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THE  DANTE  COMMEMORATION* 

The  celebration  of  the  Dante  Festi- 
val, 80  long  enthusiastically  anticipat- 
ed and  prepared  for  by  all  Italy,  was 
held  in  Florence  on  the  fourteenth  and 
two  following  days  of  May  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  fes- 
tival on  the  six  hundredth  birthday 
of  the  Florentine  Poet,  should  so  near- 
ly synchronize  with  the  elevation  of 
liis  birthplace  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
city,  and  its  promotion  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  Italy.  It  is  equally  grati- 
fying that  this  festival  should  occur 
so  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Ital- 
ian Unity;  an  object  of  Dante's  de- 
vout aspiration,  and  to  which  his  im- 
mortal works  have  in  some  measure 


*  1.  The  Dante  Festival.  From  our  own  Cop- 
reflpondcnt.    The  Times,  May  19,  1866. 

2.  The  Didly  Telegraph,  (Leading  Article,) 
May  17,  1865. 

8.  The  Inferno  of  Dante,  Translated  in  the 
Metre  of  the  originaL  By  James  Ford,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  £xeter.    Smith  and  Co.,  ComhilL 

New  Sbeibs— Vol.  m.  No.  1 


contributed.  It  was  the  gathering  of 
all  Italy  around  her  constitutional 
king,  to  do  honor  to  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  her  greatest  poet ;  whose 
name  is  one  of  her  chief  glories,  and 
who  has  done  so  much  to  form  her 
language  and  literature,  to  develop 
her  national  spirit,  and  to  aid  in  ad- 
vancing her  to  the  position  she  now 
so  proudly  occupies.  Even  Venice 
and  Rome,  not  yet  politically  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though 
united  with  her  in  spirit  and  hope, 
were  represented  on  the  recent  aus- 
picious occasion,  alike  in  the  splendid 
procession  moving  from  the  square  of 
banto  Spirito,  and  in  the  multitudinous 
and  enthusiastic  assemblage  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  in  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Croce. 


4.  Critical,  Historical,  and  Philosophical  Con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
By  Henry  Clark  Barlow,  M.D.  Williams  and  Co., 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

b.  The  Trilogy;  or,  Dante's  Three  Visiona: 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Illastrations.  By  Rer. 
J.  W.  Thomas.    Bohn.    1861. 
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The  spirit  of  Dante,  though  intense- 
ly Italian,  was  also  cosmopolitan.  He 
loved  his  country  with  an  ardent  af- 
fection, but  he  lived  and  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  ikr  above  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  although  born  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  flourishing  in  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he 
elonged  not  to  one  age,  but  to  all 
time.  He  had  in  his  nature  and  char- 
acter so  much  of  the  Vates — ^the  pro- 
phet poet — that  he  anticipated  the 
future  of  his  country,  and  influenced 
her  destinies  through  every  subsequent 
age,  preserving  in  his  immortal  verse 
for  posterity  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  times,  and  transmitting  to  us  a 
more  correct  conception  of  them  than 
their  own  prolix  and  discordant  an- 
nals have  afforded.  Though  "  his  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  it 
shed  its  lustre  on  the  scene  above 
which  it  rose,  and  rendered  attractive 
events  which  history  overlooked,  and 
which  the  pen  of  the  mere  historian 
could  not  have  endowed  with  interest, 
or  invested  with  importance. 

The  name  of  Dante  is  not  only  the 
most  conspicuous  in  medieval  history, 
but  as  a  poet  he  takes  rank  among  tne 
foremost  in  any  age  or  nation.  Ma- 
caulay  places  him  above  all  the  ancient 
poets,  except  Homer.  Many  a  name, 
illustrious  during  the  middle  ages,  has 
been  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  change  of  circumstances ;  but 
that  of  Dante  still  holds  its  place  in 
the  literary  firmament,  and  shines  with 
undiminished  lustre.  Of  middle  sta- 
ture and  grave  deportment,  his  dress 
plain,  and  his  manner  at  times  a  little 
absent  and  abstracted,  he  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind; 
the  mould  in  which  he  was  cast  was 
one  of  the  choicest — 

"  The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  are  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave." 

The  moral  and  political  condition 
of  Italy  in  Dante's  time  was  very  la- 
mentable. Its  Christianity  had  long 
been  debased  by  error  and  supersti- 
tion. From  the  Church  the  glory  had 
departed,  and  the  Ark  of  God  was  in 
captivity  among  its  enemies.  The 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter  had 
risen  from  the  condition  of  subjects  to 


that  of  sovereign  princes,  and  their 
dominion  operated  as  a  blight  on  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. The  commandments  of  God  were 
made  void  by  the  traditions  of  men ; 
and  the  system  of  clerical  celibacy 
and  priestly  absolution  tended  to  un- 
delrmine  and  deprave  the  morals  of 
society ;  while  the  traffic  in  indul- 
gences, introduced  by  Urban  the  Sec- 
ond in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
pretense  of  raising  funds  for  rescuing 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel,  gave 
direct  encouragement  to  licentiousness 
and  crime.  These  evils  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  violence  of  party-spirit, 
which  appeared  to  rage  without  con- 
trol. Every  town  and  city  was  rent 
by  the  contending  parties  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline,  and  whenever  either 
of  these  prevailed  the  other  was  driv- 
en into  exile.  The  popes  endeavored 
to  maintain  their  political  ascendency 
by  encouraging  the  animosities  of  the 
two  factions,  and  sometimes  by  invit- 
ing the  assistance  of  foreign  poten- 
tates. Thus  Italy  became  the  theatre 
of  bloody  and  desolating  wars;  and 
the  German  emperor,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Spaniard,  successively  made 
her  their  prey.  Unity,  alone,  was 
wanting,  to  make  the  Alps  impassable 
to  the  invader,  and  to  preserve  Italian 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger ; 
but  the  consummation  of  this  obvious 
means  of  security  was  delayed  for  six 
hundred  years  by  virulent  hatreds,  and 
by  the  rivalry  and  furious  passions  of 
contending  republics  which  led  them 
to  sacrifice  material  prosperity,  and 
civil  and  political  freedom  and  wel- 
fare, to  native  tyrants  and  foreign  in- 
vaders ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
ages  of  ignominy  and  bondage. 

Yet  these  Italian  states  had  been 
the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  European 
civilization,  laws,  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences.  We  are  more  indebted  to 
their  example  and  influence  than  most 
persons  are  aware.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  comparatively  poor  and 
barbarous,  Italy  was  prosperous  and 
civilized.  The  open  country  round 
each  city  was  cultivated  by  an  indus- 
trious peasantry,  whose  labor  placed 
them  in  easy  and  often  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. The  citizen  proprietors 
advanced    them  capital,  and    shared 
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iheir  harvests.  At  vast  expense  and 
with  immense  labor,  embankments 
were  constructed  to  preserve  the 
plains  from  inundation  by  the  rivers 
annually  swollen  through  the  melting 
of  the  Alpine  snows.  They  are  at 
luded  to  by  Dant^,  Inferno^  xv.  7-9. 
The  Naviglio  Grande  of  Milan,  which 
connects  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  was 
constructed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  was  the  earliest  artificial  canal  in 
Europe,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent. 
It  is  still  useful  for  its  original  pur- 
pose, the  country  on  each  side,  which 
IS  the  finest  part  of  Lombardy,  being 
watered  by  its  numerous  branches. 
At  a  time,  too,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Paris  could  not  step 
out  of  their  houses  without  plunging 
deep  into  mud,  the  cities  of  Italy, 
walled  and  terraced,  were  for  the  most 
part  paved  with  broad  flagstones  ;  the 
rivers  were  spanned  by  bridges  of  bold 
and  elegant  structure ;  and  tne  palaces 
of  the  magistracy  united  strength  with 
grandeur.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  them,  the  Palazza  Vecchio,  or 
old  palace,  was  built  in  1298  by  Ar- 
nolfo,  as  the  residence  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  and  the  Priori.  There  were 
commenced  by  him  before  a.d.  1300, 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  has 
been  called  the  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  in  front 
of  which  the  Dante  Celebration  was 
held  in  May  last ;  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Fiore,  which  is  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  city.  The  cupola  of 
the  latter  is  the  largest  dome  in  the 
world ;  it  was  erected  in  1420  by  Bru- 
nelleschi,  who  was  born  several  years 
after  Dante's  decease.  This  dome 
served  Michael  Angelo  as  a  model 
for  St.  Peter's.  His  admiration  of  it 
was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  say: 
"Come  te  non  voglio,  meglio  di  te 
non  posso,"  (Like  thee  I  will  not  build, 
better  I  can  not.)  In  the  year  1300, 
that  of  Arnolfo's  death  and  Dante's 
vision,  Andrea  di  Pisa  cast  the  admir- 
able bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St.  John  standing  opposite  the  Duomo 
at  Florence,  which  Michael  Angelo 
pronounced  "  worthy  to  be  the  gates 
of  Paradise."  Dante's  attachment  to 
this  building  appears  from  his  calling 


it "  n  bel  mio  san  Giovanni,"  (My  beau- 
tiful St.  John.)  On  the  south  side 
of  the  piazza  or  square,  common  to 
the  Baptistery  and  Duomo,  is  a  flag- 
stone inscribed  Sasso  di  Dante^  where 
formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on  which 
he  used  to  sit  and  contemplate  the 
cathedral  and  its  magnificent  camjpa- 
nile.  In  the  same  age  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  revived  by  Cimabue  and  his 
greater  disciple  Griotto,  and  that  of 
music  by  Casella,  both  of  whom  were 
friends  of  Dante,  and  are  all  three 
celebrated  by  him  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  Throughout  Italy  the  study 
of  the  classics,  of  history,  philosophy^ 
and  ethics,  was  now  revived ;  but  it 
was  in  Florence  that  the  love  of  liber- 
ty was  most  pervading  and  persistent ; 
her  judicial  institutions  were  the  first 
that  guarded  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  here  improvement  in  legislation 
soonest  appeared,  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion was  carried  farthest. 

The  poetry  of  Dante  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  early  poetry  of  France. 
The  Romance  language  in  Gaul  pre- 
ceded that  of  Italy,  and  was  divided 
into  two  dialects.  The  Proven9al,  the 
earliest  of  the  European  languages  that 
sprang  out  of  the  decay  of  Latin,  was 
the  one  employed  by  tne  Troubadors, 
the  instructors  of  Europe  in  the  rules 
of  modern  versification.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  Italian 
was  not  believed  capable  of  becoming 
a  polished  language,  or  worthy  to  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  poetry. 
The  first  lispings  ot  the  Italian  muse 
were  but  faint  echoes  and  humble  imi- 
tations of  the  Proven9al  lyrics.  It 
was  after  the  long  night  of  ages  that 
these  stars  of  the  dawn  had  risen,  so 
famous  in  their  time ;  but  they  were 
soon  made  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires  before  the  superior  splendor  of 
Dante's  genius.  Besides  the  Trouba- 
dors, whose  genius  was  lyric,  and  who 
sang  of  "  faithful "  or  faithless  "  loves," 
there  were  the  Trouveurs  of  Northern 
France,  whose  .genius  was  epic,  and 
who  in  the  Wallon  dialect  (Norman 
French)  sang  "  fierce  warres."  In 
three  different  parts  of  his  poem, 
Dante  alludes  to  the  romance  of  Z^n- 
celotte  du  Lac^  and  besides  these  allu- 
sions to  the  romances  of  the  Trouveurs, 
their  spiiit  may  be  recognized  in  the 
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majestic  allegories  of  Dante,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Sismondi,  took  for  his  model 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of 
them,  the  Bomance  of  the  Hose,  which, 
however,  he  has  infinitely  surpassed. 

Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  May 
burteenth,  1265.  His  baptismal  name 
was  Durante,  afterward  abbreviated 
to  Dante.  His  ancestry,  connections, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  are  best 
gathered  from  his  works.  His  grand- 
father, Cacciaguida  D'Elisei,  married 
a  lady  of  the  Aldighieri  or  Alighieri 
family  of  Ferrara,  whose  children  as- 
sumed the  arms  and  name  of  their 
mother.  Cacciaguida  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Conrad  the  Third  in  his  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  was  knighted 
for  his  valor,  and  died  in  battle  against 
the  Saracen  Infidels,  a.d.  1147.  Hence 
the  poet,  in  his  Paradiso,  exalts  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  and  makes 
him  relate  his  adventures  and  describe 
the  condition  of  Florence,  and  the 
simple  and  primitive  manner  of  its 
inhabitants,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  feud  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  While  Dante  was  yet 
a  child,  his  father  died  and  left  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  being 
wealthy  and  a  woman  of  sense,  gave 
him  the  best  education  that  could  be 
procured.  One  of  his  preceptors  was 
ferunetto  Latini,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  poet,  who  from  the  early  indica- 
tions of  his  pupil's  genius,  appears  to 
ha^e  prognosticated  his  preeminepce 
and  renown. 

Dante  relates  his  meeting  with  him 
in  the  Shades  below  : 

"  '  A  glorious  port  thou  canst  not  miss,  thy  star 
So  thou  but  follow/  he  to  n»e  replied, 
*  If  well  I  judged  thee  in  the  life  more  fair.*  " 

Dante's  gratitude  to  his  preceptor 
is  shown  in  his  reply  : 

"  For  in  my  memory  fixed,  now  grieves  my  heart 
The  dear  and  good  paternal  image  known 

Of  you  on  earth,  where  with  a  master's  art 
You  taught  me  how  eternity  is  won. 

How  dear  I  hold  the  lesson,  while  I  live 
*Tis  fit  should  by  my  eloquence  be  shown." 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  first 
saw  a  young  lady  a  few  months  older 
than  himself^  an  event  which  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind  and 


character.  Such  early  attachments 
are  often  the  purest,  and  the  most 
lasting  in  their  influence  :  how  often 
has  some  object  of  boyish  passion,  re- 
moved by  death,  been  enshrined  in  the 
memory,  and  visited  the  dreams  to  the 
end  of  life !  But  never  was  the  early 
love  of  human  genius  immortalized  like 
Dante's.  The  vision  of  Beatrice  Por- 
tarini,  seen  at  a  festival  given  by  her 
father  to  the  young  people  of  the  city, 
on  May-djnr,  1274,  never  departed  from 
him.  In  jLa  Vita  Nuova,  the  earliest 
of  his  known  productions,  he  relates, 
with  infinite  delicacy,  the  incidents  of 
that  youthful  passion  which  helped  to 
stamp  his  destiny  as  a  poet,  and  in- 
spired his  hymn  of  the  eternal  rest. 
As  in  the  case  of  another  great  poet — 
one  of  our  own  country — the  object 
of  this  first  and  passionate  love  could 
not  be  his.     Yet 

"  She  was  his  life  ; 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts," 

After  several  years  of  declining 
health,  she  died  at  the  age  of.  twenty- 
five  ;  unconscious,  probably,  or  but 
half-conscious  of  the  interest  which 
she  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of  her 
youthful  admirer,  who  has  linked  her 
name  with  his  own  in  the  immortality 
of  his  great  poem.  To  her  he  conse- 
crated the  earliest  strains  of  his  lyre ; 
in  his  maturer  age,  when  passing 
through  the  regions  of  blessedness, 
she  is  his  chosen  guide  ;  and  while  he 
listens  to  celestial  harmony,  amidst 
the  shining  company  of  saints  and 
angels,  her  presence  heightens  hea- 
ven. 

Dante's  youth  was  distinguished  by 
a  noble  and  contemplative  disposition, 
and  that  enthusiasm  for  study  which 
is  the  surest  presage  of  distinction, 
and  which  accompanied  him  through 
every  period  of  his  life.  Among  his 
most  mtimate  friends  were  some  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  his  time — 
philosophers,  poets,  and  artists.  In 
the  pursuit  oi  wisdom,  he  not  only 
studied  iA  the  famous  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna,  but  is  also  said 
to  have  visited  those  of  Paris  and  (Tx- 
ford.  He  belonged  to  the  Guelph 
party,  which  at  that  time  ruled  in 
Florence ;  and  although  not  a  warrior 
by  profession,  was  in  the  battle  of 
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Campaldino ;  in  which,  June,  1289,  the 
Ghibelines  of  Arezzo  were  defeated. 
Thus  he  commences  the  twenty-se- 
venth canto  of  Inferno : 

"  I  have  seen  horsemen  shift  their  camp,  and  I 
Have  seen  them  join  in  fight,  and  at  review, 
And  sometimes  quit  the  battle-field  and  fly. 
V've  seen  the  light-armed  squadrons  riding 
through 
Thy  plains,  Arezio,  and  the  troopers  fleet.** 

Soon  after  this  he  married  G\jmma 
Dinato,  a  lady  of  a  powerful  Guelph 
family;  and  in  1300,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  five,  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate, or  first  of  the  Priori.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  a  schism 
occurred  in  the  Guelph  party,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  two  factions  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri,  (whites  and  blacks ;)  the 
Donati,  with  whom  the  poet  was  al- 
lied in  marriage,  taking  part  with  the 
Neri,  while  Dante  himself,  induced  by 
personal  friendship  and  the  claims  of 
justice,  united  himself  with  the  Bian- 
^hi.  Dante  and  his  fellow  magistrates 
having  called  the  citizens  to  their  pro- 
tection and  aid,  sent  the  chiefs  of  both 
factions  Into  temporary  banishment. 
The  Neri  betook  themselves  to  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  sent  Charles 
de  Valois,  brother  of  the  French  King, 
to  the  help  of  that  party  in  Florence. 
This  led  to  a  general  proscription  of 
the  Bianchi,  many  of  whom  were  slain, 
and  their  houses  plundered  and  burnt ; 
others  were  driven  into  exile.  Dante 
had  been  deputed  to  Rome  by  the 
Bianchi,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
machinations  of  their'adversaries.  His 
house  was  plundered  in  his  absence ; 
and  he,  on  hearing  of  the  proscnp- 
tion,  left  Rome,  and  joined  his  exiled 
friends  at  Arezzo.  In  January,  1302, 
a  sentence  was  passed  by  the  Floren- 
tine magistrates,  condemning  him  to 
two  years'  exile,  and  a  fine  of  eight 
thousand  florins.  By  a  second  sen- 
tence, he  and  others  were  condemned, 
as  barratderi,  (swindlers,)  to  be  burnt 
alive/  The  sentence  was  grounded 
on  "  publica  fama,"  which,  in  this  case, 
meant  the  slander  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
and  the  election  of  Benedict  the  Elev- 
enth, a  man  of  mild  and  conciliating  dis- 
position, some  hopes  of  reconciliation 
were  entertained  by  the  exiles.  The 
new  Pope  Bent  a  legate  to  Florence  l 


for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace; 
but  the  ruling  party  thwarted  his  en- 
deiivors,  and  the  legate  retired,  leav- 
ing the  city  a  prey  to  anarchy ;  dur- 
ing which,  in  June,  1304,  nineteen 
hundred  houses  wore  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration.  The  Bianchi  and  Ghi- 
belines, during  the  confusion,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  and 
reenter  the  town, 

Dante's  life  thenceforward  was  to 
be  a  life  of  wandering  and  depend- 
ence ;  and  with  that  susceptibility 
which  belongs  to  poetic  natures,  he 
felt  the  more  keenly  the  miseries  of 
such  a  condition.  Thus  his  grandfar 
ther  tells  him : 

"  Thou  wilt  leave  every  thing  which  thou  moat 
dearly 
Hast  loved ;  and  this  first  shaft  Which  thou 
must  bear. 
Will  from  the  bow  of  exile  touch  thee  nearly. 
Next  thou  wilt  find  how  hard  it  is  to  share 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  the  wend- 
ing 
To  mount  and  to  descend  another's  stair. 
But  the  worst  load  thy  shoulders  then  offending 
Will  be  the  vile  and  senseless  concourse 
thrown 
Along  withjthee,  and  in  that  vale  descending, 

Which  all  ungrateful,  mad,  and  impious  grown, 
Will  turn  against  thee  ;  but  in  little  space. 
Not  thy  brows  will  be  crimsoned  but  theu* 
own. 
Of  their  brutality  with  rapid  pace 
They'll  give  plain  proof ;  'tis  therefore  well 
for  thee 
That  thou  a  party  by  thyself  dost  place." 

Faradiso;  canto  xvii.  11.  65-69.    (Thomas's  tr.) 

Dante  endeavored  to  obtain  a  revo- 
cation of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  him;  for  which 
purpose  he  addressed  his  countrymen 
m  a  pathetic  letter,  commencing :  "  Po- 
pule  mi,  quid  tibi  fecisti  ?"  (My  peo- 
ple, what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?)  But 
it  had  no  efiect ;  the  family  of  Adimari, 
who  had  got  possession  of  his  estate, 
opposed  with  all  their  influence  an  act 
of  justice  which  would  have  deprived 
them  of  their  newly-won  spoil.  In  1306, 
he  resided  at  Pa^dua,  and  in  1307  was 
hpspitably  entertained  at  Sinigiana, 
by  the  Marquis  Morello  Malespina. 
He  went  thence  to  Gubbio,  and  re- 
mained some  time  with  Busone,  be** 
tween  whom  and  himself  there  existed 
a  strict  friendship.  His  next  sojourn 
was  again  at  Verona,  drawn  thither 
by  the  amiable  and  enlightened  chiurao^ 
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ter  of  its  joint  rulers,  Can  Francisco 
and  Alboino  Scagligeri,  the  former  of 
whom  had  the  title  of  H  Crrandey  on 
account  of  his  exploits  in  the  war 
with  Padua,  and  both  being  celebrat- 
ed throughout  Italy  for  the  splendor 
of  their  court,  and  their  munificent 
patronage  of  learning.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emporor  Albert,  May,  1308, 
Dante  exerted  himself  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  on  behalf  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  imperial  crown;  from  whose 
interposition,  if  successful,  the  Bianchi 
hoped  for  a  favorable  change  in  their 
condition.  It  was  to  encourage  the 
partisans  of  Henry,  that  Dante  wrote 
nis  treatise  De  Monarchid^  in  which 
be  advocates,  with  great  strength  of 
argum'jnt,  the  independence  of  the 
civil  power.  To  his  great  joy,  the 
election  of  Henry  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  imperial  army  was  shortly  on  its 
way  to  Florence.  Henry  halted  be- 
fore he  got  within  sight  of  the  walls, 
and  then  withdrew  his  forces,  to  pur- 
sue other  measures  more  in  accordance 
with  his  policy.  The  last  glimmer  of 
hope  was  extinguished  byms  prema- 
ture death  in  the  following  year,  1313. 

Dante's  next  and  latest  sojourn  was 
at  Ravenna,  with  Guido  Novella  da 
Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  ancient  city 
and  "fortress  of  falling  empire,"  a 
nobleman  of  singular  liberality,  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Francesca  di 
Rimini.  His  love  of  literature  and 
admiration  of  the  greatest  man  that 
Italy  had  produced  in  modern  times, 
made  him  rejoice  in  the  society  and 
feel  honored  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  guest.  Here,  enjoying  the  friend- 
Bhip  of  his  generous  and  accomplished 
host,  the  venerable  exile,  after  many 
years  of  wandering  and  anxiety,  like  a 
tempest-tost  vessel  that  had  reached 
the  haven,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
season  of  repose. 

It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1316  it 
was  intimated  to  him  by  a  friend,  that 
on  condition  of  acknowledging  his 
fault  and  soliciting  pardon,  he  might 
yet  be  permitted  to  return  to  Florence. 
But  he  refused,  in  words  resembling 
those  of  Job,  "  Till  I  die,  I  will  hold 
fast  mine  integrity;"  nor  would  he 
degrade  himself,  even  to  escape  the 
bitterness  of  dependence  on  strangers, 


and  the  anguish  of  irrevocable  exile. 
His  last  public  act  was  an  endeavor 
to  negotiate  peace  on  behalf  of  his 
patron  with  the  State  of  Venice,  with 
whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  at 
war ;  but  the  proud  rulers  of  that  city 
refused  him  even  an  audience.  His 
physical  strength  at  length  yielded  to 
the  weight  of  sorrow  rj^ther  than  years, 
and  in  September,  1321,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  he  died  at  Ravenna,  in  the 
palace  of  his  patron,  who  testified  his 
sorrow  and  respect  by  the  splendor 
of  his  obsequies,  and  by  giving  orders 
to  erect  a  monument,  which  however 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  But  even 
his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
hostility  of  his  enemies.  He  was  ex- 
communicated after  his  death  by  the 
Pope. 

"  Yet  hj  their  corse  we  are  not  quite  so  lost 
But  that  eternal  mercy  from  on  high 
Can  savCf  whUe  hope  the  least  green  bloom  can 
boast." 

Purgatorio^  canto  liL  132. 

Pope  John  XXIL  had  his  treatise 
De  Monarchic  publicly  burnt,  and  we 
have  seen  a  copy  of  tne  Roman  index 
of  prohibited  books  in  which  it  is 
honored  with  a  place.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Guido  da  Polenta  from 
Kavenna,  the  bones  of  Dante  narrowly 
escaped  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
undergone  just  a  centurjr  later  by 
those  of  WicliflT,  whom  m  many  re- 
spects he  so  much  resembled.  In  1677 
Cardinal  Beltramo  del  Pogetto  ordered 
his  bones,  being  those  of  an  excom- 
municated heretic,  to  be  taken  from 
their  coffin  and  burnt.  It  was  not 
known  till  very  recently  by  what 
means  they  escaped.  The  original 
monument  having  gone  to  decay — 

**  Quandoqwdem    data   sunt    ipsis    quoque    fata 
sepulchris"  Juvenal^  x.  146 

— it  was  repaired  and  decorated  in 
1483  by  Bernardo  Bembo,  Podesta  of 
Ravenna  for  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  father  of  the  Cardinal.  Again,  in 
1692  it  was  restored  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; and  finally  replaced  by  the 
present  structure  m  1780,  at  the  cost 
of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  the 
legate  of  that  period.  This  mausoleum 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble 
bearing  the  poet's  portrait,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  ashes,  have  been 
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visited  by  thousands,  including  some 
of  the  greatest  poets.  Alfien  pros- 
trated himself  there,  and  expressed  his 
feelings  in  one  of  the  finest  sonnets  in 
the  Italian  language.  Byron  deposit- 
ed a  copy  of  his  works  on  the  tomb, 
and  wrote : 

**  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid : 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dost*' 

They  were  deceived.  "The  monu- 
ment was  but  an  empty  cenotaph.'^ 
While  we  write,  a  statement  respect- 
ing  **  the  discovery  of  Dante's  bones 
twelve  days  after  the  celebration  of 
his  sexcentenary  birthday,"  is  going 
the  round  of  the  papers.  It  seems 
almost  a  coincidence  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  too  strikinff  to  be  real,  that 
the  preparation  for  the  Dante  festival 
should  nave  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery. We  copy  from  the  Athe- 
ncBum: 

"In  the  year  1677,  Cardinal  Pogetta,  of 
Ravenna,  expressed  b^s  intention  of  having 
Bante's  bones,  being  those  of  a  heretic,  taken 
from  the  coffin  and  burnt.  The  Archbishop, 
less  of  a  bigot  than  the  Cardinal,  and  a  sincere 
admirer  of  the  poet,  had  the  remains  secretly 
excavated  and  concealed  in  another  part  of 
the  church.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the 
Archbishop  died,  and  Dante's  remains  were 
not  replaced  in  the  original  coffin.  A  few 
years  more,  and  the  grave  in  which  they  had 
been  concealed  was  forgotten.  ...  On  the 
occasion  of  the  festival,  the  town  council  had 
ordered  some  improvements  to  be  made  at 
the  gravestone  of  the  poet :  this  made  some 
digging  necessary  between  a  buildin^called 
Braccio-forte  and  the  chapel  in  which  IDante^s 
^sarcophagus  stood.  When  the  workmen  tried 
to  fix  a  pump  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
water,  and  broke  down  an  old  wall  or  Braccio- 
forte,  tJiey  discovered  in  this  very  wall  a 
wooden  box  which  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
box,  being  made  of  deal  and  oadly  joined, 
opened  in  the  fall  and  the  bones  fell  out.  The 
box  had  two  inscriptions  written  with  a  pen. 
On  the  outside,  *  Dantis  ossa  k  me  Fra  Aiito- 

nio  Santi  hie  posita,  anno   1677,  die 

Octobris.'  The  inscription  inade  is,  *  Dantis 
ossa  de  nuper  revisa  3  Junii  1677.*  The 
bones  are  well  preserved ;  it  is  evident  they 
have  never  been  underground.  They  have 
been  replaced  in  the  box,  this  one  locked  in 
another  box,  and  deposited  for  the  present  in 
the  Dante  Chapel  ** 

During  the  life-long  struggle  of 
Dante,  not  all  the  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  l\e  was  treated  by 
his  generous,  hospitable,  and  illustrious 


friends,  could  overcome  the  weariness 
of  exile,  or  mitigate  the  unquench* 
able  desire  which  he  ever  felt  for  a 
return  to  his  native  home  and  family 
hearth.  His  woes,  and  the  injustice 
which  inflicted  and  ]^erpetuated  them, 
had  wrung  from  him  expostulation, 
complaint,  and  entreaty;  and  their 
want  of  success  infused  into  his  mind 
an  enduring  bitterness  against  Flor- 
ence. Yet  amidst  all  his  eloquent  ap- 
peals and  denunciations,  we  recognize 
a  deep  and  ardent  love  to  his  ungrate- 
ful country,  a  love  which  glowed  amidst 
his  anger,  and  refused  to  turn  itself  to 
hatred.  Throughout  the  JDivina  Corn- 
media  we  see  the  banished  magistrate 
of  Florence,  the  exiled  statesman, 
whose  bowels  yearn  to  be  restored  to 
"the  City  of  Flowers." 

**  La  carita  del  natio  loro  mi  strinse.^ 

For  the  love  which  he  bears  to 
Florence,  he  stoops  to  gather  up  and 
reverently  deposit  the  human  spoils  of 
one  of  her  citizens,  whom  he  meets 
with  in  the  hell  of  suicides.  Like  our 
own  Milton,  he  was  one  of  the  sternest 
and  most  active  politicians,  at  a  most 
eventful  era  of  his  country's  history : 
like  him  he  shared  the  ruin  of  his 
party ;  and  solaced  his  exile  and  de- 
pendence, as  did  Milton  his  obscurity 
and  poverty,  by  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  work.  Without  a  home  on 
earth,  he  made  his  home  in  eternity. 
Like  Milton  he  boldly  plunged  into 
the  dark  infernal  abyss,  and  then, 
passing  through  the  region  of  milder 
sorrow  and  corrective  suffering,  he 
uprose,  as  on  the  wings  of  serapnim, 
to  gaze  with  reverential  awe  on  the 
splendors  of  the  eternal  throne.  His 
great  soul,  filled  with  his  mighty  sub- 
ject, and  long  brooding  over  it  in 
speechless  thought  and  wonder,  at 
length  broke  form  into  mystic  and  un- 
lathomable  song.  But  the  memory  of 
bis  wrongs  pursues  him  into  the  im- 
mensity of  eternal  light.  Florence,  to 
her  lasting  shame,  refused  him  the 
satisfaction  of  returning  even  to  die. 
She  kept  aloof  the  heart  that  beat  only 
for  her,  the  breast  that  would  gladly 
have  bled  in  her  cause. 

'*What  mighty  wrongs,  what  grief,  great  baid^ 
could  turn 
Thy  love  of  Florence  to  indignant  ire, 
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Which,  long  pent  np  within  thy  breast  like 
fire, 
At  last  flashed  forth  to  make  the  guilty  mourn, 
%       And  in  thy  verse  through  distant  ages  burn  ? 

The  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  the  vain  desire 

Of  lingering  exile,  tuned  the  poet's  lyre, 
While  for  his  native  soil  his  bowels  yearn. 
0  ingrate  people  I  thy  sublimest  son 

Thy  malice  doomed  in  misery  to  pine. 
Too  late  shalt  thou  repent  what  thou  hast  done ; 

For  he  who  entered,  by  the  Power  Divine, 
The  gates  of  Paradise,  Uke  banished  John, 

Waa  not  permitted  to  reenter  thine.'* 

Yes,  Florence,  that  refused  him  a 
home  when  living,  would  gladly  have 
received  him  to  her  bosom  when  dead. 
Like  the  Hebrew  scribes  and  rulers, 
who  slew  the  prophets  and  then  built 
and  adorned  their  sepulchres,  the 
Florentines  at  length  awoke  to  a  per- 
ception of  their  error,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  bring  home  the  remains  of 
their  illustrious  countryman,  and  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  mausoleum  for  their 
reception.  The  people  of  Ravenna, 
however,  resisted  all  their  supplica- 
tions. Michael  Angelo,  whose  pencil 
had  portrayed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
some  of  the  scenes  with  Dante's  pen 
had  painted  in  song,  was  vainly  em- 
ployed by  the  Pope  of  his  time  to 
renew  the  entreaty.  And  now,  after 
a  remorse  that  has  endured  for  five 
centuries,  we  have  seen  'in  that  very 
Florence  all  Italy  assembled  to  testify 
her  deep  repentance,  and  to  inaugurate 
in  front  of  her  holiest  place  the  marble 
effigy  of  her  illustrious  exile,  sculp- 
tured by  a  son  of  Ravenna,*  the  city 
in  which  his  ashes  were  depositedf, 
and  where  they  still  sleep.  It  is  true 
that  no  papal  canonization  has  been 
decreed  him:  this  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  miracle  of  an  awakened 
and  renovated  nation  was  not  signal 
enough  to  prove  his  title  to  that  honor, 
which  for  him  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly inappropriate.  But  he  has 
received  from  Ids  country^  united  under 
her  constitutional  though  excommuni- 
cated king,  all  but  an  apotheosis.     For, 


*  The  statue  of  Dante  thus  inaugurated  is  by 
Enrico  Pazzi,  of  Ravenna ;  its  height  neaf  twenty 
feet.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  style  of  the 
foarteenth  century,  designed  by  Luigt  del  Sarto ; 
With  the  simple  but  sufficient  inscription:  "To 
Dante  Alighieri,  Italy,  mdccclxt.'*  The  llke- 
.11688,  expression,  and  attitude  of  the  poet^s  figure 
in  this  work  of  modem  Italian  art,  have  been 
very  generally  praised. 


on  the  unvailing  of  his  image  in  the 
presence  of  eighteen  thousand  spec- 
tators— ^besides  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  the  Palazza  Vecchio  just  at  hand, 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the 
speeches  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  the  grand  symphony 
of  the  band,  A  Hymn  to  Daiite^  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by  a 
band  of  vocalists  and  the  great  orches- 
tra. This  will  probably  appear  to 
some,  if  not  actual  hero-and-image- 
worship,  a  narrow  escape  from  "  peril 
of  idolatry  1*'  Aided  by  this  example, 
we  can  easily  understand  the  origin  of 
pseudo-religions  ;  and  but  for  the  light 
and  influence  of  Christianity,  the  pil- 
grimage to  Florence  and  Ravenna 
might  become  for  the  admirers  of  the 
hero-poet  what  for  a  thousand  years 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  for  the 
Moslem  followers  of  their  hero-pro- 
phet; or  Dante  and  Garibaldi  might 
be  first  idolized  and  then  deified,  as 
heroes  and  public  benefactors  were  in 
ancient  times.  But  the  spirit  of  Dante, 
enshrined  in  his  volume,  and  so  largely 
imbued  with  Christianity,  however  it 
may  be  supposed  to  tolerate  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  colossal  statue, 
would  frown  on  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  religion.  There  his  lone  figure 
stands,  overlooking  the  multitude, 
wrapt  round  with  folded  robe,  the 
laurel-wreath  shading  the  brow,  and 
showing  those  worn  features  of  sorrow 
and  disdain,  which  the  pencil  of  Giotto 
had  preserved,  and  the  chisel  of  Pazzi 
has  now  sculptured.  The  frown  is 
there,  as  on  the  original  so  many  ccn-^ 
turies  ago,  though  now,  by  the  artist's 
care,  somewhat  lightened  and  mitigat- 
ed. But  what  hand  can  erase,  what 
art  can  cancel,  those  burning  lines  in 
the  Trilogy  of  Dante,  which  record  his 
wrongs  and  his  country's  injustice  ? 

"  Florence  exult !   thy  greatness  who  can  tell  ? 

0*er  sea  and  land  thy  rushing  wings  resound : 
Meantime  thy  name  hath  spread  itself  o'er  hell. 

Five  such  among  the  plunderers  there  I  found 
Thy  citizens,  whence  shame  befalleth  me, 

And  to  thyself  no  glory  ean  redound. 
But  if  our  dreams  near  dawn  may  claim  to  bo 

The  truth,  much  time  will  not  elapse  ere  thou 
Feel  what  not  Plato  only  wisheth  thee ; 

And  'twould  be  not  untimely  if  'twere  now ; 
Would  that  it  were  so,  since  it  must  take  place, 

'Twill  grieve  me  more  the  more  with  age  I  bow.'* 
InfemOy  canto  xxyL  U.  1-18. 
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In  the  Daily  Telegraph  leader,  in- 
dicated at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Dante  is  vividly  described  as,  "  wea- 
ried by  ineffectual  struggle,  he  strode 
through  the  throng  in  silence  and  con- 
tempt, or  sate  against  the  wall  with 
downcast  eyes,  in  that  street  which 
leads  nowadays  from  the  Duomo  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  house.  The  old 
stone  bench  remains  where  he  might 
often  be  seen,  as  far  away  from  Flor- 
ence as  heaven  and  hades  are,  medi- 
tating the  boldest  flight  of  fancy  that 
human  genius  ever  dared  to  take. 
Donne,  and  Donzelle,  and  Signori  pass- 
ing by,  to  flirt  and  pray,  and  make  the 
most  of  a  merry,  doubtful  world, 
pointed  to  him,  and  said  to  each  other, 
with  a  shudder,  '  There  sits  the  maes- 
tro who  puts  people  into  hell ! '  for 
cantos  of  his  tremendous  comedy  were 
already  about  Italy,  and  crimes,  and 
treacheries,  and  villainies,  of  the  past 
and  present,  sometimes  found  them- 
selves punished  with  the  damnation  of 
a  line,  in  that  lovely  Tuscan,  which 
sung  in  men's  ears  like  the  trumpet  of 
the  angel  of  doom." 

Dante  was  one  of  the  very  few  master 
spirits  who  have  created  the  national 
poetry  of  their  country,  and  whose 
works,  having  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
are  secure  of  immortality.  He  is  the 
spokesman  and  interpreter  of  Medie- 
val Europe,  and  in  him  ten  silent  cen- 
turies found  a  voice.  He  uttered  what 
they  had  thought  and  felt ;  without 
him  they  would  have  remained  mute 
for  us.  He  has  expounded  the  medita- 
tions of  the  wise  and  good,  and  em- 
bodied them  in  strains  whose  music 
has  charmed  every  subsequent  age,  and 
will  continue  to  exert  their  charm  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

The  Divina  Commediay  or,  as  we 
prefer  calling  it,  the  Trilogy,  of  Dante, 
IS  unique  in  its  character ;  a  narrative 
largely  interspersed  with  dialogue,  de- 
scription, and  discussion,  theological 
and  philosophical ;  a  vision  of  hades, 
or  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  both 
good  and  bad,  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  It  is  thick-sown  with 
beauties,  as  the  dark  blue  vault  of  mid- 
night is  with  stars ;  while  scenes  of 
exquisite  pathos,  and  others  of  terrible 
sublimity,  are  ever  and  anon  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.    In  com- 


mon with  many  readers,  we  have  a 
distinct  and  vivid  remembrance  of  our 
first  introduction  to  Dante,  when  a 
single  line  —  the  terrible  inscription 
over  the  gate  of  Hell — stamped  itself 
on  our  memory,  and  determined  at 
^t  once  and  forever  our  admiration 
of  his  genius.  The  whole  passage  is 
thus  rendered : 

"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch*  entrate." 

"  Through  me  men  reacli  the  city  of  deploring, 

Through  me  the  path  to  endless  woe  they 
prove, 
Through  me  they  join  the  lost  beyond  restoriDg. 

Justice  did  my  Supreme  Creator  move ; 
I  am  the  work  of  Power  Divine,  designed 

By  Sovereign  Wisdom  and  Primeval  Love. 
Before  me  nothing  save  immortal  mind 

Was  made,  and  I  eternally  endure. 
0  ye  who  enter,  leave  all  hope  behind.** 

Thomas  Carlyle  observes :  "  I  know 
nothing  so  intense  as  Dante.  Consider 
how  he  paints.  He  has  a  great  power 
of  vision — seizes  the  very  type  of  a 
thing — presents  that  and  nothing  else. 
You  remember  the  first  view  he  gets 
of  the  Hall  of  Dis,  red  pinnacle,  red- 
hot  cone  of  iron  glowing  through  the 
dim  immensity  of  gloom ;  so  vivid,  fio 
distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever  I 
It  is  an  emblem  of  the  whole  genius 
of  Dante." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
a  long  poem  by  selecting  a  few  brief 
quotations ;  for,  as  in  a  building  or  a 
statue,  the  several  parts  derive  much 
of  their  beauty  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
Let  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind,  while 
we  present  him  with  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sages which  are  likely  to  sufier  least 
by  being  separately  given.  In  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  when 
reading  the  poem,  the  mind  is  prepared 
by  what  precedes — "  the  signal  fires," 
which  the  poet  perceives  at  a  distance ; 
the  light  SKiff"  steered  by  the  solitary 
pilot  over  the  stagnant  channel  to  meet 
the  poets;  their  voyage  across;  and 
the  plunge  of  Philippo  Argenti  in  the 
"  hell-broth  "  of  the  lake.  Dante  then 
says : 

"  Now  smote  mine  ears  a  lamentation  loud ; 

Hence  with  wide  opening  eyes  I  gazed  before, 
And  my  good  guide  said,  as  the   waves  we 
ploughed, 
'■  Now  to  the  city  named  of  Dis  we  come, 
With  its  grieved  citizens,  a  mighty  crowd.*  • 

*  Master,'  I  said,  *  its  towers  already  loom  ; 
There,  certes,  iu  the  vale  I  see  them  welL 
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Vermilion— as  if  issuing  through  the  gloom 
All  fire.'    Then  on  mine  ear  his.  answer  fell : 
*  The  eternal  fire  within  makes  them  appear 
All  red,  as  thou  behold'st  in  this  low  hell.' 

Moated  around  was  that  sad  region  there, 
And  we  arrived  withm  its  fosses  deep. 
The  walls,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  iron  were.** 
Inferno^  canto  viii.  11.  66-78. 

Here  is  his  description  of  what  he 
saw  on  the  arid  plain  pf  the  seventh 
circle : 

**  And  hovering  o*er  the  land  with  Blow  descent, 
Broad  flakes  of  fire  were  falling  all  around, 
Like  Alpine  snow  through  the  calm  element. 

Even  so  descended  the  eternal  fire 
From  which  the  sand,  like  tinder  from  the 
steel. 
Was  kindled  up,  doubling  the  anguish  dire. 

Without  repose  forever  was  the  wheel 
Of  wretched  hands,  now  turning  here,  now  there. 
To  shake  from  them  the  fresh  fallen  fire  they 
feel" 

He  then  describes  Capaneus,  nnsofl- 
ened  by  the  eternal  fire,  and  obdurate 
as  ever;  a  description  which  hardly 
yields  in  grandeur  to  the  Prometheus 
of  uEschylus,  and  is  probably  the  pro- 
totype of  Milton's  Satan  in  Paradise 
Lost : 

^  Who  is  that  mighty  one,  morose  and  grim, 

Who  careless  of  the  burning  seems  to  lie. 
So  that  the  fire-shower  can  not  soften  him  ? 

And  he,  as  to  my  leader  I  apply. 
Perceiving  *twas  of  him  I  thus  inquire, 

Cried,  *  What  I  was  alive,  such  dead  am  L 
If  incensed  Jupiter  his  workmen  tire, 

From  whom  he  snatched  the  thunderbolts  that 
day 
Which  was  my  last,  and  struck  me  in  his  ire ; 

If  he — the  rest  all  spent  by  turns  while  they 
The  sledge  in  Mongibello*s  black  forge  wield — 

Cry,  '  Help,  good  Vulcan,  help !'  as  in  the  fray 
He  cried  of  old  in  the  Phlegrsean  field, 

And  launch  his  bolts  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
A  joyful  vengeance  it  shall  never  yield.'' 

Inferno^  canto  xiv.  11.  28-60. 

As  another  instance  of  Dante's  won- 
derful imagery  and  word-painting,  we 
quote  the  comparison  of  the  boiling 
pitch  seen  below  by  the  poets,  when 
standing  on  the  bridge  across  the  fifth 
chasm  of  Malebolge : 

"  As  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  where 

Boils  through  the  winter  the  tenacious  pitch. 
Wherewith  each  damnged  vessel  they  repair ; 

For  now  they  can  not  sail,  instead  of  which 
8ome  build  the  bark,  and  some  the  ribs  will  stop 

Of  that  which  haUi  made  many  a  voyage  rich : 
One  hammers  well  the  prow,  and  one  the  poop ; 

Some  shape  the  oars,  and  some  the  cables 
twine ; 
The  mizzen  and  the  mainsail  some  sew  up : 


So,  not  by  fire  but  by  the  art  divine. 
There  boQed  below  a  thick  and  pitchy  maas, 
Daubing  in  every  part  the  steep  decline.*' 
Inferno,  xxi.  11.  7-18. 

In  sublimity,  Dante  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  Homer, 
and  by  our  own  Milton.  Yet,  even  in 
his  most  thrilling  and  tremendous  de- 
scriptions of  eternal  misery,  we  are  fre- 
quently surprised  by  images  of  beauty 
and  calm  delight,  all  the  more  welcome 
and  pleasing  from  their  contrast  with 
the  scenes  of  suffering,  the  timeless 
ffloom,  and  the  air  forever  shaken, 
n-om  which  we  have  just  escaped,  and 
into  which  we  have  again  to  pass.  It 
is  as  if  when  treading  "  over  the  burn- 
ing marie,"  we  suddenly  came  upon 
some  happy  valley,  or  entered  some 
sylvan  shade,  where  the  song  of  birds 
is  heard  amidst  the  foliage,  or  the  mu- 
sic of  the  rill  that  murmurs  on  the 
verge  of  the  enameled  green.  Take, 
for  mstance,  the  Limbo  of  the  TJnbap- 
tized — a  passage  which  also  discovers 
his  veneration  for  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  his  revulsion  from  the 
doctrine  which  dooms  all  unbaptized 
persons  to  eternal  misery  :  for  the  ex- 
press accommodation  of  the  heroes, 
poets,  and  philosophers  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity, whom  the  orthodox  theoloffy 
of  the  age  excluded  from  heaven,  ne 
has  contrived  a  kind  of  paradise  in 
hell: 

"  Now  to  a  noble  castle's  foot  we  came, 

Seven  times  with  lofly  walls  encompassed 
round; 
And  round  it  also  flowed  a  pleasant  stream. 

O'er  which  we  passed,  as  if  upon  firm  ground : 
Through  seven  gates  entering  with  the  sages 
there. 
We  reached  a  meadow  with  fresh  verdure 
crowned ; 
With  grave  slow  eyes,  the  crowds  assembled 
were 
In  their  appearance  of  great  majesty ; 
And  as  they  talked  their  words  were  sweet  and 
rare. 
Thus  to  one  side  retunng  entered  we 
An  open  pUce,  light,  lofly,  and  serene, 
So  that  all  there  were  visible  to  me. 
There  just  above,  upon  the  enameled  green, 

The  mighty  spirits  I  could  recognize, 
Whom  I  esteem  it  honor  to  have  seen.** 

Inferno^  canto  iv.  106,  etc 

But  while  the  l^rUogy  abounds  in 
vivid  word-painting  and  striking  de- 
scription, it  also  excels  in  depicting  the 
deep  workings  of  the  mysterious  hu- 
man heartw     Shakespeare  is  acknow 
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ledged  to  be  preSminently  the  poet  of 
human  nature,  which  is  doubtless  the 
noblest  earthly  object  of  contempla- 
tion. But  while  we  admit  the  supre- 
macy of  Shakespeare  in  this  respect, 
we  must  also  allow  that  Dante  ap- 
proaches him  the  nearest,  and  is  un- 
rivaled by  any  other.  What  Pi^ro 
della  Vigne  did  for  his  imperial  master, 
Frederick  the  Second,  Dante  does  for 
his  readers : 

**  I  tben  am  he  who  once  held  both  the  keys 
Of  Frederick's  heart,  and  who  in  that  high 
post, 
Opening  and  shutting,  turned  them  with  such 
ease, 
None  else  his  secret  confidence  could  boast** 
Inferno^  canto  xiii.  68. 

This  mastery  over  the  passions  is 
shown  alike  in  the  despair  which  petri- 
fies Ugolino,  as  the  wretched  father 
sees  his  children  pinfe  from  day  to  day, 
and  one  after  another  droop  and  die 
with  hunger,  shut  up  in  the  Torre  del 
Fame^  the  keys  of  which  he  had  heard 
flung  into  the  Arno  by  his  arch-enemy ; 
in  the  self-devotion  of  Francesca  and 
her  love,  unquenched  by  misery  and 
death ;  in  the  blasphemies  of  the 
lost  on  the  shores  of  Acheron ;  in  the 
mild«.T  sorrows  of  the  repentant  in 
purgatory ;  and  in  the  joy  with  which 
the  poet  hails  the  object  of  his  undy- 
ing attachment  in  the  realms  of  bless- 
edness. Even  before  he  ascends  thi- 
ther, the  mention  of  her  name  over- 
came his  reluctance  to  pass  through 
the  flaming  barrier  of  purgatory. 

'*  As  Pyramus,  at  Tbisbe's  name,  his  eyes 

Opened  in  death,  once  more  on  her  to  look, 
What  time  the  mulberry  gained  its  crimson  dyes, 
Even  thus  one  word  my  obstinacy  shook." 
Purgatorio^  canto  xxvii.  11.  86-40. 

The  exquisite  opening  of  the  eighth 
canto,  where  he  describes  the  hour  of 
twilight,  proves  how  keen  was  his  ob- 
servation of  human  nature. 

^  The  hour  was  come  that  wakes  desire  anew. 
And  melts  the  heart  in  voyagers,  when  they 
That  day  to  their  sweet  friends  have  said  *  Adieu  I* 
And  thrills  the  new-made  pilgrim  on  his  way 
With  love,  if  he  from  far  the  vesper  bell 
Should  hear,  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dyinff 
day."  ^    ^ 

Purgaiorio^  canto  viit  11. 1-6. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Lord  Macau- 
lay  in  the  opinion  that  the  external 
world  made  little  impression,  on  the 
mind  of  Dante,  or  that  his  observation 


was  fixed  exclusively  on  human  nature. 
Innumerable  passages  might  be  point- 
ed out  which  would  prove  the  incor- 
rectness of  his  remark.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  description  of 
a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty,  that  of 
Matilda  gathering  floviers. 

*'  Already  had  my  slow  steps  wandered  o*er 

The  ground  so  far  within  an  ancient  wood. 
That  I  its  entrance  could  perceive  no  more ; 

And,  lo,  a  brook  my  onward  march  withstood ; 
While  toward  the  left  the  herbs  that  by  it  grow 

Bend  with  the  wavelets  of  its  crystal  flood. 
The  purest  streams  that  from  earth's  fountaiDS 
flow 

With  them  some  taint  or  feculence  combine 
Compared  with  this,  which  nothitig  hides  below ; 

Tet  black  with  shade  its  limpid  waves  decline 
Under  that  verdant  roofs  perpetual  screen. 

Through  which  no  sun  or  moon  can  ever  shine. 
My  steps  were  stayed,  but  with  mine  eyes  the 
scene 

Beyond  the  stream  I  reached,  amazed  to  kee 
The  varied  bloom  of  branches  fresh  and  green. 

All  on  a  sudden  there  appeared  to  me. 
As  when  aught  strikes  us  with  astonishment, 

Causing  dl  other  thoughts  at  once  to  flee, 
A  lady  unaccompanied,  that  went 

Singing,  and  gathering  flowers  from  flowers, 
that  wove 
Along  her  path  its  rich  embellishment.*' 

JPurgatoriOf  canto  xxviii.  11.  28-43. 

The  interest  which  Dante  took  in 
the  stirring  events  of  his  own  time  is 
everywhere  manifested.  His  conver- 
sation with  Farinata  in  the  tenth  canto 
of  Inferno,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  very 
fine,  and  illustrative  of  Florentine  his- 
tory." That  with  Piero  della  Vigne, 
in  the  thirteenth  canto,  exhibits  m  a 
light  equally  striking  the  cabals  that 
infested  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick the  Second,  while  the  narrative 
given  of  himself  by  Guido  Montefeltro 
IS  a  damning  exposure  of  the  Papal 
Court  and  its  intrigues  and  tyranny 
under  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  "the  Prince  of 
the  new  Pharisees."  His  power  of  sar- 
casm and  invective  was  terrible ;  wit- 
ness the  imprecation  against  Pisa  for 
its  heartless  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
children  of  Ugolino,  the  reproof  of 
the  Emperor  Albert  for  permitting  the 
continuance  of  Italian  anarchy,  and 
the  reproach  with  which  he  thunder- 
strikes  the  Simonists  and  Pope  Nicho- 
las the  Fourth  in  hell.  We  quote  the 
first  and  last  of  these  examples : 

"  Ah  I  Pisa  t    Shame  of  all  who  appertain 

To  that  fair  land  with  language  of  toft  sound. 
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To  punish  thee,  since  neighbore  yet  abstain, 

Capraia  and  Gorgona  from  the  ground 
Rise,  and  a  mole  o'er  Arno's  entrance  throw, 

Till  with  li«r  waters  all  in  thee  be  drowned. 
That  he  thy  castles  had  betrayed  although 

Count  Ugolino  was  accused  by  fame, 
His  children  thou  should'st  not  have  tortured  so. 

The  shield  of  innocence  which  youth  may  claim 
(New  Thebes)  Uguccion  and  Brigata  share." 

Inferno^  canto  xxxiii.  11.  79-89. 

In  relating  his  conversation  with 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  he  says  : 

"  I  know  not  if  too  rashly  I  my  mind 

Expressed,  but  my  reply  this  burden  bore: 
*Alas  !  now  tell  me,  when  our  Lord  inclined 

To  put  the  keys  into  St.  Pcter^s  power, 
What  treasures  did  he  first  of  him  demand  ? 
None — *  Follow  me,'  he  said,  and  asked  no 
more. 
Peter  and  th'  others  of  Matthias's  band 

Nor  gold  nor  silver  took,  when  lots  they  cast 
For  one  in  Judas's  forfeit  place  to  stand. 

Then  stay  where  thy  just  punishment  thou 
hast, 
And  look  that  well  thou  guard  that  wealth  ill 
gained, 
Whence  thou  against  King  Charles  embold- 
ened wast. 
And  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  restrained 

By  reverence  for  the  keys  which  once  did  fill 
Thy  grasp,  while  cheerful  life  to  thee  remained, 

The  words  I  speak  would  be  severer  still ; 
Because  your  avarice   the  whole  world   hath 
grieved, 
,         Trampling  the  good,  and  raising  up  the  ill. 
You  shepherds  the  Evangelist  perceived. 

When  her  who  on  the  waters  sits  he  saw, 
And  who  with  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  lived. 
Her  who  with  seven  heads  bom  could  also 
draw 
From  the  ten  horns  conclusive  argument. 
While  yet  she  pleased  her  spouse  with  virtue's 
law. 
What  could  the  idolater  do  more,  who  bent 
To  gold  and  silver,  which  you  make  your 
God? 
But  worship  to  a  hundred  ye  present 
For  one  !     Ah !  Constantino,  what  ills  have 
flowed  ' 

Though   not  from    thy  conversion,   from   the 
dower 
Which  to  thy  gift  the  first  rich  father  owed." 
Inferno^  canto  xix.  88. 

Dante,  without  question,  like  Luther 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
acknowledged  the  spiritual^upremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  held  most  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
short,  he  was  a  sincere  Catholic.  But 
in  early  life  he  had  becomie  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  re- 
sult is  obvious  throughout  his  poem. 
To  them,  and  not  to  his  own  labors, 
learning,  experience,  or  philosophy,  he 
ascribes  the  light  of  truth  which  had 


been  poured  into  his  soul.  In  reply- 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  faith  ?  "  he 
answers :  "  Faith  is  the  Substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  proof  of  things 
not  seen."  In  answer  to  St.  Peter's 
question :  "  This  previous  faith,  whence 
comes  it  ?  "  he  replies  :  "  The  copious 
rain  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  poured 
out  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  an  argument  which  so  conclusive- 
ly convinces  me  that  every  other  proof 
seems  obtuse  in  comparison  therewith." 
After  having  recited  the  articles  of  his 
belief,  he  concludes : 

"  And  this  revealed  profundity  divine 

Which  now  I  touch  on,  to  my  heart  haa 
given 
And  sealed  the  evangelic  doctrine  mine. 

This  is  the  root,  the  spark  whose  fiery  leaven, 
Wide  spreading,  kindles  to  a  vivid  flame, 
And  in  me  sparkles  like  a  star  in  heaven.** 

Paradiso,  canto  xxiv.  11.  142-147. 

Dante  regarded  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope  as  the  source  of 
papal  corruption,  and  of  the  misery  or 
his  country. 

"  Rome,  that  of  old  reformed  the  world,  bestowed 
Light  from  two  suils,  to  show  how  each  way 
tends — 
That  of  the  civil  state,  and  that  of  God ; 

One  has  the  other  quenched,  confusion  blends 
The  sword  and  crosier ;  and  when  thus  together, 

They  can  not  fitly  work  to  their  due  ends; 
Because  when  joined  the  one  fears  not   the 
other. 
But  if  thou  doubt  it,  see  what  fruits  abound  ; 
Each   plant  is  known   when   we   the   harvest 
gather. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  now  fallen  in  mire  con- 
fess, 
By  her  confounding  these  two  regiments, 
Herself  makes  filthy  and  her  charge  no  less." 

FurgatoriOy  canto  xvi.  11.  106-129. 

Althoucrh  Dante  has  interpreted  to 
us  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  many  cases,  he  himself  needs 
an  interpreter.  Accordingly  his  works 
have  had  a  greater  number  of  com- 
mentators and  translators  than  any- 
other  literary  production,  except  the 
sacred  writings.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  interest  they  have 
excited,  as  well  as  from  their  profund- 
ity. "  AH  knowledge,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  begins  with  wonder,  passes  through 
an  interspace  of  admiration,  mixed 
with  research,  and  ends  in  wonder 
again."  Among  the  commentator  of 
Dante,  the  greatest  diversity  of  inter- 
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pretation  has  prevailed.  In  a  passage 
probably  suggested  by  acquaintance 
with  Dante,  Milton  describes  himself 
with  his  lamp  at  midnight,  on  some 
high  lonely  tower,  where  he  might 
outwatch  the  bear,  or  "  uhsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook." 

There  is  no  need  for  wishing^  that  we 
could  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Dante,  to 
know  "  what  he  means  "  in  the  above 
passage  from  Paradise J^  Yet  Gabriele 
Rosetti,  a  countryman  of  Dante's,  pub- 
lished two  octavo  volumes  to  prove 
his  poem  to  be  a  covert,  allegorical, 
and  political  satire  on  the  Papacy ;  and 
that  there  exists  a  key  to  explain  it, 
which,  in  the  author's  time,  only  the 
initiated  possessed.  "  The  voice  of 
ages,"  he  writes,  "  proclaimed  Dante  to 
be  no  less  profound  as  a  theologian 
than  matchless  as  a  poet ;  deeply  did 
I  meditate  on  his  works,  and  compare 
them,  one  with  another.  I  confronted 
them  with  those  of  other  authors ;  and 
as  doubt  swelled  into  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  became  certainty,  I  can  not 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  the 
full  (conviction)  of  his  hypocrisy  over- 
whelmed me."  {Disquisitions^  vol.  ii. 
p.  198.)  We  think  the  author,  "  come 
quel  ch  'ha  mala  luce,"  looks  a  great 
way  off  to  discover  what  is  just  at 
hand.  That  some  parts  of  the  Trilogy 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sense,  Dante  himself  has  told  us.  Mil- 
ton has  introduced  into  his  poem  the 
allegory  of  Death  and  Sin ;  but  we  do 
not,  on  that  account,  regard  Paradise 
Lost  as  an  allegory  the  sense  of  which 
is  esoteric,  or  as  a  political  mystifi- 
cation like  the  jocular  narratives  of 
Rabelais.    The  spirit  of  Dante  was  too 


•  It  would  perhaps  take  many  a  modem  poet  by 
surprise,  and  put  him  to  no  small  embarrassment, 
to  be  asked  the  meaning  of  such  and  such  a  par- 
ticularly fine  phrase.  It  is  said  that  some  gentle- 
men, having  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  meaning 
of  a  pa8sage  in  Goethe's  poetry,  determined,  as 
the  most  sure  and  satisfactory  method  of  deciding, 
to  apply  to  the  bard  himself  and  ask  an  explana- 
tion. This  they  did,  and  begged  he  would  kindly 
inform  them  what  his  meaning  was  in  the  passage 
referred  to.  Goethe  replied  :  "  Really,  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  know,  and  can  not  possibly  say,  what  I 
did  mean  I*' 


bold  and  lofty  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
"  hypocrisy,"  and  he  has  in  the  most 
outspoken  and  daring  manner  launch- 
ed his  tremendous  invectives  against 
the  Court  of  Rome.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  in  the  opening  of  his  po- 
em, the  panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf, 
are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  Neri 
and  their  allies  ;  this  was  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  but  he  soon 
drops  all  metaphor,  inveighing  against 
them  in  the  plainest  and  most  bitter 
terms,  in  open  and  undisguised  war- 
fare. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  respecting  the  Divina  Coirir 
media^  commends  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment as  well  as  to  our  feelings,  whicn 
revolt  from  Rosetti's  odious  charge  of 
hypocrisy : 

"  It  is  the  sincerest  of  all  poems  I  It  came 
deep  out  of  the  author's  heart  of  hearts ;  and 
it  goes  deep,  and  through  long  generations, 
into  ours.  Sincerity,  too,  we  find  to  be  the 
measure  of  worth.  No  work  known  to  me  is 
so  elaborate  as  this  of  Dante's,  It  has  all 
been  molten  in  the  hottest  furnace  of  his 
soul.  Every  compartment  is  worked  out, 
with  intense  earnestness,  into  truth,  into  clear 
visuallty.  It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  in  this 
the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rendered  for- 
ever rhythmically  visible  there.  There  is  a 
brevity,  an  abrupt  transition  in  him.  Tacitus 
is  not  briefer,  more  condensed ;  and  then,  in 
Dante,  it  seems  a  natural  condensation,  spon- 
taneous to  the  man.  One  smiting  word,  and 
then  there  is  silence;  nothing  more  is  said. 
This  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 
With  what  a  sharp  decisive  grace  he  snatches 
the  true  likeness  of  a  matter ;  cuts  into  it 'as 
with  a  pen  of  fire.  Plutus,  the  blustering 
giant,  collapses  at  Virgil's  rebuke,  *  as  the  sails 
sink,  the  ma.st  being  suddenly  broken.'  Or 
that  poor  Brunette  Latini,  with  the  cotto 
aspettOy  face  *  baked,'  parched  brown  and  lean ; 
and  the  *  fiery  snow-wmd,'  slow,  deHberate,  nev- 
er-ending I  Or  the  lids  of  those  tombs ;  square 
sarcophaguses,  in  that  silent,  dim-burning  hall, 
each  with  its  soul  in  torment ;  the  lids  laid 
open  there,  to  he  shut  at  the  ju<igment-day, 
through  eternity.  And  how  i'arinata  rises; 
and  how  Cavalcante  falls  at  hearing  of  his 
son,  and  the  past  tense  *  fue.' 

"  Dante's  painting  is  not  only  graphic,  brief, 
true,  and  of  a  vividness  as  of  fire  in  a  dark 
night,  it  is  every  way  noble,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  great  soul.  Francesca  and  her  lover  I  a 
thing  woven  of  rainbows,  on  a  ground  of 
eternal  black.  A  small,  flute-voice  of  infinite 
wail,  speaks  there  into  our  very  heart  of 
hearts.  A  touch  of  womanhood  in  it  too;  della 
bella  persona^  che  mi  Ju  toUa;  and  even  in 
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tlie  pit  of  woe,  it  is  a  solace^  that  Tie  will  never 
part  from  her!  Saddest  tragedy  in  these 
idlai  gijai  And  the  racking  winds  in  that  aer 
brunOf  whirl  them  away  agam  to  wail  forever ! 
Dante  was  the  friend  of  this  poor  Francesca's 
fiither.  Francesca,  herself,  may  have  sat  upon 
the  poet*s  knee,  when  a  bright,  innocent  child. 
Infinite  pity,  yet  infinite  rigor  of  law ;  it  is  so 
nature  is  made,*  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that 
she  was  made.  What  a  paltry  notion  is  that, 
of  his  Divine  CoTnedy's  being  a  poor  splenetic, 
impotent,  terrestrial  libel ;  putting  those  into 
hell  whom  he  could  not  be  avenged  upon  on 
earth !  I  suppose,  if  ever  pity,  tender  as  a 
mother's,  was  m  the  heart  of  any  man,  it  was 
in  Dante's.  But  a  man  who  does  not  know 
Tigor,  can  not  know  pity  either.  His  very 
pity  will  be  cowardly,  egotistic  sentimentality, 
or  little  better.  I  know  not  in  the  world  an 
affection  equal  to  Dante's.  It  is  a  tenderness, 
a  trembling,  longing,  pitying  love,  like  the 
wail  of  .£olian  harps,  and  soft  as  a  young 
child*s  heart  Those  longings  of  his  toward 
Beatrice ;  their  meeting  in  Paradise ;  his  gaz- 
ing in  her  pure,  transfigured  eyes ;  her  that 
h£^  been  purified  by  death  so  long,  separated 
80  far.  One  likens  it  to  the  song  of  angels ; 
it  is  among  the  purest  utterances  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  human  soul. 

*^  Dante  is  intense  in  all  things.  His  scorn, 
his  grief,  are  transcendent  as  his  love ;  as,  in- 
deed, what  are  they  but  the  inverse  or  converse 
of  his  love  ?  ^A  Dio  spacienti,  ed  a'  nemici 
sui ;'  Hateful  both  to  God  and  to  his  enemies ! 
Lofly  scorn,  unappeasable  silent  reprobation 
and  aversion ;  *  Non  ragionam  di  lor ;'  We  will 
not  speak  of  them,  but  look  and  pass.  Or 
think  of  this,  *JVbn  ha  speranza  di  morte  :* 
They  have  not  the  hope  to  die.  For  rigor, 
earnestness,  and  depth,  Dante  is  not  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  modem  world  ;  to  seek  his  par- 
allel, we  must  go  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
live  with  the  antique  prophets. 

"  Dante's  poem  is  a  sublime  embodiment  of 
the  soul  of  Christianity.  It  expresses  how  he 
felt  good  and  evil  to  be  the  two  polar  ele- 
ments of  this  creation,  on  which  it  all  turns  ; 
that  these  two  differ,  not  by  preferability  of 


*  We  are  told  by  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
that  he  had  attained  his  sixth  year  when  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  place ;  *^  an 
event,"  he  says,  "which  greatly  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind  for  the  first  time."  He  could  not 
reconcile  a  catastrophe  so  suddenly  destructive  to 
thousands  with  the  idea  of  a  Providence,  all-pow- 
et^ui  and  all-benevolent.  But  he  afterward  learn- 
ed, he  tells  us,  to  recognize  in^  such  events  the 
"  God  of  the  Old  Testament."  Yes,  it  is  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  whom  we  see  exhibited  in 
all  nature  and  all  providence ;  and  it  is  our  wis- 
dom and  duty,  however  little  we  can  comprehend 
his  proceedings,  to  exercise  full  confidence  in  their 
justice  and  propriety.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him,  righteousness  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  his  throne." 


one  to  the  other,  but  by  incompatibility  abso- 
lute and  infinite ;  that  the  one  is  excellent 
and  high,  as  light  and  heaven,  the  other  hide- 
ous, black — ^black  as  Grehenna  and  the  pit  of 
hell.  Everlasting  justice,  yet  with  penitence, 
with  everlasting  pity." 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
the  Divina  Commedia  is  not  without  its 
faults.  What  human  work  is  perfect  ? 
Homer  sometimes  nods,  particularly 
in  the  management  of  his  machinery, 
or  treatment  of  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
The  blending  of  Pagan  mythology 
with  Christian  tradition  and  the  truuis 
of  Holy  Scripture,  makes  Dante's  po- 
em in  some  parts  appear  like  the  de- 
batable ground  between  the  ancient 
superstition  and  the  newer  faith ;  in 
which,  however,  the  latter  is  victori- 
ous, and  the  dethroned  and  desecrated 
gods  of  the  Pantheon,  transformed  to 
demons,  are  dragged  at  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  the  conqueror.  In  Dante's 
age,  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  univers- 
ally received ;  the  poet,  accordingly, 
regards  the  earth  as  inmiovably  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars,  as  moving  round  it  once  in  eve- 
ry twenty-four  hours.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  un- 
disputed and  paramount;  so  that  a 
quotation  from  nis  works,  with  an  ipse 
dixit,  was  deemed  suflicient,  and  all- 
conclusive  in  any  controversy.  Even 
in  theology,  though  himself  a  heathen, 
his  authority  was  appealed  to  by  Christ- 
ian divines.  Dante  makes  a  some- 
what prodigal  display,  occasionally,  of 
his  Aristotelian  lore.  Yet,  endowed 
as  he  was,  with  a  rare  sagacity,  he 
went  far  ahead  of  his  time,  not  only 
in  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also 
in  physics.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
European  voyagers  crossed  the  line ; 
yet  in  the  imaginary  voyage  of  Ulysses 
to  the  Antipodes,  Dante  has  foreshad- 
owed the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  may  have  ^^t^  a  hint  to  Colum- 
bus himself  Ulysses  in  describing 
his  voyage  southward,  says  : 

**  Each  star  of  the  other  pole,  as  on  we  bore, 
The  night  beheld,  and  ours  had  sunk  so  low, 
That  now  it  rose  not  on  the  ocean-floor." 

Infemoy  canto  xxvi.  11.  13*7-189, 

And  in  relating  his  own  voyage  to 
the  Mount  of  Purgatory,  Dante  saya : 
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**  I  tarned  me  to  the  right,  and  fixed  mj  mind 
On  the  other  pole,  and  those  four  stars  I  saw, 
Ne'er  seen  save  bj  the  earliest  of  mankmd." 
Furgalorio,  canto  i.  11.  22-24. 

Amerigo  Vespuccio,  Dante's  coun- 
tryman, m  his  third  voyage,  in  1601, 
first  applied  these  lines  to  that  magnifi- 
cent constellation,  the  Southern  Cross, 
which  consists  of  four  stars,  and  is  to 
the  southern  what  our  Pole-star  is  to 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Dante  displays  nis  knowledge  of 
gravitation,  and  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  when  he  speaks  of  the  centre  as 
the  place — 

"Toward  which  all  heary  things  from  all  parts 
tend."  Inferno^  canto  xxx.  L  8 

We  have  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the 
Earth  anticipated  in  a  single  line,  In- 
/emOy  canto  xii.  1.  43  : 

'*  The  world  has  oft  been  into  chaos  tamed." 

And  one  can  hardly  help  supposing 
that  Dante  must  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  of  the 
pre- Adamite  earth,  and  with  its  enor- 
mous occupants,  now  extinct,  and  so 
recently  disclosed  by  geology.  Of 
"the  horrible  giants,^'  he  says: 

"  Nature,  indeed,  when  she  declined  the  art 

Of  forming  such  as  these,  did  what  was  meet, 
Taking  from  war  these  vassals  grim  and  swart ; 

And  if  the  elephant  and  whale  so  great 
Bepent  her  not,  who  ponders  as  he  ought 

Holds   her   herein  more  just   and  more  dis- 
creet.**       Inferno^  canto  xxxi.  1.  49. 

That  Dante  was  deficient  in  the 
feeling  of  humor,  is  true,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault. 
He  never  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the 
ridiculous :  he  was  much  too  earnest 
for  jocularity,  and  he  made  his  poem 
as  serious  tis  the  grave  and  the  world 
beyond  it.  Hence  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  word  Comedy,  which 
is  not  a  true  rendering  of  the  word 
Commedia^  as  used  by  Dante,  and 
understood  in  his  time.  A  Comedy 
—  without  the  least  gleam  of  the 
comic  from  beginning  to  end,  but  much 
of  the  tragic,  and  more  of  the  grand 
and  sublime  !  Nor  is  it  properly  dra- 
matic. Milton  and  Bvron  wrote  dra- 
mas, but  the  genius  of  each  was  essen- 
tially undramatic.  So  was  Dante's : 
in  this  respect  it  was  in  direct  contrast 
with  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  genius 
of  Shakespeare  was  many-sided ;   and 


he  sympathized  with  much  which  Dante 
would  have  condemned  and  scorned. 
The  perfect  dramatist  never  intrudes 
his  own  personality,  but,  forgetting 
himself,  lives  only  in  the  character 
which  he  portrays.  He  displays  the 
virtues  ana  the  vices,  the  wisdom  and 
the  folly  of  the  different  characters 
whom  he  undertakes  to  represent.  It 
is  his  business  to  describe  what  is,  and 
not  to  decide  what  should  or  should 
not  be.  Shakespeare's  power  of  sym- 
pathy took  a  wider  range  than  Dante's ; 
and  his  creative  power  could  identify 
itself  with  all  it  saw,  could  think  their 
thoughts,  and  speak  their  language. 
In  his  historical  plays  we  may  dis- 
cover, indeed,  a  genuine  warmth  of 
patriotism,  but  in  his  other  writings 
we  learn  little  of  himself.  His  genius 
flashed  its  light  over  the  whole  world 
of  human  nature,  describing  actions 
without  deciding  on  their  merits  or 
demerits.  With  Dante  it  was  other- 
wise: he  too  has  described  mankind 
as  he  found  them ;  but  he  has  passed 
judgment  on  all  he  saw  and  neard, 
applauding  their  virtues  with  just 
praise,  and  branding  their  vices  with 
the  stamp  of  indelible  infamy.  Ttere 
is  also  in  his  works  (as  in  those  of 
Byron)  a  constant  and  unavoidable 
self- portraiture.  In  reading  Shake- 
speare we  seldom  think  of  the  author ; 
in  reading  Dante  we  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  nim.  Shakespeare's  presence 
is  masked  by  the  immense  variety  of 
characters  which  he  assumes ;  but 
Dante  ever  accompanies  us  in  his  own. 
To  Shakespeare's  facile  temperament 
fun  and  frolic  appear  to  have  given 
delight ;  he  smiled  on  the  follies  of 
mankind,  and  seldom  frowned  on  their 
vices;  but  from  the  severer  moral 
judgment  of  Dante,  and  his  unbending 
sternness,  they  always  met  with  re- 
probation and  condemnation. 

The  most  extensively  known  trans- 
lation into  English  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  is  Gary's,  of  which  many 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  since 
it  was  first  published  by  subscription. 
But  it  is  in  blank  verse,  which  can  give 
the  reader  no  idea  of  Dante's  music — 
the  terza  rima  of  the  original — that 
continuous  and  interchanging  harmo- 
ny, so  suitable  to  Dante's  great  and 
solemn  theme,  ''like  a  chime  on  the 
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bells  of  eternity."  That  so  many 
translations  of  the  Florentine  poet 
should  have  recently  appeared,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  greatness,  and  a  proof 
that  a  correct  and  elevated  taste  is  in- 
creasing among  English  readers.  There 
is  no  lack  of  correct  versions  of  Dante; 
the  most  common  and  fatal  fault  in 
translations  is  the  absence  of  the  vis 
poetica.  "A  good  translation,"  says 
the  Times,  (Satur3ay,  January  15th, 
1859,)  "implies  ability  of  the  highest 
order,  and  this  especially  in  poetry, 
where  the  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
most  perfect  form — in  a  form  which 
can  not  be  altered  in  its  minutest  detail 
without  injury.  To  translate  the  per- 
fect crystal  of  one  language  into  the 
perfect  crystal  of  another  is  no  mean 
effort,  and  the  instances  in  which  this 
has  been  done  so  well  as  to  preclude 
every  attempt  at  rivalry  are  very  few 
.  .  .  .  It  is  nonsense  to  translate 
the  ottava  rima  of  Tasso  into  English 
heroics ;  it  is  an  injustice  to  translate 
the  terza  rima  of  Dante  into  blank 
verse." 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  work  on  "  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age,"  that  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Dante  have  succeeded,  as 
none  others  have  done,  in  expressing 
fully,  by  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  their 
verse,  the  thoughts  they  intended  to 
convey,  and  this  without  any  strain- 
ing after  effect,  or  unnatural  distortion 
of  language  ;  indeed,  without  leaving 
a  trace  to  show  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced has  been  in  any  way  the  result 
of  care  or  labor. 

The  translation  of  the  Inferno,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  the  most  recent  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  correct,  in  good  taste, 
and  certainly  superior  to  several  of 
its  predecessors. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Barlow,  the  title  of 
whose  recent  work  we  have  given,  is 
well  known,  from  his  previous  publi- 
cations, as  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great 
Italian  poet.  He  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  proposal  for  a  Dante  cele- 
bration, and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  programme  which  was  observed 
on  the  occasion.  By  his  Italian  studies 
and  travels,  he  appears  to  have  acclim- 
ated his  genius  to  that  people  and 


their  delightfal  country,  so  that  in  one 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  Florence, 
during  the  festival,  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  Italian  language.  His 
recent  volume  of  Critical^  Historical^ 
and  Philosophical  Cojitributions  to  tlie 
Study  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  dis- 
plays great  industry  and  extensive 
research.  We  have  an  introductory 
account  of  Codices;  an  account  of 
Codices  at  Rome,  in  Florence,  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  in  France  and  Belgium, 
in  England,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Ger- 
many ;  then  an  account  of  the  various 
readings  in  the  Inferno,  in  Purgatorio, 
and  in  Paradiso,  with  a  copious  index 
and  supplement.  The  readings  consti- 
tute the  great  bulk  of  the  volume,  of 
which  the  largest  space  is  given  to 
Paradiso,  Some  of  these  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Athenaeum, 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  learned 
doctor  in  all  his  conclusions ;  but  his 
criticisms  on  various  passages,  bis 
illustrations  of  Dante's  great  work, 
and  view  of  its  literary  history,  de- 
serve the  attention  and  must  command 
the  respect  of  every  student  of  the 
Trilogy ;  while  his  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  illustrious  Florentine  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings in  celebration  of  the  six 
hundredth  birthday  of  Dante,  the  City 
of  Flowers  was  the  scene  of  a  splendid 
illumination.  The  winding  Arno  re- 
flected myriads  of  lamps,  the  bridges 
that  cross  it  and  streets  on  either  side 
of  it  might  be  traced  in  long  lines  of 
light,  amidst  which  rose  conspicuous 
the  Duomo,  the  Campanile,  and  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  ;  and  far  away 
among  the  cypresses,  old  San  Minuato 
shone  out  resplendent  against  the 
evening  sky;  while  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  Bargello  seemed  on  fire  ;  and 
soaring  above  all,  the  grand  tower  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  sholie  brightly — 
like  the  rekindled  Pharos  of  Liberty. 
May  the  auspicious  omen  be  fully  re- 
alized !  May  the  recent  happy  gather- 
ing in  Florence,  which  we  regard  as  a 
sign  of  the  unity  and  freedom  to  which 
Italy  has  already  attained,  prove  also 
a  means  of  strengthening  in  at  unity, 
without  which  Italian  freedom  can  not 
long  exist,  and  a  truthful  augury  of 
that  complete  emancipation  of  all  her 
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children  from  the  yoke  of  (he  Austrian, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Popedom,  and 
from  the  dominion  of  error,  supersti- 
tion, and  vice,  which,  in  the  counsels 
of  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  we 
have  no  doubt  is  intended  for  her. 


Art  JoamaL 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OP 
THE  AGE. 

BT  8.  0.  BALL,  f.8.A.,   AND  MBS.  S.  C.   BALL. 
I/EI6H  HTINT, 

Leigh  Hunt,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  October  nine- 
teenth, 1784.  Like  Coleridge  and  Lamb, 
ho  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  chiefly  under  the  same  grammar- 
master,  and,  like  Lamb,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  going  to  the  University 
(which,  on  the  Christ's  Hospital  found- 
ation, is  understood  to  imply  going 
into  the  Church)  by  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which,  however,  he  had  the 
better  luck  to  outgrow.  At  school,  as 
afterward,  he  was  remarkable  for  ex- 
uberance of  animal  spirits,  and  for  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  his  friends,  but 
did  not  evince  any  great  regard  for  his 
studies,  except  when  the  exercises  were 
in  verse.  His  prose  themes  were  so 
bad,  that  the  master  used  to  crumple 
them  up  in  his  hand,  and  throw  them 
to  the  boys  for  their  amusement. 
Animal  spirits,  a  power  of  receiving  de- 
light from  the  commonest  every  day  ob- 
jects,  as  well  as  remote  ones,  and  a  sort 
of  luxurious  natural  piety,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  are  the  prevailing  influences  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  writings.  His  friend  Haz- 
litt  used  to  say  of  him,  in  allusion  to 
his  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock, 
(which  is  from  the  West-Indies,)  that 
he  had  "  tropical  blood  in  his  veins." 
.  .  .  .  "He  has  been  an  ardent 
politician  in  his  time,  and  has  suffered 
in  almost  every  possible  way  for  opin- 
ions, which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
he  has  lived  to  see,  in  a  great  measure, 
triumph.  Time  and  suffering,  without 
altering  them,  we  imderstand,  have 
blunted  his  exertions  as  a  partisan,  by 
showing  him  the  excuses  common  and 
necessary  to  all    men;    but  the  zeal 
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which  he  has  lost  as  a  partisan,  he  no 
less  evinces  for  the  advancement  of 
mankind." 

The  passages  printed  above  are  con* 
tained  m  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Leigh  Hunt  in  1838,  and  were  notes 
for  a  biography  I  wrote  of  him  in  the 
£ook  of  (rems.  His  ancestors,  who 
originally  "  hailed  "  from  Devonshire, 
were,  on  the  father's  side,  Tories  and 
cavaliers  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Crom»well,  and  settled  in  Barbadoes. 
His  grand-mother  was  "  an  O'Brien,  and 
very  proud  of  her  descent  from  Irish 
kings.^'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  his  father,  for  the  zeal 
he  displayed  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings on  the  royalist  side,  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  popular  party.  He 
was  dragged  out  of  his  house:  and 
after  having  narrowly  escaped  being 
tarred  and  feathered,  was  carried  to 
prison,  but  was  enabled  to  escape  by  a 
heavy  bribe  to  one  of  the  sentinels  f^o 
guarded  him,  and  getting  on  board  a 
ship  in  the  Delaware,  made  his  way  to 
Barbadoes,  and  thence  to  England* 
By  his  loyalty,  a  very  considlrable 
landed  estate  was  lost  to  his  family. 
He  ultimately,  however,  became  a  re- 
publican and  an  "  Universalist,  a  sect 
that  believed  all  mankind,  and  even 
the  demons,  would  be  eventually  sav- 
ed." After  some  time  practicing  as  a 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  he  "  emigrated" 
to  Kngland,  and  entered  the  Church, 
having  wedded  a  lady  of  Pennsylvaniaj 
against  the  conseht  of  her  fatner,  '^  a 
stern  merchant."  "She  had  Quaker 
breeding,"  and  although  of  a  proverb- 
ially "fierce  race"- — the  Shewells — 
she  was  meek,  kindly,  and  Christian, 
and  from  her,  no  doubt,  the  poet  de- 
rived much  of  the  gentle  urbanity  and 
generous  sympathy  that  were  essential 
features  in  his  character.  To  her^  also.' 
he  traces  a  "  constitutional  timidity," 
that  "often  perplexed  him  through, 
life;"  it  is  not  so  much  seen  in  his 
books  as  it  was  in  his  conversation  and 
conduct.  This  characteristic  was  no- 
ticed by  many,  who  wondered  that  so 
"mild"  a  person  should  have  embark- 
ed on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  and 
have  become  a  fierce  partisan  of  the 
pen. 

"Not  long  after  he  made  his  home  in 
England,  his  father,  having  taken  or- 
2 
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dcrs,  became  tttor  to  the  nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  whose  name  was 
Leigh,  after  whom  he  called  his  latest 
bom,*  who  was  nine  years  younger 
than  the  youngest  of  his  brothers,  of 
whom  there  were  several.  His  father 
had  the  spiritual  cure  of  Southgate ; 
and  there,  Leigh  Hunt  writes,  "  I  first 
saw  the  light."  Southgate  was  then 
"  lying  out  of  the  way  of  innovation," 
with  a  pure  sweet  air  of  antiquity  about 
it,  on  the  border  of  Enfield  Chase,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Edmonton.  The  house  is 
yet  standing.  The  neighborhood  retains 
much  of  its  peculiar  character ;  it  has 
still  "an  air  of  antiquity;"  of  old 
houses  and  ancient  trees  many  yet  re- 
main; the  forest  is  indeed  gone,  but 
modern  "  improvements  "  have  but 
little  spoiled  tne  locality. 

In  1792  he  entered  Christ's  Hospital ; 
for  eight  years  he  toiled  there,  bare- 
headed all  that  time,  save  now  and 
then  when  "  he  covered  a  few  inches  of 
pericranium  with  a  cap  no  bigger  than 
a  crimipet."  Here,  however,  he  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship,  under  the  iron  rule 
of  the  hard  taskmaster  of  whom  some- 
thing has  been  said  in  the  "  Memory  " 
of  Coleridge.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
after-tone  of  his  mind  was  derived  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  not 
only  his  love  of  streets,  but  his  love  of 
flowers — ^his  luxuries  at  every  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  grateful  to  the 
Hospital  for  having  "  bred  him  up  in 
old '  cloisters,"  for  the  friendships  he 
formed  there,  and  for  the  introductions 
it  gave  him  to  Homer  and  to  Ovid. 
In  1802  his  father  published  a  volume 
of  his  verses  under  the  title  of  Juveni- 
lia^ of  which  the  poet  in  his  maturity 
grew  ashamed.  For  some  time  he  was 
*'  in  the  law-office  of  his  brother  Ste- 
phen." Gradually  he  drew  in,  and 
gave  out,  knowledge.  He  next  ob- 
tained a  clerknship  in  the  War-office, 
which  he  relinquished  when  he  became 
a  political  writer — ^first  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  News^  and  afterward 
in  the  Examiner.  He  was,  by  profes- 
sion, a  man  of  letters,  working  with 


*  His  names  were  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt ; 
so  they  stand  in  the  baptismal  registry,  although 
he  is  known  only  as  Leigh  Hunt 


his  pen  for  bis  daily  bread,  and  becoiti- 
ing,  all  at  once,  a  critic  of  authors,  ao 
tors,  and  artists. 

In  1808,  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Leigh,  "  set  up  "  "  the  Examiner^  the 
main  objects  of  which  were  (as  IoQiA. 
states  in  his  autobiography)  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  I^arliament, 
liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  Tespe- 
cially  freedom  from  superstition,)  and 
a  fusion  of  literary  taste  into  all  sub* 
jects  whatsoever." 

They  soon  made  it  popular,  but  had 
to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  freedom  of 
speech  that  was  then,  even  in  its  mild- 
est tones,  a  crime  in  England.  They 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sandpoimds,*  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  they  remained  in  differ^ 
ent  prisons  until  the  third  of  February, 
1815,  John  at  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
Leigh  in  Surrey  Jail,  where,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  wife  (he 
had  married  in  1809)  and  his  children 
with  him,  and  in  various  other  ways 
his  incarceration  was  made  compara- 
tively light;  for  here  he  had  many 
admiring  and  sympathizing  visitors, 
among  them  Byron,  Moore,f  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Haydon,  and  Wilkie. 


*  Some  influential  friends  offered  to  raise  a 
subscription  to  pay  the  fine ;  but  that  was  declined 
by  the  brothers.  To  this  and  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  subsequent  government  prosecutions, 
(some  of  which  failed,  however,  in  obtaining  ver- 
dicts against  them,)  may  be  attributed  the  pccuni- 
ary  difficulties  which  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  labored 
under  during  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

f  Ih  Moore^s  TSoopenny  Post-hag^  in  the  midst 
of  political  triflings,  we  come  upon  these  earnest 
lines  on  the  separation  and  imprisonment  of  the 
two  brothers : 
**  Go  to  your  prisons— though  the  air  of  spring 
No  mountain  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring; 
Though  summer  flowers  ^all  pass  unseen  away, 
And  all  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 
May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls. 
At  morn  or  eve,  upon  your  dreary  walls — 
Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if  awed, 
To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad ! 
Tet  go — for  thoughts,  as  blessed  as  the  air 
Of  spring  or  summer  flowers,  await  you  there  ; 
Thoughts,  such  as  He,  who  feasts  his  courtly  creir 
In  rich  conservatories,  never  knew ! 
Pure  self  esteem -> the  smiles  that  light  within—- 
The  zeal,  whose  circling  charities  begin    [near, 
With  the  few  loved  ones  Heaven  has  placed  il 
Nor  cease,  till  all  mankind  are  in  its  ^here ! — 
The  pride  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or  plea 
And  the  fresh  spirit,  that  can  warble  free, 
Through  prison  bars,  its  hymn  of  liberty  I* 
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It  has  been  too  generaUv  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  tnis  libel,  the  pun- 
ishment greatly  exceeded  'the  offense. 
Making  due  allo^i^ance  for  the  differ- 
ence between  "  now  and  then,"  it  would 
not  seem  so ;  for  perhaps  no  libel  more 
bitter  was  ever  printed.  If  the  Prince 
had  been  a  grazier,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained the  protection  he  claimed  from 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen;  and  if  the 
author  had  written  of  the  grazier  in 
terms  such  as  he  wrote  of  the  Prince, 
he  must  have  accepted  the  issue.  Here 
is  the  marrow  of  it — there  ca;n  be  no 
harm  in  reprinting,  to  condemn  it,  half 
a  century  and  more  since  it  was  writ- 
ten. Hunt  was  commenting  upon  an 
article  of  gross  adulation  of  the  Prince 
in  the  Morning  Post:  "Who  would 
have  imagined  that,  this  *  Adonis  in 
loveliijess '  was  a  corpulent  gentleman 
of  fifty ;  in  short,  that  this  delightful, 
blissful,  wise,  pleasurable,  honorable, 
virtuous,  true,  and  immortal  prince, 
was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and  dis- 
grace, a  despiser  of  don^estic  ties,  the 
companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps, 
a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  cen- 
tury without  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect 
of  posterity  ?"* 

The  visit  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  its  result  in  the  publication 
of  The  Liberal :  Verse  and  Prose  from 
the  fSouth,  forms  part  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  epoch.  In  May,  1822, 
at  Byron's  request.  Hunt  left  England 
for  Leghorn,  where,  in  July,  he  found 
his  attached  friend  Shelley,  f  a  very 


•  It  was  contiuned  in  the  Examiner ^  No.  221, 
published  on  Sunday,  twenty-second  of  March, 
1812.  In  one  of  bis  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Leigh  Hunt 
writes :  "  The  libel  would  pot  have  been  so  savage 
had  I  not  been  warmed  into  it  by  my  indignation 
at  the  Regent's  breaking  his  promises* to  the  Irish." 
**  It  originated  in  my  sympathies  with  the  sufier- 
jngs  of  the  people  of  Ireland."  When  Leigh 
Hunt  met  O'Connell  some  years  afterward,  the 
latter  told  him  how  much  the  article  delighted 
him,  but  that  he  felt  certain  of  the  penalties  it 
would  draw  down  upon  its  author. 

f  I  find  this  description  of  Shelley  in  one  of  my 
letters  from  Leigh  Hunt:  "Shelley  was  tall  and 
slight  of  figure,  with  a  singular  union  of  general 
delicacy  of  organizaiion  and  muscular  strength. 
His  hair  was  brown,  prematurely  touched  with 
gray;  his  complexion  fair  and  glowing;  his  eyes 
gray  and  extremely  vivid;  his  face  small  and 
delicately  featured,  especially    about  ^hc  lower 


few  days  before  the  terrible  death  of 
that  greatly  gifted  man  of  genius.  The 
sad  event  changed  the  after  destiny  of 
Leigh  Hunt ;  Byron  seems  to  have  lik- 
ed him  but  little ;  their  elements  could 
no  more  have  mingled  than  fire  and 
oil ;  their  intercourse  did  not  last  long ; 
one  of  the  consequences  much  impair- 
ed the  reputation  of  Leigh  Hunt — the 
volume  Byron  and  his  Ootemporaries 
was  a  fatal  error;  Leigh  Hunt  could 
no  more  comprehend  Byron  than  Byron 
could  understand  and  appreciate  Leigh 
Hunt* 

On  his  return  from  the  "sunny 
south,"  Hunt  went  to  live  at  Highgate. 
The  sylvan  scenery  of  the  London 
suburb  refreshed  him;  he  luxuriated 
in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  open  heath, 
the  adjacent  meadows,  and  the  neigh- 
boring woods.  The  walk  across  the 
fields  from  Highgate  to  Hampstead, 
with  ponds  on  one  side  and  Caen 
Wood  on  the  other,  used  to  be  "  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  England,"  and  he 
says  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Italy :  "  I 
would  quit  them  all  for  a  walk  over 
the  fields  from  Hampstead."  He  had, 
indeed,  long  loved  the  locality — before 
he  left  England  he  had  dwelt  in  a  pret- 
ty cottage  at  Hampstead;  it  is  still 
standing,  and  but  little  altered — a  fit 
dwelling  for  a  poet,  aa  indeed  it  still  is, 
for  a  poet  now  inhabits  the  place, 
which  is  hallowed  to  him  by  a  memo- 
ry of  his  predecessor.  Shelley  went 
often  to  visit  Leigh  Hunt  there,  de- 


part, and  he  had  an  expression  of  countenance, 
when  he  was  talking  in  his  usual  earnest  fashion, 
giving  you  the  idea  of  something  *  seraphical.' 
Hazlict  said  *  he  looked  like  a  spirit.* "  In  the 
same  letter  occurs  this  sketch  of  his  friend  Keats : 

"Keats  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  some- 
what krge  above,  in  proportion  to  his  lower  limbs, 
which,  however,  were  neatly  formed ;  and  he  had 
any  thing  in  his  dress  and  general  demeanor  but 
that  appearance  of  levity  which  has  been  strangely 
attributed  to  him  in  a  late  publication.  In  fact, 
he  had  so  much  of  the  reverse,  though  in  no  un- 
becoming degree,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to 
maintain  a  certain  jealous  care  of  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  genius,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  sense 
of  his  origin.  His  face  was  handsome  and  sensi- 
tive, with  a  look  in  the  eyes  at  once  earnest  and. 
tender ;  and  his  hair  grew  in  delicate  brown  ring^ 
lets,  of  remarkable  beauty." 

*  Southey,  writing  in  November,  1822,  says: 

"He  (Byron)  and  Leigh  Hunt,  no  doubt,  will 
quarrel,  and  their  separation  break  up  the  oon* 
cem*' — that  is,  7%9  LiUral, 
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lighting  in  the  natural  broken  ground, 
and  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  place,  which 
"  used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of 
animal  spirits."  Here  he  swam  his 
paper  boats  in  the  pond,  and  played  ! 
with  children ;  and  to  that  house  Shel- 
ley brought  at  midnight  a  poor  wo- 
man, a  forlorn  sister,  whom  he  had 
found  in  a  fit  on  the  heath,  and  whom 
he  thus  saved  from  death. 

Leigh  Hunt,  when  I  knew  most  of 
him,  was  living  at  Edwardes  Square, 
Kensington,  in  a  small  house,  on  re- 
stricted means.  All  his  life  long  his 
means  were  limited ;  it  is,  indeed,  noto- 
rious that  he  was  put  to  many  "  shifts," 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  "  His 
whole  life,"  says  his  son,  "  was  one  of 

Eecuniary  difficulty."  No  doubt  he 
ad  that  lack  of  prudence  which  is  so 
often  one  of  the  heavy  drawbacks  of 
genius — one  of  the  penalties  that  Na- 
ture exacts  as  a  set-off  against  the  larg- 
est and  holiest  of  her  gifts.  It  may  not, 
and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse,  in  bar  of  judgment ; 
the  world  is  not  bound  to  make  allow- 
ances for  those  struggles  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  soul  with  poverty,  which  not 
Tinfrcquently  seem  to  have  discreditable 
issues,  and  usually  bear  dead-sea  fruit. 
There  have  been  many  men  of  genius 
who  would  suffer  the  extreme  of  penury 
rather  than  borrow — such,  for  example, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  was  Thomas 
Moore,  to  whom  the  purses  of  wealthy 
and  high-born  friends  were  as  sacred 
as  the  crown  jewels ;  but  men  of  letters 
are  for  the  most  part  less  scrupulous ; 
to  some  it  seems  venial,  to  others  little 
else  than  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
text,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  and  a  belief  that  God 
makes  almoners  of  those  he  enriches 
with  overabundance.  Such  ideas,  how- 
ever, are  opposed  to  the  views  of  socie- 
ty ;  undoubtedly  they  lower  the  intel- 
lectual standard,  and  debase  the  mind ; 
self-respect  can  rarely  exist  without 
independence ;  yet,  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  kindred  spirit — unhappy  Will 
Kennedy  —  "if  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments be  a  crime,  then  are  the  records 
•  of  genius  a  Newgate  Calendar."* 

1  do  not  mean  the  reader  to  infer 


•  I  knew  intimately,  between  the  years  1 826 
and  1830,  the  author  I  have  quoted— William 


that  either  privately  or  publicly  there 
is  aught,  dishonorable  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  Leigh  Hunt.  "Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another?"  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  applications  to  friends 
for  pecuniary  aid  were  frequent,  and 
may  have  been  wearisome.  Of  such 
friends  he  had  many.  Among  the  most 
generous  of  them,  was  that  good  man, 
Horace  Smith.* 

Surely  the  lines  of  Cowley  apply 
with  emphatic  force  to  Hunt : 

"  Business — the  frivolous  pretense 
Of  human  lusts  to  cast  off  innocence  I 
Business — the  thing  that  I  of  all  things  hate! 
Business — the  contradiction  of  my  fate  T* 

The  truth  is,  that,  like  many  men  of 
his  order,  he  never  knew  the  value  of 
money.  He  was  very  generous,  and 
certainly  thoughtless,  in  giving.  No 
reckless  extravagance  is  laid  to  his 
charge ;  his  habits  were  the  very  op- 
posite to  those  of  a  spendthrift ;  he 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  what  are 
called  "  the  luxuries  of  life."  Simple 
in  his  "  ways,"  temperate  almost  to  the 
extreme  ;  his  "  feasts  "  were  with  the 
poets,  his  predecessors,  and  the  table 
was  alwavs  well  furnished  that  was 
covered  with  books,  f 


Kennedy.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius, 
but  wayward  and  reckless.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
many  years  before  his  death— his  intellectual 
death,  that  is  to  say;  for  his  latter  years  were 
passed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died.  Mj 
introduction  to  him  was  singular.  I  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic  Review — so  far  back  as  1825 — a  small 
book  he  had  published,  either  in  Glasgow  or 
Paisley,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  of  ack now- 
legmcnt.  It  1<  d  to  my  inviting  him  to  London  as 
my  guest,  and  by  my  influence  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  reporter  on  the  Morning  Journal^  a 
newspaper  with  which  I  was  myself  connected, 
and  of  which  I  was  subsequently,  for  a  time,  the 
editor.  Kennedy  was  an  Irishman,  a  native  of 
Belfast.  •  His  youth  had  been  "wandering;"  pre- 
vious to  his  visiting  London,  he  was,  I  under- 
stand, a  strolling  player  in  Scotland,  where  he 
had  probably  acquired  habits  that  led  to  the  eariy 
close  of  a  life  which  might  have  been  most  honor- 
able and  prosperous,  for  his  abilities  had  attracted 
attention  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Consul  (I  think)  at  Venezuela. 

•  In  one  of  Shelley's  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
allusion  to  a  sum  of  money  Shelley  desired  to 
send  to  Hunt  to  defray  his  journey  to  Italy,  he 
says :  *'  I  suppose  that  I  shall  at  last  make  np  an 
impudent  face,  and  ask  Horace  Smith  to  add  to 
the  many  obligations  be  has  conferred  on  me.  I 
know  I  need  only  ask.*' 

f  His  friend  Mr.  Reynell  tells  me,  (and  he  Is  a 
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I  have  treated  this  subject  with  some 
hesitation,  and  perhaps,  should  have 
abstained  from  it  altogether,  but  that 
I  find  the  son  of  the  poet  writing  thus  : 
"  The  plan  of  working,  the  varied  and 
precarious  nature  of  the  employments, 
an  inborn  dullness  of  sense  as  to  the 
lapse  of  time,  conspired  to  produce  a 
life  in  which  the  receipt  of  nandsome 
earnings  alternated  with  long  periods 
that  yielded  no  income  at  all.  In  these 
intervals,  credit  went  a  long  way,  but 
not  far  enoucfh.  There  were  gaps  of 
total  destitution  in  which  every  avail- 
able source  had  been  absolutely  ex- 
hausted." "  At  this  juncture,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  appeals  were  made  for  assist- 
ance, sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  knowledge  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  they  were  largely  Successful."* 

In  1844,  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  the  son  of 
the  poet,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  grandfather,  and  one  of 
his  earlicJt  acts  (under  the  suggestion  of 
his  mother,  Mary  Wollstonecrafl  Shel- 
ley) was  to  settle  on  Leigh  Hunt  and 
on  his  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  surviv- 
ing him,  an  annuity  of  £120 ;  and  in 
1847  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list,* 
and  received  "  in  consideration  of  his 
distinsruished  literary  talents,"  a  pen- 
sion of  £200  a  year.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  conveying  this  boon  to  him,  adds: 


Bafe  and  sure  authority,)  that  in  his  later  days, 
Mr.  Hunt  often  said  to  him  his  great  wish  was, 
that  when  he  died  he  should  not  owe  to  any  one  a 
h.'ilfpenny.  He  had  borrowed  from  the  good 
Duke  of  Devonshire  a  sum  of  £200,  and  returned 
it  to  him,  the  duke  remarking  that  it  was  the  only 
instance,  save  one,  in  which  money  thus  lent  had 
been  proffered  back:  ho  declined  to  accept  it. 
Hunt  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Reynell — a  debt  in- 
curred by  Mr.  Reynell  becoming  surety  for  him 
in  1832,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  poet  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  Twenty  years  afterward  he  re- 
paid that  sum — on  receiving  the  first  installment  of 
Shelley's  legacy — as  he  had  promised  he  would  do. 
Ko  duubt  other  similar  cases  niigbt  be  recorded. 

•  In  a  letter  be  addressed  to  me  when,  in  1835,  I 
was  writing  a  brief  memoir  of  him  for  the  Book 
of  Ger)i9y  lie  says,  *'  You  will  not  hesitate  to  add 
what  objections  you  are  compelled  by  impartiali- 
ty to  entertain  against  me ; "  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter  he  writes :  "  Had  you  said  that  five  sixths 
of  my  writings  were  worth  nothing,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  you,  for  I  think  so,  and  I  would  use 
stronger  terms,  if  there  might  not  bo  vanity  itself 
in  so  doing.  My  only  excuse  id,  (and  it  is,  luckily, 
a  good  one,  so  far,")  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
write  for  bread,  and  so  put  forth  a  good  deal  of 
onwiliiDg  nothingness.^' 


I*  The  severe  treatment  yon  received 
in  times  of  unjust  persecution  of  li- 
beral writers,  enhances  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  make  this  announce- 
ment." Thus  in  his  old  age,  the  com- 
forter came  to  his  home,  and  the  '*  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  "  that  had  haunted 
his  whole  life  were  no  longer  felt — 
should  not  have  been  so,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  for  I  believe  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  never  entirely  remov- 
ed from  him  until  he  was  in  his  shroud. 
That  there  were  fine  points  in  the 
character  of  Leigh  Hunt,  all  who  knew 
him  admitted:  foremost  among  them 
was  his  love  of  truth.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  me  he  writes:  "I  would 
rather  be  considered  a  hearty  loving 
nature  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world, 
and  if  I  love  truth,  as  I  do,  it  is  be- 
cause I  love  an  apple  to  be  thought  an 
apple,  and  a  hand  a  hand,  and  the 
whole  beauty  and  hopefulness  of  God's 
creation  a  truth  instead  of  a  lie."  He 
was  justified  in  saying  of  himself  that 
he  had  "  two  good  qualities  to  set  off 
against  many  defects,"  that  he  was 
"  not  vindictive,  and  spoke  the  truth," 
although  it  may  have  been  with  him, 
as  he  says  it  was  with  his  friend  Haz- 
litt,  "  however  genuine  was  his  love 
of  truth,  his  passions  may  have  some- 
times led  him  to  mistake  it." 

Charles  Lamb,  who  dearly  loved 
liim,  describes  his  "  mild  dogmatism  " 
and  his  "boyish  sportiveness ;"  and  , 
Hazlitt  writes  of  him  thus  :  "  In  con- 
versation, he  is  all  life  and  animation, 
combining  the  vivacity  of  the  school- 
boy with  the  resources  of  the  wit  and 
the  taste  of  the  scholar."  Of  him  Ilay- 
don,  the  painter,  said  this :  "  You 
would  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake 
for  a  principle,  and  you  would  have 
feared  to  put  your  foot  in  the  mud." 
Even  Byron,  who  "  hated  him  without 
a  cause,"  and  whose  hatred  seemed 
the  birth  of  self-reproach,  proclaimed 
him  to  be  "  a  good  man." 

But  to  my  thinking,  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt 
is  that  which  was  borne  to  it  by  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  (an  author  who  has, 
perhaps,  had  more  power  to  circulate 
titter  things,  and  shoot  poisoned  ar- 
rows at  his  brethren  of  the  pen  than 
most  men,  yet  who,  I  believe,  has  said 
pf  them  more  generous  and  "  helping  " 
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things  and  fewer  bitter  things  than  any 
man  living.)  This  character  occurs  in  a 
review  of  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  in  the 
New  Monthly y  1833.  It  is  anonymous, 
but  I  can  do  no  wrong  in  stating  that 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  the  writer: 
"  None  have  excelled  him  in  the  kind- 
ly sympathies  with  which,  in  judging 
of  others,  he  has  softened  down  the 
asperities  and  resisted  the  caprices  com- 
mon to  the  exercise  of  power.  In  him 
the  young  poet  has  ever  found  a  gen- 
erous encoura^er  no  less  than  a  faith- 
^1  guide.  None  of  the  jealousy  or 
the  rancor  ascribed  to  literary  men,  and 
almost  natural  to  such  literary  men  as 
the  world  has  wronged,  have  gained 
access  to  his  true  heart,  or  embittered 
his  generous  sympathies.  Struggling 
against  no  light  misfortunes,  and  no 
common  foes,  he  has  not  helped  to  re- 
taliate, upon  rising  authors,  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  depreciation  which  have 
burdened  his  own  career.  He  has 
kept  undimmed  and  unbroken,  through 
all  reverses,  that  first  requisite  of  a 
good  critic — a  good  heart." 

I  knew  but  little  of  Leigh  Hunt 
when  he  was  in  his  prime.  I  had  met 
him,  however,  more  than  once,  soon 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  when  he 
recommenced  a  career  of  letters  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  abandon,  trust- 
ing to  visionary  hopes  in  the  aid  he 
was  to  derive  from  familiar  intercourse 
with  Byron.  He  was  tall,  but  slightly 
formed,  quiet  and  contemplative  in 
gait  and  manner,  yet  apparently  affect- 
ed by  momentary  impulse ;  his  counte- 
nance, brisk  and  animated,  receiving 
its  expression  chiefly  from  dark  and 
brilliant  eyes,  but  supplying  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  of  that  mixed  blood 
which  he  derived  from  the  parent  stock, 
to  which  his  friend  Hazlitt  referred 
when  he  used  to  say  of  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  as 
well  as  to  his  descent,  that  "  he  had 
tropical  blood  in  his  veins."  His  son, 
Thornton,  {CornhiU  Magazine^)  de- 
Bcribes  him  "as  in  height  about  five 
feet  ten  inches,  remarkably  straight 
and  upright  in  his  carriage,  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  cheerful,  almost  dashing, 
approach."  He  had  straight  black  hai^, 
which  he  wore  parted  in  the  centre,  a 
dark,  but  not  pale  complexion ;  black 
eyebrows,  firmly  marking  the  edge  of 


a  brow  over  which  was  a  singularly 
upright,  flat,  white  forehead,  and  un- 
der which  beamed  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark, 
brilliant,  reflecting,  gay,  and  kind,  with 
a  certain  look  of  observant  humor. 
"He  had  a  head  larger  than  most 
men's ;  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  wore 
hats  which  he  could  not  put  on." 

,  In  1838, 1  saw  him  often,  and  saw 
enough  of  him  to  have  earnest  re- 
spect and  sincere  regard  for  the  man 
whom  I  had  long  admired  .as  the  poet. 
He  gave  me  many  valuable  hints  for 
my  guidance  while  1  was  compiling 
I%e  Book  of  Gems  of  British  Poets 
and  British  Artists,  All  his  "  notes  " 
concerning  his  cotcmporaries  (I  have 
some  of  them  still)  were  genial,  cor- 
dial, and  laudatory,  affording  no  evi- 
dence of  envy,  no  taint  of  deprecia- 
tion. His  mind  was  indeed  like  his 
poetry,  a  sort  of  buoyant  outbreak  of 
joyousness,  and  when  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness pervades  it,  it  is  so  gentle,  confid- 
ing, and  hoping  as  to  be  far  nearer  al- 
lied to  resignation  than  to  repining, 
although  his  life  was  subjected  to  many 
heavy  trials,  and  especially  had  he  to 
•complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  politi- 
cal "  friends  " — for  whom  he  had  fought 
heartily — when  victory  was  only  for 
the  strong,  and  triumph  for  the  swift. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poet  who  so  entire- 
ly pictures  himself  in  all  he  writes ;  yet 
it  IS  a  pure  and  natural  egotism,  and 
contrasts  happily  with  the  gloomy  and 
misanthropic  moods  which  some  have 
labored  first  to  acquire  and  then  to 
portray.  "Quick  in  perception,  genr 
erous  of  impulse,  he  saw  little  evfl 
destitute  of  good." 

In  conversation,  Leigh  Hunt  was 
always  more  than  pleasing;  he  was 
"  ever  a  special  lover  of  "books,"  as 
well  as  a  devout  worshiper  of  Na- 
ture, and  his  "talk"  mingled,  often 
very  sweetly,  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
with  the  acquirements  of  a  man  of  the 
world — somewhat  as  we  find  them 
mingled  in  his  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Uyhla.  It  did,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  laudatory  view  of  one 
of  his  poetic  school,  often  "combine 
the  vivacity  of  the  schoolboy  with  the 
resources  of  the  wit  and  the  taste  of 
the  scholar." 

This  generosity  of  thought  and  heart 
is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.    His 
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autobiography  is  full  of  liberal  and 
generous  sentiments — rarely  any  other 
—evidence  of  the  charity  that "  suffer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  easily  puffed  up,  thinketh 
no  evil."  He  who  might  have  said  so 
many  bitter  things,  utters  scarcely  one ; 
he  who  might  have  galled  his  enemies 
to  the  quick,  does  not  stab  even  in 
thought. 

He  has  written  much  prose  and  many 
poems,  and  although  marred,  perhaps, 
Dy  frequent  affectations,  his  poetry  is 
of  the  true  metal ;  tender,  graceful,  and 
affectionate,  loving  nature  in  all  its  ex- 
terior graces,  but  more  especially  in 
man.  It  is,  and  ever  will  be,  popular 
among  those  whose  warmer  and  dearer 
sympathies  are  with  humanity.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  memorable  aefense  of 
Hunt  against  an  insinuation  of  Southey, 
that  Hunt  had  no  religion,  thus  writes 
of  him:  "He  is  one  of  the  most 
cordial-minded  men  I  ever  knew — a 
matchless  fireside  companion."  Sou- 
they regretted,  and  Justly,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  had  "  no  religion."  He  had,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  scholastic  theology, 
that  he  considered  might  stand  in  the 
stead  of  it ;  he  himself  calls  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  me,  "  a  sort  of  natural  piety," 
but  in  none  of  his  letters — nor  in  his 
diary — is  there  the  slightest  allusion 
to  its  consolations,  no  evidence  of  trust 
in  a  superintending  providence,  and 
but  little  intimation  of  belief  or  hope 
in  the  hereafter.  Who  will  not  lament 
this  as  they  read  his  writings ;  know- 
ing how  closely  combined  is  love  of 
man  with  love  of  God;  how  much 
stronger  is  virtue  for  the  general  good 
whcn^it  is  based  on  Christianity  ?  His 
religion  (which  he  styles  in  the  letter 
to  me  I  have  quoted  "  a  sort  of  luxuri- 
ous natural  piety  ")  was  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, sympathizing,  universal  in  its  be- 
nevolence, and  entirely  comprehensive 
in  charity,  but  it  was  not  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  it  was  not  even  that 
of  the  Unitarian.  He  recognized  Christ, 
indeed,  but  classes  Him  only  among 
those — not  even  foremost  of  them — 
who  were  lights  in  dark  ages ;  "  great 
lights,"  as  he  styles  them,""  of  ration- 
al piety  and  benignant  intercourse  " — 
Confucius,  Socrates,  Epictetus,  Anto- 
ninus. Jesus  was  their  "martyred 
brother,"  nothing  more.    His  publish- 


ed book  entitled,  The  Heligion  of  the 
Hearty  (1853,  John  Chapman,  Strand,) 
is  but  little  known  ;  I  hope  it  will  nev- 
er be  reprinted.  Had  Southey  read  it, 
he  would  not  have  been  content  with 
the  mild  rebuke  to  Leigh  Hunt  which 
excited  the  ire  of  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  loving  of  the  friends  of  both, 
Charles  Lamb,  who  in  his  memorable 
letter  to  the  Laureate — a  letter  indig- 
nant, irrational,  and  unjust — bitterly 
condemned  the  one  for  a  very  mild 
castigation  of  the  other.*  His  theory 
of  religion  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated 
by  the  following  lines,  which  were 
certainly  among  his  own  favorites.  I 
copy  them  from  Mrs  Hall's  Album,  in 
which  he  wrote  them : 

"  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may 'his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said : 
*What  writest  thou?*    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And  with  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered :  *  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord.'  T3/ 

*  And  is  mine  one  ?  *  said  Abou.    •*Nay,  not  bo,* 
Replied  the  angel    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said :  *  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.' 

The  angel  wroto  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great,  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

Leigh  Hunt  lived  to  see  political  as- 
perities softened  down,  the  distinctions 
Dctween  Whig  and  Tory  gradually  di- 

*  I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  convey  an 
idea  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  **  irreligious  **  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was 
not  80.  The  New  Testament  was  a  book  of  his 
continual  study,  but  it  was  read  in  a  spirit  that 
brought  none  of  the  light  it  has,  happily,  brought 
to  other  men.  If  he  was  a  "  free  thinker,**  he 
rendered  profound  respect  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  never  sneered  at 
those  who  accept  it  as  a  means  of  salvatiin,  and 
never  wrote  with  any  view  to  sap  or  to  weaken  be- 
lief. If  we  may  not  class  him  among  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity,  it  would  be  injustice  to  place 
him  among  its  opponents.  Some  one  who  wrote 
a  touching  and  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  Examiner  soon  ader  his  death,  says : 
**  He  had  a  child-like  sympathy  of  his  own  in  the 
Father  to  whom  he  is  gone,  of  which  those  who 
diverged  from  his  path  can  only  say  that,  ignor- 
ant of  the  direct  line  to  the  eternal  sea,  he  took 
the  sure  and  pleasant  pafth  beside  the  river,** 
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toinish,  and  party  bitterness  become  al- 
most extinguished.  He  lived,  indeed, 
"through  a  storm  of  obloquy,  to  be 
honored  and  loved  by  men  who  had 
been  his  most  vigorous  antagonists."* 
No  doubt,  as  a  politician,  he  "flour- 
ished "  some  years  too  soon ;  he  was  a 
reformer  much  too  early.  Both  of  his 
successors,  as  editors  of  the  Examiner^ 
Albany  Fonblanque  and  John  Forster, 
were  rewarded  in  the  way  that  Liberal 
governments — ^more  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration than  Tory  governments — reward 
theirpartisansof  the  press.  But  Leigh 
Hunt  "guided  the  pen"  at  a  period 
when  little  was  to  be  gained  bj  it,  ex- 
cept annoyance  and  persecution — at 
least,  in  advocating  "the  old  cause." 
"  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  that  after  Leigh 
Hunt  and  himself  and  their  like  had 
done  the  rough  work  of  tfee  battle  for 
Liberal  opinions,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Whig  party  *  put  on  their  kid  gloves  ' 
to  finish  the  business  and  carry  off  the 
honors." 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  journalist  (I  again 
quote  from  the  Mcaminer)  when  cour- 
age and  independence  were  the  highest 
and  perhaps  the  rarest  qualities  a  jour- 
nalist could  shoTf."  He  \vTote  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  when  language 
was  seldom  measured  by  responsibili- 
ty, when  vituperation  was  a  weapon 
in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1857  his  wife  had  died. 
His  sons,  such  as  were  left  to  him,  had 

fone  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life ; 
is  mind  and  his  heart  were  "  shaken." 
In  that  year  he  writes,  sadly  forebod- 
ing, "  I  am  alone  in  the  world ;"  trou- 
bled fancies  haunted  him.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  attached  and  faithful 
friend,  John  Forster,  he  murmurs  — 
"  I  have  been  long  fancying  that  most 
people,  some  old  friends  included,  had 
Degun  not  to  care  what  I  said  or  thought 
about  them — whether  any  thing  or  no- 
thing ;"  and  in  another  letter  he  writes : 
"Strlinge  to  say,  it  was  ^oy  at  find- 
ing the  bookseller  offer  me  more  money 


*  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  the  altered 
conduct  of  Professor  Wilson  toward  his  old  oppo- 
nent. He  not  only  wrote  a  very  kindly  review  of 
his  Legend  of  Florence  in  Blackwood^  but  lament- 
ed the  bitter  things  which  had  been  written  in  its 
•early  numbers,  and  used  to  send  Leigh  Hunt  the 
magiiziiie  regolarlj  ti  long  as  he  lived. 


than  I  had  expected  for  some  copy-rights 
that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
illness."  He  met  old  age  with  homage, 
and  death  with  fortitude.  Almost  the 
last  sentence  in  his  autobiography  is 
this :  "  I  now  seemed — and  it  has  be- 
come a  consolation  to  me — ^to  belong 
as  much  to  the  next  world  as  to  this ; 
....  the  approach  of  my  night-  time 
is  even  yet  adorned  with  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  a  parting  smile  in  the  sun- 
set." 

Alas !  He  refers  not  to  the  hope  of 
the  Christian,  but  to  a  far  dimmer,  less 
rational,  and  infinitely  less  consoling 
faith — "may  we  all  meet  in  one  of 
Plato's  vast  cycles  of  reexistence." 

Just  two  months  before  completing 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  "  he  quietly  sank 
to  rest."  The  oil  was  exhausted,  the 
light  had  burned  gradually  down.* 

When  I  saw  him  last,  he  was  yield- 
ing to  the  universal  conqueror.  His 
loose  and  straggling  white  hair  thinly 
scattered  over  a  brow  of  manly  intelli- 
gence ;  his  eyes  dimmed  somewhat,  but 
retaining  that  peculiar  gentleness  yet 
brilliancy  which  in  his  youth  were 
likened  to  those  of  a  gazelle ;  his  ear- 
nest heart  and  vigorous  mind  outspeak- 
ing yet,  in  sentences  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive ;  his  form  partially  bent,  but 
energetic  and  self-dependent,  although 
by  fits  and  starts — ^Leigh  Hunt  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  sturdy-  ruin,  that 
"  wears  the  mossy  vest  of  time,"  but 
which,  in  assuming  tne  graces  that  be- 
long of  right  to  age,  was  not  oblivious 
of  the  power,  and  worth,  and  triumph 
enjoyed  in  manhood  and  in  youth.f 

He  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
oldest,  closest,  and  most  valued  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  C.  W.  Reynell,  in  High 
Street,  Putney.  The  dwelling  had 
a  good  garden,  where  the  poet  loved 
to  ramble  to  admire  the  flowers,  of 
which  he  was  "  a  special  lover."  Im- 
mediately in  front  is  the  old  gabled, 
quaint-looking  Fairfax  House,  in  which. 


*  His  last  work,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
was  an  article  in  the  Spectator^  in  defense  of  bis 
beloved  friend,  Shelley,  against  the  aspersions  of 
Hogg  in  a  then  recently  published  collectioni  of 
Shelley's  Letters. 

f  "  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  picture  him 
to  themselves  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown,  and 
bending  his  head  over  a  book  or  over  the  desk.'* 
•*«-!Fbobiitom  Hum. 
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it  is  said,  Ireton  lived,  and  where  that 
general  and  Lambert  often  met. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  death- 
bed of  the  aged  man  was  surrounded 
by  loving  friends,  and  that  all  which 
care  and  skill  could  do  to  preserve  his 
life  was  done. 

There  was  no  trouble,  nothing  of 
gloom,  about  him  at  the  last;  the  full 
volume  of  his  life  was  closed  ;  his  work 
on  earth  was  done.  Will  it  seem  "  far 
fetched  "  if  we  describe  him,  away 
from  earth,  continuing  to  labor,  un- 
der the  in^uence  of  that  Redeemer  I 
am  sure  he  has  now  learned  to  love, 
realizing  the  picture  for  which  in  the 
book  I  have  referred  to  he  drew  on  his 
fancv — and  finding  it  fact? 

This  it  is :  "  Surely  there  are  myriads 
of  beings  everywhere  inhabiting  their 
respective  spheres,  both  visible  and  in- 
visible, all,  perhaps,  inspired  with  the 
same  task  of  trying  how  far  they  can 
extend  happiness.  Some  may  have  re- 
alized their  heaven,  and  are  resting. 
Some  may  be  helping  ourselves,  just 
as  we  help  the  bee  or  the  wounded 
bird ;  spirits,  perhaps,  of  dear  friends 
who  still  pity  our  tears,  who  rejoice  in 
our  smiles,  and  whisper  in  our  hearts 
a  belief  that  they  are  present." 

'*  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

Leigh  Hunt  was  almost  the  only  one 
then  remaining  of  that  glorious  galaxy 
of  genius  which,  early  in  the  present 
century,  shone  upon  the  intellectual 
world  ;  he  survived  them  all,  and  with 
a  mertiory  of  each.  Some  of  them  were 
his  friends,  and  most  of  them  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  had  seen  star  after 
star  decline,  but  might  exclaim,  and 
did  exclaim,  with  one  of  his  eloquent 
cotemporaries, — 

•*  Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night  : 
They  hide  thentselves  in  heaven's  own  light.'' 

He  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  but, 
unhappily,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  monu- 
ment to  record  his  name  and  preserve 
bis  memory ;  that  is  a  reproach  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  to  all  who  have 
read,  admired,  and  loved  his  many 
works — a  generation  that  reaps  the  har- 
vest of  his  labors.  His  works  will,  in- 
deed, do  both — they  will  be  his  monu- 


ment—  more  enduring  than  any  of 
"  piled-up  stones  " — and  t?iey  will  pre- 
serve his  name  forever  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  age  and  country.  But 
it  is  not  right  that  the  crowded  "  grave- . 
yard  "  which  contains  sculptured»tab- 
lets  of  so  many  illustrious  authors, 
artists,  and  men  of  science,  should  be 
without  one  to  this  great  writer,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  thousands  by  whom  he 
is  estimated  to  remove  from  England 
the  reproach.  It  will  gratify  me  much 
if  I  can  obtain  contributions  for  that 
purpose,  in  addition  to  my  own.  A 
large  sum  is  by  no  means  requisite. 
Such  a  monument  as  Leigh  Hunt  would 
desire  should  be  unassuming  and  un- 
pretending as  was  his  career  m  letters ; 
and  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  receive  re- 
sponses to  this  invitation,  I  will  set 
about  the  work. 


Saturday  Review. 

LUBECK. 

There  are  moments  in  the  course 
of  intelligent  travel  that  make  an  im- 
pression which  lasts  forever,  which 
later  impressions  may  easily  rival,  but 
which  they  can  never  wholly  wipe 
out.  In  going  through  a  course  of  re- 
markable towns,  interesting  alike  for 
their  existing  remains  and  from  the 
associations  of  past  times,  each  has  a 
fair  chance  of  seeming  for  the  moment 
the  most  attractive  among  its  fellows. 
But  there  are  spots  in  every  journey — 
in  every  journey  at  least  planned  with 
historical  and  political  objects — which 
stand  out  by  themselves,  which  may 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  others  of 
equal  interest  on  other  grounds,  but 
which  we  at  once  feel  admit  of  no 
competitor  of  their  own  kind.  Such, 
in  a  North-German  tour,  a  journey 
among  Hanseatic  cities,  is  the  moment 
when  we  first  catch  sight  of  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  great  merchant 
League,  the  ancient  mistress  and  civil- 
izer  of  Northern  Europe.  Simply  as 
a  picturesque  combination,  the  seven 
spires  of  Ltibeck  form  a  piece  of  arch- 
itectural grouping  which  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  though  there  was  a  time 
when  they  might  have  been  fairly 
matched  in  their  own  line  by  the  six 
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gpires  of  Coventry.  And,  as  a  pictur- 
esque combination,  a  question  at  once 
arises  between  groupings  like  Ltlbec 
and  Coventry,  where  nearly  all  the 
main  objects  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  groupings  like  Caen  and  Oxford, 
which  present  a  collection  of  forms 
of  greater  variety.  But,  historically, 
what  is  Caen  or  Coventry  compared 
to  Ltibeck  ?  Earl  Leofric  and  William 
the  Conqueror  have  their  attractions, 
but  what  is  any  one  city  of  the^ king- 
dom of  England  or  of  the  Duchy  of 
•Normandy  beside  the  mighty  com- 
monwealth whose  fleets  once  struck 
terror  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
North?  Hundreds  are  familiar  with 
the  fame  of  Venice  in  whose  ears  the 
name  of  Ltibeck  is  hardly  an  intelli- 
gible sound.  But  the  greatness  of 
Venice  within  her  own  Mediterranean 
was  not  more  indisputable  than  the 
greatness  of  Ltibeck  within  that  North- 
ern Mediterranean  whose  shores  she  so 
largely  helped  to  people  with  men  of 
our  own  race  and  almost  of  our  own 
speech.  Here,  fallen  indeed  from  her 
ancient  greatness,  but  still  free,  still 
prosperous,  is  the  city  which  once  was 
the  mightiest  commonwealth  of  Teu- 
tonic Europe.  Here  is  the  city  which 
once  sat  as  the  chosen  chief  of  eighty 
free  and  sisterly  republics,  the  city 
which  checked  the  advance  of  Den- 
mark, and  which  gave  kings  to  Swe- 
den, the  city  the  long  arms  of  whose 
commerce  stretched  from  Novgorod  to 
London,  and  whose  history  is  insepa- 
ably  entwined  with  that  of  our  own 
commerce  and  our  own  capital.  Here 
are  still  her  splendid  churches,  the 
special  church  of  the  citizens  signifi- 
cantly overtopping  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Prince  Bishop ;  here  is  her  JRath- 
haus^  where  indeed  no  longer  assemble 
the  deputies  of  all  the  commonwealths 
of  Northern  Europe,  but  where  Btlr- 
germeisters  and  Senators  and  Btlrger- 
schaft  still  Thaintain  the  independence 
of  a  republic  which,  since  her  own 
Caesar  has  vanished  and  since  her  for- 
eign tyrant  has  passed  away,  no  longer 
owns  a  superior  upon  earth.  Many  and 
stirring  indeed  are  the  thoughts  whiph 
press  upon  the  mind  as  we  first  set 
foot  in  the  Teutonic  Carthage-^the 
Teutonic  Carthage,  we  say;  for  the 
Teutonic    Rome  wo  must  look  else- 


where, in  the  city  of  nobles  which 
crowns  the  proud  peninsula  girded  by 
the  Aar. 

There  are  indeed  almost  as  many 
striking  points  of  analogy  between 
Ltibeck  and  Bern  as  there  are  striking 
points  of  difference.  Both  are  essen- 
tially cities  of  the  middle  ages.  Un- 
like the  cities  of  Southern  Europe,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  a  large  part  of  Germany 
itself,  neither  of  them  has  the  least 
root  in  classical  antiquity.  Each  ac- 
knowledges an  historical  founder  in 
the  same  comparatively  recent  age. 
Ltlbec  dates  from  the  former,  Bern 
from  the  latter,  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  What  Berchthold  of  Zahrin- 
gen  is  to  the  southern  city,  Henrv  the 
Lion  of  Saxony  is  to  the  northern.  Li 
neither  case  can  any  claim  to  an  ear- 
lier date  be  decently  put  forward; 
Bern  probably  already  existed  as  a 
village,  but  that  is  all.  A  commemora- 
tive legend  is  attached  to  the  birth  of 
either  city,  but  neither  had  ever  the 
slightest  pretense  for  enveloping  itself 
in  the  charm  of  mythical  antiquity. 
The  city  of  merchants  and  the  city  of 
nobles  nave  alike  had  their  day  ;  each 
in  a  manner  has  fallen,  and  each  has 
in  a  manner  risen  again ;  neither 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  general 
balance  of  things  which  once  it  held; 
but  each  is  still  free  and  prosperous, 
and  doubtless  neither  would  willingly 
exchange  that  ancestral  freedom  for 
any  material  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  incorporation  with  any 
self-styled  kmgdom  or  self-styled  em- 
pire of  yesterday. 

Ltibeck  is  indeed  the  sort  of  city 
which  most  thoroughly  delights  the 
historical  inquirer.  The  past  and  the 
present  combine  in  exactly  their  pro- 
per proportions.  -AT city  of  ruins  is  a 
mere  matter  of  anticjuarian  curiosity ; 
in  a  city  where  all  is  new,  the  busy 
present  is  too  apt  to  exclude  the  ven- 
erable past.  As  we  walk  the  streets 
of  Ltibeck,  both  extremes  seem  alike 
excluded.  There  was  a  time,  under 
and  immediately  after  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  when  Ltibeck  had  positive- 
ly sunk,  and  when  all  prosperity  had 
passed  away  from  her.  Since  her  de- 
liverance, she  has  found  her  place  in 
the  new  state  of  things — not  indeed 
her  old  place  as  queen  of  Northern 
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Europe,  but  a  place  as  a  chief  centre 
of  the  trade  of  her  own  seas,  a  charac- 
ter in  which  she  has  steadily  advanced, 
•and  in  which  she  has  little  to  fear, 
unless  the  new  masters  of  Kiel  con- 
ti'ive  to  nurse  up  their  new  haven  into 
an  artificial  prosperity. 

Ltlbeck  stands  well)  on  a  slightly 
elevated  peninsula,  sloping  down  on 
both  sides  to  its  two  rivers,  and  faced, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Trave,  by  the 
rising  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  now 
laid  out  in  the  usual  ornamental  man- 
ner. The  position  would  be  striking 
anywhere;  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
dull  country  with  which  Ltlbeck,  like 
most  other  North-German  towns,  is 
surrounded.  The  city  consists  of  two 
main  lines  of  streets  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  from  which  cross  streets  slope 
down  on  both  sides.  It  is  therefore 
a  city  in  which,  unlike  Cambridge, 
Brunswick,  or  Limoges,  it  is  unusually 
easy  to  find  one's  way.  In  ancient 
buildings  Ltlbeck  is  wonderfully  rich. 
Two  great  and  three  smaller  churches, 
remains,  more  or  less  extensive,  of 
three  monasteries,  the  noble  Rathhaus, 
a  hospital,  and  many  picturesque  pri- 
vate houses,  form  a  very  rich  accumu- 
lation of  architectural  wealth.  All 
the  buildings  dre  in  the  local  brick 
style,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 
But,  owing  to  a  fire  which  pretty  well 
destroyed*  the  city  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  are  very  small  remains 
of  any  great  antiquity. 

Among  the  particular  buildings,  we 
have  already  implied  that  the  civic 
church,  the  Marienkirche^  distinctly 
out-tops  the  Dom  or  Cathedral  in  the 
general  view  of  the  citv.  The  Cathe- 
dral in  fact,  higher  alike  in  antiquity 
and  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  length,  while  it  yields  in 
height.  As  an  architectural  whole, 
the  Marienkirche  has  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage ;  it  forms  one  harmonious  de- 
sign of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
not  a  whit  the  worse  for  its  material. 
Without,  the  tw6  western  spires  and 
the  grouping  of  the  eastern  chapels 
claim  for  it,  mere  parish  church  as  it 
is,  a  place  among  the  noblest  of  min- 
sters ;  and  the  interior,  with  the  gigan- 
tic height  of  its  colums,  the  minuter 
glories  of  its  roodloft,  and  the  exqui- 


site beauty  of  the  chapel  attached  to 
its  southern  tower,  will  more  than  re- 
alize any  expectation  which  may  have 
been  formed  without.  But  if  the 
Marienkirche  is  the  more  satisfactory 
to  the  artist,  the  Cathedral  is  distinct- 
ly  the  more  attractive  to  the  anti- 
quary. Like  so  many  other  Lutheran 
churches,  its  wealth  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  ornament  is  something 
amazing.  An  enormous  crucifix,  with 
its  attendant  figures,  of  splendid  work- 
manship and  altogether  untouched, 
still  spans  the  centre  of  the  church  in 
its  old  position,  and  seems  to  give  no 
offense  to  the  Protestantism  of  a  city 
which  rather  piques  itself  on  its  piety 
as  compared  ^vith  its  neighbors.  A 
splendid  triptych  by  Memnning  in  ono 
of  the  northern  chapels  is  perhaps 
the  generally  attractive  object  in  the 
church,  but  the  whole  building  is  full 
of  remains  of  one  sort  and  another, 
ritual  and  monumental.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  the  bronze  figure 
of  Bishop  Heinrich  von  Buchholz,  a 
benefactor  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  lies  in  the  choir  which  he  en- 
larged to  its  present  extent.  As  his 
eyes  were  made  of  gems,  and  as  a 
third  gem  adorned  his  pastoral  staff, 
these  more  precious  parts  were  picked 
out  by  the  French  conquerors  of  Ltt- 
beck.  Even  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel,  but  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  bishop  was  not 
melted  down  whole  into  a  cannon. 

Of  the  three  conventual  establish- 
n\ents  very  extensive  remains  exist, 
as  the  domestic  buildings  seem  to 
have  been  applied  to  other  purposes, 
almost  without  injury.  The  cnurch 
of  St.  Anne,  in  ruins,  is  very  singular, 
and  that  of  St.  Catharine  is  both  sin- 
gular and  beautiful.  Its  choir,  raised 
aloft  to  a  height  which,  even  compara- 
tively, utterly  distances  that  of  Wim- 
borne,  is  made  into  a  recq^tacle  for 
local  antiquities,  mainly  ecclesiastical 
It  is  filled  with  pictures  and  images 
of  the  most  gorgeous  kind,  showing, 
with  what  still  remain  in  the  churches, 
what  the  wealth  of  Lubeck  once  was. 
The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  has  a  strik- 
ing front,  with  a  range  of  small  spires, 
which  seem  almost  designed  for  a 
larger  building ;  probably  they  were 
suggested  by  those  of  the  Eathhavs. 
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The  latter  groups  well  with  the  Ma- 
rienkirche^  and,  though  it  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  exhibiting  several  gross 
architectural  shams,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  shows  what  an  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  brick  in  secular  architecture, 
as  its  neighbor  does  in  ecclesiastical. 
The  outside  is  highly  picturesque; 
within,  the  great  hall  of  the  Hansa 
has  been  cut  up  into  various  small 
rooms.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  Rathhaus  of  its  own 
group  of  cities ;  and  it  is  not  one  com- 
pact mass,  like  that  of  Bremen,  but 
a  building  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground  and  spreading  out  in  more 
directions  than  one.  As  an  historical 
monument,  as  the  very  heart  and  cen- 
tre of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  stands 
by  itself  in  North-Germany. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  the 
gates.  The  Holstein  gate,  near  the 
railway,  with  its  two  massive  round 
towers  and  spires,  is  perhaps  the  more 
generally  striking ;  but  we  are  by  no 
means  clears  that  we  do  not  prefer  at 
least  the  present  effect  of  the  Bnrg- 
Thor  at  the  north  end  of  the  town. 
The  Holstein  Gate  has  lost  greatly  by 
the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, including^another  gate  still  larg- 
er than  itself,  kt  was  itself  threatened, 
but  the  good  taste  and  liberality  of 
some  of  the  citizens  procured  its  pre- 
servation and  it  is  now  being  careful- 
ly restored.  The  Burg-Thor  has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  standing  iso- 
lated, as  the  llolstein  Gate  now  does, 
but  of  still  fonning  part  of  a  group. 
Its  shape  is  quite  different ;  not  a  gate 
between  round  towers,  but  a  square 
tower  over  a  gate,  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  the  Noiman  gate  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Liibeck  it 
would  be  most  unfair  not  to  reckon 
the  Lttbeckers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
noble  city  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  its  inhabitants  as  Ltlbeck  certainly 
is.  They  are  proud  of  it,  and  are 
ready  with  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
any  one  who  shows  an  interest  in 
eitner  its  past  or  its  present  state. 
Indeed  the  traveler  who  goes  with  an 
intelligent  object  need  never  fail  to  be 
well  received  in  North-Germany.  He 
is  in  some  respects  better  off  than  in 
Switzerland.    North-Germany  has  not 


suffered  from  the  plague  of  tourists. 
There  is  not  therefore  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  the  North-German  mind, 
which  there  most  naturally  and  pais 
donably  is  in  the  Swiss,  that  an  [Eng- 
lish traveler  is  a  fool.  In  North-Ger- 
many, therefore,  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  an  elaborate  proof  that  you 
arc  something  else.  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  in  Europe  are  set  down  in  one 
of  the  ugliest  countries  in  Europe 
brings  this  incidental  good  both  to 
the  inhabitants  and  to  their  visitors. 
We  recommend  a  visit  to  Ltlbeck  to 
all  intelligent  travelers,  but  we  trust 
that  mere  tourists  will  keep  away. 


A  NEW  NOVELIST.* 

ANDRE   LBO. 

A  NEW  writer  of  romances  has  ap- 
peared among  us.  In  a  iew  months  he 
has  gained  great  publicity,  and  con- 
quered a  distinguished  place  in  our  lite- 
rature. The  vail  of  pseudonymn  has 
been  lifted,  and  the  interest  excited  by 
these  vigorous  and  truthful  romances 
is  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  the  work  of  a  woman,  who, 
left  a  widow  with  two  sons,  has  per- 
haps owed  to  imperious  necessity  the 
discovery  of  her  hue  talent.  However, 
we  can  hardly  believe  this.  Andre 
Leo  must  be  one  of  those  who  write 
because  impelled  by  an  inward  force, 
because  they  can  not  do  ptherwise.  In 
whatever  position,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances she  might  have  lived,  Andr6 
Leo  milst  have  written.  But  we  may 
perhaps  be  indebted  to  circumstances 
for  the  finnness  and  purity  of  her 
thoughts,  for  the  first  vigorous  out- 
burst, unhesitating  and  unmistaking,  of 
a  soul  which  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  good  and  the  true. 

The  works  of  our  author  are  four  in 
number :  The  first,  with  the  unattract- 
ive title,  A  /Scandalous  Marriage^  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable ;  the  sec- 
ond may  be  passed  without  notice  ;  its 
chief  merits  being  some  charming  de- 

*  *  Translated  for  the  Eclectic  from  the  HanH 
ChreHmne. 
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Bcriptions  of  the  environs  of  Lausanne, 
where  the  scene  is  in  part  laid.  In  the 
third,  77ie  Two  Daughters  of  M.  Fli- 
dion^  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  the 
first,  and  if  the  epistolary  form,  which 
the  author  adopts,  has  its  difficulties, 
which  are  often  signal,  it  can  at  least 
lend  itself  more  than  any  other  to  the 
imagination  and  allow  the  author  to 
express  herself  most  fully  without  de- 
tracting from  the  naturalness  of  the 
narrative.  The  fourth,  just  publish- 
ed, Jacques  Galeron^  is  a  short  and 
striking  picture  of  the  situation  of 
teachers  m  the  country.  The  hero,  a 
young  man  of  a  noble  heart  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  has  given  himself  en- 
thusiastically to  his  vocation,  believing 
it  to  be  the  best  means  of  usefulness  to 
his  fellows.  What  does  he  not  suffer, 
when  he  discovers  by  degrees,  that  no 
bondage  is  heavier  than  his  own ;  that 
every  thing  oppresses,  every  thing 
fetters  him,  and  that  he  must  either 
lose  his  place,  and  with  it  all  means  of 
action,  or  become  the  instrument  of  the 
gross  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  a 
sottish  religion.  The  recital  of  this 
struggle  between  a  benevolent  man  of 
progress  and  the  antiquated  wheel- 
work  of  our  society,  which  must  of 
necessity  crush  him,  produces  an  effect 
perhaps  the  more  striking  because  the 
theatre  is  small,  the  incidents  in  them- 
selves insignificant,  and  related  in  the 
most  serious  manner.  It  all  seems  true. 
Jacques  is  a  superior  but  simple-hearted 
young  man,  with  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  reforming  education  in  his 
own  school.  The  curate,  his  chief 
enemy,  is  a  vulgar,  conceited  man,  of 
obtuse  mind  and  mean  character, 
though  certainly  not  exceptionally 
wicked. 

We  might  say  that  this  little  drama 
would  be  really  enacted  in  many  of  the 
communes  of  France,  if  every  com- 
mune possessed  a  teacher  who  per- 
formed his  duties  in  earnest. 

What  a  life,  indeed,  is  that  of  a 
teacher  such  as  is  here  depicted,  and 
fi^uch  as  may  often  be  met  I  It  is  little 
more  than  a  struggle  with  misery  and 
privations ;  a  man  of  heart  will  bear  it 
from  personal  courage,  and  love  for 
his  work.  It  would  be  a  small  thing 
to  be  oblicjed  to  conquer  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  parents;  they  would 


be  subdued  by  the  children  themselves, 
attached  to  tneir  master,  improved  by 
his  teachings,  and  happy  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  faculties.  But  the 
teacher  has  too  often  against  him  the 
curate  with  his  abusive  authority,  the 
important  people  of  the  village,  all 
the  idle  loungers,  all  the  slanderous 
tongues,  too  happy  to  find  an  object. 

fie  has  against  him  the  class-books 
hemselvcs,  inspired  most  frequently 
by  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
contrived  so  as  to  plant  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  foundations  of  a 
servile  and  sombre  religion,  from  which 
they  escape  later  in  life  by  a  gross 
materialism.  Then  comes  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  University,  who  hears  noth- 
ing, and  is  urged  to  administer  an 
official  admonition.  Then,  the  last 
bitterness,  the  last  humiliation,  comes 
the  moment  of  elections,  and  the  poor 
teacher,  who  has  his  own  convictions, 
who  has  a  political  belief,  who  feels 
within  himself  the  heart  of  a  citizen, 
must  go,  as  Jaques  Galeron  expressed 
it,  to  perform  his  duty  of  a  slave, 
namely,  to  distribute  the  ballots  of  the 
candidate  of  the  government.  Has  a 
teacher  any  right  to  have  a  consci- 
ence ?  He  is  the  weakest  of  function- 
aries, that  is  all.  And  at  night  ho  sheds 
burning  tears  when  he  comes  home, 
harassed,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  ought  to  trust 
their  children  to  him  that  he  may  make 
men  of  them.  No,  the  struggle  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
against  the  old  spirit  of  authority  and 
oppression,  which,  partially  banished 
from  the  sphere  of  thought,  still  sub- 
sists almost  entire,  in  that  of  facts,  this 
struggle  can  be  nowhere  more  violent 
than  m  the  humble  life  of  a  country 
teacher. 

This  simple  history  is  told  entirely 
in  a  letter  v/ritten  to  the  wife  of  a  rector 
of  the  University,  by  the  adopted 
mother  of  Susanne,  the  young  wife  of 
Jacques,  who  wisely  rouses  the  memo- 
ries of  a  school-mate,  in  the  hope  that 
her  old  friend  will  plead  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  The  reply  of  the  rec-« 
tor's  wife  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  one 
wh^,  occupying  an  eminent  position, 
is  not  disposed  to  compromise  herself 
in  any  way.  "To  attack  any  thing 
stronger  than  one's  self^"  she  says,  "to 
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fight  alone  against  all,  is  to  be  willing 
to  succumb,  and  even  ingloriously, 
siftce  the  world  esteems  nothing  but 
success."  She  closes  by  promising  her 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  change  rather 
than  a  loss  of  place,  on  condition  that 
Jacques  and  his  wife  will  engage  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  care  of  their 
own  family,  "as  all  reasonable  people 
do  in  these  days." 

Such  is  the  last  word  of  this  little 
drama,  or  rather  of  this  veritable  his- 
tory. One  shuts  the  book,  with  a  lin- 
c^ering  oppression  and  discouragement. 
W  here  is  the  remedy  for  so  great  evils  ? 
Whence  shall  the  deliverance  come? 
If  even  the  education  of  the  people 
solely  tends  to  subject  them  the  more 
to  the  yoke  of  the  past,  what  are  we  to 
expect  or  hope  for  ? 

We  will  not  touch  at  present  upon 
the  serious  criticism  which  this  little 
volume  demands,  and  to  which  we  shall 
return  later  in  speaking  of  the  works 
as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to 
recognize  defects  and  faults  of  an  au- 
thor with  whom  one  so  deeply  sympa- 
thizes. One  would  wish  to  pass  over 
them  in  silence,  and  illusively  believe 
one's  self  agreeing  with  him  to  the  end, 
and  to  the  full  import  of  his  thought. 
We  have  the  same  indignations,  the 
same  antipathies,  the  same  compassions. 
Let  us  firat  seek  for  what  unites  us,  and 
not  for  what  separates  us.  Does  not 
the  author  of  these  books  which  we  love, 
which  upon  more  than  one  point  reveal 
to  us  our  own  uncertain  thoughts ;  does 
she  not  agree  with  us  perhaps  more 
fully  than  she  thinks  ?  But  in  order  to 
convince  her  of  this  we  must  first  place 
ourselves  at  her  point  of  view,  and 
become  possessed  of  her  inspiration. 

If  Jacques  Galeron  has  a  moment 
diverted  our  attention  from  the  previ- 
ous works  of  its  author,  it  is  because 
from  its  character  it  occupies  a  place 
hj  itself.  It  is  not  a  romance,  it  is  a 
history  of  our  times ;  it  is  a  pamphlet, 
it  is  a  plea,  but  the  talent  of  the  ro- 
mancer has  marked  with  its  imprint 
more  than  one  charming  or  comic  scene, 
and  we  find  in  it  the  same  accurate  ob- 
servation, the  same  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  provincial  and  rustic  manners 
and  ideas,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
author  has  not  time  in  so  rapid  a  re- 
cital to  give  to  all  her  personages  the 


same  stamp  of  reality  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  A  Scandalous  Ifarriagt^ 
makes  the  last  incident  live  before  our 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of 
actors. 

This  is  one  of  the  criticisms  to  be 
made  on  the  last  mentioned  book.  Our 
attention  is  required  by  too  great  a 
number  of  personages,  and  yet  we  can 
not  say  that  it  is  divided  by  them.  Hie 
two  principal  characters,  Michel  and 
Lucia,  concentrate  it  always  upon 
themselves  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  appearance.  One  scarcely  knows, 
too,  how  this  fault  could  have  been 
avoided,  since  its  subject  is  a  scandal, 
and  in  order  to  have  a  scandal  there 
must  be  a  public.  The  story  contains 
two  marriages.  Aurelia  Bourdon^  the 
daughter  of  the  richest  land-owner  in 
the  region,  educated  to  respect  all 
social  conventionalities,  and  in  titter 
ignorance  of  real  life  and  its  duties, 
marries  an  unprincipled,  heartless  man, 
whose  vile  conduct,  well  known  to  the 
family  of  the  young  girl,  should  a 
thousand  times  have  prevented  a  mar- 
riage based  upon  any  thing  but  calca< 
lation  and  interest..  The  scene  between 
M.  and  Madame  Bourdon,  relating  to 
the  subject,  is  remarkable  from  its  fine 
and  cruel  truthfulness  of  observation. 

The  mother,  a  model  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  clever  foresight,  brings 
up  in  favor  of  the  marriage  all  imagina- 
ble reasons  except  the  true  one — her 
petty  and  odious  ambition.  She  even 
dares  to  speak  of  the  happiness  of  her 
daughter.  The  father,  who  has  a 
warmer  heart,  if  not~  a  sounder  con- 
science than  his  wife,  shows  at  first  a 
downright  indignation,  and  afterward 
repugnances  and  scruples,  which  soon 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  Madame 
bourdon,  strengthened  by  his  own 
wrongs  toward  her. 

Lucia,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  the 
poor  cousin  of  the  rich  Aurelia,  brought 
up  also  as  a  lady,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  hardest  privations  and  the  most 
pitiful  contrivances  to  conceal  the  mis- 
ery resulting  from  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices and  negligence  of  her  parents — 
Lucia  thus  sees  her  older  sister  Clarissa 
die  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  merely  for 
the  lack  of  a  little  happiness.  Soured 
and  irritated  by  the  emptiness  of  her 
heart  and  the  uselessness  of  her  life, 
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Clarissa,  who  takes  but  little  part  in 
the  action,  is  still  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  in  the  book.  A 
victim  to  the  position  of  her  parents 
and  the  false  notions  which  she  has 
imbibed,  she  suffers  from  petty  mise- 
ries ;  she  torments  those  around  her  by 
her  imperious  demands,  and  passes 
from  an  undignified  debasement  to  a 
foolish  excitement  of  joy  at  every  dis- 
traction, at  every  occurrence  which  ad- 
mits her  to  the  rich  and  brilliant  world 
of  her  dreams  from  which  she  has  been 
an  exile.  With  this  passing  before  her 
eyes,  Lucia,  who  at  twenty  was  but  a 
happy  and  careless  child,  suddenly 
awaJkes  to  anxious  thouffht  of  the 
foture.  At  the  moment  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  cousin  Aurelia's 
marriage  has,  as  it  were,  cast  a  sudden 
light  upon  her  own  destiny,  and  when 
struggling  with  the  feeling  of  desola- 
tion which  has  seized  her,  she  strives 
to  recall  the  memories  of  her  child- 
hood, and  thus  to  regain  the  careless- 
ness and  poetry  of  the  past,  she  meets 
one  of  her  old  play-mates,  Michel,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  absent  from 
the  country.  ,  Their  conversation  is 
charming,  and  from  the  first  reveals 
the  contrast  and  at  the  same  tinie  the 
similarity  of  the  two  characters.  But 
at  its'conclusion,  *^It  is  all  verv  well," 
said  Lucia  to  herself,  softened  as  she 
was  by  these  recollections,  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  young  peasant;  "but 
now  we  can  no  longer  be  friends.  lie, 
fortunately,  has  other  pleasures,  and  as 
for  myself,  I  have  grown  up  only  to 
expect  sorrow  and  loneliness." 

As  soon  as  Michel  and  Lucia  had 
once  met,  opportunities  for  seeing  each 
other  were  not  "w^anting.  The  house 
of  the  young  man's  mother  joined  the 
garden  of  JVl.  Bertin.  This  waste  gar- 
den, which  its  owner  would  have  felt 
himself  degraded  to  cultivate  with  his 
own  hands,  and  yet  could  not  find  la- 
borers to  cultivate  it,  Michel  under- 
takes to  dig  and  plant  in  his  leisure 
hours.  That  is  a  pretty  scene  in  which 
Lucia,  blushing  and  embarrassed  as  if 
she  were  doing  something  wrong,  and 
Btill  too  much  under  the  dominion  of 
her  prejudices  of  caste,  to  be  willing 
to  accept  an  unpaid  service  from  a 
peasant,  asked  him  how  much  she 
owes  him  for  his  labor.    In  all  this  re- 


cital the  gradations  are  admirably  ob- 
served. Lucia  is  at  first  by  no  means 
above  the  habits  of  thought  which 
surround  her ;  she  has  to  gain  a  victory 
over  herself  before  beginning  another 
contest  with  the  little  world  in  which 
she  lives.  When,  for  the  first  time  she 
has  met  in  the  eyes  of  Michel  an  ex- 
pression which  no  other  face  has  worn 
for  her,  she  starts  with  a  strange  thrill, 
she  says  to  herself  that  what  she 
imagined  was  impossible,  and  thus  re- 
assures herself.  This  assurance  renders 
her  relations  to  Michel  more  unembar- 
rassed than  they  would  have  been  with 
a  young  man  of  her  own  position. 
Lucia  is  not  an  irreproachable  heroine ; 
she  commits  many  imprudences;  she 
tries  to  be  a  little  coquettish,  and  then 
gradually  and  without  much  reflection, 
resigns  herself  to  the  sweetness  of 
being  loved  by  a  man  whom  she 
esteems  and  admires  more  and  more 
eVery  day,  suffering  now  and  then, 
however,  from  returns  of  her  old  pride. 
Events  combine  to  bring  them  together, 
uniting  and  isolating  them.  The 
character  of  Michel  grows  upon  us; 
the  reader  submits  like  Lucia  to  its 
charm,  and  gives  all  along  his  cordial 
approbation  to  this  honest  and  gene- 
rous love. 

If  we  were  to  quote  all  the  charming 
and  powerful  scenes,  we  should  quote 
almost  the  whole  book.  What  a  fresh 
and  strong  feeling  of  nature  in  certain 
pages,  as  at  times  the  story  becomes 
idyllic,  not  insipid  and  superanimated, 
but  in  harmony  wilh  modern  senti- 
ment, growing  simple  and  passionate 
from  the  joyous  expanding  of  the  soul 
in  the  midst  of  nature,  which  lives 
under  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  knows 
and  loves  it  far  more  than  he  does  the 
plot  of  his  drama. 

After  the  enchanting  hours  spent  in 
the  country,  at  the  farm  of  the  Toub- 
lerie's  on  the  Clain,  where  the  little 
boat  rowed  by  Michel  glides  amoog 
the  clusters  of  water-lilies,  with  which 
she  fills  her  hands,  in  company  with 
her  friend  Gene,  the  most  charming 
figure  imaginable  of  a  young  country 
girl — after  this,  when  Lucia  returns 
to  her  sad  home,  and  the  struggles  and 
humiliations  of  a  false  position,  the 
violence  of  her  father,  soured  by  his 
own  inefficiency,  the  complaints  of  her 
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false-.hearted,  weak-minded  mother, 
when  to  crown  all  she  hears  the  echo 
of  the  little  world  in  which  she  lives, 
and  feels  herself  to  be  the  object  of  its 
ill-natured  espionage,  the  contrast  is  so 
great  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
prejudices  of  education  can  not  retain 
their  power  over  so  sincere  and  truth- 
ful a  nature.  And  so  the  work  goes 
on,  though  gently,  gradually,  and  in 
the  most  natural  manner.  Things  con- 
spire to  help  on  this  result. 

That  is  a  truly  touching  scene  where 
Michel,  before  a  whole  company,  in 
Lucia's  presence,  refused  to  take  the 
hand  of  M.  Gavel,  the  betrothed  hus- 
band of  Aurelia,  who  offered  it  "  with 
a  dignity  and  ease  edifying  even  to 
himself,"  in  thanking  Michel  for  having 
saved  him  from  the  violence  of  two 
young  peasants,  whose  vengeance  he 
had  well  deserved. 

Michel  grew  pale,  knit  his  brows 
and  kept  his  hand  hanging  immovably 
at  his  side. 

"  Michel !"  cried  M  Bourdon  in  an 
angry  tone. 

"  What  I  you  refuse  me  ?"  said  Gavel, 
stujpefied. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  Gavel,"  said  the 
young  peasant  without  raising  his 
voice,  but  so  clearly  that  it  was  heard 
by  every  one  present :  "  I  can  not  give 
you  my  hand,  because  I  exchange  that 
courtesy  only  with  honest  men." 

"  The  young  man  is  beside  himself," 
cried  the  engineer,  pushing  himself 
anxiously  into  the  group,  where  every 
one  had  his  angry  or  reproachful  word. 

"Such  are  the  men  of  this  day,"  said 
the  curate,  who  was  present.  "Au- 
thority exists  no  longer." 

But  Lucia  moved  away  from  those 
who  insulted  Michel,  ana  approached 
him,  saying :  "  You  are  brave  indeed. 
You  are  better  than  L" 

A  little  later,  when  the  guests  of  M 
Bourdon,  witnesses  of  the  affront  given 
to  his  future  son-in-law,  endeavored  to 
forget  the  vexation  in  renewed  gayety, 
Lucia,  too,  remained  silent  and  pre- 
occupied. Her  eyes  brightened,  a 
sweet  smile  illumined  her  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  her  mother  in 
a  low  voice.  "  One  would  say  that  you 
had  heard  some  good  news." 

Ah!  the  maiden  has  begun  a  new 
life.    She  trusts  in  Michel  with  all  her 


heart,  and  feels  that  he  is  so  noble  and 
so  strong  that  she  can  ^ive  herself  to 
him  without  shame  or  fear. 

Lucia  has  no  more  struggles  except 
with  others.  All  is  brightness  and 
hannony  within.  She  loves  Michel, 
he  is  worthy  of  her  love,  she  will  marry 
him,  not  dragged  along  by  a  thought- 
less passion,  but  with  the  clear  and 
calm  consciousness  of  what  it  will  cost 
her,  and  the  firm  conviction  that  his 
love  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  "Under 
the  control  of  a  profound  conviction, 
courage  is  only  an  instinct,  except  for 
cowards ;  but  does  a  coward  believe 
any  thing  ardently  ?" 

Andro  L^o  is  entirely  different  from 
the  writers  who  make  passion  the  law 
of  life.  We  do  not  find  under  lier  pen 
the  realization  of  the  irresistible  and 
divine  passion.  Lacia  revolts  only 
against  prejudices;  no  sacred  law  for- 
bids her  mari-ying  Michel.  If  it  had 
been  so,  she  would  have  obeyed  it, 
"for,"  says  the  author,  "a  true  senti- 
ment does  not  oppose  itself  to  the 
legitimate  laws  of  sentiment." 

The  struggle  with  herself  being  thus 
ended,  that  against  the  wishes  and 
prejudices  of  her  family  begins  —  a 
strife  so  terrible  that  the  poor  child 
would  have  lost  courage  had  she  not 
known  that  Michel's  happiness  would 
be  gained  at  the  same  tmie  with  her 
own. 

The  whole  book  exhibits  an  exact 
and  keen  observation  of  human  nature 
under  the  different  forms  given  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  its  scenes  are 
passed,  and  also  naturalness  and  truth 
in  the  details.  Every  episode,  every 
incident  concurs  to  the  general  im- 
pression. Docs  it  not  seem  when  we 
shut  the  book,  as  if  we  had  lived  in 
this  little  world  of  Chavagny,  as  if  we 
had  met  every  one  of  these  sharp, 
good-natured  peasants ;  as  if  we  had 
seen  the  handsome  Fernand  Gavel,  the 
betrothed  of  the  young  lady  of  the 
House,  pass  by  with  his  mettlesome 
horses,  followed  by  long  glances 
from  Lisa,  the  pretty  peasant  girl? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  a  distance  Made- 
moiselle De  Parmaillan,  the  young 
impoverislied  cMlelainCy  the  guar- 
dian of  old-time  traditions,  who 
enters  a  convent  because  she  cannot 
degrade  herself,  and  passes  like  a  ves- 
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tige  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  midst  of 
this  thoroughly  modem  little  world? 
And  M,  Bourdon,  the  rich  citizen  with 
bis  good  heart  and  easy  temper,  but 
without  morality  or  principle,  and 
ruled  peremptorily  by  his  wife,  who, 
at  heart  more  selfish  and  corrupt  than 
himself,  has  always  strictly  fulfilled 
her  duties;  Aurelia,  the  well-bred 
young  lady,  for  whom  conventionali- 
ties take  the  place  of  heart,  soul,  and 
spirit ;  all  these  characters  are  living, 
acting,  and  in  perfect  keeping  to  the 
end.  Does  it  not  seem  especialljr  as  if 
we  had  heard  the  talk  of  Mademoiselles 
Boc  and  Touronne,  when  they  arrived 
on  a  warm  evening  in  June  ?  What  a 
fine  opening  to  this  conversation,  in 
which  the  two  most  malicious  tongues 
in  the  village  taste  the  delight  of  an 
unpitying  gossip. 

"You  are  alone  then  at  present. 
Mademoiselle,"  said  the  peasant  to  the 
old  lady,  who  had  just  driven  away 
the  little  servant  whom  she  employed 
as  a  spy,  and  maltreated  cruelly. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  it.  I  am 
tired  of  opening  my  mouth  about  it. 
That  it  should  end  so  j,  a  good-for- 
nothing  creature  whom  I  have  loaded 
with  benefits !" 

"What  do  you  want,  Mam'selle? 
The  curate  says  with  good  reason  that 
we  should  do  good  from  love  to  God." 

"  What  I  did,  Touronne,  was  entire- 
ly from  love  to  God,  for  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  detest  her,  this  creature." 

"You  have  only  the  more  merit, 
Mam'selle." 

"However,, it  is  all  the  harder  for 
me  just  now.  In  spite  of  all,  it  was  an 
occupation.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  to  scold 
her  or  beat  her  incessantly,  but  we  are 
not  placed  in  this  world  to  take  our 
ease ;  we  must  work  to  gain  heaven." 

Their  conversation  thus  piously  en- 
tered upon,  they  passed  to  tneir  neigh- 
bors, and  it  is  easy  to  guess  the  rest. 

The  noble  figures  of  Michel  and 
Lncia  rise  above  all  these  surround- 
ings, and  still  we  can  not  consider  them 
too  noble  for  nature.  Michel  is  a  true 
peasant.  He  has  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  a  peasant,  but  is  one  of 
those  strong  and  true  natures,  who,  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
found,  borrow  from  them  only  exter- 
nals, and  draw  their  life  only  from 
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themselves.  At  first  his  moral  eleva- 
tion alone  attracts  attention,  and  when 
later  his  thoughts  and  language  become 
more  elevated  and  pure,  it  is  quite 
naturally  under  the  iimuence  of  a  deep 
affection,  and  from  habitual  contact 
wit^  a  mind  more  cultivated  than  his 
own.  In  marrying  him,  Lucia  does 
not  find  a  man  of  her  own  caste,  with 
the  single  exception  that  he  wea^s  a 
blouse  instead  of  a  coat ;  she  marries 
really  a  peasant,  but  one  who  will 
hardly  find  his  superior  and  rarely  his 
equal  in  the  other  ranks  of  society. 
For  this  reason,  this  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  truly  penetrated  with  the 
sentiment  of  justibe  and  equality  than 
most  of  those  which  have  treated  of 
the  same  subject  and  described  the 
same  situations. 

The  death  of  Clarissa  brings  on  the 
issue.  Clarissa  dies  despairing,  rebel- 
lious, repulsing  the  priest  and  his  com- 
mon-place consolations,  and  confound- 
ing those  around  her  by  the  expression 
of  her  passionate  regret  that  she  had 
never  lived,  had  never  loved.  One  of 
her  last  expressions,  *'  Mamma,  do  not 
let  Lucia  die  like  me !"  fell  upon  the 
heart  of  her  mother.  No,  Lucia  must 
not  have  such  a  destiny,  and  over  the 
corpse  of  her  who  had  thus  died  with- 
out consolation  or  hope,  the  parents, 
shattered  by  this  terrible  scene,  give 
their  younger  daughter  to  Michel. 

The  ethics  of  the  author  are  brought 
out  in  this  death-scene,  so  powerful  in 
its  horror.  This  young  girl  who  does 
not  wish  to  give  up  life  before  she  has 
known  it  and  tasted  its  joys,  is^not  in 
her  eyes  a  rebellious  being,  she  is  in 
the  right.  We  certainly  do  not  con- 
sider this  terrestrial  life  solely  as  a 
time  of  probation,  a  preparation  for 
the  future  life;  we  recognize  in  it  a 
worth  of  its  own,  and  see  in  it  the 
living  germ  of  that  eternal  life  whose 
elements  it  incloses ;  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  legitimate  wan^s  of  our  na- 
ture does  not  seem  to  us  a  necessary 
condition  of  our  existence.  In  the 
order  which  God  has  established, 
happiness  should  be,  like  beauty  and 
truth,  the  result  of  the  harmony  of 
beings  and  things.  But  in  the  disorder 
introduced  by  sm,  a  joyless  life  is  not 
of  necessity  a  wasted  life,  and  is  not 
the  promise  of  the  unseen  world  a  line 
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to  draw  the  soul  away  from  its  legiti- 
mate despair,  a  mirage  sent  to  turn  our 
eyes  from  the  barren  desert  ?  Faith  in 
God,  who  is  love,  is  faith  in  hapjpiness, 
faith  in  the  plenitude  of  life  mr  the 
creature  made  in  his  image ;  but  faith 
in  human  nature  alone,  and  in  its^di- 
vine  instincts,  condemns  one  to  suffer 
too  much  from  the  spectacles  of  real 
life. 

We  have  delayed  a  long  time  at  this 
first  work  of  Andr6  L6o,  and  we  leave 
it  with  regret.  Indeed,  few  books  have 
the  power  of  so  completely  taking  pos- 
session of  the  reader.  You  are  no 
longer  yourself  while  reading  it,  you 
forget  all  that  is  arotnd  you,  you  are 
only  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  which 

Sass  before  your  eyes,  a  friend  of 
[ichel  andXucia,  an  amused  or  indig- 
nant judge  of  the  caprices,  the  follies 
and  the  vices  which  are  personified  be- 
fore you.  Only  one  fault  strikes  you ; 
whatever  displeases  you,  you  will  wish 
that  you  had  not  noticed  it.  If,  for 
instance,  it  occurs  to  you  that  Michel 
perches  himself  too  often  upon  the 
window-shutters  of  the  lower  floor  in 
order  to  reach  the  window  of  Lucia's 
chamber,  where  such  pure  and  charm- 
ing interviews  are  held,  if  some  slight- 
ly crpde  expressions  offend  you,  if  some 
traditions  of  the  school  protrude  above 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  simple 
and  vigorous  style,  you  scarcely  ac- 
knowledge it  to  yourself,  so  charming 
and  powerful  is  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  so  much  the  author's  friend  have 
you  become  while  penetrated  by  his 
thoughts.  Whoever  nas  suffered  from 
the  state  of  our  society,  whoever  is 
familiar  either  with  great  wrongs  or 
those  petty  wrongs,  so  slight  and  im- 
perceptible that  they  form  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  which  the  consciences  of 
the  best  of  us  let  slip;  whoever  has 
been  humiliated  by  the  humiliations  of 
others;  whoever  detests  so  much  the 
more  the  prejudices  of  which  he  has  not 
been  himself  the  direct  victim,  while 
yet  he  has  allowed  his  life  to  be  partial- 
ly conformed  to  them ;  whoever  has  a 
thousand  times  rebelled  against  those 
miserable  shackles  with  which  vain 
conventionalities  ana  all  the  lies  of 
social  life  restrict  our  liberty  as  with 
an  impalpable  yet  impassable  hedge; 
whoever  has  felt  all  these,  and  has  not 


stifled  them  in  sacrificing  the  best  part 
of  himself  to  the  vain  and  factitious 
demands  of  custom ;  whoever  has  pre> 
served  his  inward  thirst  for  justice^ 
ought  to  love  this  book  and  its  author. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  strongly, 
while  reading  it,  that  if  there  are  two 
opposite,  irreconcilable  terms,  they  are 
a  worldly  spirit  and  a  truly  homaa 
spirit. 

We  will  not  delay  so  lone  at  the 
last  romance  of  Andr6  L6o,  2V^  7\oo 
Daughters  of  M,  Plickon^  although 
this  is  also  a  beautiful  story,  which 
shows  ys  still  more  of  the  mind  of  the 
author.  It  is  not  concerned  merely 
in  learning  what  is  the  legitimate  sat- 
isfaction for  the  cravings  of  the  heart; 
it  carries  us  farther  in  portraying  a 
complete  life,  not  only  in  sentiment, 
but  m  thought  and  action.  The  plot 
has  more  unity  than  that  of  The 
Scandalous  Marriage^  or  rather,  it  is 
wholly  internal  and  intimate,  and  has 
no  exterior  expression  except  in  the 
simplest  events.  The  young  Count 
William  de  Montsalvan,  still  suffering 
from  a  first  unhappy  love,  meets  upon 
the  neutral  ground  of  a  watering-place, 
a  citizen's  family,  who  make  nis  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  youngest  daughter  of  M.  Plichon. 
In  his  letters  to  Gilbert,  his  companioii 
from  childhood,  a  devoted  friend,  with, 
however,  a  cold  heart  and  calculating 
sou4,  who  lets  himself  be  deceived  like 
school-boy  by  a  soi-disant  Russian  prin- 
cess, William  recounts  the  charming 
phases  of  this  love,  rekindled  so  trust- 
ing and  fresh  in  his  desolate  heart 
There  is  a  moral  improbability  in  it 
even  from  the  first  letters,  and  this  in- 
creases as  the  love  which  was  at  first 
a  little  superficial,  born  of  the  eyes, 
becomes  deep  and  serious,  founded  on 
a  perfect  harmony  of  minds  and  char- 
acters. Indeed,  we  can, scarcely  pardon 
the  author  for  having  made  Gilbert  the 
confident  of  William.  How  can  a  man 
tell  all  his  thoughts,  open  all  his  heart| 
when  he  is  not  sure  of  being  under* 
stood  ?  Does  not  the  want  of  this  as» 
surance  prevent  the  outburst  of  unre- 
served confidence  ?  Intimacy  does  not 
indeed  demand  similarity  of  character, 
but  it  can  not  exist  even  m  the  greatest 
social  familiarity  without  sympathy  in 
one's  ways  of  thinking  and  of  regard- 
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ing  life.  ^  An  occasional  want  of  deli- 
cacy which  we  will  not  point  out, 
geems  in  William's  letters  like  so  many 
false  notes.  Having  said  this,  we  will 
forget  that  Gilbert  is  the  confident, 
and  will  imagine  that  William  writes 
for  the  reader  alone,  and  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  following  him  in 
this  fine  analysis  of  a  passion  which 
can  not  last  because  it  can  not  satisfy 
his  soul,  grasping  it  as  if  to  restore  his 
life.  The  manner  in  which  he  becomes 
freed  from  it  is  admirably  studied. 
The  successive  revelations  of  Blanche's 
vanity,  frivolity,  and  heartlessness,  are 
drawn  with  infinite  skill  and  delicacy. 
William's  coldness  is  at  first  followed 
by  returns  of  tenderness,  but  soon  his 
adoration  is  gone,  and  he  feels  only  in- 
dulgence for  the  charming  child  who 
understands  him  so  little,  and  whose 
apparently  innocent  heart  is  already 
rotten  with  worldliness,  loving  only 
his  title  and  his  brilliant  -position. 
Having  been  accepted  at  the  time  when 
his  happiness  seemed  wrecked,  he  be- 
lieved for  a  while  that  he  was  loved 
for  himself,  and  tried  to  develop  and 
teach  her,  but  he  found  only  weariness 
and  indifTerence,  and  contmually  met 
with  some  misunderstanding,  littleness, 
or  vanity.    It  is  during  this  long  strug- 

fle  between  the  disenchantment  of  his 
eart  and  the  power  which  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Blanche  still  hold  over 
him,  that  the  noble  figure  of  Edith  is 
gradually  presented.  Cold  and  haughty 
m  her  moral  isolation,  she  seems  at  first 
hard  and  uninteresting,  because  wholly 
self-contained.  Disdain  and  antipathy 
to  those  around  her  seem  to  have  killed 
the  sofler  sentiments,  but  they  are 
only  suppressed  under  a  coating  of  ice 
which  a  ray  of  sympathy  can  melt,  and 
love  opens  and  perfects  this  beautiful 
flower.  The  study  of  nature  first 
brings  Edith  and  William  together,  and 
afterward  they  meet  in  the  sphere  of 
ideas  and  sentiments.  The  author 
must  have  delighted  in  the  creation  of 
this  noble  character.  Edith  should  be 
Andr6  Leo ;  in  the  thoughts  of  Edith 
she  has  put  her  own  thoughts.  Edith, 
who  refuses  to  go  to  church,  who  shocks 
all  her  family  by  calling  an  archbishop 
Monsieur^  is  nevertheless  a  believer. 
She  believes  in  the  hidden  powers  of 
humanity,  in  an  indefinite  progresft,  in 


a  divine  goodness  discoverable  in  the 
bottom  ot  the  laws  of  life,  in  the  good, 
in  the  true,  in  conscience.  And  when 
William  one  day  somewhat  ironically 
criticised  her  faith,  she  replied,  fixing 
her  deep  eyes  upon  him : 

"But,  WilUam,  you  believe  in  the 
good  and  the  true,  and  you  ardently 
long  for  them  ?  " 

"Certainly,  but  we  do  not  possess 
them." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  want  to 
receive  them  rather  than  acquire  them. 
Man  is  still  subject  to  the  ideas  we 
find  in  Genesis :  he  accepts  labor  as  a 
punishment  instead  of  viewing  it  as  the 
mstrument  of  his  conquests  and  the 
condition  of  his  happiness.  From  this 
point  of  view  obstacles,  however  na- 
tural, irritate  and  discourage  him." 

"  Then,  according  to  you,  what  is  the 
end  of  our  existence  ?  " 

"It  is  to  make  ourselves  like  our 
ideal  Is  not  the  highest  idea  of  life 
at  once  to  love  and  to  willj  to  adore 
and  to  create ;  in  fine,  to  act  with  all 
the  energies  of  our  being  ?  Man  has 
long  been  tired  of  facile  happiness." 

In  dreams  of  truth,  Edith  and  Wil- 
liam first  met  each  other,  in  their  real- 
ization, they  seek  the  fullness  of  hap- 
piness, the  perfection  of  their  life. 
With  the  little  which  remained  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  a  part  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  aiding  the 
poor  peasants  during  a  needy  winter, 
William  bought  some  wild  lands,  which 
he  cultivated,  at  the  same  time  study- 
ing agriculture.  Afterward,  when  he 
has  married  Edith,  and  his  estate  amp- 
ly supplies  his  simple  wants,  they 
establish  a  school  for  poor  children — a 
long-cherished  plan  of  the  young  wom- 
an— to  which  she  has  devoted  her 
life.  Every  thing  succeeds  well ;  the 
wild  lands  become  fertile  fields,  a  love- 
ly child  plays  with  the  little  peasants, 
tne  poorest  of  whom  find  food  at  the 
model  farm,  where  they  all  have  ju- 
dicious training  and  heart-expanding 
love.  This  active  life,  in  which  happi- 
ness instead  of  bein^  the  end  of  exist- 
ence, is  but  the  living  spring  whence 
they  derive  strength  and  consecration, 
preserves  their  love  from  all  satiety 
and  weariness.  Why  is  it  that  on  clos^ 
ing  the  book,  while  wholly  admiring 
this  large  and  generous  comprehension 
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of  life,  of  happiness,  and  of  marriage, 
wo  feel  disappointed  as  if  the  result 
were  less  than  we  expected  ?    Perhaps 
it  is  because  every  depicting  of  a  defi- 
nite and  complete  happiness  is  cold  and 
unsatisfactory.     We    may  not    know 
what  more  we  could  wish,  and  yet  it  is  | 
not  enough.     After  all,  however  rich, 
smiling,  aud  beautiful  may  be  the  spot  • 
on  earth  which  is  showed  us,  our  eyes  ! 
look  farther,  aud  seek  for  other  hori- 
zons, and  this   thirst  for  the  infinite 
stops  only  at  God. 

Yes,  God  is  wanting  to  these  two 
noble  beings,  who  have  learned  that  it 
is  not  enoucfh  to  live  for  each  other, 
and  that  to  live  together  for  others,  to 
put  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  happy 
union  in  some  work  of  consecration,  is 
being  truly  happy.  Making  ourselves, 
as  Edith  said,  like  our  ideals,  will  not 
suflice  for  us,  if  it  suffices  to  contem- 
plate our  ideal  without  an  effort  to  re- 
alize it.  The  divine  will  undoubtedly 
is  realized  only  in  us  and  by  us,  and 
that  is  what  gives  worth  and  beauty 
lo  life.  But  what  would  become  of  us, 
in  view  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
deeds,  and  our  very  thoughts  incessant- 
ly outrun  by  an  instinct  superior  to 
themselves,  if  we  could  not  elevate 
ourselves  by  pouring  out  our  souls 
even  to  the  absolute  good,  true,  and 
beautiful  ? 

Truth  has  two  sides ;  the  one,  reality, 
which  is  wholly  terrestrial,  is  admira- 
bly depicted  in  the  books  we  are  notic- 
ing. The  other  is  the  ideal.  The  ideal 
of  Andr6  L6o  is  noble  and  grand,  it  is 
more  Christian  than  she  thinks,  but 
when  she  comes  to  give  it  reality,  she 
does  not  take  into  account  the  con- 
ditions of  our  existence.  If  all  the 
Bufferings  and  disorders  of  life  arose 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  error, 
then  intelligent  and  good  persons  like 
Jacques  Galeron,  "William,  and  Edith, 
would  be  able  to  subdue  them  in  their 
own  vicinity,  and  human  life  would 
gradually  be  transformed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  and  earnest  indi- 
viduals. But  under  how  many  forms 
does  not  evil  show  itself!  What  is  to 
be  done  with  vices  which  are  incurable 
because  they  arc  voluntary  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  with  all  the  failings  and 
basenesses  of  human  nature,  even  the 
noblest  and  best  ?   What  is  to  be  done 


with  death?  When,  like  Edith  and 
William,  you  shall  have  realized  your 
idea  of  goodness  and  duty  in  a  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  during  a  limited  time, 
when  you  can  render  witness  that  you 
have  obeyed  the  laws  of  your  con- 
science and  labored  faithfully  in  the 
universal  work  of  relief  and  progress^ 
even  then  you  can  not  forget  all  the 
suffering,  the  sin,  the  moral  death  out- 
side the  circle  where  you  have  acted. 
The  greater  your  love,  the  greater  will 
be  your  need  of  feeling  that  a  love 
more  potent,  an  infinite  love,  a  redeem- 
ing love,  envelops  this  poor  earth  to 
save  and  to  bless  it. 

Thus  this  work  of  Andr^  L^o,  thid 
serious  and  earnest  work,  contaitis  only 
one  part  of  truth,  and  shuts  out  the 
other  part.  Religious  truth  is  wanting 
in  it.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  op- 
posed, for  the  religion  which  our  author 
detests  and  scorns  is  not  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  not  that  of  the  Gospel, 
although,  alas !  it  may  be  that  of  many 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  If  re- 
ligious truth  is  wanting  in  it,  human 
truth  can  not  be  there  in  its  complete- 
ness, but  still  it  is  there,  and  like  one 
of  the  halves  of  the  seal  of  clay,  which 
the  ancients  divided,  and  which  must 
be  rejoined,  this  part  of  truth  calls  for 
the  missing  part.  Was  it  not  Jesus 
Christ  who  said, "  Blessed  are  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  i 
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ON   LAKE   BASINS. 

BY  PROFESSOR   D.   T.   ANSTED,   M.A.,  F.R^ 

There  is  no  subject  of  general  inter- 
est in  geology  and  physical  geography 
that  has  more  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world,  and  been  tho 
cause  of  more  lively  discussion  of  late 
years,  than  that  of  the  origin  of  Lake 
Basins.  Some  geologists,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  ice-action, 
and  the  unmistakable  marks  of  force 
exhibited  by  it,  have  assumed  that  all 
tho  deepest  gorges  and  hollows  now 
occupied  by  water  have  been  scooped 
out  by  glaciers.  Others,  equally  affect- 
ed by  the  evidence  of  the  erosive  power 
of  water  in  its  fluid  state,  have  thought 
that,  either  by  floods  or  by  the  elESsU 
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of  great  rivers,  these  hollow  spaces 
have  been  first  made  and  then  lefl  full. 
Geologists  having  strong  faith  in  crash- 
es and  violent  upheavals  and  depres- 
sions, are  quite  willing  to  accept  as 
sufficient  causes  for  all  Take  basins  the 
faults,  axes,  and  other  disruptions  and 
disturbances  of  strata  effected  rapidly 
and  convulsively,  as  they  believe,  dur- 
ing the  elevations  of  mountains  and 
the  formation  of  continents.  Thus 
there  is  ample  ground  for  discussion, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some 
respects  the  battle  is  something  like 
that  between  the  Neptunists  and  Plu- 
tonists  in  the  earlier  days  of  geology, 
when  neither  party  had  much  oppor- 
tunity or  desire  of  appealing  to  nature 
to  decide,  but  was  none  the  worse  com- 
batant because  he  was  more  inclined 
to  appeal  to  arguments  than  to  dis- 
cover facts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps, 
a  bhort  account  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal lake  basins  of  the  world,  with  a 
view  to  show  the  varieties  that  exist, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
exist,  their  peculiarities  of  form  and 
position,  their*  magnitude  and  depth, 
and  the  form  of  their  bottoms,  when 
known,  will  form  an  interesting  and 
useful  introduction  to  a  short  notice  of 
recent  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the 
conflicting  views  of  some  of  our  best 
modern  geologists  as  to  their  origin. 

The  great  ocean  itself,  is  but  a  vast 
lake  basin,  the  whole  of  whose  bed  lies 
below  a  certain  level,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  a  certain  mean  distance  from 
the  earth's  centre.  The  condition  is 
clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  a  number  of  mixtures 
and  combinations  of  elementary  bodies 
exist  in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibri- 
um, and  in  the  three  states  of  earth, 
water,  and  air,  these  states  being  tliem- 
Belves  due  to  peculiar  distribution  and 
circulation  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
gravitation,  and  chemical  agency  pro- 
per to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  a 
state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  in  that 
part  of  tne  great  system  of  bodies  oc- 
cupying space,  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves to  be.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
this,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  form  of  tne  bottom  of  this 
chief  of  all  lake  basins  is,  in  the  logi- 
cal  sense  of  the  word,  an  accident.  Cer- 


tainly, the  essential  fact  of  water  rest- 
ing on  land  is  not  in  any  way  the  cause 
of  the  form  of  the  ocean  floor. 

But,  besides  the  general  depression 
which  is,  under  alL  circumstances,  oc- 
cupied by  water,  and  which  may  fitly 
be  called  the  open  ocean,  there  are  nu- 
merous smaller  seas,  more  or  less  near- 
ly inclosed,  and  many  depressions  of 
all  conceivable  forms  and  dimensions 
in  that  part  of  the  solid  mass  which 
rises  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  these  communicate  by  chan- 
nels with  the  open  ocean,   and   their 
level  necessarily  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  the  sea.     Of  this  kind  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  Black  Sea,  again,  opens  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  that  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  is  only  dependent  on 
the  ocean  through  two  mtervening  bo- 
dies of  water.     The  Sea  of  Azof  opens 
only  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  thus 
dependent  on  the  sea  in  a  very  indi- 
rect manner.     The  levels  of  these  seas 
are  different,  and  the  state  of  saltness 
of  their  waters  is  very  different  from 
the  ocean;    but  still  they  are  inland 
seas,  and  not  lakes  of  tne  more  dis- 
tinct and  well-marked  kind.     The  Cas- 
pian Sea  is  another  step  removed  from 
the  ocean.     It  is  a  vast  sheet  of  salt 
water;  but  the  proportion  of  salt  it 
contains  is  much  smaller  than  in  thfe 
open  sea,  whilst  its  level  is  more  than 
eighty  feet  below  that   of  the  ocean. 
This  great  lake  has  always  recdved 
the  drainage  of  two  great  rivers,  (the 
Volga  and  the  Ural,)  but  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  partially  dned 
and  separated  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
once  came  in  from  the  north.      The 
Dead  Sea  is  a  small  but  very  remark- 
able sheet  of  water,  whose  surfixco  is 
upward  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  sea.     It  is,  however,  apparent- 
ly the  remains  of  a  larger  sheet,  and 
was  probably  at  one  time  a  part  at  the 
Red  Sea.     Owing  to  its  peculiarities  of 
position  and  separation  from  the  Red 
bea,  and  partly  also  to  the  enonnously 
greater  evaporation  than  supply  from 
its  surface,  out  partly  to  the  influx  of 
springs  connected  with  volcanic  emana- 
tions it  has  attained  its  present  char- 
acter.    I  might  mention  many  other  in- 
stances, but  these  are  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.     They  show  the  connecting 
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link  between  seas  and  lakes,  and  re- 
mind the  reader  that  some  of  those 
lakes  that  are  most  different  from  the 
sea  in  the  nature  of  their  water  con- 
tents and  their  geographical  position, 
and  that  are  at  present  in  the  far  in- 
terior of  great  continents,  are  still  noth- 
ing more  than  portions  of  the  great 
ocean  accidentally  cut  off  from  com- 
munication. 

I  must  now  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  forms  of  various  lake 
basins.  Among  them  are  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Among  them  also  are  the  Zuider  Sea, 
in  noUand  ;  a  little  salt  lake  called 
Tchokrak,  in  the  Crimea;  and  an  in- 
let on  the  coast  of  New-Zealand.  All 
these  are  more  or  less  exceptions  to 
the  common  and  limited  idea  of  lake 
basins;  and  they  differ  somewhat  in 
form  from  most  of  the  other  lakes, 
many  examples  of  which  are  as  famil- 
iar as  they  are  typical.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  form  of  the  oceanic 
basins,  the  same  causes  may  be  referred 
to  as  sufficient  to  explain  these  open 
lakes  communicating,  either  now  or 
formerly,  with  the  sea.  Thus  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  all  now  connected  by  water 
passages,  are  yet  perfectly  distinct  as 
oasins.  Each  has  its  well-marked  lim- 
its ;  each  its  peculiarities  of  depth  and 
form  of  bottom ;  each  its  peculiar  con- 
dition of  saltness ;  each,  above  all,  is 
distinctly  marked  by  physical  features 
connected  with  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  district  around ;  and  in  this 
is  the  clue  that  may  enable  us  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  the  link  that  connects 
these  basins  with  those  of  fresh  water 
lakes  in  other  localities.  I  may  add, 
that  in  these  and  many  other  like  cases 
tbe  smallest  geological  accident  might 
separate  them  entirely  from  the  open 
oceA,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of 
lakes. 

The  reader  may  find  it  useful  to  be 
reminded  of  the  peculiar  features  just 
alluded  to.  A  vast  mountain  chain  ex- 
ists in  the  old  world,  broken  in  various 
places  by  wide  gaps,  and  produced 
rather  by  innumerable  points  and  cen- 
tres of  elevation,  acting  in  a  linear  di- 
rection, than  by  any  continuous  force. 
This  great  chson  is  double.    A  north- 


ern line  ranges  from  the  Pyrenees 
through  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  Altai  group,  and  the  chains 
that  extend  eastward  to  the  Pacific. 
A  southern  line  commences  with  the 
Atlas  mountains,  and  ranges  eastward 
to  Arabia,  and  tbence  by  the  Hima- 
layan chain  to  the  south  of  China.  It 
is  between  these  two  chains  that  the 
great  inland  seas  occur.  Many  of 
them  have  once  communicated  freely 
with  the  ocean,  and  some  are  still  open ; 
but  some  also  have  at  certain  geologi- 
cal periods  been  occupied  by  fresh  wa- 
ter almost  exclusively.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  understand  their  physi- 
cal geographv  without  studying  care- 
fully the  geology  of  their  coasts. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  consider  tbe 
various  kmds  of  lake  basins,  or  rather 
the  lake  basins  that  appear  to  exist 
under  different  circumstances.  The 
first  group,  being  marine  basins,  or 
those  that  still  contain  water  more 
or  less  salt,  and  whose  level  is  simi- 
lar to  or  below  that  of  the  sea,  must 
probably  have  bad  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  at  one  time,  and 
were  therefore  parts  of  the  oceanic- 
basin.  Most  of  these  are  broad  and 
open,  but  some,  as  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  some  lakes  or  sea- 
channels  in  mountain  districts,  are 
elongated,  narrow,  and  tortuous,  and 
often  very  deep.  They  are  known  by 
various  special  names — as  fjords  in 
Norway,  friths  in  Scotland,  "these  are 
well  worthy  of  study.  They  almost 
always  occupy  crevices  in  hard  rock, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
they  certainly  appear  to  be  connected 
with  faults  or  axes  of  disturbance. 
Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  class  of  lake  basins  whose  relation 
to  the  general  depression  of  parts  of 
tRe  earth  and  elevation  of  otber  parts 
is  most  manifest. 

There  is  another  class  of  lakes  and 
lake  basins  whose  origin  is  apparently 
quite  different  but  not  less  clear.  In 
large  open  flat  spaces  on  wide  plains, 
and  on  steppes,  we  occasionally  find 
pools.  These  are  generally  shallow, 
and  owe  their  water  contents  to  occa- 
sional rains  that  fall  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  to  floods  that  come  down  pe- 
riodically.   Of  this  kind,  are  the  greait . 
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lakes  of  Africa,  recently  discovered 
and  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  Bur- 
ton, Speke,  Grant,  and  others.  Such 
is  also  the  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Afri- 
ca. Such  again  is  Lake  Torrens,  in 
South- Australia,  whose  waters,  accord- 
ing to  the  earlier  describers,  were  al- 
most illimitable,  but  which  would  sud- 
denly shrink  almost  to  nothing.  In 
Europe,  the  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
between  Finland  and  Kussia,  are  re- 
markable examples,  and  the  innumer- 
able lakes  of  South-Sweden,  and  the 
interior  of  Finland,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  The  Flatten  See  in  Austria, 
and  some  of  the  lakes  in  Ireland,  (as 
Lough  Neagh,)  partake  of  this  char- 
acter. In  au,  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  any  other  physical  peculiarity  in  the 
district  around,  than  the  existence  of 
wide  flat  plains,  or  low  undulating 
ground.  They  occupy  depressions  in 
the  plains,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock 
is  of  small  importance.  Almost  all 
rocks,  in  fact,  naye  surfaces  more  or 
less  irregular,  when  they  have  been 
worn  by  exposure  to  similar  causes, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that 
such  depressions  are  occupied  by  the 
excess  of  rain-water  or  river-water  that 
remains  on  the  surface  after  the  ordi- 
nary drainage  has  carried  off  all  that 
it  is  capable  of  doing.  These  lakes  or 
pools  are  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  they 
occasionally  disappear  altogether,  leav- 
ing no  mark.  We  may  then  see  the 
bottom  of  the  basin — the  bed  of  the 
pool,  and  the  depression  in  which  the 
water  was  contained  is  often  quite  un- 
distinffuishable  by  the  eye.  Some- 
times, mdeed,  as  in  limestone  countries, 
the  water  sinks  into  the  earth  by  cre- 
vices in  the  rock,  and  only  exists  as  a 
lake  when  these  are  choked.  Such  a 
condition  often  results  in  malaria,  ow- 
ing to  rapid  evaporation  through  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter. 

A  third  class  of  lakes  is  illustrated 
by  the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  Laachcr  See  near  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine.  These  are  round  dark  deep 
pools  of  clear  and  cold  water,  and  are 
quite  removed  from  the  marine  basins 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ordinary 
ponds  or  lakes  on  the  other.  If  the 
water  were  emptied  they  would  bo 
like  caps.    They  are  the  craters  of  old 


volcanoes.  Bolsena  is  upwards  of 
twenty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  volcanic  rocks 
that  surround  it,  as  for  the  terrible  ma- 
laria that  rises  from  its  banks.  The 
Laacher  See  is  much  smaller,  but  ap- 

f>arently  of  the  same  nature.  Of  sudi 
akes,  there  are  also  many,  but  they 
are  confined  to  those  districts  where 
volcanic  eruptions  and  .disturbances 
have  been  observed  in  recent  times,  or 
where  the  rocks  are  such  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  have  been  active  at 
no  distant  period. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  lakes  of  the  world  offer  no- 
thing in  their  form  or  structure,  or  the 
circumstances  of  their  existence,  to  jus- 
tify a  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  They 
are  the  result  of  natural  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  inevitable  when  we  consi- 
der how  all  land  surfaces  have  been 
formed  and  modified.  They  represent 
such  of  these  inequalities  as  have  re- 
ceived and  retainea  water. 

But  a  large  class  remains.  Moun- 
tain countries  and  parts  of  the  world 
where  there  are  or  have  been  in  recent 
geological  times  considerable  changes 
of  level  caused  by  forces  acting  from 
below,  present  irregularities  far  more 
abrupt  and  irregular  than  the  plains. 
One  may  travel  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  without 
seeing  any  ridge  or  any  tract  of  land 
rising  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level.  In  this  wide  area,  which 
ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  latitude,  there  are  no 
high  lands.  Here  and  there,  indeed — 
frequently  in  the  north,  more  rarely  in 
the  south,  there  are  depressions  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  or  less  oelow  the  gen- 
eral surface.  Some  of  these  are  ftill 
of  water ;  some  contain  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom ;  and  some  are  dry,  but 
water  may  generally  be  got  by  wells 
sunk  a  few  yards  into  the  rock  at  the 
bottom.  Beyond  these  vast  plains  to 
the  south,  we  come  to  another  kind  of 
country.  Lofty  mountain  chains  rise 
abruptly  and  grandly  from  the  plains. 
Deep  ravines  and  long  lines  of  valley 
run  up  far  into  the  mountain  sides,  nar- 
row grooves  conduct  the  traveler  be- 
tween elevated  peaks,  and  a  region  is 
entered  where  tnere  is  only  a  partial. 
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broken,  and  elevated  plain  or  plateau, 
whose  surface  is  irregular,  but  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  of  the  low 
plains  to  the  north.  This  mountain 
country  is  altogether  distinct  in  its 
character.  Its  depressions  are  differ- 
ent in  form;  its  features  are  pictur- 
esque; its  drainage  is  distinct;  the 
rain-fall  upon  it  is  generally  greater, 
and  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ground, 
the  rain  runs  off  from  it  rapidly.  Such 
are  the  conditions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  lake  basins  occur  whose  his- 
tory is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time  among  geo- 
logists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such 
lakes  are  confined  to  the  great  central 
east  and  west  elevation,  of  which  the 
Alps  is  a  leading  feature.  The  old 
mountain  chain  ranging  north  and 
south  from  Scandinavia,  through  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  incloses 
a  country  in  which  mountam  lakes  also 
occur.  Such  are  smne  of  those  of  Nor- 
way and  the  deep  flords  or  inlets  of  its 
western  coast.  Such  are  the  lakes  and 
Oriths  of  Scotland  and  England.  All 
exhibit  the  same  general  character  ; 
all  exist  in  a  country  where  the  sur- 
face has  been  exposed  not  only  to  the 
running  of  water,  but  where  the  pas- 
gage  of  ice  e?ther  as  a  glacier  or  ice- 
berg has  been  traced  by  independent 
evidence,  and  within  a  very  late  geo- 
logical period. 

In  North- America  a^ain  there  is  a 
vast  tract  of  comparatively  low  land 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, which  resembles  geographically 
the  great  plains  of  Europe,  but  is  so 
different  in  climate  as  to  offer  few  points 
of  physical  resemblance.  Here  the 
lakes  that  occupy  the  depressions  are 
enormously  larger,  equally  numerous, 
and  more  characteristic.  Here  are  the 
vast  waters  of  the  Lakes  Superior, 
.Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  all 
communicating  with  one  another,  and 
all  ultimately  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  these 
are  true  lakes.  The  plain  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  plateau  or  lofty  plain,  and  the 
form  of  the  lakes  approximates  them 
to  that  of  the  European  lakes.  New- 
Zealand  again  repeats  their  forms 
among  groups  of  mountains  very  clear- 


ly marked  and  containing  abundant 
ice,  and  among  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes 
is  a  lake  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  thir- 
teen thousand  feet,  whose  magnitude 
in  that  position  renders  it  almost  an 
anomaly  among  the  lakes  of  the  world. 

It  might  be  thought  from  these  ac- 
counts that  lakes  were  universal  phen- 
omena, so  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
localities  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to.  A  little  consideration  will  remind 
the  reader  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  There  are  other  districts  equally 
extensive  in  which  no  sheet  of  fresh 
water  worthy  of  the  name  is  to  be 
found.  Thus  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  South- America  the  rivers  carry 
off  the  waters  that  fall  on  the  land 
without  expanding  into  large  sheets. 
In  Australia  there  are  hardly  any  lakes 
of  importance,  except  those  pools  that 
dry  up  in  the  summer.  There  are  few 
also  in  Northern  Asia.  Mountain  lakes, 
or  lakes  such  as  we  are  now  considering, 
are  in  fact  very  limited  in  range.  They 
are  numerous  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
and  they  abound,  though  on  a  far 
smaller  scale,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  British  Islands.  They  are  well 
marked  in  New-Zealand,  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  many 
of  the  North- American  groups  belong 
to  the  same  series.  But  theSe  occupy 
in  all  an  exceedingly  small  area  of  the 
total  amount  of  land.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  area  is  limited  to  small 
parts  of  the  two  great  mountain  sys- 
tems, the  old  or  north  and  south  range 
affecting  the  western  lands  only,  and 
the  modem  or  east  and  west  range 
affecting  the  whole  mass  of  European, 
Asiatic,  and  North- African  land.  The 
lakes  connected  with  the  elevation  of 
the  Andes  are  extremely  few,  though 
so  remarkable  for  their  elevation. 

The  great  discussion  concerning  lake 
basins  has  been  raised  by  some  of  our 
fi^eologists  familiar  with  a  few  small 
districts,  but  having  only  partial  or 
hearsay  knowledge  of  many  important 
groups.  All,  probably,  among  the 
English  geologists,  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  British  lakes,  and 
many  of  them  have  seen  something  of 
the  typical  Swiss  and  North-Italian 
lakes.  The  general  forms  of  these  are 
instructive.  The  actual  detailed  con- 
ditions of  the  basins,  and  the  nature  of 
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evidence  that  each  affords  in  favor  of 
any  particular  theory,  are  matters  that 
require  prolonged  and  careful  study  on 
the  spot.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
much  to  l?e  done  by  rapid  travel  in 
these  countries,  for  a  mere  glance  by 
those  familiar  with  the  results  of  aque- 
ous, atmospheric,  ice  action  elsewhere 
is  highly  suggestive,  and  sound  ob- 
servations may  be  made  by  those  well 
accustomed  to  observe  and  compare. 

The  lake  basins  of  the  mountains 
about  which  discussion  has  chiefly  been 
taken,  are  those  of  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, of  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore 
in  North-Italy,  of  Scotland  and  the 
north-west  of  England,  and  of  North- 
America.  Some  of  these  are  moderate- 
ly deep,  others  rather  shallow,  some  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  others  only  oc- 
cupying a  few  sc[uare  miles.  The  causes 
assigned  for  their  origin  are :  (1)  Denu- 
dation acting  slowly  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  (2)  Glaciers  pushed  forward  by 
a  great  body  of  ice  from  behind,  and 
ploughing  out  large  shallow  hollows 
in  soft  rocks;  (3)  Natural  valleys 
choked  at  some  point  either  by  detritus 
brought  by  water  or  ice,  or  by  geolo- 
gical disturbances;  (4)  Natural  hol- 
lows caused  by  faults,  dislocations,  and 
other  results  of  elevation  of  the  mass. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  a  certain 
sense  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  of 
these  may  be  regarded  as  a  vera  causa. 
The  question  is,  how  far  in  a  particular 
case  any  one  of  these  agencies,  as,  for 
instance,  denudation  or  ice,  has  been 
engaged  in  completing  or  doing  the 
essential  part  of  the  work.  Professor 
Ramsay,  following  in  the  steps  of  some 
ingenious  Swiss  geologists,  has  gone 
sofar  as  to  teach  that  lake  basins  gen- 
erally are  due  to  the  erosive  power  of 
ice,  and  to  that  power  only.  He  is 
supported  in  some  measure  by  Sir  W. 
Logan,  who  believes  that  the  great 
American  lake  basins  are  results  of  de- 
nudation, not  of  geological  disturbance. 
That  they  and  the  rest  of  the  great 

Elains,  as  well  as  the  mountains  and 
ills  of  the  Alps  and  of  Northern  Ame- 
rica, besides  those  of  Northern  Europe, 
have  been  affected  by  denudation  and 
by  ice,  may  be  said  to  be  certain.  That 
there  has  been  enormous  elevation  to 
produce  the  mountains  and  remove  the 
vast  mass  of  material  once  accumulat- 


ed on  rocks  now  forming  the  topmost 
peaks,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  peaks 
are  there ;  and  that  there  have  been  in 
the  valleys  huge  glaciers,  compared 
with  which  existing  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  are  as  nothing,  is  not  less  true. 
But  neither  is  it  less  true  that  there 
has  been  great  elevation;  that  great 
elevation,  no  matter  how  long  it  has 
taken  to  complete  it,  must  have  result- 
ed from  and  taken  place  in  obedience 
to  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  fissures,  of  faults,  of  axes, 
and  of  occasional  wide  interspaces  or 
valleys  between  rocks,  is  inevitable. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  any  of  those  lakes 
that  have  been  formed  in  mountain 
districts,  we  shall  find  that  they  occu- 
py valleys  or  portions  of  valleys,  having 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  great  moun- 
tain systems  adjacent.  Tlie  Alps  on 
both  sides  abound  in  such  valleys,  and 
very  marvelous  they  are,  exhibiting 
marks  that  can  not  be  mistaken  of  dis- 
ruption and  of  erosion ;  disruption  ori- 
ginally producing  crevices,  and  erosion 
tearing  away,  enlarging,  and  widening 
these  natural  clefts  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  original  character  is  lost  and 
obliterated. 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  long,  strag- 
gling, and  forked;  the  sister  lakes* 
have  the  same  general  features.  They 
have  numerous  feeders,  and  several  of 
them  are  connected  by  narrow  clefts 
occupied  by  streams.  The  Lago  Mag- 
giore is  twenty-six  hundred  feet  deep. 
All  come  down  from  the  north,  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
east  and  west  direction  of  the  great 
mountain  chain.  All  are  narrow  com- 
pared to  their  length,  but  their  width 
is  enormously  too  great  to  be  due  to 
mere  mechanical  disruption.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand,  ranges 
east  and  west,  on  a  parallel  to  the 
mountain  chain.  It  is  a  lake  with- 
in the  great  area  of  elevation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  Alpine  chain, 
and  within  the  plateau  of  Switzerland. 
A  score  of  lakes  of  the  same  general 
character  are  scooped  out  of  the  soft 
tertiary  sandstones  of  the  valley  a£ 
Switzerland.  But  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Switzerland  will  remember  the 
loTty  moyntain  wall  of  hard  rock  to  the 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  cor- 
responding wall  of  the  Jura,  inclosing 
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the  Lake  of  Neufchlitel,  the  peculiar 
and  well-marked  vertical  rocks  that 
Bhut  in  many  parts  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  and  the  mountain  sides 
that  shut  in  the  little  Lake  of  Thun. 
I  speak  from  recollection,  and  the  me- 
mories of  Alpine  travelers  will  supply 
a  score  of  similar  illustrations.  Tnere 
16  equal  evidence  of  original  disruption 
and  subsequent  degradation  and  ero- 
sion, both  on  a  grand  scale,  neither  of 
them  sufficient  alone  to  produce  the 
results  observable,  but  both  combining. 
Thus  the  disruption  has  been  followed 
by  longcontinued  and  even  violent 
erosion,  partly  by  water,  and  afterward 
by  ice.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  mixed 
disturbance  by  mechanical  violence 
and  denudation,  by  the  paring  away  of 
vast  quantities  of  material  once  accu- 
mulated over  the  rocks  at  present  form- 
ing the  mountain  tops.  The  Lago 
Maggiore  is  not  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  is  great 
enough  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
some  cause  in  addition  to  erosion  has 
acted.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  scarcely 
excavated  to  the  sea-level.  But  there 
must  have  been  some  depression  in  all 
these  and  similar  cases  in  addition  to 

^  the  vast  elevation,  which  has  not  only 

*  lifted  tip  the  sea-bottom  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  the  Alps, 
eighteen  thousand  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  in  the  Himala- 
yas. "Probably  the  difference  of  height 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas 
— equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  thirteen 
thousand  feet  of  strata — may  have  been 
removed  by  this  water  action.  But 
this  has  not  been  done  rapidly,  and  it 
has  not  been  done  equally  over  the 
whole  area.  Parts  that  were  soft  have 
been  pared  only  from  the  surface. 
Similar  soft  rocks  beneath  the  surface 
have  been  undermined.  Hard  parts 
have  been  occasionally  left.  Some  of 
the  fragments  of  hard  rock  have  helped 
to  destroy  long  ledges  of  strata. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  history  of  lake 

.  basins  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  may  at 
first  appear.  There  are  many  that, 
-having  been  formed  and  filled  during 

*the  action  of  some  erosive  force,  partly 
water,  perhaps,  and  partly  ice,  may 
seem  due  to  the  action  of  ice  ^ilone.  *It 
would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  ice  may 
not  in  some  cases  have  been  the  chief 


agent.  But  there  are  very  many  of 
similar  form,  and  having  identical  phy- 
sical characteristics,  concerning  which 
it  may  be  said  that  their  position  on 
the  earth's  surface  excludes  this  hyi>o 
thesis.  There  are  many  districts  where 
lakes  abound,  but  where  there  is  no 
proof,  and  indeed  no  probability,  that 
ice  has  ever  been  present  in  large  quan- 
tity. There  are  also  lacustrine  depo- 
sits among  rocks  where  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  glacial  action. 
The  geologist  and  the  physical  geo- 
grapher must  carefully  observe  where 
observation  is  possible,  and  infer  where 
there  is  ground  for  inference.  Thus, 
when  we  find  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal lake  basins  of  America  are  scoop- 
ed out  of  horizontal  strata,  on  low 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  the  hollows  have  been  cut 
they  may  be  due  to  denudation  and 
erosion  either  by  water  or  ice.  When 
in  the  Alps  we  find  lake  basins  in  val- 
leys parallel  or  transverse  to  the  main 
directions  of  elevation,  or  along  lines  of 
fault,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  belief  that 
systematic  fissures  due  to  elevation 
have  not  had  something  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon.  •  Mountains  are  not  in- 
deed, in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  earlier  geologists,  the  backbone  of 
the  earth,  or  the  eternal  and  permanent 
framework  upon  and  amongst  which 
aqueous  deposits  have  grown  and  at- 
tached themselves,  like  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  on  its  skeleton.  There  is  no  real 
or  useful  analogy  of  this  kind.  Tlie 
rocks  that  form  the  nuclei  of  the  great 
mountains  are  neither  the  oldest  nor  the 
most  systematic  ;  they  are  often,  no 
doubt,  the  hardest,  and  in  that  case 
they  owe  their  position  to  their  greater 
resisting  power,  when  all  around  them 
was  carried  away,  slowly  and  gradual- 
ly, by  weather  and  water.  But  it  is  just 
because  this  is  the  case,  because  the 
present  form  and  outline  is  the  result 
of  a  long  past  history,  including  periods 
of  movement  and  periods  of  rest,  but  a 
never-ceasing  wear  and  grind,  that  we 
find  phenomena  so  varied  in  some  re- 
spects, so  distinct  in  others,  but  all  due 
to  the  same  group  of  causes  acting 
continuously  and  only  modified  by  lo- 
cal circumstances. 

The  geologist  and  physical  geogra« 
pher  must  then  accept,  and  hav^  fidth 
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in,  all  natural  causes,  and  he  must  not 
allow  himself  to  attribute  to  any  one 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  must  ad- 
mit and  study  the  value  of  water  and 
ice  as  real  causes,  but  he  must  not  deny 
that  structure  has  in  many,  perhaps  in 
all,  cases,  guided  and  governed  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement.  He  must  be 
satisfied  that  lake  basins,  like  other 
phenomena,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  assumption  of  one  cause,  but 
that  they  belong  to  the  physical  histo- 
ry of  the  globe,  and  result  from  those 
combinations  that  have  also  produced 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains. 


London  Society. 

WITTY  WOMEN  AND  PRETTY  WO- 
MEN OF  THE  TIME  OF 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Op  the  brilliant  author  from  whose 
descriptions  of  the  "  witty  and  pretty 
women,"  of  his  day  these  notes  are 
taken,  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
"his  epistolary  talents  have  shown 
our  language  to  be  capable  of  all  the 
charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  de 
Sevign6 ;"  and  it  is  from  the  portraits 
that  he  has  handed  down  to  us,  that 
ve  have  selected  those  of  the  beauties 
and  wits  of  the  courts  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  for  the  contemplation  of  our 
readers. 

"Mr.  Walpole  is  spirits  of' harts- 
horn," said  Lady  Townshend,  when 
some  one  compared  him  with  melan- 
choly Gray,  who  was  once  his  friend, 
but  with  whom  he  afterward  quarrel- 
ed. It  is,  indeed,  to  his  "perpetual 
youthfulness  of  disposition,"  and  vola- 
tile buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  halo  of  interest  which 
shines  around  his  characters  (especial- 
ly his  female  ones)  to  this  day. 

Their  charms  and  accomplishments, 
either  in  public  life,  or  in  the  sweeter, 
calmer  hours  of  domestic  retirement, 
are  set  and  sealed  forever  in  the  golden 
framework  of  this  patrician  author's 
pen.  "  Nothing  that  transpired  in  the 
great  world,"  says  his  oiographer, 
"  escaped  his  knowledge,  nor  the  tren- 
chant sallies  of  liis  wit,  rendered  the 
more  cutting  by  his  unrivaled  talent 
as  a  r(zc(mteiir.^^ 


What  a  magazine  writer  he  would 
have  been  in  these  days  I  and  how 
eagerly  the  numbers  of  the  favored 
periodical  would  have  been  bought 
up,  containing  JETorace  Walpole'a  last 
article  I 

For  the  amusement  of  his  two  fair 
friends,  "the  lovely  Berrys,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  them,  he  wrote  his 
"  reminiscences  "  of  the  courts  of  the 
two  first  Georges ;  and  from  these  and 
from  his  letters  we  shall  borrow  large- 
ly in  our  description  of  female  celeb- 
rities of  that  era  —  reminding  our 
readers  that  in  doing  so  we  do  not 
profess  more  than  to  offer  them  a  peep 
into  his  raree  show ;  and  that  we  do 
not  hesitate,  upon  this  understanding, 
to  adopt  the  views,  the  idiosyncrasies, 
and  prejudices  (of  which  he  had  not 
a  few)  of  the  veteran  showman  himself 

To  those  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  originals  from  the  master  hand, 
a  few  fair  copies  of  the  vanished  forms 
and  faces  of  the  noble  and  beautiful 
women,  who,  in  his  glowing  pages, 
make  a  dazzling  and  irresistible  group, 
may  prove  not  unacceptable. 

Would  there  were  such  chroniclers 
now  to  set  the  seal  of  immortality  on 
the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  !  Were  such  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resusci- 
tate these  fair  shades  of  a  bygone 
day :  it  is  not  the  material  that  is 
lacking,  but  the  "  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,"  to  give  an  adequate  and  living 
picture  of  the  lovely  matrons  and 
maidens  with  which  England  is  still 
as  rich  as  in  the  era  which  the  "  gay, 
gouty,  old  bachelor"  has  brought 
back  as  to-day  to  our  mind's  eyes. 

Without  professing  to  observe  any 
sort  of  order  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  portraits,  precedence 
must  be  given  to  royalty,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  first  in  consideration 
of  her  regal  claim,  the  "  Garter  King 
at  Arms  "  proclaims  "  Caroline  Queen/ 
of  England,"  and  consort  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Second. 

As  we  pay  the  homage  due  to  this 
fair  and  queenly  lady,  we  have  a  good 
opportunity  afforded  us  for  observing 
the  suavity  of  demeanor  and  genial 
condescension  to  all  around  her,  which 
she  so  well  knew  how  to  assume,  and 
which  became  her  so  admirably.    Her 
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beauty,  which  had  been  great  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  terrible 
distemper  which  was  then  so  little 
understood  and  so  unscientifically 
treated,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  any  survived  to  bear  upon  their 
countenances  for  life  the  disfiguring 
sign  and  seal,  with  which  "  small-pox  " 
marked  the  victims  who  had  escaped 
her  clutches  alive. 

The  beaming  eyes  of  the  Queen,  in- 
deed, were  as  expressive  as  ever,  and 
could  kindle  with  interest,  melt  in 
sympathy,  or  burn  with  indignation 
and  aflTronted  majesty,  from  under  the 
royal  brow.  Another  great  beauty 
which  the  Queen  could  boast  was  the 
marvelous  symmetry  of  her  "  small, 
plump,  and  graceful  hands,"  a  charm 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  one 
far  less  common  than  that  of  a  pretty 
face  or  a  bright,  rosy  complexion. 
Her  personal  attributes,  indeed,  were 
80  far  from  contemptible  that  the  King 
himself,  although  a  tyrannical  and  un- 
faithful husband,  frequently  declared 
in  public  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  a 
woman  whose  charms  equaled  those 
of  the  Queen ;  and  when  he  described 
his  own  idea  of  beauty,  he  always 
literally  described  that  of  his  own 
wife,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
indeed,  he  subjected  the  "good  How- 
ard "  herself  to  exquisite  mortification 
on  the  Queen's  account;  for  coming 
into  the  room  as  that  lady  was  mani- 
pulating the  royal  head,  (a  menial  oc- 
cupation to  which  the  wife  had  the 
power  of  submitting  the  mistress,)  he 
snatched  off  the  handkerchief  which 
concealed  the  fair  and  beautifully  mo- 
deled throat  of  the  former,  saying 
angrily  to  Mrs.  Howard,  as  he  did  so : 
"  Because  you  have  an  ugly  neck  your- 
self, you  hide  the  Queen's  ! 

The  beaming  eyes  of  royalty,  of 
which  favorable  mention  has  been 
made,  must  have  kindled  with  latent 
triumph  at  the  rough  speech  directed 
at  the  fair  hair-dresser,  the  Queen's 
most  powerful  rival ;  who  on  her  part 
we  can  imagine  to  have  continued  her 
task  with  little  good-will,  under  the 
angry  surveillance  of  the  "gruff  gen- 
tleman," her  royal  but  uncourteous 
adorer. 

But  majesty  also  has  its  moments 


of  self-imposed  humiliation  ;  and  at 
such  times  we  hear  of  the  Queen  her- 
self risii>g  meekly  and  offering  to  re- 
tire, when  the  King  and  his  prime  min- 
ister. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  whom 
she  had  a  great  personal  regard,  con- 
sulted upon  busmess  of  the  state — 
"matters  which,"  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole, "she  and  my  father  had  pre- 
viously settled  between  them."  She 
was  fond  of  laying  out  and  improving 
her  garden  at  Richmond ;  and  she 
managed  (being  a  clever  woman)  to 
hoodwink  the  King  into  believing  that 
the  expenses  of  these  improvements 
were  defrayed  out  of  her  privy  purse, 
while  she  was,  in  fact,  supplied  with 
the  necessary  funds  by  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  the  first  minister  of  state. 

She  understood  perfectly  the  art  of 
managing  a  coarse  and  tyrannical  hus- 
band, by  an  assumed  appearance  of 
the  most  profound  submission  and  re- 
spect. She  died,  indeed,  a  martyr  to 
this  principle  of  implicit  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  her  exacting  spouse ;  for  rather 
than  oppose  any  wish  or  command  of 
his,  she  underwent  hours  of  fierce  tor- 
ture, and  kept  secret  within  her  own 
breast  the  progress  of  the  malady 
which  was  soon  to  terminate  in  death. 

When  suffering  from  the  gout  in 
her  leg,  she  did  not  hestitate  to  plunge 
the  limb  so  affected  into  cold  water, 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  attend 
the  King  in  his  morning  walk. 

Oh !  what  hours  of  agony  was  she 
doomed  to  spend  in  the  gai'den  at 
Richmond,  which  had  once  been  her 
proudest  delight ! 

Large  and  lame,  and  suffering  from 
intolerable  anguish,  with  the  faithful 
service  of  a  dog  rather  than  with  the 
loving  affection  of  a  wife,  she  attended 
her  gruff  lord  in  his  daily  walks,  until 
the  hand  of  death  interfered,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings. 

One  of  these  walks  proved  fatal  to 
the  overtaxed  strength  of  the  Queen. 
She  died — recommendinjj  the  King  to 
his  minister  instead  of  the  minister  to 
his  king.  Truth  was  stronger  than 
sycophancy  in  tlie  hour  of  death,  and 
the  master  said  to  the  servant  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  :  "  You  know  that 
she  recommended  me  to  yow," 

Second    only  to    royalty  in   rank. 
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and  second  to  none  in  the  imperious 
haughtiness  of  her  language  and  bear- 
ing, see  "  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlho- 
rough,"  sweep  upon  the  stage. 

"Old  Marlborough,"  she  was  in  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  time ,  but  he  loving  her 
little  as  he  did,  yet  lingers  a  little  over 
the  description  of  her  charms,  which 
had  once  made  her  the  "great  cap- 
tain's captain,"  and  raised  her  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  a 
subject  can  attain.  "  One  of  her  prin- 
cipal charms,"  ho  tells  us,  "  was  her 
fine  fair  hair." 

This,  we  confess  to  us,  savors,  some- 
what of  an  anomaly  in  nature's  handi- 
work. Surely  tresses  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  and  eyes  flashing  like 
stars  from  the  inky  caverns  of  night, 
should  have  crowned  the  majestic 
beauty  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough. 
These  fair,  showering  golden  locks 
were  themselves  doomed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  passionate  temper  of  their 
mist f ess  ;  for  "  one  day  at  her  toilette, 
in  anger  to  her  husband  she  cut  off 
all  these  commanding  tresses,  and 
flung  them  at  his  face."  This  curious 
outburst  of  conjugal  malice  was  prac- 
ticed in  later  years  by  a  celebrated 
beauty,  whose  husband,  like  the  great 
duke,  took  a  pride  in  his  wife's  magni- 
ficent hair.  She  cut  it  off  in  anger,  on 
purpose  to  vex  him,  and  was  stung  to 
the  heart,  at  his  death,  to  find  the  fad- 
ing relics  of  that  beauty,  which  with 
women  is  power,  carefully  cherished 
in  his  most  private  and  sacred  deposi- 
tory. 

The  temper  of  this  celebrated  duch- 
ess was  that  of  an  tinmitigated  vixen 
— passionate,  violent,  and  tnalicious. 
She  feared  her  superiors,  and  trampled 
her  inferiors  and  her  children  under 
her  feet.  With  her  eldest  daughter 
(who  succeeded  her,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  Duchess  of  Marlborough)  she 
was  at  open  war.  With  her  youngest, 
the  Duchess  of  Montague,  she  agreed 
no  better. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  Duke  her  hus- 
band, with  less  knowledge,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  human  nature  than  ol  the 
art  of  war,  "that  you  two  can  not 
agree,  you  are  so  much  alike."  They 
agreed  as  fuel  agrees  with  fire,  each 
affording  food  and  excitement  to  the 
vindictive  temper  of  the  other. 


Two  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the 
proud  Duchess  we  will  give  in  Horace 
Walpole's  own  words,  before  she  does 
what  she  never  did  in  her  lifetime, 
namely,  yield  her  place  to  another, 
and  that  other  her  most  formidable 
rival  on  the  great  stage  of  London 
society. 

One  of  old  Marlborough's  capital 
mortifications,  he  tells  us,  sprang  from 
her  grand-daughter.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  her  four  charming  daughters, 
Lady  Sunderland,  left  two  sons,  the 
second  ^uke  of  Marlborough,  and 
John  Spencer,  who  became  his  heir; 
and  Anne  Lady  Bateman,  and  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  who  became  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  The  Duke  and  his  bro- 
ther, to  humor  their  grandmother, 
were  in  opposition ;  though  the  oldest 
she  never  loved.  He  had  good  sense, 
infinite  generosity,  and  no  more  econ- 
omy than  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
young  man  of  warm  passions,  and 
such  vast  expectations.  He  was  mod- 
est and  diffident,  but  could  not  digest 
total  dependence  upon  a  capricious 
and  avaricious  grandmother.  His  sis- 
ter, Lady  Bateman,  had  the  intriguing 
spirit  of  her  father  and  grandfather, 
Earls  of  Sunderland.  She  was  con- 
nected with  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  and  both  had  great  influence 
over  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  WTiat 
an  object  it  would  be  to  Fox  to  con- 
vert to  the  court  so  great  a  subject  as 
the  Duke !  Nor  was  it  much  less  im* 
portant  to  his  sister  to  give  him  a 
wife,  who,  with  no  reasons  for  expec- 
tation of  such  shining  fortunes,  should 
owe  the  obligation  to  her.  Lady  Bate- 
man struck  the  first  stroke,  and  per- 
suaded her  brother  to  marry  a  hand- 
some young  ladv,  who  unluckily  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Trevor,  who 
had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  his  grand- 
father, the  victorious  Duke.  The 
grand-dam's  rage  exceeded  all  bounds. 
Having  a  portrait  of  Lady  Bateman, 
she  blackened  her  face,  and  wrote  on 
it :  "  N'ow  her  outside  is  as  black  as  her 
inside.^^ 

If  some  such  illustrative  remarks 
were  appended  to  the  photographic 
fao  -  similes  of  some  of  the  "  dear 
friends,"  who  have  chanced  to  offend 
us,  since  the  complimentary  exchange 
of  likenesses  tooK  place,  the  inspeip- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  "  fat  books,"  lying 
on  every  drawing-room  table  might 
be  attended  with  more  amusement 
and  insight  into  human  nature  than 
otherwise  attend  it.  "  My  bosom 
friend  of  the  year  1862,  now  a  relent- 
less and  implacable  enemy,  decidedly 
flattered  in  this  portrait."  "  The  elder- 
ly aunt,  from  whom  I  had  expecta- 
tions, who  died  last  year  intestate, 
kept  as  a  specimen  of  tne  genus  Gor- 
gon^ and  as  a  token  of  the  illusory  na- 
ture of  human  hopes."  Such  explana- 
tory notes  appended  to  each  njiniature 
full-length,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  one  of  the  bulky  volumes, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  "  Uncle 
Johns,"  and  the  "  Aunt  Tabithas,"  the 
"Sister  Emilys,"  and  the  "Cousin 
Toms,"  which  now  present  nothing 
more  to  the  most  glowing  imagination 
than  a  depressing  consciousness  of  bore- 
dom, and  the  fact  that  through  the  in- 
teresting family  represented,  runs  the 
likeness,  produced  oy  the  same  stare 
and  simper,  pleasingly  varied  by  a 
stare  without  a  simper,  or  a  simper 
without  a  stare.  Old  Marlborough's 
"  photographic  album,"  illustrated  by 
notes  from  her  own  spirited  pen,  would 
have  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
memoirs,  which  Horace  Walpole  scoff- 
ingly  describes  as  "  nothing  but  rem- 
nants of  old  women's  frippery."  This 
is  the  last  we  hear  of  her  from  his 
graphic  pen,  excepting  a  few  lines  an- 
nouncing her  d^ath,  which  took  place 
soon  after.  "Old  Marlborough  is  dy- 
ing— but  who  can  tell  ?  last  year  she 
had  lain  ill  a  great  while  without 
speaking ;  her  physicians  said :  '  She 
must  be  blistered  or  she  will  die.'  She 
called  out :  '  I  won't  be  blistered  and 
I  won't  die.'" 

She  had  been  an  enemy  of  his  fath- 
er. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  Hor- 
ace never  forgave.  One  of  her  cele- 
brated letters  concluded  with  the  sen- 
tence :  "  But  as  to  the  public,  I  do  be- 
lieve never  was  any  man  so  great  a 
villain  as  Sir  Robert." 

Next  in  the  succession  of  courtly 
celebrities  comes  Catherine,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Buckingham,  who  was  a 
natural  daughter  of  i^ames  the  Second. 
She  was  remarkable  principally  for 
her  overweening  pride,  and  for  her 
affectation   of    regal   privileges   and 


prestige.  Of  her  Horace  Walpole  re- 
lates :  "  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  is  more  mad  with  pride  than  any 
mercer's  wife  in  Bedlam,  came  last 
night  to  the  Opera,  en  princesses  lite 
rally  in  robes,  red  velvet,  and  ermine.'* 
It  was  she  who  made  the  famous  reply 
to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlboroura 
upon  the  latter's  refusing  to  lend  tne 
funeral  car  which  had  conveyed  the 
great  duke  to  the  grave.  "  Tell  her,'* 
replied  Catherine  of  Buckingham, 
trasported  with  rage,  "that  my  up- 
holsterer tells  me  I  can  have  a  better 
one  for  twenty  pounds."  Of  her  own 
death-bed,  Mr.  Walpole  gives  this  curl* 
ous  account. 

"Princess  Buckingham  is  dead  or 
dying:  she  has  sent  for  Mr.  Anstifi, 
and  settled  the  ceremonial  of  her  bu- 
rial. On  Saturdav  she  was  so  ill,  that 
she  feared  dying,  before  all  the  pomp  : 
she  said :  '  Why  won't  they  send  tne 
canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  Let  them  send 
it  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  fin- 
ished.' But  yesterday  was  the  great- 
est stroke  of  all :  she  made  her  ladies 
vow  to  her,  that  if  she  should  lie  sense- 
less they  would  not  sit  down  in  the 
room  before  she  was  dead." 

From  this  proud  woman,  we  turn  to 
one  who  occupied  a  position  in  the 
court,  about  tne  Queen's  person,  but 
who  was  also  publicly  recognized  as 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  King. 
Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry,  and  the  sister  of  Sir 
John  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
aflerward  by  her  interest  made  a 
baron,  and  since  created  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. She  married  early,  Mr. 
Howard,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, and  prepared  with  him  to  fece 
the  bitter  brunt  of  poverty,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  life  which  was  far  superior  to 
the  circumstances  which  must  support 
it.  They  saw  before  them  but  one 
chance  for  promotion,  and  that  was  in 
attaching  themselves  to  the  court  at 
Hanover,  where  the  future  sovereign 
of  England  awaited  the  demise  of  the 
reigning  queen,  (Anne.)  As  a  way  of 
ekeing  out  the  "  ways  and  means  "  of 
their  small  menage^  as  great  a  bugbear 
to  fashionable  young  married  couples 
then  as  now,  we  find  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  her  cutting  off  her  beautiful 
abundant  tresses  (commanding  a  hifi^h 
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5 rice  from  the  peruke-makers  in  those 
ays  of  flowing  flaxen  wigs)  to  fur- 
nish forth  a  banquet  for  her  husband's 
guests.  Wigs  were  sold  in  that  time  for 
twenty  and  thirty  guineas  a  piece ;  and 
as  each  fair  tress  fell  into  the  trembling 
balances,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have 
been  in  every  sense  of  the  words 
*'  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  Did  such 
articles  command  an  equal  sum  now, 
coiffures  d  la  crop  would  shortly  be- 
come fashionable  amongst  the  poorer 
aristocracy;  for  with  an  upholsterer 
and  milliner  pressing  hard  for  pay- 
ment, how  many  a  fair  maiden  and 
frisky  matron  would  not  feel  inclined, 
like  Absalom,  to  poll  her  head,  and 
turn  literally  as  well  as  poetically, 
each  "  shining  tress  to  gold."  There  is 
no  market,  we  fear,  now  for  these  love- 
ly appendages,  such  as  that  which 
turned  the  fkir  Howard  into  a  mer- 
chant in  hair ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  struggle  with  her  between  vanity 
and  ambition  before  with  shaven 
crown  she  could  look  on  and  smile, 
as  the  hungry  German  court  fell  upon 
the  proceeds  of  her  wifely  sacrifice, 
and  devoured  them  at  one  fell  swoop. 
They  grew  again,  however,  and  with 
it  the  favor  of  the  court :  and  on  the 
accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne 
of  Ensfland,  the  electoral  prince  (after- 
ward George  the  Second)  caused  Mrs. 
Howard  to  be  appointed  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  tne  young  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Her  apartments  speedily  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
and  distinguished  in  the  society  of  the 
court.  Amongst  the  men  were  Lord 
Chesterfield,  then  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
cultivating,  we  presume,  the  code  of 
manners  and  morals  which  he  after- 
ward recommended  to  the  hopeless 
cub  his  son ;  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord 
Hcrvey,  and  Greneral  (at  that  tmie  only 
Colonel)  Lord  Churchill :  amongst  the 
women  we  find  the  names  which  fame 
has  made  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  those 
of  Lepell,  and  Bellenden,  and  Hervey, 
and  Walpole,  and  Selwyn,  and  How- 
ard— a  lovely  group  from  which  death, 
the  rude  destroyer,  can  not  snatch  the 
fragrance  while  they  live  in  the  pages 
of  their  brilliant  biographer.  To  these 
apartments  came  frequently  the  elec- 
toral prince^  not  attracted  at  that  time 


by  the  mild  beauties  of  their  fidr  mis- 
tress, but  by  the  lovely,  lively,  laugh- 
ing Mary  Bellenden,  described  by 
every  one  of  her  cotemporaries  as 
the  most  perfect  creature  they  ever 
knew.  The  fat,  phlegmatic  heart  of 
her  royal  adorer  beat  strange  musio 
within  the  princely  breast,  when  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  fell  upon  his 
ear.  Gay,  almost  to  etourderie^  the  fair 
maid  of  honor  was  by  no  means  equally 
smitten,  neither  was  she  likely  to 'be 
won  by  his  coarse,  heavy  gallantry, 
and  his  attentions,  more  persistent 
than  acceptable.  One  of  his  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  counting  and  re- 
counting his  money,  a  proceeding 
which  greatly  irritated  the  nervous 
system  of  the  saucy  Bellenden.  "  Sir !" 
she  cried  out  to  him  one  day,  "  I  can 
not  bear  it :  if  you  count  your  money 
any  more  I  will  go  out  of  the  room." 
The  chink  of  his  gold  was  as  dis- 
agreeable to  her  as  his  unwelcome 
presence,  and  the  heart  of  the  giddy 
bellenden  was  safe  from  the  spells  of 
either.  That  was  already  in  the  proud 
possession  of  Colonel  Campbell,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
who  afterward  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Argyl  at  the  death  of  Duke  Archi- 
bald. She  had  promised  her  would- 
be  royal  lover  never  to  marry  with- 
out his  privity;  and  having  broken 
her  word  in  tnis  particular,  the  gen- 
erous prince  neither  forgot  nor  for- 
gave ;  and  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  whispering  some  harsh  re- 
proach in  her  ear,  when,  as  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, she  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
rooms  held  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Mrs.  Howard  succeeded  to  her  friend 
in  the  post  of  favorite ;  and  she  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  spirit  to 
repel  the  attentions  of  her  royal  ad- 
mirer, as  Miss  Bellenden  had  done 
before  her.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us 
that  she  preferred  the  "  solid  advan- 
tages," to  the  ostentatious  eclat  of  her 
position;  and  we  have  seen  her  ex- 
posed to  defeat  and  humiliation  by  an 
outburst  of  uxoriousness  on  the  part 
of  the  fickle  lord  of  her  affections 
himself.  The  Queen  had  the  real  pow- 
er, the  mistress  possessed  but  the  sha- 
dow of  it ;  but  of  a  meek  and  spaniel 
temperament,  the  "  good  Howard  " 
swallowed  the  gilded  pills  offered  for 
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her  occasional  acceptance  without  a 
grimace. 

We  can  fancy  her  like  the  portrait 
given  of  her  in  these  words  :  "Ladv 
Suffolk  was  of  a  just  height,  well 
made,  extremely  fair,  with  the  finest 
light  brown  hair,  was  remarkably  gen- 
teel, and  always  well  dressed  with 
taste  and  simplicity.  Her  face  was 
regular  and  agreeable,  rather  than 
beautiful,  and  those  charms  she  re- 
tained with  little  diminution  to  her 
death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,"  She 
left  the  court  in  1735,  and  spent  her 
Bummers  at  her  residence  of  Marble 
Hill,  Twickenham,  where  she  became 
a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole's,  whom  she  entertained 
with  '•  old  court  stories  and  anecdotes," 
of  which,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
courts  of  George  the  First  and  George 
the  Second,  he  made  great  use. 

She  died  at  Marble  Hill,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  1767,  and  her 
last  words  are  thus  described  by  him, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford: 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  speak 
of  a  loss  that  will  give  you  and  Lady 
Strafford  concern  ;  an  essential  loss  to 
me,  who  am  deprived  of  a  most  agree- 
able friend,  with  whom  I  passed  here 
many  hours.  I  need  not  say  I  mean 
poor  Lady  Suffolk.  I  was  with  her 
two  hours  on  Saturday  night,  and  in- 
deed found  her  much  changed,  though 
I  did  not  apprehend  her  in  danger.  I 
was  going  to  say  she  complained — but 
you  inow  she  never  did  complain — 
of  the  gout  and  rheumatism  all  over 
her,  particularly  in  her  face.  It  T\^as 
a  cold  night,  and  she  sat  below  stairs 
when  she  should  have  been  in  bed : 
and  I  doubt  this  want  of  care  was  pre- 
judicial. I  sent  next  morning.  She 
had  had  a  bad  night ;  but  grew  much 
better  in  the  evemng.  Lady  Dalkeith 
came  to  her,  and,  when  she  was  gone, 
Lady  Suffolk  said  to  Lord  Chetwynd 
she  would  eat  her  supper  in  her  bed- 
chamber. He  went  up  with  her,  and 
thought  the  appearances  promised  a 
gooa  night :  but  she  was  scarce  sat 
down  in  her  chair,  when  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  side,  and  died  in  half 
an  hour."  She  was  extremely  deaf, 
and  Pope  alludes  to  this  infirmity  in 
the  lines  he  wrote  upon  her  under  the 
title  of' "  A  certain  Lady  at  Court  :*' 


*'  I  know  a  thing  that^s  most  ancommoQ : 

(Euvy,  be  silent  and  attend !) 

I  know  a  reasonable  woman. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor ; 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  Tain  throiurh 
folly— 

An  equal  mixture  of  good-humor 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 
*  Has  she  no  faults  then/  (Envy  says,)  *  air  T 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver ; 

When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 

The  woman's  dcaf^  and  does  not  bear." 

Tlie  lovely  Duchess,  her  wild  Grace 
©f  Queensberry,  is  scarcely  so  often 
mentioned  as  we  could  wish  in  Mr. 
Walpole's  letters ;  but  here  and  there 
his  pen  lights  upon  some  trait  of  her, 
in  its  own  pointed,  vivid  way,  and 
places  her  before  us  in  a  few  sketches, 
given  in  his  best  style. 

Catherine  Hyde  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  after- 
ward became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Douglass,  Duke  of  Queensberry.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  for 
the  daring  with  which  she  defied  the 
court  party,  by  promoting  subscrip- 
tions to  the  second  part  of  the  I^eff- 
gars*  Opera^  when  it  had  been  pro- 
hibited from  being  acted.  For  this 
offense  she  was  forbidden  the  court. 
Pope,  Swifl,  and  Prior  have  immortal- 
ized her  in  letters  and  in  vei-se ;  the 
latter  in  the  poem  entitled,  "  The  Fe- 
male Phaeton,  which,  as  a  description 
of  a  fast  voung  lady  of  those  days,  is 
worthy  of  insertion  here : 

"  Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  yooDg, 
And  wild  as  colt  untamed, 
Bespoke  the  fair  from  which  she  sprang, 
With  little  rage  inflamed ; 

*'  Inflamed  with  rage  at  sad  restraint 
Which  wise  mamma  ordiuned ; 
And  sorely  vexed  to  play  the  saint, 
Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned. 

"  Must  Lady  Jenny  frisk  about, 
And  visit  with  her  cousins ; 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout, 
And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens ! 

"  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 
What  hidden  charms  to  boast, 
That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die» 
While  I  am  scarce  a  toast  ? 

"  *  Dearest  mamma,  for  once  let  me, 
Unchained,  my  fortune  try : 
ril  liave  my  carl  as  well  as  ^e, 
Or  know  the  reason  why. 

'* '  ni  soon  with  Jenny^s  pride  quit  acora^ 
Make  all  her  lovers  fall ; 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loosed  before: 
6he,  I  was  loosed  at  all 
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*^  Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way ; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day, 
And  set  the  world  on  fire." 

The  lovely  Duchess  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  good  graces  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  records  some  of  her  wild 
pranks  with  a  gusto  which  ill-nature 
not  unfrequently  gave  to  his  pea  He 
thus  describes  a  quarrel  between  her 
and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose 
daughter,  Lady  Caroline,  had  recently 
eloped,  (as  the  daughters  of  other  great 
houses  have  often  done  in  our  own  day,) 
leaving  their  ambitious  mothers  open 
to  the  taunts  which  were  winged  so 
merrily  by  the  lively  Kitty,  at  the  bo- 
som of  her  sister  duchess.  "  There  is  a 
very  good  quarrel  on  foot,"  he  writes  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  "  between  two  duch- 
esses. She  of  Queensberry  sent  to 
invite  Lady  Emily  Lennox  to  a  ball; 
her  Grace  of  Ricnmond,  who  is  won- 
derfully cautious  since  Lady  Caroline's 
elopement,  sent  word,  '  she  could  not 
determine?  The  other  sent  again  the 
same  night;  the  same  answer.  The 
Queensberry  then  sent  word  that  she 
had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired 
to  be  excused  from  having  Lady  Em- 
ily's, but  at  the  bottom  of  the  card 
wrote,  '  too  great  a  trust.^  You  know 
how  mad  she  is,  and  how  capable  of 
such  a  stroke."  The  next  we  hear  of 
her  is  regaining  a  footing  at  court,  a 
point  for  which  she  had  intrigued  two 
years  unsuccessfully,  and  which  she 
achieved  on  the  occasion  of  her  son's 
being  obliged  to  the  king  for  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Dutch  service.  She  would 
not  let  him  go  to  kiss  hands  until  they 
sent  for  her  too.  Then,  again  we  find 
her  at  Richmond,  at  a  fire-work  fete, 
amongst  the  "  whole  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's and  all  the  Fitzes  upon  earth," 
in  '*  a  forlorn  trim,  in  white  apron  and 
hood,"  which  it  was  her  whim  to  as- 
sume on  that  occasion,  making  "the 
duke  s  wallow  all  her  undress."  "T'oth- 
er day,"  Mr.  Walpole  goes  on  to  inform 
his  correspondent,  in  this  instance 
George  Montagu,  Esq.,  to  whom  many 
of  his  most  amusing  and  gossiping  let- 
ters were  addressed,  "  she  drove  post 
to  Lady  Sophia  Thomas,  of  Parson's 
Green,  and  told  her  that  she  was  come 
to  tell  her  something  of  importance. 
*What  is  it?'     *Why,  take  a  couple 
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of  beefsteaks,  clap  them  together  xas 
if  they  were  for  a  dumpling,  and  eat 
them  vjj^ih  pepper  and  salt;  it's  tho 
best  thmg  you  ever  tasted;  I  could 
not  help  coming  to  tell  you  this ;'  and 
away  she  drove  back  to  town.  Don't 
a  course  of  folly  for  forty  years,"  he 
adds,  with  some  justice,  "make  one 
very  sick  ?" 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was 
one  of  the  learned  luminaries  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  day,  and  comes  decided- 
ly under  the  head  of  the  witty  if  not 
of  the  pretty  women  of  her  time.  The 
picture  given  of  her  at  Florence,  where 
she  formed  the  centre  of  a  literary  co- 
terie, and  was  herself  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  fashionable  triflers  who  out- 
wardly courted  her,  is  far  from  a  plea- 
sing one ;  and  no  fair  savante  perhaps 
ever  aroused  more  bitterness  of  feeling 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  her  day 
than  did  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
by  the  wanton  shafts  of  her  coarse  and 
relentless  tongue.  One  of  her  few  ad- 
mirers, Spence,  indeed,  said  of  her: 
"  She  is  one  of  the  most  shinLug  char- 
acters in  the  world,  but  shines  like  a 
comet ;  she  is  all  irregularity,  and  al- 
ways wandering ;  the  most  wise,  most 
imprudent ;  loveliest,  most  disagree- 
able ;  best-natured,  crudest  woman  in 
the  world;  all  things  by  turn  and  no- 
thing long." 

Walpole's  picture  of  her  is  a  less 
pleasing  one,  but  he  entertained  a 
strong  prejudice  against  her,  and  writes 
as  follows  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Conway,  from 
Florence,  where  he  diverted  himself,  in 
September,  1740,  with  operas,  concerts, 
balls,  and  a  continual  round  of  plea- 
sures, which  he  did  not  forget  to  de- 
scribe, although  ha  pronounces  him- 
self unfitted  to  carry  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  any  body  m  England,  owing 
to  his  being  so  utterly  a  stranger  to 
every  thing  going  on  there,  and  to  the 
on  aits  and  bon  mots  then  current  on 
the  surface  of  London  society.  "  Did  I 
tell  you,"  he  says,  "that  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  is  here?  She  laughs  at  my 
Lady  Walpole,  scolds  at  my  Lady 
Pomfret,  and  is  laughed  at  by  the 
whole  town.  Her  dress,  her  avarice, 
and  her  impudence  must  amaze  any 
one  that  never  heard  her  name.  She 
wears  a  foul  mob,  that  does  not  cover 
her  greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose^ 
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never  combed  or  curled ;  an  old  maza- 
rine-blue wrapper,  that  gapes  open  and 
disco verB  a  canvas  petticoat,  ^erface 
swelled  violently  on  one  side,  and  part- 
ly covered  with  white  paint  which,  for 
cheapness,  she  has  bought  so  coarse, 
that  you  would  not  use  it  to  wash  a 
chimney."  Not  a  tempting  picture  of 
the  has  bleu  of  the  period,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  those  fair  ones,  ambitious  of  the 
bays  of  literature,  not  to  despise  the 
most  powerful  gift  which  nature  ever 
bestows  upon  them,  and  while  they 
cultivate  the  graces  of  the  mind  to  be- 
stow as  well  their  best  attention  upon 
those  of  the  person. 

Lady  Mary,  by  birth  a  Pierrepont, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl 
of  Kingston,  by  his  wife  the  Lady 
Mary  Feilding,  daughter  of  William, 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  she  was  born  at 
Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1690,  so  that  she 
must  have  been  fifty  years  old  when 
Horace  Walpole  penned  this  satirical 
sketch  in  1740.  No  traces  left,  accord- 
ing to  him,  of  the  great  personal  at- 
tractions, which,  in  addition  to  un- 
usual sprightliness  of  mind,  distin- 
guished her  more  youthful  days.  She 
was  a  voluminous  and  satirical  writer, 
but  the  coarseness  of  her  style  renders 
her  works  unreadable  in  this  more  dis- 
criminating age ;  and  the  most  notable 
incident  in  her  life  is  her  mysterious 
quarrel  with  Pope,  the  virus  of  whose 
crippled  nature  he  turned  upon  one, 
whom  in  the  days  of  their  friendship 
he  had  thus  flatteringly  described  : 

"  The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  mouth, 
That  happy  air  of  majesty  and  truth, 
So  would  I  draw ;  but,  oh !  'tis  vain  to  try, 
My  narrow  genius  doe%  the  power  deny ; 
The  equal  lustre  of  her  heavenly  mind, 
Where  every  grace  and  every  virtue's  joined : 
Learning  not  vain,  and  wisdom  not  severe, 
With  greatness  easy,  and  with  wit  sincere ; 
With  just  description  show  the  soul  divine, 
And  the  whole  princess  in  my  work  should  shine." 

Alas!  for  the  constancy  of  poets 
and  men,  the  adulation  of  these  lines 
is  swept  away  from  the  mind  in  the 
tornado  of  brutal  sarcasm,  in  which 
Pope  afterward  vilifies  the  name  of 
his  former  mistress,  in  his  Imitation 
of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Horace.  They  were  both  of  them 
good  haters,  and  proficients  in  the  art 
of  abuse.     But  if  Pope's  nature  had 


not  been  as  deformed  as  his  person,  he 
could  not  have  thus  defamed  the  wo- 
man who  had  once  reigned  paramount 
in  his  heart. 

How  different  an  account  does  Mr. 
Walpole  give  of  his  fair  French  friend, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  of  whose  senti- 
ment for  himself,  however,  he  became 
eventually  rather  ashamed.  She  had 
been  a  celebrated  leader  of  French  so- 
cietjr,  but  Walpole  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  until  she  was  far 
advanced  in  life,  and  was  quite  blind. 
His  biographer.  Lord  Dover,  says: 
"  Her  devotion  for  him  appears  to  have 
been  very  great,  and  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed m  her  letters  with  a  warmth 
and  a  tenderness  which  Walpole,  who 
was  most  sensitive  of  ridicule,"  (what 
satirist  is  not  so  ?)  "  thought  so  absurd, 
in  a  person  of  her  years  and  infirmities, 
that  he  frequently  reproves  her  very 
harshly  for  it ;  so  much  so,  as  to  give 
him  an  appearance  of  a  want  of  kindly 
feeling  toward  her,  which  his  general 
conduct  to  her,  and  the  regrets  he  ex- 
pressed on  her  death,  do  not  warrant 
us  in  accusing  him  of" 

His  description  of  her  in  Paris,  in 
1 760,  is  amusing,  and  does  not  evince 
the  sensitive  shrinking  from  undue  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  his  elderly 
love,  which,  at  other  times,  his  vanity 
caused.  "My  dear  old  woman  is  in 
better  health  than  I  left  her,  and  her 
spirits  so  increased,  that  I  tell  her  she 
will  go  mad  with  age.  When  they 
ask  her  how  old  she  is,  she  answers, 
"  J'ai  soixante  et  mille  ans."  She  and 
I  went  to  the  Boulevard  last  night 
after  supper,  and  drove  about  there  till 
two  in  the  morning.  We  are  going  to 
sup  in  the  country  this  evening,  and 
are  to  go  to-morrow  night  at  eleven  to 
the  puppet-show.  Feeling  in  herself 
no  difference  between  the  spirits  of 
twenty-three  and  seventy-three,  she 
thinks  there  is  no  impediment  to  doing 
whatever  one  will,  but  the  want  of 
eyesight.  If  she  had  that,  I  am  per- 
suaded no  consideration  would  prevent 
her  making  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry* 
Hill."  Upon  this  fact  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  wily  old  ba- 
chelor secretly  congratulated  himself 
"  She  makes  songs,  sings  them,  remem- 
bers all  that  ever  were  made ;  and  hav- 
ing lived  from  the  most  agreeable  to 
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the  most  reasoning  age,  has  all  that 
was  amiable  in  the  last,  and  all  that  is 
sensible  in  thig,  without  the  vanity  of 
the  former,  or  the  pedant  impertinence 
of  the  latter.  I  have  heard  her  dis- 
pute with  all  sorts  of  people  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  never  knew  her 
in  the  wrong.  She  humbles  the  learn- 
ed, sets  right  her  disciples,  and  finds 
conversation  for  every  body.  .  Affec- 
tionate as  Madame  de  Sevign6,  she  has 
none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more  uni- 
versal taste ;  and  with  the  most  delicate 
frame,  her  spirits  hurry  her  through  a 
life  of  fatigue,  that  would  kill  me  if  I 
was  to  continue  here.  If  we  return  by 
one  in  the  morning,  from  suppers  in 
the  country,  she  proposes  driving  to 
the  Boulevard  or  to  the  Loire  St.  Bride, 
because  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  I 
had  great  difficulty  last  night  to  per- 
suade her,  though  she  was  not  well, 
not  to  sit  up  till  between  two  and 
three  for  the  comet;  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  appointed  an  astronomer 
to  bring  his  telescopes  to  the  President 
H^nault's,  as  she  thought  it  would 
amuse  me." 

To  us  individually,  this  picture  of 
Horace  Walpole's  "  dear  old  woman  " 
is  a  ghastly  one.  This  singing,  gad- 
ding, disputing,  driving,  star-gazing*, 
blind  old'French  woman,  is  to  us  the 
picture  of  an  elderly  enfant  terrible^ 
whom  we  would  rather  meet  with  in 
description  than  ii\  real  life. 

The  antics  of  the  kitten  suit  ill,  it 
appears  to  us,  with  the  infirmities  of 
age ;  and  had  Madame  du  Deffand  been 
less  infatuated  upon  Horace  Walpole 
himself,  we  can  imagine  that  the  most 
trenchant  sallies  of  his  bitter  wit  would 
have  been  directed  at  her  senile  Uour- 
deries.  We  read  of  her  four  years  later 
flying  to  his  side  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived, and  remaining  with  him  while 
he  made  his  toilette,  remarking,  with 
truly  French  modesty,  that  her  want 
of  sight  made  such  a  defiance  of  the 
usual  conventional  observances  proper 
for  her.  He  amusingly  relates,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit,  the  demeles  he 
had  to  raccomode^  and  the  memoires 
to  present  against  Touton,  Madame  du 
Deffand's  favorite  dog :  "As  I  am  the 
only  person,"  he  says,  "who  dare  cor- 
rect him,  I  have  already  insisted  on  his 
being  confined  in  the  Bastille  every 


day  after  five  o'clock.  T'other  night 
he  flew  at  Lady  Barrymore's  face,  and 
I  thought  would  have  torn  her  eye  out ; 
but  it  ended  in  biting  her  finger.  She 
was  terrified ;  she  fell  into  tears.  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand,  who  has  too  mu«h 
parts  not  to  see  every  thing  in  its  true 
light,  perc^eiving  that  she  had  not  beat- 
en Touton  halt  enough,  immediately 
told  us  a  story  of  a  lady,  whose  dog 
having  bitten  a  piece  out  of  a  gentle- 
man's leg,  the  tender  dame,  in  a  great 
fright,  cried  out :  '  Won't  it  make  my 
dog  sick?'" 

Five  years  after  this  visit  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's to  Paris,  on  September  twenty- 
seventh,  1780,  we  find  the  chronicle  of 
this  frisky  old  lady's  demise :  "  I  have 
lost  my  dear  old  friend  Madame  du  Def- 
fand. She  was  indeed  near  eighty-four, 
but  retained  all  her  faculties.  Two  days 
ago  the  letters  from  Paris  forbade  all 
hopes.  So  I  reckon  myself  as  dead  to 
France,  where  I  have  kept  up  no  other 
connection.' 

"  Touton,"  the  spoilt  little  favorite, 
was  sent  to  Strawlberry,  a  legacy  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  whose  promise  Madame 
du  Deffand  had  obtained  to  take  care 
of  the  dog  should  it  survive  its  doat- 
ingly  attached  mistress.  In  answer  to 
a  letter  from  the  former,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  worthy  antiquary  re- 
marks :  "  I  congratulate  the  little  Pa- 
risian dog  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  so  humane  a  master.  I  have 
a  little  diminutive  dog.  Busy,  full  as 
great  a  favorite,  and  never  out  of  my 
lap :  I  have  already,  in  case  of  an  ac- 
cident, insured  it  a  refuge  from  starva- 
tion and  ill-usage.  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  poor,  harmless,  shiftless, 
pampered  animals  that  have  amused 
us,  and  we  have  spoilt."  Toutgn  fully 
justified  the  character  formerly  given 
of  him  by  his  behavior  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Gothic  villa  of  his  new 
master.  "He  began  by  exiling  my 
beautiftil  little  cat,"  he  writes,  "  upon 
which,  however,  we  shall  not  quite 
agree.  He  then  flew  at  one  of  my 
dogs,  who  returned  it  by  biting  his 
foot  till  it  bled,  but  was  severely  beat- 
en for  it.  I  immediately  rang  for  Mar- 
garet to  dress  his  foot;  but  in  the 
midst  of  my  tribulation,  could  not 
keep  my  countenance,  for  she  cried: 
'Poor  little  thing,  he  does  not  under- 
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Btand  my  language !'  I  hope  she  will 
not  recollect,  too,  that  he  is  a  Papist." 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with 
the  sketch  of  another  famous  loreisnjBr, 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  wile  of 
Charles  Edward  the  Jrretender,  but 
more  celebrated  for  th^  attachment 
which  existed  between  her  and  Alfieri, 
to  whom  some  allege  that  she  was  pri- 
vately married. 

"  The  Countess  of  Albany  is  not  only 
in  England,  in  London,  but  at  this  very 
moment,  I  believe,  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James's — not  restored  by  as  rapid  a 
revolution  as  the  French,  but,  as  was 
observed  last  night  at  supper  at  Lady 
Mount -Edgecumbe's,  by  that  topsy- 
turvy-hood that  characterizes  the  pre- 
sent age.  Within  these  two  months, 
the  Pope  has  been  burnt  at  Paris ;  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis 
Quinze,  has  dined  with  the  Lord  Ma- 
yor of  London,  and  the  Pretender's 
widow  is  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Bntain.  Well!  I  have  had  an 
exact  account  of  the  interview  of  the 
two  queens  from  one  who  stood  close 
to  them.  The  dowager  was  introduced 
as  Princess  of  Stolberg.  She  was  well 
dressed  and  not  at  all  embarrassed. 
The  king  talked  to  her  a  good  deal ; 
but  about  her  passage,  the  sea,  and 
general  topics ;  the  queen  in  the  same 
way,  but  less.  Then  she  stood  between 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  foi-mcr,  who  perhaps  may  have 
met  her  in  Ital  j.  Not  a  word  between 
her  and  the  prmcesses,  nor  did  I  hear 
of  the  prince ;  but  he  was  there,  and 
probably  spoke  to  her.  The  queen 
looked  at  her  earnestly.  To  add  to 
the  singularity  of  the  day,  it  is  the 
queen's  birthday.  Another  odd  acci- 
dent: tt  the  Opera  at  the  Pantheon, 
Madame  D' Albany  was  carried  into 
the  queen's  box  and  sat  there.  It  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  her  going  to  court 
that  she  seals  with  the  royal  arms." 
He  thus  describes  her  personal  appear- 
ance, rather  disappointing  to  those  who 
have  thought  of  her  as  the  idol  of  one 
of  Italy's  most  inspired  poets,  and  il- 
lustratmg  the  fact  that  intellect  as  well 
as  beauty,  is  a  power  even  when  be- 
stowed upon  the  weaker  sex.  "  I  have 
seen  Madame  D' Albany,  who  has  not 
a  ray  of  royalty  about  her.    She  has 


good  eyes  and  teeth,  but  I  think  can 
have  had  no  more  beauty  than  remains, 
except  youth.  She  is  civil  and  easy, 
but  German  and  ordinary." 

"  Enough  of  foreigners  I"  the  reader 
will  exclaim ;  we  would  fain  return  to 
the  bright  bevy  of  English  maids  and 
matrons,  who  cluster  like  blush  and 
damask  roses  in  the  pages  from  which 
we  borrow  the  glow.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  courteous  editor  of 
these  pages,  this  gallery  of  the  por- 
traits of  wits  and  beauties  of  a  by- 
gone day  will  be  reopened  by  the  same 
showman  on  the  firet  of  the  ensuing 
month,  and  the  description  resumed  of 
the  famous  women  who  spring  into 
life,  recreated  by  the  pencil,  unrivaled 
in  its  powers  of  truthful  and  brilliant 
portraiture. 


Dublin  Unirersl^  Magudnet. 
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rrS  EABLT  HISTORY  AND  LITERARY  CHAB 
ACTERISTICS.  • 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  **  Beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book,"  that  is,  of  the 
man  who  has  devoted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  study  of  any  one 
book.  Such  an  individual  proves  a 
very  dangerous  antagonist  in  the  intel- 
lectual arena,  and  is  apt  to  make  sad 
havoc  amongst  good  people  who  read 
every  thing  but  acquire  nothing — a 
vice  rather  prevalent  amongst  us  just 
now.  The  most  ready  man  in  an  ex- 
I  tensive  circle  of  men  of  letters  was 
i  one  who  had  diligently  and  devotedly 
I  studied  Homer — so  diligently  and  so 
devotedly  that  upon  any  line  being 
given  him  he  was  in  most  cases  able 
to  repeat  the  next ;  it  was  his  passion, 
his  one  book,  and  there  was  not  a  dif^ 
ficulty  in  the  idiom,  an  obscurity  in 
the  allusion,  a  labyrinth  in  the  con- 
struction, or  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  po- 
etry, with  which  he  was  not  thorough- 
ly familiar  and  could  agreeably  explain* 
By  the  intensity  of  that  study  he  had 
not  only  so  developed  his  reasoning 
powers  as  to  become  a  most  clear  and 
ready  debater,  but  he  had  also  acquired 
a  completeness  of  execution  which  he 
carried  into  every  pursuit,  and  more 
than  that,  his  intellect  had  gained  a 
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weight  and  power  which  were  felt  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  diligent  study 
of  any  great  book  would  confer  similar 
advantages  upon  any  one  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  of  character  to  pur- 
sue it.  Just  as  in  physics,  it  is  only 
what  is  assimilated  that  nourishes,  all 
the  rest  injures ;  and  it  is  this  useless 
wear  and  tear  to  which  the  brain  of 
most  men  is  subjected  by  the  contin- 
ual and  rapid  transition  of  a  chaotic 
mass  of  ideas  of  all  descriptions — 
vague,  confused,  like  the  broken  ima- 
ges of  a  sick  man's  dream — which  is 
the  prime  cause  of  that  dearth  of  great 
worts,  that  vapid  mediocrity  and  in- 
tellectual imbecility  which  prevail 
amongst  us — the  disease  of  rapid,  de- 
sultory reading,  fatal,  fell  disease,  fos- 
tered by  a  press  more  cheap  than  con- 
scientious. The  intellectual  history  of 
all  nations  shows  us  how  they  have  in- 
stinctively striven  toward  this  concen- 
tration of  power — toward  this  produc- 
tion of  one  great  masterpiece  which 
bhould  be  synonymous  with  the  name 
of  the  country,  and  become  as  it  were, 
the  outspoken  voice  of  that  country. 
Thus  the  outspoken  voice  of  England 
is  Shakespeare,  who  will  hand  the  name 
of  England  down  to  the  remotest  ages, 
even  if  she  herself  should  be  virtually 
extinct ;  that  of  Germany  is  Schil- 
ler ;  that  of  Italy,  Dante,  the  mighty 
dreamer.  Russia  is  dumb,  powerful 
with  her  sword,  impotent  with  ner  pen ; 
so  with  Austria,  and  so  also  with  every 
nation  where  the  rulers  are  tyrants  and 
the  people  serfs — where  the  stability 
of  the  tnrone  rests  not  upon  the  un- 
shaken loyalty  of  free  hearts,  but  upon 
the  rotten  basis  of  intellectual  sup- 
pression. So  that  there  is  a  tendency 
m  intellect  to  concentrate  itself  in  great 
efforts,  and  whenever  we  find  works  of 
that  nature  we  may  safely  assume  that 
those  works  are  worthy  of  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  will  amply  repay  as- 
siduous study.  But  in  addition  to 
Shakespeare,  who  is  the  intellectual 
representative  of  England,  there  is  one 
book — the  Book  of  all  books — divine 
in  its  origin,  the  property  of  the  whole 
world,  but  yet  in  the  light  we  shall 
presently  examine  it,  emphatically  pe- 
culiar to  England — familiar  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
dominions — ^from  the  infent  who  lisps 


its  first  lesson  from  its  pages  at  a 
mother's  knee  to  the  gray  old  man  tak- 
ing his  last  lingering  look  at  this  busy 
life — from  the  peasant  toiling  amid  the 
calm  solitudes  of  nature  to  the  educated 
prince  who  passes  his  existence  in  the 
distraction  of  a  great  city,  surrounded 
by  the  elegancies  of  refined  life — one 
mighty  book,  whose  thoughts  have  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  very  idiom 
of  the  language,  and  interlaced  them- 
selves with  the  every-day  speech  of  th^ 
whole  people.  That  book  is  the  English 
Bible,  which  we  propose  to  examine, 
as  a  great  power,  not  m  its  sacred  char- 
acter as  a  guide  to  eternal  life,  but  aa 
a  great  moral  and  intellectual  power^ — 
as  a  book  whose  very  history  embraces 
one  of  the  most  interesting  crises  in 
that  of  the  country,  and  as  a  book, 
which,  during  the  two  or  three  centu- 
ries of  its  active  circulation,  has  done 
more  toward  stimulating  the  activity, 
enriching  the  literature,  embellishing 
the  arts,  consolidating  the  institutions, 
and  influencing  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  nation  whose  treasure 
it  is,  than  any  other  social  or  political 
revolution  which  the  history  of  that 
nation  ha's  recorded.  We  proceed  then, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  early  histo- 
ry of  the  English  Bible.  Searching 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury treasured  up  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  amongst  that  dusty  chaos  of 
proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  or- 
ders in  council,  tattered  letters,  and 
half  obliterated  parchments,  the  ex- 
plorer comes  across  two  simple  letters 
written  truly  by  the  two  greatest  men 
of  the  times — uninteresting  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  but  strangely  preserved 
and  amusingly  illustrative  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  these  men  and 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  period.  The 
first  is  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  through 
his  secretary,  to  Wolsey,  dated  ninth 
July,  1527,  just  after  the  latter  had 
started  for  Dover  on  his  way  to  France, 
to  convene  the  cardinals  to  discuss  tho 
state  of  the  Church.  We  extract  a  pas- 
sage: 

"  And  forasmuch  as  in  your  jonmey  ye  shall 
not  by  chance  have  always  venison  ailep  your 
appetite,  His  Highness  hath  sent  to  your 
Gvace  at  this  time  a  red  deer  by  a  servant  of 
his  own,  and  that,  not  because  it  Is  a  deer  ex- 
cellent, but  forasmuch  as  it  is  at  this  time 
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novdtj  and  daintj,  and  moreover  slain  of  his 
own  hand." 

Wolsey  replies  on  the  tenth  July  to 
Henry  himself,  thus : 

"  Soon  after  my  coming  to  Dover  arrived 
there  your  trusty  servant  with  a  great,  goodly, 
and  fat  hart,  sent  me  by  vour  Highness ;  and 
how  greatly  the  same  hath  been  to  my  conso- 
lation and  rejoicement  I  can  not  by  these  let- 
ters express,  not  only  for  the  goodness  of  the 
said  venison,  and  that  the  same  was  of  your 
most  gracious  killing,  but  also  that  thereby  I 
do  perceive  to  my  mward  comfort  that  your 
Highness  hath  your  most  humble  chaplain  in 
your  blessed  remembrance." 

These  letters  illustrate  the  relation- 
ship in  which  two  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  dav  stood  with  regard  to  each 
other.  Henry  knew  that  his  trusty 
friend  was  going  over  to  France,  that 
land  of  unsubstantial  living,  to  fight 
his  battles,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
felt  that  his  business  would  be  carried 
on  all  the  more  vigorously  if  the  Eng- 
lishman, Thomas  Wolsey,  were  well 
fortified ;  so  he  sent  after  him  a  "  great, 

foodly  fat  hart,"  of  his  "most  gracious 
illing,"  for  his  worthy  chaplain's  "  con- 
solation and  rejoicement."  We  get  a 
glimpse  from  this  of  the  plentiful,  free- 
handed life  of  the  time.  There  was 
none  of  that  wretched  silver-gilt  mag- 
nificence of  the  present  day,  but  a  solid, 
substantial,  healthy  life;  no  starved 
bodies  found  in  the  streets  to  scandal- 
ize the  blessing  of  the  newborn  dav — 
the  hungry  man  of  any  degree  had 
only  to  knpck  at  the  next  house  on  his 
way,  and  he  was  given  beef,  bread, 
and  beer,  with  shelter  for  the  night, 
and  bidden  "  God's  speed"  in  the  morn- 
ing— a  life  rugged  and  unconventional 
it  may  be  said,1but  it  was  real  and  sub- 
stantial. 

As  regards  Ilenry  the  Eighth,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Bible  first  crept 
into  England,  men  are  at  length  be- 
coming aware  that  posterity  has  never 
yet  done  full  justice  to  his  character. 
Out  of  all  the  thirty  or  forty  kings 
who  have  sat  upon  the  English  throne, 
he  is  the  only  one  who,  in  common 
parlance,  ever  "earned  his  living." 
We  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  comfort 
of  the  present  day  to  that  man's  la- 
bors. It  was  he,  and  such  as  he,  who 
made  the  art  of  sitting  in  easy  chairs 
such  a  safe  and  general  accomplishment 


for  us  modems ;  he  was  just  the  man 
for  the  emergency  of  his  time ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  could  honestly  name 
any  of  his  successors  who  would  have 
brought  the  country  so  successfully 
through  such  an  ordeal :  neither  of  the 
Jameses  nor  the  Charleses  would  have 
done  it ;  Cromwell  might,  but  through 
much  bloodshed  and  hypocrisy ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  nx  upon  any  one 
of  the  Georges  who  would  have  made 
a  great  religious  reformer.  Let  us  be 
just.  Henry  was  no  saint,  but  he  was 
a  wise  and  powerful  king — a  king  in 
something  more  than  his  crown  and 
sceptre — endowed  with  all  the  quali- 
ties of  dauntless  courage  and  immova- 
ble determination  necessary  for  his 
work  ;  a  thorough  Englishman,  de- 
voted to  his  country,  who  in  turn  was 
proud  of  him,  and  supported  him  unani- 
mously in  those  very  acts  for  which 
he  has  been  so  relentlessly  maligned : 
this  is  a  most  significant  fact.  Their 
support  was  not  the  support  of  slaves 
through  fear,  as  it  is  often  represented, 
for  they  had  twice  revolted  against 
him,  and  wrung  from  him  concessions ; 
but  it  was  the  support  of  men  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  what  was  done, 
from  reasons  which  perhaps  we  are  un- 
able to  appreciate ;  and  if  ever  a  man 
ended  his  career  by  pursuing  from 
honest  conviction  what  he  had  beflnm 
from  motives  of  policy,  we  may  s^ly 
conclude  that  man  was  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  domestic  difficulty  of  his 
seven  wives  may  bo  objected  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  yet 
upon  that  subject,  and  a  great  deal 
will  be  said  when  future  historians 
shall  use  the  materials  which  have  been 
lately  thrown  open  to  them.  We  should 
however  remember  this  in  our  estimate 
of  a  great  man,  that  his  greatness  wUl 
extend  to  all  his  actions ;  he  will  be 
great  in  his  virtues  and  great  in  his 
vices.  If  you  magnify  a  body,  you  will 
magnify  its  deformities  as  well  as  its 
beauties ;  and  we  must  never  estimate 
the  failings  of  a  great  man  by  our  own 
limited  capacities.  This  is  not  the 
popular  view  of  Henry's  character,  but 
It  IS  possible  that  at  some  future  day 
the  recorded  verdict  of  bygone  generic 
tions  will  be  reversed,  or  at  least  modi- 
fied. The  voluminous  state  papers  af 
his  reign,  which  have  only  recently 
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been  gathered  together,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  effect  this  change.  There  is 
no  prejudice  so  dear  as  an  hi^oric 
prejudice ;  we  love  our  favorite  villains, 
and  will  not  allow  their  characters  to 
be  taken  from  them,  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  to  the  end  of  all  time  the 
theories  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a 
rascal,  MacchiavelU  a  rogue,  and  Crom- 
well a  saint,  will  find  devoted  disciples 
amongst  those  who  read  history  with- 
out thinking. 

The  great  religious  insurrection 
whidh  had  been  raging  on  the  Conti- 
nent so  long,  extended  its  influence  to 
England  just  at  that  moment  when 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  at  issue  with 
Rome  upon  the  subject  of  his  un- 
reasonable divorce,  the  first  crime  of 
his  life.  The  state  of  the  Church  at 
this  time  in  England  was  worse  than 
at  any  period  of  its  history — it  was 
full  of  corruption  and  rottenness — the 
people  were  tired  of  hearing  Christ- 
ianity preached  by  lips  fresh  from  the 
embraces  of  the  harlot,  of  listening  to 
mercy  from  those  who  practiced  the 
most  cruel  extortions,  and  of  receiving 
religious  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
men  who  made  all  the  sacred  ordinan- 
ces of  religion  a  means  of  enriching 
their  coffers  and  concealing  their  vices, 
and  they  rebelled,  as  human  nature  will 
always  rebel  against  a  lie.  Things 
were  ripening  for  action,  and  Henry, 
driven  to  desperation  by  Rome,  secretly 
disgusted  with  the  state  of  things, 
availed  himself  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke — still 
a  Roman  Catholic,  be  it  remembered, 
and  still  maintaining  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith,  but  firmly  resolved  on  being 
king  in  his  own  country,  and  purifier 
of  his  own  Church.  In  this  ne  was 
aided  by  Wolsey,  who  had  long  watch- 
ed the  coming  storm,  and  would  have 
crushed  the  rebellion  by  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  age,  granting  con- 
cessions, and  reforming  the  Church; 
but  a  higher  power  was  at  work,  and 
Wolsey  was  removed  from  the  scene. 
Had  he  been  spared,  he  would  have  de- 
layed the  Reformation  in  England  for 
a  century,  if  not  entirely  prevented  it, 
by  anticipating  its  demands,  and  yet 

E reserving  the  ritual    But  now  Henry 
ad  renounced  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  though  still  a  professed  Roman 


Catholic,  was  fast  drifting  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Reformers.  Between  this 
period  and  the  time  when  he  took  up 
the   Reformation  from   conviction,  a 

Eower,  mightier    than  all  men,  was 
rought  to  bear  upon  the  question  by 
the  advent  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  was 
made  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died 
dictating  the  last  verse  of  the  twenti- 
eth chapter  of  John.  Alfred  the  Great 
translated  some  portions,  and  was  en- 
gaged on  one  of  the  Psalms  at  his 
death ;  then  came  Wickliffe,  who  com- 
pleted the  whole.  But  only  a  few  ver- 
sions could  be  circulated,  as  it  was 
obliged  to  be  copied  by  hand ;  still  even 
these  were  sufficient  to  shake  the  re- 
ligious world  to  its  foundations.  But 
now  the  time  had  arrived,  the  printing- 
press  was. ready,  and  Providence  sent 
the  instrument  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Tyndale,  whose  name  should  be 
reverently  cherished  by  every  man  who 
enters  a  church  or  sets  any  value  upon 
an  English  Bible ;  he  it  was  who  gave 
his  whole  existence  to  the  work,  braved 
the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  sealed  his 
mission  with  his  martyrdom. 

This  extraordinary  man,  and  if  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  labor  be 
estimated,  this  greatest  and  noblest 
Englishman,  was  born  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  where  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  people's 
minds.  In  early  life  he  became  imbued 
with  these  doctrines,  and  we  find  that 
as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  mani- 
fested a  leaning  toward  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  then  regarded  in  England 
with  great  jealousy.  He  was  in  the 
habit  also  of  reading  theological  dis- 
courses privately  to  his  fellow-students. 
In  fact,  from  his  earliest  youth,  this 
William  Tyndale  was  a  dangerous 
character;  one  of  those  troublesome 
fellows  who  will  not  let  things  alone, 
but  delight  in  raising  questions,  offering 
objections,  one  of  those  misguided  in- 
dividuals who  work  for  posterity. 
Consequently  he  made  himself  very 
disagreeable  at  Oxford,  and  Oxford 
turned  him  out,  advised  him  with  that 
blending  of  classical  allusion  and  pa- 
rental solicitude  which  she  sometimes 
bestows  on  her  wayward  sons,  to  go 
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into  the  conntry,  (rusticare.)  Poor 
Master  Tyndale  bowed  and  went  into 
the  country,  found  his  way  to  Cam- 
bridge, who,  to  her  eternal  honor  be  it 
said,  gave  him  his  degree,  and  sent  hira 
out  into  the  world.  We  can  imagine 
the  consternation  of  the  Oxford  author- 
ities when  they  heard  that  that  terri- 
ble fellow,  Tyndale,  had  taken  his  de- 
gree, and  was  admitted  into  the 
Church — nay,  more,  was  performing 
his  duties  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of 
one  Sir  John  Welsh,  somewhere  in  the 
west  of  England,  who,  it  was  said, 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  him. 
Things  went  on  very  well  for  a  time, 
and  Tyndale,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  amused  himself  by  translat- 
ing the  "Enchiridion  MUitis  Christi- 
ani"  of  Erasmus,  and  was  rapidly 
growing  in  favor;  but,  blind  to  his 
own  interests,  he  soon  fell  into  disgrace 
again.  The  Oxford  rustication  had 
not  cured  him.  He  would  talk  about 
these  new  doctrines,  ventured  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  the  great  ecclesiastical 
personages  who  visited  Sir  John,  and 
used  to  put  such  very  awkward  ques- 
tions about  the  duties  of  priests,  and 
say  such  very  disagreeable  things 
about  the  behavior  of  priests,  that 
these  exalted  personages  were  offended, 
and  told  Sir  John  "  they  did  not  relish 
Master  Tyndale's  sour  sauce,"  but  to 
no  purpose.  Whenever  they  came  to 
enjoy  the  good  cheer  of  Sir  John's 
hospitality,  there  was  Master  Tyndale 
ready  for  them;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  a  debate  arose 
amongst  them  as  to  whether  they 
should  forego  a  substantial  supper  at 
Sir  John's  board,  or  face  out  that  terri- 
ble Master  Tyndale.  If  such  were  the 
case,  the  supper  generally  gained  the 
victory,  for  we  find  that  fierce  battles 
were  fought,  during  one  of  which 
Master  Tyndale  fairly  lost  his  temper, 
got  into  a  passion,  and  declared  that 
the  day  was  coming  when  every 
plowboy  in  Gloucestershire  should 
read  the  Bible  in  his  own  language, 
and  he  would  do  it  At  the  time  they 
only  laughed  at  the  poor  man,  but  still 
it  was  very  disagreeable ;  and  as  there 
was  no  knowing  what  mischief  he 
might  do,  they  induced  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  to  impeach  him  as  a 
heretic;  but  he  defended  himself  so 


ably,  that  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
lease him.  After  which  thev  followed 
up  their  persecution  so  mercilessly,  that 
Tyndale,  who  by  this  time  had  other 
plans  in  his  head,  resolved  on  leaving, 
with  much  natural  regret,  his  Mend 
and  patron,  Sir  John  Welsh.  We  next 
hear  of  him  in  London,  8tartling  eccle- 
siastical propriety  with  the  annonnce- 
ment  that  tne  day  was  approaching 
when  the  rudest  peasant,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  would  be  superior 
to  the  best  of  the  priests  in  the  know- 
ledge which  leads  to  everlasting  life. 
At  this  moment  he  resolved  on  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament,  and  began 
the  work — ^began  it  under  the  most  in- 
auspicious circumstances — an  outcast 
amongst  his  own  couutrymen — hatel 
by  his  enemies,  and  dreaded  even  by 
his  friends. 

As  he  was  unable  to  procure  employ- 
ment in  London,  he  retired  again  into 
private  life  for  six  months,  daring 
which  time,  by  the  most  untiring  in- 
dustry, uncheered  by  a  single  word  of 
sympathy,  unaided,  unknown,  toiling 
at  his  lonely  lamp,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  he  achieved  the  com- 
plete translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  next  difficulty  was  the  publishing. 
As  might  be  supposed,  no  one  wonld 
venture  on  such  a  perilous  undertak- 
ing ;  but  Tyndale,  nothinff  daunted,  re- 
solved upon  seeking  a  refuge  amongst 
the  Reformers  of  tne  Continent,  and 
trjring  the  publishers  there.  A  wbrthy 
citizen,  Henry  Moninouth,  lent  him 
some  money,  and  with  that  he  left  his 
country,  never  more  to  behold  it.  On 
the  Continent  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Luther,  and  in  Antwero  found 
a  publisher  willing  to  print  his  New 
Testament  in  Enfflish ;  nfteen  hundiHsd 
copies  were  issued,  brought  to  England, 
and  privately  circulated.  This  was  the 
first  dIow  at  the  stronghold  of  supersti- 
tion. Instinctively  dreading  the  resnlt 
of  the  circulation  of  that  Book  which 
taught  purity  of  life  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  the  clergy  eagerly  sought  out 
the  copies,  and  destroyed  them — a  step 
which  only  tended  to  excite  men's  cun- 
ositv. 

Meantime  Tyndale  set  to  work,  and  ' 
translated  the  J^entateuch.    By  stcaltlL 
and  as  it  were  insidiously,  the  Gospd 
was   spread  about;   strange,   ragged 
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figures  were  seen  ^t  sunset  to  wander 
out  from  the  alleys  and  lanes  of  London, 
with  bundles  of  these  books  under  their 
arms.  Mysteriously  and  unexpectedly 
men  found  themselves  possessed  of  them 
— wives  read  them  in  secret  trepida- 
tion, and  told  their  husbands  of  its 
marvelous  beauty  —  friend  whispered 
to  friend  the  obscure  spot  where  the 
truth  was  to  be  found — ^men  were  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  devouring  its  pages, 
when  they  thrust  it  in  their  bosoms,  as 
though  it  were  a  guilty  thing.  Still 
the  books  crept  about;  the  agitation 
of  men's  minds  was  too  great  to  pass 
unnoticed,  when  Tunstal,  Bishop  of 
London,  at  length  resolved  on  taking  a 
decisive  step.  He  crossed  over  to  Ant- 
werp himself,  and  privately  negotiated 
with  an  English  merchant  for  the  pur- 
chase of  every  copy  of  Tyndale's  Tes- 
tament he  could  procure.  ^  bright 
idea  occurred  to  tne  mind  of  Master 
Tyndale.  The  Dutch  booksellers,  no 
better  than  some  of  their  modern 
brethren,  had  been  issuing  spurious 
editions  of  the  work,  without  the  trans- 
lator's sanction,  and  pocketing  the  pro- 
fits. Tyndale  was  perfectly  aware  of 
this ;  so,  when  he  heard  of  the  emissa- 
ry being  sent  over  to  buy  up  his  Tes- 
taments, he  speedily  collected  every 
copy  he  could  find  of  the  spurious  issue, 
made  a  very  profitable  bargain  with 
Bishop  Tunstal,  who  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  triumph,  and  caused  the  ominous 
Testaments  to  be  burnt  in  Cheapside, 
by  the  common  hangman ;  whilst  Tyn- 
dale, with  the  money  he  had  received, 
brought  out  a  new,  revised,  and  more 
numerous  edition.  About  this  time  a 
terrible  disaster  befell  him.  As  he  was 
removing  to  Hamburgh  by  sea,  he  was 
shipwrecked,  lost  all  his  books,  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  his 
little  store  of  money.  At  Hamburgh, 
penniless  and  broken-hearted,  he  fell  in 
with  Miles  Coverdale,  struck  up  a  part- 
nership with  him,  and  the  two  set  to 
work  and  soon  completed  the  portion 
that  had  been  lost,  Tyndale  then  con- 
tinued the  work,  and  by  dint  of  un- 
wearying industry  reached  as  far  as 
Nehemiah,  when  a  diabolical  plot  was 
laid  for  his  destruction.  Having  re- 
turned to  Antwerp,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  Phillips,  who  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  English  bishops 


to  lure  him  to  his  fate.  This  wretch, 
after  many  months  of  friendship,  for- 
tified with  the  Emperor's  sanction  and 
assistance,  one  day  invited  Tyndale  to 
dinner ;  and  as  the  unconscious  victim 
crossed  the  threshold,  Phillips,  Judas- 
like, made  a  si^n  to  the  officers,  who 
immediately  seized  him  and  dragged 
him  away.  Six  weary  months  of  im- 
prisonment passed,  during  which  time 
he  made  converts  of  his  jailer  and 
family,  and  then  came  his  trial  at  Augs- 
burgh,  when  he  was  condemned  to  do 
strangled  and  his  body  burnt,  which 
sentence  was  carried  out  at  Vilvorden 
in  the  year  1536. 

His  last  words  at  the  stake  were, 
"Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's 
eyes !"  with  which  prayer  on  his  lips 
that  poor  persecuted  faithful  servant 
passed  away  to  his  rest.  As  it  were  in 
immediate  response  to  that  martyr- 
prayer  the  King  of  England's  eyes  were 
opened,  effectually  and  emphatically 
opened,  for  in  less  than  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Tyndale  we  find  that 
Henry  himself  had  not  only  sactioned 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  but  had 
sent  Coverdale  over  to  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  production  of  an  English 
version  under  his  own  authority — the 
Frenxjh  printing  being  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  English.  To  do  this  he 
had  also  obtained  the  especial  permis- 
sion of  Francis  the  First,  which  brought 
the  inquisitors  about  them,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  So  that  not  only  were 
Henry's  eyes  opened,  but  he  was  him- 
self actively  and  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged in  procuring  for  his  subjects  an 
English  edition  of  those  very  books 
which  a  few  years  before  ho  had  order- 
ed to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  for  the 
translation  of  which  Tyndale  had  been 
hounded  from  his  country  to  meet  a 
martyr's   death  abroad.     This   was  a 

freat  change,  and  such  as  would  never 
ave  been  effected  so  thoroughly  or  so 
speedily  upon  any  other  mind  than  one 
of  Henry's  calibre  and  temperament. 
He  hated  from  his  very  soul,  he  ab- 
horred with  a  brave  man's  loathing  ^11 
deception  and  hypocrisy  ;  the  procras- 
tinations, the  double  dealings,  the 
treachery  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
had  exhausted' his  patience,  and  he  re- 
nounced their  authority,  defied  them, 
and  all  Europe  with  them ;  then  driven 
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in  as  it  were  upon  himself  and  his  own 
resources,  he  soon  found  out  in  what 
an  atmosphere  of  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion he  too  was  living,  and  this  guilty 
apprehension  with  which  the  priests  re- 
garded the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  the 
relentless  cruelty  with  which  they  per- 
secuted those  wno  were  discovered  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  or  to  be  engaged 
in  circulating  the  Bible,  their  avarice 
toward  his  subjects,  their  time-serving 
conduct  toward  himself,  all  tended  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  plain  truth,  and  he 
resolved  with  that  unbending  will  of 
his,  that,  in  spite  of  pope,  cardinal,  pre- 
late, or  priest,  his  English  subjects 
should  have  an  English  Bible,  and  from 
his  own  hand.  He  had  proposed  the 
thing  to  the  bishops,  who  promised  but 
performed  nothing.  Some  one  or  two 
did  honestly  set  to  work  at  their  por- 
tions, men  who,  like  the  king,  had  been 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and  were  des- 
tined in  a  later  reign  to  attest  their 
convictions  with  their  blood.  There 
is  a  letter  preserved  from  Gardiner  to 
Cromwell,  Henry's  secretary,  in  which 
he  says :  "  I  have  as  much  cause  as  any 
man  to  desire  rest  and  quiet  for  the 
health  ot  my  body,  whereunto  I  thought 
to  have  intended  and  to  abstain  from 
books  and  writing,  having  finished  the 
translation  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John, 
wherein  I  have  spent  a  great  labor." 
There  is  also  another  long  letter  from 
Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  praying  him  to 
induce  the  king  to  adopt  an  edition  of 
Tyndale's  Bible,  which  had  been  print- 
ed in  JPrance,  with  some  emendations, 
"  until,"  he  says,  "  such  time  that  we 
the  bishops  shall  set  forth  a  better 
translation,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be 
till  a  day  after  doomsday."  The  ad- 
vice was  accepted ;  the  bishops  preva- 
ricated and  procrastinated  until  Henry 
again  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  sent  Coverdale  to  France 
to  superintend  its  execution.  Cover- 
dale  was  the  fellow-laborer  of  Tyn- 
dale,  and  he  judiciously  preserved  the 
martyr's  work,  only  altering  a  word 
here  and  there,  and  in  some  cases  not 
for  the  best.  But  after  a  time  the  In- 
quisition pounced  upon  them,  seized 
their  presses,  and  ordered  the  Bibles 
to  be  burned;  twenty-five  hundred 
copies  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  the  whole  impression  would  have 


been  lost  had  not  Providence  interpos- 
ed, and  by  one  of  those  inscrutable 
measures  with  which  histoiy  is  dotted 
in  various  places,  employed  the  very 
rapacity  and  evil  passions  of  men  to 
frustrate  their  own  purposes  and  wx)rk 
out  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, whose  avarice  was  stronger  than 
his  zeal,  sold  a  few  chests  of  Bibles  to 
a  haberdasher  for  waste  paper.  After 
the  alarm  had  subsided,  the  English 
proprietors  went  back  to  Paris,  fell  in 
with  these  rescued  copies,  bought  them, 
brought  them  to  England,  reprinted 
them,  and  from  that  wreck  was  issued, 
in  1539,  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible, 
the  first  ever  brought  out  under  royal 
authority,  and  the  identical  version 
from  which  the  Psalms,  such  as  we 
read  in  our  prayer-books  to  this  day, 
were  taken.  At  last,  then,  it  was  done, 
and  the  people  of  England,  including 
the  plowboys  of  Gloucestershire,  as 
Tyndale  had  predicted,  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  could  read  it  without 
fear  of  the  stake.  The  consequence 
was  soon  apparent ;  the  whole  nation  ex- 
perienced a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
those  men  who  had  so  eagerly  kept 
the  truth  from  them,  and  Henry  was 
enabled  to  weather  the  storm  which 
burst  over  his  head  safe  in  the  grateful 
support  of  his  subjects.  Rome  endea^ 
vorcd  to  league  every  Catholic  power 
in  Europe  into  a  holy  war  against 
England,  and  Henry  would  never  have 
escaped  had  he  not  secured  the  hearts 
of  his  people  by  giving  them  the  Bible 
and  causing  it  to  be  read  in  English 
in  every  church  throughout  the  king- 
dom, so  that  their  eyes  were  opened  as 
his  had  been,  and  they  all  hastened 
with  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which 
had  crippled  the  country,  and  to  hail 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  faith.  Rapidly 
and  thoroughly  that  book  did  its  work, 
and  when  the  stormy  days  of  Mary 
came,  and  the  last  struggle  had  to  ble 
made  with  the  old  enemy,  the  truth 
had  taken  so  fierce  a  hold  upon  men's 
minds  that  not  all  the  terrible  perse- 
cutions of  that  reign  of  terror  could 
shake  it:  it  was  the  fiery  baptism  of 
the  Reformed  Faith,  the  sealing  with 
blood;  and  those  men  who  had  con- 
demned othera  to  be  burnt  for  reading 
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tbe  Bible  now  went  joyfully  to  the 
stake  with  that  very  Bible  in  their 
hands. 

The  persecution  of  Mary  was  the  con- 
Bummation  of  its  success,  and  from  that, 
time  it  became,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  the 
bulwark  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
country.     Then  followed  the  version 
under  James,  the  one  now  in  use.  Again, 
the  groundwork  of  Tyndale's  transla- 
tion was  preserved,  only  a  few  phrases 
being  altered  here  and  there,  and  in 
many  cases,  like  those  of  Coverdale, 
not  for  the  best.     But  that  grand  old 
Saxon    quaintness    which    so    distin- 
guishes the  Bible  from  every  other 
book  in  the  language  is  the  genius  of 
the  one  man,  William  Tyndale ;  and  at 
this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  mention  two  instances  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Tyndale's  version.     Take  the 
nineteenth  Psalm,  second  verse,  in  our 
edition  we  have,  "Day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth    knowledge,"    a  vague    and 
general  assertion,  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  to  imply 
that  the  subject  of  that   speech  and 
knowledge    was    the    glory  of  God. 
Compare  Tyndale's  version,   and   we 
shall  see  how  plainly  the  whole  mean- 
ing comes  out.     He  renders  it,  "  One 
day  telleth  another  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another,"  a  rather  freer  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew,  but  niuch  more 
idiomatic  and  forcible.     Then  take  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  fourth  verse.     In 
our  version  it    is  :  "  Though  I   walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me."    In  Tyndale's   version : 
"  Though  I  should  walk  now  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
thy  staff  and  thy   sheephook  comfort 
me."     How  much  better  that  preserves 
the  pastoral  idea,  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  whole  psalm,  the  trepidation  or  the 
sheep  scattered  about  m  the  valley, 
and  their  reassurance   on   getting    a 
glimpse  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep- 
hook  in  the  distance.     Besides,  it  is  a 
more  accurate  translation  of  the  word 
"  mishabteka,"  which  means  literally 
a  crook  carried  by  shepherds.     Many 
instances  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is 
not  our  object  now  to  institute  a  com- 


parison between  the  two  versions  here 
— the  great  fact  is, — that  it  is  to  the  un- 
cheered  yet  unwearied  labor  of  William 
*Tyndale  we  owe  the  English  Bible — 
it  was  he  who  first  ventured  openly  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  for  promulgat- 
ing that  book — it  was  he  who  in  soli- 
tude, in  poverty,  and  in  peril,  set  about 
translating  it — who  braved  the  fury  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible  and  defied 
them — who  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  sought  in  a  foreign    land    that 
shelter  which  his  country  refused  him ; 
spurned  by  her,  he  was  yet  faithful  to 
her  interests ;  banished  from  her  shores, 
he  conferred  on  her  the  choicest  gift 
she  possesses ;  persecuted  yet  undaunt- 
ed;  reviled  yet  laboring  on;    robbed 
but  not  discouraged;  in  sickness,  in 
want,  in  shipwreck,  in  prison,  with  all 
faith,  love,  and  meekness,  did  this  man 
work  out  his  title  to  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  the  world's  worthies  ;  and 
when  the  one  labor  of  his  life  was 
finished,  he  laid  down  that  life  at  the 
stake,  with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips  for 
God's  blessing  upon  that  country  for 
whom  he  had  labored,  and  who  had 
cruelly  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  merciless  foes.     Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  early  history  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  we  proceed  now  to  examine  it  as  a 
literary  work.    This  aspect  of  the  Bible 
is  sadly  neglected  amongst  us,  more 
especially  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the   instruction   of  youth.     It   has 
been  objected  by  very  good  people 
upon   motives   whose   sanctity   shield 
them    from    ridicule,   that   the   Bible 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  Homer  or  Shakespeare;  but 
we  should  recollect  that  the  Author  of 
that    book  would  never  have  embel- 
lished it  with  so  many  beauties  had  he 
not  intended  that  men  should  admire 
them.     The  two  great  embodiments  of 
divine  power,  nature  and  revelation, 
are  charged  with  beauties,  and  the  re- 
verential admiration  of  those  beauties, 
whether  in  the  variegated  aspect   of 
natural  scenery  or  the  brilliant  page  of 
biblical  poetry,  is  a  worship  in  itself 
We  should  also  i:emember  that  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  the  world  has 
ever  possessed  have  studied  its  excel- 
lences and  drawn  inspiration  from  its 
genius — Milton,   Bunyan,   Dante,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  "Raphael,  Handel ;   and 
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let  us  never  forget  this,  that  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  taste,  whilst 
it  will  elevate  and  purify  the  mind, 
may  do  something  more,  and  that  froni 
reading  it  with  a  critic's  eye  and  a 
scholar's  pencil  the  student  may  come 
to  read  it  for  a  higher  and  holier  pur- 
pose. ,  But  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by 
that  anomalous  morbid  aversion  whicn 
unfortunately  exists  to  reading  the  Bi- 
ble at  all.  Beyond  that  narrow  circle 
of  readers  who  have  made  it  their  life- 
guide,  how  few  ever  read  it  save  from 
a  feeling  of  duty  or  on  formal  occa- 
sions; how  fewer  still  ever  think  of 
using  it  as  a  recreation  of  the  intellect ! 
Men  feel  sometimes  that  mental  hunger 
which  attacks  most  people  occasional- 
ly ;  they  go  home  resolved  on  having 
a  quiet  evening's  study,  and  look 
around  to  fix  upon  a  subject.  If  in- 
clined for  poetry,  they  take  down  their 
favorite  copies  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or 
Milton,  as  the  case  may  be,  probably 
charged  with  gems  thrown  up  by  their 
own  minds  when  under  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  of  those  mighty  intel- 
lects ;  if  for  philosophy,  there  is  Plato, 
well  fingerea  in  portly  quarto,  which 
opens  fondly  to  the  touch  as  with  a 
galvanic  reciprocation — Paley  or  But- 
ler ;  if  for  history,  the  hand  wanders 
to  the  blending  of  profound  thought 
and  pathetic  satire  in  the  broken  pages 
of  Tacitus,  the  comprehensive  Giobon, 
or  the  brilliant  Macaulay ;  but  to  whom 
did  it  ever  occur  on  any  one  of  these 
occasions  to  take  down  the  Bible,  to 
revel  in  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the 
prophets,  the  lyric  poetry  of  David — 
to  study  philosophy  from  that  digest 
of  human  wisdom  the  Proverbs,  or  the 
writings  of  the  great  Apostle — ^to  fol- 
low out  the  close  consecutive  argument 
with  which  he  enforces  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  precise  and  emphatic, 
like  the  reasonings  of  an  ancient  dia- 
lectician— to  admire  the  gentleness  of 
John,  the  keen  satire  of  James,  or  the 
rugged  but  sterling  piety  of  Galilean 
Peter — in  fine,  to  attempt  to  read  the 
Bible  as  an  intellectual  treat?  The 
author  of  this  essay  was  once  a  wit- 
ness of  that  strange  apathy,  positively 
amounting  to  an  antipathy,  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  which  may  perhaps 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has 
been  advanced.     He  was  sitting  in 


the  waiting-room  of  a  country  railway 
station  when  a  gentleman  sauntered  in 
who  seemed  much  annoyed  at  the  in- 
formation that  he  would  have  to  wait 
one  hour  for  his  train.  On  the  table 
there  were  a  Bradshaw,  a  map  of  the 
line,  and  a  Bible.  After  making  a  few 
casual  remarks,  he  first  of  all  looked 
over  those  multitudinous  advertise- 
ments with  which  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered—  that  queer  species  of  modem 
tapestry ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  per- 
ceiving the  books  on  the  table,  took 
up  first  the  map,  traced  the  course  of 
the  line  for  a  few  moments ;  tired  of 
that,  he  opened  the  mystic  and  some- 
what confusing  pages  of  Bradshaw; 
the  hotel  advertisements  engaged  his 
attention  for  a  time,  and  even  some- 
thing on  the  cover ;  at  last  he  threw  it 
from  him,  and  then  opened  the  Bible, 
which  in  less  than  two  minutes  he 
closed  impatiently,  went  out,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  platform. 
The  Bible  was  the  last  thing  tried,  and 
the  soonest  abandoned. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  at- 
tention when  we  begin  to  review  the 
Bible  as  a  literary  work,  is  a  fact  which 
those  who  sneer  at  its  divine  inspira- 
tion would  do  well  to  regard,  that  is — 
its  marvelous  unity  and  completeness 
as  a  composition;  it  is  not,  as  some 
are  apt  to  imagine,  an  irregular  assem- 
blage of  philosophy,  poetry,  drama, 
and  declamation,  but  one  coHsecutive 
work;  and  then,  when  we  reflect  that 
it  was  written  by  different  men,  at  vast 
intervals  of  space  and  time,  this  mar- 
velous continuity  would  prove,  if  we 
had  never  been  told  so,  that  a  power 
higher  than  man  had  watched  over  the 
work,  directed  it,  arranged  it,  assigned 
the  different  periods  of  its  production, 
and  chosen  its  agents.  None  other 
than  a  supernatural  power  could  have 
preserved  such  a  unity  iix  a  work  so 
compiled.  Wntten  at  different  times, 
in  different  countries,  and  by  different 
l>ersons,  yet,  after  all,  it  had  but  one 
author,  and  those  men  who  are  termed 
the  sacred  penmen  were  but  the  aman* 
ucnses  of  the  Eternal,  who  chose  to 
write  his  book  as  the  world  required 
it,  and  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day.  There  is  a  conseo- 
utiveness  running  through  all  its  parts 
as  complete  as  m  an  epic, poem.    In 
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fact,  if  tjie  Bible  could  be  classed  un- 
der any  one  description  of  human  com- 
positions, it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ately called  an  epic  poem — not  capa- 
ble of  being  scanned  like  the  hexame- 
ters of  Homer,  but  a  prose  epic,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  regard  the  Telemaqiie 
of  F6n61on,  as  a  prose  epic.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  review  the  Bible  in  this  light. 
It  opens  with  the  creation  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  darkness, 
and  at  its  bidding  the  dawn  of  the 
first  day  breaks,  disclosing  the  dark 
masses  of  chaos  which,  at  another 
word  from  the  Unseen^  roll  back  and 
resolve  themselves  into  order;  the 
waters  divide  and  the  earth  appears, 
man's  beautiful  home,  the  scene  of  the 
coming  drama ;  a  firmament  spans  the 
whole  like  a  majestic  canopy;  the 
brilliant  orb  of  day  moves  grandly  on, 
followed  in  turn  by*  a  procession  of 
minor  glories ;  the  moon  appears,  stars 
glitter  into  being,  and  the  gorgeous 
panorama  of  night  is  disclosed  like  a 
Bpanrfed  curtain  drawn  over  the  cano- 
py ol  heaven ;  then,  when  the  earth  is 
decked  out  in  its  verdant  carpet,  when 
the  mighty  waters  lash  in  vain  against 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  Om- 
nipotence, animal  life  crowds  into  be- 
ing in  all  its  variety.  After  these 
comes  man,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  for 
whom  all  things  are  made,  and  to  whom 
all  things  are  placed  in  subjection. 
Creation  is  complete,  and  the  action  of 
the  poem  commences — the  first  terrible 
incident  of  the  fall  from  happiness 
grandly  depicted  ;  the  deluge  of  God's 
wrath  followed  by  the  covenant  of  his 
mercy  spanning  the  heavens ;  a  people 
groaning  in  bondage  ;  their  release ;  a 
great  march  through  a  wilderness,  with 
Its  varied  incidents,  its  wanderings  and 
returns,  its  rebellions  and  submissions; 
a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  prom- 
ised land.  Then  follows  a  moving  pan- 
orama of  events,  during  which  we  hear 
the  music  of  festivity,  the  tramp  of 
soldiery  broken  in  upon  and  subdued 
by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel — a  splen- 
did episode  of  poetry,  which  for  gor- 
geous imagery  and  sublime  concep- 
tions has  never  been  equaled  by  the 
productions  of  any  language.  Next  to 
the  poet  comes  the  kingly  sage,  with  his 
digest  of  human  experience  and  wis- 
dom; then  follows  a  band  of  noble 


seers,  who,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven, 
pour  out  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  pathos 
and  poetry,  their  predictions  of  the 
tragedy  which  is  to  succeed.  In  the 
fullness  of  time  the  climax  of  the  poem 
is  reached  in  the  advent  of  the  long- 
predicted  Messiah,  announced  by  a 
commission  of  heavenly  angels;  four 
books  describe  his  career,  and  we  have 
four  descriptions  of  that  most  awful 
scene  ever  witnessed  upon  earth,  which, 
in  calm  beauty,  graphic  delineation, 
and  soul-melting  pathos,  have  never 
been  excelled.  To  these  succeeds  the 
recital  of  the  Acts  of  those  disciples 
who  were  so  grandly  dismissed  into 
the  world  by  their  great  Master ;  their 
teachings  conveyed  in  language  simple 
— in  thought  terse,  dignified,  and  ener- 
getic ;  the  Epistles  of  the  great  Paul, 
noblest  of  mortals,  and  the  whole 
closed  by  a  revelation  of  the  invisible 
world  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  meta- 
phors. The  vail  is  lifted,  for  an  instant, 
we  gaze  entranced,  enraptured  on  the 
dazzling  glories,  and  it  drops  forever. 
Where  can  we  find  such  another  poem  ? 
To  read  the  Bible  aesthetically,  or  as 
a  work  of  taste,  we  have  only  to  treat 
it  as  we  should  any  other  great  master- 
piece of  genius.  It  woul<^  be  useful, 
perhaps,  u  we  were  to  suggest  a  few 
rules  which  will  apply  to  any  reading. 
Let  the  student  in  tne  first  perusal  go 
carefully  through,  marking  off  such 
passages  as  strike  the  attention  or  fan- 
cy, so  that  he  may  hsCve  them  distin- 
guished for  easy  reference,  and  he  will 
insensibly  come  to  value  a  book  over 
which  he  has  spent  such  labor :  then 
he  should  review  these  passages,  read 
them,  and  re-read  them,  until  he  feels 
their  beauty  and  appreciates  their 
genius.  This  appreciation  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  constant  repetition.  If 
a  man  were  to  read  through  cursorily 
a  play  of  Shake^eare,  or  a  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes, he  would,  doubtless,  over- 
look a  great  deal ;  the  reading  must 
be  repeated,  and  with  every  repetition 
new  beauties  will  be  discovered — 
subtle,  hidden  beauties,  and  gradually 
the  full  splendor  of  genius  will  dawn 
upon  the  soul;  the  contemplator  is 
caught  up  as  it  were  by  the  spirit  of 
the  enchanter,  and  hurried  along  by 
the  electric  power  of  his  genius.  This 
gradual  beaming  of  intellectual  beauty 
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upon  the  soul  as  the  result  of  patient 
labor  is  one  of  those  pure  and  elevated 
feelings,  nay,  the  purest  and  most  ele- 
vated which  reward  the  toil  and  sweet- 
en the  life  of  the  faithful  student ;  it  is 
the  whole  secret  of  true  appreciation, 
and  the  grand  difference  between  the 
desultory  reader  who  turns  his  brain 
into  a  vast  highway  of  ideas,  where 
many  travel  but  none  remain,  and  the 
thorough  reader  who  eliminates  the 
nutritive  matter  of  a  book,  and  by  as- 
similating it  with  his  own  mental  con- 
stitution, makes  it  irrevocably  his  own. 
The  truth  of  this  may  be  proved  by 
experiment.  Let  any  one  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Dream  of  Clarence,  from 
Shakespeare,  read  it  over,  and  try  to 
realize  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  not 
to  scan  the  words  merely,  but  to  .think 
the  thoughts,  and  gradually  the  splen- 
dor of  the  poetry  will  dawn  upon  him ; 
or,  to  come  to  the  matter  in  nand,  let 
him  take  that  marvelous  monody  in 
Job,  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman," 
etc.,  and  endeavor  to  realize  the  vivid 
thought  and  the  beautiful  poetry,  the 
coming  forth  as  a  flower,  the  fleeing  as 
a  shadow,  the  revivifying  of  the  dead 
tree,  and  the  melancholy  pathos  of  the 
whole ;  or  Jfgain,  take  that  appallingly 
sublime  passage  from  the  fourteenth 
Isaiah,  where  he  predicts  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  paints  the  terri- 
ble scene  of  the  reception  of  his  soul 
in  hell,  and  the  uprising  of  the  spirits 
of  all  the  dead  kings  to  reproach  him : 

*^  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee 

To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ; 

It  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 

Even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ; 

It  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations. 

All  thej  shall  speak  and  saj  unto  thee, 

Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ? 

Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ? 

Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave, 

And  the  noise  of  thy  viols :% 
^  The  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 

0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I 
How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground 
Which  didst  weaken  the  nations  I 
For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart : 

1  will  ascend  into  heaven  ; 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ; 
I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  sides  of  the  north  ; 
I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ; 
I  will  be  like  the  Most  High  I 
Tet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. 


To  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

They  that  see  thee  shall  look  ntrrowlj  apoa 

thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying, 
Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremblfli 
That  did  shake  kingdoms, 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wildemeas. 
And  destroyed  the  cities  thereof, 
That  opened  not  the  house  of  his  priaonera  f 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them, 
Lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  bis  own  honae. 
But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave 
Like  an  abominable  branch. 
And  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  <J«^iw  thrut 

through  with  a  sword. 
That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit 
As  a  carcase  trodden  under  feef 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pas- 
sage in  any  literature,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, more  terribly  grand  than  the 
whole  of  that  chapter.  The  other  sug- 
gestion we  would  make  is  this,  that 
the  true  appreciation  of  any  thing 
beautiful  is  wonderfully  facilitated  by 
a  knowledge  of  collateral  circum- 
stances. The  scene  must  be  realized 
by  remembering  the  incidents  which 
surrounded  it.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  twenty-fourth  Psalm — a  very 
beautiful  burst  of  exultation  even  at 
the  first  glance,  but  much  heightened 
when  we  recollect  the  circtlmstances 
for  which  it  was  written.  Let  us  im- 
agine for  a  moment  a  grand  procession 
of  priests  and  people  going  up  to  the 
Temple,  the  priests  bearing  the  Ark, 
and  the  vast  multitude  following.  As 
they  approach  the  spot  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  priests  is  heard,  beginning  thus : 

''  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulhiesB  therc(^; 
The  world,  and  thcj  that  dwell  therein ; 
For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods." 

To  this  another  rejoins : 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  t 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  V* 

Then  the  reply : 

"  Ho  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor 

sworn  deceitfully, 
He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  nlttt- 

tion. 
This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  8e^  him 
That  seek  thy  face,  0  Jacob  I" 

The  voice  of  the  first  priest  is  heard 
again : 

"  Lifl  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  I 
And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
And  the  £ling  of  glory  shall  come  in.'' 
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Another  voice  cries : 

"  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  f  " 

And  then,  with  a  mighty  shout,  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  stretching 
far  away  behind,  burst  into  that  grand 
chorus : 

"  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty— 
The  Lord,  mighty  in  battle. 
Lift  up  your  beads,  0  ye  gates ! 
Even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
And  the  Kmg  of  glory  shall  come  in." 

And  so  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
until  they  reach  the  Temple.  The 
student  who  reads  the  Bible  thus,  aes- 
thetically,with  a  watchful  eye  for  its  ex- 
cellences, insensibly  acquires  not  only 
a  large  knowledge  of  its  contents,  but 
a  growing  taste  for  its  many  beauties. 
Of  those  many  beauties,  in  the  limited 
space  of  an  essay,  we  can  only  speak 
generally ;  gladly  would  we  have  an- 
alyzed a  few  specimens,  but  that  must 
be  reserved  for  another  opportunity. 
There  is  scarcely  any  class  of  compo- 
sition of  which  a  model  and  a  master- 
piece can  not  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic, 
there  are  more  instances  than  in  any  ' 
other  book  known.  In  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis  there  is  the  sub- 
limity of  simplicity ;  in  the  prophecies  ; 
there  is  tha  sublimity  of  passion ;  the  | 
speech  of  the  Almighty,  m  Job,  is  a  ' 
higher  kind  of  sublimity  still — ^the 
change  of  style  assumed  when  God  is 
made  to  address  Job,  is  noteworthy — 
the  passion  increases,  the  conceptions 
are  grander,  and  illustrated  by  gigan- 
tic imagery,  drawn  from  the  realms  of 
antediluvian  life ;  the  Psalms  abound 
with  sublime  conceptions,  and  not  only 
so,  but  contain  in  themselves  the  ex- 
pression of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  smiles  and  tears,  the  thanksgiv- 
ings and  the  lamentations,  the  back- 
slidings  and  the  repentance,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  whole  human  exist- 
ence. Then  there  is  a  sublimity  of 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language 
— the  feet  of  the  messengers  of  glad 
tidings  are  described  as  being  "  beauti- 
ful upon  the  mountains  " — the  pastoral 
idea  of  wandering  sheep  "  gone  astray," 
as  applied  to  humanity  with  its  way- 
ward errors — ^the  cup  running  over  as 
an  idiom  of  plenty.  Again,  there  is  a 
daring  in  biblical  sublmiity  which  we 


never  find  attempted  in  the  highest 
flights  of  Grecian  imagery.  Nothing 
can  be  found  in  the  bold  sublimity  of 
^schylus  equal  to  "  holding  the  seas 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  "  measur- 
ing out  the  heavens  with  a  span," 
"  weighing  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  "  his 
voice  shaking  the  wilderness,  "the 
earth  being  removed,  and  the  moun- 
tains carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
'*  deep  callet^  unto  deep."  Or,  to  take 
a  passage  or  two  from  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fourth  Psalm,  where  David, 
addressing  the  Lord,  says : 

**  Who  coverest  thys^  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
ment; 

Who  stretchest  out  the  heayens  like  a  curtain ; 

Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters ; 

Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ; 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wmd ; 

Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 

His  ministers  a  flammg  fire." 

Then,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
Psalm,  speaking  of  the  utter  depend- 
ence of  nature  upon  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  he  says : 

**  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with 
good; 
Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled ; 
Thou  .takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  re- 
turn to  their  dust ; 
.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created ; 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  fifty-first  Psalm,  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  denunciation  of 
N'athan,  in  the  prostration  of  abject 
penitence,  concludes  with  the  perfect 
finish  of  a  classic  ode : 

"  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ; 
Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; 
Then  shalt  thou  bo  pleased  with  the  sacrifices 

of  righteousness. 
With  burnt  offering,  and  with  whole-burnt  of- 
fering ; 
Then  shaU  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.*' 

The  description  given  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah  of  the  wondrous 
change  which  was  to  come  over  the 
world  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
where  the  most  antagonistic  elements 
of  nature  are  reconciled,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  sublime.  It  has  often  been 
a  matter  of  speculation  amongst  schol- 
ars whether  this  chapter  did  not  fall 
by  some  accident  into  the  hands  of 
Virgil,  and  suggest  to  him  the  subject 
of  his  beautiful  eclogue  to  PoUio.  In 
fact,  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  and  the 
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eclogue  of  Virgil  should  be  read  side 
by  side.  The  general  subject-matter 
is  precisely  the  same — the  train  of 
thought  is  similar ;  there  is  the  same 
prediction  of  a  new  messenger  from 
heaven — of  his  great  wisdom  and 
equity — of  the  marvelous  peace  which 
should  come  upon  the  world — the  same 
illustration  used  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  most  opposite  elements  of 
nature ;  and  reappearing  in  the  world, 
as  it  did  from  the  pen  of  Virgil  only  a 
few  years  before  its  actual  fiilfillment, 
it  seems  as  though  heathendom  itself 
were  made  the  blind  instrument  for 
the  f^eiteration  of  divine  prophecy.  A 
few  points  of  similarity  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

*'  Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto." 
**  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse, 
And  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.*' 

The  general  peace  and  improvement 
of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  his  coming, 
is  described  by  the  heathen  : 

"  Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo. 

Tc  duce  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 
Ille  Dedm  vitam  accipiet,  Divisque  videbit 
Fermixtos  hcroas,  et  ipse  videbitur  ilUs, 
Pacatumque  regetpairiis  virttUibus  orbemj'^ 

And  by  the  Prophet,  thus : 

"And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
The  spirit  of  counsel  and  mighty 
The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 

Lord, 
And  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in 

the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 

mountain, 
For  the  earth  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowledge  of 

the  Lord 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse 
Which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ; 
To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek, 
And  his  rest  shall  be  glorious." 

The  general  plenty,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  discordant  and  antagonistic  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  strikingly  similar, 
even  to  the  mention  of  the  same  ani- 
mals.   In  Virgil  we  read : 

**  IpS8B  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capellsB 
Ubera  :  nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  florcs. 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  v^neni 
Occidet." 


In  Isaiah : 

"  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 
And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fiUUiig 

together ; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  ' 

And  the  cow  and  the  boar  shall  feed ; 
Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together ; 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  suckling  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 

the  asp, 
And  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 

cockatrice  den." 

Perhaps  the  highest  pitch  of  the  sub- 
lime IS  to  be  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  God^s  wrath,  in  the  eighteenth 
Psalm : 

"  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about : 

The  snares  of  death  prevented  me. 

In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord  and  cried 
unto  my  God ; 

He  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple 

And  my  cry  came  before  him  even  unto  his  eait. 

Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hilla  moved  and 
were  shaken 

Because  he  was  wroth. 

There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils 

And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 

Coals  were  kindled  by  it 

He  bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came  down. 

And  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly. 

Yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  innd. 

He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ; 

His  pavilion  round  about  him 

Were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sldeflL 

At  the  brightness  that  was  before  him  his  thick 
clouds  passed. 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  Highest  gave  his  voice ; 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 

And  he  shot  out  lightnings  and  disoomfited 
them. 

Then  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  dis- 
covered 

At  thy  rebuke,  0  Lord  I 

At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils.** 

As  regards  the  pathos  of  the  Bible. 
there  are,  perhaps,  more  passages  of 
this  description  than  of  the  sablime, 
because  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible 
is  pathetic ;  it  is  full  of  appeal,  persua- 
sion, pity,  entreaty,  gentleness,  and 
forgiveness;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  calling  attention  to  the  most 
striking.  Take  the  interview  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  Egypt, 
where  Joseph,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain his  feelings,  burst  into  tears,  told 
them  who  he  was,  and  forgave  them. 
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The  Bimplicity  of  the  lan^ua^e  is  re- 
markable;   but  utmost  simplicity  is 
one  of  the  absolute  conditions  of  pa- 
thos.    "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  and  Benja- 
min wept  upon  his  neck.    Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and  wept 
upon  them,  and  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  with  him."    Another  instance 
is  the    transgression  of  David  with 
Bathsheba,  his  deep  repentance,  and 
its  expression  in  that  fifty-first  Psalm, 
which  should  always  be  connected  with 
its  cause;  the  episode  of   Ruth;  the 
invitations  and  appeals  in  Isaiah ;  the 
lamentations   of  Jeremiah*     Then,  in 
the  New  Testament,  among  innumer- 
able instances  of  the  pathetic,  there 
is  the  lament  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem ; 
the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  with 
Saul  standing  by,  unconscious  that  in 
the  distant  tuture  he  too  was  to  die  a 
martyr  to  the  faith  he  then  despised ; 
the  semi-conversion  of  King  Agrippa ; 
the  complete    conversion   of  Sergius 
Paulus ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  with 
all  its  elevated  morality,  its  love,  its 
gentle  forgiveness,  and  its  persuasive 
entreaty,  that  beautiful  miniature  of 
Christianity    before  which    even   the 
hardened  infidel  bends  the  head  and 
turns  away.     But,  above  all,  there  is 
the  description  of  the  last  h(yirs  in  the 
life  of   Christ;  the  last  supper;  his 
parting  injunctions;  his  final  struggle 
m  the  garden  5  the  triple  apostasy  of 
Peter,  his  bitter  weeping,  a  stain  wiped 
out  years  after  in  his  cruel  martyrdom ; 
the  crucifixion  and  its  incidents;  the 
penitent  and  impenitent  thief;  and  the 
lorgiveness  accorded  to  the  sorrowing 
one,  as  though  God  would  have  it  that 
the  two  types  of  all  humanity  should 
be  exhibited  there,  and  that  in  that 
spectacle,  which  all  flesh  should  here- 
after contemplate,  prominent  before  the 
eyes,  as  it  were  of  all  generations, 
present  and  to  come,  the  great  lesson 
of  mercy  should  be  taught,  and  an 
imperishable  proof  given  that  God's 
almighty  pardon  should  be  ever  sent 
to  the  cry  of  the  dving  penitent ;  the 
tearful  presence  of  the  women  who 
had  followed  him  from  Galilee;  the 
three    Marys  weeping,  hard    by  the 
cross;  His  loving  tenderness  even  in 
his  last  agony  for  his  lonely  mother, 
and  his  consignment  of  her  as  a  pre- 
Nkw  Skbibs— Vol.  HI.  No.  1 


cious  legacy  to  the  "  beloved  disciple ;" 
then  the  closing  of  the  ghastly  tragedy 
with  that  pang  which  throbbed  through 
nature,  and  the  consternation  which 
fell  upon  the  hearts  of  his  terrified 
persecutors.     Independent  of  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  that  scene  possesses 
for  all  humanity,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  in  the  whole  realm  of  literature 
pathos  more  perfect.      There  remain 
vet  the  graphic    descriptions  of  the 
historical  books,  the  terse,  concentrat- 
ed style  of  the  Proverbs,  that  digest  of 
human  wit  and  wisdom  which  contains 
an  aphorism  for  every  condition  or 
state  of  man,  from  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  who  is  told  that  his  "  heart  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  as  the  rivers 
of  water,  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever 
he  will ;"  to  the  troublesome  immova- 
ble visitor,  who  is  advised  to  "with- 
draw thy  foot  from    thy  neighbor's 
house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and 
so  hate  thee;"  the  allegory  of  Job, 
that  beautiftil  picture  of  patriarchal 
life,  perhaps  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
world;  the  close  dialectic  reasoning 
and    fervid    eloquence  of  Paul;    the 
imagery  of  St.  John,  the  divine.    But 
we  must  be  content  with  merely  draw- 
ing attention  to  theses  things,  and  pass 
on  to  notice  briefly  the  influence  which 
the  Bible  has  exerted  upon  literature 
and  art.  It  has  contributed  the  choicest 
gems  to  every  department  of  both; 
It  has  been  the  fount  of  inspiration  for 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  musician.     Genius  has  come  out 
from  the  sacred  presence,  and  shone 
with  a  lustre  not  its  own.     A  Milton, 
a  Raphael,  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  a 
Hanciel  have  studied  the  sacred  oracles, 
and  endeavored  to  reinterpret  them, 
each  after  his  own  fashion ;  drinking 
at  the  fount  of  inspiration,  they  have 
become  inspired ;  the  light  which  they 
reflect  is  a  divine  light. 

It  is  that  divine  light  which  shines 
out  from  the  canvas  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, which  glows  on  the  rich  painting 
of  Murillo,  and  casts  a  sad,  mournful 
halo  around  Rubens'  Descent  from  the 
Cross ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  those  marvel- 
ous cartoons  of  Raphael ;  in  the  ma- 
jestic face  of  Christ ;  the  rugeed  ad- 
miration and  devotion  of  his  numblo 
disciples.;,  the  half-credulous  astonish- 
ment of  the  multitudes ;  the  bold  pre* 
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sence  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
and  the  gradations  of  belief  sketched 
on  the  faces  of  the  listeners,  decreasing 
as  they  recede  from  the  speaker  from 
the  seriousness  of  complete  conviction 
down  through  the  successive  grades  of 
thoughtfulness,  surprise,  awakened  at- 
tention, to  the  clenched  fists  and  gnash- 
ing teeth  of  the  hardened  unbeliever ;  it 
is  visible  too  in  the  bewilderment  of 
Sergius.Paulus,  who  was  converted  by 
Paul ;  it  is  that  divine  light  also  which 
deepens  the  sorrow  and  suffering  de- 
picted on  the  features  of  Francia's 
Dead  Christ,  and  intensifies  the  agony 
on  the  face  of  Ary  Schoeffer's  Mary- 
Magdalene  weeping  at  the  cross ;  it  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  Miltonic  concep- 
tions of  a  Martin,  whose  creations, 
universally  admired  abroad,  are  treat- 
ed with  contempt  at  home  by  a  school 
of  art*  —  unfortunately,  more  given 
to  accurate  copying  than  original  con- 
ceptions, to  the  depicting  with  painful 
accuracy  the  minute  and  myriad  fibres 
of  a  leaf,  than  to  the  development  of  any 
elaborate  mental  creations.  It  is  that 
divine  afflatus  which  has  inspired  the 
grand  poetry  of  Milton  —  the  weird 
dream  of  Dante,  the  counterpart  of 
whose  genius  lives  in  every  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  the  grotesque  decorations 
of  medieval  pillars,  and  in  the  calm 
beauty  of  medieval  painting  ;  it  has  in- 
spired the  noble  paraphrase  of  Klop- 
stock,  and  the  lyric  finish  of  Bishop 
Heber ;  finally,  it  is  that  divine  melody 
— that  music  of  the  spheres — which  has 
been  listened  to  by  Haydn,  Handel, 
Mendelsohn,  and  Mozart,  and  faintly 
reechoed  in  their  immortal  melodies ; — 
and  it  comes  to  this,  that  all  those 
treasures,  which  poetry,  painting,  mu- 


*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  English  public 
testified  a  generous  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
Martin's  paintings,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  very 
safely  affirmed  t£at  no  pictures  exhibited  in  mo- 
dern times  ever  attracted  such  crowds  of  all  class- 
es as  did  his.  There  can  be  no  greater  or  truer 
test  of  artistic  excellence  than  that  of  eliciting  al- 
most universal  admiration  in  spite  of  adverse  cri- 
ticism. They  were  said  to  be  "sensational"  In 
the  sense  of  moving  the  hearts  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  best  feelings  of  those  hearts,  they 
were.  And  so  are  Milton's  poetry,  Haydn's  mu- 
sic, and  the  Bible  itself— but,  unfortunately,  so  is 
not  much  of  the  painting,  poetry,  and  music  of  the 
present  day. 


sic,  and  sculpture  boast  of  as  most 
valuable,  are  inspired  by  fire  Prome- 
thean-like stolen  from  off  the  altar  of 
Sacred  Writ.  How  wonderfully  in  all 
this  artistic  excellence  and  universal 
admiration  is  that  declaration  of  Christ 
fulfilled:  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  wiU 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  No  matter 
what  the  peculiar  mode  or  manner  of 
"lifting  up"  may  be,  so  that  it  be 
true  and  earnest*  to  that  have  men 
flocked  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
to  that  will  they  ever  flock.  A  man 
appears  on  the  crowded  stage  of  this 
busy  life  who  preaches  Christ  with  a 
a  power  and  in  a  manner  to  which  the 
world  has  not  been  accustomed,  and 
though  he  has  no  new  tale,  but  one 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  all 
dissertations  for  centuries,  yet  agitated 
crowds  flock  around  the  feet  of  that 
man,  follow  him  as  they  did  his  ^eat 
Master,  drink  in  his  words,  drag  their 
fellows  with  them  to  hear  the  tidings, 
and  hardened  though  they  be,  listen  in 
tears  and  sobs  under  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  that  "  lifting  up."  Then  comes 
another,  who,  with  the  ffod-like  power 
of  song,  embodies  the  old  tale  in  glow- 
ing numbers,  and  men  seize  upon  it, 
read  it,  learn  it,  sing  it,  and  it  lives, 
and  runs  from  lip  to  lip  till  that  "  liftr 
ing  up  "  o(  the  poet  becomes  buried  in 
the  memory  and  the  thoughts  of  men. 
By  and  by  another  follows,  who  paints 
on  canvas  the  very  features  and  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history,  who  sketches 
His  career,  with  its  wanderings  and  its 
dangers  and  its  sorrowful  end,  and  men 
crowd  around  the  charmed  frame,  the 
"  lifting  up  "  of  the  painter,  and  gaze 
upon  it,  and  copy  it,  and  cherish  it  in 
their  houses.  Ailer  him  comes  the  vo- 
tary of  the  magic  art  of  music,  who 
embodies  the  same  ideas  in  his  won- 
drous craft,  and  thousands  of  all  gen- 
erations flock  eagerly  to  listen  to  tlie 
sphere-like  strains  of  a  "  Messiah,'* 
with  its  rolling  choruses  and  weeping 
melodies.  What  is  all  this,  whether 
in  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  or  music, 
but  the  "  lifting  up  "  of  Him  who  said, 
that  whenever  or  wherever  that  should 
be  done,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
him  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
more  than  human  in  a  Book  which,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  consolation  it 
brmgs  to  the  suffering,  has  stimulated 
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human  genius  to  its  highest  and  no 
blest  efforts  ;  which  has  made  itself 
heard  and  felt  and  admired  in  every 
department  of  literature  and  art,  in  all 
ages,  in  all  countries,  and  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles ;  which  has  defied  not  only 
the  listlessness  of  indifference,  but  the 
hatred  of  jealousy ;  which  has  lived 
through  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
the  wantonness  of  knowledge,  survived 
both  the  plot  of  the  apostate  and  the 
sneer  of  the  infidel ;  which  has  outlived 
men  and  things,  and,  coming  down  to 
us  on  the  drift  of  time  safe  out  of  the 
wreck  of  mighty  nations  and  extinct 
peoples,  still  oners  itself  to  mankind 
in  all  its  integrity,  lays  bare  its  trea- 
sures to  every  son  of  genius,  draws 
after  it  a  long  train  of  gifted  devotees, 
confers  upon  every  department  of  lite- 
rature and  art  its  choicest  treasures  and 
its  noblest  gems ;  and  in  doing  this,  not 
only  proclaims  to  the  world  that  it 
comes  from  the  hand  of  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  all  inspiration,  but  is  in 
itself  a  living  proof  both  of  its  divine 
origin  and  of  that  immortality  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  Author,  and  testi- 
fied by  Him  who  said :  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word 
shall  not  pass  away." 

Perhaps  an  essay  like  the  present, 
having  for  its  subject  the  history  and 
beauties  of  an  ancient  familiar  national 
Book,  whose  charm  and  whose  hold 
on  the  national  mind  depend  mate- 
rially upon  the  quaint  peculiarities  of 
its  diction,  may  not  be  inappropriately 
terminated  by  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning a  desire  which  has  sprung  up 
amongst  some  classes  to  revise  this  old 
Saxon  version  of  the  Bible,  whose 
phraseology  has  not  only  interlaced 
Itself  with  the  familiar  idiom  of  the 

geople  ever  since  its  circulation,  but 
as  permeated  and  still  runs  through 
the  whole  literature  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  strange  but  pitiless  truth,  that 
in  the  present  day  there  is  a  tendency 
among  men  to  revise  every  thing  but 
manners.  Revelation  is  to  be  posted 
up  to  meet  the  views  of  an  advancing 
science,  the  Bible  is  to  be  re-cast  to  suit 
the  fastidious  tastes  of  modem  scholar- 
ship ;  politics,  the  church,  all  are  to 
undergo  revision  and  correction;  but 
amidst  this  universal  regeneration  of 
principles  we  exhibit  a  lamentable  de- 


generacy of  practice.     The  last  few 
years  have  been  marked  by  crimes  of 
deep  atrocity,  by  the  increase  also  of 
one  more  fearful  than  all,  now  fast  be- 
coming Xhe  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
country,  the  terrible  crime  of  infanti- 
cide ;*  and  the  present  year  especially 
has  been  distinguished  by  events  which 
show  that  this  mighty  civilization  of 
ours,   with  its    immense  wealth   and 
food  at  famine  prices,  its  advanced  no- 
tions and  moral  retrogression,  is  at  the 
core  vitally  diseased.      The  evidence 
runs  in  a  continuous  chain  from  the 
fall  of  the  great  upholder  of  the  laws 
and  keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscience, 
through  the  various  grades  of  respect- 
able forger,  genteel  poisoner,  profession- 
al slayer  of  infants,  down  to  the  last 
wretch  only  recently  apprehended  for 
committing  five  murders  in  three  days. 
From  out  of  the  midst  of  this  corrup- 
tion and  moral  delinquency  there  comes 
a  cry  for  the  verbal  correction  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  this  serious  step  is  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  have  always 
sneered  at  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  orthodoxy,  and  is  advocated 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  feel- 
ing.    But,  however,  apart  from  parties 
and  sects,  it  will  soon  become  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  think  whether  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  a  verbal  re- 
vision of  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  tide  of  contro- 
versy which  will  most  inevitably  en- 
sue, for  the  waking  up  of  old  theolo- 
gical    contentions     now     slumbering 
f)eaceably  in  the  dust  of  antiquarian 
ibraries,  for  the  peril  of  still  more  ef- 
fectually dividing  a  Church  already  not 
sufficiently  united ;  and  above  all,  for 
changing  the  spirit  of  that  old  Book 
which  is  so  familiar  to  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  dominions.  Every 
one  who  has   studied  the  Scriptures 
critically,  knows  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  passages  which  might  be  trans- 
lated more  forcibly  or  less  forcibly, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shades  of  tense- 
meanings  which  might  be  more  accu- 
rately expressed :  but  no  man  will  be 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  any  thing  can  be 


*  In  the  district  of  Central  Middlesex  alone  Dr. 
Lankester  says  there  are  seventy-four  cases  of  in- 
fanticide per  annum.  Though  the  population  hua 
increased  only  one  fifth  in  ten  years,  yet  this  crime 
has  nearly  doubled  itself. 
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fairly  revised  which  would  vitally  af- 
fect the  truth.  Why,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  scholarly  corrections, 
inappreciable  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers,  should  we  disturb  the  general 
character  of  our  English  Bible  ?  Those 
who  have  labored  in  that  field  of 
learning  know  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  to  translate  an  oriental  language 
into  our  Saxon  idiom  without  losing 
much  of  the  accurate  meaning  of  the 
original,  and  that  this  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  Hebrew,  where  the 
verb  has  an  interminable  number  of 
fonns  in  its  conjugations — active,  pas- 
sive, reflective,  intensive,  and  causative- 
active,  causative- passive,  each  express- 
ing in  its  various  tense-changes,  deli- 
cate shades  of  meaning,  for  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  find  English  equi- 
valents, and  which  can  only  be  ren- 
dered approximately  to  the  sense  by 
means  of  paraphrase  and  ellipsis.  So 
that  any  number  of  versions  or  revised 
versions  will  always  be  open  to  debate 
on  the  ground  of  verbal  accuracy: 
and  the  same  is  true  also,  though  to 
a  less  degree,  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hundreds  of 
instances  have  been  collected  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  of  tenses 
which  have  been  changed  in  trans- 
lations— of  two  words  different  in  the 
original,  rendered  by  one  in  English, 
such  as  avXri  and  TToifAvrj,  in  John  10:10, 
"  fold  and  flock,"  rendered  by  the  one 
word  fold,  in  our  version  ;*  and  it  is 
justly  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  should 
be  so :  but  inasmuch  as  none  of  these 
discrepancies  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
truth  in  any  way,  the  real  friends  of 
that  book,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of 
Bcholarship,  will  do  well  to  oppose  any 
attempt  to  revise  or  alter  the  accepted 
version,  especially  when  it  is  evident 


*  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  mistranslations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  that  of  the  phrase  *'  diafieQi^ofievai  y?Ma' 
cai^''  in  Acts  2  :  3,  rendered  in  our  version  by 
*'  cloven  tongues,*'  which  is  simply  no  sense  at  all, 
because  a  cloven  tongue  would  be  useless,  the  true 
meaning  being  "  tongues  allotted  "  amongst  them, 
diafieQi^tj  being  simply  to  divide  amongst  or  allot 
out  any  thing.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  this  old  error  of  "  cloven  tongues  "  is  per- 
petuated in  every  bishop's  mitre  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  intended  to  represent,  metaphorical- 
ly as  it  does  actually,  by  its  shape,  a  "  cloven 
tongue." 


that  such  version  and  alteration  would 
not  absolutely  do  awav  with  the  diflS- 
culties.     Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  men  will  take  that  Book  as 
it  is,  and  follow  after  its  spirit  rather 
than  fight  over  its  text.     In  concluding 
this  investigation,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  followers  of  tnat 
new  school  of  skepticism  which   has 
sprung  up  amongst  us  lately,  whose 
votaries  profess  to  hold  fast  on  Christ- 
ianity, whilst  they  question  its  oracles 
!  — many  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  are 
I  interpreters  of  those  oracles   to   the 
I  people — the  fact  that  we  can  assert  of 
this  Book  what  can  not  be  asserted  of 
anv  other  institution  or  sjrstem,  that 
it  has   survived    all   vicissitudes   and 
changes ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
faith  of  which  it  is  the  exponent,  has 
never  been  allowed  by  its  Almighty 
Founder  to  be  without  a  witness  in  the 
world.     In  the  earliest  ages  of  history 
there  were  the  patriarchs,  and  the  pa- 
triarchs were  followed  by  the  prophets, 
and  the  prophets  by  the  philosophers, 
who  were  succeeded  by  Cnrisfhimself^ 
who  was  followed  by  the  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  were   followed  by    the 
Church,  which,  in  so  many  diversities 
of  form,  exists  amongst  us  to  this  day. 
But  the  skeptic  will  say,  pointing  to 
the  Church  with  its  cold  formalities, 
its  false  priests,  and  its  degenerate  peo- 
ple, how  can  that  be  a  witness  to  a 
faith  of  such  pretensions  ?    To  this  we 
reply,  that  it  is  an  unalterable  law  that 
wherever  humanity  exists  there  must 
also  be  the  accompaniment  of  human 
weakness.      The  patriarchal  life  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  violence  and 
sin;    the  prophets  had  amongst  their 
number  one  who  was  disobedient ;  the 
philosophers  were  degraded   by    the 
sophists ;  and  that  human  nature  which 
Jesus  took  upon  him  and  which  makes 
his  person  and  work  so  dear  to  every 
soul  anxious  for  its  salvation,  assailed 
him  in  his  final  struggle  in  the  garden; 
the  disciples  fled  from  him  at  the  last 
moment,  and  amongst  their  number 
was  a  Judas,  who  betrayed  him.     No 
wonder,  then,  if  patriarchs  and  pro- 

Ehets,  philosophers  and  apostles,  have 
ad  amongst  them  the  elements  of  hu- 
man frailty,  that  in  this  multiform 
Church  of  our  day,  with  its  endless 
varieties,  there  should  be  found  sacri- 
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fices  without  sincerity,  priests  with  no 
vocation,  and  professors  void  of  truth. 

Let  us  never  be  led  into  the  idea 
that  we  can  ever  over-estimate  our 
debt  to  the  Bible  individually  as  men, 
or  collectively  as  a  nation.  No  man 
who  has  followed  it  as  a  guide  through 
life  ever  came  to  much  harm.  He  may 
not  have  had  wealth,  but  he  had  con- 
tentment, which  is  better ;  he  may  not 
have  had  power,  but  he  had  security, 
which  is  superior;  he  may  not  have 
gained  fame,  but  he  acquired  hope, 
which  is  more  lasting;  he  may  not 
have  had  luxury,  but  he  had  peace  ;  he 
did  ribt  subdue  the  earth,  but  he  was 
indifferent  to  it,  and  therefore  raised 
above  it ;  he  did  not  gain  the  whole 
world,  but  he  saved  his  own  soul ;  and 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man?  If  he 
have  wealth,  the  want  of  contentment 
poisons  its  enjovment;  if  he  hs^ve  pow- 
er, the  want  of  security  paralyzes  its 
use ;  if  he  have  fame,  the  loss  of  hope 
dims  its  glory ;  if  he  have  luxury,  the 
want  of  peace  dashes  the  cup  from  his 
lips ;  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
fail  in  these  things,  in  spite  of  his 
wealth,  in  spite  of  his  power,  his  fame, 
his  luxury,  he  loses  his  soul,  and,  rich 
in  the  fading  possessions  of  time,  goes 
out  of  the  world  in  the  nakedness  of 
ruin — ^bankrupt  into  eternity. 

We  can  never  over-estimate  the  va- 
lue of  the  Bible  collectively :  it  is  the 
keystone  of  all  national  greatness  and 
true  civilization.  Wherever  that  book 
has  been  suppressed,  religion  has  de- 
generated into  priestcraft,  superstition 
has  been  rife,  and  under  its  blighting 
influence  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  that  nation  has  withered ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  wherever  that  book 
has  been  cherished,  wherever  it  *  has 
been  freely  circulated,  it  has  made  its 
own  way,  and  accomplished  its  own 
work,  as  its  Divine  Author  said  it 
should,  in  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  purity 
of  the  priesthood,  the  stability  of  the 
Church,  and  in  every  thing  that  goes 
to  make  a  country  great  and  free.  It 
is  the  world's  best  gage  against  all 
evils ;  tyranny  can  not  stand  beside  it, 


and  superstition  cowers  before  it.  It 
was  the  influence  of  that  Bible  which 
supported  the  country  through  the 
fierce  persecutions  of  her  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  bloodless  Revolution 
of  1688 ;  it  is  the  influence  of  that 
Bible  which  has  raised  her  to  the  po- 
sition she  now  occupies,  and  will  yet 
save  her,  if  any  thing  can,  from  her  pre- 
dicted downfall ;  therefore  we  should 
cherish  that  Bible,  and  teach  our  child- 
ren to  cherish  it.  The  great  question 
of  the  stability  or  decline  of  the  coun- 
try will  rest  with  the  coming  gener- 
ation, who  will  have  enough  to  do  in 
their  day ;  for  if  ever  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children, 
the  sins  of  this  reckless,  money-making, 
skeptical  generation,  will  be  visited 
upon  its  descendants.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  history  carefully,  and 
noticed  the  operation  of  those  general 
laws  by  which  great  commotions  are 
worked  up  silently,  secretly,  but  sure- 
ly in  the  long  course  of  years,  just  as 
the  convulsion  is  worked  up  in  the 
volcano,  it  must  be  patent,  on  looking 
abroad  upon  the  present  state  of  things, 
that  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
the  approach  of  a  great  social  convul- 
sion, and  more  especially  of  a  great 
religious  struggle,  which  will  come 
about,  not  perhaps  in  our  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  next  generation,  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  rising  youth  of 
this;  therefore,  for  their  sakes,  and 
that  they  may  be  fitted  to  meet  it,  we 
should  cherish  the  old  reverence  for 
the  Bible — the  aegis  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  bulwark  of  the  country's 
peace,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Church's  prosperity.  If  we  keep  that, 
enemies  mav  assail  us,  h\it  we  shall 
stand  firm,  for  we  shall  possess  a  guide 
to  which  we  can  appeal  in  doubt,  and 
a  light  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
our  calamity ;  but  if  we  lose  that,  we 
shall  lose  the  only  talisman  we  have 
against  every  evil — our  beacon,  our 
hope,  our  consolation.  If  we  lose  the 
Bible,  we  shall  soon  sink  into  that  most 
lamentable  of  all  conditions — a  com- 
munity without  a  Church,  a  people 
without  a  God,  a  nation  without  a 
soul. 
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Chamben^  JonnuL 

PHILOSOPHICAL  PUZZLES. 

There  is  a  science,  or  rather  a 
family  of  sciences,  which  can  boast  a 
greater  antiquity  than  almost  any 
other.  Its  great  age  does  not  in  the 
least  entail  decrepitude ;  for  it,  in  fact, 
gives  this  ancient  father  of  knowledge 
a  patriarchal  authority  over  all  the 
younger  sciences,  without  at  all  mak- 
ing him  suffer  any  of  those  infirmities 
of  age  which  his  twenty-five  centuries 
of  life  might  be  expected  to  confer. 
This  ancient  learning  is  called  Logic, 
a  name  of  great  power,  and,  alas! 
often  taken  in  vain.  In  fact,  its  fame 
is  so  extensive,  that  persons  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  name  only, 
are  constantly  invoking  it  with  an 
almost  superstitious  feeling.  The  black- 
smith whose  political  convictions  are 
strong,  (not  to  say  wordy,)  when  debat- 
ing in  the  senate  of  a  tap-room,  uses 
the  name  of  logic  with  much  effect 
either  for  the  conclusive  settlement  of 
the  question  in  the  manner  he  upholds, 
or  to  the  destruction  of  the  notions  of 
his  opponent.  And  many  a  parlia- 
mentary debater,  or  newspaper  writer, 
calls  aloud  on  the  same  name  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  it  is  indeed  even 
just  possible,  with  the  same  simple 
veneration  for  what  he  knows  not. 

But,  great  as  is  the  antiquity  and 
vast  as  are  the  dominions  of  this  sci- 
ence, the  general  popular  interest  in 
and  recognition  ot  its  principles  are 
small ;  and  this  is  the  case  because  it 
has  one  great  fault,  which  is  some- 
times the  fault  of  age  —  it  is  not 
amusing.  It  is  a  very  dignified  sci- 
ence. Logic  does  not  deal  either  in 
S leasing  experiments  or  interesting 
iscoverios.  All  the  other  sciences, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  pure 
mathematics,  have  some  amusing  side 
in  their  character,  or  arc  capable  of 
having  amusement  extracted  from  them 
by  appropriate  literary  means.  Tlius, 
chemistry  (properly  seasoned)  fur- 
nishes quite  lively  subjeiJts  of  interest, 
as  does  geology  also.  So  do  astro- 
nomy, optics,  and  many  other  onomies 
and  ics,  which,  accordingly,  deserved- 
ly occupy  their  permanent  though 
humble  positions  among  the  subjects 
of  general  literature.    But  from  the 


svUogism  in  comprehension,  or  from 
the  integral  calculus,  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  interesting  matter  for  light 
reading  ;  and  little  more  amusement 
can  be  furnished  by  taking  the  oppo* 
site  tack,  and  poking  fun  at  such  re- 
spectable branches  of  knowledge. 

There  was  a  day,  however,  when 
philosophy  was  a  young  science,  and 
it  in  that  far  time  had,  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, the  playful  habits  of  youth,  when 
it  would  in  rare  moments  forget  its 
usual  occupation  of  arranging  and 
fathoming  the  universe,  and  with  pon- 
derous humor,  by  the  mouth  of  a  dis- 
ciple, give  forth  some  puzzle  of  %  more 
amusing  character  than  the  great  prob- 
lems of  existence  and  knowledge,  the 
discovery  of  whose  solution  formed  its 
principal  business,  and  to  which  desir- 
able end  it  is  still  busily  engaged. 

Thus,  the  celebrated  and  weU-known 
puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  was 
invented  by  Zeno  of  Elea  some  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  and  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  this  philosophical  play. 
This  problem  is  as  follows :  K  Achilles 
and  a  tortoise  were  to  run  a  race,  and 
Achilles  were  to  run  ten  times  as  &Bt 
as  the  tortoise,  if  the  latter  had  the 
start,  Achilles  would  never  overtake 
the  tortoise,  as  can  be  thus  shown: 
Suppose  them,  at  the  starting  of  Achil- 
les, to  be  separated  by  a  space  of  a 
thousand  feet,  when  Achilles  has  run 
this  thousand,  the  tortoise  would  have 
run  a  hundred,  and  when  Achilles  had 
run  this  hundred,  the  tortoise  would 
have  run  ten,  and  so  on  for  ever.  This 
sophism  has  even  been  considered  in- 
soluble bv  many  philosophers,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
since  it  actually  leads  to  an  absurd 
conclusion  by  a  sound  argument.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  concealed  assumption 
that  what  is  infinitely  divisible  is  also 
infinite. 

Amongst  other  famous  ancient  dia- 
lectic problems  are  the  following  di- 
lemmas, which  are  framed  with  won- 
derful ingenuity,  the  acuteness  dis- 
played in  their  construction  beio^ 
probably  unsurpassed.  The  first  la 
called  Syllogismus  Crocodilus,  and 
may  be  thus  stated :  An  infant,  whUe 
playing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  waa 
I  seized  bjr  a  crocodile.  The  mother| 
I  hearing  its  cries,  rushed  to  its  assist- 
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ance,  and  by  her  tearful  entreaties 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  crocodile 
(who  was  obviously  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence) that  he  would  give  it  her 
back  if  she  would  tell  him  truly  what 
would  happen  to  it.  On  this,  the 
mother  (perhaps  rashly)  asserted : 
"  You  will  not  give  it  back,^^  The  cro- 
codile answers  to  this  :  "  K  you  have 
spoken  truly,  I  can  not  give  back  the 
child  without  destroying  the  truth  of 
your  assertion ;  if  you  have  spoken 
falsely,  I  can  not  give  back  the  child, 
because  you  have  not  fulfilled  the 
agreement ;  therefore,  I  can  not  give  it 
back  whether  you  have  spoken  truly 
or  falsely."  The  mother  retorted :  "  If 
I  have  spoken  truly,  you  must  give 
back  the  child,  by  virtue  of  your  agree- 
ment ;  if  I  have  spoken  falsely,  that 
can  only  be  when  you  have  given  back 
the  child;  so  that,  whether  I  have 
spoken  truly  or  falsely,  the  child  must 
be  given  back."  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  remarkable  dispute. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  Otner  ex- 
ample above  mentioned,  which  is  even 
more  acutely  stated.  A  young  man 
named  Euathlus  received  lessons  in 
rhetoric  from  Protagoras,  it  being 
agreed  that  a  certain  fee  should  be 
paid  if  the  pupil  were  successful  in  the 
first  cause  he  pleaded.  Euathlus,  how- 
ever, neglected  to  undertake  any  cause, 
and  Protagoras,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
V  fee,  was  compelled  to  sue  him.  Euath- 
lus defended  himself  in  the  court,  and 
it  was  consequently  the  young  man's 
first  suit.  The  master  argued  thus: 
"  If  I  be  successful  in  this  cause,  O 
Euathlus,  you  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
by  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  these 
righteous  judges;  and  should  I  even 
be  unsuccessful,  you  will  then  have  to 
pay  me  in  fulfillment  of  your  original 
contract."    To  this  the  apt  pupil  re- 

Flied :  "  If  I  be  successful,  O  master  I 
shall  be  free  by  the  sentence  of  these 
righteous  judges ;  and  even  if  I  be  un- 
successful, I  shall  be  free  by  virtue  of 
the  contract."  The  story  states  that 
such  convincing  arguments  thus  dia- 
metrically opposed  completely  stag- 
gered the  judges,  who,  being  quite  un- 
able to  decide,  postponed  the  judgment 
sine  die.* 


*  The  famous  l^al  csae  of  the  Bridge,  which 


We,  being  guided  by  other  lights, 
and  looking  on  things  with  juster  no- 
tions than  in  the  early  days  of  know- 
ledge, can  smile  ^t  the  seemingly  tri- 
fling schemes  of  philosophy,  which  were 
serious  enough  when  first  propounded. 
Just  as,  in  laughing  at  the  stiff  ex- 
pression and  angular  contortions  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  paintings,  we  forget 
that  they  represent  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  truth  in  art  of  those  days, 
and  see  only  the  incongruity  of  the  odd 
caricatures  of  humanity  which  they 
form.  At  a  time  when  methods  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment  were  nearly 
unknown,  or  held  in  serene  contempt, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  early  notions 
of  the  nature  of  things  should  be  some- 
what queer,  and  in  this  sense  they 
certainly  have  a  ludicrous  side.  Thus, 
Thales  of  Miletus,  who  lived  about 
640  B.C.,  from  reasons  only  known  to 
himself,  taught  and  believed  that  the 
earth  was  a  living  being,  and  that  all 
things  were  formed  from  water.  This 
latter  notion  "was  contradicted  by 
another  famous  philosopher  and  suc- 
cessor, Anaximenes,  also  of  Miletus, 
who  taught  that  all  things  were  form- 
ed from  air,  which  was  the  primal  and 
universal  element.  Another  celebrated 
philosopher,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  in 
delightful  unanimity  with  the  preced- 
ing, believed  that  fire  was  the  life  of 
all  things.  This  last  furthermore 
taught  that  the  sun  was  a  mere  me- 
teor, not  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  size, 
and  was  of  necessity  extinguished  and 
rekindled  afresh  each  day.  Zeno  of 
Elea,  above  referred  to,  was,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  example  of  his 
powers  which  has  been  given,  a  most 
acute  and  bold  reasoner,  which  talents, 
however,  were  employed  on  somewhat 
destructive  principles.  His  argument 
for  the  non-existence  of  space  affords 
an  example.  He  asks  :  Wherein  is 
space  ?  For  if  all  that  exists  must  be 
in  space,  then  must  that  space  itself 
be  in  some  other  space  ;  and  so  on  <zd 
infin.;  but  this  is  absurd:  therefore 
space  itself  can  not  exist,  as  it  can  not 
be  in  some  other  space.     In  a  dispute 


waa  decided  by  His  Excellency  Sancho  Panza, 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria,  might  be 
cited  as  companion-example  to  the  above ;  but  !• 
it  not  written  in  the  books  of  the  Adventures  of 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha  f 
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with  Protagoras,  Zeno  inquired  wheth- 
er a  grain  of  com,  or  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain,  falling  to  the 
ground,  would  make  any  sound,  and 
w^as  told  it  would  not.  He  then  in- 
quired whether  a  measure  of  corn 
would,  and  was  told  it  would.  Ho 
then  retorted,  that  since  a  measure 
was  composed  of  a  certain  definite 
number  of  grains,  it  followed,  that 
either  a  grain  produces  a  noise  in  fall- 
ing, or  the  measure  does  not. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  impatient  spi- 
rits, after  a  long  course  of  serious 
teaching  or  exercise,  ar^pt  to  find  an 
improper  pleasure  in  modified  profani- 
ty, especially  as  the  latter  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  dangerous  quality  of 
being  at  first  sight  rather  entertaining. 

A  celebrated  instance  of  ingenious 
feUacy  is  that  propounded  as  a  just 
argument  by  Diodorus  Chronos,  who, 
by  this  fallacy,  claimed  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  motion.  He  argues 
thus :  All  that  a  body  does,  must  be 
done  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or 
else  in  the  place  where  it  is  not.  Now, 
it  can  not  move  in  the  place  where  it  is, 
and  much  less  can  it  move  in  the  place 
where  it  is  not.  Consequently,  it  can  not 
move  at  all,  and  therefore  motion  is  im- 
possible. It  is  related  that  the  inventor 
of  this  sophism  on  one  occasion  dis- 
located his  shoulder,  and  was  compell- 
ed to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  set  it.  The 
leech  assured  the  philosopher  that  the 
shoulder  could  not  possibly  be  put  out 
at  all,  since  it  could  not  be  put  out  in 
the  place  in  which  it  was,  nor  either 
in  the  place  in  which  it  was  not. 

The  mverting  argument  of  the  lying 
Cretans  is  well  known ;  but  the  reader 
will  excuse  its  quotation  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  and  for  the  chance  of 
its  being  new  to  some  out  of  the  many. 
St.  Paul  says  (Titus  1 :  12,  13) :  "One 
of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their 
own,  said:  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  This 
witness  is  true.'  The  Cretans  being 
always  liars ;  the  prophet  was  a  Cre- 
tan, therefore  he  was  a  liar,  and  lied 
when  he  said  they  were  always  liars. 
Consequently,  the  Cretans  are  not 
always  liars.  Again,  since  he  was  a 
Cretan,  he  was  not  always  a  liar. 
Therefore,  the  Cretans  are  always  liars, 
and  so  on  ad  infinUum. 


Another  good  instance  is  that  qaoted 
by  a  recent  American  writer,  who 
shows,  by  a  perfectly  just  argument, 
that  the  much-used  maxim,  *  All  rules 
have  their  exceptions,'  is  really  self- 
contradictorj.  If  all  rules  have  ex- 
ceptions, this  maxim  is  itself  a  rule, 
and  therefore  must  also  have  its  excep- 
tions. Consequently,  the  proverb  at 
the  same  time  affirms  that  all  roles 
have  their  exceptions,  and  that  some 
rules  do  not,  which  is  an  obvious  case 
of  proverbial  suicide. 

With  regard  to  more  trivial  instan- 
ces of  logical  profanity,  I  must  quote 
one  which  is  frequently  employed  in 
private  life  with  much  exasperating 
effect,  and  is  also  found  by  cross-ex- 
amining counsel  a  serviceable  mode  of 
confounding  a  witness,  and  simulta- 
neously throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  a 
jury.  This  process  has,  moreover,  the 
pleasant,  compact,  logical  name  of 
fallada  heterozeteos.  It  consists  in  de- 
siring to  have  either  a  direct  negative 
or  affirmative  answer  to  a  question, 
which,  being  done,  a  question  respect- 
ing any  desired  improbabilitycan  then 
be  asked,  as,  for  instance:  "Have  you 
cut  off  your  tail  yet?"  If  the  answer 
be  yes,  it  is  of  course  an  admission 
that  the  examinee  once  had  a  tail; 
while,  if  the  repljr  be  no,  it  is  assumed 
to  be  an  admission  that  he  still  pos- 
sesses that  unusual  personal  ornament 
A  somewhat  similar  process  is  involv- 
ed in  the  inquiry  of  a  man :  "  How  long 
he  has  left  off  beating  his  father  ?"  It 
will  be  seen  what  a  wide  field  of  vexa- 
tion a  skillful  use  of  this  process  can 
command.  As  an  example,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  foregoing,  the  follow- 
ing problem  may  be  cited  as  an  in- 
teresting but  somewhat  hopeless  sub- 
ject of  inquiry — namely.  What  is  the 
effect  of  an  irresistible  force  striking 
an  immovable  sphere  ? 

It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to 
the  foregoing  illustrations,  that  they 
start  from  the  borders  of  serious  argu- 
ment, and  descending  by  degrees,  they 
travel  first  through  ingenious,  and  then 
trivial  quibbles.  Continuing  the  de- 
scent, we  should  finally  arrive  in  the 
extensive  region  of  jokes,  (but  before 
arriving  at  that  stage  of  debasement, 
it  is  better  to  quit  the  subject.)  In 
fiM^t,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  thai 
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jests  generally  are  merely  examples 
of  faulty  reasoning,  and  consequently 
have  their  place  in  the  classification  of 
logical  fallacies.  They  preserve  just 
80  much  of  the  appearance  of  just  ar- 
gument as  to  please  by  appealing  to 
the  mind,  while  the  aosurdity  or  in- 
congruity of  the  conclusion  produces 
a  ludicrous  effect,  which  the  implied 
irreverence  may  have  its  share  in  in- 
tensifying. Thus,  puns  can  generally 
be  identified  with  the  fallacy  which 
logicians  call  ambiguous  middle ;  while 
that  conversational  luxury  which  the 
outer  world  call "  chaff"  can  be  named 
by  the  more  dignified  terms  of  igno- 
ratio  elenchi  and  illicit  processes. 

The  many  and  various  kinds  of  po- 
pular and  feminine  arguments,  which 
are  frequently  found  so*  mystifying 
and  unanswerable,  from  the  amount  of 
dust  which  they  throw  into  the  eyes 
of  their  less  ready  victims,  might  be 
probably  dissected  and  classified  with 
unspeakable  advantage  to  the  latter. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  do- 
mestic regions  where  they  prevail,  such 
formal  warfare  would  be  contemp- 
tuously scouted  ;  and  abject  submis- 
sion is  probably  a  safer  mode  of  meet- 
ins:  their  attacks. 
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THE  ORGAN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  is  a  rainy  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  if  you  had 
walked  do^\m  from  this  house  through 
a  green  shady  lane,  with  rich  hedges 
and  great  trees  on  either  hand,  you 
would,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
have  suddenly  come  upon  the  sea, 
looking  leaden  and  sullen.  Entering 
the  sea,  you  would  have  found  it  very 
cold.  There  was  no  rain  then  ;  but  in 
an  hour  the  clouds  gathered,  the  wind 
moaned  in  a  wintry  way,  and  the 
drenching  showers  fell,  waited  in  from 
the  Atlantic  by  the  rainy  south-west. 
Now  the  trees  ^re  green,  the  hedges 
are  green,  the  ripening  corn-field  hard 
by  is  beginning  to  grow  yellow,  the 
roads  that  pass  near  are  deep  with 
mud.  The  sea,  a  green  expanse,  is 
three  hundred  feet  below ;  the  ground 
elopes  steeply  down  to  it.      Above, 


there  are  moorlands,  now  looking  quite 
black.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  day  on 
which  to  record  certain  facts  which 
have  lately  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  writer's  observation. 

Here  is  a  little  staircase.  It  is  steep 
and  dark :  the  steps  are  of  wood.  Let 
us  ascend  iti  Now  where  are  we ;  and 
what  do  our  eyes  behold  ? 

We  are  in  a  gallery  in  a  church.  It 
is  a  cruciform  church,  with  short  tran- 
septs. It  is  a  Gothic  edifice.  The 
open  roof  is  supported  by  beams  of 
dark  oak;  the  plaster  between  the 
beams  is  painted  blue.  We  may  dis- 
cover three  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass ;  one  is  a  rose  window,  two  are 
fanlets.  This  gallery,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  longest  limb  of  the 
cross,  is  filled  by  a  large  and  handsome 
organ.  A  small  boy  is  blowing,  sol- 
emnly working  a  long  handle  up  and 
down.  Some  one  is  playing  at  the  in- 
strument ;  there  are  the  magnificent 
tones,  so  rich,  sweet,  soft,  majestic.  I 
reflect  how  my  slight  acquaintance. 
Dr.  Bumptious,  in  tones  that  set  one's 
teeth  on  edge,  has  often  declared  in  my 
unwilling  ears  that  the  human  voice  is 
far  finer  than  any  instrument.  Just 
listen  to  his  human  voice,  (in  so  far  as 
his  voice  can  be  called  human,)  and 
you  will  be  well  assured  of  that. 

But  surely  there  is  nothing  particu- 
lar or  remarkable  in  a  Gothic  church, 
nor  yet  in  an  organ-gallery.  Yes,  my 
reader;  but  there  is  something  very 
remarkable  in  finding  an  organ  here. 
Look  from  this  gallery  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  stained  glass  and  dark 
oak.  What  do  you  see  there  ?  No 
altar,  no  reading-desk,  no  creed  nor 
commandments,  nor  Lord's  prayer  em- 
blazoned :  none  of  the  things  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  There  is  just  a 
pulpit  and  nothing  else.  You  know 
what  that  means.  This  is  a  Scotch 
parish  church.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
has  no  bishops  and  no  liturgy.  This 
is  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  great  sign 
of  the  times  to  see  this  organ  here. 

This  is  a  week-day.    There  is  no  ser- 
vice.    It  is  a  day  of  practicing.     Let 
me  relate  somQ  facts  as  to  the  Sunday 
services  of  this  church. 
Last  Sunday  was  the  first  of  our 
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holiday -time :  our  first  Sunday  here. 
And  in  a  somewhat  rainy  and  stormy 
morning,  several  figures  might  have 
been  discerned  leaving  this  dwelling 
about  half- past  ten  a.m.  Having 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a 
breezy  way,  parallel  with  the  sea  and 
far  above  it,  they  might  have  been 
seen  descending  a  path  which  leads  to 
the  church  already  mentioned.  As 
you  draw  near  the  place,  the  tinkling 
of  a  somewhat  feeble  bell  falls  upon 
the  ear.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  bell 
which  has  summoned  the  writer  to 
church.  He  remembers  a  day  on 
which,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  wor- 
ship, a  man  appeared  at  the  church 
door  and  violently  rang  a  dinner-bell 
of  small  dimensions.  Entering  the 
church,  among  many  more,  you  dis- 
cover that  the  building,  which  holds 
five  hundred  and  fifty  or  so,  is  well 
filled;  indeed,  almost  crowded.  As 
the  bell  ceased,  the  pealing  organ  be- 
gan, and  played  a  pretty  voluntary. 
Though  the  organ  has  been  here  for 
no  more  than  five  or  six  Sundays,  and 
though  a  good  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion probably  never  heard  an  organ 
in  church  in  their  lives  till  this  organ 
came  here,  the  people  took  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  have  got  quite 
accustomed  to  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  a  description  of  the  service 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  though  the  most 
eloquent  of  living  historians,  after  be- 
ing present  at  a  Scotch  service  for  the 
first  time,  told  the  writer  that  the 
thing  which  mainly  impressed  •him 
was,  what  an  odd  service  it  was. 
Only  let  it  be  said,  that  public  worship 
begins  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm. 
And  hero,  leaving  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, and  understanding  what  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  must  have 
been  got  over  before  such  a  thing 
could  be,  it  was  verv  strange  to  hear 
the  organ  play  all  the  tune  first,  and 
then  to  see  the  congregation  rise  to 
their  feet,  with  one  consent,  and  sing 
the  psalm  with  a  somewhat  too  power- 
ful accompaniment.  For  the  mode, 
hallowed  to  many  Scotch  hearts  by 
old  associations,  is  to  sit  still  while 
you  sing :  thus  indeed  diminishing  the 
power  of  your  lungs  to  half;  but  still 
bearing  abundant  compensation  in  the 
thought  that  thus  you  are  finding  tes- 


timony against  the  corrupt  mode  of 
the  unreformed  church  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Tweed.  But  how  fine  and 
cheering  was  that  great  volume  of 
sound,  that  Sunday  morning  when  the 
writer  first  heard  an  organ  in  a  Scotch 
church!  Every  one  sung  out  with 
heart  and  voice :  the  choir,  placed  in 
the  organ-gallery,  was  quite  drowned 
by  the  congregation ;  walls  and  roof 
seemed  as  vibrating;  and  the  whole 
thing  quickened  devotion,  and  prepared 
one  for  the  following  prayers !  Just 
one  thought  did  intrude  into  the  mind, 
that  should  have  been  wholly  filled 
with  God's  praise :  under  the  circum- 
stances an  excusable  thought.  The 
thought  was  this.  Now  I  have  heard 
some  men,  whom  no  one  proposed  to 
shut  up  ii?  a  lunatic  asylum,  say  that 
this  is  wrong ! 

Of  course  the  great  principle  on 
which  all  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
organ  in  public  worship  go,  is  this: 
The  uglier  mid  more  disagreeable  any 
thing  is,  tJie  likelier  it  is  to  he  the  right 
thing. 

But  no  more  now  about  that  ser- 
vice :  which  was  the  very  first  Sun- 
day's service  at  which  this  writer  ever 
heard  an  organ  in  a  Scotch  church. 

A  little  more  than  nine  years  ago, 
an  article  written  by  this  hand  ap- 
peared in  this  Magazine ;  an  article  en- 
titled The  Organ  Question,  About 
that  time  people  in  Scotland  were  be- 
ginning to  think,  that  considering  the 
atrocious  badness  of  church  music 
generally  in  this  country,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  do  something  toward  im- 
proving it.  Let  it  be  said  with  thank- 
fulness, that  in  the  last  nine  years,  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  both  m  town 
and  country,  to  that  end.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  have,  in  many  cases,  come 
to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  de- 
grading in  becoming  members  of  ama- 
teur choirs;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  many  churches  you  have  voices 
of  such  refinement  and  cultivation  to 
lead  the  praise,  as  could  not  be  got 
previously  except  at  very  great  ex- 
pense. You  have  the  words  sung, 
properly  pronounced.  And  instead 
of  the  abominable  tunes,  full  of  flour- 
ishes and  repetitions,  which  ambitious 
Scotch  precentors  were  fond  of  sing- 
ing, you  have  ecclesiastical  music,  aim- 
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pie,  grave,  easily  joined  in  by  all  with 
ear   and  voice,     feran-new  tunes,  by 
pushing  music-masters,  have  been  in 
great  measure  forbidden;   and  music 
centuries  old,  as  much   better    than 
tliose  as  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  bet- 
ter than  Salem  Chapel,  has  come  4nto 
use.     Of  course,  early  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  voices  here  and  there 
asked  whether  the  organ  might  not  be 
had.     But  so  keen  was  the  prejudice 
against  that  noble  instrument  m  the 
minds  of  many  who  had  broken  away 
from  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  a 
Pope  or  a  Church,  only  to  substitute 
for  that  the  belief  in  the  infallibility, 
even  in  matters  assthetical,  of  John 
Knox  and  a  few  more,  that  though  the 
writer  felt  that  the  general  use  of  the 
organ  in  Scotland  lif  as  a  thing  quite  as 
sure  to  come  in  time  as  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  he  said,  at  that  time,  that 
the  existing  generation  of  Scotchmen 
would  not  live  to  see  it.     But  though 
some  good  people  who  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  entire  sincerity,  and  whose 
dread  of  removing  the  old  landmarks 
was  not  wholly  unreasonable,  did  as 
it  were  go  down  to  the  sea-shore  and 
order  the  tide  to  cease  flowing,  stating 
that  if  it  continued  to  flow  it  would 
be  guilty  of  perjury,,  blasphemy,  in- 
gratitude, and  even  of  bad  taste,  yet 
the  tide  quietly  and  surely  progressed. 
And   now,   it   is   matter  for   wonder, 
where  you  find  an  educated  Scotchman 
or  Scotchwoman,  under  fifty  years  old, 
who   is   not   clearly   in  favor  of  the 
organ :   in  favor,  that  is,  of  allowing 
congregations  who  want  an  organ  to 
get  one,  and  congregations  who  don't 
want  an  organ  to  do  without  it.  Things 
have  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  one  would  have  believed  possible 
ten  years  since.   In  Edinburgh,  there  is 
but  one  organ   in    use    in  a    parish 
church ;  but  in  Glasgow,  which  is  as- 
suredly the  capital  of  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Scotland,  there  already 
are  in  use,  or  will  be  in  use  within  a 
few  weeks,  no  fewer  than  seven  or 
eight.   The  Town  Church,  whose  walls 
used  to  reecho  the  eloquence  of  Chal- 
mers, has  for  many  months  had  instru- 
mental music :   and  I  can  testify  from 
experience,  that  the  praise  there  is  al- 
most overwhelming,  for  its  vast  vol- 
ume and  heartiness.  The  congregation 


is  for  the  most  part  of  a  humble  class ; 
just  of  that  class  where  ^  one  might 
have  expected  lingering  prejudice 
against  the  "Kist  fu'  o'  whistles;" 
but  the  large  church  is  densely  crowd- 
ed, and  every  soul  sings  with  might 
and  main.  The  sound  is  as  of  thunder. 
Country  churches  progress  more  slow- 
ly :  I  believe  this  church  by  the  sea- 
side is  almost  the  first  which  has  start- 
ed the  true  organ  :  not  the  harmonium, 
which  is  but  a  poor  substitute.  But 
without  any  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may 
safely  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the 
organ  will  excite  no  more  surprise  in  a 
Scotch  church  than  now  it  does  in  an 
English  one ;  and  that  every  congrega- 
tion will  have  an  organ,  which  wants 
one,  and  can  afford  it. 

Now,  does  any  reader  of  this  page 
desire  to  know  now  the  phenomenon 
of  the  organ-gallery  and  the  organ  ap- 
peared in  this  church  ?  How  is  it  that 
on  any  Sunday  you  may  find  the  con- 
gregation here  devoutly  worshiping 
with  the  aid  of  that  grand  instrument 
which  some  years  ago  appeared  to 
many  in  Scotland  as  a  thing  to  be 
longed  for  but  not  to  be  had  ? 

Well,  things  have  gone  on  rapidly 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I 
remember,  as  yesterday,  the  day  when 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  northern 
metropolis  told  me  that  the  previous 
Sunday  he  and  his  fellows  had  paid  an 
official  visit  to  a  certain  church ;  and 
that  the  music  was  aided  by  an  har- 
monium for  the  first  time.  One  clergy- 
man, greatly  daring,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  his  flock  would  like  it, 
made  that  beginning.  The  question 
of  instrumental  music,  thus  raised, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Scotch  Church  at  its  meeting  in 
May,  1864,  and  a  decision  was  come 
to,  which  many  regarded  as  tacitly 
sanctioning  the  organ,  and  which  some 
regarded  as  doing  something  else. 
That  uncertain  sound  would  not  do, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  in  May 
last,  having  the  organ-question  again, 
brought  up,  decided  that  the  power  of 
permitting  or  refusing  the  use  of  an 
organ  by  any  congregation,  lies  with 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  and 
recommended  that  when  any  congre- 
gation did,  with  something  like  unani- 
mity, express  to  the  Presbytery  its 
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wish  for  an  organ,  the  Presbytery- 
should  give  that  wish  the  most  favor- 
able consideration.  This  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  carried  by 
a  majority  against  another  which  had 
been  proposed,  whose  gist  was,  that 
each  congregation  should  be  free  to 
have  an  organ  if  it  liked,  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  the  Presbytery  at  all. 

So  you  see  what  a  Scotch  minister 
has  to  do,  if  his  congregation  comes 
in  a  unanimous  way,  and  says  it  wants 
an  organ.  Go  to  the  Presbytery  at  its 
next  meeting,  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  congregation's  wish,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Presbytery  has 
followed  of  course  in  all  such  cases 
hitherto.  Of  course,  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  congregation  desires  to 
go  on  in  the  old  way,  it  is  all  quite 
fair  that  their  bias  or  prejudice  should 
be  considered.  The  burden  of  proof 
must  rest  on  those  who  want  a  change. 
And  a  usage  hitherto  maintained  un- 
der an  understood  common  law,  ought 
not  to  be  altered  unless  people  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  wishing  that  it 
should  be  altered.  If  your  congrega- 
tion esteems  an  organ  as  an  emblem 
of  Baal,  you  would  be  very  foolish  if 
you  try  \o  thrust  an  organ  upon  it. 
but  if  your  congregation  unanimously 
desires  to  have  an  organ,  you  will  be 
equally  silly  if  you  make  any  opposi- 
tion to  that  desire.  The  fact  is,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Scotch  Church  who  likes 
the  organ,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  a  clergymen  of  the  Ancjli- 
can  Cliurch  who  would  like  to  put  his 
choir  in  surplices.  It  is  a  pure  matter 
of  aesthetics :  there  is  no  principle  in- 
volved. And  if  worthy  people  have  a 
keen  prejudice  against  the  thing,  es- 
teeming it  as  a  rag  of  Popery,  and  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  whose  thick 
end  is  Father  Newman  or  else  Bishop 
Colenso ;  why,  you  will  (if  you  have 
good  sense  and  good  feeling)  yield 
meanwliilc  to  that  prejudice,  and  try 
gradually  to  educate  people  out  of  it. 
"I  have  no  objection  to  the  organ," 
said  a  worthy  mechanic  to  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  within  the  last  few  weeks ; 
"  but  I  understand  that  whenever  the 
organ  is  brought  in,  there's  to  be  an 
attack  made  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement."  A  choral  service  is  a  fine 
thing;  but  tho  Anglican  rector  who 


tries  to  establish  it  in  a  church  wliere 
all  the  people  abominate  it,  is  a  great 
fool.  So  an  organ  is  a  fine  thing ;  but 
no  man  of  sense  will  thrust  it  upon 
people  who  revolt  at  it. 

The  following  temperate  and  judi- 
cious remarks  are  from  a  sermon  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Robertson,  minister  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral ;  late  minister,  alas ! 
that  it  must  be  said.  He  had  not  a 
superior  among  the  Scotch  clergy: 
for  manly  grasp  of  mind,  for  pith  and 

Eoint  in  treating  his  subject,  he  had 
ardly  an  equal..  Let  it  be  added,  that 
a  more  genial,  kindly,  liberal-minded, 
and  honest  man,  never  walked  this 
earth.  Here  are  his  views  about  in- 
strumental music  in  church : 

"  With  regard  to  church  music, 
every  one  knows  that  the  question  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  under- 
stood every  day,  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  experiment  to  make  use  of  the 
help  of  instruments. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  Under 
the  ancient  Jewish  dispensation  the 
harp,  the  timbrel,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  music,  were  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  prin- 
ciples to  forbid  our  making  use,  in 
like  manner,  of  such  instrumental  aid 
to  the  voice  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
habits  and  associations  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  many  instruments,  cer- 
tainly, which  one  would  hardly  like  to 
hear  in  church  service :  our  associa- 
tions being  such,  that  the  use  of  them 
is  not  in  the  mean  time,  and  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become,  appropriately 
suijficcstive  of  reverent  ideas.  There 
IS  one  instrument  however,  against 
which  this  objection  docs  not  lie — I 
mean  the  organ.  And  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  in  public,  wha*  I  have  often 
said,  and  Iicard  many  of  my  brethren 
say,  in  private,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  why  such  congregations 
as  may  wish  it,  should  not 'be  permit- 
ted to  employ  this  help  to  the  voice, 
Tlie  matter  is  not  so  important  as  to 
be  wortli  division  in  congregations: 
but  should  any  congregation  desire  it^ 
with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity,  it 
seems  only  consistent  with  a  reasoiH 
able  liberty  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  gi'atify  their  wish." 
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Plain  good  sense,  I  know  that  my 
readers  will  say  :  who  could  doubt  all 
that  ?  But  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
'  are  worthy  folk  in  Scotland  still,  who 
would  accuse  the  man  who  should  say 
all  that,  of  no  one  knows  what  fearful 
heresy.  Happily,  they  can  not  burn 
him.  And  1  am  not  entirely  sure  that 
they  would,  even  if  they  could. 

1  act  is  needed  to  put  the  use  of  the 
organ  before  prejudiced  minds  in  the 
way  least  likely  to  awake  prejudice. 
An  esteemed  friend  of  the  writer,  some 
time  ago,  had  an  organ  erected  in  his 
church.  A  voluntary  was  played  .be- 
fore and  after  service.  Some  honest 
people  complained  of  this.  They  said 
that  this  sound  was  not  worship.  "  I 
don't  say  it  is,"  replied  their  ingenious 
pastor  ;  "  but  neither  is  the  shuflBling 
of  feet  and  slamming  of  pew-doors  as 
people  are  coming  in  and  going  out : 
and  don't  you  think  the  organ,  which 
drowns  these  noises,  is  the  pleasantest 
sound  of  the  two?"  There  was  no 
resisting  that  way  of  putting  the  case. 
And  yet  that  way  was  perfectly  true. 
Would  that  every  good  cause,  which 
needs  to  be  judiciously  put,  had  as 
able  an  advocate  I 

Of  course,  all  this  movement  has 
been  accompanied  by  some  ill-humor 
on  both  sides.  Excellent  men,  ultra- 
conservative  in  all  things,  have  been 
known  to  accuse  the  advocates  of  the 
organ  of  various  forms  of  heterdoxy  : 
of  Socinianism,  Atheism,  and  even  of 
Bourignianism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advocates  of  the  organ,  impatient 
of  an  opposition  which  they  esteemed 
as  the  result  of  stupid  prejudice,  have 
in  many  cases  been  known  to  describe 
their  opponents  as  pig-headed  block- 
heads. Excellent  men,  doubtless,  on 
either  side:  but  controversy  tends  to 
wax  keen.  For  we  are  a  perfervid 
race ;  and  sometimes  fail  to  do  each 
other  justice.  a.  k.  n.  b. 


THE  FALL  OF  CLARENDON. 

There  are  very  few  men  who,  in  so 
large  a  manner  as  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
both  lived  history  and  written  history. 
To  a  great  degree,  our  knowledge  of 
the  times  during  which  he  lived  is  de- 
rived from  his  own  immortal  writings. 


During  those  times  there  are  few  names 
which  emerge  more  frequently,  or  with 
broader  influence,  than  his  own.  In  the 
momentous  period  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment his  influence  is  first  seen  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  then  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown.  He  was  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  for  many  years  he  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England ;  he  became 
the  grandfather  of  two  English  sover- 
eigns. There  has  been  no  other  English 
subject  on  whom  such  an  accumulation 
of  honors  has  thus  rested.  For  many 
years  his  career  was  singularly  check- 
ered, exhibiting  various  errors  and 
faults,  but  at  the  same  time  great  en- 
durance and  great  virtue ;  and  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  through 
good  estate  and  evil  estate,  he  clung 
close  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christ- 
ian man.  At  last  came  his  extraor- 
dinary elevation,  and,  from  that  giddy 
eminence,  as  extraordinary  a  fall.  In 
exile,  in  poverty,  in  obloquy,  closed  that 
long  and  eventful  career,  so  imperisha- 
bly  bound  up  with  English  history  and 
English  literature.  His  last  days, 
though  his  saddest,  were  his  happiest 
and  his  best ;  his  fall  proved  to  oe  a 
rising  again,  and  he  learned  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  season  of  rest,  as  a  quiet 
pause,  as  a  solemn  audit  of  the  past, 
before  his  active,  "crowded  career  came 
to  an  end  on  earth. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  this 
period's  political  events.  We  take  up 
the  personal  history  of  Lord  Claren- 
don at  the  time  when  he  became  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  stirring  events 
of  his  times.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Nicolas  Hyde,  who  rose  to  be 
Chief-Justice,  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  law,  and  possessed  a  large  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  When  the  civil  troubles 
began,  Edward  Hyde  thought  it  his 
duty  to  abandon  his  lucrative  practice 
until  quieter  times  should  arrive,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  his  public  duties  in  Par- 
liament. He  had  been  known  as  a 
great  lawyer ;  he  now  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  great  statesman.  Wher- 
ever a  liberty  was  to  be  asserted,  a 
wrong  to  be  redressed,  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted,  a  tyrannical  institution 
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to  be  abolished,  a  grievous  criminal  to 
be  exposed,  Edward  Hyde  was  among 
the  first  and  foremost  on  the  popular 
side.  But  after  a  time,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  became  firmly  convinced 
that  this  side  was  pushing  things  too 
far,  and  to  an  extent  of  which  neither 
his  conscience  nor  reason  approved. 
He  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence into  the  declining  side  of  the 
Royalists,  and  withdrew  to  York  to 
be  m  attendance  on  the  King.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  popular 
among  the  party  whom  he  thus  joined. 
Though  he  went  over  to  the  court,  he 
carried  thither  the  stem,  rigid  virtues 
of  a  republican,  which  rarely,  indeed, 
find  much  favor  among  courtiers;  an 
intrepidity  in  speaking  unwelcome 
truth,  a  strict  justice  and  moderation, 
a  high-minded,  incorruptible  spirit. 
He  was  of  great  use  to  his  party  in 
the  paper  war  that  preceded  actual 
hostilities  ;  but  when  the  military 
operations  commenced,  Hyde  ceased 
for  a  time  to  appear  in  a  prominent 
position.  The  Kmg  determined  to  in- 
trust him  with  the  charge  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  west  of  England.  This 
was  partly  done  because  Hyde  was  an 
eminently  fit  man  for  the  post,  but 
partly  also,  it  has  been  suggested,  be- 
cause his  plain-speaking  was  disagree- 
able to  the  King  and  the  cavaliers. 
Hyde  unwillingly  complied  with  the 
request,  and  took  charge  of  the  Prince 
first  in  Cornwall,  then  in  the  isle  of 
Scilly,  and  afterward  in  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey. Queen  Henrietta  then  directed 
that  her  son  should  be  sent  to  Paris. 
This  was  eventually  done ;  but  Hyde, 
believing  that  he  could  be  of  no  use 
to  his  royal  master  in  France,  resolved 
to  continue  in  Jersey. 

Perceiving  that  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  perhaps  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  whole  course  of  English 
history,  he  had  commenced,  while  yet 
in  Scilly,  the  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  a  work  disfigured,  indeed, 
by  inaccuracies,  by  personal  feelings, 
and  political  partisanship,  but  of  com- 
manding merits  which  have  made  it 
classic.  He  continued  it  in  Jersey.  He 
was  in  the  island  for  about  two  years, 
"  and  enjoyed,"  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  the  greatest  tranquillity  of  mind  im- 
aginable."' At  first  two  of  his  friends, 


Lord  Hopton  and  Lord  Capel,  were 
with  him,  and  the  three  kept  house 
together  at  St.  Hilary.  Their  day  was 
thus  spent :  The  two  noblemen  wonld 
read  or  ride  or  walk,  while  Hyde  would 
sit  in  his  cham'ber,  working  at  his  his- 
tory till  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
they  attended  daily  prayer  at  the 
church ;  after  morning  prayer  they 
dined.  They  kept  a  common  table  at 
Lord  Hopton's  lodgings,  because  his 
lodgings  were  the  best.  In  the  evening 
they  met  upon  the  sands  for  a  wait 
They  often  went  to  the  castle  to  see 
the  governor, "  who  treated  them  with 
extraordinary  kindness  and  civility ;" 
and,  in  truth,  "  the  whole  island  show- 
ed great  affection  to  them."  After  a 
time,  first  one  of  his  friends  was 
obliged  to  leave  him,  and  then  the 
other.  Sir  George  Carteret  then  re- 
ceived him  into  Elizabeth  Castle.  Here 
he  built  himself  a  lodging  of  two  or 
three  rooms,  and  over  the  door  of  his 
lodging  he  set  up  his  arms  with  a 
Latin  inscription  —  "  Bene  vixit  qui 
latuit,"  (He  has  lived  well  who  has 
escaped  notice.)  "  And  he  always  took 
pleasure  in  relating  with  what  great 
tranquillity  of  spirit  he  spent  his  time 
here,  amongst  his  books,  which  he  got 
from  Paris,  and  his  papers,  between 
which  he  seldom  spent  less  than  ten 
hours  in  the  day."  King  Charles  him- 
self sent  him  a  variety  of  materials  for 
his  work. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  left 
France,  Hyde  received  directions  from 
King  and  Queen  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  them.  The  happy  seclusion  of 
Jersey  was  at  once  abandoned  for  a 
life  of  wandering  and  privation.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  Holland  was 
seized  by  a  privateer,  and  he  was  rob- 
bed of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.  By  and  by  Charles 
the  Second  sent  him  on  an  unsatisfac- 
tory embassy  to  Madrid.  Hero  Hyde, 
who  always  writes  of  himself  as  "the 
Chancellor  " — for  he  had  received  the 
empty  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  the  mimic  court  of  Charles 
— studied  the  country  and  language, 
and  commenced  his  Devotions  on  the 
Psalms,  On  his  return  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Antwerp  as  ambassador. 
Charles,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
having  escaped  to  Paris,  required  his 
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services  there ;  and  he  resided  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  in  elose  attendance  on 
his  wandering  and  unfortunate  sover- 
eign. From  the  Clarendon  papers  we 
can  see  the  straits  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced, and  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  them.  "  I  do  not  know  that  any 
man  is  yet  dead  for  want  of  bread, 
which  really  I  wonder  at.  Five  or  six 
of  us  eat  together  one  meal  a  day  for 
a  pistole  a  week ;  but  all  of  us  owe  for 
God  knows  how  many  weeks  to  the 
poor  woman  that  feeds  us."  "  At  this 
time  I  have  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to 
preserve  me  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
season."  '^I  am  so  cold  that  I  am 
scarce  able  to  hold  my  pen,  and  have 
not  three  sous  in  the  world  to  buy  a 
fagot."  "  I  have  not  been  master  of  a 
crown  these  many  months,  am  cold  for 
want  of  clothes  and  fire,  and  owe  for 
oil  the  meat  I  have  eaten  these  three 
months,  and  to  a  poor  woman  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  trust ;  and  my  poor 
familv  at  Antwerp  (which  breaks  my 
heart)  is  in  as  sad  a  state  as  I  am." 
"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  take  heed 
of  sinking  under  that  burden  you  never 
kneeled  to  take  up.  Our  innocence  be- 
gets our  cheerfulness  ;  and  that  a^ain 
will  be  a  means  to  secure  the  other. 
Whoever  grows  too  weary  and  im- 
patient of  the  condition  he  is  in,  will 
too  impatiently  project  to  get  out  of 
it ;  and  that,  by  degrees,  will  shake  or 
baffle  or  delude  his  innocence.  We 
have  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  poverty 
which  is  not  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  faults.  As  long  as  it  pleases  God 
to  give  us  health,  (which,  1  thank  him, 
I  have  in  a  great  measure,)  I  shall 
think  he  intends  me  to  outlive  all 
these  sufferings;  and  when  he  sends 
sickness,  I  shall  (I  hope  with  the  same 
submission)  believe  that  he  intends  to 
remove  me  from  greater  calamities." 
"  I  have  no  other  counsel  to  give  you 
than,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  mean  to 
follow  myself,  which  is  to  submit  to 
God's  pleasure  and  judgment  upon  me, 
and  to  starve,  really  and  literally,  with 
the  comfort  of  having  endeavored  to 
avoid  it  by  all  honest  means,  and  rather 
to  bear  it  than  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  my  duty." 

The  evil  days  seemed  over  at  last ; 
in  1660  was  the  Restoration.  Three 
years  before,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ed- 


ward Herbert,  the  King  had  nominated 
him  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
Hitherto  the  title  had  only  been  an 
empty  mockery  ;  it  now  became  a 
splendid  reality.  And  yet  this  period 
of  grandeur  and  greatness  to  which 
we  now  approach  m  Hyde's  career  is 
the  least  pleasing  in  tne  retrospect. 
He  had  nobly  withstood  the  effects  of 
adversity;  he  by  no  means  endured 
with  equal  success  the  influence  of 
prosperity.  The  prosperity  was  as 
magnificent  as  his  adversity  had  been 
protracted  and  deep.  The  King  heaped 
upon  him  lands,  lordships,  and  wealth. 
He  became  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  he  be- 
came virtual  Prime  Minister.  His 
daughter  married  the  King's  brother 
and  heir,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  English  sover- 
eigns, Mary  and  Anne.  And  now 
painful  blots  upon  his  character  began 
to  appear,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  others,  and  perhaps  his 
own,  and  which,  perhaps,  required  the 
fierce  heat  of  prosperity  for  their 
manifestation.  Ho  appears  to  have 
been  greedy  of  power  and  grasping  of 
gain.  The  sumptuous  pile  of  Claren- 
don House,  which  he  was  raising  for 
himself,  betrayed  an  ostentatious  mag- 
nificence. Sometimes  he  appears  to 
have  erred  in  departing  from  strict 
veracity.  More  than  ever  he  must 
have  forfeited  his  own  dignity  and 
self-respect.  He  himself,  in  the  long 
days  of  banishment  and  old  age,  con- 
fessed to  himself  how  much  he  had 
erred  and  how  greatly  he  had  forgotten 
higher  things  in  this  season  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  He  confessed  that  those 
prosperous  days  contrasted  ill  with 
the  calmness  and  happiness  of  his  days 
of  loneliness  and  want.  If  he  had 
been  content  to  take  a  full  share  in  the 
wickedness  of  those  wicked  times,  his 
lofly  position  might  have  been  safe. 
Thank  God  he  was  preserved  from  that/ 
In  a  great  measure  ne  still  retained  his 
integrity.  So  early  as  July,  1661,  we 
find  Pepys  writing :  "  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
George  Montagu.  He  told  me  in  his 
discourse  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  is 
much  envied,  and  that  many  great  men 
do  endeavor  to  undermine  him,  and 
that  he  believes  it  will  not  be  done ; 
for  the  King,  though  he  loves  him  not 
in  the  way  of  a  companion,  yet  can  not 
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be  without  him,  for  his  policy  and  ser- 
vice." Clarendon  himself  predicted 
to  Ilia  friends  that  one  day  there  would 
be  "  such  a  storm  of  envy  and  malice 
against  him  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  shock." 

Various  events  were  long  at  work 
which  contributed  to  liis  falL  The  na- 
tion engaged  in  a  war  with  Holland. 
Among  all  the  wicked  wars  upon  record 
this  was  one  of  the  most  wicked.  Eng- 
land, that  was  then  becoming  increas- 
ingly a  commercial  country,  was  jeal- 
ous and  envious  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Dutch.  Being  the 
stronger  power,  she  determined  to 
crush  her  rival  by  brute  force.  Claren- 
don was  steadily  opposed  to  the  idea ; 
but  the  Iving  was  willing,  the  Duke  of 
York  most  urgent,  the  country  desir- 
ous;  and,  the  war  once  undertaken, 
Clarendon,  as  first  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  responsible  for  the  event.  The 
issue  was  in  part  disastrous.  The 
Dutch  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  the 
roar  of  their  guns  was  audible  at  Lon- 
don Bridge.  With  these  misfortunes 
came  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great 
Fire.  Clarendon  lost  favor,  not  only 
with  the  people,  but  with  his  royal 
master.  He  boldly  denounced  the  guilt 
and  vice  in  the  midst  of  which  Charles 
habitually  lived.  The  King  became 
visibly  chagrined  and  mortified  by  the 
boldness  oi'  his  old  and  faithful  coun- 
selor. The  infamous  man  whose  min- 
istry succeeded  that  of  Clarendon,  and 
is  known  as  the  Cabal,  was  incessantly 
scheming  and  plotting  against  him. 
What  chiefly  aroused  envy  and  enmity 
was  the  prodigal  expense  of  the  palace 
he  was  raising,  of  which  Pepys,  who 
used  to  visit  it,  speaks  with  wondering 
admiration.  He  fully  saw  his  error 
when  it  was  too  late.  He  used  to  say 
that  "  he  could  not  reflect  upon  any 
one  thing  he  had  done  (amongst  many 
which,  he  doubted  not,  were  justly 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  weakness  and 
vanity)  of  wliich  he  was  so  much 
ashamed  as  he  was  of  the  vast  expense 
he  had  made  in  the  building  of  his 
house,  which  had  more  contributed  to 
that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so  violently 
sliaken  him  than  any  misdemeanor 
that  he  was  thought  to  have  been 
guilty  of;  and  this  he  took  all  occa- 


sions to  confess,  and  to  reproach  him- 
self with  the  folly  of  it." 

Old  Pepys  has,  in  his  Diaryy  two  or 
three  passages  that  mark  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Clarendon.  He  speaks  of 
the  venal  courtiers  who  had  now  be- 
come royal  favorites,  "  who,  amongst 
them,  have  cast  my  Lord  Chancellor 
on  his  back  past  ever  getting  up  agarn, 
there  being  now  little  for  him  to  do  ; 
and  he  waits  at  court,  attending  to 
speak  to  the  King,  as  others  do.  The 
King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasure.** 
"  Some  rude  people  have  been  at  my 
Lord  Chancellors,  where  they  have 
cut  down  the  trees  before  his  house 
and  broke  his  windows ;  and  a  gibbet 
either  set  up  before  or  painted  upon 
his  gate,  and  these  three  words  writ : 
'  Three  sights  to  be  seen,  Dunkcrque, 
Tangier,  and  a  barren  Queene.*  "  Pepys 
has  also  given  the  graphic  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  Clarendon's  de- 
parture from  his  final  interview  with 
the  King,  on  which  the  celebrated 
painting  the  "  Fall  of  Clarendon "  is 
founded  The  courtiers,  when  they 
saw  him,  used  to  tell  the  King  that  hu 
"school-master"  was  coming.  They 
used  to  mimic  the  Chancellor  for  the 
royal  amusement.  We  are  told  that 
the  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
peculiarly  successful  in  imitating  "the 
stately  walk  of  that  solemn  personage." 
The  King  at  first  feebly  reproved  and 
then  delighted  at  this  bufibonerv  at 
the  expense  of  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. Clarendon  now  seriously  crossed 
the  royal  path.  Charles  more  and  more 
leaned  toward  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  was  anxious  to  alter  the  laws  so' 
as  to  favor  and  indulge  them ;  but  this 
course  of  conduct  his  minister  ever- 
more faithfully  opposed.  He  also  di- 
rectly interfered  with  the  King^s  liceor 
tious  course  of  life.  The  courtiers  told 
Charles,  "  that  if  he  was  not  a  fool,  he 
would  not  suffer  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  by  fools."  At  last  he  sent 
the  Earl  a  message  recommending  him 
immediately  to  resign  the  Great  SeaL 
In  reply  the  fiilling  minister  requested 
an  audience.  Tlie  King  could  not  with 
any  decency  refuse  this,  and  appointed 
him  to  come  on  a  certain  day  after 
breakfast. 

The  day  of  the  appointed  interview 
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was  known  to  all  the  courtiers.  The 
event,  of  course,  excited  the  highest 
interest.  A  private  conversation  of 
two  hours  ensued.  At  first  things 
went  on  very  well.  Bv  and  bv  Claren- 
don spoke  very  plainly  and  Doldly  to 
his  master  on  matters  connected  with 
his  bad  way  of  living.  At  this  the 
King  became  visibly  angry  and  im- 
patient. At  last  his  majesty  terminated 
the.  conversation  without  stating  any 
conclusion  at  which  he  might  have 
arrived.  As  they  came  forth  fr©m  the 
conference,  the  courtiers  eagerly  watch- 
ed the  expression  of  both  their  counte- 
nances. They  thought  that  both  facps 
"  looked  very  thoughtful."  Pepys  says 
that  the  King's  infamous  paramour 
"  ran  out  into  her  aviary,  and  stood 
blessing  herself  at  the  old  man's  going 
away  :  and  several  of  the  gallants  of 
Whitehall  (of  which  there  were  many 
staying  to  see  the  Chancellor's  return) 
did  talk  to  her  in  her  bird-cage."  Clar- 
endon, in  his  Life,  has  an  allusion  to 
the  dissolute  crew  who  were  waiting 
about  eagerly  hoping  for  his  disgrace. 
For  some  days  the  King  took  no  fur- 
ther steps.  The  courtiers  were  great- 
ly alarmed  at  this.  With  ceaseless 
importunities  they  taunted  him  on  his 
subserviency  to  "  a  cunning  old  law- 
yer, and  nearly  lectured  him  out  of  his 
wits."  Then  the  King  yielded,  and 
sent  a  Secretary-of-State  with  a  war- 
rant under  the  sign-manual  to  demand 
the  Great  Seal.  When  the  secretary 
returned  with  this  coveted  ensign  of 
office,  a  base  courtier  clasped  his  ma- 
jesty's knees,  exclaiming:  "Sir,  you 
are  now  a  king." 

Assuredly  there  was  a  great  fall 
here;  but  still  Clarendon's  enemies 
were  not  satisfied.  Perhaps  they  dread- 
ed his  future  return  to  power.  They 
determined  to  prevent  this ;  they  thirst- 
ed for  his  blood  ;  they  brought  against 
him  an  impeachment  for  high  treason. 
The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
has  characterized  the  articles  ot  the 
impeachment  as  "  preposterously  vague 
and  absurd."  There  seemed  little  chance 
of  a  conviction  against  him.  The  King 
was  anxious  that  he  should  leave  the 
country :  this  would  be  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy his  enemies.  The  royal  word  was 
pledged  that,  if  he  would  withdraw, 
no  further  step  would  be  taken  against 
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him  while  he  was  ut  exile.  Very  un- 
willingly, but  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  wish,  which  he  had  always 
treated  with  almost  absolute  submis- 
sion, Clarendon  withdrew  beyond  seas. 
His  enemies  seized  upon  this  as  an  oc- 
casion against  him.  They  passed  a 
bill  through  Parliament  banishii^  him 
forever,  and  making  his  return  an  act 
of  high  treason.  We  now  come  to 
days  which  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  most  sombre  in  Clarendon's 
career ;  but  those  who  take  a  more  sol-  w 
emn  view  of  life,  and  chiefly  regard  a 
man's  highest  interests,  will  turn  away 
with  relief  from  the  thronged  galler- 
ies of  Whitehall  and  the  rising  glories 
of  Clarendon  House  to  Montpellier,  to 
Moulins,  and  to  Rouen. 

With  a  well-nigh  broken  heart  and 
enfeebled  form  he  betook  himself  to 
France.  The  French  government  treat- 
ed him  alternately  with  harshness  and 
consideration,  according  to  the  vari- 
ations of  their  political  relations  with 
the  English  government.  After  many 
checkered  daj's  he  settled  himself  for 
a  time  at  Montpellier.  Here  he  fin- 
ished his  little  work  on  the  Psalms. 
He  has  prefaced  this  by  a  letter  to  his 
children,  from  which  we  make  some 
quotations,  as  giving  in  the  best  form 
the  shape  of  mind  to  which  his  fall 
had  brought  him : 

"  My  children,  you  have  undergone  so  groat 
a  share  with  me  in  all  the  inconveniencca  and 
afflictions  of  my  banishment,  that  it  is  but 
justice  to  assign  you  a  share  likewise  of  what- 
soever I  have  gotten  by  them ;  and  I  do  con- 
fess to  you  I  found  so  great  a  serenity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  composing  these  consi- 
derations and  reflections  upon  the  Psalms  of 
David,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
reading  them  may  administer  some  kind  of 
relief  and  ease  to  you  in  any  trouble  or  ad- 
versity to  which  you  may  be  exposed.  In  all 
times  somewhat  extraordinary  hath  been 
thought  to  bo  contained  thorem  for  the  in- 
struction, encouragement,  and  reformation  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  rendering  our  lives  more 
acceptable  to  God  Almighty.  ...  I  began  to 
exercise  myself  in  these  meditations  in  the 
time  of  a  fonrfer  banishment,  when,  to  the 
public  calamities  with  which  the  King  and 
the  kingdom  were  afflicted,  and  to  my  own 
particular,  my  forced  absence  for  so  many 
years  from  your  dear  mother  and  from  you, 
the  nature  of  that  employment  I  had  nrom 
the  King,  and  the  scene  upon  which  that  em- 
ployment was  to  be  acted,  added  very  much  ..-^"^ 
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to  the  mdancholiqne-of  the  condition  I  was 
in.  .  .  .  I  proposed  to  make  some  reflection 
upon  eyeTV  psalm,  in  order  from  the  subject- 
matter,  (I  do  not  sa^  from  the  occasion  of 
writing  Uie  psahn,  which  I  doubt  is  not  well 
known  to  many  who  have  taken  upon  them  to 
determine  it,)  or  rather  from  some  expressions 
in  it,  to  the  drawing  some  consolation  to  my- 
self, bjtraising  hopes  which  might  seem  to  be 
supported  by  so  strong  a  foundation ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed ;  but,  proceeding  in  the  same 
method  at  somfe  house  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
pose, I  went  through  about  half  the  psalms 
whilst  I  continued  m  that  employment,  and 
found  my  mind  so  well  composed  that,  I 
thank  God,  I  never  entertained  any  tempta- 
tion, nor  ever  felt  an  inclination  in  myself  to 
get  out  of  the  miserable  condition  in  which  I 
became  honestly  involved,  and  in  wliich  I  un- 
derwent as  many  pressures  and  hardnesses  as 
can  be  imagined — literal  want  of  bread  ex- 
cepted, and  very  narrowly  avoided. 

"  It  pleased  God,  by  a  chain  of  miracles,  at 
last  to  bring  that  to  pass  which  all  the  world 
thought  impossible  to  be  done.  .  .  .  And  m 
this  miraculous  restoration  and  prosperity  I 
had  my  full  share,  which  I  enjoyed  many 
years,  in  an  envious  proportion  of  the  King's 
favor  and  good  opinion,  which  I  had  endea- 
vored to  preserve  by  all  the  industry  and 
fidelity  a  servant  so  obliged  ought  to  perform ; 
having  (God  knows)  never  any  thing  before 
my  eyes  or  in  my  purposes  but  the  King's 
honor  and  h«ippiness.  ...  I  have  too  much 
cause  to  believe  and  confess  that,  though,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  according  to  the 
imderstanding  God  hath  given  me,  which,  no 
doubt,  hath  many  defects,  I  have  not  failed  in 
the  pcrfonnance  of  my  duty  to  the  Kin<^  and 
to  the  countrv,  I  have  abundantly  failed  in  my 
duty  to  my  God,  and  not  enough  remembered 
his  particular  saving  blessings  and  deliver- 
ances of  myself  and  family  in  the  time  of  my 
adversity  and  banishment,  nor  the  vows  and 
promises  I  then  made  to  him;  and  for  that 
reason  he  hath  exix>scd  me  to  new  troubles 
and  reproaches  for  crimes  I  am  in  no  degree 
guilty  of,  and  condemned  me  to  a  new  banish- 
ment in  my  age,  when  I  am  not  able  to  strug- 
fle  with  those  difficulties  that  encompass  me. 
am  sure  I  discontinued  this  heavenly  exer- 
cise upon  the  Psalms  themselves  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  God,  in  his  great 
mercy,  awakened  me  out  of  the  lethargy  I 
was  in,  by  reproaches  I  least  apprehended, 
and  a  judgment  I  least  expected  or  suspected, 
and  drove  me  out  of  that  sunshine  that  dazzled 
me,  withdrew  the  King's  favor  from  me,  out 
of  tliat  crowd  of  business  that  stifled  all  other 
thoughts,  and  condemned  me  to  such  a  soli- 
tariness and  desertion  as  must  reduce  my  giddy 
and  wandering  soul  to  some  recollection  and 

steadiness I  thank  God  from  the  time 

that  I  resumed  tliis  exercise  I  found  my  mind 
every  day  more  agreeable  to  my  fortune ;  and 
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I  never  omitted  the  prosecution  of  it,  on  thoM 
days. which  I  had  assigned  to  it,  unless  want 
of  breath  or  intolerable  pain  constrained  me." 

The  love  of  literature  was  an  im- 
mense relief  to  Clarendon.^    His  old 
age  exhibited  a  ceaseless  literary  ac- 
tivity.   Besides  his  historical  and  auto- 
biographical works,  he  wrote,  among 
others  :  A  View  and  Survey  of  Sobbe/i 
Leviathan  ;  Animadversions  on  a  Conr 
troversy  respecting  the  Catholic  Church. 
An  lustorical  Jbiscourse  upon  the  Ju- 
risdiction assumed  by  the  Pope.     To 
his  great  grief,  his  daughter,  the  Dachr 
CSS  of  York,  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.    He  wrote  a  most  elaborate 
letter  to  dissuade  her.     In  it  we  find 
expressions   of  Christian  charity  and 
toleration  which  we  may  suppose  his 
own  suflTerings  had  taught ;  happy,  in- 
deed, for  his  fame  and  usefulness  if  he 
had  only  learned  the  lesson   earlier. 
"There  are  many  churches  in  which 
salvation  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  were  many 
even  in  the  apostolic  time.     There  is, 
indeed,  but  one  faith  in  which  we  can 
be  saved — the  steadfast  belief  of  the 
birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour;   and  every   church  that  re- 
ceives and  embraces  that  faith  is  in  a 
state  of  salvation."    The  death  of  the 
Duchess  occurred  not  long  after ;  and, 
a  change  being  necessary  for  his  bro- 
ken health  and  spirits,  he  removed  to 
Moulins. 

Yet  he  learned  to  recognize  the 
blessings  that  had  accompanied  his 
fall.  He  learned  to  speak  of  his  ban- 
ishment as  "  his  third  and  most^blessed 
recess,  in  which  God  vouchsafed  to  ex- 
ercise many  of  his  mercies  toward 
him."  Three  such  "recesses  or  ac- 
quiesces" he  used  to  reckon  up  in  his 
life.  The  first  of  these  was  when  he 
was  living  in  Jersey ;  the  second  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid;  the 
third  was  his  final  banishment.  Ho 
used  to  say  that,  of  the  infinite  bless- 
ings which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  be- 
stow upon  him  from  his  cradle,  he 
used  to  esteem  himself  so  happy  in 
none  as  in  these:  "In  every  one  of 
which  God  had  given  him  grace  and 
opportunity  to  make  full  refiections 
upon  his  actions  and  his  observations, 
upon  what  he  had  done  himself  ana 
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what  he  had  seen  others  do  and  suffer; 
to  repair  the  breaches  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  fortify  himself  with  new  reso- 
lutions against  future  encounters  in  an 
entire  resignation  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  purposes  into  the  disposal  of  God 
Almighty,  and  in  a  firm  confidence  of 
His  protection  and  deliverance  in  all 
the  difficulties  he  should  be  obliged  to 
contend  with;  toward  the  obtaining 
whereof  he  resumed  those  vows,  and 
promises  of  integrity,  and  hearty  en- 
deavors, which  are  the  only  means  to 
procure  the  continuance  of  that  pro- 
tection and  deliverance." 

Yet,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  the  old 
man  earnestly  desired  once  more  to 
see  his  native  country  "  before  he  went 
hence  to  be  no  morfi  seen."  To  the 
last  the  fond  hope  was  always  before 
him  that  he  might  yet  be  restored  to 
something  of  his  old  position.  He  re- 
moved to  Rouen,  that  he  might  at 
least  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  being  so  much  nearer  to  English 
soil.  lie  sent  a  petition  to  the  unfeel- 
ing king  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
die  among  his  children.  "  Seven  years," 
he  pleaded,  "was  a  time  prescribed 
and  limited  by  God  himself  for  the  ex- 
piations of  some  of  his  greatest  judg- 
ments ;  and  it  is  full  that  time  since  I 
have,  with  all  possible  humility,  sus- 
tained the  insupportable  weight  of 
the  king's  displeasure.  Since  it  will 
not  be  in  any  one's  power  long  to  pre- 
vent me  from  dying,  methinks  the  de- 
siring a  place  to  die  in  should  not  be 
thought  a  great  presumption." 

It  was  not  so  to  be.  The  worthless 
monarch  did  not  even  vouchsafe  a 
word  of  answer  to  this  pathetic  appeal. 
Rouen  was  to  prove  the  last  scene  of 
his  wanderings.  He  died  there  one 
winter  day,  in  the  cold,  friendless  win- 
ter of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

The  moral  of  the  fall  of  Clarend«)n 
is  this — the  moral  to  how  many  a  sad 
narrative  of  broken  hopes  and  broken 
hearts ! — 

"It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  man." 

"It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  princes." 
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▲  TALB  IH  TBEBB  FASOL 

PARTnX. 

By  no  possible  mercantile  trans- 
action short  of  selling  the  Hall  "  and 
entering  the  lodge  at  the  gates,"  as 
Mrs.  St.  John  used  to  add  spitefully, 
could  the  Fenton  family  see  now  the 
debts  were  to  be  met ;  or  rather,  how 
Mr.  Hunter's  loan  was  to  be  repaid; 
for  nothing  else  was  pressing,  though 
much  was  owing.  The  estate  was 
heavily*  mortgaged  already,  and  would 
do  little  more  than  cover  its  own  shame 
even  if  sold ;  unless  it  was  sold  at  a. 
fancy  price.  Mr.  St.  John  had  been 
unfortunate  in  some  mining  transac- 
tions; he  called  it  being  badly  hit; 
and  his  private  means,  which  had  once 
been  very  fair,  had  gone  to  mere  rags 
and  tatters.  Mr.  Fenton  himself  had 
never  been  careful  about  money ;  but 
had  always  spent  a  penny  more  than 
his  shilling,  using  his  fortune  a  little 
too  royally,  if  pleasantly,  both  for 
pride  and  sense;  so  that  things  did 
really  look  very  awkward  for  them, 
unless  Mr.  Hunter  could  be  brought 
to  relent,  or  Georgie  be  made  to  con- 
cede— neither  of  which  two  contin- 
gencies seemed  likely  to  happen.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pike  wrote  let- 
ters of  accumulative  harshness,  and 
the  split  between  the  two  houses  was 
widening  into  a  gulf  which  soon,  not 
even  Georgie,  as  the  Curtius,  would  be 
able  to  fill  up.  In  the  midst  of  which 
discomfort  of  circumstance  and  feeling 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  a  grand  ball  to  au 
the  gentry  round,  and  to  some  that 
were  not  gentry ;  but  not,  of  course, 
including  the  Fentons ;  his  quarrel 
with  whom  had  been  the  standard 
subject  of  gossip  for  the  whole  dreary 
winter  month  during  which  it  had 
lasted. 

Yet  a  Brough  Bridge  ball  without 
pretty  Georgie  Fenton  was  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out — the 
summer  without  flowers — the  winter 
without  Christmas.  It  was  not  like  a 
Brough  Bridge  party  at  all,  said  many 
of  the  young  men,  stalking  through 
the  rooms  discontentedly,  and  feeling 
personally  ill-used  by  her  omission. 
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But  if  the  entertainment  fell  flat  and 
dead  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  was 
brisk  enoucch  to  slender  Miss  Annie 
Turnbull,  who,  now  that  ''  the  Fenton 
girl"  as  she  styled  Geororie,  was  de- 
finitively shelved,  seemed  to  think  her 
chance  of  the  Hunterian  greenhouses 
and  vineries  not  bo  bad  after  all.  Both 
Bhe  and  Miss  Le  Jeune  knew  by  heart 
that  often-neglectod  truth,  that  the 
best  moment  to  strike  is  during  a  re- 
bound, and  that  a  man's  heart  is  never 
so  easy  to  win  as  when  he  has  just 
been  rejected  by  another.  And  they 
put  in  practice  what  they  knew.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening  they  had  ad- 
vanced their  chance  many  stages  on 
the  way  to  certainty;  and  they  saw 
that,  with  a  few  more  strokes,  the  iron 
which  had  been  so  long  impervious  to 
their  blows  would  take  just  the  shape 
they  wished.  Others  thought  so  too ; 
for  Mr.  Hunter  made  himself  quite  con- 
spicuous by  his  attention  to  Miss  Annie, 
he  being  one  of  those  crafty  pachy- 
derms who,  even  when  they  are  wound- 
ed, never  turn  their  soft  side  to  the 
world,  but  present  only  impenetrable 
hides  and  jointed  plates  of  armor 
which  not  the  sharpest  eyes  can  pierce 
through — a  man  to  stare  down  eagles 
in  his  quiet  stolid  way,  and  to  let  foxes 
eat  into  his  vitals  without  a  cry. 

And  when  the  Fentons  heard  all 
about  the  ball,  which  they  did  from 
half  a  dozen  good-natured  friends,  and 
were  told  how  Mr.  Hunter  had  opened 
it  with  Miss  Turnbull,  and  had  danced 
with  her  every  other  dance — such  a 
marked  thing  you  know,  and  really 
quite  insulting  to  the  other  ladies! 
only  that  he  dancing  so  badly  no  one 
cared,  except  for  the  mere  look  of  the 
thing;  and  how  he  had  taken  her 
down  to  supper  before  all  the  dow- 
agers, old  Lady  Scratchley  and  all, 
saying  quite  loud,  that  beauty  was 
before  age  in  his  eyes — and  had  toasted 
her  as  the  beauty  of  Brougli  Bridge 
and  the  belle  of  the  ball,  when  he  and 
the  other  gentlemen  had  made  havoc 
with  the  remnants  ;  and  when  the 
eanic  good-natured  friends,  seeing  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  was  setting, 
were  unanimous  in  their  praises  of 
Miss  Annie's  beauty  and  Miss  Annie's 
grace,  and  Miss  Annie's  lady-like  man- 
ners, and  her  dignity  and  aristocratic 


appearance,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
then  Mrs.  St.  John  felt  that  the  Fen- 
ton family  vessel  was  really  sinking, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  it. 

The  shipwreck  seemed  none  the  less 
imminent,  when,  about  a  week  after 
the  party,  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  her  niece 
called  at  the  Hall  with  that  unmis- 
takable air  and  manner  of  success 
which  tell  of  a  woman's  triumph. 

"We  were  sorry  you  were  not  at 
Mr.  Hunter's  the  other  night,"  began 
^liss  Annie  with  the  most  afiable  man- 
ner and  in  her  sweetest  voice  :  she  bad 
a  great  many  manners  and  voices  too. 

"  I  hear  it  was  a  pleasant  evening," 
answered  Mrs.  St.  John  curtly. 

"  Oh  !  delightfttlt— he  most  delight- 
ful evening  I  have  ever  had!"  cried 
Miss  Annie  enthusiastically.  *'I  had 
no  idea  that  Mr.  Hunter's  house  had 
such  capabilities  of  beauty.*' 

"It  is  a  capital  house,"  said  Geor- 
gie,  when  her  sister,  disdaining  a  re- 
ply, took  to  knitting  her  zebra  sofa- 
cover,  with  portentious  energy,  **and 
has  plenty  of  room  for  all  kinds  of 
beautifying." 

She  meant  simply  what  she  said, 
that  the  space  was  so  large  you  could 
do  what  you  liked  in  it;  but  Miss 
Annie  told  Mr.  Hunter,  in  good  faith 
too  that  she  was  repeating  the  senti- 
ment if  a  little  confusing  the  words, 
that  Miss  Fenton  had  said,  when  she. 
Miss  Annie,  had  praised  his  house, 
that  "there  was  pfenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  though  it  was  a  large 
place."  And  as  Mr.  Hunter  was  proud 
of  his  house,  and,  like  many  men  who 
calculate  the  artistic  value  of  a  pur- 
chase by  its  money  cost,  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  taste  which  ho  believed 
to  be  superior  to  most  men's,  poor 
little  Georgie's  reported  sarcasm  did 
not  help  to  make  things  sweeter  be- 
tween them. 

"  You  should  have  been  there,  Miss 
Fenton,"  continued  Miss  Annie ;  "why 
were  you  not  ?  I  was  looking  for  you 
all  the  evening,  and  made  so  sure  you 
would  come !" 

"We  were  not  asked,"  said  Geor* 
gie  smiling :  she  smiled  at  Miss  An* 
nie's  transparent  falsehood. 

"Xot  asked!  Why  not?^  Why 
yow" — emphasized  a  little  satirically-— 
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"were  always  such  a  very  great  fa- 
vorite of  Mr.  Hunter's  !  What  have 
you  been  doing  to  get  out  of  favor  ?" 
Miss  Annie's  eyes  were  called  c^ray ; 
but  they  were  of  the  kind  which  be- 
comes sea-green  under  the  influence  of 
certain  emotions ;  and  they  were  green 
now. 

"  There  have  been  some  painful  mat- 
ters between  Mr.  Fenton  and  us,"  said 
little  Georgie ;  "  and  as  he  is  angry 
with  us,  it  IS  scarcely  likely  he  would 
ask  us^  I  thought  every  one  in  the 
place  knew  that  he  had  cut  us,"  she 
added,  in  her  turn  looking  straight  into 
Miss  Turnbull's  face. 

"  And  we  always  thought  you  were 
to  be  mistress  of  The  Oaks,"  said  that 
lady,  maliciously.  "How  strangely 
things  turn  out  in  this  life !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgie  ;  "  but  it  would 
have  been  more  strange  if  I  had  ever 
been  mistress  of  Mr.  Hunter's  house." 
Miss  Annie  gave  a  little  laugh.  She 
thought  so  too,  now.  "There  might 
be  worse  fates,"  she  said,  smoothmg 
the  back  of  her  glove,  and  looking 
down  demurely. 

"  A  great  many,"  said  Georgie  frank- 
ly ;  "  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place  as 
that  would  be  a  most  enviable  position 
to  most  women." 

"Oh!  then,  it  is  the  man  you  dis- 
like !"  cried  Miss  Annie,  looking  up, 
her  eyes  very  green  indeed,  and  her 
fac6  in  a  manner  radiant  with  malice. 
"  I  did  not  say  so,"  answered  little 
Georgie  firmly:  "I  never  said  I  dis- 
liked Mr.  Hunter,  because  I  do  not ; 
but  we  may  like  a  friend  most  sincerely 
and  yet  not  wish  to  marry  him.  Peo- 
ple never  seem  to  think  that  possible," 
she  continued  warmly,  "  You  are  ac- 
cused of  personal  dislike  so  soon  as 
you  will  not  marry  any  one,  no  matter 
what  your  reason :  as  if  one  could 
marry  all  the  people  one  likes  as 
friends  and  acquaintances  !"  she  added, 
arching  her  eyebrows  as  was  her  pretty 
trick  when  excited. 

"  Well,  Miss  Fenton,  don't  be  angry," 
answered  Miss  Annie  just  a  trifle  in- 
solently. "  I  am  sure  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  exciting  or  displeasing  you. 
You  are  always  so  excitable — it  is  such 
a  pity  !" 

Georgie  laughed.  She  was  too  good- 
tempered  to  take  offense ;  besides,  she  ) 


was  not  really  excitable.  She  had  only 
a  vehement  manner  sometimes  —  not 
oflen. 

"Good-by,  then,"  said  the  ladies, 
aunt  and  niece,  rising  to  take  leave. 
"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  St.  John,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Le  Jeune,  "  and  do  not  be 
very  much  surprised  if  you  should  hear 
something  more  particular  some  day 
soon,"  with  an  arch  glance  to  where 
Miss  Annie  stood  twisting  her  muff. 

"  O  aunt !"  said  Miss  Annie ;  but 
she  did  not  blush,  though  she  sim- 
pered. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  about  hear- 
ing any  thing  particular,"  returned 
Mrs.  St.  John  tartly.  "  I  hope  it  won't 
be  any  thing  disgraceful  if  we  do — 
that's  all !" 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  Miss  Le 
Jeune,"  said  Georgie  good-naturedly, 
"and  when  we  are  told  officially  that 
we  may,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  con- 
\gratulate  you  most  heartily  !"  and  she 
looked  the  heartiness  she  spoke  of 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Georgina !" 

said  her  sister,  when  they  were  alone. 

"  Aunt,  I  can  not  make  that  girl  out ! 

Is  she  a  simpleton  ?"  said  Miss  Annie, 

when  they  ^Iso  were  alone. 

"  I  can,  my  dear ;  she  is  in  love  with 
some  one  else,"  answered  Miss  LeT 
Jeune. 

"  But  who  can:  it  be,  aunt  ?  There 
is  no  one  in  the  place  to  fall  in  love 
with — except  Mr.  Hunter,"  said  Miss 
Annie.  But  the  saving  clause  a  little 
dragged,  as  if  it  had  been  forced  out 
by  reflection. 

"Perhaps  it  is  with  Mr.  Dunn,  or 
Adolphus  Globb,"  Miss  Le  Jeune  an- 
swered. "  But  whoever  it  is,  she  is  in 
love  with  some  one,  you  may  be  sure." 
Fortunately  for  Georgie,  neither  of 
them  remembered  the  ex-secretary,  or 
connected  that  drive  in  the  dog-cart 
with  the  present  rejection  of  the  iron- 
merchant  s  hand,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Fenton  family. 

Ruin,  indeed !  for  now  there  was 
no  reprieve  possibla  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  struck,  and  well  struck  too — 
struck  home,  while  the  iron  was  fiery 
hot  with  indignation  —  and  he  had 
yielded  to  the  blows  and  been  ham- 
mered into  the  shape  desired.  Sud- 
denly he  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  Miss  Turnbull's   manifold  perfec- 
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tions ;  he  became  quite  a  convert  to 
the  doctrine  of  blood  as  exemplified 
in  her  birth  and  condition — he,  the  son 
of  a  dar-laborer  in  the  mines,  whose 
hicrhost'post  had  been  captain  of  the 
mine  I — he,  the  despiser  of  all  the  my- 
lords  that  ever  lived,  in  favor  of  tfie 
self-made  men  shaping  the  coarse  clay 
of  their  own  fortunes  by  their  own 
hands  I  Also  at  the  same  time  he 
found  out  that  auburn  hair  and  srreen- 
gray  eyes  were  far  more  beautiful  than 
chestnut  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes ;  that 
Miss  Le  Jcune  was  worth  a  dozen  Mrs. 
St.  Johns;  that  Miss  Annie  Tumbull 
put  Miss  Fenton  in  the  shade  in  every 
thing — mind,  manners,  appearance,  and 
character ;  in  a  word,  he  formallv  re- 
canted his  professions  of  faith  to  little 
Georgie  by  making  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Annie,  which  was  accept- 
ed without  even  the  pretense  of  blush- 
ing. 

Accepted  and  rendered  irrevocable 
bv  the  grand  ceremony  which  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  not  two 
months  after  that  tremendous  enow- 
storm  when  Charley  Dunn  and  Louisa 
Globb  had  called  at  the  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  had  staid  to  dine  and  make 
love  to  Georgie  after.  The  whole 
•thing  was  rather  too  hurried,  perhaps, 
for  true  aristocratic  dignity ;  and  in 
its  very  haste  expressed  both  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's feverish  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self and  his  dread  of  reflection;  and 
Miss  Lc  Jeune's  dread,  on  her  side, 
lest  some  untoward  accident  should 
occur  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  pre- 
vent penniless  niece  Annie  from  be- 
coming Mrs.  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter 
and  tiic  mistress  of  The  Oaks  after 
all.  I 

And   now  what  could  the  Fenton 
family  do  but  bow  their  heads  to  the 
inexorable  decree  of  fate  and  marriage,  \ 
and  die  decently  at   the  foot   of  the  : 

freat  statue  of  debt  as  social  some- 
odies  henceforth  reduced  to  mere  ] 
pliosts  ?  Their  funeral  hymn  was  sung 
in  noisy  fashion  enough — set  to  the 
jarring  chords  of  the  auctioneers  ham- 
mer when  he  put  up  the  old  Hall  for 
sale,  and  Mr.  Hunter  became  its  pur- 
chaser for  a  sum  not  quite  two  thirds 
its  real  value ;  when  all  the  neighbor- 
hood swept  through  the  desecrated 
rooms,  and  chaffered  for  precious  relics.  | 


Fortunately,  they  saved  enough  oat  of 
the  wreck  to  give  them  a  small  means 
of  living ; "  better  than  the  work-honae, 
but  only  just  better,"  said  Mrs.  St 
John  ;  and  indeed  two  hundred  a  year 
to  the  past  owner  of  the  Hall  with  its 
park  and  pleasant  crofts,  its  conserva- 
tory and  pretty  model  cottages,  its 
gardens,  seductive  shrubberies,  gay 
glass-houses,  and  all  the  other  charms 
of  an  English  country  estate,  was  little 
short  of  beggary — ^a  pittance  barely 
lifting  them  above  actual  starvation, 
as  it  seemed  to  them.  So  this  was 
where  Georgie's  motto  had  landed  her; 
and  out  of  " faithful  and  true"  was 
spelled  the  fall  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  in  or  about  Brongh 
Bridge.  But  though  grieved  and  cast 
down,  and  sometimes  a  little  bewilder- 
ed, Georgie  had  never  wavered,  and 
never  felt  the  sacrifice  ill-bestowed. 
"He  will  surelvcome  back  to  me,"  she 
used  to  say  to  herself  "  Grod  will  pre- 
serve his  life  for  me,  and  I  know  uiat 
he  will  keep  his  faith  untouched !" 

This  change  of  fortune  brought  with 
it  other  changes  in  the  family ;  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  St.  John,  no  longer  finding 
their  account  in  home  housekeeping, 
went  off  into  the  world  to  try  what 
fortune  would  come  to  them  through  a 
woman's  shrewishness  and  a  man's  sn- 
pineness;  and  Georgie  and  her  old 
lather  were  left  alone.  Which  was  just 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happen- 
ed to  them ;  it  brought  them  nearer 
together  when  love  was  their  only  con- 
solation; and,  strange  as  it  seemed, 
the  old  man  was  happier  now  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life  before.  For 
Georgie,  doing  what  she  could  to  re- 
pair the  mischief  she  had  caused,  de- 
voted herself  to  him  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  her  nature,  careful  only  that  his 
last  days  should  be  calm  ana  bleaMd, 
and  full  of  the  truest  dignity  and 
sweetest  solace. 

The  Brough  Bridge  people  stood 
bravely  by  their  deposed  princes.  Tme, 
they  were  toadies,  as  all  are  who  are 
poor  and  worldly  both ;  but  they  were 
also  aristocratic,  and  loyal  to  their 
leaders  even  when  in  exile.  Like  de^ 
votees  to  whom  the  mutilated  torso  is 
still  the  god,  they  recognized  the  glo- 
ry'  of  the  Fenton  past  in  the  rcspeot 
which  they  paid  to  the  Fenton  present 
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The  carriages  that  used  to  come  sweep- 
ing up  that  bold  curve  before  the  Hall 
windows  now  drew  meekly  by  the 
little  gate  which  led  into  the  small 
cottage-garden ;  and  it  became  a  point 
of  honor  with  them  all  to  include  "  little 
Georgie  "  in  every  matter  of  gayety  set 
on  foot.  The  same  people  looked  smil- 
ingly on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  of 
course ;  no  one  thought  of  making  the 
Fenton  fall  a  party  question — ^not  even 
Charley  Dunn,  who  had  folt  it  as  keen- 
ly as  u  it  had  happened  to  his  own 
Bister ;  but  though^  they  looked  smil- 
ingly, and  calculated  the  dances  and 
the  suppers  and  the  good  dinners  and 
the  archery-meetings,  and  all  the  other 
pleasures  emanating  from  the  new  in- 
mates of  the  Hall  as  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  little  puritanical  sincerity,  yet 
the  retired  iron-merchant  lost  more 
real  popularity  by  his  conduct  to  the 
Fentons  than  he  would  ever  regain 
if  he  staid  for  generations  at  Brough 
Bridge.  And  he  knew  this,  too  ;  and 
so  did  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Mrs.  Hunter. 
A  country  place  is  one  huge  Dionysius' 
ear,  and  even  whispers  are  carried  on 
the  heads  of  the  waving  corn,  or  on 
the  breath  of  the  evening  wind ;  and 
that  Midas  has  ass's  ears  is  known  to 
all  the  gossips  for  miles  round — and  to 
Midas  himself— if  told  only  to  the 
eglantine  in  the  hedges,  or  to  the  clouds 
in  the  sky.  For  which  reason  ho  hated 
(or  thought  he  hated,  which  answered 
the  same  purpose)  little  Georgie  and 
her  father  with  increased  intensity,  and 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  when  he 
might  hurt  her,  and  so  turn  the  arrow 
in  his  own  wound  dexterously.  But 
she,  comforted  by  her  patient  duties, 
secure  in  her  love,  and  not  ill  at  ease 
in  her  conscience,  bore  every  thing 
with  unruffled  equanimity,  and  did  not 
envy  Annie  TumbuU  either  her  hus- 
band or  her  grand  home,  knowing  so 
surely  what  greater  grace  would  be 
hers  in  the  days  to  come — knowing 
the  reward  of  constancy  and  the  tri- 
umph of  faith  that  would  justify  her 
to  the  world,  as  she  had  been  already 
justified  to  her  own  soul. 

Months  passed.  The  seasons  blos- 
somed, and  ripened,  and  waned  ;  winter 
came  again,  and  after  winter  the  spring, 
and  then  the  blooming  summer,  and 
then  autumn  time,  and  winter  onoe 


more.  Little  Georgie's  girlhood,  like 
the  springtime,  came  up  to  its  loveli- 
est culmination  and  then  passed  into 
the  summer  of  mature  womanhood; 
but  still  no  lover  came  back  from  over 
the  seas  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  still 
her  life  was  fed  on  hope  alone.  People 
said  she  would  be  an  old  maid  —oh ! 
she  was  certain  to  be  one,  unless  she 
would  marry  Charley  Dunn  at  last,  as 
a  reward  for  his  many  years  of  devo- 
tion; but  as  for  any  one  else — then- 
there  was  an  expressive  shrug — poor 
Georgie  Fenton  I  her  day  was  gone  by, 
and  such  a  sweet  pretty  creature  as 
she  was  once,  too!  Charley  Dunn, 
however,  "  didn't  do,"  somehow  ;  and 
Georgie  remained  single  at  the  little 
cottage,  devoted  to  her  father,  and 
wearing  always  that  same  sweet  look 
of  inward  content  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her  since  their  fall  Strange, 
was  it  not,  that  she  should  be  so  happy 
under  ruin  ? 

The  old  father  at  last  began  to  droop, 
and  Georgie  was  soon  to  be  alone.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  time,  when  the 
days  are  short  and  gloomy,  and  the 
nights  are  long  and  dull,  and  when 
loneliness  is  as  bad  as  actual  suffering. 
Yet  this  trial,  too,  Georgie  had  to  un- 
dergo. Her  father  died  just  as  tUe 
winter  set  in;  and  henceforth  her 
hearth  was  unshared  and  her  house 
was  empty.  She  suffered,  too,  in  in- 
come; for  the  old  man,  true  to  his 
habitual  indolence  made  no  will — 
would  make  none — and  the  two  sisters 
shared  the  property  between  them, 
each  having  about  a  hundred  a  year, 
the  one  for  her  private  pocket-money, 
the  other  for  her  maintenance.  And 
then  it  was  that  Georgie  had  her 
second  "  eligible  "  offer  in  the  person  of 
the  newly-appointed  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish, a  young  and  very  estimable  man, 
wJiom  also  she  refused  for  the  sake  of 
tnat  shadowy  love  of  hers  over  the 
seas  among  the  barbarians,  whose  faith 
she  believed  in  as  in  the  sunshine  of  to- 
morrow, and  whose  love  was  dearer  to 
her  than  her  life.  "  Faithful  and  True ;" 
no!  she  would  never  forget  Roger 
Lewin's  motto  I 

Georgie's  hundred  a  year  was,  of 
course,  at  her  own  absolute  disposal. 
It  was  little  enough  to  live  on,  but 
with  care  and  good  management  it  did 
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pretty  well;  better  in  the  country 
where  she  was  known,  than  in  a  town 
among  strangers,  where  she  would  be 
judged  according  to  her  means  only. 
The  capital  was  in  the  funds,  yielding 
the  standard  three  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
and  more  than  one  adyiser  counseled 
her  to  sell  out,  and  invest  in  something 
more  lucrative;  and  not  a  few  coun- 
seled her  to  speculate  boldly — not 
wildly,  but  with  judgment  and  insight : 
advismg  her  as  it*  she  had  been  a  stock- 
broker herself,  and  knew  all  the  mys- 
teries of  settling-day,  and  time-bar- 
gain&,  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  Ca^el 
Court  stags,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in- 
stead of  being  a  little  ignorant  country 
goose,  who  never  could  be  made  to 
comprehend  even  the  art  and  science 
of  banking.  For  a  long  time  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing  proposed ;  but, 
not  being  obstinate  save  on  one  point, 
she  finally  yielded,  and  gave  a  power 
of  attorney  to  Mr.  St.  John  for  the 
sale  of  her  three  thousand  pounds,  he 
having  promised  her  in  a  memorable 
letter  always  rising  up  in  judgment 
against  him,  that  it  should  be  invested 
in  a  mortgage  he  had  handy,  giving 
her,  at  five  per  cent,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  instead  of  only  a 
hundred  and  five.  Georgic  thought 
the  odd  forty-five  would  bo  very  wel- 
come ;  and  she  knew  that  mortgages 
were  as  safe  as  consols ;  so  she  thanked 
her  brother-in-law  for  his  kindness,  sold 
out  her  store,  and  sat  down  to  her  lone- 
ly dinner,  quite  rich  in  anticipation. 

Mr.  St.  John  took  her  money ;  and 
did  not  invest  it  in  the  mortgage. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
.he  bought  some  shares  in  a  foreign 
mine  which  was  to  make  every  one's 
fortune,  really  thinking  that  he  had 
thereby  secured  Georgie  a  handsome 
independence  for  life.  Stephen  St. 
John  was  one  of  those  feather-headed 
men  who  never  learn  wisdom  from  ^- 
perience,  and  who  are  forever  twisting 
Atlantic  cables  out  of  sea-sand. 

The  consequences  so  fatally  sure  to 
ensue  to  all  women  who  speculate  at 
first  hand  or  second,  came  to  Georgie. 
The  foreign  mines,  after  raising  an 
enormous  sum  from  English  specula- 
tors, suddenly  collapsed  ;  and  Georgie, 
and  Mr.  St.  John  himself,  and  all  oth- 
ers who  had  trusted  in  them,  woke  up 


one  morning  to  irreparable  disaster. 
It  was  as  if  the  dykes  had  broken 
loose  in  the  night;  or  Sol  way  Moss 
had  again  suddenly  marched  forth, 
pouring  stones  and  mud  and  ruin  over 
their  whole  estates.  So  now  surely 
the  cup  was  full,  and  "  Faithful  and 
True  "  was  the  asp  round  its  edge — a 
mere  will-o'-the-wisp,  leading  her  by 
false  likeness  of  warmth  and  light 
through  nothing  but  swamps  and  quag- 
mires I 

She  was  ruined ;  more  hopelessly 
than  even  when  Mr.  Himter  sent  off 
his  angry  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Pike — than  even  when  the  old  Hall 
was  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  knocked  down  to  her  rejected 
lover  at  two  thirds  its  real  value.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  stunned,  a  little  sick, 
when  she  read  Mr.  St.  John's  letter. 
The  world  looked  so  large,  and  blank, 
and  dark  to  her !  and  yet  she  had  to 
go  out  into  it,  and  make  her  way 
through  its  desolation  as  she  best 
could.  Earnestly  she  desired  to  re- 
main at  Brough  Bridge ;  but  by  what 
magic  process  to  get  her  living  out  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  poorly-dowried 
place  ?  The  attempt  seemed  very  hope- 
less ;  and  yet  it  must  be  made ;  for  she 
must  live  by  work  if  she  would  not 
starve  in  idleness.  She  had  but  one  re- 
source ;  few  women  have  more,  or  other 
— she  could  teach.  At  least,  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  so,  for  she  had  been 
well  taught  herself;  and  there  were  a 
few  young  creatures  about, whose  minds 
wanted  training  such  as  she  perhaps 
could  supply  as  well  as  another ;  and 
specially  there  were  Mr.  Hunter's  two 
children  at  the  Hall ;  the  one  a  girl  of 
seven,  and  the  other  a  boy  of  five, 
who  would  come  under  her  hand  very 
well.  So  Georgie  had  some  circulars 
printed,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that 
Miss  Fenton  would  engage  herself  as 
instructress  in  all  manner  of  arts  and 
sciences  to  all  requiring  her  services, 
at  so  much  a  week ;  by  no  means  too 
high  terms,  poor  Cxeorgio  !  These  cir- 
culars she  sent  to  all  the  people  round 
about;  and,  among  others,  to  "Mrs. 
Samuel  Harmer  itunter,"  (the  lady 
liked  all  her  names  to  be  used,)  '  The 
Hall.' 

*'  I  heard  she  was  ruined,"  said  Mr. 
Hunter  morosely.  He  was  seldom  any 
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tiling  but  morose,  especially  to  his 
wife. 

"  And  I  suppose  that  is  why  you  have 
been  in  such  a  dreadful  temper  these 
last  few  days,"  retorted  his  wife,  whose 
Boul  had  never  shaken  off  its  jealousy, 
nor  her  eyes  cleared  themselves  of  their 
sea-green. 

"I  did  not  know  that  I  .had  been  par- 
ticularly disagreeable,"  said  Mr.  Himter 
with  a  sneer.  "  I  know  too  well  by  this 
time  that  I  am  always  disagreeable  to 
you,  Mrs.  Hunter,  whatever  mood  I 
may  be  in." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  not  a  bad 
guesser,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter  with  an  un- 
pleasant laugh.  "You  are  becoming 
quite  brilliant  in  your  old  age  !" 

Then  she  went  to  her  "  davenport," 
and  without  more  words,  or  any  thing 
like  consultation  with  her  husband, 
wrote  off  to  Miss  Fenton  a  cold  offer 
of  an  engagement  for  three  days  in 
the  week  only,  to  teach  her  two  child- 
ren all  they  ought  to  know. 

Gcorgic  quivered  a  little  when  she 
received  this  note.  •  She  had  never  been 
on  visiting  terms  with  the  Hunters 
since  their  marriage ;  and  of  late,  scarce- 
ly on  bowing  terms.  As  time  wore  on, 
Mr.  Hunter  had  become  more  and  more 
severe  against  her;  her  every  trial 
seeming  not  to  soften,  but  to  anger  and 
inflame  him ;  thinking,  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  wounded  self-love,  of  the 
fine  position  she  had  thrown  away  for 
a  disgraceful  fancy,  and  of  the  insult 
she  had  offered  him  in  her  rejection 
and  most  shameful  preference.  Which 
showed  that  at  least  the  hurt  of  love 
remained,  if  of  a  soured  and  heated 
kind,  not  even  skinned  over  with  pity 
or  forgiveness.  But  painful  as  it  was  to 
her  to  go  to  the  Hall  under  any  circum- 
stances— doubly  painful  under  the  pre- 
sent— it  would  not  do  to  let  sentiment 
and  feeling  interfere  with  her  life, 
thought  Georgie ;  so  she  buckled  on 
her  armor,  and  answered  Mrs.  Hunter 
In  her  own  form,  accepting  the  engage- 
ment proffered,  and  proposing  to  begin 
next  Monday ;  it  was  now  Friday. 

"  I  have  enoraged  that  Miss  Fenton  to 
teach  the  children,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter 
contemptuously  tossing  Georgie's  note 
to  her  husband.  He  took  it  with  al- 
most a  start ;  but  so  easily  suppressed 
that  Mrs.  Hunter  saw  only  a  certain 


quickness  of  movement,  which  might 
have  been  mere  rudeness  or  gaucherie  of 
manner — "snatching  like  a  monkey," 
as  she  phrased  it ;  "  I  suppose  she  is 
capable  of  teaching  them  the  rudi- 
ments," she  added,  even  more  offens- 
ively. 

"1  should  say  better  than  their 
mother,"  retorted  Mr^  Hunter,  who  had 
passed  into  the  phase  of  utter  disbe- 
lief in  any  virtue,  quality,  or  acquire- 
ment whatever  of  his  wife's. 

"  Of  course  you  think  so  !"  said  Mrs. 
Hunter  with  her  unpleasant  lau^h. 
"  What  a  pity  it  was  she  did  not  recip- 
rocate your  high  esteem !" 

And  then  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  daily  occupation  of  jangling, 
which  they  followed  with  as  much  zeal 
as  if  their  bread  depended  on  its  con- 
tinuance for  a  given  time  unchecked. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  Georgie 
went  to  the  Hall,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  left  it  with  her  old  father,  a 
ruined  man  through  her.  There  was 
the  old  place ;  the  conservatory,  where 
she  and  Roger  had  so  often  had  their 
brief  stolen  meetings ;  the  large  bay- 
windows  where  he  used  to  snatch  a 
few  precious  moments  more,  when 
lynx-eyed  sister  Carry  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  ;  the  shrubbery  where  she 
played  as  a  child;  the  fields  behind 
the  house,  where  the  red  cow  once  ran 
at  her,  (she  could  just  see  the  green 
through  the  trees,  and  the  old  thorn 
standing  in  the  midst ;)  the  way  to  the 
back-door ;  and  the  very  kitchen-win- 
dow all  askew,  where  old  Jane,  the 
cook,  had  so  often  given  her  "  sugar- 
bread  "  through  the  bars ;  all  the  old 
memories  of  the  past  coming  on  her 
in  a  flood  as  she  went  slowly  up  the 
walk,  counting  the  flowers,  and  recog- 
nizing every  bush  and  plot,  till  she 
stood  on  the  broad  low  step,  and  knock- 
ed at  the  door. 

In  the  hall  stood  Mr.  Hunter,  cold, 
stony,  and  insolent  with  that  insolence 
of  despair  which  knows  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  had  from  love.  But  Georgip 
had  nerved  herself,  so  did  not  shrink. 
She  went  to  her  work  with  something 
of  the  desperate  courage  of  a  man  go- 
ing up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  re- 
solved to  undergo  whatever  might  be 
appointed.  She  bowed  to  the  master 
as  he  passed;  and  he  coldly  to  her; 
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yet  the  sight  of  her  face  in  her  own 
hall  moved  him,  and  he  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  saw  her  last  there,  she  in 
all  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  and  he  in  the 
ftush  and  confidence  of  love.  She  was 
but  just  twenty  then;  now  she  was 
eight  and  twenty,  and  her  youth  had 
gone,  and  years  of  care  and  sorrow  had 
dimmed  her  beauty,  and  traced  on  her 
face  the  tracks  and  courses  of  the  fu- 
ture deepened  lines — not  so  far  off 
now  !  But  still  the  countenance  was 
Bweet  and  tranquil  if  sorrowful,  and 

Eure  and  loving  as  always.  And  when 
e  thought  of  what  love  it  was  that 
shone  upon  it,  and  of  his  own  humili- 
ation, his  heart  turned  into  stone  again, 
and  he  drew  back  the  hand  he  had 
more  than  half  extended  to  welcome 
her. 

And  so  she  passed  him  without  a 
word  of  greetmg,  and  followed  the 
servant  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
sat  Miss  Annie  TurnbuU  translated,  in 
her  usual  aristocracy  and  transcendant 
insolence. 

Mrs.  Hunter  bowed  as  her  guest 
entered ;  but  she  did  not  rise  from  her 
place,  and  she  did  not  offer  her  hand. 
"I  presume.  Miss  Fenton,  you  are 
capable  of  the  charge  you  assume,  and 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  you  ?"  she  said 
at  once,  without  further  preamble, 
tranquilly  continuing  her  bead-work. 

"  Your  children  are  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced, I  suppose?"  answered  Geor- 
gie  quietly.  "  I  do  not  feel  afraid  to 
undertake  their  education.  Would  you 
like  to  put  me  through  a  preliminary 
examination  ?" 

Mrs.  Hunter  looked  up  sharply. 
Was  Georgie  Fenton  really  a  fool,  as 
she  had  so  often  called  her,  or  was 
there  a  subtle  secret  sarcasm  in  this, 
almost  beyond  her  own  powers  of 
penetration  ?  She  read  nothing  in  the 
quiet  face  looking  full  into  hers,  but 
she  got  uncomfortable  herself,  and  with 
her  discomfort  somewhat  more  inso- 
lent. 

"I  scarcely  think  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity for  that,"  she  said,  as  if  half- 
doubtful  on  the  point.  "You  were 
educated  as  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  have  retained  sufficient  traces 
and  reminiscences  of  that  time  to  be 
an  efficient  trainer  of  a  lady's  nursery. 
But,  of  course,  both  Mr.  Hunter  and 


myself  are  particular — ^very  particular, 
indeed  —  as  to  the  person  we  place 
about  the  children,  and  you  must  for- 
give me  for  being  explicit." 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  be  particu- 
lar, and  explicit  too,"  answered  Geor- 
gie ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  myself  that  you 
like  to  ask.  Would  you  like  to  know 
the  school  I  went  to  when  I  was 
young  ?  and  about  poor  dear  mamma's 
family?" 

Again  Mre.  Hunter  was  startled; 
but  not  liking  to  undertake  a  duel 
where  her  adversary  kept  her  wea- 
pon masked,  she  prudently  retreated. 
"What  nonsense  you  are  talking. 
Miss  Fenton  !"  she  said  tartly  ;  "  as  if 
I  did  not  know  all  about  you  well 
enough  by  this  time !" 

"  Then  I  do  not  see  the  good  of  pro- 
longing this  conversation,"  said  Geor- 
gie rising.  She  had  gained  her  point. 
"You  know  all  about  me,  you  say, 
and  have  agreed  to  my  terms :  had  I 
not  then  better  begin  at  once  with  the 
children,  instead  of  taking  up  your 
valuable  time  longer?  If  you  agree 
to  my  teaching  them  at  all,"  she  con- 
tinued a  littlehastily,  "  it  is  really  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  my  capacity,  or  whether  I  am 
fitted  by  education  and  habits  to  be- 
come the  governess  of  two  little  child- 
ren of  five  and  seven !" 

"  You  have  not  conquered  your  old 
excitability,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter 
coldly,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Show  Miss 
Fenton  into  the  school-room,"  she 
said,  as  the  servant  entered.  "Good 
morning.  Miss  Fenton ;  I  hope  I  shall 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  you  in 
every  respect,"  she  added,  as  Georgie, 
bowmg  to  her  more  haughtily  than 
beseemed  a  poor  governess  quitting 
the  presence  of  her  patroness,  walked 
away  to  enter  on  her  first  day's  duties 
as  governess  to  the  Harmer  Hunter 
children  at  the  old  Hall. 

When  she  went  home  that  night, 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep  like  a  baby. 
But  she  did  not  give  in :  the  path  ap- 
pointed for  her  walking  was  rough, 
and  lonely,  and  stonv  enough,  and  her 
heart  failed  her  for  fear  of  its  terrible 
ways  and  the  pitfalls  besetting  it; 
but  she  knew  that  she  ought  to  go 
through  with  it  to  the  end,  letting 
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neither  temper  nor  sentiment  move 
her :  and  she  did  so. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Georgio 
Fenton's  teaching  the  undeveloped 
young  at  Brough  Bridge;  and  soon 
she  had  quite  a  sufficient  clientele  to 
make  her  easy  about  the  butcher  and 
baker,  and  such  grim  ogres  of  destiny 
waiting  at  the  back  of  all  unprotected 
females,  self-helping,  whose  own  hands 
are  their  only  safeguards  against  de- 
struction. She  gained,  too,  in  respect, 
if  that  were  possible ;  for  the  Brough 
Bridge  people  liked  her  stanch  ad- 
hesion to  them,  and  loved  to  contrast 
it  with  the  flighty  restlessness  of  the 
present  day,  when  "girls  are  never 
satisfied  unless  they  are  sprawling 
all  over  the  world,"  as  the  old  Admi- 
ral said,  puckering  up  his  little  shriv- 
eled monkey  face  curiously.  Even 
old  Lady  Scratchley,  who  had  never 
been  a  profound  admirer  of  the  Fen- 
tons  in  their  palmy  days,  offered  Miss 
Georgie  free  bed  and  board,  and  twen- 
.  ty  pounds  a  year  "  compliment,"  (she 
was  a  euphemistic  old  lady,  that  I)  if 
she  chose  to  go  to  Laburnam  Cottage 
as  nominal  guest,  but  in  reality  as 
companion.  vVhich  was  a  great  deal 
to  emanate  from  beneath  that  wonder- 
ful beflowered  wig ;  seeing  that,  as  it 
was,  the  old  lady  could  scarcely  get 
both  tattered  ends  to  meet,  and  calcu- 
lated mouths  and  loaves  as  if  she  was 
calculating  diamonds  and  their  set- 
tings. But  Georgio  preferred  the  cold 
independence  of  her  governessing ; 
and  now  that  the  first  shock  was  over, 
^nd  she  had  settled  into  her  new  niche 
in  the  Hall — where,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, the  Hunters  never  disturbed  her 
— liked  better  to  teach  the  little  ones 
their  two  and  two  make  four  than  to 
read  Balzac  and  the  Times  alternately 
to  my  lady,  varied  with  episodes  of 
scandal  such  as  only  aristocratic  old 
ladies,  despising  the  commoner  sort, 
can  indulge  in.  In  which  she  was 
wise;  the  iciest  and  hardest  independ- 
ence being  better  than  fetters  worn 
under  eider-down  and  pranked  round 
with  silk  velvet,  let  them  be  never  so 
slight  and  never  so  richly  covered. 

How  every  body  was  getting  mar- 
ried at  Brough  Bridge!  every  body 
but  Georgie  Fenton,  who  "  hung  on 
hand"  in  a  manner  marvelous  to  all 


men.  Even  Charley  Dunn,  forsaking 
the  colors  he  had  worn  on  his  sleeve 
for  more  than  twelve  years  now,  took 
upon  himself  to  reward  Miss  Louisa's 
rollicking  constancy,  and  to  put  their 
two  nothings  a  year  into  one  common 
purse,  with  the  rather  wild  design  of 
making  something  out  of  the  con- 
glomerate. Maggie  Wood  and  the 
old  Admiral  were  married  last  spring ; 
and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaite  had 
hooked  and  landed  young  Mr.  Whit- 
ing Fox,  the  diplomatist  from  London ; 
Miss  Moss  had  found  her  official  as- 
signee the  year  of  the  Fenton s'  down- 
fall and  Miss  Annie's  elevation;  and 
one  of  the  Miss  Hawtreys  had  perched 
on  a  twig  of  foreign  growth,  and  sang 
her  little  French  romances  and  Italian 
canzonettas  under  a  roof-tree  of  her 
own.  But  none  of  the  Miss  Globbs 
had  gone  off  yet,  though  Louisa  had 
long  been  talked  about  with  Charley 
Dunn,  and  half  Brough  Bridge  saia 
they  had  been  engaged  this  dozen 
years  or  more;  which  was  premature 
and  an  extension  of  the  fact ;  they 
only  "made  it  up  last  week,"  said 
Charley,  "and  you  are  the  first  we 
have  told  it  to  after  mamma  and  the 
girls.  Miss  Georgie." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  ?im  very  glad  I" 
said  little  Georgie  cordially.  "You 
are  quite  formed  for  each  other,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  could  have  made  a 
better  choice,  either  of  you." 

Charley  winked  his  eyes ;  a  habit 
of  his  when  he  was  rather  at^a  loss 
what  to  say ;  and  Miss  Louisa  lausjhed 
one  of  her  loud  explosive  laughs,  like  a 
hilarious  ten-pounder  going  off. 

"Only  one  I"  she  said,  or  rather 
shouted.  "Charley  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  another  choice,  if  she 
would  have  had  him.  Miss  Fenton  I" 

And  then  they  all  laughed,  and 
Georgie  blushed  for  a  variation.  "  You 
were  always  a  mad-cap,"  she  said  to 
Louisa,  "  and  will  never  be  better." 

"  Never  above  confessing  the  truth 
and  sticking  to  it,"  said  Miss  Louisa. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  this  is  the  truth 
now!"  cried  Charley  giving  her  a 
great  hug  as  they  turned  homeward 
through  the  lane, 

"  Oh  !  the  saints  be  praised,  Fm  not 

i'ealous.  Miss   Georgie!"    called    out 
iOuisa  at  the  top  of  her  voice.    And 
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at  that  moment  the  Hunters'  carriage, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  in  state  to- 
gether, dashed  past  Georgie  standing 
by  her  little  garden-gate,  and  heard 
what  Miss  Louisa  said,  which  made 
them  wince,  though  from  different 
causes. 

Georgie  Fenton,  though  of  a  pure 
constitution,  was  not  strong ;  and  the 
incessant  exposure  to  all  weathers  tried 
her,  especially  in  the  winter.  She 
struggled  manfully  against  the  feeling 
of  weakness  and  weariness  creeping 
over  her,  but  she  could  not  overcome 
it ;  and  it  was  often  almost  more  than 
she  could  do  to  walk  the  mile  and  a 
half  which  lay  between  her  cottage 
and  the  Hall.  Then  she  caught  cold, 
and  had  a  hollow  cough,  and  a  pain  in 
her  side,  which  she  m  her  innocence 
and  bravery  called  a  "  stitch  ;"  and  so 
began  to  be  seriously  ill,  as  every  one 
who  looked  at  her  could  see.  Even 
Mrs.  Hunter  who  first  called  it  affec- 
tation and  nonsense  and  sundry  other 
things  of  the  same  moral  standard, 
even  she  was  forced  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
cuse which  came  one  day,  "  too  ill  to 
leave  my  bed,  but  hope  to  be  better 
soon:"  while  Mr.  Hunter  almost 
groaned,  as  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
'*  I  wish  she  would  die,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
her !" 

And  so  poor  Georgie  broke  down  at 
last,  and  the  wolf  that  had  been  so 
long  kept  away  from  the  frail  door 
now  put  his  black  paws  into  the  gap 
which  her  failing  health  had  made ; 
and  soon  it  seemed  that  not  only  his 
paws  but  his  whole  gaunt  body  would 
come  through.  The  people  were  very 
kind — very  kind  indeed,  at  first.  They 
sent  her  wine  and  jelly,  and  good 
things  which  she  could  not  eat :  and 
on  some  days  she  was  overloaded,  and 
on  others  almost  starving:  but,  how- 
ever kind  people  may  be,  this  desul- 
tory manner  of  nursing  an  invalid  is 
not  very  satisfactory;  besides,  even 
the  most  generous  get  tired  of  doing 
kindnesses  to  the  same  person  after  a 
time — unless,  indeed,  they  can  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  individual  right  of  pa- 
tronage, and  then  they  will  go  on 
swimmingly  for  as  long  as  the  world 
knows — and  all  more  or  less  believe  in 
fairy  godmothers,  who  supply  good 
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gifts  unseen  in  the  gracious  secrecy  of 
the  night.  All  these,  and  more  phases 
than  these,  the  Brough  Bridge  people 
went  through  during  little  Georgie's 
illness  ;  but  she  bore  up  through  it  all 
with  her  own  sweet  patience,  and  never 
once  felt  that  "Faithful  and  True," 
which  had  brought  her  to  this  was 
aught  but  a  talisman  and  a  blessing. 

"And  even  if  he  is  dead,"  said 
Georgie  weeping,  "I  would  rather 
live  as  I  do  now,  true  to  his  memory 
and  to  be  his  wife  in  heaven,  than  have 
any  amount  of  riches  from  any  other 
man."  At  which  Charley  Dunn,  to 
whoms  he  said  this,  wept  too,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  kissed  it  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Catholic  kissing  a  relic,  saying 
earnestly:  "God  bless  you!  you  are 
the  best  and  dearest  little  woman  in 
this  world !" 

Before  the  spring  came  round  again, 
Georgie  Fenton  was  justified  in  her 
faith.  In  the  cold  winter  night  came 
a  hurried  knock  at  her  little  door,  and 
a  stranger,  snow-clad,  and  with  the 
frost-rime  hanging  round  his  beard  and 
hair,  entered  her  small  room  where 
she  lay  on  a  couch  beside  the  fire,  as 
white  as  the  snow-drifts  outside.  She 
started  and  cried  out  as  the  tall,  rough- 
looking  stranger  dashed  aside  the  little 
servant  at  the  door  and  strode  iu  as 
one  with  authority ;  but  she  cried  out 
no  more  when  he  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  from  off  the  couch,  and  held  her 
to  his  heart,  whispering  her  name.  It 
was  Roger — now  her  Roger,  her  own, 
for  life  and  death,  for  time  and  eter- 
nity— come  back  as  he  had  promised, 
and  as  she  had  believed  and  lived  for. 
"Faithful  and  True"  both  of  them  had 
been;  and  now  their  day  of  recom- 
pense had  come :  such  as  ever  comes 
to  truth  and  fidelity,  to  courage  and 
to  constancy,  to  honor  and  to  love  I 
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The  precise  rank  in  English  litera- 
ture to  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  en- 
titled, is  one  of  those  literary  questions 
on  which  no  final  judgment  has  yet 
been  delivered.  It  seems,  at  first  sight, 
to  possess  none  of  those  attractions 
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which  in  the  case  of  other  eighteenth 
century  authors  have  secured  the  set- 
tlement of  their  claims.  Some  have 
been  gifted  with  humor,  of  which  no 
lapse  of  years  can  destroy  the  flavor. 
Some  have  written  great  standard 
works,  the  admitted  representatives  of 
English  genius  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Others,  again,  have  been  famous 
wits  and  talkers,  or  identified  with 
some  special  principles  dear  to  the 
heart  ot  the  English  nation.  But  Bol- 
ingbroke,  unluckily  for  himself,  pos- 
sessed none  of  these  recommendations. 
Though  a  charming  conversationalist, 
he  was  no  professed  wit.  His  works 
are  fragments ;  and  his  principles 
either  forgotten  or  suspected.  He  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  statesman ;  and  in 
seeking  to  make  literature  retrieve  his 
lost  position  in  politics,  he  only  fettered 
his  pen  without  advancing  very  far  to- 
ward the  recovery  of  his  power.  Be- 
tween these  two  stools,  indeed,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  in  more  senses  than  one. 
JHis  political  engagements  prevented 
him  from  giving  that  complete  devo- 
tion to  any  kind  of  literary  work  which 
is  necessary  to  the  highest  success  in 
it,  while  his  philosophical  writings,  im- 
mature and  discursive  on  this  very 
account,  have  created  in  turn  an  inera- 
dicable prejudice  against  his  politics. 
Churchmen  hate  him  for  a  skeptic,  and 
skeptics  hate  him  for  a  Tory.  The 
fashionable  school  of  criticism  affects 
to  look  down  upon  his  style,  and 
modem,  science  pronounces  his  philo- 
sophy superficial. 

jBut  for  all  this  there  certainly  are 
reasons  which  make  the  nature  of  his 
works  a  subject  of  real  interest  to  the 
Btudent,  be  he  a  literary  or  a  political, 
a  philosophic  or  a  social  student. 
Bolingbroke  stands  out  clearly  enough 
among  the  men  of  the  last  century,  if 
not  exactly  as  the  founder  of  a  scnool 
of  thought  which  Voltaire  fancied  he 
beheld  in  him,  as  the  founder  at  least 
of  what  we  now  understand  by  the 
term  political  literature.  And  even  in 
philosophy,  though  he  was  only  one 
among  others  in  this  country,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  skepticism  in  France, 
if  one  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  him 
the  actual  tutor  of  Voltaire.  The 
Frenchman,  we  know,  received  a  very 


deep  impression  from  his  intercourse 
with  Bolingbroke  ;  and  returned  to 
France  as  the  apostle,  in  his  own  eyes, 
of  that  new  creed  of  which  he  thought 
England  was  the  mother.  As  a  writer 
of  English,  w^ho  has  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  style,  Bolingbroke  de- 
serves more  attention  from  the  class  of 
professional  critics  than  he  has  hitherto 
received:  And  as  a  social  figure  in  our 
past  annals,  of  what  a  circle  is  he  not 
the  centre,  whether  in  London  or  in 
Paris,  on  his  farm  at  Dawley  1>t  in  his 
old  Manor-house  at  Battersea ! 

In  saying  that  Bolingbroke  may 
fairly  be  called  the  founder  of  modern 
political  literature,  we  are  not  over- 
looking all  the  mass  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  which  had  been  published 
for  political  purposes  long  before  the 
time  of  St.  John.  But  these  could 
scarcely  be  called  literature.  Dryden's 
poems  of  The  Hind  and  Panther,  and 
Absqlom  and  Achitophel,  more  nearly 
answer  to  the  standard;  while,  of 
course,  the  Guardian,  the  SpectatoVy 
and  the  Tattler  bore  every  now  and 
then  a  tinge  of  political  color.  But 
earlier  in  the  JEJxaminer,  and  later  in 
the  Craftsman,  Bolingbroke  was  the 
first  man  who  made  "journalism"  a 
power  in  the  state.  The  contributors 
to  the  Postboys,  and  the  Courants,  and 
the  Flxjing  Posts,  and  the  shoal  of 
papers  which  swarmed  under  such 
names  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  no  mark 
or  education:  the  Grub-street  gang, 
indeed,  who,  though  they  might  some- 
times sting,  were  never  strong  enough 
to  crush ;  who,  though  they  might  vex 
individuals,  would  never  agitate  minis- 
tries. But  when  Bolingbroke  came 
into  the  arena,  the  conflict  at  once  as- 
sumed a  new  shape,  which  it  has  borne, 
with  certain  intervals,  ever  since.  In 
conjunction  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot, 
whose  articles  he  inspired,  he  raised 
the  Examiner  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
party  organ  exercising  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  public  affairs.  The  Whig 
tJxaminer  was  immediately  brought 
out  by  Addison  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  Tory  one.  Neither  of 
them  were  long  lived ;  yet  both  lived 
long  enough  to  afford  encouragement 
to  future  efforts ;  and  after  his  return 
from  France  in  1723,  it  was  a  very 
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little  while  before  Bolingbroke  resum- 
ed the  post,  which  he  had  dropped  in 
1711,  01  a  periodical  political  essayist. 

The  Craftsirnan^  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  December, 
1726,  was  a  weekly  paper  edited  by 
Nicholas  Amherst,  under  the  nomme 
de  plume  of  Caleb  Danvers.  The  chief 
contributors,  besides  Amherst  himself, 
were  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney ; 
and  as  it  was  undertaken  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  more  serious  and  ex- 
tensive designs  than  any  former  paper 
of  the  class,  so  was  its  success,  or  at 
least  its  circulation,  the  greatest  which 
had  yet  been  known — greater  even 
than  the  Spectator's.  The  Examiner 
had  been,  as  it  were,  a  trial,  a  mere 
prelude  on  an  organ  whose  powers, 
then  but  little  understood,  were  de- 
stined to  so^  vast  a  development.  But 
the  Craftsman  was  a  far  more  vigor- 
ous, well-considered,  and  well-sustain- 
ed eiTort,  ^hich  brought  journalism  of 
that  peculiar  class  from  infancy  to  ad- 
olescence at  a  bound.  And  whereas 
Bolingbroke  himself  wrote  but  few 
papers  in  the  Examiner^  though  he 
doubtless  suggested  the  majority,  he 
was,  from  its  commencement,  the  lead- 
ing contributor  of  the  Craftsman^  and 
the  author  of  all  its  popularity.  From 
that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant succession  of  journals,  conducted 
on  the  same  principle,  with  diiferent 
degrees  of  ability.  When  the  Crafts- 
man  ceased,  Lord  Chesterfield  contri- 
buted to  the  World  a  series  of  politi- 
cal essays  of  which  Bolingbroke,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  had  obviously  sup- 
plied the  model.  Smollett  and  tfunius 
caught  up  the  mantle  in  turn.  It  was 
passed  on  to  the  daily  pai)ers  which, 
about  the  time  that  tfunius  ceased 
writing,  first  began  to  acquire  their 
modern  shape,  weight,  and  respecta- 
bility. It  inspired  more  especially  the 
Anti-Jacobin^  the  JEJxami?ier,  and  the 
John  Bull ;  and  in  quite  our  own  day 
was  revived  again  in  the  existing  Press, 

All  members  of  the  profession  of 
journalism,  therefore,  as  well  as  all 
believers  in  the  usefulness  of  the  press, 
are  bound  to  respect  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
however  much  they  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  as  the  first  man  who  brought 
to  the  practice  of  it  the  prestige  of  a 
noble  name,  a  great  position,  and  a 


great  genius;  who  showed  how  well 
it  could  be  conducted  by  statesmen, 
gentlemen,  and  scholars ;  who  made  it, 
m  two  words,  what  it  has  never  since 
ceased  to  be,  a  part  of  politics  and  a 
part  of  literature. 

The  immediate  object  which  this 
celebrated  journal  proposed  to  itself 
was  not  directly  attained.  That  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  write 
down  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  For  ten 
years  Bolingbroke  and  his  colleagues 
labored  incessantly  at  the  task ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  so  slight 
an  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
Parliamentary  strength  of  ministers 
that  Bolingbroke  retired  from  the  field. 
At  the  general  election  of  1735,  though 
Walpole's  majority  was  reduced,  it 
was  still  powerful  enough  to  bear  him 
up  for  another  seven  years.  AccQrd- 
ingly,  in  the  following  year,  the  Crafts- 
ma7i  was  discontinued,  and  Boling- 
broke returned  to  France,  having  lost 
all  hope  of  eflfecting  for  the  present 
that  coalition  against  Walpole  which 
at  one  time  seemed  within  his  reach ; 
and  feeling  it  perhaps  unsafe,  as  well 
as  useless,  to  continue  to  provoke  the 
minister,  who  was  now  emboldened  to 
retaliate  by  a  renewed  lease  of  power. 
But  although  the  fire  of  the  Craftsm/zn 
had  failed  to  bring  down  Walpole's 
colors,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tnat  it 
left  him  in  a  sinking  state.  The  effect 
of  such  a  series  of  essays,  so  full  of 
knowledge,  so  full  of  epigrain,  so  lofti- 
ly sarcastic,  and  so  bitterly  ironical; 
written  with  that  nameless  air  of  supe- 
riority which  denotes  the  man  of  rank 
and  fashion  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world  in  all  its  aspects, 
of  which  humbler  men  only  dream, 
must  have  been  enormous.  It  shook 
even,  though  it  could  not  at  once  throw 
down,  the  solid  walls  of  Whiggery, 
held  together,  as  they  were,  by  golden 
mortar.  But  outside  of  that  narrow 
fortress,  in  and  among  the  rising  gener- 
ation as  yet  unlimed  by  the  fowler,  it 
is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  it 
created  a  great  party.  Tlie  men  who 
had  reached  middle  age  when  George 
the  Third  ascended  the  throne  must 
have  been  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  life  when  the  Craftsman  was 
in  vogue.  Four  fifths  of  them  were 
Tories.  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Gold- 
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Bmith,  Smollett,  were  all  Tories.  Of 
ihe  leading  men  of  letters  of  that  gen- 
eration Fielding  was  almost  the  only 
Whig.  It  seems  mere  perverseness  to 
donbt  that  much  of  the  result  was  due 
to  that  powerful  writer  who  picked  up 
the  rival  creed  from  the  dust  in  which 
it  lay  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  First,  sedulously  filtered 
it  of  all  its  Jacobite  elements,  gave  it 
once  more  numbers,  an  idea,  and  a  pur- 
pose, and  identified  it  with  the  union 
of  two  principles,  which  seemed  to 
comprise  all  which  Englishmen  cared 
about-^liberty  and  loyalty. 

That  the  political  theories  embodied 
in  the  Dissertation  upon  Parties^  and 
others  of  Bolingbroke's  writings  pub- 
lished either  in  the  Craftsman  or  sepa- 
rately, will  not  always  bear  the  test 
of  scientific  examination  is  quite  true. 
His  conception  of  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Walpole's  administration  was 
perhaps  as  hollow  as  the  evils  them- 
selves were  real.  But  all  men  could 
Bee  the  reality  of  the  one,  while  all, 
especially  young  men,  could  not  see 
the  hollowness  of  the  other.  Immense 
influence  has  been  exercised  ere  now 
by  works  of  which  the  authors  them- 
selves would  have  been  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain exactly  what  they  meant.  If 
Bolingbroke  had  been  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  his  ideal  constitu- 
tion was  to  work.  But  held  up  merely 
as  a  contrast  by  the  side  of  the  pre- 
vailing system,  it  brought  out  into 
bold  relief  the  particular  evils  of  the 
latter,  while  the  weakness  of  the  plan 
by  which  they  were  to  be  avoided  in 
future  was  concealed  under  glowing 
generalities.  These,  however,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  imagi- 
nation when  the  reason  had  been  al- 
ready silenced  by  an  appeal  to  actual 
facts.  Walpole's  government  was  bad. 
Men  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  that. 
Bolingbroke's  theory  was  a  grand  one ; 
they  were  proportionately  impressed 
with  it.  Whether  it  would  work  or  not 
was  a  question  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  solve,'  and  which  it  did  not 
perhaps  occur  to  them  to  ask.  Their 
common -sense  was  satisfied  by  the 
negative  side  of  the  argument,  their 
imagination  by  the  positive ;  the 
strength  of  the  one  helped  out  the 


weakness  of  the  other ;  and  as  we  re- 
flect on  them  we  shall  cease  to  feel  the 
least  surprise  at  the  immense  reputa- 
tion which  Bolingbroke  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime,  or  to  doubt  the  preponderatr 
ing  influence  which  he  exerted  over 
the  renaissance  of  Toryism  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  only  pieces  composed  by  Boling- 
broke prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Craftsman  are  the  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  which  we  have 
described  in  a  previous  article,  and  the 
reflections  upon  exile,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  para- 
phrase of  Seneca,  which  Bolingbroke 
wrote  to  amuse  himself  while  in  exile, 
about  the  year  1717:  we  may  there- 
fore pass  on  at  once  to  an  examination 
of  that  series  of  political  and  historical 
writings  which,  commencinglin  1726, 
continued  with  brief  interruptions 
down  to  1749.  One  considerable 
drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing these  earlier  contributions  of 
Bolingbroke  to  the  columns  of  the 
Craftsman  is  the  unimportant  and,  at 
the  same  time,  very  complicated  na- 
ture of  the  transactions  f  o  which  they 
refer.  From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession-^ 
that  is,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years 
— the  succession  of  petty  intrigues, 
petty  wars,  petty  treaties,  and  petty 
conferences,  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  mixed  up,  is  perfectly  bewilder- 
ing. Neither  Spain  nor  Austria  was 
satisfied  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Spain  had  lost  Gibraltar  and  her  Ital- 
ian provinces,  which,  though  they  had 
never  belonged  to  Philip  the  Fifth, 
were  still  considered  national  losses, 
and  her  bitterness  of  feeling  toward 
England  on  these  accounts  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  causes  of  those  perpe- 
tual collisions  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English  in  the  West-Indies, 
which  for  twenty  years  was  a  salient 
topic  in  British  politics,  and  a  fertile 
source  of  embroilments.  Austria  was, 
of  course,  not  satisfied  with  having 
lost  the  whole  Spanish  inheritance, 
and  she  was  intent,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  some  commercial  schemes  which 
were  thought  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
England.  George  the  First  was  un- 
easy about  Hanover,  and  was  besides 
extremely  anxious  concerning  a  couple 
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ties.  Our  readers  would  not  thank  us 
for  disinterring  these  tedious  and  now 
forgotten  controversies.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  style  in  which 
Bolingbroke  handles  them  belongs  to 
the  highest  order  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  might  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage by  the  journalists  of  modem 
times.  Three  papers  which  he  wrote 
in  the  Craftsman^  about  1730,  on  the 
"  Policy  of  the  Athenians,"  may  still 
be  read  with  great  pleasure:  for  al- 
though the  great  attraction  for  his 
cotemporariee,  in  this  as  in  many  of 
his  other  historical  pieces,  must  have 
consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
adapted  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
times  to  his  own  age,  and  so  produced 
under  the  names  of  bvgone  charac- 
ters the  living  persons  wnom  he  hated ; 
still,  there  is  in  these  particular  papers 
so  much  of  freshness  and  originality, 
both  of  thought  and  language,  that  no 
man  of  tas^e  could  read  them  without 
real  pleasure,  though  the  political  al- 
lusions were  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
Athens  is  England.  The  Chevalier  is 
represented  under  the  character  of 
Hippias,  the  Jacobites  as  the  friends 
of  tne  banished  PisistratidaB.  Persia, 
with  her  dream  of  universal  empire 
and  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  ban- 
ished family,  aptly  represented  France. 
The  treatment  experienced  by  Athens 
at  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  during  the  war  with  Xer- 
xes, is  the  treatment  experienced  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  Holland  in  the  war  with  Louis. 
Pericles  curiously  enough  is  twisted 
into  a  prototype  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  And  the  policy  of  Athens  gen- 
erally, from  the  close  of  the  Persian  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  is  made  with  marvelous  inge- 
nuity to  illustrate  step  by  step  the 
policy  of  England  after  the  Treaty  of 
iJtrecht.  The  new  foreign  policy 
which  came  into  England  with  the 
Guelphs,  and  which  partly  in  the  in- 
terest of  George  the  First's  German 
territories,  but  partly  no  doubt  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  the  English  nation, 
and  diverting  their  attention  from  phe- 
nomena which  it  was  not  well  for 
them  to  contemplate,  consisted  in  mak- 
ing ourselves  a  party  to  every  squab- 
ble tllat  broke  out  upon  the  Continent, 
New  Skbies — Vol.  III.  No.  1 


from  the  Danube  to  the  Elbe,  is  most 
happily  satirized  in  these  papers  by  a 
picture  of  the  new  Athenian  policy 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  It  was 
then  that  Athens  first  aspired  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  and 
sought  to  fortify  her  position  by  an 
extended  system  of  foreign  alliances 
and  foreign  dependencies,  secured  very 
often  only  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  Athe- 
nian gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
the  present  day  that  this  part  of  the 
price  which  England  paid  for  the  new 
dynasty  was  not  condemned  without 
reason  by  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion of  the  period.  It  is  quite  true 
that  neither  George  the  First  nor 
George  the  Second  would  have  con- 
sented to  remain  in  England  upon  any 
other  terms.  But  this  resolution  did 
not  tend  to  make  them  more  popular 
with  the  English  people :  and,  without 
indorsing  the  round  assertion  of  John- 
son, so  late  even  as  1777,  that  "if 
England  were  fairly  polled,  the  pre- 
sent King  would  be  sent  away  to- 
night, and  his  adherents  hanged  to- 
morrow," it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  systematic  sacrifice  of  English  in- 
terests and  English  money  to  propiti- 
ate a  German  dynasty  and  support  a 
Whig  ministry  in  power,  was  a  griev- 
ance implicitly  believed  in  by  three 
fourths  of  the  British  nation  between 
the  years  1720  and  1760.  This  convic- 
tion it  was  to  which  the  birth  of  a 
new  Tory  party  in  the  country  was 
mainly  owin^.  And  it  was  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  writings  of  Boling- 
broke  that  this  conviction  was  creat- 
ed. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  have  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion,  there  were  certain 
damning  facts  against  the  administra- 
tion of  vTalpole  which  no  act  could 
disguise  or  palliate.  Ministers  had  on 
their  side  the  able  assistance  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  who  edited  the  London  Jour- 
nal,  and  to  whom,  under  his  title  of 
Publicola,  Bolingbroke  more  than  once 
addressed  himself.  But  government 
had  a  case  which  could  not  be  defend- 
ed by  any  arguments  of  detail.  Their 
defense  really  rested  on  the  broad 
ground  that  the  Hanoverian  dynas^* 
ty  represented  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Stuart  dynasty 
was  hostile :   that  there  was  no  alter- 
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native  between  keeping  that  dynasty 
on  the  throne  by  humoring  the  King's 

f  partialities,  and  handing  back  the  Eng- 
ish  crown  to  the  claimant  by  divine 
right :  that  in  consequence  the  means 
were  justified  by  the  end ;  and  though 
the  price  exacted  was  a  large  one,  the 
result  so  obtained  was  fully  worth  it. 
But  arguments  of  this  kind  have  in  a 
contest  of  journalism  no  chance  what- 
ever alongside  of  the  practical  argu- 
ments which  it  was  in  Bolingbroke's 
power  to  adduce.  They  are  arguments 
rather  for  posterity  than  for  cotem- 
poraries.  And  there  is,  therefore,  noth- 
ing surprising  in  the  fact  that  as  far 
as  the  paper  warfare  was  concerned, 
Bolingbroke's  victory  was  complete. 

The  miscellaneous  papers  which  at 
this  period  of  his  life  Bolingbroke 
either  published  in  the  Craftsman^  or 
printed  for  private  circulation,  are  col- 
lected together  in  one  volume  under 
the  title  of  Bolingbroke's  Tracts,  Some 
of  his  best  performances  are  included 
in  them.  But  of  all  that  we  have 
mentioned  none  exceed  the  "  Case  of 
Dunkirk  Considered,"  in  which  he  ex- 
amines the  various  excuses  and  subter- 
fuges to  which  the  French  had  had 
recourse  to  evade  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utretcht, 
the  fulfillment  of  which,  however,  had 
been  rigidly  enforced  upon  them,  first 
by  the  ministry  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
ward by  the  ministry  of  Sunderland. 
He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  various 
steps  by  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
the  French  had  contrived  to  recon- 
struct the  demolished  works,  and  make 
both  the  town  and  harbor  as  formid- 
able as  ever.  This  process  was  not 
commenced  till  the  year  1725,  the  year 
of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  in  which 
an  intimate  alliance  was  effected  be- 
tween France  and  England,  with  no 
object  upon  England's  part  but  to  se- 
cure the  German  interests  of  George 
the  First  against  the  ill-will  of  Aus- 
tria. In  that  year  the  English  Com- 
missioner at  Dunkirk,  Colonel  Las- 
celles,  who  had  been  appointed  to  see 
that  the  works  weriB  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed, was  recalled.  And  immedi- 
ately the  French  set  to  work  with 
activity  to  replace  the  whole  seaport 
in  its  original  condition  of  defense. 
The    English    government  was    com- 


pelled, by  the  attitude  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty. 
Some  formal  remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
The  French  answered  that  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  harbor,  of  which  the  British 
government  complained,  had  been  ef- 
lected  by  a  miraculous  tide  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  regarded  ^p 
an  interposition  of  Providence  in  their 
favor,  but  that  his  Majesty's  protest 
should  be  attended  to — with  more,  to 
the  same  effect.  The  reply,  of  course, 
was  just  as  much  a  mere  form  as  the 
remonstrance :  and  the  restoration  went 
merrily  on.  Here  Bolingbroke  had  a 
topic  exactly  suitable  to  his  powers. 
He  is  never  so  great  as  in  unraveling 
a  tissue  of  intricate  facts  and  ex  parte 
statements ;  which  he  presently  arrays 
before  the  reader's  eye  in  their  due 
connection  and  subordination,  leading 
up  to  the  conclusion  which  they  carry 
by  the  most  luminous  process  of  logic. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  dam- 
aging assault  on  any  government  than 
the  "  Case  of  Dunkirk  Considel-ed." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Boling- 
broke had  by  no  means  confined  his 
pen  to  single  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  the  month  of  September, 
1730,  he  commenced  in  the  Craftsman 
2L  series  of  essays  upon  English  history 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Civil  War* 
To  these  articles  he  appended  the  sig- 
nature of  Humphrey  Oldcastle,  whicn 
thenceforth  became  known  as  Old- 
castle's  Remarks.  Although  these  ea- 
says  contain  many  striking  and  origin- 
al reflections  upon  the  events  of  each 
successive  epoch,  which  make  them 
literature  for  all  time,  yet  no  doubt 
their  principal  charm,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  politicians,  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Policy  of  the  Athenians^  the 
scries  of  parallels  which  he  discovers 
in  our  early  history  to  both  the  men 
and  the  measures  of  his  own  age.  Do- 
voting  but  a  brief  space  to  the  early 
Norman  kings,  in  whose  reigns  we  are 
to  presume  he  found  little  to  suit  Lis 
purpose,  he  first  begins  to  reveal  the 
pith  of  it  when  he  comes  down  to  the 
Edwards.  By  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  he  is  led  to  reflect  on  the 
perpetual  resistance  which  has  been 
sustained  by  the  people  of  this  ooontry 
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to  both  the  Crown,  the  Barons,  and 
the  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  he  notes  the  readiness  with 
which  the  peopje  supported  him  be- 
cause his  ends  were  national.  If  he 
taxed  them  heavily,  they  at  least  saw 
that  their  money  was  spent  on  great 
and  national  objects.  "A  prince  who 
adds  to  the  national  stock  nas  a  right 
to  share  the  advantage  he  procures, 
and  may  demand  supplies  irom  his 
people  without  blushing.  But  a  prince 
who  lives  a  rent-charge  on  the  nation 
he  governs;  who  sits  on  his  throne 
like  a  monstrous  drone  in  the  middle 
of  a  hive,  draining  all  the  combs  of 
their  honey,  and  neither  making  nor 
assisting  the  industrious  to  make  any ; 
such  a  prince,  I  say,  ought  to  blush  at 
every  grant  he  receives  from  a  people 
who  never  received  any  benefit  from 
him."  An  unmistakable  satire  upon 
George  the  Second,  whose  government 
was  weak  enough  to  recognize  it  bv 
arresting  Franklin  the  printer,  though 
proceedmgs  against  him  were  after- 
ward abandoned. 

His  character  of  Richard  the  Second 
is  another  distin squished  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  George  the  Second; 
sharpened,  moreover,  by  something 
which  looks  very  like  a  threat.  He 
speaks  of  his  "  packed  Parliament  ma- 
naged by  Court  favorites."  *'When 
the  Parliament,"  says  he,  "  took  the 
part  of  the  people,  the  people  followed 
the  motions  of  Parliament.  When 
they  had  no  hope  from  Parliament, 
they  followed  the  first  standard  set 
tip  against  the  King.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  these  extremities  fell 
upon  Richard  the  Second,  at  a  time 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  contri- 
bute to  his  support  in  the  exercise  of 
that  arbitrary  power  which  he  had  as- 
sumed. Those  whom  he  had  most 
reason  to  fear  were  removed,  either  by 
violent  death  or  by  banishment ;  and 
others  were  secured  in  his  interest  by 
places  and  favors  at  court.  The  great 
offices  of  the  crown  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  whole  kingdom  were  put 
into  such  hands  as  were  fit  for  his  de- 
signs ;  besides  which  he  had  a  Parlia- 
ment entirely  at  his  devotion;  but 
all  these  advantageous  circumstances 
served  only  to  prove  that  a  prince 
can  have  no  real  security  against  the 


just  resentments  of  an  injured  and  ex- 
asperated nation." 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  na- 
turally suggests  to  Mr.  Oldcastle  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  title  to  the 
crown,  and  the  resemblance  to  be  seetf 
between  the  relations  of  the  new  dy- 
nasty to  the  Yorkists,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Guelphs  to  the  Jacobites. 

"  The  party  of  Richard  the  Second,  even 
after  the  death  of  that  unhappy  prince,  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  against  Henry  the 
Fourth,  but  their  efforts  were  vain.  He  held 
the  crown  fast  which  the  Parliament  had 
given  him,  and  the  chief  of  his  opposers  per- 
ished in  their  atteoipts.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  they  alone  had  sufifered ;  but  h«re  we  must 
observe  a  necessary  and  cruel  consequence  of 
faction.  As,  it  oppresseth  the  whole  comr 
munity,  if  it  succeeds,  so  it  often  draws  op- 
pression, not  on  itself  alone,  but  on  the  whole 
community,  when  it  fails.  The  attempts  to 
dethrone  Henry  the  Fourth  justified  him,  no 
doubt,  in  supporting  himself  by  a  military 
force. 

*'  They  excused  him,  likewise,  very  probably, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  for  govemmg  with  a 
severe  hand;  for  doing  several  illegal  and 
tyrannical  actions ;  for  invading  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  at  least  on  the  point  of  elec- 
tions ;  and  for  obtaining  by  these  means  fre- 
quent and  heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  For  as 
this  might  appear  the  harder,  because  it  hap- 
pened m  the  reign  of  a  king  who  had  no  title 
to  his  crown  but  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  free  gift  of  Parliament ;  so  it 
might  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less 
grievous,  because  some  part  of  it  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  opposition  which  a  fac- 
tion made  to  a  parliamentary  establishment, 
and  because  the  rest  of  it  was  represented, 
perhaps,  under  that  umbrage,  to  be  so,  like- 
wise, by  the  court  logic  of  that  age. 

"A  people  may  be  persuaded  to  bear  pa- 
tiently a  great  deal  of  oppression,  as  long  as 
they  can  be  persuaded  that  they  bear  it  only 
to  defend  their  own  choice,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  acts ;  but  if  they  discover  this  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pretense,  by  which  such 
powers  are  kept  up  as  are  unnecessary  to 
their  security  and  dangerous  to  their  liberty, 
by  which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  is 
drained  into  the  coffers  of  a  few,  and  by  which, 
in  one  word,  they  become  exposed  to  ruinr  by 
the  very  means  which  they  take  to  avoid  it, 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  will  be  patient 
very  long.*' 

The  relation  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  same  party  supplies  another 
parallel,  from  which  a  different  moral 
IS  deduced.  "  He  behaved  toward 
the  Yorkists,  not  as  a  just  king  but 
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as  the  head  of  a  party."  The  nation, 
however,  was  tired  of  faction,  and 
■would  not  join  in  the  insurrections 
against  him,  however  much  he  might 
deserve  it;  on  the  contrary,  they  in- 
trusted him  with  further  power  for 
the  suppression  of  them.  "Because 
he  had  governed  ill,  it  was  put  into 
his  power  to  govern  worse  ;  and  liber- 
ty was  undermined  for  fear  it  should 
be  overthrown."  A  more  complete 
expression  of  what  must  have  seemed 
the  character  of  the  early  Geol-gian 
era  to  the  Tories  can  not  easily  be  im- 
agined. 

To  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Bolingbroke  devotes  the  whole  of  two 
long  essays.  It  is  throughout  a  con- 
tinuous satire  upon  the  reigd  of  George 
the  Second.  No  doubt,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  queen,  Bolingbroke  saw 
his  ideal  of  a  patriot  king  as  nearly 
realized  as  possible.  The  more  we  re- 
flect on  this  ideal  itself,  as  well  as  on 
all  that  Bolingbroke  says  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  barons  and  the  clergy,  and 
the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Commons, 
the  clearer  it  is  that  he  was  uncon- 
sciously advocating  that  kind  of  de- 
mocratic monarchy  which  it  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  times  to  realize 
under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
He  lays  down,  for  instance,  as  a  reason 
why  the  sovereign  should  protect  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
particular,  that  the  power  of  4he  peo- 
ple is  more  favorable  than  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  to  the  independence 
of  the  crown.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  says :  "  Nothing  she  asked  was 
ever  refused  by  Parliament,  because 
she  asked  nothing  which  would  have 
been  refused  by  the  people.  She  threw 
herself  so  entirely  on  the  affections  of 
her  subjects,  that  she  seemed  to  de- 
cline all  other  tenure  of  the  crown." 
We  shall  examine  the  tendency  of  this 
principle,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
results,  when  we  sum  up  the  general 
character  of  Bolingbroke's  creed.  At 
present  we  must  hasten  to  conclude 
our  sketch  of  Oldcastle's  remarks. 

In  his  observations  on  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts,  Bolingbroke  pursues  the 

auestion  of  hereditary  right,  as,  in- 
eed,  it  is  one  chief  object  of  the 
whole  of  this  series  to  demonstrate 
that  no  such  right  was  acknowledged 


by  the  British  Constitution.  That 
Bolingbroke  did  not  distinguish  with 
sufficient  clearness  between  hereditary 
right  and  indefeasible  right  must  be 
clear,  we  think,  to  all  readers  of  his 
works.  For  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  right  is  hereditary,  it  can 
not  be  forfeited.  But  to  waive  this 
point,  we  find  throughout  these  latter 
essays  the  same  attempt  to  find  paral- 
lels for  the  King  and  his  ministers  as 
we  see  in  the  former  ones.  Several 
features  in  the  position  of  Buckingham 
at  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First  are  carefully  shaped  into  a 
resemblance  of  the  position  of  Walpole. 
It  was  to  save  this  bad  minister 
from  popular  indignation  that  Charles 
the  lirst  incurred  the  dbtrust  and 
indignation  of  his  subjects.  "Other 
circumstances  which  often  happen, 
happened  likewise  in  this  case.  The 
minister  was  universally  hated,  the 
King  was  not.  .  .  .  The  interests  of 
the  crown  were  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  minister."  In  this  way  he  per- 
petually suggests  Walpole  without 
naming  either  him  or  his  age.  Nor 
does  he  quit  this  subject  without  point- 
ing out  that  beyond  the  depth  into 
which  good  government  had  sunk, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stu- 
arts, there  was  a  lower  depth  still; 
and  this  is  his  description  of  it : 

"  Tliis  situation  would  have  been  bad  enouglii 
Grod  knows,  yet  not  so  bad  as  the  other ;  for, 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  Parliament  had 
been  made  depen'dent  on  the  crown,  (no  mat- 
ter by  what  kind  of  influence;  whether  by 
the  distribution  of  honors,  the  translation  of 
bishops,  the  corrupting  the  electors  and  the 
elected,  or  the  other  methods  King  James 
took,)  the  mouth  of  the  people  had  not  been 
stopped,  indeed;  but  it  had  been  formed  to 
speak  another  language  than  that  of  the 
heart.  The  people  must  have  suffered,  and 
the  Parliament  must  have  rejoiced.  If  they 
had  felt  an  increasing  load  of  debt,  the  Par- 
liament must  have  testified  CTeat  satisfactioii 
at  the  diminution  of  it.  If  uiey  had  felt  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of  national 
poverty,  the  Parliament  must  have  boasted  of 
the  wealth  and  flourishing  state  of  the  king- 
dom. If  they  had  seen  the  interest  and 
honor  of  the  nation,  as  they  saw  it  too  often, 
neglected  or  sacrificed,  the  Parliament  must 
have  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  both.  In 
short,  such  a  depending  Parhamcnt  must  not 
only  have  connived  at  the  grievances  of  their 
country,  but  have  sanodfied  them  toa    They 
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must  not  only  have  borne  the  rod,  but  have 
kissed  it;  not  only  the  rod  of  their  prince, 
but  the  rod  of  some  uj)start  minister,  who 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  dishonor,  and  his 
favor  to  his  shame.^^ 

Oldcastles*  Jiemarks,    which   began 
upon  the  fifth  of  September,  1730,  ter- 
minated on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1^31.     They  had  raised  the  sale  of  the 
Craftsman  to   a    prodigious    height ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  resolving  to  strike 
again   while  the  iron   was  hot,  soon 
alter  commenced  a  fresh  series  of  let- 
ters, entitled  a  Dissertation  ypcyi  Par- 
ties^ which  wero  collected  together  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
l73o.      While  these   letters  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  Craftsman^  its  sale  was 
twelve  thousand  weekly.     The  Disser- 
tation upon  Parties  has  the  fault  of 
being  too  long,  and  of  being   inter- 
rupted by  digressions,  whose  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  treatise  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  perceive.     But  the 
point   which    bolingbroke    hero    sets 
nimself   to   prove  is   simple    enough. 
Parties   in   this   country   had   always 
arisen   out   of   some    antagonism    be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  nation.     Be- 
fore the  Revolution  that   antagonism 
took  the  form  of  an  assertion  of,  and 
protest  against,  prerogative ;  and  the 
parties   to  the   dispute   were   respect- 
ively termed  Whigs  and  Tories.    With 
the  establishment    of   the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  throne,  that  dispute 
was,  as  Bolingbroke  professed  to  think, 
set    at    rest    forever.      The  names  of 
Whig   and  Tory,    therefore,    had    no 
longer  any  real  meaning.      But,   un- 
fortunately for  the  nation,  the  Whigs, 
or  rather  a  section  of  the  Whigs,  by 
betraying  the  ancient  cause  of  liberty, 
had  revived  the  old  antagonism  in  a 
new     form,     and     were     supporting, 
through  the  instrumentality   of   cor- 
ruption, the  very  same  arbitrary  pow- 
er which  they  have  denounced  under 
the  guise  of  prerogative.     To  conceal 
this  truth,  this  new  and  inverted  state 
of  parties,  from  the   public  eye,  the 
government   affected   to   believe  that 
the  old  distinction  of  parties  was  still 
in  force;  and  that  the  opposition  to 
ministers   was  founded   on   the   same 
principles  which  had  inspired  the  par- 
Xj  of  prerogative  in  the  days  of  the 
uartB.    TMs  delusion,  whiph  minis- 


ters were  so  much  interested  in  pro- 
pagating, Bolingbroke  set  himseli  to 
expose ;  and  the  exposure  of  it,  in  one 
sense,  was  a  work  of  little  difficulty. 
It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  principles 
which  the  Tory  party  then  professed 
were  in  theory  adverse  to   arbitrary 
government  by  whatever   means  at- 
tained ;  what  they  might  turn  out  to 
be  in  practice  remained  to  be  seen. 
The  reply  which  ministers  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make,  they,  perhaps, 
did  not  fully  comprehend,  even  had 
they  chosen  to  make  it.     Admitting 
the  corruption  which  Bolingbroke  laid 
to    their    charge,     they  might    have 
shown  him,  conclusively,  that  between 
the   danger  to   the    Constitution    by 
ruling    through   a  venal    Parliament, 
and  the   danger  of  ruling  by  prero- 
gative, there  was  a  deep  generic  differ- 
ence which  robbed  his  argument  of 
one  half  its  value.     Ministers  bought 
the  votes  of  electors  and  the  votes  of 
members.     Very  good.     But  they  had 
to  buy  them ;  and  it  might  so  happen 
that  the  sellers  should  refuse  the  price. 
Bribery  was  at  all  events  a  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  a  power  external 
to  the  crown,  which  had  to  be  concili- 
ated by  some  means.     But  prerogative 
was  an  express  denial  of  tliat  power. 
Once  habituate  the  people  to  that,  and 
all  power  of  controlling  the  action  of 
government  was   taken   out   of  their 
hands.     A  mercenary  soldier  may  sell 
his  sword  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but 
while  he  keeps  his  sword,  he  can  not 
easily  be  enslaved.     But  deprive  him 
of  his  arms,  either  bv  force  or  by  his 
own    consent    and    indifference,    and 
though  he  can  no  longer  be  venal,  he 
no  longer  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
be  free. 

In  spite  of  his  denouncements  of 
prerogative,  the  great  Tory  party 
which  Bolingbroke  called  into  exist- 
ence was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
some  more  practical  positive  idea  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings, 
when  they  came  themselves  to  be  in 
office.  That  idea  was  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  prerogative  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  its  due  weight  in  the 
Constitution;  and  the  redress  of  the 
balance  which  fifty  years  of  Whig 
government  had  gradually  deranged. 
But  no  such  idea  as  this  is  to  be  found 
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among  the  works  of  Bolingbroke ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  his  authority, 
as  a  political  writer,  began  to  decline, 
exactly  as  the  party  which  he  had 
formed  and  animated  began  to  act  as 
well  as  talk.  At  the  same  time  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  fair  to  observe  that 
George  the  Trtiird  jdid  to  some  extent 
carry  out  the  idea 'of  the  Patriot  King. 
He  "threw  himself  on  the  affections 
of  his  subjects."  And  by  neither  go- 
ing beyond  nor  lagging  behind  the 
public  opinion  of  his  own  day,  con- 
trived to  identify  himself  with  his 
people  and  to  defeat,  with  their  aid, 
every  aristocratical  combination  that 
was  formed  against  him.  We  know 
that  George  the  Third  had  been  nur- 
tured upon  Bolingbroke's  writings: 
and  if,  tnerefore,  we  suppose  what  is 
not  an  extravagant  hypothesis,  that- 
these  political  works  were  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  the  rank  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, and  the  interest  which  they 
ought  to  inspire,  becomes  more  exalt- 
ed than  ever. 

When,  after  the  general  election  of 
1735,  Walpole,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
secured  in  the  possession  of  power  for 
another  seven  years,  Bolingbroke  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  staid, 
with  one  or  two  intervals,  till  1742.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote 
his  Letters  upon  JSlstory^  The  Patriot 
King^  Tht  Spirit  of  Patriotism^  and 
The  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accession 
of  George  the  First,  These  were  all 
addressed  to  Lord  Combury,  a  young 
and  promising  member  of  the  new 
Tories,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Leicester  House.  Of  the  theories  con- 
tained in  the  three  last  of  these  pro- 
ductions we  need  say  no  more  than 
we  have  said  already  of  his  Tracts  and 
his  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  The 
most  significant  feature  about  them  is 
the  attack  upon  his  own  party,  which 
Bolingbroke  introduces  into  the  Spirit 
of  Patriotism^  for  having  first  put 
their  hands  to  the  plow,  and  then 
looked  back,  as  they  began  to  do  be- 
before  Bolingbroke  left  England.  As 
these  passages  contain  some  very  point- 
ed allusions  to  Pulteney  and  other 
leaders  of  the  party,  we  can  under- 
stand why  Bolingbroke  did  not  de- 


sire them  to  be  published.  Of  the 
style  we  shall  say  a  few  words  pre- 
sently. The  Letters  upon  History  are 
of  a  very  desultory  character.  Li 
these  Bolingbroke  passes  in  review 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
sacred  history,  and  various  modem 
writers  with  whom  he  compares  them. 
In  the  course  of  this  disquisition  he 
iJroaches  for  the  first  time  those  skep- 
tical views  about  the  Scriptures  which 
have  made  him  notorious  ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  to  himself 
any  v«ry  clear  ideas  of  what  he  be- 
lieved or  disbelieved.  He  quotes 
with  apparent  approbation  the  theory, 
which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us,  of  the 
partial  as  opposed  to  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible ;  yet  elsewhere 
he  writes  as  if  he  thought  even  that  was 
conceding  too  much.  He  maintains, 
certainly,  that  the  whole  credibility 
of  the  Old  Testament  depends  upon 
the  New;  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
made  a  good  point  when  he  contends 
that  Judaism  was  never  believed  by 
mankind  before  Christianity.  Of 
course  if  it  had  been,  it  would  hav^ 
ceased  to  be  Judaism.  Among  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  historians  he 
can  find  no  one  to  his  mind.  Hero- 
dotus is  a  loquacious  fabulist;  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon  are  statesmen 
and  philosophers;  but  then  they  are 
exceptions,  and  they  treated  only  of 
small  fragments  of  history.  Of  f*oly- 
bius  and  Dion^sius  of  Halicarnassus 
he  has  a  low  opinion.  He  thinks  very 
highly  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust ; 
and  evidently  had  as  little  suspicion  of 
the  errors  which  lie  imbedded  in  Livy, 
as  of  the  truths  which  lie  imbedded  m 
Herodotus.  Guicciardini  he  preferred 
to  Thucydides,  and  Davila  he  pre- 
ferred even  to  Livy.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  collect  all  the  premises 
from  which  he  draws  these  conclu- 
sions. But  one  general  principle,  we 
think,  we  can  discover  in  these  pages : 
Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  thought 
that  short  periods  of  history,  treated 
by  themselves,  must  inevitably  be  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  whicn  alone 
made  history  valuable.  It  is  the  bus- 
iness of  history,  in  his  eyes,  to  supple- 
ment the  shortcomings  of  experience : 
to  show  us,  "  complete  examples  "  of 
events  analogous  to  those  which  are 
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passing  before  our  own  eyes,  but  of 
which  one  man  can  seldom  or  never 
Bee  the  entire  process,  the  cause,  the 
effects,  and  the  various  connecting 
links.  The  thirst  for  minute  and  origi- 
nal information,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  present  century,  throws  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  writing  his- 
tory upon  the  scale  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon  ;  and  we  may  almost  say  that, 
accepting  the  definition  of  history  as 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,  we 
nave  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  com- 
position of  it  when  a  division  of  labor 
nas  become  necessary,  and  when  we 
must  look  to  one  class  of  writers  to 
give  us  the  examples,  and  another  to 
Imd  us  the  philosophy.  But  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago,  when  his- 
torians were  less  solicitous  than  at 
present  to  make  sure  of  everv  inch  of 
their  ground,  the  opinion  of  Boling- 
broke  was  natural ;  and  no  doubt  the 
principle  itself  is  true.  The  longer 
the  period  over  which  a  history  ex- 
tends, the  more  complete  will  be  the 
chains  of  causation  which  it  unwinds 
before  us,  and  the  more  effective  in 
consequence  the  political  lessons  which 
it  teaches.  But  a  history  of  England 
at  once  comprehensive  as  the  old- 
fashioned  histories,  and  as  accurate 
and  conscientious  as  the  new,  is  a  liter- 
ary work  which  still  remains  to  be 
acnieved. 

Bolingbroke  divideai^odem  history 
roughly  into  three  periods.  From  the 
years  1500  to  1600 — from  1600  to  the 
Feace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1658 — and 
from  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  his 
own  time ;  and  in  the  two  last  letters 
he  takes  up  the  third  of  these  periods, 
and  illustrates,  by  his  style  of  treating 
it,  his  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
histories  should  be  written.  His  state- 
ment, though  somewhat  "sketchy," 
shows,  nevertheless,  the  hand  of  a 
master.  lie  thoroughly  understood 
foreign  affairs,  and  had  studied  with 
great  industry  the  various  wars,  trea- 
ties, and  alliances,  which  occupv  the 
history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  On  this  groufid 
he  was  thoroughly  at  home  ;  and  if  he 
is  sometimes  a  special  pleader,  ho 
always  understands  his  case.  In  the 
concluding  letter  of  all  is  to  be  found 
tho  completest  of  all  the  vindications 
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which  Bolingbroke  put  forth  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1749,  when  Bolingbroke  was  sev- 
enty-one years  of  age,  he  wrote  his 
last  wort  The  ruling  passion  was 
strong  in  him  to  thfe  last.  It  was  en- 
titled Some  Meflections  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Nation^  and  bore  for  its 
motto  the  appropriate  words  of  Cicero : 
Mihi  autem  non  minoris  cures  est  qualis 
Respublica  post  mortem  m^eam  futura 
sit,  quam  qualis  hodie  sit.  The  gist  of 
this  essay  is  the  paramount  necessity 
of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  and  of 
course  it  contains  a  variety  of  severe 
reflections  upon  money-jobbers,  fund- 
holders,  contractors,  et  hoc  (/e?ius  omne, 
who  throve  and  fattened,  according  to 
Bolingbroke's  ideas,  upon  the  public 
distress.  We  must  add,  however,  that, 
though  he  is  unjust  to  the  commercial 
interest,  he  gives  some  very  good  ad- 
vice to  the  country  gentlemen,  whom 
he  exhorts  to  submit  to  the  increased 
land-tax  for  a  few  years  longer,  in  or- 
der that  the  whole  national  burden 
may  be  permanenrtly  reduced  thereafter, 
reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  interest  of  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  interest  of  all,  and  warning 
them  strongly  against  the  evils  of  class 
lecjislation. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  review 
of  the  political  and  historical  writings 
of  this  celebrated  man.  Our  general 
verdict  is,  that,  as  a  political  polemic, 
he  stands  without  an  equal ;  that  his 
historical  essays,  when  devoted  to  pe- 
riods and  events  which  he  understood 
well,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  that  his  original  specula- 
tions, whether  historical  or  political, 
are  often  visionary,  sometimes  crude, 
and  now  and  then  even  superficial. 
The  most  powerful  and  stinging  of 
journalists,  a  most  accomplished  prac- 
tical statesman,  a  diplomatist  with  few 
equals,  neither  nature  nor  study  had 
fitted  him  for  a  philosopher;  and  no 
matter  what  the  subject  which  he  en- 
deavored to  handle  in  this  spirit,  his 
inaptitude  would  always  show  itself. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  at 
any  length  his  posthumous  philosophi- 
cal productions.  The  senis  studiorum 
is  visible  throughout  them  all;  and 
there  is  something  almost  offensive  in 
a  man  affecting  to  take  up  metaphysics 
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as  a  diversion,  and  then  to  prove  that 
all  philosophers  had  been  mad  upon 
the  subject  till  he  arose  to  set  it  right. 
These  ideas  seem  first  to  have  germi- 
nated in  his  mind  during  his  first  res- 
idence in  France.  'At  that  time  he  be- 
came an  honorary  member  of  a  French 
literary  club,  called  the  Entresol,  where 
he  read  a  paper  upon  Locke,  and  where, 
in  1718,  he  held  a  disputation  with  an 
atheist  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  God 
exists,  and  that  the  world  had  a  be- 
ginning, but  refuting  at  the  same  time 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  him- 
self informs  us  that  he  became  a  phi- 
losopher at  forty,  a  statement  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  our  hypoth- 
esis. Finding  this  kind  of  philosophy 
fashionable  in  France,  where  politics,  in 
the  English  sense,  had  no  place,  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  Bolingbroke  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  it  rather  as  the 
recognized  path  to  a  reputation  for 
esprit  than  for  any  more  substantial 
reason.  A  man  of  his  extraordinary 
mental  powers  of  course  made  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  subject,  coming  to  it 
even  in  this  way,  than  ordinary  men 
would  have  done.  He  read  extensive- 
ly, and  generalized  with  great  plausi- 
bility ;  but  we  no  more  believe  he  re- 
ally understood  what  he  read,  the  Pla- 
tonic, the  Aristotelian,  the  Cartesian 
systems,  than  we  believe  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, or  that  Mr.  Bright  is  an  ac- 
complished classical  scholar.  In  fact 
it  was  not  to  be  expected.  Few  men, 
even  who  had  received  in  their  youth 
a  careful  training  in  the  science  of  logic, 
and  metaphysics,  would,  after  twenty 
years  of  public  life,  still  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  habit  of  abstract 
thought  which  is  essential  to  such 
studies  as  Bolingbroke's.  Those  who 
have  had  such  a  training  will  know  di- 
rectly what  we  mean.  But  for  a  man 
whose  mind  has  not  been  so  disciplined, 
who  did  not  acquire  the  power  of  ab- 
straction while  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  young  and  flexible — to  make 
any  thing  of  metaphysics  in  after  life, 
we  hold  to  be  impossible.  And  this 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was 
Bolingbroke's«case.  The  more  purely 
historical  portion  of  his  philosophical 
writings  is  not,  of  course,  open  to  the 


same  criticism.  The  germs  of  these, 
however,  are  all  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
two  Letters  vpon  History  ^  and  the 
opinions  which  they  express,  which 
were  not  novel  in  England,  even  in 
George  the  Second's  reign,  are  still  less 
novel  at  the  present  day,  when  recent 
controversies  have  brought  them  again 
before  the  public. 

To  what  extent  Bolingbroke  was  in- 
debted for  any  of  his  ideas,  whether 
political  or  philosophical,  to  French 
literature  is  uncertain.  He  associated 
a  good  deal  with  Voltaire,  both  during 
his  first  residence  in  Paris,  1716-1723, 
and  during  Voltaire's  visit  to  England, 
1727-1730.  On  the  first  occasion,  in- 
deed, he  knew  the  Frenchman  only  as 
a  poet ;  on  the  second,  Voltaire  was 
writing  his  Letters  on  the  JEnglish  ^ 
and  though  these  were  not  published 
till  some  years  afterward,  we  can  read- 
ily understand  that  Bolingbroke  might 
have  heard  from  Voltaire  most  of  the 
ideas  which  they  enunciate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  M.  Remusat,  whose 
authority  is  entitled  to  all  weight,  that* 
Bolingbroke  was  the  tutor  of  Voltaire, 
not  Voltaire  of  Bolingbroke.  He  thinks 
that  the  great  position  of  Bolingbroke, 
as  a  noble,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator, 
overawed  and  imposed  upon  Voltaire, 
who  drank  in  his  opinions  greedily, 
and  hastened  to  translate  them  to  his 
countrymen.  He  can  find,  he  says,  no 
traces  in  Engl^  literature  up  to  that 
time  of  any  influence  exercised  by 
Voltaire  in  England ;  he  says  the  same 
of  Montesquieu,  who  came  Jiere  in 
1729.  The  only  French  writer  that 
we  know  of  who  may  perhaps  have 
given  a  turn  to  Bolingbroke's  thoughts 
is  Fenelon,  who,  curiously  enough,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Civil  Government^  pub- 
lished in  1722,  travels  over  precisely 
the  same  periods  of  English  history 
as  Bolingbroke  did  afterward  in  Ola- 
castle^  s  Bemarks,  deducing  therefrom 
conclusions  exactly  the  contrary  of 
Bolingbroke's. 

Bolingbroke's  philosophy,  though  it 
rested  on  a  very  slender  foundation 
of  deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  and 
though  it  was  taken  up  by  him  more 
as  a  ndpepyov  than  as  the  work  of  his 
life,  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  liis 
temper.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  say  of  one  who  has  been  esteemed 
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a  eonsummat^  intriguer,  but  we  are 
nevertheless  convinced  of  the  fact,  that 
the  key  to  Bolingbroke's  character  was 
a  hatred  of  mystery  and  pretense.  He 
had  such  boundless  confidence  in  him- 
self that  he  scorned  not  only  dissimu- 
lation, but  sometimes  even  ordinary 
prudence.  He  was  a  very  free  talker, 
and  rarely  kept  a  secret.  He  followed 
his  private  vices  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  town.  What  are  all  these  con- 
ventions, he  seems  to  have  said  to  him- 
self, by  which  society  is  bound  ? 
What  18  religion  ?  What  is  the  Bible  ? 
What  are  respectability  and  virtue  ? 
What  are  all  these  grave  and  pompous 
men  who  pretend  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  do  ?  What  is  it  that  they 
do  know  ?  Do  they  understand  them- 
selves what  it  is  ?  He  fretted  and 
fumed  at  the  wires  which  were  always 
bringing  him  up  short,  and  kicked  at 
the  men  who  laid  them  down.  Tliis  is 
the  general  explanation  of  his  skepti- 
cism ;  it  arose  not  from  conviction,  but 
from  feeling ;  not  from  research,  but 
from  impatience ;  to  which  causes  we 
may  add  likewise  his  particular  quar- 
rel with  the  English  clergy,  of  whom 
the  Jacobite  majority  regarded  him  as 
a  traitor  to  his  principles,  wliile  the 
Whig  dignitaries  cursed  him,  of  course 
altogether,  as  the  foe  alike  of  God  and 
King.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  gets  a  chance  at  a  bishop,  and 
chuckles  greatly  over  Butler's  Analoffy^ 
of  which  the  "  Right  Kcvercnd  author 
concludes  that  it  is  not  so  clear  a  case, 
after  all,  that  there  is  nothing  in  re- 
vealed religion." 

Of  Bolingbroke's  style,  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  held ;  but  those 
who  know  his  works  best  have  gener- 
ally admired  it  the  most ;  th'bse  who 
form  their  judgment  of  it  from  his  one 
or  two  most  popular  works  may  not 

fierhaps  have  read  his  finest  writings. 
t  is  eminently  the  style  of  an  English 
gentleman  ;  a  style  of  careless  correct- 
ness and  plain  elegance.  In  these  re- 
spects Bolingbroke  resembles  Swift ; 
but  he  has  more  variety  of  cadence  and 
more  rapidity  of  movement  than  the 
author  of  Gulliver,  He  writes  with  all 
the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  an  orator 
too  excited  to  choose  his  words  and  too 
fall  of  ideas  to  pack  them  into  neat 
short  sentences.    If  he  spoke,  as  we  I 


must  naturally  suppose  he  did,  in  the 
style  of  his  writings,  his  speeches,  we 
should  fancy,  must  have  been  more  in 
the  manner  of  Lord  Derby  than  of  any 
other  living  orator.  But  his  compo- 
sition, though  always  easy,  and  often 
diffuse,  is  at  the  same  time  studded 
with  epigram  and  antithesis.  His  style 
exhibits  English  prose  making  the  first 
step  in  advance  from  the  simplicity  df 
Swift  and  Addison  to  the  rhetoric  of 
Burke  and  Johnson.  Burke's  style,  in- 
deed, is  manifestly  indebted  to  lioling- 
broke,  for  though  be  began  by  a  cari- 
cature he  ended  with  a  serious  imita- 
tion. Of  all  the  writers,  however,  of 
this  latter  epoch.  Gibbon  is  the  one 
who  reminds  us  most  frequently  of  Bo- 
lingbroke. Not  that  there  is  much  re- 
semblance between  the  stately  and  un- 
fjiltcring  tread  of  the  Decline  and  FaU 
and  the  fierce  vivacity  of  the  Tracts 
or  the  Remarks';  but  continually,  in 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  in  the  curl  of  the 
lip  visible  as  though  one  saw  the  writ- 
er, in  a  certain  peculiar  elevation,  we 
detect  the  close  study  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke. Both,  indeed,  are  masters  of 
irony  finer  and  sharper  than  Burke's, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Swift,  and  on  the 
whole  perhaps  above  Lord  Chesterfiidd, 
in  whom  again  we  trace  the  handiwork 
of  St.  John ;  and  this  common  gift  may 
make  them  seem  liker  than  they  are. 
But  there  is  one  instrument  of  lan- 
guage with  which  Bolingbroke  sur- 
passed them  all.  Of  invective,  at  once 
passionate  and  dignified,  furious  yet 
not  extravagant,  we  shall  search  Eng- 
lish literature  in  vain  for  specimens 
equal  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's.  Neitlier 
writer  nor  speaker  of  his  own  age 
could  bend  that  silver  bow  or  launch 
those  deadly  arrows.  Pope  and  Junius 
are  the  nearest  to  him ;  but  the  first 
at  a  perceptible,  the  second  at  a  very 
long  interval.  Lord  Macaulay  some- 
times approaches  him,  and  Jt  is  possi- 
ble that  Burke  and  Sheridan,  or  Fox 
and  O'Connell,  in  some  of  their  most 
famous  speeches,  might  be  thought  to 
press  him  very  closely,  but  none  of 
them  are  truly  his  equals.  The  reader, 
however,  shall  judge  for  himself;  the 
following  is  from  the  dedication  of  the 
Essay  on  Parties,  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ; 
"  Believe  me,  sir,  a  reverence  for  the  Con- 
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Btitution,  and  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  it,  are  in  the  political,  like 
charity  in  the  religious  system,  a  cloak  to  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  as  the  performance 
of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not  avail  in 
the  sight  of  God  without  charity,  so  neither 
will  the  discharge  of  all  other  ministerial  dur 
ties  avail  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  this  principal  duty. 

"  Should  a  minister  govern  in  various  in- 
stances of  domestic  and  foreign  management 
ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet 
pay  this  reverence  and  bear  this  regard  to  the 
Constitution,  he  would  deserve  certainly  much 
better  quarter,  and  would  meet  with  it,  too, 
from  every  man  of  sense  and  honor,  than  a 
minister  who  should  conduct  the  administra- 
tion with  great  ability  and  success,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  procure  and  abet,  or  even 
connive  at  such  indirect  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  Constitution  as  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  it,  or  even  at  such  evasions  as  tend  to 
render  it  useless.  A  minister  who  had  the 
ill  qualities  of  both  these,  and  the  good  ones 
of  neither ;  who  made  his  administration  hate- 
ful in  some  respects,  and  despicable  in  others ; 
who  sought  that  security  by  ruining  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  had  forfeited  by  dishonoi'- 
ing  the  government;  who  encouraged  the  prof- 
ligate and  seduced  the  unwary  to  concur  with 
him  in  his  design  by  affecting  to  explode  all 
public  spirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our 
Constitution  ;  such  a  minister  would  be  looked 
upon  most  justly  as  the  shame  and  scourge  of 
his  country ;  sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  with- 
out pity,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  punish- 
ment would  be  proportionable  to  his  crimes. 
To  conclude  this  head,  therefore,  since  the  ob- 
ligation of  interest  and  duty  on  every  man, 
especially  on  every  minister,  and  more  especi- 
ally on  a  prime  or  sole  minister,  to  reverence 
the  Constitution,  to  conform  his  conduct  to  it, 
and  neither  to  invade  nor  suffer  it  to  be  in- 
vaded by  others,  are  so  undeniable  and  so 
strong,  and  since  the  means  which  the  minis- 
ter s  j)ower  gives  him  to  preserve  it  in  purity 
and  vigor,  to  corrupt  and  weaken  it,  are  so 
many,  nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  a 
dedication  to  one  in  your  exalted  station,  of 
papers  that  are  written  to  explain  this  interest, 
and  to  enforce  this  duty,  and  to  press  them  on 
the  understanding  and  conscience  of  every 
man  in  Britain,  but  of  him  most  who  is  most 
concerned." 

The  following  is  the  openinc:  para- 
graph of  a  tract  on  "  Good  and  Bad 
Ministers,"  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  probable  that  Walpole  miglit 
be  turned  out : 

"  Whilst  a  wicked  and  corrupt  minister  is 
weighing  out  paneg}Tics  and  dedications 
against  just  satires  and  invectives ;  or,  per- 
haps, is  numbering  his  creatures  and  teaching 


them  their  implicit  monosyllables ;  whilst  he  i> 
drawing  out  his  screen,  and  providing  for  a 
safe  and  decent  elopement;  or,  it  may  be, 
comforts  himself  with  the  hopes  that  the  public 
joy  at  his  removal  will  drown  all  future  in- 
quiries; or  that  he  shall  keep  sweet  a  good 
while  longer,  till  the  worm  seizes  his  carcass, 
and  posterity  preys  upon  his  memory  ;  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  turn  your  thoughts  upon 
the  reverse  of  his  character,  and  to  inqiure  by 
what  marks  a  good  minister  may  be  found  out 
and  distinguished ;  or,  since  he  is  only  a  crea- 
ture, by  what  arts,  and  in  what  method,  ho 
may  be  formed  and  brougl^t  into  being.  A 
pebple  who  are  running  the  hazard  of  a  death- 
oed  repentance  want  nothing  so  much  as  a 
gopd  minister ;  and  a  bad  one  dreads  hoUiing 
more  than  an  honest  successor,  who  comes 
after  him  without  treading  in  his  steps ;  takes 
his  place  without  giving  into  his  secrets ;  and 
will  not  be  won  by  a  share  of  his  rapine  to 
partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  crimes  and 
corruptions." 

The  next  extract  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  reply  which  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
a  paraphlet  in  which  Walpole  had'  at- 
tacked him,  either  personally  or  through 
one  of  his  writers.  The  "noble  pair" 
are  Walpole  and  his  brother  Horace : 

"  But  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  know 
that  there  is  something  in  life  better  than 
power  and  riches :  and  such  men  may  prefer 
the  low  condition,  as  it  is  called  by  the  re- 
marker,  of  one  man,  to  the  high  condition  of 
another.  There  are  men  who  see  that  dignity 
may  be  disgraced,  and  who  feel  that  disgrace 
may  be  dignified. 

"  Of  this  number  is  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  undertaken  to  defend ;  who  possesses  hia 
soul  without  hopes  or  fears,  and  enjoys  his  re- 
treat without  any  desires  beyond  it.  In  that 
retreat  he  is  obedient  to  the  laws,  dutiful  to 
his  prince,  and  true  to  his  oaths.  If  he  fails 
in  these  respects,  let  him  be  publicly  attacked ; 
let  public  vengeance  pursue  and  overtake 
him ;  let  the  noble  pair  indulge  for  once  their 
passions  in  a  just  cause.  If  they  have  no  com- 
plaints of  this  nature  to  make  against  him, 
from  whence  does  this  particular  animosity 
proceed  ?  Have  they  complaints  of  any  other 
kind  to  make,  and  of  a  private  nature?  If 
they  have,  why  is  the  public  troubled  on  this 
account  ?  .  I  hope  the  remarker  s  mask  is  now 
taken  off;  that  the  true  driil  of  this  personal 
railing  is  enough  exposed;  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  will  be  brought  back  to  those 
more  important  subjects  which  have  been 
already  started,  and  to  those  which  every  day 
may  furnish." 

The  following  specimen  of  irony  is 
from  the  first  number  of  the  Occasional 
Writer^  in  which  Bolingbroke,  in  the 
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guise  of'Grubstreet,  offers  his  services 
to  Walpole : 

'*!  am  not  ignorant  that  when  Cameades 
ofiered  to  argue  for  virtue,  and  then  against 
it,  Cato  proposed  to  drive  that  great  philo- 
sopher and  orator  out  of  Rome. 

"  But  Cato  was  a  man  of  narrow  principles, 
and  of  too  confined  an  understanding.  He 
considered  virtue  abstractedly,  without  any 
regard  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  that  vast 
variety  of  conjunctures  which  happen  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs.  In  common  life, 
morality  is  no  doubt  necessan",  and  therefore 
l^islators  have  been  oareful  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  it;  but  whenever  morality  clashes 
with  the  interest  of  the  st^ite,  it  must  be,  and 
it  always  has  been,  laid  aside.  These  are  my 
opinions ;  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  my  con- 
science to  find  them  confirmed  by  the  practice 
of  some  reverend  persons  whose  examples 
ought  to  be  of  greater  weight  with  me  than 
that  of  a  wretched  pagan ;  I  shall  therefore 
show  myself  neither  squeamish  nor  whimsical 
in  pursuing  the  enterprise  to  which  I  offer  my 
services,  but  shall  remain  firmly  persuaded 
that  all  the  moral  vices  I  may  be  occasionally 
guilty  of  in  so  good  a  course,  will  be  exalted 
into  political  virtues. 

"  After  this  plain  and  honest  account  which  I 
have  given  of  myself,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to 
say  that  you  can  not  find  a  person  better  quali- 
fied for  your  service,  or  more  worthy  to  be 
lifted  among  those  who  draw  their  pens  in 
your  cause ;  and  of  whom  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  you  have  a  greater  and  abler  body  in  re- 
serve than  you  have  hitherto  judged  proper 
to  bring  into  the  field. 

**  It  IS  evident  that  a  minister,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  stands  in  as  much  need  of 
us  public  writers  as  we  of  him ;.  in  his  pros- 
penty  he  can  no  more  subsist  without  daily 
praise  than  we  without  daily  bread ;  and  the 
farther  he  extends  his  views,  the  more  necessa- 
ry are  we  to  his  support.  Let  him  speak  as 
contemptuously  of  us  as  he  pleases,  for  that  is 
finequently  the  manner  of  those  who  employ 
OS  most  and  pay  us  best ;  yet  will  it  fare  with 
his  ambition  as  wjth  a  lofty  tree,  which  can 
not  shoot  its  branches  into  the  clouds  unless 
its  roots  work  into  the  dirt,  from  which  it  rose, 
on  which  it  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished." 

These  examples  of  Bolingbroke's 
style  will,  we  think,  bear  out  our  en- 
comiums, and  explain  at  once  the  great 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
rigor  with  which  he  was  proscribed. 
The  career  of  the  Craftsman  has  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  Walpole 
treated  it  with  contempt.  He  did  no 
such  thing.  He  employed  journalists, 
in  one  case  a  bishop,  to  reply  to  it, 
and  wrote,  we  believe,  more  than  one  I 


retort  with  his  own  hand.  But  what 
is  more,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
after  the  elections  of  1735  he  drove 
Bolingbroke  from  England  by  threats 
of  a  fresh  proscription.  •  Sir  Robert 
could  ei^dure  no  longer  the  indefati- 
gable persecution  which  had  pursued 
him  nearly  eight  years.  And  that  he 
did  at  length  turn  round  upon  his  ad- 
versary, and  use  the  powers  which  he 
wielded  to  silence  him,  is  the  best 
proof  we  can  have  that  the  joints  of 
his  armor  had  been  pierced. 

No  notice  of  Bolingbroke's  position 
in  literature  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  his  relations  with  its 
then  chief.  As  is  well  known,  he  s^u- 
plied  Pope  with  the  philosophy  for  his 
JEssay  on  Man^  and  suggested  to  him 
likewise  a  far  more  charming  work, 
namely,  the  Imitations  of  Horace, 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  improbable  that  many 
of  the  particular  parallels  were  like- 
wise conceived  by  Bolingbroke,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  special  turn  for 
them.  The  first  published  communi- 
cation to  Pope  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  of  the  JEssay  on  Man  is  the 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,"  written  appar- 
ently about  the  year  1730,  and  after- 
ward prefixed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  philosophical  works.  In  this  letter 
we  see  the  raw  material,  sometimes  the 
actual  expressions  of  that  poem.  The 
gist  of  it  all  is  the  question  asked  by 
Pope  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
epistle : 

"  Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?" 

And  no  man,  we  think,  can  read  this 
letter  with  attention,  and  Ihen,  after 
reflecting  on  the  constant  personal  in- 
tercourse which  existed  between  the 
two,  doubt  that  Pope'^  part  in  the  essay 
was  that  merely  of  the  versifier.  A 
story,  indeed,  was  set  afloat  which 
went  so  far  as  to  represent  that  Pope 
did  not  understand  what  he  wrote; 
that  Bolingbroke  had  boasted  he  would 
make  him  a  heretic  without  his  finding 
it  out;  and  that  he  was  immensely 
dismayed  when  Warburton  pointed  out 
to  him  the  real  tendency  of  these  doc- 
trines. We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  . 
warrant  this  assumption ;  and  wo  are 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  Pope's 
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dismay,  if  he  showed  any,  arose  from 
this,  that  he  had  desired  to  have  the 
credit  of  a  freethinker  among  his  own 
set,  without  his  opinion  being  suspect- 
ed by  the  World  at  large.  It  is  far 
more  like  Pope  to  have  been  governed 
by  such  feelings  as  these  than  to  have 
been  so  dull  as  not  to  understand  his 
tutor.  We  must  quote  one  passage 
from  the  introduction,  in  illustration 
of  the  tone  and  temper  with  which 
Bolingbroke  wrote  of  the  clergy,  and 
also  as  a  good  example  of  his  best 
style. 

"  The  authority  of  the  schools  lasted  till  the 
resurrection  of  letters,  but  as  soon  as  real 
knowledge  was  enlarged,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  undei-standing  better  understood,  it  fell 
into  contempt.  The  advocates  of  artificial 
theology*  have  had  since  that  time  a  very 
hard  task.  They  have  been  obliged  to  defend 
in  the  light  what  was  composed  in  the  dark, 
and  to  acquire  knowledge  m  order  to  justify 
ignorance.  Tliey  were  drawn  to  it  with  re- 
luctancy ;  but  learning  that  grew  up  among 
the  laity  and  controversies  with  one  another, 
made  that  unavoidable  which  was  not  eligible 
on  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  They 
have  done  with  these  new  arms  all  that  great 
parts,  great  pains,  and  great  zeal  could  do 
under  such  disadvantages.  But  this  Troy  can 
not  be  defended;  irreparable  breaches  have 
been  made  in  it.  They  have  improved  in 
learning  and  knowledge,  but  this  improvement 
is  as  remarkable  at  least  among  the  laity  as 
among  the  clergy  ;  besides  which  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  have  had  in  this  respect 
a  sort  of  indirect  obligation  to  the  latter ;  for, 
wliilst  these  men  (the  clergy)  have  searched 
into  antiquity,  have  improved  criticism,  and 
almost  exhausted  subtlety,  they  have  furnished 
80  many  arms  the  more  to  such  of  the  others 
as  do  not  submit  implicitly  to  them,  but  ex- 
amine and  jydge  for  themselves.  By  refuting 
one  another  when  they  difler,  they  have  made 
it  no  hard  matter  to  refute  them  all  when  they 
agree ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  few  books 
written  to  propagate  or  defend  the  received 
notions  of  artificial  theology  which  may  not  be 
refuted  by  the  books  themselves." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
sentiments,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
the  highest  praise  to  the  clearness, 
vigor,  and  point  with  which  they  are 
expressed. 

The  last  circumstance  connected  with 
the  literary  life  of  Bolingbroke,  is  the 
publication  of  the  Patriot  King,  It  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  both 


*  As  opposed  to  natural. 


of  literature  and  politics  at  that  period, 
that  many  of  Bolingbroke's  writings 
were  printed  only  for  private  circula- 
tion, and  some  not  printed  at  all  when 
they  were  first  written.  It  was  enough 
for  fame,  and  enough  for  power,  if  they 
circulated  among  a  chosen  few.  Thus 
the  Patriot  Kbtg^  written  as  a  text- 
book for  young  Toryism,  and  a  manual 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  intended  for  publica- 
tion.' Pope,  however,  was  one  of  the 
select  circle;  and  a  few  copies  were 
given  him,  of  coui*se  with  an  express 
understanding  that  he  was  to  comply 
with  the  author* b  wishes.  Instead  of 
this  he  ha4  fifteen  hundred  copies  print- 
ed. Bolingbroke  discovered  this  after 
Pope  was  dead,  bousjht  them  all  up, 
and  burned  them,  unluckily,  how- 
ever, they  had  not  passed  through  the 
printer's  hands  without  toll  being  taken 
of  them.  After  the  incremation  afore- 
said, fragments  began  to  appear  in  the 
columns  of  a  monthly  magazine ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Bolingbroke  resolved 
to  publish  a  complete  edition,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  advertisment,  reflecting 
very  severely  on  Pope,  whom,  however, 
he  did  not  mention  by  name.  For  this 
action  Bolingbroke  nas  been  a  good 
deal  blamed.  But,  we  must  say,  we 
think  without  reason.  Pope's  conduct 
was  unjustifiable.  The  Spirit  of  Pat- 
riotism and  the  Patriot  King  contain- 
ed allusions  to  living  characters  which 
the  author,  greatly  to  his  credit,  had 
never  meant  to  make  public,  while  the 
garbled  versions  which  were  now  being 
given  to  the  world  compelled  him, 
Irowever  much  against  his  will,  to  pro- 
duce the  original.  That  Bolingbroke 
was  justly  irritated  at  this  circum- 
stance we  shall  continue  to  believe; 
as  likewise  that  no  word  contained  in 
the  advertisement  is  harsher  than  the 
offense  merited. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  this  articje 
to  illustrate  the  literary  powers  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  rather  from  those 
works  which  are  less  known  to  the 
public  than  from  those  which  are  more 
commonly  associated  with  the  name. 
This,  if  the  reader  should  be  surprised, 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  made  no  ex- 
tracts from  the  Patriot  King  or  the 
Dissertation  upon  Parties.  These  are, 
doubtless,  very  brilliant  perforiuancea ; 
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but  tlie  world  knows  more  of  them 
than  it  does  of  his  other  writings, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  serve  less 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
author. 


IN   TRUST. 

BT  ISIDORE  G.  ASCHEB. 

OsLT  a  faded  portrait, 

Wrought  with  exquisite  art, 
That  I  hide  from  the  garish  daylight, 

And  keep  in  trust  on  mj  heart ; 
Only  a  shadowy  image 

Of  one  so  'true  and  dear. 
That  a  halo  of  love  surrounds  it, 

And  makes  its  features  clear. 

I  can  not  pierce  the  care-steeped  past, 

When  tear-mists  blind  my  eyes, 
For  mournful  hues  of  the  gloaming 

Float  on  my  thoughts  that  rise. 
In  a  lonely  mound,  ^neath  the  careless  grass. 

They  buried  his  sacred  dust, 
In  the  depths  of  my  heart,  far  from  human  gaze, 

I  hoarded  his  truth  and  trust. 

Can  the  callous  world,  with  its  Gorgon  leer. 

Deaden  the  beautiful  glow 
That  blooms  from  the  withered  skres  of  the  past, 

Once  lit  with  an  iris-bow  ? 
There  are  ghostly  tracks  of  death  in  the  years, 

That  have  heedless,  onward  sped. 
Unmindful  of  all  they  shattered  in  gloom 

In  their  cruel,  remorseless  tread. 

The  bright  of  joy,  and  the  dark  of  grief. 

No  eyes  can  truly  see  ; 
For  none  may  read  the  scroll  of  the  heart . 

With  love's  own  sympathy. 
Can  I  paint  the  charm  of  that  spell-wrought  hour, 

When  he  cast  his  love  at  my  feet, 
And  I  wept  with  bliss  in  my  thanks  to  God 

For  a  happiness  so  complete  ? 

*Twa8  a  summer's  day,  and  the  joyful  winds 

Were  loaded  with  honeyed  breath, 
And  the  heart  of  the  air,  with  its  pulses  of  life, 

Could  not  harbor  a  thought  of  death  ; 
For  the  fragrance  of  hope  was  scattered  abroad. 

And  its  light  was  spread  above. 
And  over  all  was  the  -summer  calm, 

As  sweet  as  our  pledge  of  love  I 

For  oft,  in  the  stealth  of  a  chosen  hour, 

I  wound,  with  a  woman's  art. 
Remembrance  of  looks,  and  tones,  and  speech. 

In  a  woof  within  my  heart ; 
Until  his  words,  like  flashes  of  light 

Revealing  a  hidden  flower. 
Laid  bare  the  unseen  bud  of  love 

With  the  truth  that  forms  its  dower. 

I  wrote  the  book  of  our  future  life 

With  the  sun-flecks  of  each  hope, 
And  never  a  thought  that  was  edged  with  gloom 

Overshadowed  its  horoscope ; 


With  stolen  tints  from  flower  and  sky, 

Love's  magic  pencil  wrought 
Fair  visions  that  were  photographed 

Through  the  lens  of  each  cherished  thought. 

But  a  breeze,  surcharged  with  venom  of  death. 

Wrenched  the  book  from  my  hold. 
And  blotted  and  wasted  the  hues  of  my  dreams, 

Infused  with  affection's  gold ; 
Till  my  life  seemed  bare  as  a  soddened  tree. 

Scathed  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
With  no  vernal  sap  within  it, 

To  make  it  bloom  again. 

Till  the  tempest  of  grief  had  spent  its  force, 

And  I  bore  to  the  patient  years 
The  trust  of  his  worth  and  fealty, 

To  banish  vain,  futile  tears ; 
Till  my  barren  life  was  hallowed  and  blest 

With  faith's  undying  hues. 
And  my  heart  took  strength  from  sorrow's  mists, 

As  a  flower  is  fed  with  dews. 

Only  a  faded  portrait. 

Wrought  with  a  marvelous  art, 
That  the  sacred  past  has  bequeathed  to  me, 

To  place  in  trust  on  my  heart. 
Till  the  kindly  years,  in  their  gentle  march. 

To  his  soul  may  bring  me  nigh, 
And  restore  in  heaven  the  love  and  truth 

That  were  never  meant  to  die ! 

— BentUy*»  Miscettany, 


Macmillan's  Magazine. 

REMINISCENCES  OP  HARTLEY  COLE- 
RIDGE. 

In  the  summer  of  183 — ,  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  writer,  between  leaving 
school  and  residing  at  the  University, 
to  join  an  Oxford  reading-party  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Grasmere.  Gras- 
mere  was  then  a  much  more  sequester- 
ed spot  than  it  has  since  become ;  there 
were  none  of  the  villas  which  have 
since  been  built ;  and,  except  two  or 
three  farm-houses  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  a  shepherd's  hut  here  and 
there  upon  the  mountains,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  little  village  was  the 
very  ideal  of  repose  and  solitude.  Not 
that  this  most  peaceful  of  valleys  has 
lost  its  peculiar  tranquillity  even  now, 
when  its  charms  have  attracted  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants.  It  com- 
bines, indeed,  so  many  elements  of  quiet 
beauty  that  its  character  can  not  easily 
be  changed.  Not  so  small  as  to  give 
the  sense  of  compression  and  confine- 
ment to  the  view,  it  is  yet  so  bounded 
by  surrounding  hills  that  it  has  a  unity 
and  distinctness  of  its  own.     The  eye 
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takes  in  its  main  expression  at  a  glance ; 
but  it  needs  time  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particular  features  of  the 
scene,  especially  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
treme gracefulness  oi  the  contour  of 
the  mountains,  among  which  the  lake 
lies  in  still  beauty,  reflecting  as  in  a 
mirror  the  trees  which  grow  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  island  in  the 
centre. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  spot  which  re- 
sembles in  its  sacred ness,  though  so 
strangely  contrasted  in  its  surrounding 
features,  the  Poets'  Comer  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Here  are  two  grave- 
stones, inscribed  respectively  with  the 
names  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
Hartley  Coleridge.  At  the  time  alluded 
to,  both  were  living — Wordsworth  in 
his  house  near  Rydal;  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge in  a  cottage  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage of  Grasmere,  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  Rydal.  The  latter  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  our  party,  and  companion  of 
our  walks.  He  was  then  in  appearance 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  unusually 
short,  even  diminutive,  stature;  his 
hair  beginning  to  be  gray,  his  brow 
broad  and  intellectual.  His  gestures 
and  movements  were  peculiar;  he  ha>d 
a  habit,  even  in  company,  of  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  with  open  fingers,  as  if  meas- 
uring its  shape  and  size ;  and,  when  he 
thought  that  no  one  observed  him,  as 
he  walked  among  the  quiet  roads,  or 
on  the  hills,  he  would  wave  his  arms 
as  if  reciting  poetry  or  conversing  with 
the  mountains,  his  companions.  His 
eyes,  if  memory  serves  right,  were 
dark  gray,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  thoughtful  and  benevolent,  with 
a  touch  of  sadness.  He  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  church  on  Sundays; 
but  even  there  his  poetic  fancies  often 
seemed  to  follow  him,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  watch  his  features  with 
wonder  and  amusement,  while  he  stood 
up  in  his  pew  and  looked  round  on  the 
kneeling  congregation,  a  strange  but 
kindly  smile  playing  on  his  face,  as  of 
one  looking  down  with  benevolent  in- 
terest on  children  engaged  in  their 
devotions.  Not  that  he  himself  was 
wanting  in  decorous  attention  to  the 
service,  for  his  mind  was  in  its  very 
structure  devotional,  as  his  writings 


testify;  and  his  conversation,  though 
tinged  occasionally  with  satirical  or 
humorous  allusions  to  religious  parties, 
never  breathed  irreverence  or  doubt 
with  regard  to  Christian  truth. 

Of  the  impression  produced  by  his 
conversation  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  conception.  Young  men,  it 
is  true,  are  mof  e  susceptible  of  pleasure 
from  intercourse  with  a  really  original 
thinker  than  those  whose  admiration  is 
held  in  check  by  larger  experience  and 
perhaps  distrust.  And  it  may  be  partly 
due  to  this  intense  appreciation  of  what 
is  far-reaching  and  beautiful  in  thought 
and  imagery,  which  is  the  gift  of  youth, 
that  the  conversation  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge seems  in  retrospect  so  marvel- 
ous. For  the  minds  of  the  young  in 
the  four  or  five  years  preceding  and 
following  manhood  are  receptive  of 
ideas  to  a  degree  that  is  never  the  case 
in  after-life.  Practical  experience,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  sets  a  bar 
to  the  imagination,  and  limits  intellect- 
ual interests.  Even  where  the  latter 
are  still  retained,  the  vivid  delight  in 
new  thoughts  and  ideas  gives  place  to 
a  critical  habit;  we  no  longer  climb 
the  mountains  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  unknown  views  beyond,  but  choose 
safe  paths  that  will  bring  us  with  the 
least  trouble  to  our  journey's  end.  The 
abandon  with  which  we  threw  our^ 
selves  upon  the  untried  regions  of 
thought  IS  gone,  never  to  return.  Nor 
can  the  mind,  that  retains  to  the  end 
most  of  its  first  freshness,  recover  the 
keen  delight  and  the  eager  admiration 
with  which,  in  the  opening  of  its 
powers,  it  welcomed  the  utterances  of 
gifted  men,  and  drank  in  their  teaching. 

Even  older  men,  however,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  brilliance 
of  Hartley  Coleridge's  conversation. 
It  was  not  that  it  was  sprightly,  clever, 
and  witty ;  such  conversation  is  some- 
times most  fatiguing.  It  was  not,  as 
his  father's  is  described,  an  elo<juent, 
rapt  monologue ;  there  was  nothing  in 
it  obscure  and  misty,  no  oracular  pre- 
tension, no  dark  profundities.  Yet  few 
ever  exemplified  more  strongly  the  in- 
born difference  between  genius  and 
talent.  Beautiful  ideas  seemed  to  be 
breathed  into  his  mind  perpetually,  as 
if  they  came  to  him  from  the  mountsdn 
breezes,  or  welled  up  in  his  heart  and 
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mind  from  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
within.    There  was  nothing  like  effort, 
nothing  like  that  straining  after  bril- 
liance which  wearies  while  it  amuses  ; 
all  was  simple,  unaffected,  spontaneous. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  companions 
were  younger  than  himself,  and  glad 
to  listen  to  the  poet's  words,  encourag- 
ed the  unrestrained  flow  of  his  thought. 
Among  equals  there  is  apt  to  be  rival- 
ry, or  at  least  reserve ;   appreciation 
and  sympathy  from  younger  men  often 
unlock  stores  of  thought,  and  draw  out 
its  treasures.     And  in  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge these  were  vast  and  varied — to 
his  younger  hearers  apparently  inex- 
haustible. A  vide  and  diversified  range 
of  reading,  especialljr  in  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, and  biograpny,   had   supplied 
him  with  abundant  material,  which  his 
original  and  ever-active  mind  was  con- 
tinually shaping.     Nor,  although  evi- 
dently pleased  to  pour  out  his  reflec- 
tions, did  he  monopolize  the  conversa- 
tion, as  some  great  talkers  are  wont  to 
do.   A  question  or  remark  from  any  of 
his  younger  hearers  would  engage  him 
in   a  new  train   of   thought,  and   he 
would  listen  to  their  arguments  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  patience,  and  with- 
out any  of  that  self-conscious  superi- 
ority which  sometimes  makes  the  con- 
versation of  clever  men  so  oppressive. 
It  must  not  be   supposed  that  the 
only  topics  that  interested  him  were 
poetry  and  literature.    His  remarks  on 
politics,  and  church  questions,  or  other 
subjects  of  the  day,  were   keen  and 
original,  often  humorous  or  satirical. 
There  lay  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
men  of  imaginative   genius  there   al- 
ways  is,  a  fund  of  humor,  breaking 
out  now  in  sparks  of  wit,  now  in  some- 
what broad  and  boyish  jests.     "  What 
is  the  charge  for  asses  ?"  he  would  sud- 
denly say  to  the  astonished  turnpike- 
keeper  on  the  Thirlmere  road,  putting 
his  iand  in  his  pocket,  and  turning  to 
count   his  companions  as  they  passed 
the  toll-bar.      Occasionally,   but    not 
frequently,  a  tinge  of  bitterness  would 
dash  the  current  of  his  talk ;  more  often, 
in  a  few  words  of  powerful  irony  he 
would  denounce  some  popular  untruth, 
and  expose  its  fallacy.     Such  passages 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  his 
writings,    although    their    prevailing 
tone  is  grace  and  tenderness.  His  mind,  I 


indeed,  had  a  strong  element  of  stem 
and  masculine  feeling,  which  did  not 
often  rise  to  the  surface,  but  which,  if 
he  had  given  it  scope,  would  have 
made  him  eloquent  and  powerful  as  a 
moral  teacher  or  a  satirist. 

And  vet,  notwithstanding  the  varied 
play  of  his  intellect,  and'  a  certain 
child-like  enjoyment  of  his  gifts,  the 
whole  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
intercourse  with  him  was  one  of  sadf- 
ness  and  pity,  mingled  with  admira- 
tion. There  was  cause  enough  for  this, 
unhappily,  in  his  life,  in  facts  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on — which, 
indeed,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  dwell 
on  at  all.  Inheriting  in  a  high  degree 
his  father's  genius,  he  inherited  some- 
thing of  his  defect  of  will.  One  un- 
happy weakness  marred,  without  stain- 
ing, a  character  which  was  in  its  sub- 
stance singularly  innocent,  benevolent, 
pure,  and  child-like.  Few  men  could 
have  done  less  harm ;  few  men  of  such 
diversified  genius  have  written  so  much 
of  unmixed  good.  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  power  combined  with 
any  degree  of  moral  weakness,  of  lofty 
and  immortal  gifts,  lifting  their  pos- 
sessor above  common  men,  while  in 
strength  of  will  and  self  control  he 
feels  himself  unequal  to  them,  must 
create  a  sadness,  deep  and  bitter,  in 
proportion  to  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
purity  of  the  heart.  This  sadness  was 
a  prevailing  feature  in  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's mind ;  it  was  expressed  in  his 
features,  it  underlay  his  conversation, 
it  is  the  key-note  to  much  of  his  poetry. 
That  it  never  issued  in  detianco,  or  in 
unjust  anger,  or  irreverence;  that  it 
never  tempted  him,  as  it  has  tempted 
so  many  others,  to  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good ;  that  it  is  always  humble, 
self-accusing;  still  more,  that  in  its 
deepest  and  most  regretful  moments  it 
is  always  hopeful  :  this  marks  his 
character,  in  our  judgment,  as  one 
worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  love. 

Few  poets  have  left  a  more  distinct 
impress  of  their  mind  and  heart  upon 
their  works  than  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Much  of  them  belongs  to  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  wrung  by  sorrow  from 
the  soul  of  genius.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  melancholy  of  some  of  his 
sonnets;  as  of  that  deeply  touching 
one: 
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**  Once  I  was  young,  and  fancy  was  my  all, 
My  love,  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  fear, 
And  ever  ready  as  an  infant's  tear. 
Whatever  in  Fancy's  kingdom  might  befall ; 
Some  quaint  device  had  Fancy  still  at  call, 
With  seemly  verse  to  greet  the  coming  cheer ; 
Such  grief  to  sootlie,  such  airy  hope  to  rear, 
To  sing  the  birth-song,  or  the  funeral, 
Of  such  light  love,  it  was  a  pleasant  task ; 
But  ill  accord  the  quirks  or  wayward  glee. 
That  wears  affliction  for  a  wanton  mask, 
With  woes  that  bear  not  Fancy's  livery ; 
With  Uope  that  scorns  of  Fate  its  fate  to  ask. 
But  is  itself  its  own  sure  destiny.'* 

Or  the  following : 

"Youth,  thou  art  fled — but  where  arc  all  the 

charms 
Which,  though  with  thee  they  came,  and  passed 

-'i^h  thee, 
Should  leave  a  Derfnme  and  sweet  memory 
Of  what  tue?  cave  been  ? — ^AU  thy  boons  and 

hanns 
Have  perished  quite.    Thy  oft  renewed  alarms 
Forsake  the  flutt'ring  echo. — Smiles  and  tears 
T)ie  on  my  cheeK,  or,  petrified  with  years, 
ynow  the  dull  woe  which  no  compassion  warms, 
The  mirth  none  shares.     Yet  could  a  wish,  a 

thought, 
Uni'avei  all  the  complex  web  of  age — 
CouUl  all  the  characters  that  time  hath  wrought 
Be  clean  effaced  from  my  memorial  page 
By  One  short  word,  the  word  I  would  not  say ; 
1  thank  my  God  because  my  hairs  are  gray." 

In  mer^  music  and  rhythm,  his  sonnets 
often  come  nearer  to  Shakespeare's  than 
those  of  any  modem  poet,  not  except- 
ing Wordsworth.  The  English  lan- 
guage contains  few  more  exquisite  ones 
than  that  on  the  lack  of  great  poets  in 
this  age : 

"  A^nither  is  gone  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
That  ancient  sages  scattered  with  the  notes 
Of  thought-suggesting  lyres  ?    The  music  floats 
In  the  void  air ;  even  at  this  breathing  hour 
In  every  cell  and  every  blooming  bower 
The  sweetness  of  old  lays  is  hov'ring  still ; 
But  the  strong  soul,  the  self-sustaining  will, 
The  rugged  root  that  bare  the  winsome  flower, 
Is  weak  and  withered.     Were  we  like  the  fays 
That  sweetly  nestle  in  the  foxglove  bells, 
Or  lurk  and  murmur  in  the  rose-lipped  shells 
That  Neptune  to  the  earth  as  quit-rent  pays, 
Then  might  our  pretty  modern  Philomels 
Sustain  our  spirits  with  their  roundelays." 

Tliat  again  to  Homer  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior, especially  in  the  concluding 
lines,  describing  the  varied  music  of 
the  old  poet's  verse : 

"  How  strong, 
How  fortified  with  all  the  numerous  train 
Of  human  truths,  great  poet  of  thy  kind, 
Wert  thou,  whose  verse,  capacious  as  the  sea, 


And  various  as  the  voices  of  the  wind. 
Swelled  with  the  gladness  of  the  battlers  glee, 
And  yet  could  glorify  infirmity 
When  Priam  wept,  or  shamestruck  Helen  pined.* 

The  peculiarity  of  the  sonnet,  its 
ending  as  it  were  without  an  end,  was 
adapted  perhaps  to  a  certain  incom- 
pleteness, not  of  thought,  nor  of  ex- 
pression, which  are  often  highly  finish- 
ed, but  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
of  character^  in  the  poet's  mind.  The 
sonnet  finishes,  yet  does  not  finish 
the  subject  ;  it  contains  a  complete 
thought,  but  suggests  that  there  is 
more  beliind.  In  the  use  of  the  double 
syllable  at  the  line — 

"  Could  any  sin  survive  and  be  forgiven. 
One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hdl  of  heaven,** 

giving  a  quiet  ring  to  the  verse,  and 
varj'ins;  its  monotony,  as  well  as  in  the 
4iappy  Introduction  of  the  tribrach,  or 
the  anapaest : 

"  To  greet  the  pressure  of  immaculate  feet,*' 

Hartley  Coleridge  is  a  consummate 
artist.  But  the  characteristic  of  his 
poetry,  throughout,  is  its  unafiected- 
ness.  There  is  no  straining  after  efi*ect, 
no  staring,  startling  epithets,  no  elabo- 
rate and  artificial  simplicity.  All  is 
graceful,  tender,  beautiful — the  growth 
of  a  mind  in  which  grace  and  beauty 
were  native  elements. 

Whether  his  genius  was  capable  of  a 
sustained  flight  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
longest  poem  in  his  first  volume  (that 
published  in  his  lifetime)  is  not  the 
most  striking;  but  that  called  the 
"Prometheus"  (in  the  posthumous 
volume)  though  a  fragment,  is  in  itself 
a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  some  of  the  many  mys- 
terious ideas  which  cluster  round  the 
story  of  the  benevolent,  suffering,  un- 
bending Titan.  In  no  modern  poet 
can  we  point  to  a  more  beautiful  pass- 
age than  that  in  which  the  sylphs  de- 
scribe the  infancy  of  Jupiter,  at  whose 
enforced  desertion  his  mother  RhsBa 

"  would  have  given  her  godhead  for  a  heart 
That  might  have  broken ;" 

then  his  growing  boyhood,  while  his 
-future  greatness  dawned  upon  him 
gradually,  and  he  longed  for  the  day ; 

**  When  the  glad  sons  of  the  delirered  earth 
Should  yearly  raise  the  moltltadinoafl  voice 
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Hymning  great  Jove,  the  God  of  Liberty ! 
Then  he  grew  proud,  yet  gentle  in  his  pride, 
And  full  of  tears,  which  well  became  his  youth 
Ab  showers  do  spring.    For  he  was  quickly 

moved 
And  joyed  to  hear  sad  stories  that  we  told 
Of  what  we  saw  on  earth— of  death,  and  woe. 
And  all  the  waste  of  time." 

There  is  throughout  this  beautiful 
poem  a  classic  grace  embodying  deeper 
than  classical  thoughts,  a  music  as  of 
the  songs  of  sylphs,  and  occasionally  a 

frandeur  not  unlike  that  of  Keats.  We 
o  not  fear  that  the  reader  will  regret 
the  perusal  of  these  "  reminiscences," 
if  they  only  introduce  him  to  this 
single  fragment. 

Perhaps  the  writings  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  are  hardly  known  as  much 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  blaze  of 
glory  around  Tennyson  dims  for  the 
present  the  lustre  of  cotemporary 
poets.  But  as  long  as  grace,  pathos, 
and  tenderness  have  charms  when 
clothed  in  an  expression  of  simple  but 
finished  beauty ;  as  long  as  there  is  in- 
terest in  the  sorrows,  and  struggles, 
and  hopes  of  a  highly-gifted  and  good, 
though  imperfect  man ;  as  long  as  there 
is  sympathy  for  purity  and  tenderness 
of  feehng,  and  delight  in  the  melody 
of  exquisite  verse:  so  long  will  his 
works  deserve  a  place  among  the  gen- 
uine productions  of  high  poetic  genius. 
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Thb  public  career  and  character  of 
Lord  Palmerston  have  been  so  fully 
detailed  and  discussed  by  our  morning 
and  weekly  cotemporaries,  that  our 
tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  best 
paid  in  the  shape  of  a  few  strictly 
personal  recollections  and  impressions. 

His  first  acceptance  of  high  office 
was  related  by  himself  the  jear  before 
last,  apropos  of  a  bet  said  to  have 
been  made  and  won  by  the  late  Mr. 
Milnes,  the  father  of  Lord  Houghton, 
a  man  of  remarkable  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements, although  somewhat  of  an 
idler  in  his  youth.  He  was  lounging 
in  a  club  when  he  overheard  a  college 
fiiend  saying  that  something  was  as 
unlikely  as  "Bob  Milnes  becoming 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

New  Sbmbs— Vol.  HI.  No,  1 


"And  why  should  I  not  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?" 

"  Simply  because  the  odds  are  a  thou- 
sand to  one  against  you." 

"  Will  you  lay  a  thousand  to  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  tens." 

"Done!" 

The  bet  was  regularly  booked — ten 
thousand  pounds  to  ten.  When  Perce- 
val wrote  to  Mr.  Milnes  to  offer  him 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  inclosed  the  offer,  with  a  ten  pound 
note,  to  his  friend. 

Such  was  the  anecdote,  which  was 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Milnes 
never  had  such  an  offer,  although  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  and  me- 
moirs of  the  period. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  referred  to, 
and  he  immediately  related  how  he 
had  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter. 
Perceval  sent  for  him,  and  said  he  had 
a  curious  proposal  to  make.  He  had 
offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  Milnes,  who  would  proba- 
bly refuse  it :  if  he  did,  would  Lord 
Palmerston  take  it  ?  Lord  Palmereton 
said  he  must  consult  his  friends,  es- 
peciallv"Lord  Malmesburys  (the  diplo- 
matist,) who  advised  him  to  refuse,  on 
the  ground  that  finance  was  not  in  his 
line,  and  that  his  future  prospects 
might  be  compromised  by  failure. .  He 
refused  accordingly.  Thereupon  Per- 
ceval said :  "  I  have  since  offered  the 
office  of  Secretarj^  at  War  to  Milnes. 
If  he  refuses,  will  you  take  that?" 
He  did  take  it ;  and  his  long  and  pros- 
perous career  began.  This  version 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Plummer 
Ward,  who  states  in  his  diary,  as  the 
result  of  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  three  things  were 
offered,  namely,  "  a  seat  at  the  Trea- 
sury by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
Seals,"  in  addition  to  the  other  two. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of 
Sheridan's  dinner-party,  at  which  the 
sheriff's  officers  acted  as  waiters.  On 
its  being  mentioned  as  apocryphal 
at  Brockett,  "  Not  at  all,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Palmerston,  "  I  was  at  it.  Sheri- 
dan, Canning,  Frere,  and  some  others, 
including  myself,  had  agreed  to  form 
a  society  (projected,  ^ou  may  remem- 
ber, by  Swift)  for  the  improvement  of 
the  English  language.  We  were  to 
give  dijiners  in  turn ;  Sheridan  gave 
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the  first;  and  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  peculiarity  of  the  at- 
tendance by  the  frequent  appeals  on 
the  part  of  the  improvised  servants  to 
'Mr.  Sheridan.'" 

"And  did  you  improve  the  lan- 
guage ?" 

"  Not  certainly  at  the  dinner ;  for 
Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  a  good  many 
words  of  doubtful  propriety  were  em- 
ployed." 

He  was  a  purist  in  language,  gram- 
mar, and  orthography,  and  some  curi- 
ous illustrations  of  his  zeal  for  their 
reformation  are  preserved  in  the  For- 
eign Office.  He  had  a  confirmed  dis- 
like to  "that  that"  and  "had  had;" 
as  in  a  sentence  thus  constructed  :  "  It 
was  said  that  that  general  had  had  a 
check." 

In  the  last  Speech  from  the  Throne 
her  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  she 
had  great  satisfaction  in  recurring 
(igain  to  her  Parliament.  Some  of 
the  literary  men  objected,  and  their 
objection  was  stated  to  Lord  Palmer- 
Btoii  one  evening,  (February  tenth,) 
when  he  had  been  unexpectedly  de- 
tained in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  only  just  risen  from  an  eleven 
o'clock  dinner.  He  defended  the  ex- 
pression, and  maintained  the  argument 
with  unabated  spirit  till  the  subject 
was  dropped.  The  next  morning,  be- 
fore ten,  the  objector  received  the 
following  memorandum,  written  in 
the  Premier's  clear,  bold,  well-known 
hand: 

JouNsox's  Dictionary. 

"  In  this  Life  the  Thoughts  of  God  and  a 
future  State  often  offer  themselves  to  us. 
They  often  spring  up  in  our  Minds,  and  when 
expelled  recur  again"  Calamy, 

One  meaning  of  "  Recur,"  is  "  to  have  Re- 
course to,"  and  it  is  perfectly  good  English  to 
•ay  "  I  have  recourse  to  you  again." 

Et)Tnologically,  "to  recur"  is  "to  run 
back,"  and  one  may  with  Propriety  say  I  run 
back,  or  come  back,  to  you  again. 

Tlie  Queen  recurs  or  comes  hack  to  her 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  every  Recess,  and 
she  does  again  that  which  she  has  done  oft«n 
lefore, 

P.  10/2—66. 

His  acute  sense  of  the  value  of 
words  made  him  fidgety  under  mis- 


quotation. When  Pope's  line  on  Peter- 
borough was  repeated  thus — 

"  Here  he  whose  lightning  broke  the  Iberian 

Unes," 

"  Pierced^'^  was  his  quiet  correction. 

It  having  been  remarked  how  many 
popular  quotations  are  incorrect,  he 
immediately  supplied  several  addition- 
al instances ;  amongst  others — 

"  He  who's  convinced  against  his  will ;" 

Nil  actum  rcputans  dam  quid  snpereaset  agen- 
dum. 

He  was  as  much  at  home  in  Italian 
as  in  English;  and  some  amusement 
was  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  correction  of  his  accomplished 
friend,  Mr.  Monckton  Miines,  (Lord 
Houghton,)  who  unluckily  said  Cag- 
liari  instead  of  Cagliari. 

Of  late  years  Lord  Palmerston  had 
so  much  writing  to  get  through  that 
he  had  neither  time  nor  eyesight  to 
spare  for  books.  Even  his  newspaper 
reading  was  limited.  The  stores  of 
information  he  accumulated  and  op- 
portunely applied  were  mostly  derived 
from  oral  sources:  from  an  admiral, 
general,  or  governor,  just  returned 
from  a  foreign  station ;  from  a  diplo- 
matist on  his  transit  from  one  capital 
to  another ;  from  ah  intelligent  travel- 
er, or  a  well-informed-foreigner.  The 
facts  he  got  from  them  were  carefully 
packed  away  in  a  comer  of  his  mind 
till  wanted,  and  always  came  out 
wonderfully  well-sorted  and  fresh.  In 
the  autumn  of  1863,  he  was  riding 
into  Southampton  with  Mr.  Cowpe'r, 
when  he  heard  that  an  Austrian  of  dis- 
tinction was  there  on  a  sort  of  free- 
trade  mission,  and  was  about  to  explain 
his  views  at  a  public  dinner.  Lord 
Palmerston  attended  the  dinner,  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  astonished 
every  body  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject  and  with  the  position  of  the 
Austrian  government  in  relation  to 
it ;  that  familiarity  being  exclusively 
based  on  the  report  of  a  conversation 
with  Count  de  Rechberg  repeated  to 
him  a  few  days  before. 

Literature  was  the  fashion  of  his 
early  days,  when  (as  Sydney  Smith 
remarked)  a  false  quantity  in  a  man 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  a 
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fcEvtx  pa$  in  a  woman.  He  was  tole- 
rably well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and 
English  classics;  but  he  entertained 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  para- 
doxes touching  the  greatest  of  them 
that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of 
his  intellectual  calibre.  He  maintained 
that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
really  written  by  Bacon,  who  passed 
them  off  under  the  name  of  an  actor 
for  fear  of  compromising  his  profes- 
sional prospects  and  philosoj)hic  grav- 
ity. Only  last  year,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  at  Broadlands,  Lord 
Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room, 
and  speedily  returned  with  a  small 
volume  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in 
which  the  same  theory  (originally  start- 
ed by  an  American  lady)  was  support- 
ed by  supposed  analogies  of  thought 
imd  expression.  "There,"  he  said, 
"read  that,  and  you  will  come  over 
to  my  opinion."  When  the  positive 
testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1623,  was 
adduced,  he  remarked :  "  Oh  !  these 
fellows  always  stand  up  for  one  anoth- 
er, or  he  may  have  been  deceived  like 
the  rest."  The  argument  had  struck 
Lord  Palmerston  by  its  ingenuity,  and 
he  wanted  leisure  for  a  searching  ex- 
posure of  its  groundlessness. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
him,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  was 
the  manner  in  which  his  faculties  went 
on  ripenine  to  the  last.  On  his  first 
becoming  Premier,  his  conduct  of  af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
condemned  for  levity  of  tone  and  mis- 
placed jocularity.  "Let  him  remain 
Premier  for  a  year  or  two,"  observed 
a  member  of  the  highest  literary  and 
political  distinction,  "and  our  stand- 
ard will  be  lowered  till  we  prefer  this 
laughing  devil-may-care  method  of 
getting  through  business  to  the  wit 
of  Canning  and  the  gravity  of  Peel." 
But  Lord  Palmerston  (whose  levity 
was  on  the  surface,  and  useful  as  well 
as  justifiable  against  established  bores) 
rose  with  each  succeeding  session,  and 
on  great  occasions  was  rarely  found 
wanting  in  moral  influence,  or  in  the 
dignity  befitting  his  position.  He  did 
more  than  conciliate  good-will  by  his 
suavity  of  demeanor  and  tact :  he  com- 
manded respect  by  his  grasp  of  mind, 
his  readiness  of  resource,  his  compre- 


hensiveness of  view,  bis  knowledge  of 
his  country  and  his  countrymen,  his 
vast  experience,  his  known  patriotism, 
his  expansive  liberality,  and  by  all 
that  combination  of  qualities,  acquired 
or  innate,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  emphatically  term  caractkre. 
His  alleged  carelessness  was  the  ease 
of  a  consummate  master  of  the  craft. 
He  wielded  his  weapon 

**  With  hand  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre  stroke." 

He  was  the  most  earnest  of  statesmen, 
despite  his  levity^ :  just  as,  despite  of 
that  touch  of  Hibernicism  in  gait  or 
bearing  which  the  Brummel  school 
disapproved,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  that  ever  lived. 
This  was  pointed  out  with  intuitive 
sagacitv  and  felicity  of  touch  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  in  accounting  for  the  pro- 
longed misappreciation  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  England : 

"  His  partly  Celtic  blood,  and  per- 
haps too  in  early  life  his  boyish  con- 
sciousness of  power,  had  given  him  a 
certain  elation  of  manner  and  bear- 
ing which  kept  him  for  a  long  time 
out  of  the  good  graces  of  the  more 
fastidious  part  of  the  English  world. 
The  defect  was  toned  down  by  age, 
for  it  lay  upon  the  surface  only,  and 
in  his  inner  nature  there  was  nothing 
vulgar  nor  unduly  pretending.  Still 
the  defect  made  people  slow — made 
them  take  forty  years — to  recognize 
the  full  measure  of  his  intellectual 
strength."  During  nearlv  half  that 
number  of  years  before  he  became  Pre- 
mier, his  name  was  associated  with 
the  liberal  policy  of  England  aJl  the 
world  over — to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  positively  personified 
in  him.  Instead  of  ce  perfide  Albion^  it 
was  ce  diable  de  Palmerston^  that  was 
denounced  by  every  absolute  court  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  on  him  that  the 
hopes  of  every  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling nationality  were  fixed.  The  title 
of  "great"  can  not  be  denied  to  a 
statesman  who  has  thus  stamped  his 
impress  on  his  age.  • 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Palmerston  did  every  thirig 
off  his  own  bat  after  1834.  Refer- 
ring no  later  than  June  last,  to  the 
Eastern  complication  of  1840-1841,  he  • 
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related  that,  on  M.  Thiers  (October, 
1840)  announcing  an  intention  to  call 
out  an  extraordinary  conscription  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  this  effect :  "  Thiers's 
announcement  is  a  threat.  By  G — d, 
I  won't  stand  it!  If  this  goes  on,  I 
will  immediately  call  Parliament  to- 

f  ether,  and  see  what  they  think  of  it." 
his  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  the  Thiers  ministry 
came  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Lord  Palmeraton  was  by  no  means 
a  rash  foreign  minister,  and  cautiously 
avoided  involving  the  country  in  se- 
rious warfare.  In  his  diplomatic  con- 
test with  M.  Thiers,  he  had  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  upon  his  side. 
His  Spanish  operations  were  in  support 
of  the  lawfully-constituted  sovereign 
and  authorities.  When  Austria  and 
Prussia  quarreled  over  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  were  about  to  come  to  blows,  he 
had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
Prussia  would  have  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con. General  Radowitz  was  overruled, 
and  compelled  to  give  wav,  because 
even  the  moral  support  ol  England 
was  refused. 

Lord  Palmerston's  approval  of  the 
coup  (Tkat  was  certainly  incautious 
and  premature.  We  suspect  that  he 
was  hurried  into  it  by  the  hope  of  see- 
ing an  Orleanist  or  Legitimist  Resto- 
ration indefinitely  postponed.  The 
visit  to  Compiegne  also  laid  him  open 
to  much  gratuitous  misrepresentation. 
It  was  there  that  Louis  Napoleon  ex- 
pressed to  him  a  regret  that  the  im- 
perial regime  was  inevitably  unfitting 
the  French  for  self-government.  He 
joined  the  chasse  glittering  with  green 
and  gold  d  la  Louis  Quinze^  in  a  plain 
red  hunting  coat  which  had  evidently 
seen  service  on  more  business-like  oc- 
casions. His  predilection  for  the  Em- 
peror did  not  outlast  the  appropri- 
ation of  Nice  and  Savoy ;  and  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  joke  (Lord  Hough- 
ton's we  believe)  at  Cambridge  House, 
on  a  French  Secretary's  saying,  on  his 
way  to  the  refreshment  room — "  Je 
vais  prendre  quelque  chose."  "  Vous 
avez  raison :  c'est  I'habitude  de  votre 
pays." 

Lord  Palmerston's  steady  support 
of  Turkey  against  the  Christian  pro- 


vinces (like  Servia)  nominally  subject 
to  her  sovereignty,  ill  accords  with 
the  policy  which  encouraged  Lorn- 
bardy  to  rise;  but  his  conviction  was 
that  what  Turkey  lost  would  be  so 
much  gained  by  Russia  or  Austria; 
and  that  the  disruption  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  might  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  unfriendly  power  across 
our  overland  road  to  India. 

Another  ingrained  opinion  of  his 
was  that  the  treaties  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  should  be  stringent- 
ly enforced. 

We  are  now  one  and  all  rapidly 
becoming  non-interventionists.  Lord 
Palmerston's  doctrine,  right  or  wrong, 
was,  that  Great  Britain  should  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  transplanting 
or  promoting  free  institutions,  nor 
ever  stand  by  and  see  a  weak  nation 
oppressed  by  a  stronger  one.  If  he 
was  wrong,  we  were  wrong  in  going 
to  war  for  Turkey  and  loudly  sympa- 
thizing with  Italy.  If  he  was  right, 
we  ought  to  have  joined  France  in 
preventing  Austria  and  Prussia  from 
plundering  Denmark ;  and  it  was  a 
deep  mortification  to  him  that  we  did 
not.  If  he  had  been  twenty  years 
younger,  he  would  have  done  one  of 
two  things:  have  resigned  at  once  on 
finding  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
against  him,  or  have  reconstructed  his 
Cabinet  and  declared  war.  The  na- 
tion, sensibly  alive  to  the  wound  on 
the  national  honor,  would  probably 
have  gone  alon^  with  him. 

This  opens  trie  wide  question — too 
wide  to  be  discussed  now  —  what 
amount  or  class  of  principle  an  English 
minister  may  honorably  concede  to 
expediency  ?  Ought  Lord  Aberdeen 
(wno  disapproved  the  war.  with  Rus- 
sia) to  have  resigned  in  1853,  or  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1864,  at  the  risk  of 
throwing  the  whole  country  into  con- 
fusion ?  All  our  public  men — without 
an  exception  that  we  know  of — seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  coavenient  con- 
viction that,  when  in  ofiice,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  out  the 
policy  best  adapted  to  keep  them  there : 
namely,  that  which  is  in  accordance 
with  enlightened  public  opinion,  as  re- 
presented by  Parliament  and  the  press. 
Lord  Palmerston  adopted  the  con- 
ventional creed  in  this  matter.     Bat 
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80  far  as  predilections  and  opinions 
were  concerned,  he  swerved  very  slight- 
ly, if  at  all,  from  the  programme  with 
which  he  started.  He  was  a  thorough- 
going Oanningite  at  heart;  liberal  as 
regards  foreign  policy  and  religious 
toleration,  but  with  an  ingrained  dis- 
like to  parliamentary  reform  and  dis- 
sent. He  thought  the  Dissenters  un- 
reasonable in  claiming  to  be  exempt 
from  church-rates,  and  he  had  statistics 
to  prove  that  the   eifect   of  the  six- 

Eound  occupation  clause  would  be 
ttle  short  of  revolutionary.  The 
conservative  instinct  at  the  late  gener- 
al election  was  right :  he  was  the  only 
geniiine  conservative  left  amongst  our 
prominent  party  leaders ;  and  the  so- 
called  conservatives  who  officiously 
volunteered  a  reform  bill  to  catch  radi- 
cal votes,  justly  forfeited,  all  right  or 
'title  to  the  nam^. 

The  Liberal  party   were   far   from 

Pleased  at  the  large  infusion  of  the 
'eelite  or  liberal  -  conservative  ele- 
ment in  his  last  government  at  its 
formation.     But  he  had  thoughts  of 

§oing  further,  and  of  applying  to  Mr. 
pencer  Walpole. 

There  is,  there  can  be,  no  difference 
of  opinion  about  Lord  Palmerston  in 
private  life,  as  a  host,  a  guest,  a  com- 

E anion,  or  a  friend ;  although  it  is  the 
kshion  to  say  that  he  never  had  a 
friend,  because  he  was  not  exclusive  in 
his  intimacies.  He  was  so  uniformly 
considerate  and  unselfish  ;  so  kind,  tol- 
erant, and  indulgent  in  word  and  deed, 
his  geniality,  frankness,  and  simplicity 
at  once  put  every  body  at  ease.  That 
charm  of  manner  could  not  be  feigned, 
acquired,  or  studied;  it  was  the  ob- 
vious emanation  of  a  warm,  cordial, 
fenerous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
ifficult  to  distinguish  or  separate  from 
heart.  The  capacity  for  warm  affec- 
tion must  be  implied  from  the  happy 
art  of  inspiring  it :  and  who  won  the 
hearts  of  a  large  and  singularljr-gifled 
femily  circle  like  him?  Who  inspired 
gnch  implicit  reliance  on  his  support 
in  all  who  had  ever  acted  under  him 
or  ever  linked  their  political  fortunes 
with  his  ?  With  all  his  self-command, 
he  was  liable  to  be  overcome  by  strong 
emotion.  His  severest  illness  for  many 
years  was  brought  on  by  the  death  of 


the  Prince-Consort  and  his  fear  of  its 
effect  on  the  Queen. 

His  company  hours  were  materially 
curtailed  by  business,  but,  from  the 
moment  he  joined  the  circle  till  he 
left  it,  he  was  always  ready  to  amuse 
and  be  amused ;  he  was  never  out  of 
temper  or  out  of  spirits,  never  inatten- 
tive, absent,  or  preoccupied — the  dis- 
tinctive good  -  breeding  of  working 
statesmen,  as  punctuality  is  the  good- 
breeding  of  kings.  He  listened  as 
well  as  he  talked ;  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed good  conversation;  and  he  liked 
it  the  better  for  being  enlivened  with 
fancy  and  fun.  He  told  a  story  capi- 
tally, frequently  with  an  apropos  which 
brought  its  application  within  Bar- 
row's somewhat  large  and  elastic  de- 
scription of  wit. 

"If  (says  Sydney  Smith)  I  say  a 
good  thing  to-day  and  repeat  it  again 
to-morrow  in  another  company,  the 
flash  of  to-day  is  as  much  the  flash  of 
to-morrow  as  the  flash  of  one^  musket 
is  the  flash  of  another :  but  if  I  tell  a 
humorous  story,  there  are  a  thousand 
little  diversfties  in  my  voice,  manner, 
language,  and  gestures,  which  indicate 
rather  a  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  before,  and  infuse  a  tinge  of  novel- 
ty into  the  repeated  narrative."  Thus 
was  it  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his 
best  anecdotes,  when  he  could  be 
coaxed  into  repeating  them,  had  al- 
ways a  fresh  zest.  His  play  of  mind 
was  equally  effective  in  catching  and 
improving  any  passing  drollery  or  hu- 
morous thought. 

When  Lord  Derby's  translation  of 
the  Iliad  was  first  announced,  a  guest 
at  Broadlands  told  him  he  must  keep 
pace  with  his  great  rival  by  translating 
the  JEneid,  "Stop  till  I  am  out  of 
office,  and  the  parallel  will  be  com- 
plete." 

He  laughingly  quoted  the  authority 
of  an  eminent  physician,  that  continu- 
ance in  office,  with  the  resulfing  em- 
ployment, was  good  for  the  health. 

"  Would  not  active  opposition  do 
as  well  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  that  ^irs  up  the  bile  and 
creates  acidity.  Ask  JDisraeli  if  it 
does  not." 

Nothing,  by  the  way,  created  acid- 
ity in  him ;  he  never  said,  or  sanctioned. 
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an  ill-natured  remark  on  any  body.  On 
being  told  that  a  clever  assailant  re- 
gretted a  personal  attack,  he  said: 
"  Tell  him  I  am  not  the  least  offended 
— the  more  particularly  because  I  think 
I  had  the  best  of  it." 

It  was  mentioned  to  him  that  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  had  bpen  writing  letters 
to  Notes  and  Queries  on  "  The  Wakeful- 
ness of  Geese."  "  The  wakefulness  of 
geese!  Why,  the  Opposition  will 
think  he  means  them;  and  (what  is 
worse)  they  may  say  they  are  the 
geese  that  saved  the  Capitol." 

A  couple  were  censured  for  going  to 
country  nouses  without  an  invitation. 
"Don't  be  hard  on  them,"  was  his 
suggestion,  "  for  if  they  waited  to  be 
invited  they  might  go  nowhere." 

On  its  being  stated  as  a  good  sign 

that  Lady was  only  attended  by  a 

popular  physician,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, he  said :  "Ah  !  very  true,  when  you 

trust  yourself  to  Dr. you  should 

have  a  superfluous  stock  of  health  for 
him  to  work  upon." 

When  at  Broadlands,  he  was  a  re- 
gular attendant  at  Romsey  church,  but 
was  occasionally  late.  Once,  when  he 
did  not  appear  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  lesson,  the  sermon  was  more 
than  ordinarily  long,  which  a  guest 
attributed  to  the  complacent  consider- 
ation of  the  clergyman,  who  was  de- 
termined that  his  lordship  should  gain 
in  one  way  what  he  lost  in  anotner. 
"I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  before. 
I  will  take  good  care  not  to  tax  his 
kindness  again." 

He  passed  some  hours  of  every  day 
on  horseback,  except  on  Sundays,  when 
he  walked.  On  a  cold  Sunday  in  the 
November  of  last  year,  after  luncheon, 
he  proposed  a  walk,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  paddocks,  which  }^e  opened  one 
after  the  other  with  an  enormous  key 
produced  from  his  coat-pocket,  point- 
ing out  and  speculating  on  the  qualities 
of  the  colts.  "That  filly,"  he  said, 
"  will  run  for  the  Derby  the  year  after 
next."  He  then  took  the  party  over 
the  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  which  he 
tugged  backward  and  forward  by  a 
hard  rope  over  a  stiff  pulley,  taking  an 
obvious  pleasure  in  tne  exertion,  and 
declining  help.  Returning  home,  after 
nearly  two  hours'  brisk  exercise,  in  the 


dusk  across  the  park,  his  foot  strudc 
against  a  hidden  stump,  and  be  fell  flat, 
but  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  saying: 
"There  is  no  damage,  except  to  the 
knees  of  my  trowsers."  Tne  party 
looked  anxiously  at  one  another,  re- 
membering the  regretted  death  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  were  not  quite  at  ease 
till  the  next  morning,  when  he  joined 
the  breakfast  -  table  with  unshaken 
spirits  and  his  wonted  buoyancy  of 
step. 

He  was  a  generous  landlord,  and  so 
indulgent  to  the  tenants  on  his  estate 
in  Sligo  that  he  got  little  income  out 
of  it.  He  said  one  day  that  he  had  a 
thousand  tenants  who  paid  tinder  five 
pounds  a  year  each.  "But  do  they 
pay  ?"  "  Not  always :  they  pay  when 
they  can;  when  they  sell  the  pig." 

He  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  when 
at  Brockett  or  Broadlands,  played  three 
games  (neither  more  nor  less)  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night.  He  was  about  on 
the  level  of  those  who  play  a  good 
deal  without  taking  rank  as  players. 
His  best  strokes  were  the  winning 
hazards,  and  fortune  favored  him  as 
much  in  this  as  in  the  political  game. 
After  three  or  fourjlukes  he  would  say : 
"I  think  I  had  better  not  name  my 
stroke."  He  was  never  the  least  put 
out  by  losing,  although  he  enjoyed 
winning,  especially  if  Lady  Palmcr- 
ston  was  looking  on. 

The  personal  traits  and  characteristic 
sayings  of  celebrated  men  form  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  biography; 
and  fortunately  all  that  can  be  authen- 
tically related  of  Lord  Palmerston  will 
confirm  and  augment  the  admiring  at- 
tachment of  the  British  people  to  his 
memory. 


Temple  Bar. 

ROYAL  FAVORITES. 

The  once  celebrated  Mr.  Astley,  of 
the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  was  one  of 
the  most  acute  men  of  business  of  his 
time.  He  could  not  write  himself^  and 
he  had  no  excessive  measure  of  respeot 
for  the  gentlemen  who  could,  ml. 
Astley,  however,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  written  dramas  which 
their  authors  submitted    to  him  for 
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representation.  The  writers  would, 
with  respectful  confidence,  assert  the 
merits  of  their  respective  pieces  ;  and 
Mr.  Astley  would  thereupon  clap  a 
very  strong  word  before  their  "mer- 
its,*' and  would  say :  "  Sir,  has  the 
piece  a  name  that  will  look  well  upon 
a  wall?" 

And  there  is  something  in  a  name, 
after  all,  despite  any  and  every  great 
authority  to  the  contrary.  The  per- 
fume of  the  rose  would  remain  the 
same,  however  ugly  the  appellation  a 
botanist  might  attach  to  the  flower; 
but  the  lack  of  sweetness  in  the  desig- 
nation might  lead  one  who  saw  a  rose 
for  the  first  time,  to  pass  it  by  without 
stooping  to  inhale  the  odor.  The 
friends  of  that  most  exquisite  of  royal 
favorites,  Rosamond,  called  her,  "  Rosa 
munda ;"  her  enemies  branded  her  with 
the  epithet  of  "  Rosa  mundi."  There 
is  all  the  differehce  in  the  world  be- 
tween the  sound,  as  between  the  sense 
of  the  two  epithets ;  and  this  sort  of 
difference  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  "youn^  ladies"  of  the  thrilling 
melodramatic  theatres.  The  suscepti- 
ble lads  who  admire  and  applaud  Miss 
Fitz-Norman,  would  keep  their  hearts 
sound  if  they  were  aware  that  she  was 
really  a  Mrs.  Cripper,  who  between  the 
agonies  of  her  scenes  calmly  knitted 
socks  in  the  greenroom  for  her  six- 
months  old  twin  girls. 

Yet  there  are  things  in  nature  for 
which  an  attractive  name  may  do  good 
service,  but  which  require  something 
more  to  render  them  permanently  suc- 
cessful. JRoyal  Favorites  is  a  capi- 
tal name  connected  with  an  admirable 
subject.  It  is  the  title  of  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  Sutherland 
Menzies  is  the  author.  As  the  eye 
glances  at  the  title  and  falls  on  the 
mere  outward  aspect  of  these  brilliant- 
looking  volumes,  the  mind  is  attracted 
by  their  promise  and  excited  by  pleas- 
ant expectation.  Let  us  add,  what 
might  be  the  sum  of  all  our  criticism, 
that  when  the  reader  has  gone  through 
the  glittering  series,  from  the  favorites 
of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  to  the  round 
dozen  of  her  who  had  insatiate  appe- 
tite for  favorites,  Catherine  the  Second 
of  Russia,  he  will  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Menzies  is  one  who  does  not  tire 
of  his  work,  and  whose  industry  and 


persistency  are,  in    these  easy-going 
days,  something  remarkable. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  authority 
the  first  Bonaparte  founded  his  statis- 
tics ;  but  he  was  fond  of  asserting  to 
his  own  familiar  friends  that  out  of  a 
hundred  favorites  of  kings,  ninety-five 
had  been  hanged,  ("  Sur  cent  favoris 
des  rots  quatre-vingt-quinze  ont  He  pen- 
dtis,^^)  Nations,  the  same  imperial  au- 
thority once  remarked,  have  always 
been  badly  administered  when  the 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
fovorites.  This  maxim,  however,  is  fkr 
from  being  indisputable.  Many  sover- 
eigns might  be  named  who  governed 
wisely  only  through  favorites  of  high- 
er intellect  and  honester  purpose  than 
their  patrons,  and  who  ceased  to  gov- 
ern well  as  soon  as  they  lost  the  sup- 
port and  guidance  on  wnich  they  used 
to  rely.  Even  some  of  those  belles  pk- 
cheresseSy  the  mistresses  of  the  kings 
of  France,  were  so  much  superior  to 
their  royal  lovers  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  path  of  every  duty,  save  one,  from 
which  those  kings  were  too  much 
given  to  stray.  Even  that  unclean 
Gascon,  Piers  de  Gaveston,  was  neither 
vulgar  in  manner,  nor  in  spirit  a  cow- 
ard, nor  in  mind  a  fool.  Mr.  Menzies, 
who  has  no  love  for  his  hero,  says  that 
much  for  him  with  ilndoubted  truth. 
And  equally  truly  is  it  asserted  of 
Agnes  Sorel,  that  "faulty,"  as  Mr. 
Menzies,  with  much  liberality,  desig- 
nates her  character  to  have  been,  the 
lady  of  beauty  worked  as  wonderful 
a  metamorphosis  in  the  indolent  cha- 
racter of  Charles  the  Seventh  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  did  in  thfe  fortunes  of 
France.  Voltaire  has  misrepresented 
both  of  these  remarkable  women. 
France  is  just  now  engaged  in  collect- 
ing means  wherewith  to  raise  a  mag- 
nificent and  permanent  testimonial  to 
the  valor,  the  virtues,  and  the  patriotic 
services  of  Joan  of  Arc,  To  Agnes 
Sorel  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  such 
record  of  her  deeds.  But  her  portrait 
may  be  fittingly  found  in  the  edifice 
inscribed,  "^  toutes  les  gloires  de  la 
France  f'^  for  she  exercised  an  influ- 
ence— not  so  "mysterious,"  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Menzies  describes  it — for  good, 
over  a  king  who  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  influenced.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  author  that  Agnes  Sorel  was 
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"  emphatically  a  woman  fitted  to  grace 
the  best  days  of  chivalry,  and  to  shine 
in  that  precise  period  of  the  middle 
*  ages  when  respect  and  love  for  the  sex 
wore  mingled  with  other  noble,  gentle, 
and  generous  sentiments;"  but  when 
Mr.  Menzies  adds  that  these  sentiments 
were. "  altogether  unknown  in  Greece 
among  its  fascinating  hetaeraj,  as  shown 
toward  the  austere,  high-minded,  but 
in  latter  times  degenerate,  matrons  of 
Rome,"  we  take  some  exception  to  the 
statement.  Pericles  loved  Aspasia  suf- 
ficiently well  to  make  her  nis  wife; 
and  the  intellect  rather  than  the  beau- 
ty of  the  lady  enabled  her  to  form  the 
most  brilliant  orators  of  Greece.  The 
generosity,  at  least,  of  sentiment  which 
carried  admirers  to  the  feet  of  Lais, 
and  which  was  so  lavish  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Non  cuivis 
contingit  adire  Corinthum^'*  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  When  Phryne,  accused  of 
impiety,  unvailed  her  bosom  to  her 
judges,  their  reverence  for  so  much 
beauty  led  them  at  once  to  the  gallant 
injustice  of  acquitting  her.  Lamia 
and  the  upper  hussydom  of  Greece 
astound  us  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  vices  ;  but  there  were  virtues  too 
among  many  of  them,  and  the  memory 
of  her  who  bit  off  her  tongue,  rather 
than  betray  her  country  by  a  word, 
was  nobly  and  generously  immortal- 
ized by  the  erection  of  a  commemora- 
tive statue  of  a  tongueless  lion. 

In  the  treatment  of  so  wide  a  sub- 
ject as  "  royal  favorites "  something 
like  an  arbitrary  arrangement  is  to  be 
expected.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
thousand  pages  of  these  two  volumes. 
Their  contents,  however,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently, if  summarily,  indicated  by  the 
statement  that,  as  regards  England, 
we  have  chapters  on  the  favorites  of 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  and  his  Queen ; 
on  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First  and  his  consort ;  and  finally 
on  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  occupies  a  full  half  of  the 
second  volume.  Of  French  subjects, 
we  have  Agnes  Sorel,  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, the  minions  of  Henri  of  Valois, 
Chastelar,  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the  favor- 
ites of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth, and  Marie  de  Rohan.  Spain 
yields  Maria  de  Padilla;  Italy,  the 
Italian  favorites  in  France  of  Maria 


de'  Medici ;  and  Russia  contributes  iu 
a  single  chapter  notices  of  the  twelve 
favorites,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly put,  twelve  of  the  favorites,  of 
the  second  Catherine.  This  list  might 
be,  of  course,  indefinitely  extended, 
but  Mr.  Menzies  has  been  sufficiently 
liberal.  His  fifteen  chapters  contain 
abundant  illustration  of  the  lives  of 
the  individuals  who  come  under  the 
head  of  "royal  favorites;"  and  the 
work  would  have  been  more  than  over- 
done if  a  single  addition  had  been 
made  to  the  measure  already  heaped 
and  running  over. 

We  must  further  remark  that  in  a 
work  of  such  variety  and  extent  some 
inaccuracies  must  inevitably  occur. 
These  will  be  found  rather  in  the  Eng- 
lish than  the  foreign  subjects.  The 
former  will  bear  some  revision  prepar- 
atory to  a  second  edition ;  and  mean- 
while intelligent  readers  will  easily 
rectify  such  errors  as  they^may  detect 
It  must  be  remembered  thai  the  sub- 
ject belongs  to  the  romance  of  his- 
tory, and  is  mostly  so  treated  by  the 
author.  Livy  is  an  accepted  hi&torian, 
although  we  may  not  place  implicit 
credit  in  the  long  dialogues  in  which 
some  of  his  characters  indulge.  In  a 
like  way,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
believe  that  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  these  volumes  addressed  each 
other  in  the  ipsissima  verba  here  set 
down  to  their  account.  Such  speeches, 
however,  are  founded  on  actions ;  and 
they  illustrate,  according  to  the  writ- 
er's view  of  the  subject,  the  manners, 
customs,  deeds,  and  morals  of  the  pe- 
riods in  which  the  respective  scenes  are 
laid.  It  must  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  indorse  4tll  the  opinions  of  the 
author  which  are  suggested  in  these 
speeches,  nor  all  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  in  judging  his  heroes 
and  heroines.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
zeal  and  industry  have  been  so  inde- 
fatigable, that  in  consideration  of  what 
is  so  rare,  a  generous  criticism  will 
overlook  some  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Menzies  remarks  of  the  creation 
of  Gaveston  by  Edward  the  Second  as 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  such  a  creation 
was  "  an  honor  then,  as  now,  usually 
reserved  for  the  royal  family."  This 
is  not  quite  correct ;  and  the  subject 
is  of  sufficient  interest,  historically,  to 
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be  worth  while  pausing  upon  for  an 
instant.  Gaveston  was  the  sixth  earl, 
and  two  of  his  predecessors  were  of 
illegitimate  birth.  The  third  earl, 
Reginald,  was  a  natural  son  of  Ilenrjr 
the  First,  and  the  fifth  was  the  illegi- 
timate child  of  Reginald.  It  was 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
however  unwisely  exercised  in  this 
case,  not  only  to  make  Gaveston  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  but  to  endow  him  with 
all  the  possessions  of  Edmund,  the 
last  previous  Earl,  who  had  died  in 
the  convent  founded  by  him  at  Ash- 
ridge,  leaving  no  heirs.  Edmund's  pro- 
perty, like  nis  title,  lapsed  to  the 
crown.  When  Edward  the  Third,  in 
1337,  created  his  first-born  son  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  he  limited  that  title,  hence- 
forth and  forever,  to  the  eldest  male 
heir  to  the  throne.  Again,  Mr.  Men- 
zies  very  truly  shows  with  what  fatal 
facility  Gaveston  made  enemies  by 
wounding  their  vanity  and  self-esteem. 
The  arrogant  Gascon  probably  never 
had  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  Thomas 
of  Lancaster.  Capgrave.  in  his  Chron- 
icle, informs  us  wherefore:  "1307," 
which  was  the  year  before  Gaveston 
was  named  Earl  of  Cornwall,  "  the 
same  Peter  made  a  great  tournament 
fiist  by  Wallingford,  where  ho  had 
gathered  many  j ousters,  aliens,  and 
others ;  and  they  bore  down  in  jousts 
many  Englishmen;  that  is  to  say, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Humfrey 
of  Herforth,  Eymer  of  Pembroke,  John 
Warenue,  and  many  others,  for  which 
he  had  great  indignation."  Mr.  Mcn- 
zies  has  not  omitted  to  notice  this 
tournament,  nor  some  of  those  whom 
the  foreigners  overcame  there ;  but  by 
a  little  slip  of  the  pen  -he  has  forgotten 
to  name  that  redoubtable  Tliomas 
whose  tilt  out  of  his  saddle  into  the 
dust  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  action  which  led  to  Gaveston's 
death. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  (and,  we  may  add,  of  Lei- 
cester and  of  Lincoln)  was  as  ready 
to  fling  contemptuous  phrases  at  others 
as  he  was  indignant  at  having  them 
flung  at  him  by  Gaveston.  He  was  a 
popular  man  because  he  hated  foreign- 
ers and  opposed  the  court.  But  his 
opposition  to  the  court  was  made  in 
no  better  spirit  than  that  of  the  royal 


favorite  to  the  peers  who  were  his 
enemies.  Thus,  when  Edward  the 
Second  summoned  a  parliament  to 
York,  Thomas  stationed  himself  at 
Pomfret,  and  barricaded  the  road  so 
that  the  barons  could  not  proceed 
northward.  When  the  King  himself 
came  thither,  on  his  way  southward, 
Thomas  and  his  men  issued  from  the 
castle,  and  hailed  the  sovereign  with 
every  ridiculous,  vile,  and  contemptu- 
ous epithet  they  could  find  in  the 
vituperative  vocabulary.  Lancaster 
himself  had  chafed  at  Gaveston  hav- 
ing spoken  of  him  as  a  vain  stage- 
player;  but  at  Pomfret  the  King's 
kinsman  pelted  his  superior  with  vul- 
gar names.  We  will  not  omit  to  no- 
tice further,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
morals  of  a  prince  who  was  not  much 
more  estimable  than  the  haughty 
favorite  whom  he  hunted  to  a  cruel 
death,  (such  a  death  as  he  himself  was 
doomed  to  sufier,  the  first  so  inflicted 
on  an  English  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,)  that  the  Earl  de  Warenne,  who 
shared  with  Thomas  the  humiliation 
of  being  overthrown  at  the  tourna- 
ment at  Wallingford,  was  the  paramour 
of  Lancaster's  wife  Alicia  de  Lacy ; 
and  that  the  husband  received  that 
too  celebrated  lady  home  again  when 
she  chose  to  abandon  her  lover  !  The 
gentle  Alicia  is  suspected  of  having 
attempted  to  poison  Lancaster;  and 
of  her  three  subsequent  husbands  she 
is  known  to  have  so  disposed  of  the 
second,  for  the  sake  of  marrying  with 
the  third,  a  young  fellow  who  survived 
her.  There  was  no  lady  who  so  con- 
tributed to  the  gossip  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  this  lively  Alice,  "  Countess 
of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
Salisbury." 

As  we  continue  to  peruse  the  lessons 
inculcated  in  these  annals  of  royal 
favoritism,  the  one  that  leaves  the 
most  impression  is  that  such  favor 
was  always  fatal  to  him  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  in  those  olden  days  men  fought 
fiercely  for  a  position  and  for  influ 
ence,  and  violent  death  was  generally 
the  penalty  paid  by  the  losers.  A 
German  proverb  says  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  ordinary  men  to  eat  cherries 
at  the  tables  of  princes ;  but  most  men 
consider  that  it  is  more   unpleasant 
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still  to  be  uninvited  to  the  table,  and 
unable  to  reach  the  fruit.  Favorit- 
ism, no  doubt,  had  its  peculiar  perils ; 
but  so  had  every  condition  of  life. 
The  third  Hugh  Despencer  was  hanged 
and  outrageously  mutilated;  but  the 
first  and  seconcl  came  to  as  violent 
end ;  for  the  second  was  hanged  too, 
and  the  first  was  among  the  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  As  for  Queen 
Isabella  and  Mortimer,  their  tale  has 
been  told  by  their  enemies;  and  we 
suspect  that  we  are  far  away  from  the 
exact  truth  of  the  storv  of  that  royal 
favorite  and  his  well-abused  mistress. 
All  the  known  and  scattered  details 
have  been  carefully  put  together  by 
the  author;  but  there  is  lefl  on  the 
mind  of  the  impartial  reader,  a  feeling 
that  what  we  possess  is  chiefly  ex-parte 
testimony,  and  that  neither  Isabella 
nor  Mortimer  has  had  hitherto  a  fair 
trial  before  posterity. 

Leicester  and  Hatton,  Raleigh,  Es- 
sex, and  Blount,  are  the  "  favorites  " 
whom  Mr.  Menzies  classes  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  must  say 
that  we  do  not  share  his  ill  opinion  of 
the  first,  nor  his  good  opinion  of  the 
last;  but  this  may  not  be  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Pro- 
bably the  only  wise,  or  at  least  the 
wisest,  man  of  the  five,  was  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  who,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, made  more  friends  and  fewer 
enemies,  than  perhaps  any  royal  favor- 
ite that  ever  existed,  'the  secret  of 
that  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  Hat- 
ton was  neither  too  presuming  on  one 
side  nor  too  arrogant  on  the  other. 
It  was  different  with  the  other  favor- 
ites of  Elizabeth  ;  none  of  whom  came 
to  grief,  however,  through  their  po- 
sition as  favorites.  Leicester  kept  in 
favor  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's indorsement  of  a  note  written 
to  her  by  the  earl  on  his  dying-bed — 
"  His  last  letter  " — we  take  to  be  con- 
clusive of  the  fact  that,  however  speed- 
ily the  Queen  found  consolation,  she 
had  then  a  tender  and  mournful  re- 
gard for  that  wayward  Robin  who  had 
so  often  pleased  and  as  oflen  perplexed 
that  rather  capricious  mistress.  Ra- 
leigh's many  errors  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  memory  of  his  undeserved 
fate,  in  the  reign  of  James.  Essex 
perhaps  stood  nearer  to  the  pure  kins- 


womanly  favor   of  the    Queen    than 
any  other  man  could  have  done ;  but 
Elizabeth's  regard  for  him  was  of  a 
totally  different   character  from   that 
she  experienced  for  Leicester.     Essex 
was  a  relative  whom  she  would  have 
guided;    Leicester  was  a  man  whom 
perhaps  she  loved.     As  for  Blount,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  love  their 
neighbors'  wives  better  than  they  do 
their  own.     Our  contempt  for  him  is 
as  great  as  it  is  for  any  of  the  favor- 
ites of  James  and  his  consort,  Anne 
of   Denmark  —  Moray  and    Ruthven, 
Ramsay,    Herbert,    Hay,    and    Carr; 
there  is  an  odor  of  blood  or  unclean- 
ness  about  the  very  best  or  the  least 
wicked  of  them.     TDhere  is  great  inter- 
est as  well  as  great  scandal — that  is, 
great   offense  —  in   their   several    his- 
tories ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Men- 
zies, after  detailing  the  history  of  some 
of  the  king's  favorites,  should  remark 
that  "  it  is  rather  curious  that  James, 
the  most  slovenly  of  men  in  his  own 
person,  should  have  been  as  fastidious 
even  as  Elizabeth  touching  the  looks 
and  dress  of  those  who  were  about 
him."    The  "  fastidiousness  "  of  James 
arose  from  a  motive  which  did  not  in- 
fluence the  Queen.     Those  Stuart  fa- 
vorites came  to  various  evil  ends.    Mo- 
ray and  Ruthven  were  murdered ;  Ram- 
say left  no  heir  to  his  proud  title  of 
Earl  of  Holdernesse ;  Philip  Herbert, 
horsewhipped  in  his  lifetime,  left  be- 
hind him  the  memory  of  his  popular 
name  —  "the  memorable   simpleton;'* 
Hay  founded  no  line,  as  he  had  hoped, 
of  Earls  of  Carlisle ;  and  Carr  Earl  of 
Somerset  is  "  carrion "  that,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle    says,    in    his   peremptory    way, 
"had  better  be  buried."     Implicated 
in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  and  under 
the  pressure    of  charges    of  even   a 
worse  nature,  Carr  stinks  in  the  nos- 
Vils  of  fame.     Yet  he  was  not  abject 
by  nature ;   and  one  historian — desir- 
ous of  saying  a  good  word  for  a  man 
against  whom  every  one  flinsfs  a  stone 
— Mr.  Dixon — remarks  :    "  More  than 
one  popular  poet  found  in  Carr  a  pa- 
tron and  a  friend.      He  was  kind  to 
Jonson  —  more   than   kind  to  Donne. 
For  years  he  maintained  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Overbury — a  connection 
not  to  have  been  kept  with  that  sensi- 
tive and  haughty  man  of  genius  had 
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Carr  been  the  fool  in  feathers  and  ro- 
settes h^  is  commonly  made." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
lion's  share  of  this  book  is  given  to 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. As  illustrations  of  royal  favor- 
ites, however,  Mr.  Menzies  might  al- 
most have  been  justified  in  giving  a 
history  of  all  the  Buckingham  peers, 
from  Walter  Giffard  the  first  Earl, 
created  just  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
to  the  last  duke,  whose  memoirs  and 
correspondence  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  highly  edified  the  public.  It  is 
most  singular  that  long  as  this  parti- 
cular peerage  has  existed,  it  has  never 
yet  been  borne  by  more  than  three 
members  of  the  same  family.  The 
second  Giffard  died  childless  ^  the  only 
De  Clare  left  no  male  issue ;  the  second 
Plantagenet  left  no  issue  at  all,  and 
so  end^  the  earls  in  1399. 

In  the  year  1444,  Humphrey  Stafford, 
son  of  Anne  Plantagenet,  Gountess  of 
Stafford,  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  was  created  Duke.  This 
favorite  had  special  precedence  grant- 
ed him  over  all  other  dukes  not  of  the 
blood-royal ;  but  there  was  another  fa- 
vorite, Henry  de  Beauchamp,  Duke  of 
Warwick,  who  disputed  this  right  of 
precedency.  So  difficult  was  it  to  ad- 
just the  balance  of  this  dispute  by 
the  merits  of  the  respective  claimants, 
that  parliament,  in  despair,  at  last  de- 
creed by  an  especial  act,  that  supreme 
precedency  should  be  enjoyed  by  each 
duke  in  alternate  years.  Only  three 
Staffords  held  this  poor  privilege.  The 
first  was  slain  in  battle  ;  the  other  two 
were  beheaded  ;  and  under  consequent 
attainder,  the  honors  of  the  house  be- 
came forfeited.  Some  eighty  years 
later,  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
first  Humphrey  Stafford,  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  his  family  honors  and 
titles;  but  he  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  his  poverty ;  and  he  died  in 
obscurity,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Fludd. 

The  earldom  was  revived  and  the 
marquisite  created  in  1618,  in  tlie  per- 
son of  the  royal  favorite  George  Vil- 
liers, who  occupies  so  important  a 
space  in  these  volumes,  and  who  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1623.  Reres- 
by  described  him  as  the  finest  gentle- 


man, both  for  person  and  wit,  he  had 
ever  seen.  This  proud  and  mischievous 
peer  ended  his  career  by  assassination  ; 
and  in  the  person  of  his  worthless  son 
—  a  royal  favorite  too — the  line  of 
Villiers  became  extinct  in  1632.  From 
1703  to  1735  the  title  was  held  by  the 
two  Sheffi  elds.  To  them  have  followed 
the  Grenvilles,  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  king's  favorite,  who  assisted 
George  the  Third  to  overthrow  the 
coalition,  and  yet  of  whom  the  King 
said  in  his  illness  that  he  (George  the 
Third)  hated  nobody  but  the  IVIarquis 
of  Buckingham.  The  dukedom  was 
revived  in  1822,  the  present  possessor 
being  the  third  of  his  house  who  has 
held  the  title. 

Of  few  peerages  can  such  a  history 
as  this  be  written.  (5f  the  duke  to 
whom  Mr.  Menzies  has  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  pa^es,  the  au- 
thor says  that  he  "had  lofty  aspir- 
ations, a  spirit  which  was  fitted  to 
lead  others  by  its  own  invincibility, 

and  a  mind  of  quick  conceptions 

The  genius  of  the  man  was  daring  and 
magnificent;  and  his  elocution  was 
graceful  as  his  manners.  But  th^se 
were  natural  talents ;  he  possessed  no 
acquired  ones."  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  this  case  historical  fact  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  author's  judgment.  In- 
deed this  sketch  of  Buckingham  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  the  author's  per- 
formances. The  domestic  series  of 
state  papers  will  enable  him  to  correct 
the  inaccuracies  of  some  j)ortions  of 
this  life;  and  the  last  published  his- 
tory of  Bacon,  or  the  article  which  ap- 
peared thereon  in  the  first  number  of 
this  magazine,  will,  if  consulted,  help 
him  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
the  great  Chancellor  than  he  has  come 
to  in  his  own  pages. 

Probably  to  most  readers  the  chap- 
ters which  treat  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Chastelar  the  poet  will  offer  the  great- 
est attraction.  They  are  amplified 
.from  Mignet,  and  narrate  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  stories.  Mr.  Men- 
zies belongs  to  that  numerous  class 
who  as  implicitly  believe  in  Mary's  in- 
nocence as  they  have  faith  in  her 
beauty.  "All  about  her,"  we  are 
told,  "  yielded  to  the  resistless  "  (sic) 
"charm  of  that  beauteous  face  and 
form,  which  only  to  look  on  was  to 
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love.  Cotemporary  poets  might  apt- 
ly say  that  the  loveliest  rose  of  Scotia 
hlooyned  on  the  topmost  branch.  Ron-' 
Bard  and  De  Bellay  called  her  the 
tenth  ]\Iiise."  Speaking  again  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen's  beauty  and  its  evil 
consequences,  Mr.  Menzies  remarks 
that,  "  of  all  the  eminently  beautiful 
women  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Mary 
Stuart  wrought  the  most  of  wreck 
and  utter  ruin  with  the  kindliest  dis- 
position and  best  intentions."  Chas- 
telar  belonged  to  that  school  of  poets 
which  was  founded  by  De  Bellay  and 
established  by  Ronsftrd.  The  former 
contended  that  except  in  clear  imi- 
tations of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
there  was  no  chance  of  salvation  for 
French  literature.  Ronsard,  the  great 
favorite  of  his  period,  the  spoiled  child, 
as  he  has  been  called,  of  princes  and 
people,  is  justly  charged  with  having 
abused  the  privilege  of  imitating  the 
classic  authors  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  French  language  unrecog- 
nizable in  his  verses.  But  he  was  not 
thus  unwise  in  aU  his  works,  some  of 
which  are  thoroughly  French  and  very 
musical.  Around  lionsard  clustered 
the  poets  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pleiad^  from  their  numbers ;  and  be- 
yond that  circle  shone  a  bright  com- 
pany of  cotemporary  poets,  including 
Kegnier,  of  the  masterly  Satires^  and 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  whose  Ttagiq^ies 
continue  to  enjoy  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation. 

Tliis  was  exactly  the  school  that 
Mary  Stuart  most  loved  and  imitated  ; 
and  Chastelar,  the  first  of  her  favorites, 
came  to  her  additionally  recommended 
by  his  affiliation  to  the  school  of  poesy 
in  which  she  herself  had  studied,  an(l 
whose  songs  she  had  sung  to  that 
precious  harp  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Stewart  of  JDalguise. 
Til  is  Chastelar  was  a  Dauphiny  gentle- 
man of  the  fearless  and  reproachless 
blood  of  Bayard,  whom,  according  to 
Brant ome,  the  poet  very  closely  re- 
Bcmbled.  Of  Chastelar's  power  as  a 
poet  Brantome  quaintly  says :  "  He 
wrote  even  verses  of  the  very  best,  and 
as  good  as  any  gentleman  of  France 
could  write,  making  use  of  soft  and 
gentle  poesy  like  a  true  cavalier."  lie 
had  been  a  page  in  the  house,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  tents  of  Montmorency. 


He  had  glittered  in  the  old  Louvre  and 
in  the  new  Tuileries,  and  had  crossed 
swords  with  men  whom  he  stretched 
dead  on  the  grass  of  the  Pre  aux  Clercs. 
He  was  without  doubt  a  most  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  was  shaped  to 
win  admiration,  if  Mr.  Menzies's  pic- 
ture of  him  be  really  to  the  life,  in 
which  counterfeit  presentment  we  see 
his  "  long  dark  curls  and  bright  eyes," 
to  look  on  which  "  was  to  behold  the 
poet-type  in  its  most  attractive  form ; 
and  when  to  beauty  of  feature  and  cul- 
ture of  mind  were  added  a  graceful 
figure,  skill  in  horsemanship  as  in  all 
knightly  exercises,  great  kindliness  of 
disposition  and  gentle  mirth,  what 
wonder  that  with  the  ladies  of  Mary^s 
court  to  be  in  love  with  Chastelar  was 
as  indispensable  a  fashion  as  to  wear 
a  pointed  stomacher  or  a  delicate  lace- 
edging  to  the  ruff?"  Subsequently, 
the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  in  this 
portrait,  and  we  find  that  Chastelar 
possessed  "  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
good  qualities  of  the  men  of  the  day," 
and  that  he  was  "  indifferent  as  to  re- 
ligious matters."  He  seems  to  us,  more- 
over, to  have  been  influenced  by  that 
common  vanity  which  makes  fools  be- 
lieve themselves  irresistible  in  the  eyes 
of  women.  His  extraordinary  story  is 
somewhat  marred  by  this  folly  ;  never- 
theless, there  is  so  much  of  the  purely 
romantic  in  the  details  of  his  life,  there 
was  such  daring  in  his  love,  such  calm 
and  touching  heroism  in  bis  death,  as 
to  set  him  in  estimation  far  above  the 
second  favorite  of  Mary,  the  luckless 
Rizzio. 

There  was  something  highly  drama- 
tic in  the  way  in  which  Chastelar  first 
entered  the  court  of  Mary  Stuart.  He 
came  in  the  suite  of  M.  de  Damville, 
who  formed  part  of  the  Queen's  escort 
when  she  left  the  beau  pays  de  Fra^not 
for  Scotland.  Damville  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Mary,  who  was  unconscious 
of  the  homage  ;  and  he  engaged  Chas- 
telar to  accompany  him  and  to  reside 
at  the  Scottish  court,  after  he  had  him- 
self left,  in  order  that  the  gifted  young 
gentleman  from  Dauphiny  might  trans- 
mit to  him  information  of  interest 
touching  the  Queen  ;  but  Damville  was 
not  at  all  aware  that  Chastelar  was  as 
passionately  enamored  of  the  Queen  as 
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he  himself  was.  Chastelar  had  fre- 
quently been  near  her  person  at  the 
French  court,  and  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  life  was  to  obtain  a  footing 
at  the  court  of  Scotland.  Neither  gen- 
tleman knew  that  the  other  was  his 
rival,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  equally  ig- 
norant of  their  eagerness  to  find  favor 
in  her  eyes.  Had  she  been  as  indif- 
ferent to  admiration  as  she  had  previ- 
ously been  unconscious  of  their  devo- 
tion to  her,  this  little  drama  would  not 
have  terminated  in  disgrace  and  death. 

Whatever  were  the  means  by  whicli 
Chastelar  recommended  himself  to  Ma- 
ry, they  were  completely  successful. 
He  went  on  missions  for  his  mistress 
between  Scotland  and  France  ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  their  nature,  save  as 
regards  the  less  important  of  them — as, 
for  instance,  when  Chastelar  carried 
from  Mary  to  Ronsard  the  famous 
guerdon  of  chased  silver  which  she  be- 
stowed on  the  minstrel  for  the  sweet 
homage  of  his  flattering  song.  In  a 
passage  curiously  identical  with  one  in 
Mignet,  Mr.  Menzies  says  that  "  on 
Chastelar's  return  to  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  civil  war,  he  had  felt 
no  disposition  to  march  with  Damville 
against  his  co-religionists  the  Hugue- 
nots, or  join  the  Huguenots  against  his 
liege  lord,  Damville."  Of  course,  the 
"  liege  lord  "  of  Chastelar  was  the  King 
of  France,  and  not  Damville  ;  but  his 
heart  acknowledged  a  liege  lady  too  ; 
and  to  her  service  he  returned,  eager 
to  show  the  depth,  breadth,  and  inten- 
sity of  his  allegiance. 

From  the  period  of  his  being  finally 
attached  to  Mary's  household,  that 
course  commenced  for  which  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  say  who  is  the  more 
worthy  of  blame.  The  more  the  story 
is  ventilated,  the  less  do  we  like  the 
Queen's  share  in  it.  What  greater 
presumption  could  there  be  than  that  of 
the  Frenchman  who  wrote  love-verses 
which  he  presented  to  the  Queen  ? 
What  greater  indiscretion  than  that  of 
Mary,  who  penned  replies  to  these 
amorous  odes,  and  made  the  young 
poet  madly  ecstatic,  not  only  by  such 
indecorous  condescension,  but  by  her 
familiarit}'  with  him,  the  long  conver- 
sations they  had  together,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  her  which  was  allowed  in  Chas- 
telar's  fiavor,  when  it  was  denied  to 


nobler,  graver,  and  wiser  men?  It 
may  have  been  all  mere  coquetry  or 
thoughtlessness  on  Mary's  part ;  but 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  profligate 
court,  and  had  learnt  there  a  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  which  is,  neverthe* 
less,  always  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
a  woman.  Mignet  records  that  "  dur- 
ing all  the  winter  of  1563  Chastelar 
was  allowed  more  frequent  access  to  her 
private  cabinet  than  any  one  of  her  no- 
bilitv."  Brantome — who,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarks,  "  fortunately  for 
posterity,"  attended  Mary  from  Calais 
to  Edinburgh,  and  furnished  historians 
with  materials  for  history — Brantome 
says,  that  she  "  made  good  cheer  for 
Chastelar,  and  frequently  entertained 
him."  Knox  gives,  with  similar  testi- 
mony, much  that  is  more  damaging 
still.  He  not  only  denounces  the  im- 
modest dancing  of  the  Queen  and 
Chastelar,  as  partners,  and  their  scanda- 
lous intimacy,  but  adds  that  the  Queen 
would  sometimes  lie  on  Chastelar's 
shoulder,  "  and  sometimes  would  privi- 
ly steal  a  kiss  of  his  neck.  And  all 
this  was  honest  enough,"  says  Knox, 
in  his  angry  sarcastic  manner,  "  for  it 
was  the  gentle  entreatmcnt  of  a  stran- 
ger." 

Of  the  trifling  quality  of  some  of  the 
familiarity  with  which  Mary  treated 
the  French  poet  Mr.  Menzies  gives  one 
instance ;  for  which,  however,  he  does 
not  cite  his  authority.  Such  authority 
would  have  been  worth  naming,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  us  to  fix  the  origi- 
nal proprietorship  of  a  joke  which  has 
been  claimed  alike  for  Joseph  Miller 
and  Peter  Pindar.  The  Queen  had 
commended  a  new  copy  of  amatory 
verses  by  Chastelar  as  "  a  very  happy 
piece."  "How  could  it  be  otnerwise, 
madam,"  replied  Chastelar,  bowing 
low,  "  with  such  a  subject !"  "  Nay, 
nay,"  said  Mary,  laughing  and  blusn- 
ing  at  the  same  time ;  "  I  am  no  sub- 
ject, Chastelar,  but  an  anointed  queen. 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  subject  of  me." 
Chastelar  blushed  in  turn,  as  Mr.  Men- 
zies tells  us,  with  his  characteristio 
fondness  for  rather  superfluous  detail, 
and  said,  smiling,  "  Your  wit,  madam, 
has  thrown  me  out,"  etc.  To  those 
who  are  curious  in  the  chronology  of 
jokes,  some  information  as  to  the 
authority  on  which  this  passage    is 
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founded  would  have  been  very  accept- 
able. Mr.  Menzies  could  not  have  found 
any  difficulty  in  satisfying  our  natur- 
al curiosity  on  this  point.  That  his 
means  of  obtaining  exclusive  informa- 
tion are  greater  than  those  at  the  dis- 
posal of  ordinary  writers  is  made  evi- 
dent by  a  passage  in  which  he  tells 
us  of  what  the  Earl  of  Moray  once 
said  to  himself  when  he  was  alone ! 
Commonly  a  person,  when  alone,  does 
not  fall  into  talking  with  himself;  a 
man  in  such  a  position  may  think,  but 
he  will  not  speak.  Novelists  even  rare- 
ly make  a  character  thus  solely  collo- 
quial, and  soliloquies  on  the  stage  are 
simply  the  methods  by  which  the  audi- 
ence gets  at  the  designs  of  him  who  is 
made  by  the  author  to  speak  aloud. 
To  return,  however,  to  Mary  and  the 
first  of  her  luckless  favorites. 

It  is  evident  that  the  madness  of  ar- 
rogance into  which  the  young  poet  fell 
was  lit  up  in  him  by  a  species  of  en- 
couragement of  his  adoration  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  which  seemed  at 
least  to  say  to  him ;  "  Who  asketh  faint- 
ly tcacheth  to  deny."  It  was  only 
when  he  construed  that  encourasfcment 
in  a  too  fervent  sense  that  the  Oween's 
action  might  have  been  read  by  him  as 
meaning:  "Pie  comes  too  near  who 
comes  to  be  denied."  Similar  encour- 
agement, and^  similar  misapprehension 
of  what  seemed  encouragement,  had 
previously  exposed  Mary  Stuart  to 
some  very  brutal  Avooing.  One  Cap- 
tain Hepburn  had  addressed  his  hom- 
age to  her  with  such  unsentimental 
rudeness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Tarquinian  captain 
escaped  the  gallows.  Of  Chastelar's 
first  act  of  felonious  presumption  there 
are  two  accounts.  Mr.  Menzies  adopts 
that  in  which  Chastelar,  "  proceedmg 
from  one  impropriety  to  another,"  at 
length  secreted  himself  in  a  closet  in 
the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  in  which  he 
was  discovered  by  the  indignant  Mary 
herself.  The  second  account  saves  her 
from  this  humiliation;  without  screen- 
ing the  crime  of  the  offender.  It  is 
therein  said  that  some  of  the  Queen's 
female  attendants  found  the  poet  con- 
cealed under  the  royal  bed,  and  that 
they  ejected  him  from  the  chamber  be- 
fore the  Queen  appeared.  Either  way, 
aa  we  have  said,  the  offense  was  equally 


great ;  but  it  was  not  visited  with  the 
rigor  which  certainly  should  have  fell- 
en  upon  the  offender,  who,  if  the  d©» 
tails  here  given  are  to  be  credited,  waa 
simply  banished  the  court  and  king* 
dom,  in  a  note  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Queen's  own  hand.  We  are  further 
told  that  the  female  attendants  were 
bound  to  secrecy,  and  that  Mary  was 
satisfied  with  thus  saving,  as  she  top- 
posed,  Chastelar's  life  and  her  own 
reputation. 

Chastelar,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  believed  that  the  Qaeen's  in- 
dignation was  serious.  He  was  so  irre* 
cl^imably  mad  as  to  have  some  right 
to  the  pity  which  Mary  felt.  Nothing 
but  madness,  or  a  belief,  which  may 
be  taken  for  a  part  of  madness,  thii 
the  Queen  looked  upon  him  with  some- 
thing of  more  tender  quality  than  com- 
passion, could  have  induced  this  man  to 
commit  the  same  offense  twice.  Yet, 
two  nights  after  this  scene  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Queen,  on  her  way  to  St 
Andrew's,  entered  her  sleeping-apart* 
ment  at  Burntisland,  and  as  she  did  so, 
Chastelar  issued  from  behind  some 
hangings,  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet 
That  he  could  have  got  access  to  such 
a  chamber  bespeaks  much  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  or  such 
custom  on  their  side  to  see  Chastelar 
wend  whither  he  would,  that  they 
never  thought  of  prohibiting  him.  tie 
this  as  it  may,  at  this  fresh  offense 
Mary  lost  both  patience  and  pity.  At 
her  screams,  Moray,  her  half-brother, 
and  a  host  of  followers,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  the  Queen's  first  eager 
cry  was  for  Moray  to  stab  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chastelar  lost  some- 
thing of  his  dignity  if  he  replied,  as 
is  here  stated,  to  the  questioning  of 
Moray,  that  he  had  come  into  the 
Queen's  room  "to  take  leave  of  her 
majesty  before  returning  to  France, 
for  which  I  set  out  to-morrow."  At 
the  best,  this  must  have  been  mere 
subterfuge,  and  it  served  no  purpose. 
Moray,  who  cared  little  for  Chastelar's 
life  or  his  sister's  reputation-twilling 
rather  to  destroy  both — ordered  the 
poet  to  prison,  and  would  not  listen  to 
any  cKtenuating  circumstances  sug^ 
gested  on  his  behalf  by  Mary  .herself! 
The  whole  party,  offender  and  offend* 
ed,  passed  onward  to  St.  Andrew'S| 
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where  within  three  days  the  too  pre- 
suming poet  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  his  execu- 
tion. During  this  investigation,  "  the 
Earl  of  Moray  made  repeated  indirect 
attempts  to  lead  him  to  make  state- 
ments prejudicial  to  the  Queen,  urging 
him,  with  a  show  of  candor  and  pre- 
tended regard  for  justice,  to  inform  the 
court  of  any  thing  and  every  thing 
which  he  thought  might  be  available 
in  his  defense,  without  regard  to  the 
rank  and  condition  of  those  whom  such 
statements  might  implicate.  This  lan- 
guage was  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Every  one  present  perceived 
that  it  contained  a  pointed  allusion  to 
the  Queen.  Chastelar,  amongst  the 
rest,  felt  that  it  did  so ;"  and  he  first 
lai4  all  the  scandal  to  his  own  folly, 
and  then  ascribed  it  to  the  intensity  of 
his  love  "  for  the  noblest  and  loveliest 
of  created  beings." 

This  plea  was  not  calculated  to  bene- 
fit the  prisoner,  who  was  forthwith 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  small 
time  left  him  for  shrift.  Some  of  that 
time  he  passed,  however,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Queen  in  mournfully  tender 
verse.  For  this  poetry  Mary  had  no  i 
appetite  ;  she  had  lost  her  old  feeling 
of  pity,  and  was  as  little  inclined  that 
Chastelar's  life  should  be  saved  as 
Moray  was.  She  withdrew  to  Holy- 
rood  before  the  execution,  rejected  .an 
application  for  mercy,  "  and  command- 
ed the  following  couplet,  inscribed  by 
an  unknown  hand  on  the  wall  of  her 
chamber,  to  be  effaced : 

*Sur  front  de  roy 
Que  pardon  soil  1* " 

But  there  is  a  tradition  that  Mary 
connived  at  an  attempt  to  effect  Chas- 
telar's  escape. 

Some  accounts  make  this  Dauphiny 
poet  die  with  levity.  It  is  evident 
that  Chastelar  encountered  death  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  was  without 
fear  but  not  without  feeling.  He 
walked  to  the  scaffold  repeatinc^  the 
"  Hymn  to  Death,"  by  his  friend 
Ronsard,  in  which  are  sung  the  pain 
and  vanity  of  human  desire,  and  the 
superior  calm  and  content  of  death. 
This  was  something  pagan,  and  Bran- 
tome  records  that  Chastelar  "  employed 
no  other  spiritual  book,  nor  minister, 


nor  confessor ;"  that  is  to  say,  neither 
Presbyterian  nor  Roman  Catholic.  But 
Knox,  who  detested  him  With  all  hearti- 
ness, says,  "  At  the  place  of  execution, 
when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  remedy 
but  death,  he  poiade  a  godly  confes- 
sion;" and  Randolph  asserts  that  he 
died  with  repentance:  that  he  died 
with  something  too  of  the  old  trouba- 
dor  spirit,  can  not  be  denied.  When 
he  had  concluded  reciting  the  Hymn 
to  Death,  he  turned,  according  to  Bran- 
tome,  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  he  supposed  the  Queen  to  be, 
and  exclaimed  aloud :  "  Farewell,  most 
beautiful  and  most  cruel  princess  in  the 
world  !"  And  then,  fearlessly  offering 
his  neck  to  the  executioner,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  disposed  of  without  diffi- 
cultv. 

Tnus  ended  one  of  the  most  curious 
episodes  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
We  have  dealt  with  it  at  some  length, 
because,  though  it  be  but  an  episode,  it 
led  to  matters  of  greater  historical  im- 
portance. It  excided  a  general  desire 
that  the  Queen  should  place  her  honor 
under  the  safeguard  ot  a  second  hus- 
band ;  and  it  led  to  that  fatal  marriage 
with  Darnley — a  weak,  vain,  diseased 
lad — which  again  was  followed  by  the 
murder  of  a  royal  favorite,  the  cruel 
assassination  of  Mary's  husband,  and 
her  re-marriage  with  the  murderer,  hot 
and  bloody  with  his  evil  work.  Other 
consequences  ensued,  which  it  is  be- 
yond our  limits  to  narrate ;  but  war, 
the  sword,  or  the  executioner  is  to.  be 
found  in  each  succeeding  episode  of 
that  miserable  queen's  most  miserable 
life.  As  the  question  of  Mary's  im- 
mediate marriage  would  not  have  been 
so  pertinaciously  urged  but  for  the 
scandal  raised  by  Chastelar,  we  may 
at  once  see  what  misery  arose  out  of 
the  indiscretion  of  the  Queen,  who 
caused,  if  she  did  not  encourage,  the 
presumption  of  the  poet.  But  we  need 
not  speculate  on  what  might  have  been, 
but  for  this  early  fault  in  Mary's  check- 
ered career.  The  story,  as  it  can  be 
told  from  such  authorities  as  exist,  is 
not  narrated  perhaps  in  all  the  fullness 
that  the  truth  would  bear.  All  that 
Ave  are  likely  to  obtain  from  state 
papers  that  may  yet  be  discovered  may 
not  add  much  to  help  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  already  arrived,  con- 
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tingcntly  and  conjecturally.  Wc  may- 
guess  that  which  may  be  hercafler  prov- 
ed ;  meanwhile,  we  are  thankful  for 
what  we  can  get,  and  are  especially 
thankful  to  all  chroniclers  who  have 
power  to  condense  their  materials,  who 
do  not  employ  their  imaginations  in 
the  elaboration  of  facts,  who  eschew 
affectation,  who  refrain  from  misap- 
propriation of  the  labors  of  others, 
who  have  patience  to  weigh  authorities, 
and  sense  and  fairness  in  determining 
between  conliictini?  evidence. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

A   SKETCH   BY  THE    EDITOR. 

"We  offer  to  our  readers,  at  the  head 
of  this  number  of  The  Eclectic,  a  rare 
and  beautiful  engraving,  representing  a 
family  scene  of  great  interest  and  at- 
traction. The  principal  personage  is 
a  prince  among  all  the  poets  of  the 
world.  His  name,  his  writings,  his 
works  and  his  fame  will  live  as*  long 
as  great  thoughts,  beautiful  language 
and  cardinal  principles  shall  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  He  opened  the  great  gold 
mines  and  the  silver  mines  of  ideas,  and 
brought  out  their  priceless  treasures, 
and  coined  them  into  a  literary  cur- 
rency for  all  coming  ages.  The  genius, 
the  wisdom,  the  talents  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Shakespeare  have  never  per- 
haps been  equaled  by  any  man  not  di- 
vinely inspired.  Foremost  in  the  grand 
literary  phalanx,  the  banner  of  Shake- 
speare waves  on  high  above  all  his  com- 
f>eers,  while  around  his  standard  he  ral- 
ies  all  the  champions  in  the  field  of  in- 
tellect and  mental  progress.  But  giant 
pens  in  past  ages  have  written  his  eulo- 
gy, and  It  is  akin  to  presumption  to  at- 
tempt to  say  more.  Our  readers  will 
pardon  us  thus  far.  Our  object  is  sim- 
ply to  introduce  them  or  present  them 
to  Shakespeare  and  his  family  at  their 
home  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  We 
suppose  it  was  on  some  evening  about 
1600.  Shakespeare  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  writing  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet.  He  had  perhaps  completed 
It,  Desiring  to  please  and  gratify  his 
wife  and  children,  he  had  proposed  to 


'■  read  it  to  them.  The  allotted  evening 
I  had  come.  The  family  are  together. 
The  reading  has  been  begun  and  pro- 
gressed at  some  length.  His  wife  and 
children  are  apparently  much  interest- 
ed in  the  tragic  story.  They  are  all  in 
a  listening  posture.  The  wife  is  look- 
ing up  from  her  needle-work  in  fond 
admiration.  Shakespeare  seems  to  be 
repeating  the  language  of  the  tragedy 
from  memory,  holding  the  manuscript 
in  his  hand  while  his  eyes  are  turned, 
not  upon  the  faces  of  his  family,  but 
upon  some  object  in  the  room,  perhaps 
to  aid  his  memory  in  repeating  what 
he  had  written.  Without  any  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  may  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  the  representation  in 
the  engraving.  ■  It  is,  moreover,  quite 
possible  that  had  some  visible  or  in- 
visible photographer  been  present  to 
take  an  impression  of  the  scene,  this 
may  have  been  the  truthful  one. 

Our  object  is  simply  to  explain  the 
J  engraving,  and  impart,  as  far  possible, 
a  sort  of  life-like  impression  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  A  orief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  the  family  personages 
seems  necessary — not  so  much  of  the 
father,  whose  history  is  well  known,  as 
concerning  his  wife,  and  especially 
their  son  and  two  daughters — for  the 
purpose  of  adding  interest  to  the  en- 
graving. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  national 
dramatist  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
John  Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden,  and 
was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  War- 
wickshire, on  April  twenty-third,  1664, 
as  averred  by  tradition — ^being  St. 
George's  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
patron  saint  of  England.  His  baptism 
IS  recorded  three  days  afterward  m  the 
parish  register,  preserved  in  the  Strat- 
ford church,  Avhere  it  may  still  be 
seen  by  the  traveler.  The  house  and 
the  chamber  in  which  the  great  bard 
Avas  born,  are  objects  of  intense  inter- 
est. On  the  window  in  the  room  may 
be  seen  scratched  Sir  Walter  Scott^i 
well-known  signature  and  the  famous 
name  of  William  M.  Thackeray.  In  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  Shakespeare's 
portrait  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  we  can 
only  say  it  corresponds  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  bust  of  the  poet  at  Strat« 
ford,  and  with  all  the  best  portraits  wo 
have  seen.    We  pass  over  the  child- 
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liood  and  youth  of  Shake&peare  as  not 
needful  to  our  explanation  of  the  en- 
graving. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  a  handsome,  well-made  young  man, 
hazel-eyed  and  auburn-haired,  with  all 
his  natural  gifts  superadded  to  his 
wonted  elasticity  of  spirits  and  frank- 
ness of  youth.  He  was  an  object  of 
interest  and  attraction  to  the  fair  maid- 
ens of  Stratford.  But  not  there  did 
he  find  a  wife.  In  the  little  hamlet  of 
Shottery,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Stratford,  dwelt  Anne  Hathaway,  the 
daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman.  Her, 
Shakespeare  wooed  and  won  when  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  while  Anne  had 
reached  the  maturer  age  of  twenty- 
Beven.  They  were  married  at  Worces- 
ter, the  seat  of  the  diocese  in  which 
Stratford  is  situated.  The  eldest  child 
was  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Su- 
sanna, who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  Stratford.  She  appears 
in  the  engraving  leaning  on  her  father's 
shoulder,  with  elbows  resting  on  the 
table.  Her  baptism  is  recorded  in  the 
parish  register  on  May  twenty-sixth, 
1783.  This  would  make  her  age  to  be 
about  seventeen,  by  supposition,  at  the 
scene  in  the  engraving.  The  only 
other  issue  of  the  marriage  were  twins, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  Their  names  were 
Hanmet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized 
February  second,  1585.  Hamnet,  the 
son,  must  have  died  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  scene  in  the  engraving, 
wh'ere^he  appears  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  a  Isld  of  a  fine  countenance.  Ju- 
dith, his  twin  sister,  lived  to  be  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Quincy,  of  Stratford, 
a  wine-merchant.  In  the  engraving, 
Hamnet  appears  standing  and  listening, 
while  Judith  is  sitting  on  a  low  seat, 
leaning  on  her  father's  knee,  gazing  up 
into  his  face. 

The  cottage  in  which  Anne  Hatha- 
way resided,  still  exists  at  Shottery, 
and  presents,  at  the  present  day,  nearly 
the  same  appearance  that  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.    There  is  the  neat 
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and  pretty  garden  and  the  little  orchard 
near  by.  A  vine  climbs  up  the  wall  of 
the  house  to  which  Shakespeare  used  to 
come  love-making  to  Miss  Anne.  The 
reader  can  examine  her  portrait  in  the 
engraving  and  decide  for  himself  the 
quality  of  her  beauty  and  intellect  as 
best  he  may.  The  scene  in  the  engrav- 
ing may  be  considered  historic.  It  is 
a  subject  for  careful  study.  Shake- 
speare died  on  his  fifty-second  birth- 
day, of  a  fever.  Anne  survived  her 
husband  seven  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  same  church  at  Stratford.  Su- 
sanna, the  wife  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  principal 
physician  at  Stratford,  died  July  elev- 
enth, 1649,  aged  sixty-six.  Judith,  the 
other  daughter,  died  in  1662,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  She  left  three  sons, 
who  all  died  without  issue.  Thus,  in 
fifty-four  years,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Shakespeare  became  extinct. 

We  close  this  brief  explanation 
sketch  with  a  pleasant  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  great  bard,  which  illustrates 
his  adroitness  and  courtly  tact. 

Shakespeare  was  personating  on  one 
occasion  the  character  of  a  king  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
walking^  across  the  stage,  the  honored 
place  in  those  days  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  audience,  dropped  her 
glove  as  she  passed  close  to  the  poet. 
No  notice  was  taken  by  him  of  the 
incident ;  and  the  Queen,  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  this  procedure  was 
the  result  of  mere  inadvertence,  or  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  consist- 
ency of  his  part,  moved  again  toward 
him,  and  agam  let  her  glove  fall.  Shake- 
speare stooped  down  to  pick  it  up,  say- 
ing, in  the  character  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  was  personating : 

"  And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 
Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin^s  glove.*' 

He  then  retired  from  the  stage  and 
presented  the  glove  to  the  Queen,  who 
is  reported  to  have  been  highly  pleased. 
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TWO  LOVES  AND  A  LIFE. 

(rOUlTDED  OX    THR    DRIMA  OF    TOAT  VAm    BT 
TATLOR  AND  CUARLX8  RXADK.) 

To  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came : 
Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  flame, 
Kose  and  fell  her  panting  breast— 
There  a  pardon  closely  pressed. 

She  had  heard  her  lovcr^s  doom, 
Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb — 
Heard  the  price  upon  his  head  : 
"I  will  save  him !*'  she  had  said. 

**  Blue-oyed  Annie  loves  him  too  : 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do. 
Who  should  save  him,  sore  distressed, 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  best  ?" 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  come, 
On  her  lips  there  rose  his  Dame, 
Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died — 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side ! 

Over  Annie^R  face  he  bent, 
Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 
"Wife"  he  called  her— called /*tr  ^^Wifcl" 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  lite! 

In  Ruth's  breast.  th«*  pardon  lay ; 
But  she  coldly  turned  away : 
**  lie  has  sealed  his  traitor  fate— 
1  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 

"  Annie  is  his  wife/*  they  said ; 
'*Bc  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead ; 

Since  the  dying  she  will  mate : 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  luite  T' 

"  What  their  sin  ?    They  do  but  lovo ; 
I^t  this  thought  thy  bosom  move." 
Came  the  jealous  answer  straight : 

"  I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate !" 

•'  Mercy  !*'  still  they  cried.    But  she : 
"  Who  has  mercy  upon  me  ? 

Who?     My  life  is  desolate — 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  T' 

From  the  scaffold  stair  she  went, 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent, 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries : 
**  See  the  traitor  I — see,  he  dies  P 


Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream, 
Saw  the  ax  upswinging  gleam : 
All  her  woman's  anger  died — 
^^Frorn  the  King  T*  she  faintly  cried— 

"  From  the  King.     His  name — behold  1" 
Quick  the  parchment  she  unrolled : 
Paused  the  ax  in  upward  swing — 

«*  lie  is  pardoned  1"     "  Live  the  King  1" 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long : 
All  about  the  scaffold  throng, 
There  entwining,  fold  and  fold, 
Baven  treases,  locks  of  gold. 


There  against  Ruth's  tortured  breail 
Annie's  tearful  face  is  pressed, 
While  the  white  lips  murmuriog  move; 
"I  can  hate — but  I  can  love  V* 
— Londim  SocUiy.  ir.& 


ON  THE  RHINE. 

On  the  little  plank-pier  of  the  village, 
The  village  on  banks  of  Rhino, 

With  peasants  brown  from  the  tillage^ 
See  a  traveling  youth  recline. 

The  rock  with  its  castle  facing, 

Vine-hills  in  a  sunny  air. 
The  silver  current  chasiug 

With  imago  reversed  and  rare. 

But  the  youth  loses  eyes  of  dreaming 

In  the  heat  haze  luminous. 
Afar  where  the  flood  looks  streaming 

From  skies  mysterious. 

Till  a  cloud  or  a  smoke  faint  stuning, 

A  phantom  emerges  dim  ; 
Though  his  eye  grow  tired  with  strainili^ 

Uis  heart  rings  a  happy  chime 

With  the  wash  of  the  mighty  water 

As  it  forks  at  the  pier  piles, 
And  the  peasant's  careless  laughter. 

And  the  myriad  river  smiles. 

He  can  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer| 
The  froth  of  her  rushing  wheel ; 

Now  sidling  smoother  and  tamer, 
Fling  the  uncoiling  reel ! 

And  a  maiden  has  waved  him  greetbf 
As  he  harries  across  the  plank, 

While  thirsty  eyes  in  the  meeting 
Draughts  for  a  century  drank. 

To  the  vineyards  turn  their  glanoat 

And  storied  castle  shells, 
To  the  creaming  foam  as  it  danoei 

In  the  crush  of  the  paddle  sweQl, 

But  their  faces  touch  more  nearly 

Than  any  thing  compels, 
If  two  young  travelers  merely 

Study  the  Drachcnfols. 

At  the  last  I  saw  them  standing 
With  wringing  liands  locked  lOQg; 

But  the  careless  crowd  at  the  landing 
To  separate  was  strong. 

To  bear  through  the  years  asunder 
With  a  change  of  cares  and  striiib^ 

Till  they  only  vaguely  wonder 
Where  each  has  roved  in  life. 

And  if  cither  came  to  the  lirer 
In  a  far-off  after  year,  '*' 
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And  now  our  days  with  bliss  arc  rife. 
She  is  the  sunshine  of  my  life ; 
The  noblest  friend  and  truest  wife 

On  earth  is  she ! 
Far  from  all  woridly  care  and  strife, 

How  blest  are  we ! 
— London  Society. 


BRIEP  LITteRARY  NOTICES. 

^  Frost  cmd  Fire.  Natural  Engines,  TooUMarkSy 
and  Chipi:  with  Sketclies  taken  at  Home  and 
AbroadJ*^  By  a  Trayeler.  2  vols.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  k  Douglas.  1866.  The  relation  be- 
tween force  and  matter  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting problems  for  solution  by  the  philosopher. 
Indeed,  the  inyestigation  of  force,  with  a  view  to 
discover  whether  matter  has  any  existence,  is  an 
inquiry  of  the  highest  interest.  There  appears  to 
be  good  reason  for  the  supposition  that  either  of 
the  two  has  only  an  abstract  being.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  in  imagination  remove  all  force  from 
any  thing  which  we  call  matter,  we  shall  find  there 
is  nothing  left.  Let  us  deprive  a  common  stone 
of  the  light-force  which  gives  us  a  retinal  sensa- 
tion, and  of  the  mechanical  force  which  gives  to 
our  tactile  sense  the  materials  for  an  idea,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  stone  ?  If,  then,  we  regard 
all  phenomena  as  simply  the  manifestation  of 
force,  our  studies  must  be  confined  to  force  alone. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  change  which  our 
modem  natural  philosophy  is  passing  through. 
Grove's  admirable  essay  upon  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  was  the  first  dawning  of  en- 
larged views  in  physics.  To  it,  we  may  say,  that 
we  owe  the  knowledge  that  all  forces  are  converti- 
ble, and  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  mechanical  power  are  all  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  one  force  which  pervades  the  uni- 
verse. After  Grove's  essay  came  Tyndall's  grand 
treatise  upon  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  now 
it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  all  varieties  of 
force  have  a  common  basis.  The  author  of  Frost 
and  Fire  has  chosen  a  sublime  subject  for  his 
work,  but  we  fancy  he  has  not  dealt  with  it  satis- 
fiictorily.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  geological 
physics  would  hardly  have  imagined  the  nature  of 
the  work  from  its  title,  yet  the  latter  is  well  and 
aptly  chosen.  Frost  and  fire,  the  two  extreme  ex- 
emplifications of  the  most  powerful  form  of  force, 
have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  out  our  globe  and 
giving  it  its  present  form.  The  causes  which 
operate  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks 
would,  if  left  entirely  uncontrolled,  result  in  render- 
ing the  surface  of  our  globe  a  perfectly  level  one. 
They  are,  however,  counteracted  by  the  effects  of 
"  fire,"  or  volcanic  force,  which  tilts  up  the  surface 
into  mountains,  and  by  **  frost,"  which  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glaciers,  grooves  out  these  mountains 
into  ravines,  chasms,  and  lake-basins.  These  effects 
of  frost  and  fire  are  well  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Campbell's  volumes,  and  are  illus- 
trated by  the  writer's  sketches,  which  in  some  in- 
stances are  very  prettily  executed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  pages  before  us  which  has  not  been 
put  before  our  readers  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  before ;  but  the  author  is  original  in  his  style, 
and  if  we  think  that  he  has  not  arranged  his 
matter  in  a  sufficiently  systematic  manner,  we  ad- 
mit that  in  doing  so  he  has  made  it  more  readable 
than  it  would  otherwise  hare  been,  and  moat  per- 


sons will  forgive  him  on  that  score.  There  is, 
however,  one  fault  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
and  which  is  less  excusable,  and  that  is  the  adop- 
tion in  some  parts  of  his  work  of  a  series  of  sym- 
bols descriptive  of  form.  It  may  have  exercised 
Mr.  Campbell's  ingenuity  pleasurably  to  design  a 
number  of  hieroglyphics  significant  of  shape  and 
outline,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  is  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the 
reader.  The  observations  in  the  preface  convey 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writer's  pro- 
duction : 

"The  following  pages  are  meant  for  readers 
who  take  pleasure  in  natural  science,  without 
being  philosophers.  They  are  records  of  things 
seen  or  learned,  and  of  thoughts  which  sprang  up 
while  scenes  were  fresh,  or  knowledge  freshly 
gained ;  they  are  written  by  one  who  has  no  claim 
to  scientific  knowledge,  and  they  are  printed  for 
people  like  himself.  A  traveler's  book  is  not  for 
learned  professors,  but  for  that  vagrant  class  who 
wander  and  think  for  themselves — who  think,  of 
something  besides  daily  bread  and  or  daily  turtle 
and  champagne,  how  to  get  ease  and  plenty,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  time." 

"  Fire  '*  occupies  the  least  portion  of  the  writ- 
er's book,  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  vo- 
luminous popular  essay  on  ice  and  ice  action. 
We  follow  Mr.  Campbell  from  the  Alps  to  Norway, 
Scandinavia,  Spitzbergen,  and  Iceland,  and  as  we 
travel  with  him  we  pause  beside  some  huge  glacier, 
or  boulder,  or  moraine,  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
story  of  its  history  and  origin.  In  every  instance 
we  learn  some 'new  fact  in  physical  science,  and 
although  our  teacher  has  a  quaint  and  somewhat 
humorous  mode  of  expressing  himself,  still  his 
power,  as  an  instructor,  is  all  the  greater  from  this 
circumstance;  for  we  can  not  Usten  without  re- 
membering his  words,  and  as  we  accompany  him 
on  his  wanderings  we  "  can  not  choose  but  hear." 
Let  us  see  how  he  illustrates  the  action  of  icebergs 
in  producing  deposits  of  gravel,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  of  the  Somme  valley : 

"  A  plate  of  ice,  loaded  with  sand  and  loose 
stones,  must  drop  its  load  in  the  same  way  what- 
ever its  dimensions  may  be.  In  a  small  plate  the 
ice  gradually  melts,  and  mounds  of  sand  form 
themselves  into  conical  heaps  on  the  wet  surface. 
But  as  the  ice-raft  melts  it  loses  its  power  of  flota- 
tion, and  it  becomes  lop-sided ;  one  edge  sinks  and 
the  flat  surface  becomes  a  sloping  plain.  It  slopes 
more  and  more  as  the  ice  melts,  till  the  slope  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  deck-load  slips  and  rolls 
to  one  side  and  sinks  the  sunken  edge  still  more. 
Then  the  mounds  slip  and  become  avalanches, 
slide  overboard,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  become 
mounds  there.  But  while  rubbish  is  shot  one  way 
the  float  shoots  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
rest  of  the  deck-load  is  washed  overboard  as  the* 
raft  slips  through  the  water.  Ice,  relieved  from 
weight,  bobs  up  like  a  board  and  shoots  off  edge- 
ways, because  there  is  least  resistance  in  that  di- 
rection. When  rubbish-heaps  are  thus  shot  east- 
ward, flat  ice  shoots  westward,  and  the  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  is  deposited  as  a  mound  with  a  tail 
stretching  westward." 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  glacial  geology  also 
receive  Mr.  Campbell's  attention,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  this  branch  of  his  subject  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  scientific  tourists.  The  publisher 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent  maimer  io 
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When  he  knew  hU  march  was  staid. 
Fiends  and  angcia  watched  and  waited 

As  the  undimraed  eyes  closed  slowly, 

As  the  Tast  limbs  withered  wholly 
From  their  ancient  strength  unbated, 
As  into  the  Vale  of  Shado, 

Seeing,  not  seen,  he  passed  away ; 

And  none  knoweth  to  this  day 
Where  the  awful  corpse  is  laid. 

The  Dead  Sea  salt,  in  crystal  hoar, 

Hangs  ou  our  hair  like  acrid  rime ; 
And  we  are  gray,  like  many  more, 

With  bitterness  and  not  with  time. 
Two  hours  of  thirst,  before  we  reach 

Yon  jungle  dense,  and  scanty  sward ; 
For  many  a  league  the  only  breach 

Where  Jordon^s  cliffs  allow  a  ford. 
IiO,  spurs  of  Sheffield  do  our  will, 

And,  little  Syrien  barbs,  be  gay ; 
All  mom  we  spread  you  on  the  hill, 
Now — o'er  the  level  waste — away. 
With  your  light  stag-like  bound. 
So  cross  the  plain,  nor  slacken  speed. 
And  brush  through  Sodom-bush  and  reed. 
And  tearing  thorn,  and  tamarisk  harsli, 
With  growth  of  desert  and  of  marsh. 

Cumbering  the  holy  ground. 
Readi  Jordan's  beetliug  bank,  and  mark 
The  winding  trench  deep-cloven  and  dark ; 
The  narrow  belt  of  living  green  ; 
The  secret  stream  that  writhes  between ; 
Death's  Biver — sudden,  swift,  unseen— 
He  is  changed  from  his  gay  going ; 

Could  we  know  the  arrowy  stream, 
Once,  whose  tender  talk  in  flowing 
Cast  us  BofUy  into  dream  ? 
Whirling  now  with  fitful  gleam 
In  his  precipice^s  shade. 
Like  a  half-drawn  Persian  blade. 
Of  black  steel,  darkly  bright  f 
At  his  birth  he  went  not  so, 
Swelling  pure  with  Hermon's  snow, 

fiut  joyous  leapt  in  light. 
Must  he  fare  to  the  Sad  Sea, 
Through  waste  places  even  as  we  ? 
Yet  he  makes  a  little  mirth, 

Ilacing  downward  evermore ; 
And  the  green  things  of  sweet  ca^h 

Cling  a  little  to  his  shore : 
Even  so  it  is :  so  let  it  be. 
But  strip  and  try  your  might  with  him : 

He  is  the  type  of  thai  black  wave. 
Wherein  the  strong  ones  fail  to  swim ; 

The  likeness  of  the  grave. 
Also  his  waters  wash  us  free 
From  salt  scurf  of  the  Bitter  Sea. 
Stem  his  dark  flood  with  shortened  breath. 

And  take  the  lesson  as  you  may : 
That  the  baptismal  stream  of  death 
Doth  cleanse  earth's  bitterness  away. 

B.  St.  J.  T. 
— CimthiU  Afoffozine. 


TWILIGHT. 

The  night  flowers  open ;  days  are  short ; 
The  red  is  paling  in  the  west ; 
Even  the  waywud  flickering  btt 
la  onoe  again  at  reat 


Between  the  nettled  apple-bougha 
Shine  out  once  more  the  welcome 
I  dream  in  twilight  of  a  slave 
Glaring  through  prison-bars. 


No  sound  but  when  the  beetles  fall. 
Through  darkening  leafage  of  the  elm ; 
The  blackness  gathers  o'er  my  eyea, 
And  would  my  soul  o'erwhelm, 
But  that  a  pallor  in  the  east, 
That  still  continuous  spreads, 
Tells  me  that  mellow  darks  like  theaa 
Will  blossom  into  morning  reds. 

— Chamber*^  M  Janrmm 


THE  DEAD. 

Lay  her  softly  on  the  bier, 
In  white,  as  fits  a  maiden, 

Lead  the  tresses  round  her  ear, 
With  stars  of  jasmine  laden. 

Strew  flowers  with  their  leafy  atalka 

Upon  her  quiet  bosom ; 
No  more  along  the  gardcn-walka 

'Twill  bend  to  meet  the  bloaaom. 

Hushed  as  noon  in  summer  be ; 

Glide  on  lightest  paces ; 
Shapes  around  we  can  not  see 

Sit  with  silent  fiEucea. 

Death  has  kissed  those  waxen  lipi^ 
And  set  his  smile  upon  them^ 

Sim  to  Nature,  as  she  steps 
Past  her,  he  hath  won  tiiem. 

And  his  angels  watch  around, 

With  serenest  glances. 
Awing  from  the  holy  ground 

Time  and  Life's  advancca. 


OF  THE  WORLD,  BUT  NOT  ^WORLDLY 


Som  spirit  of  the  air  she  seemed, 

When  first  her  form  I  saw — 
Some  fairy  such  as  bards  have  dreamed 

And  painters  striven  to  draw. 
She  stood  amid  the  tender  sheen 
Of  gorgeous  flowers  and  branchea  greao. 
With  golden  sunshine  poured  betweon, 
And  half  in  am^ 
Hy  poor  heart  recognized  its  queea 

By  pasaioa'a  bv. 

But,  ah !  when  later,  unrcprored, 
I  clasped  the  darling  to  my  breaati 

And  heard  her  sweet  lips  lisp  "  belovad^** 
The  while  her  hand  my  cheek  careaMd^ 

She  was  no  spirit  then,  I  knew, 

But  my  own  love,  so  fair  and  tme. 

Nearer  my  heart  her  form  I  drew, 
And  doaer  | 

Others  may  sprites  and  fays  pafao^-* 

Dear  womaa*a  botl 

I  waa  of  simple  birth  and  state, 
For  she  was  one  of  hig^  de^ee. 

She  left  the  wealthy  and  the  neat 
To  ahare  my  modeat  lot  wiSi  ael 
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And  now  our  days  with  bliss  are  rife. 
She  is  the  sanshine  of  my  life ; 
The  noblest  friend  and  truest  wife 

On  earth  is  she ! 
Far  from  all  worldly  care  and  strife, 

How  blest  are  we  I 
— London  Society. 


BRIEF  LITteRARY  NOTICES. 

•*  Frost  and  Fire.  Natural  Enf^ines^  TooUMarkSy 
and  Chips:  with  Sketcliea  taken  at  Home  and 
AbrocuV^  By  a  Traveler.  2  vols.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  &  Douglas.  1866.  The  relation  be- 
tween force  and  matter  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting problems  for  solution  by  the  philosopher. 
Indeed,  the  investigation  of  force,  with  a  view  to 
discover  whether  matter  has  any  existence,  is  an 
inquiry  of  the  highest  interest  There  appears  to 
be  good  reason  for  the  supposition  that  either  of 
the  two  has  only  an  abstract  being.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  in  imagination  remove  all  force  from 
any  thing  which  we  call  matter,  we  shall  find  there 
is  nothing  left  Let  us  deprive  a  common  stone 
of  the  Iight*force  which  gives  us  a  retinal  sensa- 
tion, and  of  the  mechanical  force  which  gives  to 
our  tactile  sense  the  materials  for  an  idea,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  stone  ?  If,  then,  we  regard 
all  phenomena  as  simply  the  manifestation  of 
force,  our  studies  must  be  confined  to  force  alone. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  change  which  our 
modem  natural  philosophy  is  passing  through. 
Grove's  admirable  essay  upon  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  was  the  first  dawning  of  en- 
larged views  in  physics.  To  it,  we  may  say,  that 
we  owe  the  knowledge  that  all  forces  are  converti- 
ble, and  that  heat,  Ught,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  mechanical  i)Ower  are  all  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  one  force  which  pervades  the  uni- 
verse. After  Grovels  essay  came  TyndalPs  grand 
treatise  upon  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  now 
it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  all  varieties  of 
force  have  a  common  basis.  The  author  of  Frost 
and  Fire  has  chosen  a  sublime  subject  for  his 
work,  but  we  fancy  he  has  not  dealt  with  it  satis- 
factorily. Those  who  are  ignorant  of  geological 
physics  would  hardly  have  imagined  the  nature  of 
the  work  from  its  title,  yet  the  latter  is  well  and 
aptly  chosen.  Frost  and  fire,  the  two  extreme  ex- 
emplifications of  the  most  powerful  form  of  force, 
have  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  out  our  globe  and 
giving  it  its  present  form.  The  causes  which 
operate  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks 
would,  if  left  entirely  uncontrolled,  result  in  render- 
ing the  surface  of  our  globe  a  perfectly  level  one. 
They  are,  however,  counteracted  by  the  effects  of 
"  fire,"  or  volcanic  force,  which  tilts  up  the  surface 
into  mountains,  and  by  "  frost,"  which  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glaciers,  grooves  out  these  mountains 
into  ravines,  chasms,  and  lake-basins.  These  effects 
of  frost  and  fire  are  well  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Campbell's  volumes,  and  are  illus- 
trated by  the  writer's  sketches,  which  in  some  in- 
stances are  very  prettily  executed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  pages  before  us  which  has  not  been 
put  bSfore  our  readers  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  before ;  but  the  author  is  original  in  his  style, 
tnd  if  we  think  that  he  has  not  arranged  his 
matter  in  a  eofficiently  systematic  manner,  we  ad- 
aoit  that  in  doing  so  he  has  made  it  more  readable 
than  it  would  otnerwise  hare  been,  and  most  per- 


sons will  forgive  him  on  that  score.  There  is, 
however,  one  fault  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
and  which  is  less  excusable,  and  that  is  the  adop- 
tion in  some  parts  of  his  work  of  a  series  of  sym- 
bols descriptive  of  form.  It  may  have  exercised 
Mr.  CampbelVs  ingenuity  plcasurably  to  design  a 
number  of  hieroglyphics  significant  of  shape  and 
outline,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  is  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the 
reader.  The  observations  in  the  preface  convey 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writer's  pro- 
duction : 

"The  following  pages  are  meant  for  readers 
who  take  pleasure  in  natural  science,  without 
being  philosophers.  They  are  records  of  things 
seen  or  learned,  and  of  thoughts  which  sprang  up 
while  scenes  were  fresh,  or  knowledge  freshly 
gained ;  they  are  written  by  one  who  has  no  claim 
to  scientific  knowledge,  and  they  are  printed  for 
people  like  himself  A  traveler's  book  is  not  for 
learned  professors,  but  for  that  vagrant  class  who 
wander  and  think  for  themselves — who  think,  of 
something  besides  daily  bread  and  or  daily  turtle 
and  champagne,  how  to  get  ease  and  plenty,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  time." 

"  Fire "  occupies  the  least  portion  of  the  writ- 
er's book,  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  vo- 
luminous popular  essay  on  ice  and  ice  action. 
We  follow  Mr.  Campbell  from  the  Alps  to  Norway, 
Scandinavia,  Spitzbergen,  and  Iceland,  and  as  we 
travel  with  him  we  pause  beside  some  huge  glacier, 
or  boulder,  or  moraine,  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
story  of  its  history  and  origin.  In  every  instance 
we  learn  some 'new  fact  in  physical  science,  and 
although  our  teacher  has  a  quaint  and  somewhat 
humorous  mode  of  expressing  himself,  still  his 
power,  as  an  instructor,  is  all  the  greater  from  this 
circumstance;  for  we  can  not  listen  without  re- 
membering his  words,  and  as  we  accompany  him 
on  his  wanderings  we  "  can  not  choose  but  hear." 
Let  us  see  how  he  illustrates  the  action  of  icebergs 
in  producing  deposits  of  gravel,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  of  the  Somme  valley : 

"  A  plate  of  ice,  loaded  with  sand  and  loose 
stones,  must  drop  its  load  in  the  same  way  what- 
ever its  dimensions  may  be.  In  a  small  plate  the 
ice  gradually  melts,  and  mounds  of  sand  form 
themselves  into  conical  heaps  on  the  wet  surface. 
But  as  the  ice-raft  melts  it  loses  its  power  of  flota- 
tion, and  it  becomes  lop-sided ;  one  edge  sinks  and 
the  flat  surface  becomes  a  sloping  plain.  It  slopes 
more  and  more  as  the  ice  melts,  till  the  slope  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  deck-load  slips  and  rolls 
to  one  side  and  sinks  the  sunken  edge  still  more. 
Then  the  mounds  slip  and  become  avalanches, 
slide  overboard,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  become 
mounds  there.  But  while  rubbish  is  shot  one  way 
the  float  shoots  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
rest  of  the  deck-load  is  washed  overboard  as  the 
raft  slips  through  the  water.  Ice,  relieved  from 
weight,  bobs  up  like  a  board  and  shoots  off  edge- 
ways, because  there  is  least  resistance  in  that  di- 
rection. When  rubbish-heaps  are  thus  shot  east- 
ward, flat  ice  shoots  westward,  and  the  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  is  deposited  as  a  mound  with  a  tail 
stretching  westward." 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  glacial  geology  also 
receive  Mr.  Campbell's  attention,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  this  branch  of  his  subject  should  be'  care- 
fully read  by  scientific  tourists.  The  publisher 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent  maimer  in 
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which  the  vohimpa  liavc  been  executed,  both  in 
repard  to  printing  and  iUuHtmtion  ;  the  bindinjr  is 
quite  peculiar,  the  covers  beinj;  so  arranjijed  that 
they  exhibit,  in  "  relief,"  the  ice-markinjjs  which 
are  seen  upon  certain  rocks  in  Sl  John's,  New- 
Brunswick. 

Chariot  Scribncr  it  CoJ*8  PuUicatlons, — This 
cnterprisinj;  IIou!«e  have  recently  brouj^ht  out  a 
number  of  imi>ortant  works,  of  standard  value.  It 
has  loni;  seenuMl  to  us  that  they  exercise  a  ro- 
nuirkabie  discrimination  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
tlie  choice  of  their  publications.  Scarcely  an  in- 
ferior book  can  be  found  on  their  lonj;  cataloj^ie, 
while  scores  of  works  in  all  the  departments  of 
literature,  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  pennancnt 
and  superior  worth,  they  have  given  to  the  public. 
Among  their  recent  issues,  possessing  .special  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  Thk  Eclkctic,  wc  name 

Dante  as  PhiliMopher^  Patriot^  and  Port.  With 
an  Analysis  of  the  Dlvina  Comnudia,  its  Plots  and 
Epist>des.  By  Vincent  Botta.  I860.  Professor 
Botta  has  rendered  a  noble  service  to  his  adopted 
country,  as  well  as  to  Italy  and  her  great  poet,  by 
this  contribution.  lie  is  evidently  master  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  gives  us  beyond  doubt  the  best 
atialvsis  of  the  Cominedia  to  be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  volume  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  critic,  and  can  not  fail  to 
take  the  very  first  rank  in  the  books  which  treat  of 
the  immortal  poet.  The  sixth  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Dante's  death  was  recently  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  ecldt  by  his  countrymen ;  and  among 
all  the  contributions  which  the  occasion  called  forth, 
none,  we  think,  will  exceed  this.  Our  readers  in 
this  connection  will  be  hiterestc*!  in  the  leading 
article  of  this  number  of  Thk  Eclectic,  giving 
some  account  of  the  great  commemoration. 

Life  of  Marens  Tullins  Ckcro.  By  William 
Forsyth.  (2  vols.)  1866,  is  another  standard  is- 
sue (if  this  house.  The  best  critias  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  in  this  country  unite  in  giving  the  meed 
of  praise  to  this  new  biography  of  the  great  Ro- 
man. It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Middleton's 
life  of  him  was  published,  and  that  was  in  many 
respects  faidty,  and  was  encumbered  with  much  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  The  present  gives  a 
much  fuller  and  more  complete  view  of  Cicero,  not 
only  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  but  in  private 
life,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends.  It  is  a 
work  which  no  gentleman's  library  can  dispense 
with. 

Uniform  with  these  volumes,  the  same  house 
present  us  with  an  elegant  edition  (in  2  vols.  1866) 
of  The  Iliad  of  Horner^  rendered  into  Enr/lixh 
Blank  Verse.  \U  Edward  Earl  of  Derby.  Com- 
petent critics  on  both  sides  of  the  water  have 
passed  a  favorable  judgment  on  this  literary  ef- 
fort of  the  Erigli.-ih  statesman.  It  is  said  to  ex- 
press far  more  of  the  sjiirit  of  the  original  than 
Pope's  Iliad.  Certain  we  are,  tliat,  whatever  be 
the  finar  verdict  of  scholars  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  rendering,  it  possesses  much  of  the 
easy  flow  and  luajestie  simplicity  of  the  grand 
old  poet ;  and  tliis  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  given  in  the  Heroic  blank  verse.  The 
author  says :  *'  It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to 

Sroduce  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase ;  not, 
idoed,  Back  a  tnnfllation  as  would  satisfy,  with 


regard  to  each  word,  the  rigid  requirements  of  w^ 
curate  scholarship,  but  such  as  would  fkiiiy  and 
honestly  give  the  sense  and  spirit  of  erery  pas- 
sage and  line."  An  oxcollent  review  of  the  work 
by  a  competent  critic  may  be  found  in  Toe  Eclic- 
Tic  for  Juno  last.  This  is  another  work  which  no 
library  can  do  without 

Another  superb  work  by  the  same  house  is  the 
IDstorjf  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wci^ey  <s 
the  jJcath  of  Elizabeth,  By  James  Anthony 
Froude.  Vols.  I-IV.  1865.  This  is  in  maiw 
particulars  a  remarkable  history  of  this  eTentfu 
peiiod.  Vivid  in  description,  minute  and  reliable 
in  its  details,  and  fresh  and  independent  in  its 
structure  and  execution,  we  are  not  surprised  tlisi 
it  has  been  generally  received  with  so  many  marks 
of  favor.  The  most  nateworthy  feature  of  it  is 
the  character  the  author  gives  to  Henry  VllL — M 
much  more  favorable  than  any  previous  liistorisa 
has  given  him.  The  work,  when  completed,  will 
form  a  standard  history  of  this  period. — ^AIl  these 
works  are  given  in  the  very  best  style  of  book- 
making.  They  are  quite  equal  in  all  particulars  to 
the  bedt  English  books. 

Wit  Days  at  Edaewood  viih  (HdFarm^rs^  OU 
Gardeners,  and  Old  Pastorals,  is  another  of  "  Ik 
Mai'veUs  "  highly  popular  work?,  the  counterpart 
of  My  Farm  at  Edgewood.  The  present  work 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bcribner,  in  acknowledgmoitof 
his  "literary  judgment"  and  "uniform  courtesy.* 
It  is  truly  a  fascinating  book,  traeuig  farmbig 
down  through  the  Givek  and  Roman  liicrature  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  full  of  interest,  and  \a^it$ 
suggestive. 

PMn  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjeeta.  By  J.  0. 
Holland.  Same  publishers.  1866.  As  a  pns- 
tical,  common-sense,  and  vigorous  writer,  Dr. 
Holland  (  "  Timothy  Titcomb  "  )  has  few  superioii 
in  this  country.  Hence  his  great  popularity.  Ths 
prescp.i  work  lias  been  published  only  a  few  wedo^ 
and  yet  it  is  already  in  the  thirteenth  thtnuoMd, 

A  Summer  in  Skye.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Boi* 
ton :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1866.  This  Toloms  ii 
descriptive  in  character,  containing  liTely  and 
graceful  sketches  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling;  QlaiigoVf 
and  other  places,  and  of  rural  scenery  in  the  Mlh 
of  Scotland.  The  author  is  favorably  known  m 
the  writer  of  that  clever  novel  Alfred  Hagmt* 
HonseJiold,  and  otlicr  works.  BesideB  the  pnm 
descriptions,  there  are  several  poems  In  tiie  braL 

The  same  publishers  have  added  to  their  BrtoC 
"  Companion  Poets  for  the  People,"  BtmgeforA 
Seasons,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  jfumoroyaPomt, 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Uolmcs. 

The  Ordeal  for  B^ret.  A  NoTd,  by  the  AnthflT 
"  The  Morals  of  Mayfair."  New-York :  AmericM 
News  Co.  1865.  This  work  i^ipeared  as  a  serisl 
in  one  of  the  English  monthUcs.  It  bclongi  IB 
the  better  class  of  this  kind  of  literature,  aaavill 
no  doubt  lind  many  readers. 


77ie  Martyr* s  Monument,  being  the  . 
and  Politieal  Wisdom  of  Abraham  ZtneoAi.  TM 
same  publir^hcrs.  This  volume  was  pixipared  ii 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  fVands  lieber,  sbI 
contains  the  chief  epeeches,  memgeiy.ordci^  sbI 
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proclamations  of  the  late  President.  It  is  a  mon-  i 
unoient  to  his  patriotism^  sagacity,  and  goodness,  I 
which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  . 
nation.  I 

PhysloLogif  and  the  Laws  of  Health.  By  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.D.  New-York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
1866.  This  is  an  admirable  text  book  for  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  by  one  every  way  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  the  important  subject. 


ART. 


Brighton. — ^The  exhibition  of  the  Brighton  Art 
Society  opened,  on  the  fourth  of  last  month,  with 
a  collection  of  230  oil  paintings,  105  dmwings 
in  wateroolors,  and  five  examples  of  sculpture. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  works  exhibited,  76  are 
the  productions  of  local  artists.  Among  tbe  lead- 
ing subjects  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
"Tired,"  F.  a  Gary;  "Beatrice,"  E.  Kennedy; 
"Imogen,"  J.  B.  Bedford;  "After  sunset  mer- 
rily," h\  Smallfield;  "The  Favorite,"  and  "The 
Fisherman's  Daugiiter,"  J.  Noble ;  "  Dutch  Ship- 
ping,'* H.  K.  Taylor ;  "  Amager  Girl,"  and  "  Da- 
nish Nurse  with  a  Parrot,"  Mdme.  Jerichau; 
"  Sunday,"  J.  J.  Wilson  ;  "  Vanity,"  S.  B.  ' 
Halle;  "Fowey  Harbor,"  and  others,  by  W. 
Linton  ;  "  Bilberry  Gatherers,"  J.  Bouvier  ;  \ 
•*The  Fortune-TeUer,"  D.  Uardy;  "Calais  Sands," 
and  "Fishing  Boats,"  both  by  W.  R.  Bever- 
ley ;  "  Asouan,  Upper  Egypt,"  and  "  Moorish  \ 
Ladies,"  C.  Vacher ;  "  Dar  Thurla,"  H.  Tidey ;  "A  " 
Grave  Hint,"  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  and 
others,  Hablot  K.  Browne ;  "  A  StvoUen  Stream,"  ! 
J.  Fahey.  The  catalogue  contains  also  works  by 
many  other  artists  whose  names  are  well  known : 
E.  W.  Cooke,  RA.;  Bennett,  Holland,  G.  Smith, 
J.  B.  Pyne,  W.  Leader,  J.  Horlor,  Niemann,  S. 
Prout,  J.  Callow,  W.  Hunt,  T.  Joy,  S.  P.  Jackson, 
G.  D.  Paris,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Gastineau,  R.  R.  Scanlan,  T.  S.  Robins,  Miss  Ray- 
jjer,  Mrs.  W.  Oliver,  and  Mrs.  H.  Criddle.  Some 
of  the  pictures  by  these  artists  have  been  contri- 
buted by  their  present  owners.  i 

Naiional  Portrait  Exhibition. — In  accordance  , 
with  a  suggestion  made  some  months  ago  by  the  I 
Earl  of  Derby  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  ' 
it  is  determined  to  have  a  National  Portrait  Ex-  I 
hibition,  which  will  be  opened  In  April,  1806,  in 
the  portion  of  the  building  at  South-Kensington 
that  was  used  for  the  refreshment-rooms  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1 862.     The  exhibition  ; 
is  specially  designed  to  illustrate  English  history, 
and  the  progress  of  art  in  England.    It  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  representing 
distinct  historic  periods  exhibited  in  successive  ! 
years,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the  por- 
traits received  and  the  space  available  for  their 
proper  exhibition.    It  will  comprise  the  portraits 
of  persons  of  every  class  who  have  in  any  way 
attained  eminence  or  distinction  in  England,  from 
the  date  of  the  earliest  authentic  portraits  to  the 
present  time ;  but  will  not  include  the  portraits  of . 
living  persons,  or  portraits  of  a  miniature  charac- 1 
ter.      In  regard   to   Art,  the  works  of   inferior 
painters  representing  distinguished   persons  will 
be  admitted ;  while  the  acknowledged  works  of 
eminent  artists  will  be  received,  though  the  por- 1 


trait  is  unknown  or  does  not  represent  a  distin- 
guished person.  The  portraits  of  foreigners  who 
have  attained  eminence  or  distinction  in  England 
will  also  be  included,  with  portraits  by  foreign 
artists  which  represent  persons  so  distinguished. 
The  portraits,  for  the  purpose  of  proper  arrang- 
ing and  cataloguing,  will  be  received 'not  later 
than  the  second  week  in  February;  and  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  August  at  the  latest;  .but 
though  the  exhibition  will  continue  open  till  that 
time,  any  owner  who  requires  the  return  of  his 
contributions  at  the  end  of  July  will  have  them 
forwarded  to  him  at  once.  All  correspondence 
relating  to  the  subject  should  be  indorsed  "Na- 
tional Portrait  Exhibition"  on  the  cover,  and^ 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South-Kensington  Museum.  The  list 
of  the  Committee  for  caiTying  out  the  object  in- 
cludes a  long  array  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  art,  with  Lord  Derby  as  their  presi- 
dent.— Art  Journal. 

Paris. —  The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  awarded  the  "Lambert"  prize  to  Madame 
Moreau,  widow  of  the  sculptor  whose  statue  of 
Aristophanes  lately  called  forth  so  much  admir- 
ation. An  exhibition  of  water-color  drawings 
was  opened  in  the  month  of  September  at  the 
gallery  on  the  Boidevard  des  Italiens.  M.  E. 
Hildcbrandt,  a  German  artist,  who  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  who  has  tra- 
veled over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  pur- 
suit of  his  art,  exhibits  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred water-color  drawings.  The  differences  which 
exist  amongst  the  methods  employed  by  English 
and  foreign  artists  in  the  treatment  of  water-col- 
ors, apart  from  the  ability  of  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion, render  this  exhibition  especially  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  artists  and  amateurs  of  all  coun- 
tries. , 


SCIENCE. 

Diamonds. — It  surprised  many  persons,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  told  that  iron  was  an  aqueous  de- 
posit; they  will,  perhaps,  be  more  surprised  to 
hear  that  diamonds  have  also  a  watery  origin. 
The  theory  has  long  prevailed,  that  their  formation 
was  principally  due  to  the  action  of  fire ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Goppert,  of  Breslau,  has  published  an  ela- 
borate prize-essay,  illustrated  with  colored  plates, 
On  tJie  Vegetable  Nature  of  Diamonds.^  which  com- 
pletely excludes  the  operation  of  fire.  To  use 
the  old  forms,  diamonds  must  now  be  transferred 
from  the  Plutonists  to  the  Neptunians.  They  ex- 
isted at  some  early  period  in  a  soft,  watery  condi- 
tion, during  which  they  took  up  other  mineral  or 
vegetable  substances,  as  may  be  seen  inside  of 
numerous  specimens,  or  their  surfaces  were  mark- 
ed by  the  pressure  of  %ard  substances  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  Indeed,  to  those  persons 
who  understand  any  thing  of  the  subject,  this 
theory  will  account  for  many  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  diamonds  which  seemed  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. Professor  Goppert  is  not  the  first  to 
suggest  it,  but  he  is  the  first  who  has  worked  it 
out  to  so  comprehensive  an  extent,  and  illustrated 
it  by  such  interesting  and  conclusive  examples. 
One  effect  of  its  publication  will  probably  be  to 
inspire  enterprising  chemists  with  notions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  Siey  may  manufacture  artificial 
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dinmonds  more  like  the  reality  than  the  present 
paste. — Cfiambcrs^s  Journal. 

TJit  Ancirni  Uluvie  Glacirr. — At  the  meeting 
(hflil  at  (Jonova,  in  Au}riist)of  the  llolveiic  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences  Mr.  Alphonsc  Favro  read  a 
most  important  paper  <m  tliis  intere^tinp  ice-sea. 
The  determination  of  the  altitudes  at  which  erratic 
blocks  are  ftiimd  alons;  the  old  line  of  that  im- 
mense sea  of  ice,  which  even  in  its  present  dimin- 
ished pize  is  so  strikinj:,  and  in  the  results  of  its 
workinjr  upon  its  general  scenery  of  the  country  it 
once  covert.'d  is  so  pi«'turesfpie,  has  occupied  much  ! 
of  M.  Favre's  time.  He  believes  that  the  doter- 
<ninatiun  of  these  altitudes  fixes  approximately  the 
limirins  level  of  the  Khii-'i<?rs  in  the  neij;hborhoo«i 
in  wliich  they  are  fuuml,  takinpj,  of  course,  the 
hi'rhe?t  erratics  in  each  flistrict.  On  this  principle 
lie  finds  that  the  slope  of  the  ice  between  the  Ool 
de  Ferret  and  St.  Maurice  has  been  exceedinjrly 
steep ;  thence  to  Villeneuve,  at  the  h«id  of  the 
lake  of  (icneva,  much  le.-'s  steep  ;  while  from  Ville- 
neuve  down  to  the  point  at  wliich  the  ice-stream 
burst  the  bounds  set  by  the  Jura,  where  now  the 
Fort  de  rEcluse  keeps  a  jealous  watch,  the  j^lacier 
has  presented  avast  horizontal  surface.  Of  course, 
on  the  Jura  itself  the  descending  stream  has 
surged — so  to  speak — to  various  heij^hts  ;  but  on 
the  left  bank.  ]»y  Meillerie,  and  the  foot  of  the 
Dent  d'Oche,  (where,  however,  the  ice  seems  to 
have  risen  in  a  wave,)  and  down  to  the  Voiron, 
one  uniform  superior  limit  of  altitude  is  pven  by 
the  erratics,  beinp;  a)>out  lOOi)  metres  above  the 
pr.v-ent  surface  of  the  sea,  Jind  therefore  some 
2«)0(»  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  it  now 
stands.  Before  finally  reachin*:;  tlic  plain  of 
France,  the  jrlaeier  met  with  a  fresh  opposition 
from  tlie  M.  Sion,  600  metres  iu  height,  and  here 
aj:;iin  tliC  orraties  tell  of  a  horizontal  surface.  Bc- 
yrni'l  the  M.  Sion  another  monticule,  the  Grolee, 
(aiJlJ  m.,)  produced  a  similar  result,  and  then  the 
ice  was  los«t  in  the  plain. — Popular  Science. 


YARIETIEa 

TIi€  Frewh  Treat  1/  of  Commerce.— 'TViQ  French 
Treaty  of  Commerce  thus,  or  somcwlmt  thus,  came 
about.     Strong;  in  his  denunciation  as  he  had  been  1 
of  tlie  frequent  panics  of  French  invai«ion  of  Eng-  j 
liind,  the  idea  prailually  frrcw  upon  him  that  by  ' 
far  the  most  elleetual  method  of  rendering  their 
recurrence  most  unlikely,  if  not  quite  impossible,  '- 
was  to  cement  new  ties  of  commercial  intercourse 
connecting  the  two  countries,  between  which  for 
ages  there  had  been  a  most  foolish  and  mutually 
injurious  rivalry  of  prohibitory  tarifTs,  and  thus 
establish  the  strongest  interests  on  both  sides  of 
the  (^h-inncl  against  the  outbreak  of  war.     He  had 
frequently  talked  over  this  idea  with  other  illus- 
trious free-traders,  notably  with  such  men  as  Che- 
valier and  Bright ;  and  Bright  publicly  expounded  . 
it,  and  urged  its  adoption  in  a  speech  delivered 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  in  1359. 
Chevalier,  when  he  read  this  speech,  wrote  to  Cob- 
den,  stating  his  belief  that  the  time  was  nov  ripe 
for  the  completion  of  the  idea  which  had  formed  ; 


80  frequent  a  subject  of  their  mutual  conTenemd 
tlieir  dearest  hopes.  Chevalier  said  he  beliercd 
the  cooperation  of  the  Emperor  was  certain.  TUi 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  Cobdcn,  and  be  re* 
solved  fairly  to  set  about  the  task.  He  commii- 
nicated  his  plans  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  two  pro- 
ceeded to  Ha  warden  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ste- 
phen Glyn,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  whom 
the  hitter  gentleman  was  then  visiting.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accorded  at  once  his  warmest  approvaL 
Cobdeu  then  waited  upon  tlie  Premier,  who  alio 
sanctioned  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Cobdcn  atonoe 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  commence  the  execution  of 
his  difllcult  but  glorious  task. — M,  GUehruft  JUfi 
of  CobJcn, 

Etymology  and  Jiittory  of  the  Ward  "Pai- 
aee.*' — A  palace  now  is  the  abode  of  a  royal  fiunily. 
But,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  name,  we  are 
soon  carried  back  to  the  shepherds  of  tlie  Seven 
Hilhi.  There,  on  the  Tiber,  one  of  the  seven  hilli 
was  called  the  Collit  Falatinut^  and  the  bill  wu 
called  Paltitium^  from  PaUtj  a  pastoral  deity, 
whose  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  on  ine 
twenty  first  of  April  as  the  birthday  of  Rome.  It 
was  to  commemorate  the  day  on  which  Romulus, 
the  wolf-child,  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  first 
furrow  on  the  foot  of  that  bill,  and  thus  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Borne  the  Roma  Quadrata,  On  this  hill,  the  Gol- 
lis  Palatinus,  stood  in  later  times  the  houses  of 
Cicero  and  of  his  neighbor  and  enemy  Catiline: 
Augustus  built  his  mansion  on  the  same  hill,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
Under  Nero,  all  private  houses  had  to  bo  pulled 
down  on  the  Collis  Palatinus,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  empcror*8  residence,  the  Damva 
Aurca,  as  it  was  called,  the  Golden  House.  Tbii 
house  of  Ncro*8  was  henceforth  called  the  Pal^ 
thtm,  and  it  became  the  type  of  all  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe. — Profutor 
^iklUr*$  Lecture*, 

JHfjhi  of  Adoption  in  /tu^'o.— The  right  or 
rather  duty  of  atloption,  is  no  peculiar  privilege; 
it  is  the  hpecific  and  inherent  principle  of  the 
Hindoo  law  of  inheritance;  and  there  is  uo  ie> 
ligiouH  obligation  that  is  held  more  sacred  amo^g 
llindoos.  When  a  man  lias  no  hope  of  male 
issue  it  is  deemed  a  sin  in  him  not  to  adopt 
Should  he,  however,  die  without  having  effecfiBd 
this  great  object,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  widow,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  senior  male  relatives,  to 
adopt  a  son  for  her  deceased  husband.  The 
adopted  son  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies  and 
l>econies  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  and  hencefor- 
ward loses  all  share  and  interest  in  the  property 
of  his  natural  parents.  Unless  there  is  a  son  or  lin- 
eal (lesoemlaui,  there  ought  always  to  be  an  atlop- 
tion.  lor  even  the  nearest  relation  is  not  entitled 
to  succeed  merely  by  reason  of  his  consanguinity; 
and  in  tlieaeveiit  of  there  being  no  blood  rela> 
tion  eligible  for  adoption,  a  duly  adopted  son  from 
another  family  is  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  sU 
collaterals.— jfq/or  £,  BeWe  LeUtn  ^rom  Jf» 
drat. 
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was  not  unfairly  required  to  give  an  ac-  j 
count,  not  only  of  itself,  but  of  everything  i 
else  in  the  Avorkl  that  preceded  or  op-  ] 
l><)sed  it.    The  Pagan  system,  if  it  had  : 
nothing  else,  had  at  least  one  important 
advantage  in  the  controversy.    It  repre- 
sented a  continuous  unbroken  tradition, 
dating  from  beyond  the  memory  of  man ; 
it  had  come  down  from  father  to  son 
through  more  than  a  hundred  genera- 
tions with  an  ostensible  sameness  and  a 
very  widely-extended  sway ;  and  none 
could  name  the  day  when,  in  the  two  j 
far-famed  peninsulas  that  had  given  the  j 
breath  of  life  to  the  ancient  world,  it  did 
not  exist  and  prevail.    Under  these  cir- ' 
cumstances,  it  was  most  difficult  for  the  ' 
Christian  apologists  to  admit  that  there  < 
lay  in  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
mythology,  any  nucleus  or  germ  of  the 
primeval  truth.     For  the  logical  conse- 
<inence  of  such  an  admission  might  have 
seemed  to  be  that  they  should  not  sweep 
tlie  old  religion  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  some  imag- 
ined standard  of  its  purer  infancy;  that 
they  should  not  destroy  it,  but  reform  it;  i 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  their  purpose  | 
was,  and  could  not  but  be,  not  to  reform  I 
but  to  destroy.   They  met,  then,  the  tra- 1 
ditional  claims  of  Paganism  by  taking 
their  stand  ui)on  the  purer,  clearer,  and 
htiil  older  tradition  of  toe  Hebrews.  They 
])arried  the  negative  value  in  argument 
of  an  undefined  antiquity  with  the  posi- 
tive record  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  ] 
and  with  the  sublime  exordium  of  the 
human  race,  ])ropagated  in  a  definite  line 
from  man   to  man,  down  to  the  firm  | 
ground  of  historic  times. 

So  far  so  good.  But  still  they  were 
obstinately  confronted  by  a  system  con- 
lorminous  both  in  space  and  m  duration 
with  the  civilized  world,  and  able,  too, 
to  say  of  itself,  with  some  apparent 
truth,  that  when  civilization  and  culture 
themselves  began  they  did  not  make  or 
bring  it,  but  found  it  on  the  ground  be- , 
fore  them.  Thus  upon  the  merely  his- 
toric field  the  battle  might  have  looked, 
to  the  ordinary  spectator,  like  a  drawn 
one;  while  it  seemeil  needful  for  the 
<]ignity  and  high  origin  of  the  new  re- 
ligion to  conquer  not  at  one  point  but 
it  all.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  tendency  of 
the  Christian  apologists,  in  unconscious 
jbedienoe  to  tlie  exigeucies  of  contro- 


versy, after  they  had  proved  by  reason- 
ing the  truth  and  authority  of  the  6o8« 
pel,  and  had  smitten  their  enemy,  as  thev 
did  smite  him,  to  the  dust,  by  tbefr 
moral  arguments  against  Paganism, .  to 
accelerate  its  end,  and  to  demolish  the 
very  last  of  its  seeming  titles,  its  antiq- 
uity of  origin,  by  refusing  to  affiliate 
any  part  or  parcel  of  it,  at  any  point  of 
time,  to  the  stock  of  a  primeval  religion, 
and  by  contending  that  so  much  of 
truth  as  was  scattered  through  the  rolls 
of  its  literature  had  been  filtered  in 
detail  through  successive  media,  from 
Greece  to  Kome,  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
but  was  ultimately  to  be  traced  in  every 
case  to  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and  to 
the  records  and  traditions  which  had  had 
an  historical  existence  among  them.  I 
turn  now  to  the  remarkable  work  of  Euse- 
bins,  commonly  called  the  Prceparalio 
J£oangelica.  In  that  work  he  sets  forth 
the  moral  impurity,  imbecility,  impiety, 
and  falseness  of  the  Pagan  system.  IIo 
contrasts  with  it  the  marvellous  preroga- 
tives of  the  older  Scriptures.  In  what  lies 
beyond  this  province  he  is  not  so  injudi- 
cious as  to  depreciate  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  Hellenic  race,  alike 
original  and  vast.  But  he  says  they 
learned,  in  its  elementary  form,  the  "  sn- 
])erstitious  error"  of  their  religion,  which 
l)y  their  own  genius  they  afterwards 
ro-cast  and  adorned,  from  Egyptian^ 
Pha^nician,  and  other  foreign  sources; 
but  their  glimpses  of  the  Godhead,  and 
whatever  they  had  of  instruction  for  the 
soul's  health,  they  obtained,  by  importSr 
tion,  mediate  or  immediate,  from  the 
Hebrews  only,  except  in  as  fiir  as  it  was 
supplied  them  by  the  light  of  nature. 
The  question  here  arises :  if  the  IIclIeDic 
race  got  their  religion  from  Phoenida 
and  Egypt,  from  whence  did  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  obtain  it  ?  And  here  it  is  that 
we  come  upon  the  chief  error  into  which 
Eusebius  was  led  by  the  contrpversial 
exigencies  of  his  position.  He  treats 
the  religions  of  the  world  as  haying  been 
purely  and  wholly,  even  in  their  first  be- 
ginnings, errors  and  inventions  of  the 
human  mind,  without  any  trace  or  man- 
ner of  relationship  to  that  divine  truth 
which,  as  he  truly  tells  us,  had  been  im- 
parted to  the  Hebrews  long  before  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  According  to  him,  the 
old  religions  were  made  up  of  worahipa 
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offered  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the 
powers  of  nature,  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men,  to  useful  or  important  arts 
and  inventions,  and  to  the  demonic  race 
in  its  two  families  of  the  good  and  the 
evil.  Ho  admits,  in  every  part  of  his 
work,  that  he  appears  in  the  arena  to 
maintain  and  justily  the  Christians  as  the 
authors  of  a  schism  in  the  religious 
world ;  and  this  admission  'it  is  which, 
by  the  nature  of  his  propositions  and 
his  argument,  he  converts  into  a  boast. 
The  view  taken  by  Eusebius  was,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  generally  taken  by  the 
Christian  apologists.  Saint  Clement  of 
Alexandria  not  only  denies  the  original- 
ity of  the  Greeks  in  what  they  possessed 
of  truth,  but  treats  as  a  theft  their  ap- 
propriation of  Hebrew  ideas  :  and  fanci- 
fully, I  might  say  whimsically,  supports 
the  charge  by  instances  of  plagiarism 
perpetrated  by  one  Greek  author  on 
another.  Justin  Martyr  allows  no  higher 
parentage  to  the  Greek  mythology  than 
the  poets,  who  w^ere  bad  enough,  or,  still 
worse,  as  he  says,  the  philosophers.  Lac- 
tantius  ascribes  to  fallen  angels,  or 
daemons,  the  invention  of  image-wor- 
ship. Theophilus  affirms  that  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  were  dead  men  :  Lactan- 
tius,  that  they  were  rer/es  maximi  et 
potentissimi.  But  time  does  not  permit 
and  the  argument  does  not  require  me 
to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  into 
greater  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
early  Christian  writers,  not  the  narrow- 
minded  men  that  many  take  them  for, 
did  not  deny  or  disparage  the  intellectual 
prodigies  of  the  great  heathen  races,  of 
those  marvellous  philosophers,  as  Euse- 
bius often  calls  them,  that  Plato  so 
eminently  commended  by  his  intellectual 
debtor  the  great  St.  Augustine  ;  nor  did 
they  make  light  of  the  voice  of  nature 
in  the  eoul  of  man,  nor  of  the  divine 
government  over  the  whole  world  at 
every  period  of  its  existence,  nor  of  the 
truths  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers. 
But  the  defiled  and  putrescent  system  of 
religion  which  they  found  confronting 
them,  formidable  as  it  was  from  antiq- 
uity, wide  Extension,  general  consent, 
from  the  strength  of  habit,  and  from  the 
tenacious  grasp  of  powerful  interests 
upon  temporal  possessions  and  advan- 
tages, this  evil  system  they  hunted  down 
in  argument  without  mercy,  and  did  not 
admit  to  be  an  historical  and  traditional 


derivation  from  a  primeval  truth  which 
the  common  ancestry  of  the  Semitic  and 
the  European  races  had  once  in  common 
enjoyed.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
was  intentional  unfairness  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  Christian  writers  labored 
under  the  same  defect  of  critical  knowl- 
edge and  practice  with  their  adversaries. 
They  took  the  lives,  deeds,  and  gene- 
alogies of  the  heathen  deities,  just  as 
they  found  them  in  the  popular  creed, 
for  the  starting-points  of  tneir  argument. 
Their  immediate  business  was  to  con- 
fute a  false  religion,  and  to  sweep  from 
the  face  of  the  world  a  crying  and  incu- 
rable moral  evil:  not  to  construct  nn 
universal  philosophy  of  the  religious 
history  of  man ;  for  which  the  time  had 
not  then,  and  perhaps  has  not  yet,  ar- 
rived. But  we  have  new  sources  of 
knowledge,  new  means  of  detecting 
error  and  guiding  inquiry,  new  points  of 
view  open  to  us :  and  the  more  freely 
and  faithfully  we  use  them  the  more  we 
shall  find  cause  to  own,  with  reverence 
and  thankfulness,  the  depth,  and  height, 
and  breadth  of  the  wisdom  and  good, 
ness  of  God.  Meantime,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  the  polemical  advantage  which 
was  obtained  by  this  unsparing  manner 
of  attack.  He  brought  the  case  straight 
to  issue,  not  between  differently  shaded 
images  of  a  Deity  confessedly  the  same, 
WMth  their  respective  champions  ready 
to  uphold  their  several  claims  amidst  the  . 
din  of  contending  preferences  and  of  in- 
terminable dispute,  but,  taking  his  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  the  argument,  and 
like  a  soldier  in  fight  •disencumbering 
himself  of  all  data  between  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  on  the  one  side,'  worshipped 
from  the  beginning  of  mankind,  and 
pretended  gods  on  the  other,  which 
could  render  no  distinct  account  of  their 
oriffin,  and  were  in  truth  no  gods  at  all. 
And,  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  this 
advantage,  we  must  take  into  view  the 
nature  of  the  adverse  arguments.  The 
Pagan  champions  did  not^too  much  em- 
barrass themselves  by  defending  the 
popular  forms  and  fables  of  the  old  re- 
ligion. Perhaps,  to  the  credulous  vil- 
lager, the  religion  of  Porphyry  might 
have  been  as  unintelligible  or  as  odious 
as  that  of  St.  Paul.  All  these  incum- 
brances were  at  once  disposed  of  by 
being  treated  on  the  Pagan  side  as  al- 
egorioal,  figurative,  secondary  mauifes- 
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tations  of  the  true  Deity,  or  even   as 
Iiaviiig  been  in  many  cases  due  to  the  in- 
trusive and  mischievous  activity  of  the 
F[»ints  of  evil.     The  Pagan   clianipion, 
llion,  was  himself  contending,  not  for 
tlie  forms,  but  for  the  one  great  unseen 
Deity,  which,  driven  to  his  shifts,  he  af- 
firmed to  lie  hidden  within  the  forms. 
To    admit,    under    circumstances     like 
these,  that  any  principle  of  inward  life, 
under  whatever  incrustations,  was  latent 
in  the  mythology  as  it  lay  before  their 
eyes,  would   have  been   to   betray  the 
truth.     And  any  seeming  approach  to 
that  admission^  such  as  allowing  that 
that  foul  and  loathsome  corpse  had  once 
been  alive  in  youthful  health  and  beauty, 
might  have   sorely  hindered   and   per- 
plexed  the  Christian   argument  on   its 
way  to  the  general  mind.     As  respects 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  ])roi> 
crly    so    called,  and   their    philosophic 
tenets,  the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  seem   to   have  occupied   much 
t)ie   same    ground   with    Eusebius  and 
the  early  Christian  writers.     But  as  re- 
spected  their  mythological  personngrs,  j 
not  having  the  Pagans  to  argue  with, ! 
they  had  no  prejudices  against  finding  j 
for  them  a  lineage  in  Scripture.     I  am  [ 
not  competent  to  determine  how  far  in  . 
the  prosecution  of  their  task  they  went  | 
into  excess.     Hut  those  who  admit  the  j 
truth  of  the  sacred  records  must  surely  ■ 
decline  to  say  that  they  were  wrong  in  '■ 
principle.     We  are  not  called  upon  to  ' 
believe  that  Neptune  was  Japhet,  or  that 
Iphigenia   was   Jeptha's  daughter ;   or 
that  Deucalion  was  Noah,  or  that  I]el- 
lerophon  was  really  Joseph  in  the  house 
of  Potiphar,  notwithstanding  certain  re- 
semblances of  circumstances  by  which 
these   and   some   other  such   cases  are 
marked.     But  if  we  believe  in  tlie  sub- 
stantial soundness  of  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture and  in  the  substantial  truth  of  its 
liistory,  we  must  then  also  believe  that 
the  Ilamitic  and  Japhetic  races,  as  they 
in  their  successive  branches  set  out  ui)on 
their    long    migrations,   brought    with 
liiem,  from  the  early  home  which  they 
had  shared  with  the  sons  of  Shem,  the 
common  religious  traditions.  They  could 
not  but  go,  as  yKneas  is  fabled  to  have 
gone  from  Troy, 

**Cura    patribus    populoquo,  Penatibus,  ac 
magnis  Dis. ' 


But  if  thero  bo  those  who  would 
strangely  forbid  us  to  appeal  to  what  may 
bo  called,  by  the  most  modest  of  its  au- 
gust titles,  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
document  of  human  history,  the  argu- 
ment still  remains  much  the  same.  The 
progress  of  ethnoloj;ical  and  philological 
research  still  supplies  us  with  accamu- 
lating  evidence  of  the  chain  of  migra- 
tions, north  and  westwards,  of  the  Tura- 
nian, and  especially  of  the  Aryan  raOes, 
from  points  necessarily  undefined,  but  in 
close  proximity  with  the  seats  of  the 
patriarchal  nomads;  and  has  not  snp- 
j)lied  us  with  any  e^-idence,  or  with  any 
presumption  whatever,  that  their  known 
traditions  sprang  from  any  fountain- 
head  other  than  that  whioh  is  described 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  the  three- 
branching  family  of  Noah.  If,  then, 
upon  this  ground  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  nothing  to  exclude  or  to  disparage, 
but  so  much  to  support,  tlio  doctrine  of 
the  original  intercommunion  of  these 
races  with  the  Semitic  tribes,  which 
could  not  but  include  religion,  the  ques- 
tion recurs  in  all  its  force,  how  was  it 
even  possible  that  they  could  leave  be- 
hind them  their  religious  traditions  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  first  local  sej^r^ 
tion  from  their  parent  stock?  They 
did  not  surely,  like  the  souhs  in  trans- 
migration, drink  of  the  river  of  forget- 
fulness,  and  raze  out  from  the  ^ablets  of 
the  brain,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
journey,  all  they  had  ever  known,  or 
heard,  or  felt.  The  obscuration  and 
degeneracy  of  religious  systems  is  com- 
monly indeed  a  rapid,  but  is  necessarily 
a  gradual  process.  Nemo  repente  fuiU 
Uwpissimus  ;  and  no  tribe  or  naUon 
jiasses  from  light  to  darkness,  or  from 
the  possession  of  a  religious  belief  to  the 
loss  of  it,  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was 
therefore  antecedently  probable  that,  in 
examining  the  actual  religions  systems  of 
later  times,  and  of  countries  at  a  distance 
from  the  earliest  known  seat  of  mankind, 
but  connected  with  it  by  the  great  cur- 
rent of  human  migration,  we  should  find 
remaining  tokens  of  affinity  to  any  relir 
gious  system  which  upon  competent 
evidence  we  might  believe  to  have  pn^ 
vailed  among  the  races  most  closely 
and  directly  connected  with  that  seal. 
And  this  antecedent  probability  is  sus- 
tained by  a  mass  of  evidence  running 
through  the  whole  web  of  the  Ilcllenio 
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mythology ;  obscure  indeed  in  its  latest 
and  most  darkened  ages,  bnt  continually 
gaining  in  force  and  clearness  as  we 
ascend  the  stream  of  time,  and  so  strong 
in  itself  as  to  be,  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
incapable  of  argumentative  confutation. 

To  collect  and  present  this  mass  of  evi- 
dence, with  a  careful  and  strict  appre- 
ciation of  the  respective  value  of  its 
parts,  is  a  work  not  to  be  attempted 
within  the  limits,  however  extended  by 
your  indulgence,  of  what  is  termed  an  ad- 
dress. But  I  will  now  endeavor  to  bring 
to  a  head  what  has  been  stated,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  purpose  which  I  an- 
nounced at  the  commencement.  I  sub- 
mit then  to  you,  that  the  true  Praspa- 
ratio  JEvangdica^  or  the  rearing  and 
training  of  mankind  for  the  Gospel,  was 
not  confined  to  that  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  it  which  is  represented 
by  the  dispensations  given  to  the  Patri- 
archs and  the  Jews,  but  extends  like- 
wise to  other  fields  of  human  history  and 
experience  ;  among  which,  in  modes,  and 
in  degrees,  varyingly  perceptible  to  us, 
^  the  Almighty  distributed  the  operations 
preliminary  and  introductory  to  his  one 
great,  surpassing,  and  central  design  for 
the  recovery  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
So  that,  in  their  several  spheres— some 
positive,  some  negative,  some  spiritual, 
some  secular,  with  a  partial  conscious^ 
ness  or  with  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness— all  were  cooperators  in  working 
out  his  will;  under  a  guidance  strong 
and  subtle,  and  the  more  sublime,  per- 
haps, in  proportion  as  it  was  the  less 
sensible.  In  the  body  of  those  traditions 
of  primitive  religion  which  are  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
which  I  shall  make  no  further  apology 
for  treating  as  records  of  great  historic 
weight,  there  was  manifestly  included 
what  I  may  term  a  humanistic  element. 
It  was  embodied  in  the  few  but  preg- 1 
nant  words  which  declared  that  the  peed  I 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  \ 
head.  The  principle  of  evil  was  to  re-  j 
ceive  a  deadly  shock  in  its  vital  part,  and  I 
this  at  the  hands  of  One  who  should  be 
born  into  the  very  race  that  he  would 
come  to  deliver. . 

Tlie  next  observation  I  would  submit 
ii*  this — that  there  was  no  provision 
made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  at  any 
rule  in  the  Mosaic  system,  for  keeping 
alive  this  particular  element  of  the  origi- 


nal traditions,  otherwise  than  as  an  an- 
ticipation reaching  into  the  far  distant 
future.  On  the  contrary,  every  pre- 
caution was  apparently  taken  to  prevent 
any  human  being,  or  any  human  form, 
from  becoming  the  object  of  a  religious 
reverence.  To  this  aim  the  abstraction 
of  the  body  of  Moses  from  the  view  of 
the  people  seems  to  be  most  naturally 
referred ;  and  the  stringent  prohibitions 
of  the  Second  Commandment  of  the 
Decalogue  appear  to  have  been  especial- 
ly pointed  against  the  execution  by  hu- 
man hands  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  For 
we  hear  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  serpent 
made  by  Moses  and  exhibited  to  the 
nation ;  and  the  brazen  sea  of  the  Tem- 
ple rested  upon  twelve  brazen  oxen. 
There  were  cherubim  in  the  Ark  framed 
by  Moses;  and  "cherubim  of  imago- 
work  "  were  made  by  Solomon  for  the 
Temple ;  but  they  were  not,  it  is  com- 
monly believed,  in  human  figure;  and 
the  four  living  creatures  of  the  vision  of 
£zekiel  had  each  the  mixed  character 
of  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle.  And  it 
would  appear  that  these  measures  were 
effectual.  Ready  as  were  the  Jews  to 
worship  the  serpent  or  the  golden  calf, 
their  idolatry  never  was  anthropomor- 
phic. The  majesty  of  the  Deity  was 
thus  kept,  in  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  eftectually  apart  from  that  one  form 
of  lowering  association,  which,  as  we 
see  from  the  expenence  of  Paganism, 
was  by  far  the  subtlest,  the  most  attract- 
ive, and  the  most  enchaining.  A  pure 
Theistic  system  was  maintained:  a  re- 
demption to  come  was  embraced  in  . 
faith ;  and,  in  a  religion  laden  with  rit- 
ual, and  charged  with  symbol,  or  rite,  no 
symbol  was  permitted  to  exhibit  to  the 
senses,  and  through  the  senses  to  the 
mind,  of  the  people,  the  form  of  Him 
that  was  to  be  the  worker  of  the  great 
deliverance.  Thus  was  kept  vacant  un- 
til the  appointed  time,  in  the  general 
belief  as  well  as  in  the  scheme  or  theory 
of  religion,  the  sublime  and  solitary 
place  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
was  to  fill.  Counterfeits  there  were, 
but  they  had  not  that  dangerous  resem- 
blance to  the  truth  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  the  Messiah 
when  he  should  arrive.  And  so,  after 
he  had  come,  his  only  rivals  and  com- 
petitors in  Judea  were  oonceptions,  dis- 
torted in  the.  abstract,  of  his  character 
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and  office ;  far  different  from  those  solid 
formations  of  an  embodied  and  organ- 
ized religion  whose  dangerous  contact 
the  Gospel  liad  not  to  encounter  until 
the  life  and  work  of  its  author,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  society,  with 
all  its  essential  powers,  were  complete. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  religion  of 
the  Hellenic  race;  arid  we  shall  find 
that,  as  matter  of  fact^  it  appropriated 
to  itself,  and  was  intensely  permeated 
by,  that  very  anthropomoq)hic  element 
which  the  Mosaic  system  was  so  espe- 
cially framed  to  exclude,  and  to  which 
the  other  religions  of  antiquity  gave,  in 
comparison,  but  a  doubtful  and  second- 
ary place.  If  I  am  asked  to  point  out  a 
link  which  especially  associates  the  early 
Greek  mythology  with  the  humanistic 
element  of  primitive  tradition,  I  venture 
to  name  the  character  of  Apollo  as  pre- 
eminently supplying  such  a  link.  He  is 
born  of  Zeus,  but  he  is  not  born  of 
IIer6,  Through  him  the  divine  coun- 
sels are  revealed  to  the  world  as  the 
God  of  prophecy  and  of  oracle.  This 
lamp  of  Knowletlge,  burning  in  him,  es- 
tablishes an  affinity  between  him  and 
the  sun  ;  but  the  anthropomorphic  en- 
ergy of  the  religion  is  jealous  of  the 
absorption  of  Deity  into  mere  nature- 
power.  At  what  period  the  identifica- 
tion of  Apollo  witn  the  sun  took  place 
in  the  JlcUenic  system  we  cannot  say ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  it  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  Homer,  with  whom 
Apollo  and  the  Sun  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct individuals.  To  him  is  assigned 
the  healing  art,  and  the  general  office  of 
deliverance.  To  him,  again,  who  re- 
mains to  the  last  the  perfect  model  of 
masculine  beauty  in  the  human  form,  is 
assigned  by  tradition  the  conquest  alike 
over  death  and  over  the  might  of  the 
rebellious  spirits.  In  his  hands  we  find 
functions  of  such  rank  and  such  range, 
that  we  cannot  understand  how  they 
could  pass  to  liim  from  Zeus,  the  su- 
preme deity,  until  we  remember  that 
they  are  the  very  functions  assigned  by 
a  more  real  and  higher  system  to  the 
Son  of  God ;  the  true  Instructor,  Heal- ' 
er.  Deliverer,  Judge,  and  Conqueror  of 
Death,  in  whom  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  Godhead  were  set  forth  to  the 
world.  The  character  of  this  deity, 
whom  Eusebius  calls  "  the  most  vener- 
able and  the    wisest ''    of  the  whole  I 


Olympian  order,  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete  and  varied  proof  of 
the  traditional  relationship  to  which  I 
now  refer.  Abundant  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  character,  might  be 
adduced  under  many  other  heads.  But 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  weighty  sabject  at 
present  with  a  view  of  leading  yon  to 
affirm  the  existence  of  such  a  relation- 
ship. That  could  not  legitimately  be 
done,  except  upon  a  scrutiny,  both  de- 
liberate and  minute,  of  a  great  mass  of 
evidence,  gathered  from  many  quarters, 
and  dependent  for  much  of  its  force 
upon  careful  comparison  and  juxtapo- 
sition. I  now  advert  to  the  question 
only  as  casting  light  upon  matter  which 
will  follow.  What  I  take,  however,  to 
be  indisputable,  apart  from  all  theoris- 
ing upon  causes,  is  this  fact — that  the 
Hellenic  mythology  is  charged  through- 
out with  the  humanistic  efement,  in  a 
manner  clearly  and  broadly  separating 
it  from  the  other  religions  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  has  anthropomorphism  for 
the  soul  and  centre  ot  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  it;  and  that  peculiar  quality 
seems  to  enter,  more  or  less,  into  the 
religion  of  other  tribes  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  related  to  the 
Hellenic  race.  Let  us  now  shortly  con- 
template that  mythology,  such  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of-  Homer,  its  prime 
and  most  conspicuous  author,  and  him- 
self the  true  representative  of  the  pure- 
ly Hellenic  spiiit  in  its  largest  and  most 
authentic  form.  The  theology  of  Homer 
is  variously  composed.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Hellenic,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  Achaian  families  or  tribes, 
when  the  different  ethnical  elements  or 
factons  with  which  they  were  to  assimi- 
late— Pelasgic,  Ionian,  Egvptian,  Phcsni- 
cian,  and  the  like  —  settled  down  and 
compounded  themselves  into  the  firmly- 
knit  and  sharply-defined  character  of  a 
people,  and  they  were  no  longer  a  chaotio 
assemblage  of  unassorted  or  even  eon- . 
flicting  units,  but  as  a  people  were  bom 
into  that  world  on  whose  fortunes  they 
were  to  exercise  an  influence  almost  im- 
measurable. The  theology  of  Homer 
is  the  Olympian  system ;  and  that  syt- 
tem  exhibits  a  kind  of  royal  or  palace 
life  of  man,  but  on  the  one  hand  more 
splendid  and  powerful,  on  the  other 
more  intense  and  free.    It  is  a  wonder* 
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fhl  and  a  gorgeons  creation.    It  is  emi- 
nently in  accordance  with  the  significa- 
tion of  that  English  epithet — rather  a 
favorite  apparently  with  oar  old  writers 
— the  epithet  jovial^  which  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  name  of  its  head.    It  is 
a  life  of  all  the  pleasures  of  mind  and 
body,  of  banquet  and  of  revel,  of  music 
and  of  song;   a  life  in  which  solemn 
grandeur  alternates  with  jest  and  gibe ; 
a  life  of  childish  wilfulness  and  of  fret- 
fulness,  combined  with  serious,  manly, 
and  imperial  cares ;  for  the  Olympus  of 
Homer  has  at  least  this  one  recommend- 
ation to  esteem,  that  it  is  not  peopled 
with  the  merely  lazy  and  selfish  gods  of 
Epicurus,  but  its  inhabitants  busily  de- 
liberate on  the  government  of  man,  and 
in   their  debates  the  cause  of  justice 
wins.    I  do  not  now,  however,  discuss 
the  moral  titles  of  the  Olympian  scheme ; 
what  I  dwell  upon  is,  its  intense  human- 
ity, alike  in  its  greatness  and  its  little- 
ness, its  glory  and  its  shame.    As  the 
cares  and  joys  of  human  life,  so  the 
Btracture  ot  society  below  is  reflected, 
by  the  wayward  wit  of  man,  on  heaven 
above,    lliough  the  names  and  funda- 
mental traditions  of  the  several  deities 
were  wholly  or  in  great  part  imported 
from  abroad,  their  characters,  relations, 
and  attributes  passed  under  a  Helleniz- 
ing  process,  which  gl-adually  marked  off 
for  them  special  provinces  and  functions, 
according  to  laws  which  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  original  and  indigenous, 
and  to  have  been  taken  by  analogy  from 
the  division  of  labor,  in  political  society. 
As  early  as  in  Homer,  while  the  prerog- 
atives of  Apollo  and  Athend  are  almost 
universal,  yet  the  Olympian  society  has 
its  complement  of  officers  and  servants 
with  their  proper  functions.    Hephaistos 
moulds  the  twenty  golden  thrones  which 
move  automatically  to  form  the  circle  of 
tho  council  of  the  gods  ;  and  builds  for 
each  of  his  brother  jdeities  their  sepa- 
rate palaces  in  the  deepfolded  recesses  of 
the  mighty  mountain.    Music  and  song 
are  supplied  by  Apollo  and  the  muses ; 
Ganymede  and  Hebe  are  the  cup-bear- 
ers, Hermes  and  Iris  are  tho  messen- 
gers ;  but  Themis,  in  whom  is  imperso- 
nated the  idea  of  deliberation  and  of 
relative  rights,  is  the  summoner  of  the 
maraKXTjola  or  Great  Assembly  of  the 
Twentieth  Iliad,  when  the  great  issue 
of  the  war  is  to  be  determined.  Nothing 


nearer  this  on  earth  has  perhaps  been 
bodied  forth  by  the  imagination  of  later 
poets  than  the  scene  in  which  Schiller 
has  described  the  coronation  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburff,  with  the  Electors  of  the 
Empire  discharging  their  several  offices 
around  him.  I  quote  from  the  only  trans- 
lation within  my  reach : 

"  The  ancient  hall  of  Aix  was  bright : 

The  coronation  board  beside 
Sate  King  Rodolph*s  anointed  might, 

In  Kaiser's  pomp  and  pride : 
His  me^t  was  served  by  the  Palatine, 
Bohemia  poured  the  sparkling  wine ; 

The  seven  Electors  every  one 
Stood,  fast  about  the  wide-world's  king. 
Each  his  high  function  following, 

Like  the  planets  round  the  sun." 

But  a  still  deeper  trace  of  humanitarian- 
ism  lay  in  the  transportation  of  tlie 
family  order  into  heaven.  Only  the 
faintest  rudiment  of  such  a  system  could 
have  been  drawn  from  Semitic  sources; 
but  it  was  carried  by  the  Hellenes  to 
its  furthest  consequences,  and  used  for 
the  basis  of  their  supernatural  structure. 
The  old  Pelasgian  deities  of  the  country, 
the  importations  from  Thrace,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  traditions 
proper  to  the  Hellenic  tribe  themselves, 
were  all  marshalled  and  adjusted  in  a 
scheme  formed  according  to  the  domes- 
tic relations  familiar  to  us  on  earth. 
The  nature-powers  of  the  older  worshi]) 
received  the  honorary  distinction  of 
being  made  parents  and  grand  or  great- 
grand  sires  to  the  ruling  dynasty ;  but, 
while  thus  tricked  out  with  barren  dig- 
nity, they  were  deprived  of  all  active 
functions  and  relegated  into  practical 
insignificance.  Still  the  very  arrange- 
ments, which  are  anomalous  in  the  ab- 
stract, testify  to  the  strength  of  that 
anthropomorphic  principle  to  which 
they  owed  their  recognition.  For  the 
elder  deities  were  not  the  more  power- 
ful; and  parents  were  supplanted  by 
their  sons.  Oceanus,  the  sire  of  the 
whole  family,  and  Tethys  their  mother, 
have  for  practical  purposes  no  power 
or  place  in  the  Olympian  system.  They 
exercise  no  inflnenco  whatever  on  the 
life  or  destinies  of  man.  As  the  mere 
representations  of  certain  physical  forces 
they  were  rejected  from  their  old  su- 
premacy by  the  more  aspiring  and  truer 
tendencies  of  the  first  Hellenic  creed : 
but  that  same  creed,  still  copying  earth 
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in  heaven,  found  for  tliem  a  place,  as 
the  decrepit  and  superannuated  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  who  had  passed 
from  the  exercise  of  soverei<^nty  into 
retirement,  like  Laertes  on  his  rural 
farm  in  Ithaca.  More  or  less  of  the 
same  domestic  structure  is  ascribed  with- 
out doubt  to  the  theo<:fonies  of  some 
other  countries,  but  our  accounts  of 
them  may  have  been  influenced  by  Greek 
6ymi)alhies;  and  besides  lam  not  aware 
that  in  any  of  them  the  domestic  theory 
was  worked  out  with  the  same  genial 
feeling,  and  almost  universal  consistency. 
In  one  respect  indeed,  at  the  least,  there 
was  a  conflict  of  contending  sentiments. 
The  early  Hellenes  seem  to  have  had  a 

Eeculiar  horror  of  incestuous  connection, 
kit   the   notion    of   unity   of   descent 
among  the  gods  excluded  the  i)ossibility 
of  arranging  them  in  the  family  order 
except  by  nuptial  relationships  which, 
upon  earth  and  for  themselves,  Greeks  j 
would  have  abhorred.     The  strong  re-  j 
pugnance  gave  way  under  the  bidding  i 
of  a  necessity  yet  stronger;  their  pro-' 
found  sense  of  the   natural   order  was 
less  disturbed  by  having  Zeus  a  polyga- 
niist,  with  his  sister  for  his  principal  ' 
M  ife,  than  it  would  have  been  by  aban- 1 
doning  that  scheme  of  proi)agation  from  [ 
j):irent  to  child  upon  which  the  whole  | 
(Olympian  hierarchy  was  arranged.     The  : 
acknowledgment  of  what  was  forbidden 
on  earth  as  established  in  heaven  repre- 
sents, in  all  likelihood,  the  concessions 
which  were  necessary  in  order  to  i)re- 
vent  a  breach  in  the  framework  of  the 
popular   creed,   and   to   weld   into  one 
system  elements  that  belonged  to  many.  • 
The  materials  for  the  old  religions,  out- 
side of  Greece  and  the  Greek  races,  were 
in  great  part  allbrded  iirst  by  the  wor-  j 
ship  of  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  wor- ; 
ship  of  animals.     Both  of  these  the  early  ' 
Hellenic  system  steadily  rejected  and  es- 
chewed ;  and  their  rt'ligion  took  its  stand 
upon  the  i<lea  which  inseparably  incor- 
])orated  deity  in  the  matchless  human 
Ibrm.      This',    and    much    besides,    ob- 
scured in  the  later  and  more  mixed  tra- 
ditions, stands  out  clearly  in  the  earli- 
est records  of  the  (ireeks*     The  Theoff- 
ony  of  Ilesiod,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  very  great  antiquity,  exhil)- 
its  to  us  tlie  elemental  and  the  Olym- 
pian gods  in  groups  clearly  enough  dis- 
tinguished. 1 


TIio  poems  of  Homer,  far  more  Het 
leuic  in  their  spirit,  may  be  said  to  ex- 
clude and  repel  from  the  sacred  precinot 
alike  the  lieavenly  bodies  and  the  ele- 
mental powers.    The  plague  in  the  firrt 
Iliad  bears  evident  marks  of  solar  agen- 
cy :  but,  without  the  least  allusion  to  that 
luminary,  it  is  ascribed  to  Apollo  in  one 
of  the  noblest  anthropomorphic  passages 
of  the  poems.  The  sun  ouly  once  appears 
as  a  person  in  the  Hind,  when  he  reluc- 
tantly obeys  the  command  of  Herd  that 
by  setting  ho  shall  end  the  day,  vrhich 
was  the  last  day  of  Trojan  success ;  thus 
indicating  the  side  to  which,  as  an  ele- 
mentary deity,  he  inclined.   Again,  Xan- 
thos,  a  river  god,  appears  in  theTheom- 
achy :  but  he   appears  on   the  side  of 
Troy ;  and  he  seems  also  to  have  had  one 
name  as  a  deity  with  the  Trojans,  an- 
other with  the  Greeks  or  Achaians  as  a 
stream.  When  Agamemnon  offers  solemn 
sacriiice  for  his  army  only,  he  invokes 
Zeus  alone,  and  invokes  him  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  sky.     But  when  he  offers  Um 
joint  sacrifice  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Third  Book,  then  ho  invokes  Zeus  as 
governing  from  the  hill  of  Ida,  which 
was  in  his  view,  and  invokes  with  him 
the  Sun,  the  £arth,  and  the  Rivers.    The 
Rivers  are  summoned  to  the  Olympian 
assembly  of  the  Twentieth  Book;  bat 
it  is  an  assembly  in  which  the  gods  ai3S 
to  take  their  several  sides.     It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Poseidon  was  n 
elemental  god ;  ho  was  the  patron  of  the 
sea,  as  he  was  of  the  hoi*se,  but  he  wis 
more  the  god  of  navigation  than  of  wfr 
ter.    The  sea  had  its  elemental  god,  the 
hoary  Xereus,  with  Amphitrite  scemingi 
ly  for  his  wife;  but  Am  phi  trite  is  always 
the  moaning  Amphitrite,   and  Neren 
never  emerges  I'rom  the  depths;   nor, 
though  he  is  frequently  referred  to,  is  ha 
ever  named  on  the  Hellenic  page  of  Ho- 
mer. 

I  turn  to  another  head.  Loath  on 
the  one  side  to  admit  the  imposing  de- 
ments of  nature-worship  on  the  grand 
scale,  the  Olympian  system  is  yet  mors 
alien  to  the  other  favorite  forms  of  reli- 
gious illusion,  the  worship  offered  to  ani- 
mals, and  ]>articularly  to  tno  ox;  of  which  j 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  head-qua^  i 
ters.  In  the  full  exhibition  which  the 
poems  of  Homer  afford  ns,  of  the  rdigioa 
in  its  earlier  forms,  there  is  not  a  traes 
of  animal  worship.    In  the  Odyssey,  io* 
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deed,  an  awful  and  mystic  sacredness  at- 
taches to  the  oxen  of  the  sun.  In  the 
island  of  Thrinakie,  detained  by  adverse 
winds,  the  companions  of  Odysseus  arc 
warned  that  under  no  extremity  should 
they  supply  their  wants  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  animals.  Accordingly  they 
resort  to  birds  and  fish,  unusual  food 
with  the  Homeric  Greeks;  they  finally 
put  some  of  the  animals  to  death,  only 
to  avoid  dyinj?  themselves  by  famine ; 
and  for  this  offence  the  entire  crew,  ex- 
cept Odysseus,  who  had  not  shared  in  it, 
are  drowned  when  next  they  take  to  sea. 
Now,  although  there  is  no  animal  wor- 
ship here,  there  is  what  may  be  called 
animal  sanctity  ;  but  it  is  in  connection 
with  a  deity  not  even  recognized  at  the 
time  in  the  Hellenic  system  ;  and  intro- 
duced as  it  is  during  the  voyage  in  re- 
mote parts,  which  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  tales  of  Phoenician  mariners,  it 
appears  certainly  to  belong  to  the  Phoe- 
nician circle  of  mythology.  And  here 
we  find  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  immense  plastic  power  of  the 
Hellenic  mind  dealt  with  foreign  ideas 
of  all  kinds,  so  as  to  make  them  its  own. 
What  their  sculptors  did  with  the  rude 
and  formless  art  of  Egypt,  what  their 
philosophers  did  with  the  shreds  of  East- 
ern knowledge  picked  up  on  their  trav- 
els, their  theology  did  with  the  many 
and  crude  varieties  of  superstition  which 
flowed  in  upon  them  from  the  numerous 
quarters  that  furnished  by- sea  and  land 
immigrants  for  the  Hellenic  peninsula. 
The  old  Pelasgian  gods,  not  rudely  over- 
thrown, but  gently  taken  from  their  ped- 
estals, were  set  down  harmless  in  the 
shade  of  a  mellow  distance ;  and  the  ani- 
mals, before  which  lower  types  of  men 
were  contented  to  bow  down  the  godlike 
head,  were  not,  when  the  traditions  that 
deified  them  set  foot  on  Grecian  soil, 
thrust  wholly  out  of  view ;  but  they 
were  put  into  appropriate  and  always 
secondary  places.  The  eagle  of  Zeus, 
the  falcon  of  Apollo,  the  peacock  of  Her6, 
the  owl  of  Pallas,  stood  no  higher  in 
Greece  than  accessories  to  the  figures 
on  which  they  attend.  In  the  scheme  of 
Homer  not  all  even  of  these  are  found. 
And  while  in  Homer  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  anything  beyond  the  faintest  and 
most  ambiguous  trace  of  a  connection 
between  Apollo  and  the  wolf,  we  find 
that  connection  full  blown  in  the  Egyp- 


tian mythology,  as  it  is  reported  by  Dio- 
dorus,  where  Horos,  his  counterpart  in 
the  system  of  that  country,  is  rescued 
from  ,death  by  Osiris  in  the  form  of  that 
animal ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  later 
Greek  tradition,  more  deeply  charged 
with  foreign  elements,  abounds  with  tra- 
ditions of  the  wolf,  which  in  Athens  was 
the  protective  emblem  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  But,  even  thus  far  down  the 
stream,  the  rule  seems  to  hold,  that  when 
the  figures  of  the  brute  creation  are  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  Hellenic  system, 
they  seem  to  be  reduced  to  subordinate 
and  secondary  uses.  Saint  Clement,  in- 
deed, charges  upon  the  Greeks  certain 
instances  both  of  nature-worship  and  of 
the  worship  of  animals,  but  in  a  manner, 
and  with  particulars,  which  show  how 
slight  and  local  were  the  instances  of 
either. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  an  ad- 
dress of  this  nature  I  should  attempt  those 
minuter  shadings,  which  general  state- 
ments like  the  foregoing  must  require  in 
order  to  perfect  accuracy.  Besides,  a  com- 
mon substratum  of  ideas  runs  through 
the  mass  of  the  old  religions  of  the  world : 
but  w^e  trace  the  genius  of  each  nation, 
and  it  may  be  the  providential  purpose 
for  which  that  genius  was  imparted,  and 
its  distinctive  mode  of  handling  the  com- 
mon stock — here  enlarging,  there  con- 
tracting, here  elevating,  there  depress- 
ing, so  as  to  produce  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  result.  And  now  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out,  in  rude  and  rapid 
outline,  some  of  the  remarkable  results 
of  this  idee  mere  of  the  Greek  religion, 
the  annexation  of  manhood  to  "  deity," 
and  the  reciprocal  incorporation  of  deity 
into  manhood,  which  made  the  human 
form  the  link  between  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  worlds,  the  meeting-point 
of  earth  and  heaven.  And  here  my  ob- 
ject will  be  only  to  give  you  a  sample  of 
the  redundant  materials  which  seem  to 
rise  up  aronnd  me  thickly  piled  on  every 
side ;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  Ho- 
meric or  Achaian  period.  First  I  will 
remark  a  profound  reverence  for  human 
life  and  human  nature,  which  even  the 
fiercest  passions  of  war  would  but  rare- 
ly, and  only  for  a  moment,  violate. 
Hence  we  find  the  highest  refinements 
of  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  existing 
at  a  time  when,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
material  appliances  oi*  civilization  were 
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in  their  infjincy,  and  when  writing  find 
the  alphabet  were  practically  unknown. 
The  sentiment  of  honor  is  indicated,  at 
this  epoch,  by  a  word  (aMw^)  too  delicate 
for  our  rendering  by  a  single  term  in  the 
English,  perhaps  in  any  modern  tongue. 
A  catalogue  of  horrors  that  have  stained 
the  life  of  man  elsewhere,  sometimes  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of  culture 
and  refinement,  were  unknown  to  the 
Achaian  period.  I  will  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  one  of  these — the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifice.  You  will  find  from  a 
charming  volume,  the  Mi8cella7ii€S  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  that  a  few  years  ago 
some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  our  day 
were  brought  by  him  into  correspondence 
on  the  interesting,  but  to  many  start- 
ling, question  whether  human  sacrifices 
were  in  use  among  the  Romans :  not  the 
unlettered  semi-barbarians  of  Romulus 
or  Tarquin,  but  the  Romans  of  Rome 
in  its  highest  political  power  and  its 
palmiest  "civilization.  Naturally  enough, 
a  considerable  repugnance  was  mani- 
fested to  entertaining  this  supposition; 
but  as  the  inquiry  proceeded,  a  younger 
yet  profoundly  learned  scholar.  Sir  John 
Acton,  was  brought  into  the  field.  Ilis 
full  and  varied  researches  do  not  ai)pear 
in  the  pages  of  Lord  Stanhope.  But  they 
range  well  nigh  over  all  space  and  time. 
His  conclusions  are  that "  we  find  traces 
of  it— that  is  of  human  sacrifice— through- 
out almost  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  in 
the  cuitifs  of  almost  every  god,  and  in  all 
periods  of  their  independent  history." 
That  among  the  Romans  it  was  still 
more  rife;  and  that,  though  attempts 
were  made  to  restrain  or  put  down  the 
practice,  even  the  famous  edict  of  Adrian 
to  which  Eusebius  allows  the  honor  of 
its  extinction,  failed  to  effect  it ;  nay, 
more,  that  "  in  every  generation  of  the 
four  centuries,  from  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  by  the 
emperors  "  themselves.  The  conclusions 
of  Sir  John  Acton  are  not  admitted  in 
their  full  breadth  by  other  great  authori- 
ties ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
the  wide-spread  and  long-continued,  or 
often-recurring  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice, in  contact,  more  or  less,  with  civil- 
ized times  and  nations,  and  sustained  in 
various  degrees  by  perverse  but  accept- 
ed ideas  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
this  terrible  and  too  well  sustained  in- 


dictment against  the  unenlightened  and 
the  enlightened  world,  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  tliis  horrible  rite  did  not 
originally  belong  to  the  usages  of  6reeoe« 
It  seems  to  have  come  in  by  a  late  con* 
tagion  from  abroad  ;  and  hanoian  sacrifiuc 
is  not  found  in  Homer.  The  slaughter 
of  some  Trojan  youths  by  Achilles,  in  hii 
unsated  vengeance,  has  none  of  the  marks 
of  a  religious  rite,  and  no  relation  to  a 
deity.  Of  the  traditions  of  Iphigenia, 
sacrificed  in  Aulis  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
Achaian  host.  Homer  is  wholly  ignorant; 
and  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  speaks  of 
his  daughters  as  open  to  the  option  of 
Achilles,  as  many  fathers  may  since  have 
done  who  had  two  or  three  of  them  ready 
to  marry,  but  so  as  almost  to  supply  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  no  such  blood- 
stained gap  had  been  made  in  the  mrcle 
of  his  family.  It  is  many  centuries  lateri 
when  the  tradition  reaches  us  in  tlie 
works  of  the  tragedians. 

In  that  gi*ande8t  of  all  Greek  dramas, 
the  "Agamemnon"  of  jEschylus,  his 
murderous  wife,  Clytcmnestra,  seeks  an 
apology  for  her  act  partly  in  the  immo- 
lation of  Iphigenia  by  her  father's  hand; 
and  the  tone  of  the  play  is  so  condemna- 
tory as  to  suggest  that  an  Athenian  aih 
dience,  of  the  middle  of  the  fiflh  centarj 
before  Christ,  did  not  allow  religion  to 
be  an  adequate  apology  for  the  deed. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  "  Iphi- 
genia in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  suppuei 
us  with  more  direct  evidence  that  the 
practice,  while  not  indigenous  in  GrecoSi 
was  foully  rife  among  other  races.  The 
scene  is  laid  abroad  in  barbaric  territory; 
and  the  chorus  of  Greek  attendants  on 
the  doomed  princess  addressing  the  dei- 
ty, says,  "  Receive,  O  venerable  one,  this 
sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice  as^reeable  to 
thee,  which  the  law  of  us  Greeks  dedans 
to  be  unholy."  Thus  showing  that  the 
tradition  of  the  foreign  origm  of  the 
abominable  rite,  and  the  onginal  free- 
dom of  the  Hellenic  system  from  it,  wai 
cherished  in  the  memory  of  the  peophi 

I  have  already  had  to  observe  tnat 
the  Achaians  eschewed  both  incest  and 
polygamy.  I  may  add  that  even  the  nth 
conscious  incest  of  G^ipus  and  Jooasta 
drew  down  the  heaviest  calamities ;  and 
further,  that  we  have  no  trace  amonff 
the  Homeric  records,  not  only  of  cann£ 
balism  but  of  violence  to  nature  in  any 
form.    The  crimes  of  abortion  and  the 
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exposure  of  infants  authorized  and  com- 
mended by  Plato  in  his  ideal  State,  have 
no  place  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  nor  do 
they  afford  the  slightest  indication  of 
those  shameless  lusts  which  formed  the 
incredible  and  indelible  disgrace  of 
Greece  in  the  time  of  its  consummate 
supremacy  in  art,  and  at  the  climax  of 
its  boasted  civilization.  If  I  am  right  in 
my  estimate  of  the  place  which  the  hu- 
man form  held  in  its  relation  to  the  Hel- 
lenic religion,  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  it  attested,  among  other  ways,  by 
the  following  4gns :  an  intense  admira- 
tion of  personal  beauty ;  a  resentment 
against  and  avoidance  of  deformity,  as  a 
kind  of  sin  against  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  a  marked  disposition  to  associate 
ififnorance  with  vice.  I  cannot  now  un- 
dertake to  exhibit  the  remarkable  man- 
ner in  which  these  anticipations  are  real- 
ized in  Homer:  whose  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  the  human  form  appears 
from  unequivocal  signs  to  exceed  that  of 
any  author  in  any  age  or  country :  while 
upon  the  other  side,  introducing  but  one 
vicious  character,  Thersites,  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  Iliad,  he  describes  his  per- 
sonal appearance  with  a  degree  of  detail 
foreign  to  his  habit,  in  order,  seemingly, 
that,  even  as  we  read,  we  may  see  him 
before  us  in  his  hideous  deformity.  The 
game  topics  might  be  illustrated  in  detail 
from  the  later  history  of  Greece,  in  modes 
inconsistent  or  questionable  enough,  yet 
abundantly  significant.  Courtesans  of 
extraordinary  beauty  were  sometimes 
chosen  to  march  in  the  processions  of  the 
gods.  By  the  side  of  the  evil  tradition 
of  Aphrodite  the  promiscuous,  there  lin- 
gered long  the  rival  tradition  of  an  Aph- 
rodite the  heavenly.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  respect  to  deformity,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  Aristophanes,  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Socrates,  makes  the  use 
which  we  might  have  expected  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  philosopher.  And  though 
jests  were  freely  passed  upon  actual  ec- 
centricity of  feature,  I  have  not  seen 
it  proved,  in  such  partial  examination 
of  the  subject  as  has  lain  within  my 
power,  that  the  Greeks  were  wont  to 
make  use  of  that  which  we  call  cari- 
cature ;  which  I  understand  to  be,  the 
founding  upon  some  known  or  peculiar 
feature  a  representation  of  deformity 
that  does  not  exist,  for  the  purpose  of 
excitmg  ridicule  or  hatred. 


Among  the  moderns  this  practice  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  employed  even  to 
stimulate  religious  animosity  or  fury; 
and  the  rarity  or  absence  of  it,  among  a 
people  possessed  of  such  high  sarcastic 
power  as  the  Greeks,  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  excluded  by  the  predom- 
inating force  of  a  traditional  reverence, 
grown  into  instinct,  for  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form ;  having  its  origin  no- 
where with  greater  likelihood  than  in 
the  early  and  continued  association  of 
that  form  with  the  highest  objects  of 
religion.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  feeling 
of  the  Homeric  period  concerning  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  body  against 
both  violation  and  exposure.  The  hor- 
ror of  Priam  in  anticipating  his  own 
death  at  the  coming  sack  of  Troy  rises 
to  its  climax  when  he  brings  into  the 
picture  the  tearing  and  defilement  by 
dogs  of  his  own  exposed  and  naked 
figure.  And  the  extremest  point  of 
punishment  threatened  to  the  degraded 
Thersites  appears  to.  be  the  stripping  of 
his  person  for  the  disgust  and  derision 
of  the  camp,  and  the  seaming  it  with 
"  indecorous  "  wounds.  Nor  was  this 
respect  for  decency  a  shallow  or  short- 
lived tradition.  It  was  indeed  rudely 
tried,  since  it  came  into  conflict  with 
the  eagerness  of  the  race  for  high  physi- 
cal activity  and  athletic  development, 
stimulated  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
great  national  institution  of  the  Games, 
in  which,  as  Horace  said  with  little  ex- 
aggeration, the  palm  of  the  victor  up- 
lifted even  the  lords  of  earth  to  the 
honors  of  the  gods.  Yet,  important  as 
it  was  for  perfection  in  those  unparalleled 
contests  to  free  the  person  from  the  re- 
straints of  clothing,  Thucydides  in  his 
preface  tells  us  that  the  athletes  were 
formerly  covered  ;  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  the  first  to  strip  in  the 
arena,  and  that  it  was  not  many  years 
before  his  time  that  the  fashion  reached 
its  height.  But  when  we  are  seeking  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  that  conception 
which  any  given  race  has  formed  of  our 
nature,  there  is  perhaps  no  single  test 
so  efiective  as  the  position  which  it 
assigns  to  woman.  For  as  the  law  of 
force  is  the  law  of  the  brute  creation, 
so,  in  proportion  as  he  is  under  the  yoke 
of  that  law,  does  man  approximate  to 
the  brute;  and  in  proportion,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  he  escapes  from  its  do* 
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minion,  is  he  ascending  into  the  higher 
spliere  of  being,  and  claiming  relation- 
ship with  Deity.     But  the  emancipation 
and  due  ascendancy  of  woman  are  not  a 
mere  fact ;  they  are  tlje  empliatic  asser- 
tion of  a  principle:  and  that  principle  is 
the  dethronement  of  the  law  of  force, 
and    the    enthronement   of   other    and 
higher  laws  in  its  place,  and  in  its  de- 
spite.    Outside  the  pale  of  Christianity 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fmd  a  parallel,  in 
point  of  elevation,  to  the  Greek  woman 
of  the  heroic  age.     Mr.  Buckle  candidly 
acknowledges  that  her  position  was  then 
much  higher  than  it  had  come  to  be 
in  the  most  civilized  historic  period  of 
Greece  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  writer  whose 
bias,  and  the  general  cast  of  whose  opin- 
ions,   would   have  disposed  him  to  an 
opposite    conclusion.     Again  :    if    the 
pictures  presented  by  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  by  Homer  re- 
spectively be  compared,  candor  will  claim 
from  us  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  position 
of  the  Greek  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Hebrew  woman.     Among  the  Jews  ■ 
polygamy  was  permitted  ;  to  the  Greeks, 
]is  has  been  said,  it  was  unknown.   Tales 
like  that  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  or  like 
that  of  theLevite  and  his  concubine,  are 
not  found  even  among  the  deeds  of  the 
dissolnte  Suitors  of  the  Odyssey.  Among 
the  Jews  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  is 
that  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  _ 
hearts  Moses  suffered  them  to  ])ut  away  , 
their  wives:  but  that  "from  the  begin-  j 
ning  it  was  not  so."     Apart  from  the 
violent  contingencies  of  war,  manners  I 
seem  to  have  been,  in  the  momentous ; 
point  of   divorce,    not    very    different  i 
among  the   Greeks   of  the  heroic  age  [ 
from  what  they  had  been  in  "  the  begin- 1 
ning."     The  picture  of  Penelope  wait-  j 
ing  for  her  husband  through  the  creep- ! 
ifig    course    of   twenty   years,   and   of 
Odysseus  yearning  in  like  manner  for 
his  wife,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  whole  history  of  human  manners; . 
and  it  would  lose  little,  if  anything,  of - 
its  deeper  significance  and  force,  even  if; 
we  believed  that  the  persons  whom  the  ■ 
poet  names  Odysseus  and  Penelope  have  j 
never  lived.    It  must  be  observed,  too, ! 
what,  in  the  mind  of  Homer,  constitutes  j 
the  extraordinary  virtue  of  the  royal ' 
matron.    It  is  not  the  refusal  to  marry  ■ 
another  while  her  husband  is  alive,  but : 
her  stubborn  determination  not  to  ac- 1 


cept  the  apparently  certain  condnsion 
that  he  must  have  ceased  to  live.     Not 
even  the  Suitors  suggest  that,  if  he  be 
indeed  alive,  any  power  can  set  her  free. 
Scarcely  less  noteworthy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  argument,  are  the 
immunities  which  she  enjoys  even  in  her 
painful    position.    She  is    importuned, 
but  she  is  not  insulted.    She  feels  horror 
and  aversion,  but  she  has  no  canse  for 
fear.     Such,  in  the  morning  of  Greek 
life,  was  the  reverence  that  hedged  a 
woman,  as  she  sat  alone  and  undefended 
in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  powerful  and 
abandoned    men.    Again:    the  famous 
scene  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is  not 
more  touching  by  its  immeasurable  ten- 
derness than  it  is  important    for  the 
]u*oof  which  it  affords,  with  reference  to 
the  contemporary  manners,  of  what  maj 
be  called  the  moral  equality  of  man  and 
wife.    And  the  general  effect  of  the 
poems  is  to  give  an  idea  of  social  parity, 
and  of  a  share  borne  by  women  m  the 
practical  and  responsible  duties  of  life^ 
such  as  we  seek  in  vain,  notwithstanding 
some  charming  specimens  of  character, 
among  the  Jews.    Still  less  can  it  be 
found  among  the  Greeks  of  the  more 
polished  ages.    In  their  annals  we  scares 
ever  hear  of  a  wife  or  mother,  thongfa 
the  names  of  mistresses  and  coartesuH 
are  entered  on  the  roll  of  fame,  and 
Phryne  dedicated  in  a  Phocian  temple  a 
gilded    statue    of   herself,    which    WM 
wrought   by  the  hand    of  Praxitelei. 
Indeed,  not  to  speak  of  the  poet^  of 
Euripides,  even  the  most  solid  and  im- 
partial  judgments,  such    as  those  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  were  nnfr 
vorably  warped  in  their    estimate  of 
women.    It  w^ould,  I  have  no  donbt,  be 
possible  to  illustrate  in  great  detail  firan 
ancient    records    the    nigh    value  set 
by  the  Greeks  upon  man,  in  his  mind, 
life,  and  person.    I  will  mention  two  in- 
stances from  I'ausanias.    An  Aroadimi 
named  Skedasos,  living  at  Lenotrs,  had 
two  daughters,  who  were  violated  hj 
Lacedwmonian  youths.    Unable  to  bear 
the  shame,  they  put  an  end  to  their liveSi 
Their  father  also,  having  in  vain  aonriit 
justice   from    the    Spartan  anthoritM 
sternly  recoiled  from  the  disgrace,  and 
destroyed  himself.   In  after  times  Epeia- 
inondas,  about  to  join  battle  with  the 
Spartans  at  the  place,  made  offerings  aid 
prayers  to  the  msulted  maidens  and  to 
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their  parent ;  and  then  won  the  victory 
which  laid  low  the  power  of  Sparta.  The 
other  is  of  a  different,  and  yet  more  sin- 
gular, character.  The  statue  of  Theag- 
ene9,thoThasian  athlete,  after  his  death, 
fell  upon  an  enemy  of  his,  and  killed  him. 
The  sons  of  the  man,  who  thus  lost  his 
life,  brought  an  action  against  the  statue; 
and  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  under  a 
law  of  Draco,  which  made  inanimate 
objects  punishable  for  destroying  human 
existence.  Nor  was  this  law  peculiar  to 
Athens,  where  it  was  maintained  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  For,  as  we  see,  it 
was  recognized  in  Thasos.  Now,  there 
is  an  apparent  resemblance  between  this 
law  and  the  English  law  of  deodand, 
which  involved  the  forfeiture,  says 
Blackstone,  of  **  whatever  personal  chat- 
tel is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
any  reasonable  creature."  But  I  think 
that,  with  ranch  seeming  similarity,  the 
cases  are  essentially  different.  Deodand 
was  originally  a  payment  lo  the  sover- 
eign to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and 
seems  to  have  passed  into  a  manorial  right, 
or  in  the  Germanic  codes,  into  a  compen- 
sation for  homicide,  payable  to  the  sur- 
viving relatives.  JBut  it  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  making  owners  pay ; 
though  they  paid  in  respect  of  homicide 
effected  through  a  material  instrument. 
The  Greek  law  inflicted  punishment  upon 
the  inanimate  matter  itself,  for  having 
violated  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  In 
this  essential  point  it  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  remarkable  law  of 
Moses,  which  said,  "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man 
that  he  die,  the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and 
his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten."  But  even 
this  provision  falls  greatly  short  of  the 
full  spirit  of  the  Greek  law,  since  even 
the  animal  that  kills  is  conscious,  and 
gores  from  excited  passion.  I  pass,  how- 
ever, to  a  subject  ot  larger  scope,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  anthropo- 
morphic spirit  of  the  Greek  religion  was 
the  source  of  that  excellence  in  art,  which 
has  become  for  after  ages  a  model  for 
imitation,  and  a  tribunal  without  appeal. 
All  are  aware  that  the  Greek  relii^ion  is 
eminently  poetical ;  for  it  fulfilled  in  the 
most  striking  manner  that  condition 
which  poetry,  above  all,  requires — har- 
mony in  the  relation  between  the  worlds 
of  soul  and  sense.  £very  river,  fountain, 
grove,  and  hill,  was  associated  with  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  the  Greek; 


subject,  however,  always  to  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  appear  as  ruled  by 
a  presiding  spirit,  and  that  that  spirit 
should  be  impersonated  in  the  human 
shape.  A  poetical  religion  must,  it  seems, 
be  favorable  to  art.  The  beauty  of  form 
which  so  much  abounded  in  the  country 
was  also  favorable  to  art.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  are  stated  not  to  have 
been  beautiful ;  and  at  Sparta,  where  art 
was  neglected,  beauty  was  immensely 
prized.  And,  indeed,  the  personal  beauty 
of  a  race  is  by  no  means  usually  found 
sufficient  to  produce  the  development  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  as  to  the  poetry  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  bearing  upon  art,  while 
a  general  connection  may  be  admitted, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  manner 
and  degree.  The  practice  of  image  wor- 
ship promotes  the  production  of  works, 
first  rude  and  coarse,  then  more  or  less 
vulgar  and  tawdry.  Over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  there  is  scarcely  at 
this  moment  an  object  of  popular  ven- 
eration, which  is  worthy  to  be  called  a 
work  of  art.  Of  the  finest  remaining 
works  of  Greek  art,  not  very  many,  I 
imagine,  bear  the  mark  of  having  been 
intended  for  worship.  The  great  size  re- 
quired for  statues  like  the  Athend  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Zeus  of  Olympia, 
seems  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  of 
fine  art  in  the  highest  sense.  In  Pausa- 
nias  we  find  notice  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  statues  in  and  about  the  temple  ; 
they  are  not  commonly  praised,  I  think, 
for  excellence  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
mixture  of  materials,  to  which  we  find 
constant  reference,  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen  by  the  artist  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  proper  purpose.  I  have  heard 
Lord  Macaulay  give  his  opinion  that  this 
mixture  in  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  at  Olym- 
pia, made  of  ivory  and  gold,  simple  as 
was  that  form  of  combination,  may  prob- 
ably have  been  due  to  the  necessity  of 
condescension  to  the  popular  taste  in 
connection  with  an  object  of  worship. 
Although,  therefore,  the  highest  artists 
were  employed,  it  does  not  appear  prob- 
able that  they  derived  any  part  of  their 
higher  inspiration  from  the  fervor  or  the 
multitude  of  worshippers  in  the  temples. 
Neither  will  it  avail  to  urge  the  great  es- 
teem in  which  the  professors  of  the  arts 
were  held.  High  indeed  it  was ;  and  the 
successions  of  sculptor^  in  the  different 
schools  seem  to  have  been  recorded  apparw 
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enlly  with  almost  as  much  care  as  the  Ar- 
ch ons  of  Athens,  or  the  priestesses  of  Her^ 
jit  Argos,  those  landmarksof  the  history 
uf  Htatcs.  But  the  question  recurs,  Was 
tlieir  estimation  the  cause  of  their  excel- 
lence, or  was  their  excellence  the  cause 
of  their  estimation  ;  and  if  the  estimation 
llowed  from  the  excellence,  whence  came 
the  excellence  itself?  Doth  the  one  and 
tlie  other  were  perhaps  due  to  another 
cause.  That  many  accessories  contrib- 
uted to  the  wonderful  result  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  mainly  and  essentially  every 
art  and  method,  every  device  and  habit, 
in  the  language  of  Aristotle,  has  an  end  ; 
and  is  modelled  upon  the  end  at  which  it 
aims  ;  and  by  that  end  its  greatness  or  its 
littleness  is  measured.  Now  the  climax 
of  all  art,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  is  the 
rendering  of  the  human  form.  What, 
tiven,  could  bo  so  calculated  to  raise  this 
representation  to  the  acme  of  its  excel- 
lence, as  the  belief  that  the  human  form 
was  not  only  the  tabernacle,  but  the  orig- 
inal and  shaj»e,  the  inseparable  attri- 
bute, of  Deity  itself?  In  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  George  Herbert, 

*'  Ho  that  aims  the  moon 
Shoots  higher  much,  than  he  that  means  a 
tree." 

And  again,  as  Tennyson  has  sung : 

"It  was  m}'  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest ; 
Wc  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we 

set*  it, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.'* 

It  was  this  perpetual  j)resentation  of  tlie 
highest  to  tne  mind  of  the  Greek  artist, 
that  cheered  him,  and  rewarded  him,  and 
yet,  while  it  cheered  him  and  rewarded 
him,  still  ever  si)nrred  him  on  in  his  pur-  j 
suit.  Whatever  he  had  done,  more  re- 
mained to  do  : 

**Nil  actum  repntans  dam  quid  supcressct 
agendum.** 

The  desire  of  ambition  was  fulfilled  :  he 
}»ad  always  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The 
divine  was  made  familiar  to  him,  by  corre- 
spondence of  shape ;  but  on  tlie  other  side, 
its  elements,  wliich  it  was  his  business  to 
<lraw  forth  and  indicate  to  men,  reached 
iar  away  into  the  infinite.  And  I  know  not 
what  true  definition  there  is  for  any  age  j 
or  i>eople  of  the  highest  excellence  in  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  perpetual  effort  upward  | 
in  pursuit  of  an  o!>ject  higher  than  our- 
selves, higher  thau  our  works,  higher- 


even  than  our  hopes,  yet  beckoning  as 
on  from  hour  to  hour,  and  always  per- 
mitting us  to  apprehend  in  part.    I  ven- 
ture, then,  to  propound  for  consideratkm 
the  opinion,  that  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the 
Greek  artist  lay  in  his  being,  by  his  birth 
and  the  tradition  of  his  people,  as  well 
as  with  every  fiivoring  accessory,  both  in 
idea  and  in  form,  and  in  such  a  sense  as 
no  other  artist  was,  a  worker  upon  deity, 
conceived  as  residing  in  the  human  form. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  bow  the 
rich  and  many-sided  composition  of  the 
Greek  mythology  favored  the  artist  in 
his  w*ork,  by  answering  to  the  many- 
sided  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
life  of  man.    Unconsciously  then  to  him- 
self, and  in  a  sphere  of  almost  parochial 
narrowness,  the  Greek  not  only  earned 
himself  an  immortal  fame,  but  was  cqaip- 
l)ing  from  age  to  age  a  great  school  of 
art,  to  furnish  principles  and  models  made 
read  V  to  the  hand  of  that  purer  and  higher 
civilization  which  was  to  be ;  and  over  the 
])reparation  of  which  all  the  while  Divine 
Providence  was  brooding,  like  the  Spirit 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  till  the  fulness 
of  time  siiould  come.    But  besides  the 
art  and  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  there 
were    other   provinces  in  which  tbdr 
achievements  were  no  less  remarkable; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  present  argu- 
ment, I  must  shortly  toucn  upon  Uieir 
philosophy.  The  first  philosophers  of  the 
Greek  race  were  not  for  the  most  part 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  Greece,  nor 
subject  exclusively  to  Greek  inflnenoes. 
Their  speculations  turned  mainly  on  the 
nature  of  the  first  principle,  and  partook 
of  an  eastern  spirit.    But  when  philos- 
ophy took  up  her  abode  in  the  country 
where  Hellenism  was  supreme  and  with- 
out  a  rival,  that  human  element,  which 
lay  so  ])rofoundly  embedded  in  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  un- 
folded itself  in  the  region  of  speculative 
thought ;  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
famous  saying  that  Socrates  called  down 
philosojdiy  from  heaven  would  seem  to 
be,  that  he  gave  expression  to  the  ge- 
nius of  his  country  by  propounding,  as 
the  prime  subject  lor  the  study  of  man, 
the  nature,  constitution,  and  desUny  of 
man  himself.    And  the  illustrious  series 
of  disciples,  some   of  them  probaUj 
greati^T  tlian  their  master,  who  followed 
his  example,  were  not  therein  aping  or 
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adopting  the  mere  peculiarity  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  obeying  a  congenial  impulse 
that  sprang  from  the  depths  of  their 
being.  Whatever  philosophy  was  to  be 
indigenous  in  Greece  could  not  but  be 
predominantly  and  profoundly  human  ; 
and  their  power  and  fame  as  analysts  of 
our  unfathomable  constitution,  are  fresh 
and  unabated  at  the  present  hour.  Fashion 
may  wave  her  wand,  but  it  is  with  small 
result.  Idolatrous  veneration  of  course  has 
at  times  begotten  temporary  reaction  and 
neglect ;  but  the  power  of  Greek  culture 
seems  again  and  again  to  assert  itself  by 
virtue  of  the  law  which  makes  all  things 
find  their  level,  and  since  it  came  into 
existence  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  the 
most  instructed  periods  the  chief  crite- 
rion and  means  of  the  highest  intellectual 
training  :  not,  of  course,  necessarily  for 
each  individual,  but  for  classes  and  for 
countries.  The  point,  however,  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  at 
this  moment,  is  the  large  and  well-bal- 
anced view,  to  which  Greek  philosophy 
attained,  of  the  compound  nature  of 
man.  Never,  probably,  has  there  ap- 
])eared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  so 
remarkable  a  union,  as  in  the  Greeks, 
of  corporal  with  mental  excellence. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  race.  Homer 
shared  the  privilege  of  his  most  gorgeous 
epithet  between  battle  and  debate.  The 
Odea  of  such  a  poet  as  Pindar,  handing 
onwards  the  tradition  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Iliad,  commemorate,  so  to  speak, 
the  marriage  of  athletic  exercise  with 
the  gift  of  song.  We  do  not  trace 
among  the  Greeks  that  contrast,  which 
is  found  so  rude  and  sharp  elsewhere, 
between  energy  in  the  body  and  energy 
in  the  brain.  The  Greek  was  in  this  re- 
spect like  Adam,  in  the  noble  verse  of 
Milton, 

"  For  contemplation  and  for  valor  born." 

And  the  Greek  philosophy  was  for  noth- 
ing  more  remarkable  than  the  manner 
in  which  it  not  only  asserted  but  felt  as 
an  elementary  law,  the  place  of  the  body 
in  human  education.  This  was  with  no 
exclusive  or  peculiar  view  to  what  we 
should  call  utilitarian  purposes,  such  as 
those  of  defence,  or  industry,  or  even 
art.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  an 
ample  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
body  to  be  cared  for,  and  to  be  reared  in 
its  varioas  organs  up  to  the  highest  ex« 
Nkw  S«rik8— Vol.  IlL,  No.  2. 


cellenoe  it   is  capable  of  attaining ;  as 
being,  what  indeed  it  is,  not  a  mere  ves- 
ture, or  tool,  or  appendage  of  the  soul, 
but,  like  the  soul,  an  integral  part  of  man 
himself.    This  plenitude  and  accuracy  of 
view  on  such  a  subject  is  the  more  to  be 
regarded  on  some  special  grounds.    In 
general,  the  philosophies  of  the  world, 
outside  of  Christianity,  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  fluctuate  between  sensuality 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  matter,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  identify  it  with  the  principle  of 
evil.     The  philosophy  of  Socrates,  of 
Plato,  and  of  Aristotle,  seems  to  have 
steered  clear  and  safe  between  this  Scylla 
and  this  Chary bdis.  But,  again,  the  Greek 
saw,  as  all  men  see,  the  body  parted  from 
the  soul  at  death,  and  hastenmg  rapidly, 
as  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  to  corruption. 
To  none  could  this  severance,  and  its 
mournful  and  painful  incidents,  be  more 
repulsive  than  to  him,  with  his  delicate 
perceptions  and  his  lively  emotions.    Of 
a  future  existence  in  any  shape  he  usually 
knew  or  even  surmised  little  ;  of  the  re- 
vival  of  the  body,  or  of  the  retlnion 
hereafter  of  the  two  great  factors  of  the 
human  being,  he  had  yet  less  conception. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  he  lay  under 
every  temptation  to  a  disparaging  view 
of  tlie  body  and  of  its  office.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  his  immense  disadvantage,  it  fett  to 
him  to  find  a  place  for  the  body  in  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  apd  to  in* 
corporate  the  principle  thus  conceived  in 
laws,   usages,   and   institutions,    with  a 
clearness  and  general  justness  of  view,  by 
which  Christian  learning  has  done  and 
will  yet  do  well  to  profit.     What  with 
us  is  somewhat  dubious  and  fluctuating 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  with  him 
was  familiar  and  elementary  in  both; 
and  the  teachers  of  mental  accomplish- 
ment taught  also  the  science,  if  not  the 
art,   of   bodily    excellence.     Thus,   for 
example,  Plato,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
State,  has  to  consider  what  men  are  fit 
to  be  chosen  for  rulers.    They  should,  if 
possible,  he  says,  have  the  advantage  of 
personal  beauty.     They  must  be  ener^ 
getic ;  and  he  therefore  proceeds  to  treal 
of  the  character  of  the  (f>iX6novog^  or  dil^ 
gent  man.    He  must  be  ready  and  keen  in 
study ;  for  human  souls  are  much  more 
cowardly  in  strong  studies  than  in  exer- 
cises of  corporal  strength ;  as  in  the  for- 
mer they  bear  all  the  burden,  instead:  of 
11 
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sharing  it  with  the  body.  But  philos- 
ophy itself,  he  admits,  has  fallen  into 
some  dishonor  from  a  tendency  to  par- 
tiality in  handling  this  question.  The 
truly  diligent  man,  then,  must  not  bo  halt 
or  one-sided  in  his  diligence.  If  he  be 
fond  of  athletic  exercise  and  of  sportn, 
but  not  apt  for  learning  and  inquiry,  then 
he  is  but  half  diligent.  And  no  less 
"  lame  "  will  ho  be,  says  the  philosopher, 
if,  addicted  to  mental  pursuits,  ho  neg- 
lects the  training  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
organs  with  which  he  is  endowed.  This 
may  serve  for  a  sample,  but  it  is  a  sample 
only,  of  the  large  and  complete  grasp  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  upon  the  nature  of 
man :  and  I  connect  this  largeness  and 
completeness  with  the  fact  that  the 
Greek,  from  the  nature  of  his  religion, 
cherished  in  a  special  degree  the  idea  of 
the  near  association  of  human  existence, 
in  soul  and  body,  with  that  existence 
which  we  necessarily  regard  as  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete,  namely,  with  the 
Divine.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
Greek  lowered  and  contaminated  the  Di- 
vine idea  by  weak  and  by  vile  elements 
carried  into  it  from  the  human.  Yes, 
this  and  much  more  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more 
humbling  or  more  instructive  than  the 
total  failure  of  the  Greek  mind,  with  all 
its  powers,  either  to  attain,  or  even  make 
progress  towards  attaining,  the  greater 
<iod8  of  creation,  by  rendering  man  either 
good  or  happy.  This  is  the  negative  but 
fiioet  important  purpose  which  the 
Greek  of  old  may  have  been  destined 
to  fulfil ;  the  purpose  of  casting  down 
the  strongholds  of  our  pride,  by  first 
showing  U8  how  great  he  is,  and  then 
leaving  us  to  sec  how  little,  when  stand- 
ing alone,  is  all  his  greatness,  if  it  be 
measured  witli  reference  to  its  results  in 
accomplishing  those  ends  of  life  without 
which  every  other  end  is  vain.  )3ut  ( 
am  not  now  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  Greek  life  or  what  the 
Greek  mind  was  in  itself,  and  for  itself,  nor 
for  what  negative  or  secondary  uses  the 
study  of  it  may  be  available.  I  wish  to 
point  out  in  some  decree  what  it  was 
for  a  purpose  beyond  itself,  what  mate- 
rials it  was  preparing  for  our  use,  how 
it  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
secular  counterpart  of  the  Gospel,  and 
bow  it  became,  m  one  word,  the  great  in- 
tellectiial  factor  of  the  Christian  civiliza- 


tion.    Now,  it  IS  not,  I  think,  difficuiilo 
see  that  materials  and  instramenta,  anch 
as  it  furnished,  were  required.  I  will  not 
attempt  by  argument  to  show  that  all  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  man,  boiDgthe 
work  of  God,  must  have  their  proper 
place  in  His  designs ;  and  that  toe  evi] 
m  the  world  arises  not  from  thdr  naCi 
but  from  their  misuse,  not  from  their  ao- 
tive  working  each  according  to  ita  place 
in  the  providential  order,  but  frorai  their 
having  gone  astray,  as  the  planetawonU 
if  the  centripetal  force  which  controls 
their  action  were  withdrawn.    We  aeeg 
then,  in  the  Greeks,  beyond  all  aaestioo, 
these  two  things — a  peculiar  ana  powe^ 
ful  element  of  anthropomorphism  parad- 
ing their  religion,  and  giving  it  ita  di^ 
tinctive  character;  secondly,  a  remark- 
able fulness,  largeness,  subtlety,  eleva- 
tion, and  precision  in  their  oonceptaoo  of 
human  nature;  taking  form  in,  or  at 
least  accompanying,  an  immense  visor 
both  of  speculation  and  of  action ;  a  bn- 
guage  of  marvellous  reach,  elasticity, 
variety  and  power ;  a  scientific  exceUenea 
in  art  never  elsewhere  attained ;  and  an 
eminence  in  the  various  branchea  of  let- 
ters which  has  given  to  them,  for  mors 
than  two  thousand  years,  the  place  of 
first  authority  in  the  cultivatea  world. 
The  Latin  literature,  though  it  haa  a 
character  and  purpose  of  its  own,  is,  io 
its  most  splendid  elements,  derivative 
from  the  Greek.    Now,  if  we  aurvcf 
with  care  and  candor  the  present  wedtt 
of  the  world — I  mean  its  wealUi  intelhe* 
tual,  moral,  and  spiritual — wo  find  diafc 
Christianity  has  not  only  oontribated  Io 
the  patrimony  of  man  its  brightest  and 
most  precious  jewels,  but  has  likewiss 
beeu  what  our  Saviour  pronounced  it,  ths 
salt  or  preserving  principle  of  all  the  rat 
idue,  and  has  mamtained  ita  health,  si 
far  as  it  has  been   maintained  at  al| 
against  corrupting  agencies.    But  the 
salt  is  one  thinjg,  the  thing  salted  ia  an* 
other ;  and  as  m  the  world  oi  natnn,  s^ 
in  the  world  of  mind  and  of  hnmaa  a» 
tion,  there  is  much  that  is  outside  of 
Christianity  that  harmoniaea  with  it,  tbil 
revolves,  so  to  speak,  around  it,  biit  that 
did  not  and  could  not  grow  oat  of  ib 
It  seems  to  have  been  for  the  Wling  u 
of  this  outline,  for  the  occupation  oTtlM 
broad  sphere  of  exertion  and  eigoymsilL 
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the  Gospel,  produced  in*  the  fulness  of 
time,  after  the  world^s  long  gestation, 
might  have  its  accomplished  work  in 
rearing  mankind  up  to  his  perfection, 
first,  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  also,  and 
through  that  spiritual  life,  in  every  form 
of  excellence  for  which  his  varied  powers 
and  capacities  have  been  created.    If 
this  be  so,  it  is  quite   plain  that  the 
(ireeks  have  their  place  in  the  providen- 
tial order,  aye,  and  in  the  Evangelical 
preparation,  as  truly  and  really  as  the 
children  of  Abraham  themselves.     But 
indeed  there  is  no  need,  in  order  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  our  debt  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  we  should  either  forget  or 
disparas;e  the  function  which  was  as- 
signed by  the  Almighty  Father  to  his 
most  favored  people.    Much  profit,  says 
St.  Paul,  had  the  Jew  in  every  way.    He 
had  the  oracles  of  God ;  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  promises ;  he  was  the  steward 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  conception 
of  the  unity  of  God,  the  sole  and  absolute 
condition  under  which  the  Divine  idea 
could  be  upheld  among  men  at  its  just 
elevation.    No  poetry,   no  philosophy, 
no  art  of  Greece  ever  embraced,  in  its 
most  soaring  and  widest  conceptions, 
that  simple  law  of  love  towards  God  and 
towards  our  neighbor,  on  which  "  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  and  which  suppjlied  the  moral 
basis  of  the  new  dispensation.    There  is 
one  history,  and  that  the  most  touching 
and  most  profound  of  all,  for  which  we 
should  search  in  vain  through  all  the 
pages  of  the  classics — I  mean  the  historv 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  relations  with 
its  Maker;  the  history  of  its  sin,  and 
grief,  and  death,  and  of  the  way  of  its 
recovery  to  hope  and  life,  and  to  endur- 
ing joy.    For  the  exercises  of  strength 
and  sxill,  for  the  achievements  and  for 
the  enchantments  of  wit,  of  eloquence, 
of  art,  of  genius  for  the  imperial  games, 
of  politics  and  war,  let  us  seek  them 
on  the  shores  of  Greece.    But  if  the  first 
Mdong  the  problems  of  life  be  how  to 
eMabnsh  the  peace  and  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  our  inward  being ;  if  the  highest 
of  idl  conditions  in  the  existence  of  the 
cfr^ature  be  his  aspect  towards  the  God 
to  whom  he  owes  his  being,  and   in 
whose  great  hand  he  stands — then  let  us 
make  our  search  elsewhere.    All   the 
wonders  of  the  Greek  civilization  heaped 
V^getherare  less*  wonderful  than  is  the 


single  Book  of  Psalms.  Palestine  was 
weak  and  despised,  always  obscure,  o%- 
tentimes  and  long  trodden  down  beneath 
the  feet  of  imperious  masters.  Greece 
for  a  thousand  years, 

*'  Confident  from  foreign  purposes,*' 

repelled  every  invader  from  her  shores, 
and,  fostering  her  strength  in  the  keen 
air  of  freedom,  she  defied,  and  at  length 
overthrew  the  mightiest  of  empires ;  and 
when  finally  she  felt  the  resistless  grasp 
of  the  masters  of  all  the  world,  them  too, 
at  the  very  moment  of  her  subjugation, 
she  subdued  to  her  literature,  language, 
arts,  and  manners.    Palestine,  in  a  word, 
had  no  share  of  the  glories  of  our  race ; 
they  blaze  on  every  page  of  the  history 
of  Greece  with  an  overpowering  splen- 
dor.    Greece  had  valor,  policy,  renown, 
genius,  wisdom,  wit — ^she  had  all,  in  a 
word,  that  this  world  could  give  her ; 
but  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  which  blos- 
som thinly,  blossomed  in  Palestine  alone. 
And  yet,  as  the  lower  parts  of  our  bod- 
ily organization  are  not  less  material 
than  the  higher  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  whole,  so  Christianity  itself 
was  not  ordained  to  a  solitary  existence 
in  man,  but  to  find  helps  meet  for  it  in 
the  legitimate  use  of  every  faculty,  and 
in  the  gradually  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  genius,  sagacity,  and  industry  of 
the  human  family.    Besides  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  work  of  Providence  intrust- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  race,  there  was  other 
work  to  do,  and  it  was  done  elsewhere. 
It  was  requisite  to  make  ready  the  mar 
terials  not  only  of  a  divine  renewal  and 
of  a  moral  harmony  for  the  world,  but 
also  for  a  thorough  and  searching  cul- 
ture of  every  power  and  gift  of  man,  in 
all  his  relations  to  the  world  and  to  his 
kind ;  so  as  to  lift  up  his  universal  na- 
ture to  the  level  upon  which  his  relation 
as  a  creature  to  his  Creator,  and  as  a 
child  to  his  father,  was  about  to  be 
established.    And  the   (]^uestion  arises 
whether,  among  the  auxiliaries  required 
to  complete  the  training  process  for  our 
race,  there  were  not  to  be  found  some 
which  were  of  a  quality,  I  will  not  say 
to  act  as  a  corrective  to  Christianity, 
but  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  narrow 
views  and  the  excesses  which  might  fol- 
low upon  certain  modes  of  conceiving 
and  or  applying  it.    Doubtless  the  just 
idea  of  their  general  purpose  is  that  the/ 
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were  a  collection  of  implements  and  ma- 
terials lo  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
entire  nature  of  man,  and  to  consecrate 
all  his  being  to  the  clory  and  the  de- 
siofns  of  his  Maker.  Yet  in  part  they 
might  have  a  purpose  more  special  still 
— the  purpose  of  assigning  due  bounds 
to  the  action  of  impulses  springing  out 
of  Christianity  itself.  Now,  that  nar- 
row conception  which  I  have  mentioned, 
of  the  Jews  as  virtually  the  sole  object 
of  the  providential  designs  of  God,  while 
it  began  doubtless  in  a  devout  senti- 
ment, i)assed  into  superstition  when  it 
led  men  to  assign  to  the  Jewish  people 
every  imaginable  gift  and  accomplish- 
ment, and  into  virtual  impiety  when  it 
came  to  imply  that  the  Almighty  had 
little  care  for  the  residue  of  his  crea- 
tures. And  certainly  it  was  not  to 
fi^cripture  itself  that  opinions  like  these 
were  due.  In  a  dissertation  On  t/ie 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  dispersed 
among  the  Iffathen,  liishop  Horsley 
has  shown  what  a  large  amount  of  testi- 
mony is  yielded  by  the  Sacred  Books  to  I 
the  remaining  knowledge  of  the  true  | 
God  amoniif  tne  races  in  the  neighbor- 1 
hood  of  Judea.  With  them  religion  j 
seems  to  have  been  for  long  periods,  as  I 
was  also  to  no  small  extent  the  religious  ! 
practice  of  the  Jews,  an  inconsistent ; 
combination  of  lingering  and  struggling  I 
truth  with  rampant  error.  Melchiscdec, 
the  type  of  Christ,  and  Job,  one  of  the 
chosen  patrons  of  faith  and  patience, 
were  of  Wood  foreign  to  the  patriarchal 
i-ace  ;  and  the  same  agency  of  the  pro- 
phetic order,  which  was  employed  to 
correct  and  guide  the  Jew,  was  not 
withheld  from  his  neighbors :  Balaam, 
among  the  Moabites,  was  a  prophet  in- 
spired by  the  Most  High.  Of  the  minor 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
two  are  expressly  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  burden  of  Nineveh  and  the 
dealings  of  God  with  its  inhabitants : 
and  Eastern  Magi  were,  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Horsley,  "  the  first  worshippers 
of  Mary's  Holy  Child."  A  system  of 
religion,  however  absolutely  perfect  for 
its  purpose,  however  divine  in  its  con- 
ception and  expression,  yet  of  necessity 
becomes  human  too,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  contact  with  humanity ;  from 
the  very  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  be- 
;ins  to  do  its  proper  work  by  laying 
iold  apoD  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 


mingling,  as  the  leaven  in  the  donch, 
with  all  that  they  contain^  and  aafoldiog 
and  applying  itself  in  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  individual,  and  in  the  lawi^ 
institutions,  and  usages  of  society.  In 
the  building  up  of  the  human  tempk^ 
the  several  portions  of  the  work,  wnile 
sustaining  and  strengthening  each  otheTi 
confine  each  other  also,  like  the  stonea 
of  a  wall,  to  their  proper  place  and  o^ 
fice  in  the  fabric.  Divine  truth,  contain- 
ed in  the  Gospel,  is  addressed  to  the 
wants  aad  uses  of  a  nature  not  simple 
but  manifold,  and  is  manifold  itself; 
though  dependent  upon  one  j^nciple,  it 
consists  of  many  parts,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  reciprocally  the  dae  place  and 
balance  of  those  parts,  means  that  we 
call  human  are  available,  as  well  ai 
means  more  obviously  divine ;  and  we^ 
ular  forms  and  social  influences,  all  ad- 
justed by  one  and  the  same  Gtovemor 
of  the  world,  are  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  that  have  their  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace. 
The  Gospel  aims  not  at  destroying 
this  equilibrium,  but  at  restoring  it: 
and  in  the  restoration  it  accepts,  nay 
courts,  and  by  natural  law  requires,  the 
aid  of  secondary  means.  It  is  manitesti. 
indeed,  that  there  was  in  Christianity 
that  which  man  might  easily  and  in- 
nocently carry  into  such  an  excess,  as, 
though  it  would  have  ceased  to  be 
Christian,  would  not  have  ceased  to 
seem  so,  and  would  under  a  sacred 
title  have  tended  to  impair  the  healthfel 
and  complete  development  of  his  bcingi 
Rousseau  objects  to  the  Christian  syi- 
tem  that  it  is  opposed  to  social  good 
order  and  prosperity,  because  it  teaches 
a  man  to  regard  himself  as  a  citizen  of 
another  world,  and  thus  diverta  him 
from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  civil  society.  ^^  Far  from 
attaching  the  hearts  of  the  citiaena  to 
the  state,  it  detaches  them  from  it,  as 
from  all  other  earthly  things.  I  knov 
nothing  more  opposed  to  the  social 
spirit A  society  of  true  Chris- 
tians would  no  longer  be  a  society  of 

men What  matters  it  to  be  free 

or  slave  in  this  vale  of  misery  F  Tim 
ono  thing  needful  is  to  go  to  I^aradis0| 
and  submission  to  calamity  is  an  ad- 
ditional means  of  getting  there.**  In 
an  nge  and  in  a  country  such  as  this,  U 
is  not  required,  it  is  scarcely  allowable^ 
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to  seem  to  depreciate  those  various  forms 
of  self-restraint  and  self-conquest  which 
the  spirit  of  man,  vexed  in  its  sore  con- 
flict with  the  flesh  and  with  the  world, 
has  in  otiier  times  employed  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  soul,  by  trampling 
upon  the  sense  and  appetite  and  all  cor- 
poral existence.  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  it  seems  to  have  been  man- 
ifest that  a  tendency  to  excess  in  this 
direction  had  begun  to  operate  in  the 
Christian  church.  As  time  passed  on, 
and  as  the  spirit  of  the  unrenewed 
world  became  more  rampant  within 
the  sacred  precinct,  the  reaction  against 
it  likewise  grew  more  vehement  and 
eager.  The  deserts  of  Egypt  were  peo- 
pled with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  anchorites,  who  foreswore  every  hu- 
man relation,  extinguished  every  ap- 
petite, and  absorbed  every  motive,  every 
idea,  every  movement  of  our  complex 
nature  in  the  great  but  single  function 
of  the  relation  to  the  unseen  world. 
True  and  earnest  in  their  Christian  war- 
fare, they,  notwithstanding,  represent  a 
spirit  of  exaggeration,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  check,  uprooting  what  they 
ought  rather  to  have  pruned,  and  de- 
stroying what  they  ought  to  have  chas- 
tised, and  mastered,  and  converted  to 
purposes  of  good.  That  internecine  war 
with  sin,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  them  as  a  war  against  the 
whole  visible  and  sensible  world,  against 
the  intellectual  life,  against  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  own  normal  nature :  and 
though,  as  regarded  themselves,  even 
their  exaggeration  was  pardonable,  and 
in  many  respects  a  noble  error,  yet  its 
nnrestricted  sway  and  extension  would 
have  left  man  a  maimed,  a  stunted,  a  dis- 
torted creature.  And  it  would  have 
done  more  than  this.  By  severing  the 
Gk>spel  from  all  else  that  is  beautiful  and 
glorious  in  creation,  it  would  have  ex- 
posed the  spiritual  teacher  to  a  resist- 
ance not  only  vehement  but  just,  and 
would  have  placed  the  kingdom  of  grace 
in  permanent  and  hopeless  discord  with 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  reason,  truth, 
and  beauty — kingdoms  established  by 
the  very  same  Almighty  hand.  Those 
principles  of  repression,  which  were  in- 
dispensable as  the  medicine  of  man,  were 
nnnt  for  his  food.  What  was  requisite, 
however,  was  not  to  expel  them,  and 


thereby  to  revert  to  the  mental  riot  and 
moral  unclean ness  of  heathenism,  but  to 
check  their  usurpations,  and  to  keep 
them  within  their  bounds ;  and  this  was 
to  be  effected  not  by  prohibition  or  dis- 
paragement, but  by  vindicating  for  every 
part,  and  power,  and  work,  of  human  na- 
ture, and  for  every  office  of  life,  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  divine  order  and  consti- 
tution of  the  world.  The  seed  of  this 
comprehensive  philosophy  was  supplied 
by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  :  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report :  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  And  so  the  solid  and  fruitful 
materials  of  the  Greek  civilization  camo 
in  aid,  by  a  wise  Providence,  of  the  liu- 
manizing  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  to  assist  in  securing  a  well- 
balanced  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  to  prevent 
the  instruments  designed  for  eradicating 
the  seeds  of  disease  from  subverting  the 
yet  higher  agencies  appointed  for  the 
fostering  and  development  of  life  in 
every  region  of  our  being  and  our  activ- 
ity. Volumes  might  be  written  with 
profit  to  trace  the  application  of  the 
principles  touched  upon  in  this  address 
to  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  Christian  civilization,  down  to 
the  present  day.  That  which  I  have 
now  attempted  is  no  more,  in  effect, 
than  a  suggestion.  And  if  that  sugges- 
tion be  just  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny 
its  importance.  Let  us  glance  in  a  few 
concluding  words  at  some  of  its  results. 
First,  it  places  on  high  and  safe 
grounds  that  genial  primacy  of  the 
Greeks  in  letters  and  in  human  culture, 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  which  Chris- 
tian Europe  has  been  guided  not  so 
much  by  a  logical  process,  or  a  definite 
forethought,  as  by  a  sure  instinct  with 
the  after  confirmation  of  a  long  experi- 
ence. Nor  can  this  primacy  be  justly 
disturbed  by  the  multiplication,  and  the 
energetic  and  growing  pursuit  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  for  which  this 
age  has  been  so  remarkable.  For  Aris 
totle  it  was  excusable  to  regard  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  objects  nobler  than 
man.  But  Christianity  has  sealed  and 
stamped  the  title  of  oar  race  as  tha 
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crown  and  flower  of  the  visible  creation : . 
and  with   this  irreversible  sentence  in  | 
tlieir    favor,    the    studies,  well    called  i 
studies  of   humanity,   should    not    re- j 
Kent    nor  fear,   but  should   favor  and  \ 
encourage  all  other  noble  research  hav- 
ng  for  its  object  the  globe  on  which  we 
live,  the  tribes  with  which  it  is  peopled 
in  land,  air,  and  sea,  the  powers  drawn 
forth  from  nature  or  yet  latent  in  her 
unexplored  recesses,  or  the  spaces   of 
that  vast  system — 

^  Ultra  flammantia  mxnia  mundi/' 

to  which  our  earth  belong.  But  more 
than  this;  we  live  in  tnnes  when  the 
whole  nature  of  our  relation  to  the  unseen 
world  is  widely,  eagerly,  and  assiduously 
questioned.  Sometimes  we  are  told  of 
general  laws,  so  conceived  as  to  be  prac- 
tically independent  either  of  a  lawgiver 
or  a  judge.  Sometimes  of  a  necessity 
working  all  thhigs  to  uniform  results, 
but  seeming  to  crush  and  to  bury  under 
them  the  ruins  of  our  will,  our  freedom, 
our  personal  responsibility.  Sometimes 
of  a  private  judgment,  which  we  are  to 
hold  upon  the  hard  condition  of  taking 
nothing  upon  trust,  of  passing  by,  at  the 
outset  of  our  mental  life,  the  whole  pre- 
ceding education  of  the  world,  of  own- 
ing no  debt  to  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore without  a  regular  process  of  proof  j 
in  a  word,  of  beginning  anew  each  man 
for  himself:  a  privilege  which  I  had 
thought  was  restricted  to  the  lower 
orders  of  creation,  where  the  parent  in- 
fuses no  prejudices  into  its  litter  or  its 
fry.  Such  are  the  fancies  which  go 
abroad.  Such  are  the  clouds  which 
career  in  heaven,  and  pass  between  us 
and  the  sun,  and  make  men  idly  think 
that  what  they  hcc  not  is  not,  and  blot 
the  prospects  ot*  what  is  in  so  many  and 
such  true  respects  a  happy  and  a  hope- 
ful age.  It  is,  I  think,  an  observation  of 
Saint  Augustine,  that  those  periods  are 
critical  and  formidable,  when  the  power 
of  putting  questions  runs  greatly  m  ad- 
vance of  the  pains  to  answer  them. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  period  m  which 
we  live.  And  all  among  us,  who  are 
called  in  any  manner  to  move  in  the 
worhl  of  thought,  may  well  ask  Who  is  ; 
BuOicient  for  these  things  ?  Who  can  ; 
with  just  and  firm  hand  sever  the  transi-  j 
torry  from  the  durable,  and  the  accident- ! 
ml  from  the  essential,  in  old  opinions  ?  « 


Who  can  combine,  in  the 
which  reason  would  prescribe, 
ence  and  gratitude  to  the  past  witk 
a  sense  of  the  now  claims,  new  means, 
new  duties  of  the  present  ?  Who  can 
be  stout  and  earnest  to  do  battle  for  the 
truth,  and  yet  hold  sacred,  as  he  ought, 
the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  cherish,  u 
he  ought,  a  chivalry  of  controversy  lib 
the  ancient  chivalry  of  arms  ?  One  per- 
suasion at  least  let  us  embrace — one  er- 
ror let  us  avoid.  Let  ns  be  persuaded 
of  this — that  Christianity  will  dy  her  in- 
herent resources  find  for  herself  a  phi- 
losophy equal  to  all  the  shifUng  and  aD 
the  growing  wants  of  the  time.  Let  ns 
avoid  the  error  of  seeking  to  cherish 
a  Christianitv  of  isolation.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  is  now  and  hereafter  to 
flourish,  and,  through  its  power  in  the 
inner  circles  of  human  thought,  to  influ- 
ence ultimately,  in  some  manner  more 
adequate  than  now,  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, must  be  such  as  of  old  the  wisdom 
of  God  was  described.  ^^  For  in  her  is 
an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only, 
manifold,  subtile,  lively,  dear,  undefileo, 
plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the 
thing  that  is  good,  quick,  which  cannot 
be  letted,  ready  to  do  ^ood,  kind  to 
man,  steadfast,  sure,  free  irom  care,  hav- 
ing all  power,  overseeing  all  thingSi 
.  .  .  .  For  she  is  the  brightness  of 
the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mir^ 
ror  of  the  power  of  God,  ana  the  image 
of  his  goodness."  It  must  be  filled 
full  with  human  and  genial  warmth, 
in  close  sympathy  with  everv  trne  in- 
stinct and  need  of  man,  regardful  of  the 
just  titles  of  ever^  faculty  of  his  na- 
ture, apt  to  associate  with  and  make 
its  own  all,  under  whatever  name, 
which  goes  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the 
patrimony  of  the  race.  And  therefore 
It  is  well  that  we  should  look  cat  over 
the  field  of  history,  and  see  if  haply  its 
records,  the  nioi  e  they  are  unfoldeo,  do 
or  do  not  yield  us  new  materials  for  the 
support  of  faith.  Me  at  least,  for  one, 
experience  has  convinced  that^  just  as 
fresh  wonder  and  confirmed  oonviotioa 
flow  from  examining  the  structure  of 
the  universe  and  its  countless  inhabit 
ants,  and  their  respective  adaptations  to 
the  pur])oses  of  their  being  and  to  the 
use  of  man,  the  same  results  will  flow 
in  yet  larger  measure  from  tracing  the 
footmarks  of  the  Most  High  in  the  seen- 
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ingly  bewildered  paths  of  human  his- 
tory. Everywhere,  before  us,  and  be- 
hind us,  and  around  us,  and  above  us  and 
beneath,  we  shall  find  the  power  which 

"  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 
extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

And,  together  with  the  power,  we  shall 
find  the  goodness  and  the  wisdom,  of 
which  that  sublime  power  is  but  a 
minister.  Nor  can  that  wisdom  and 
that  goodness  anywhere  shine  forth  with 
purer  splendor  than  when  the  divine 
ibrethought,  working  from  afar,  in  many 
places,  and  through  many  generations,  so 
adjusts  beforehand  the  acts  and  the  af- 
fairs of  men  as  to  let  them  all  converge 
upon  a  single  point,  upon  that  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  by  God  made  Man,  in 
which  all  the  rays  of  his  glory  are  con- 
centrated, and  from  which  they  pour  forth 
a  flood  of  healing  light  even  over  the 
darkest  and  saddest  places  of  creation. 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  Professors,  and 
Gentlemen,  I  corf i mend  to  your  notice 
and  your  impartial  research  the  subject 
*  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  is  at  least 
a  less  unworthy  offering  than  the  mere 
eommonplaces  of  taking  leave.  Yet  I 
claim  one  remaining  moment  to  convey 
to  you  my  gratitude  for  your  confidence, 
to  assure  you  that  I  shall  ever  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  your  famous  University,  and 
to  bid  you  respectfully  farewell. 


The  Fortnightly  Rerleir. 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TENNYSON. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  works 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  have  become 
thoroughly  classical.  There  seems  every 
chance  of  their  being  read  while  the 
language  and  literature  of  this  country 
continue.  The  current  editions  of  the 
great  living  poet  are  in  every  one's 
hand ;  while  comparatively  few  have 
any  acquaintance  with  earlier  versions 
of  now  remodelled  poems,  or  with  the 
suppressed  pieces  of  his  first  volumes. 
The  present  rarity  of  these  editions 
amply  explains  the  general  ignorance 
of  their  contents.  That  they  contain 
mines  of  nearly  unexplored  beauty,  ex- 
tracts will  put  beyond  question.    It  is 


easier  to  set  on  record  these  bibliograph- 
ical details  now  than  twenty  years 
hence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  one  of 
these  will  be  hereafter  without  a  due 
interest  and  value.  Great  poets,  more- 
over, are  proverbially  careless  about 
their  poetical  offspring.  How  much 
Goethe  lost  or  forgot  of  what  he  wrote 
is  well  known.  That  charming  little  lyric 
of  our  Laureate's,  Home  they  brought 
him  Slain  with  Spears^  has  only  been 
this  year  rescued  for  the  public.  We 
are  able  to  date  its  composition  from 
1848-49.  Does  not  this  lead  us  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  in  common  with 
his  greatest  predecessors, 

"  Like  wealthy  men,  who  care  not  how  they 
give  ?" 

nor,  we  may  add,  how  they  lose.  We, 
his  humble  students,  however,  are  not 
so  affluent  of  rich  thought,  that  we  can 
afford  to  throw  away  the  smallest  crumb. 
It  is  right  for  the  master,  no  doubt,  to 
refine  his  work  to  the  utmost.  But  we 
may  also  claim  the  nght  to  keep  a  place 
for  his  first  ideas.  The  process  by  which 
perfection  has  been  reached  is  full  of 
interest  and  of  valuable  lessons;  nor 
can  we  better  show  our  respect  for  this 
great  poet  than  by  thus  treating  his 
verse,  so  far  as  our  ability  enables  us, 
as  the  subject  for  serious  study. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  we  proceed  with- 
out further  preface  or  justification.  But 
on  the  very  threshold  of  our  Teuny- 
sonian  bibliographical  inquiries,  difficulty 
awaits  us.  The  greatest  prize  for  col- 
lectors of  this  literature  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title-page : 

POEMS, 
By  Two  Brothers. 

"  Haec  nos  novimus  esse  nihil." — Martial, 

London : 

Printed  for  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  MARsnALL, 

Stationers*-Hall  Court, 

and  J.  AND  J.  Jackson,  Louth. 

1827.  (pp.  228.) 

This  volume  has  been  so  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Alfred  and  Mr.  Charles 
Tennyson,  when  boys  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  that  it  commands  a  fancy 
price  in  the  book-market  on  that  ac- 
count. Still,  it  ought  clearly  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  Tennysonian  series 
proper,  although  we  can  hardly  pass  it 
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over  without  comment.  Assuming,  then, 
argumenti  gratidy  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  rumor,  let  us  hear  what  the 
preface  sajs:  "The  following  pages 
were  written  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  not  conjointly  but  individually, 
which  may  account  for  their  difference 
of  style  and  matter,  «fcc.    March,  1827." 

What,  then,  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  as  a  whole?  Our 
verdict  must  agree  with  what  all  pre- 
vious probability  would  prepare  us  to 
expect,  namely,  that  the  poetical  talent 
of  the  Laureate,  already  so  abnormal- 
ly precocious  at  nineteen,  had  barely 
dawned  in  the  boyish  sketches  of  1827. 
It  is  only  by  the  aiding  light  of  our 
hypothesis,  that  we  are  able,  after  the 
carcfullest  perusal,  to  detect  a  few  shad- 
owy touches  somewhat  akin  to  the  mas- 
ter hand.  We  may  safely  assert,  that 
the  most  intense  student  of  the  Lau- 
reate might  read  this  volume  through 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  its  al- 
leged authorship. 

During  the  first  hundred  pages  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  with  tolerable 
confidence  the  poems  of  each  brother. 
Hence,  possibly,  the  pieces  last  in  order 
were  iirst  in  completion.  We  warn  our 
readers  to  expect  no  great  elucidation 
from  our  meagre  extracts  on  the  early 
genius  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Here  are  a 
few.  Remorse  may  be  given  to  the 
Laureate  from  some  general  likeness  to 
the  Confessions  of  1830.  Here  is  one 
slight  Tenuysonian  echo  in  a  single  line  : 

*'Tho  glimmerings  of  the  boundless  flume." 

Or  fainter  still  from  the  Dell  of  K , 

"High  hills  on  either  side  to  heaven  up- 
sprung, 
Y  clad  with  groves  of  undulating  pine, 
Upon  whose  heads  the  hoary  vapors  hung. 
And  far — far  off  tlic  heights  were  seen  to 
shine." 

Containing  perliaps  the  germ  of,  but  still 
how  unequal  to,  the  full  ripe  after-music. 
In  Antony  to  Cleopatra^  take  two  lines : 

"  And  I  have  moved  within  thy  sphere, 
And  lived  within  thy  light." 

Arc  we  to  detect  a  touch  of  the  later 
Oriana  (1830)  in  the  Vale  of  Bones?— 

*'  When  on  to  battle  proudly  going, 
Your  plumage  to  the  wild*  winds  l)lowing, 
Your  tartans  far  beliind  ye  flowing, 


Your  pennons  raised,  yonr  clarions  aouiid- 

ing, 
Fiercely  your  steeds  bencatb  ye  bounding.* 

Thus  in  Oriana: 

^^  Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing^ 
We  heard  the  speeds  to  battle  going, 

Oriana, 
Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing,"  eta 

And  iu  Midnight  we  get  one  reaUy 
Tenuysonian  chord,  such  as  the  master 
could  strike  now  without  muoh  shame : 

**  A  wan,  dull,  lengthened  sheet  of  swisunint 

light" 

Here  is  a  good  verse  from  Tftd 
Deitg  : 

*'  Throned  in  sequestered  sanctity, 

And  with  transcendent  gloncs  crown*d; 
With  all  his  works  Ixmeath  his  eye, 
And  suns  and  syBtcms  burning  round.'' 

One  simile  from  the  Fall  of  Jenuor 
lem  has  something  of  the  well-known 
lilt  and  ring : 

"  Like  the  morning  star,  whose  gleam 
Gazeth  through  the  waste  of  night, 
Wliat  time  old  ocean^s  purple  stream 
In  his  cold  surge  liath  deeply  laved. 
Its  ardent  front  of  dewy  lighv' 

In  the  following  little  piece,  without 
denying  its  immaturity  or  eliminating 
its  commonplace,  we  call  attention  to 
the  success  of  the  central  idea.  Origi- 
nal, too,  is  it,  for  a  mere  boy  to  have 
written.  Compare  this  also,  though 
the  distance  is  great,  with  the  manner 
of  the  short  lyrics  iu  the  "Princess," 
Thy  Voice  is  Heard  through  Hotting 
Drnms^  and  Home  tliey  Brought  hit 
Warrior  Dead : 

ON   A   DEAD   ENEMT. 

**  I  came  in  haste  with  cursing  breath 
And  licart  of  hardest  steel : 
But  when  I  saw  thee  cold  in  death 
I  felt  as  man  should  feel. 

"  For  when  I  look  upon  that  face, 
That  cold  unheeding  frigid  brow, 
Where  neither  rage  nor  fear  has  place, 
By  Heaven !  I  cannot  hate  thee  now.* 

Sunday  Mobs  is  worth  reading,  and 
quaintly  suggestive.  Phrenology  tooh 
tains  several  astronomic  passages,  po^ 
sibly  the  very  remote  ancestors  of  tnor 
more  gorgeous  successors : 

"  Tell  us  why  Saturn  rolls  begirt  with  flams  t 
Whence  the  red  depth  of  Mars' 
came?** 
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A  rather  remarkable  ballad  headed 
King  Charleses  Vision  closes  the  book. 

TIMBUCTOO. 
t  Bt  a.  Tennyson, 

\  OP    TRINITY    COLLEQE. 

1829. 

**  Deep  in  that  lion-haunted  inland  lies 
A  mystic  city,  goal  of  high  emprise." — 
Chapman. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Tennyson's  Cam- 
bridge prize  poem.  This  dates  the  year 
Erevious  to  the  "Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical." 
a  point  of  general  excellence  it  shows 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  1827  vol- 
ume. Fine  lines  are  numerous,  and  the 
whole  conception  of  the  subject  suc- 
cessful, though  perhaps  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned and  over-elaborate.  Astronomy 
Btill  continues  to  attract  the  young  poet: 

"  The  moon's  white  cities,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  glowing  lakes,  her  silver  heights 
Unvisited  with  dew  of  vagrant  cloud. 

Blaze  within  blaze,  an  unimagined  depth 
And  harmony  of  planet-girded  suns 
And  moon-encircled  planets,  wheel  in  wheel, 
ArchM  the  wan  sapphire." 

The  seasons  are  prettily  drawn  : 

"With  earliest  light  of  Spring, 
And  in  the  glow  of  sallow  Summer-tide, 
And  in  red  Autumn,  when  the  winds  are 

wild 
With  gambols,  and  when  full-voiced  Win- 
ter roofs 
The  headland,"  etc. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  here,  in 
Timhuctoo^  a  fragment  afterwards  re- 
peated in  the  Ode  to  Memory  : 

'*  Listenest  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years." 

This  continues — 

"  I  am  the  Spirit, 
The  permeating  life  which  courseth  through 
All  the  intricate  and  labyrinthine  veins 
Of  the  great  vine  of  Fable,  which,  outspread 
With  growth  of  shadowing  leaf  and  clus- 
ters rare, 
Reacheth  to  every  comer  under  heaven. 
Deep-rooted  in  the  living  soil  of  truth ; 
So  that  men's  hopes  and  fears  take  refuge  in 
The  fragrance  of  its  complicated  glooms, 
And  cool  impleach^d  twilight." 

The  whole  poem  consists  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

We  now  enter  on  the  real  series  of 


the  Laureate's  works  with  all  the  ardor 
of  humble  yet  zealous  admirers.  Let  us 
suppose  ourselves  a  newspaper  hack,  to 
whom  one  morning  in  the  year  1830  his 
editor  may  have  sent  a  bundle  of  the 
newest  publications.  Among  a  heap  of 
utterly  ephemeral  rubbish  in  poetry  and 
prose  we  come  upon  a  thin  little  volume 
in  a  buff  cover,  entitled  Poenis^  chiefly 
Lyrical^  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Now, 
should  we  have  been  wise  enough  to 
have  singled  out,  then  and  there,  thest 
lines  as  bearing  upon  them  the  impress 
of  immortality  ?  Should  we  have  pre- 
dicted that  some  thirty  years  hence 
this  young  author  would  be  the  great- 
est of  living  poets,  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  any  censure  of  his 
works  would  seem  to  many  a  kind  of 
semi-profanity  ?  Assuredly  not,  you  re- 
ply. You  might  as  well  expect  a  seed- 
ling Wellingtonia  in  a  six-inch  flower- 
pot at  the  nurseryman's  to  be  known  at 
first  sight  among  its  companion  pines  as 
the  future  giant  of  timber.  But  the 
comparison  of  intellectual  with  vegetal 
growth  fails  manifestly  in  one  essential 
point.  For  sixty-two  pages  of  this  vol- 
ume are  found  in  the  sixteenth  edition 
of  Tennyson' 8  Poems^  1864,  and  several 
of  its  lyrics,  nearly  unchanged,  are  print- 
ed there  side  by  side  with  the  Laureate's 
maturest  efforts.  While,  if  we  include 
his  second  volume  of  1832,  many  de- 
tached passages  written  by  him  at  one- 
and-twenty  are  as  fine  as  any  he  has 
produced  at  fifty.  Yet  the  critic  must 
fairly  confess  that  it  is  only  when  he 
reads  this  first  effort  by  the  light  of  the 
roaturer  works  and  the  writer's  subse- 
quent reputation,  that  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cover how  exquisitely  good  are  these 
earlier  pieces  in  spite  of  crudeness,  in 
spite  of  immaturity.  The  "  San  Sisto  "  of 
Raphael  enables^ us  to  appreciate  his 
early  sketches,  but  who  would  have  had 
the  sagacity  to  expect  a  "San  Sisto" 
from  the  sight  of  the  pen-drawings  for 
the  Borghese  "  Entombment  ?" 

To  describe  more  minutely  this  inau 
gural  volume — 

POEMS,  CHIEFLY  LYRICAL,  ^ 

By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

London  : 
Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchangb, 
CoRNmUi. 
1880.  (pp.  154) 
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— we  shall  proceed  to  give  Bomo  rough 
account  of  its  contents.  We  pass  over 
tlie  pieces  retained  at  the  present  day. 
Thus,  the  three  opening  poems  of  this 
volume  are  still  found  at  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  modern  collected  edition. 
Then  follow  some  singularly  melodious 
Elegiacs,    They  open  thus : 

**  Low-flowinpr  hrcczes  aro  roaming  the  hroad 
valley  (limmM  in  the  gloaming : 
Thoro'  the  black -stemmed  pines  only  the 
far  river  shines." 

Here  a  boy  of  nineteen  has  already 
perfected  for  himself  that  harmonious 
individuality  of  expression,  that  strange 
power  of  saying  commonplace  things 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  of  strength- 
ening all  he  touches  by  adding  a  turn 
and  stamp  of  his  own ;  and  all  this  with 
that  apparent  ease  which  veils  the  art. 

The  ''How''  and  the  "!»%"  is  a 
maze  of  .intricate  thought,  with  a  few 
blemishes  of  overstrained  originality, 
which  have  proved  great  stumbling- 
blocks  and  rocks  of  offence  to  the 
critics  of  these  earlier  volumes.  Hero 
are  some  pretty  lines  from  it : 

"  nie  little  bird  pipeth— *  Why,  why  r 
In  the  summer  woods  when  the  sun  falls 

low: 
And  the  great  bird  sits  on  the  opposite 

bough, 
And  stan\s  in  his  face  and  shouls,  *  IIow, 

how  r " 

Tlie  supposed  Confessions  of  a  Second- 
rate  Sensitive  Mind  7Wt  in  Unity  with 
Itself  18  a  deeply  pathetic  effusion,  with 
many  exquisite  passages.  The  germ  of 
that  keen  analytical  power  shown  in 
the  Two  Voices  (1842)  is  clearly  visible. 
The  treatment  of  the  two  poems  should 
be  compared.  The  sensitive  intellect  of 
the  7\oo  Voices  is,  however,  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  consequently  j)revails  over 
its  doubts  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Here  I 
the  "  second-rate  mind  "  is  still  left  in 
hopeless  protest.  Much  might  be  quo- 
ted, but  we  will  take  one  touching  con- 
trast of  animal  and  human  existence : 

"  In  the  flocks 
Th(!  lamb  rojoiceth  in  the  year, 
And  raceth  freely  with  his  fere. 
And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 
From  the  flower' d  furrow.     In  a  time 
Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 
Through  his  warm  heart;   and  then,  from 
whence 


Ho  knows  not,  on  bis  li^t  there  ISUb 
A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope 
Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  climb- 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  fiuned  eyes, 
And  Mmething  in  the  darkneii  draws 
His  forehead  earthward^  and  hs  dies.'* 

The  Burial  of  Love^  with  two 
beginning  ^^  Sainted  Juliet,  dearest 
name,''  and  *''  V  the  glooming  light," 
require  no  special  comment,  althongh 
they  all  possess  the  poet's  airy  delicacy 
of  harmony.  A  succeeding  iyrioi  Th$ 
Zinthwhite  and  the  I%ro9Ueeoek^  % 
charming,  but  should  be  quoted  entire 
or  not  at  all.  Then  follow  two  pendaat 
or  companion  pieces,  such  as  onr  anthor 
loves  to  write,  headed  Nothing  will 
Die.  and  All  Thhigs  will  Die.  To  aag- 
gest  a  few  other  pendants,  take  Sr 
Galahad  and  St.  Agnes^  Ulysses  and 
Tithonus^  the  Two  Marian<MSy  the  .Sb- 
perides  and  Lotos-Eaters^  etc  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poetry  is  more  pictorial  than 
any  other  poet's,  hence,  perhapfli  this 
frequency  of  companion  pictnres.  AU 
Things  wiU  Die  opens  witn  a  full  stream 
of  genuine  Tennysonian  harmonj : 

^'  Clearly  the  blue  river  chimes  in  its  flowisg 

Under  my  eye ; 
Warmly  and  broadly  the  south  winds  an 
blowing 

Over  the  sky." 

Hero  to  Leander  interests  ns  because  it 
is  not  precisely  in  the  manner  of  any- 
thing the  Laureate  has  since  produced. 
Next  comes  that  most  remarkable  poem 
Tlie  Mystic^  in  blank  vei-se,  a  truly  mar- 
vellous eflfort  for  the  mind  of  a  dot  of 
nineteen.  The  whole  poem  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking,  though  certainly  not 
the  most  successful,  of  au  the  suppressed 
pieces.  Here  are  a  few  lines  as  a  sample 
of  the  weird  atmosphere  which  pervades 
the  whole : 

^^  He  often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
Kemaining  from  the  body,  and  apart 
In  intellect  and  power  and  will,  hatk'ks&ri 
Time  flowing  in  the  middle  qf  the  nighty 
And  all  things  creeping  to  a  day  of  doom." 

The  modern  positivist  would  demoUih 
at  a  blow  the  mystical  creed  and  Neo- 
Platonic  metaphysics  of  the  whole 
sketch,  but  it  is  not  the  less  charming 
as  poetry. 

The  Grasshopper  is  a  graceful  com- 
parison of  this ''  Jiayard  of  the  Meadow" 
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with  a  warrior  in  full  Tnail,*no  withered 
Tithonns,  as  the  ancients  vainly  feigned. 
The  Chorus  of  an  Unpublished  Dra- 
ma^  toHUen  very  early^  will,  we  trust, 
be  some  day  rescued  from  the  suppres- 
sions of  this  volume.  It  is  a  lyric  full 
of  the  finest  imagery  and  stately  rhyth- 
mical movement.  At  least  we  find  no 
lines  which  should  bar  its  republication 
as  it  now  stands.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  other  pieces  of  this  volume  would, 
if  revived  by  their  author,  require  now 
both  omissions  and  additions.  Listen  to 
one  fragment  of  this  chorus : 

**£ach  sun  that  from  the  centre  flings 
Grand  music  and  redundant  fire, 
The  bummg  belts,  the  mighty  rings, 
The  murmurous  planets'  rolling  choir.'' 

Love  is  as  remarkable  for  its  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  as  the  last  piece  was 
for  its  lyrical  grandeur.  The  first  stan- 
sa  and  parts  of  the  second  are  very 
beautiful;  the  remainder  and  the  con- 
clusion are  much  inferior : 

"  Thou  foldest,  like  a  golden  atmosphere, 
The  very  throne  of  the  eternal  God : 
Passing  thro'  thee,  the  edicts  of  His  fear 
Are  mellowed  into  music. 

To  know  thee  is  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 
Is  but  to  know  thee," 

The  Kraken  is  worth  quotation,  but  re- 
quires to  be  given  altogether.  The  sea- 
monster  is  described  "in  the  abysmal 
sea,"  "  battening  upon  huge  sea-worms 
in  his  sleep."  Then  follow  an  English 
War-song  and  a  National  Song,  The 
patriotic  songs  of  the  Laureate  are 
things  per  se.  He  assumes,  as  it  were, 
quite  a  different  poetical  individuality. 
His  rhythm  roughens,  and  the  whole  ut- 
terance of  the  man  is  changed. 

While  upon  the  patriotic  songs  of 
this  volume,  we  majr  hint  en  passant 
that  various  other  lyrics  which  have  ap- 
peared fi'om  time  to  time  in  our  con- 
temporary press,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  Laureate,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers 
to  jndge  with  what  degree  of  truth.  It 
is  some  slight  corroboration  that  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  the 
JFbrm^  JRifleman^  form^  first  appeared 
anonymously  in  like  manner.  There 
are  other  songs,  however,  which  have 
as  yet  never  been  acknowledged  by 
their  author,  whoever  he  be.  Britons, 
OiAardyour  Ovon^  The  Third  of  Febru- 
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ary^  1852,  and  Hands  aU  Bounds  ap- 
peared in  the  JExaminer  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1852.  Another,  headed  Arm^ 
arm,  arm,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Here  is  a  simple  stanza  from  Britons^ 
Guard  your  Own: 

**  Call  home  your  ships  across  Biscay  an  tides, 
To  blow  the  battle  fi-om  their  oaken  sides. 
Why  waste  they  yonder 
Their  idle  thunder  ? 
Why  stay  thev  there  to  guard  a  foreign 
throne  ? 
Seamen,  guard  your  own." 

This  is  from  Hands  all  Mound: 

"  Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blovm, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 
But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 
Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my 

fi*iends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and 
round." 

This  is  signed  "  Merlin,  February  7, 
1852."  The  author  is  a  true  patriot  as 
well  as  a  true  poet,  be  he  who  he  may. 

Returning  from  this  conjectural  di- 
gression to  the  concluding  pieces  of  the 
volume  of  1830,  we  come  to  Dualisms, 
a  kind  of  duplicate  of  Circumstance, 
Here  are  the  two  children  at  play  : 

"  Like,  unlike,  they  roam  together 
Under  a  summer  vault  of  golden  weather ; 
Like,  unlike,  they  sing  together 

Side  by  side. 
Mid  May's  darling  golden  locked, 
Summer's  tanling  diamond  eyed." 

We  now  quote,  as  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  mere  verbal  melody  without 
any  depth  of  thought,  a  little  lyric, 
headed 

"  WE  ARE  FBEE." 

"  The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth 

Leaning  upon  the  ridged  sea, 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth         ^ 

AV  ith  mellow  preludes,  *  We  are  fi^ee.' 
The  streams  through  many  a  lilied  row 

Down-canoUing  to  the  crisped  sea, 
Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 

Atween  the  blossoms,  *  We  are  free.'  "* 


*  This  piece  is  dismissed  in  Cristopher 
North's  review  of  "  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  with 
a'^ThatiadriveL" 
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Contrast  the  perfectly  chjirming  flow 
of  these  verses,  bearing  as  little  thought 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  average  lyrics 
possess,  with  what  ihe  Laureate  can  do 
when  the  subject  requires  him  to  put 
forth  his  intellectual  strength.  He  can 
then  legislate  for  the  theologian  and 
geologist,  as  in  In  Memoriam ;  nor 
will  biology  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
suggestivt'iiess  of  one  suppressed  stanza 
of  T/te  Palace  of  Art  (1832) : 

"  All  nature  widens  upward :  evermore 
Tlie  simpler  essence  lower  lies. 
More  coini)lex   is  more    perfect,   owning 
more 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise/* 

A  quaint  poem,  oi  peovreg^  setting  forth 
the  creed  of  the  "  flowing  philosophers,'* 
closes  the  volume  of  1830.  Wo  have 
only  noticed  the  more  important  lyrics 
therein ;  we  have  not  referred  to  any  of 
the  unsuppressed  pieces  of  that  date. 
Note  also  that,  except  the  2\co  JBro- 
therSy  which  does  not  count,  and  this 
volume  of  1830,  every  other  work  of  the 
Laureate  has  been  published  by  Messi*s. 
Moxon  and  Co.  This  is  merely  a  hint 
for  bibliographers.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  a  poem  entitled  A  Lover's  Story^ 
was  about  this  time  privately  printed. 
Only  a  few  copies  were  issued.  I  know 
not  if  any  are  still  in  existence. 

POEMS, 

By  Alfked  Texiti'son. 

London  : 

Edward  Moxon,  64,  Nea7  Bond  Street. 

1833. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  the 
volume  of  1833  appeared*  The  poot 
was  then  twenty -one  or  twenty -two. 
And  it  must  strike  us  with  wonder  that, 
though  all  retouched,  and  nearly  all  in 
parts  wholly  rewritten.  The  Palace  of 
Art,  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  The 

•  Tim  note  in  tlic  pn*«fiit  editicms  t(>lls  us  that  • 
this  v(»hiini»  was  really  jmblished  in  ihe  leiutcr  I 
0/1832.  Still,  ns  I  only  have  the  18.'i3  edition,  | 
and  this  boars  no  marks  on  tlu?  titlo-iMi^e  of 
beinj^  n  second  or  now  edition,  I  shall  always  ! 
rifcr  to  it.  E\<-n  if  tlip  other  edition  wore  ttill 
acccssihK'.  the  difference  would  only  be  that  of  a  ! 
few  months.  The  ill-natured  an<runintelli;;;ent  i 
review  iu  the  Quarterly  (No.  97)  is  of  the  copy  | 
of  1833. 


Lotos '  JSaters,  (Enone,  7%e  JUitta'i 
Daughter,  should  have  been  the  work 
of  a  boy  of  that  age.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  poet^  while,  in  1842,  rowritiDg 
much  of  this  volume,  preserved  com- 
paratively  untouched  the  selected  pieces 
of  1830.  Consequently,  as  a  study  rf 
the  poetical  transmutation  of  speoieSi 
this  collection  of  1833  is  the  most  DigUy 
interesting  of  any. 

We  begin  with  three  sonnets,  All  Oooi 
Things  have  not  Kept  Aloof ^  versei 
of  which  are  given  in  our  conclnding 
paragraph,  and  a  fine  bat  rather  Camp> 
bellesque  fragment,  Bonaparte.  Here 
is  a  Shakespearian  touch  from  the  sec- 
ond sonnet : 

**  I  only  ask  to  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

Thou  knowcst  I  dare  not  look  into  tluM 
eyes." 

llie  Lady  of  Shalott^  except  in 
Part  III.,  has  been  largely  rewritten. 
We  shall  here  and  there  instance  a  fev 
of  these  instructive  iraprovementSi  as  ia 
Part  I. : 

1833. 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  shiver, 
The  sunbeam  showers  break  and  quiver 
In  the  stream  that  runneth  ever,^'  eta        i 

1842. 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver, 
Through  the  wave  that  nms  for  ever,"  elo 

Also  in  Mariana  in  the  Souths  which 
follows,  compare  the  first  refrain  of 
1833: 

"  '  Madonna,'  with  melodions  moan, 
Sang  Miiriana^  night  and  mora, 
*  Madoinia  I  lo !  I  am  all  alone, 

Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.'  '* 

with  1842: 

"  But  *  Ave  Mary,'  made  she  moan, 
And  *  Ave  Mary,'  night  and  morn, 
And  'Ah,'  she  sung,  *  to  be  all  alone^ 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn  I '  * 

Or  further  on  in  the  same  poem,  whit 
force  is  given  to  the  earlier  version : 

'*  From  the  hold  rock  the  blinding  light 
Beat  ever  on  the  sun-white  walv*  | 

by  the  later : 

"  And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Struck  up  against  the  blinding  walL" 

Eleanore  follows,  hardly  touched,  ta 
exception  to  the  retained  pieces  of  188$. 
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27ie  MUlerh  Daughter  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  judicious  remodelling.  We 
could  hardly,  for  instance,  believe  that 
the  charming  stanza,  retained  unaltered, 
which  now  opens  this  poem  should  have 
been  originally  preceded  by  one  nearly 
as  weak  as  this  is  beautiful.  There  is  a 
wonderful  leap  for  the  better  further  on : 

1833. 
**  How  dear  to  me  in  youth,  my  love, 
Was  everything  about  the  mill. 
The  black  and  silent  pool  above, 
The  pool  beneath  that  ne'er  stood  still.'' 

1842. 

"  I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still." 

Or  again  afterwards : 

1833. 

'*  CTwas  April  then)  I  came  and  lay 
Beneath  those  gummy  chestnut  buds 
That  glisten'd  in  the  April  blue." 

1842. 

"  f  Twas  April  then)  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue." 

"Breezy  blue,"  though  an  after- 
thought, describes  an  April  day  almost 
by  inspiration.  Nothing  can  be  truer  to 
nature  than  the  suppressed  "  gummy 
chestnut  buds,"  but  the  word  is  ugly, 
and  would  offend  weak-stomached  Ten- 
nysonian  brethren.*  Then,  again,  the 
hero's  gaze  follows  the  widening  ripples 
after  the  leaping  of  a  trout,  and  he  is 
prettily  introduced  to  the  first  sight  of 
his  mistress  at  the  mill  window ;  in  the 
1833  edition  this  machinery  is  supplied 
thus: 

"  A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 
Plunged  in  the  stream." 

Here  is  a  pretty  suppressed  verse : 

"  Oh !  that  I  were  the  wreath  she  wreathes, 
The  mirror  where  her  sight  she  feeds, 
The  song  she  sings,  the  air  she  breathes, 
The  letters  of  the  book  she  reads." 

And  these  still  most  exquisite  stanzas : 

**  I  heard  you  whisper  from  above 

A  lute-toned  whisper,  ^  I  am  here ;' 
I  murmured,  ^  Speak  again,  my  love, 
The  stream  is  loud :  I  cannot  hear.' 


*  Ab   it  did   Cristopher  North.    Blackwood, 
May,  1882. 


"  I  heard,  as  I  have  seem'd  to  hear 
When  all  the  under-air  was  still, 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 
Call  to  the  freshly-flower'd  hill. 

**  I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heard 
The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate,  when  nothing  stirr'd 
To  left  or  right  but  falling  floods." 

The  charming  incident  of  how  the  hero 
brings  his  betrothed  to  see  his  mother 
was  added  in  1842.  Also  the  lyric. 
Love  that  hath  us  in  his  Net,  certainly 
much  finer  than  the  song  whose  place  it 
supplies.  All  yesternight  you  met  me 
not.  I  take  it  that  the  three  concluding 
stanzas  (but  one)  as  they  now  stand  of 
The  Miller^s  Daughter  are  equal  to 
nearly  anv  lyrics  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  first  of  these,  "  Look 
through  mine  eyes  with  thine,  true 
Wife,"  is  unaltered,  as  the  poet  wrote  it 
at  twenty -one  ;  the  two  others  were 
added  in  1842. 

The  prefixed  motto  from  the  cele- 
brated Sapphic  fragment, 

(paiverai  fioi  tcrjvog  laog  deoiaiv 
Efiiiev  dvTjpy 

explains  Fatima  better  than  that  pres- 
ent vaguely  oriental  heading. 

The  introduction  to  (Enone  has  been 
quite  rewritten,  and  with  infinite  im- 
provement. All  through  the  piece  the 
additions  and  alterations  are  consider- 
able. Perhaps  the  finest  passages,  how- 
ever, the  description  of  Aphrodite  and 
the  paragraph  beginning  "They  came, 
they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines,"  are 
substantially  unchanged  from  the  origi- 
nal edition.  The  celebrated  speech  of 
Pallas  has  been  varied  here  and  there. 
We  may  compare  two  difficult  passages 
in  each  edition  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  interpretation  of  each  other. 
It  is  perhaps  best  in  this  case  to  take  the 
latest  and  simplest  version  first.  We 
presume  the  reader  to  know  the  con- 
text : 

1842. 

"  Until  endurance  grow 
SinewM  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

1833. 

**  So  endurance, 
Like  to  an  athlete's  arm,  shall  still  become 
Sinew'd  with  motion,  till  thine  active  will 
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(As  the  dark  body  of  the  Sun  robed  round 
With  hifl  own  ever-emanating  lights) 
Be  flooded  o'er  with  her  own  efliuenccs, 
And  thereby  grow  to  freedom." 

Compare,  lastly,  the  fine  coincidental 
expression  of  Shakespeare,  Henri/  IV., 
Part  IL,  Act  4,  sc.  i.,  "  Insinew'd  to 
this  action."  » 

Take  another  suppressed  line  of  the 
(Enone  of  1S33 : 

"  The  golden-sandaird  mom 
Rose-hucd  the  scornful  hills." 

Here  the  poet  has  seen  that  the  epithet 
"scornful,"  as  applied  to  hills,  though 
striking  enough,  savors  too  much  of  our 
modem  subjectivity  to  be  allowed  place 
in  a  quasi-classical  poem.     The  touch, 

"  A  sluidder  comes 
Across  mo,  never  child  be  born  of  me,"  etc. 

is  an  addition  of  1842.  Whether  an  im- 
provement or  not  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  decide. 

The  Palace  of  Art  has  been  also  re- 
modelled. Here,  more  than  elsewhere, 
we  regret  the  omission  of  so  many  ex- 
quisite verses  that  we  have  no  space  to 
quote  all.  The  following  is,  however, 
so  interesting  that  we  must  give  it,  note 
included : 

"When  I  first  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
Palace  of  Art,  I  intended  to  have  introduced 
both  sculptures  and  paintings  into  it ;  but  it 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  devise  a 
statue  in  verse.  Judge  whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  statues  of  Eljjah  and  Olym- 
pias. 

"  One  vms  the  Tishbite  whom  the  raven  fed, 
As  when  ho  stood  on  Carmel -steeps, 
With  one  arm    stretched  out  bare,   and 
mockM,  and  said : 
•  Come  cry  aloud — he  sleeps.* 

**  Tall,   oa^r,  lexm,   and  strong,   his  cloak 
wmd-bome 
Behind,  his  forehead  heavenly  bright, 
From  the  clear  marble  pouring  glorious 
scorn. 
Lit  as  with  inner  light. 

**  One  was  Olympias :  the  floating  snake 
Roird  round  her  ankles,  round  her  waist 
Knotted,  and  folded  once  about  her  neck 
Her  perfect  lips  to  taste. 

** Round  by  the  shoulder  moved:  she  seem- 
ing blythe, 
Declined  her  head :  on  every  side 
The  dragon's  curves  melted  and  mingled 
with 
The  woman's  youthful  pride 

"Of  rounded  limbs." 


Certainly  no  one  bnt  their  author  eould 
have  been  in  doubt  about  the  BOOoeM  of 
these  stanzas.  If,  indeed,  Eluah  be  mora 
oi'  a  pictnie  than  a  statne,  Olympiiis  is 
as  dear  and  calm  as  the  Fates  of  the 
£lgin  Marbles.  The  power  of  wedding 
intense  passion  with  as  intense  a  migcstj 
of  repose  is  the  true  tnoster^e  mavk. 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Woolner,  whoie 
fine  touch  has  more  than  once  rendered 
for  us  the  poet  himself  in  bronse  and 
marble,  try  to  give  us  this  magnificent 
ideal  of  Olympias  in  marble  ? 

The  stanzas  next  to  be  quoted  are  not 
less  successful  in  a  direction  compara- 
tively new  to  poetry.  The  poet's  love 
of  astronomy,  the  results  of  which  cnl- 
Diinatc  in  this  superb  passage,  has  be- 
sides led  to  the  naturalization  through 
him  into  modern  English  poetry  of  num- 
berless astronomic  terms  and  metaphon. 
Any  one  versed  in  the  Laureate's  woila 
can  supply  ample  illustrations  for  him- 
self; but,  if  ho  nas  never  read  the  foUow* 
ing  lines,  they  will  open  richer  worlds  to 
him.  They  are  "  expressive  of  the  joy 
wherewith  the  soul  contemplated  Um 
results  of  astronomical  experiment :" 

^^  Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  AXm 
Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she  domb^ 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyes 
Pierced  through  the  mystie  dome, 

^^Kcpons  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 
Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams. 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-Ehs 
swarms 
Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 

"  She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonlees  Ifan^ 
That  marvellous  round  of  milky  light 
Below  Orion,  and  those  double  stan 
Whereof  the  one  more  bright 

"  Is  circled  by  the  other,"  etc 

The  omitted  stanzas  (24-2?)  are  well 
worthy  of  quotation  did  space  permifc 
We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  one 
charming  little  picture,  hopng  only  that 
the  grandeur  of  the  preceding  } 
may  not  spoil  its  comparatively 
effect : 

"  Or  blue-eyed  Kriemhilt  from  a  crag^hoM^ 
Athwart  the  light-creen  rows  of  tum^ 
Pour*d  blaring  hoards  of  Nibehagen  goi^ 
Down  to  the  gulfy  Rhine." 

77ie  IlesperideB  precedes  the  Zofof- 
Eatersy  to  which  it  is  an  obvioos  pend- 
ant ;   fine  lines  are  abundant^  bat  Wt 
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regret  it  less  as  a  whole  than  other 
pieces: 

^'  But  from  a  slope 
That  ran  hloom-bright  into  the  Atlantic  blue, 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight 
Of  cliff 9^  and  zoned  below  with  cedar  shade.'* 

The  principal  additions  to  the  Lotoa- 
JScUers  are  those  of  stanza  6,  as  it  now 
stands,  ^'Dear  as  the  memory  of  our 
wedded  lives,"  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  stanza,  from  "We  have  had 
enough  of  action."  Both  additions,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  contain  some  of 
the  finest  lines  in  this  poem. 

In  27ie  Dream  of  Fair  Women^  we 
do  not  find  any  very  extensive  alteration. 
The  speech  of  Cleopatra  is  the  part  most 
touched.  Some  opening  stanzas,  con- 
taining a  balloon  simile,  are  omitted. 
These  lines,  of  the  1842  edition, 

•*  And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 
roots 
Of  marble  palaces,'* 

originally  stood  "  And  forms  that  scream- 
«f,"  etc.  This,  though  a  small  point, 
illnstrates  the  ripening  of  a  true  poet. 
Hifl  mind  passes  from  the  turbulent  to 
the  quiet,  from  spasm  to  repose,  from 
the  ornate  and  florid  to  the  simple.  Of 
the  last  tendency  we  select  one  of  innu- 
merable instances  in  Mariana : 

1880. 

"  The  day 
Down  sloped  was  westering  in  his  bower." 

1842. 

"The  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower." 

Again,  in  77ie  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men^  we  may  instance  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  passage  where  Iphigeneia 
describes  the  moment  of  her  sacrifice 
and  her  dying  glimpse  of  the  visible 
world : 

1838  and  1842. 

"  The  tall  masts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the 
shore. 
One  drew  a  sharp  knife  thro'  my  tender 
throat 
Slowly— and  nothing  more." 

1860. 

••The  high  masts  flickered  as  they  lay  afloat, 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver'd,  and 
the  shore. 
Ths  bright  death  quioer'd  at  the  tictimU 
throaty 
TeueKd;  and  I  knew  no  moreu" 


The  underlined  portion  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  old  version.  The  brilliant 
metonomy  of  "bright  death"  vivifies 
the  tamer  "  sharp  knife  "  with  the  elec- 
tric touch  of  genius.  The  remainder  of 
the  verse  is,  we  submit,  rather  weak- 
ened. The  rapid  and  elliptical  "  and  no- 
thing more,"  surely  more  vividly  por- 
trays the  last  flash  of  fainting  conscious- 
ness than  the  slow-drawn  action  and  de- 
liberate phrasing  of  "And  I  knew  no 
more." 

The  alterations  of  text  subsequent 
like  this  to  1842  are  so  few,  that  half  a 
page  would  contain  them  all.*  It  would 
be  carrying  out  our  bibliographical  in- 
quiries too  minutely  were  we  to  specify 
them.  Take  only  one,  curious  because 
it  never  appeared  till  this  year  in  Mox- 
on*s  Miniature  Poets,  and  because  it  is 
difficult  to  see  its  full  force  and  exact 
relation  to  the  context.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Vlaioii  of  Sin,  gives  us  after  the 
lines, 

^^  Then  some  one  spake :  *  Behold  t  it  was  a 
crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  wit^i 
time," 

this  interpolation : 

"  Another  answered,  *But  a  crime  of  sense  ? 
Give  him  new  nerves  with  old  experience.*  ** 

Then  the  old  version  is  resumed  : 

"  Another  said :  *  The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice  and  is  equal  blame.* 
And  one :  *  He  had  not  wholly  queuch*d  his 

power ; 
A  little  grain   of  conscience   made  him 

sour.*" 

The  whole  passage  is,  of  course,  highly 
mystical,  and  must  not  be  taken  too 
prosaically  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  The 
point  is  whether  the  interpolation  is  in- 
tended to  justify  or  contradict  its  pre- 
ceding lines.  This  volume  of  1833  closes 
with  some  suppressed  sonnets,  and  a  not 
important  adaition  to  the  Laureate's 
gallery  of  beauties,  entitled  Fate,  much 
mferior  to  her  sister  Adelines  and  Isa- 
belles. 

*  The  most  notable  are  in  Amphio%t  Walking 
to  the  Mail,  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  in  all  of 
which  a  few  new  lines  were  added  or  excided  sub- 
sequent to  1843.  One  rather  amnsing  addition 
occurs  in  The  Lake  (1851),  where  is  interpolated, 
''And  now  we  left  the  clerk  behind  ns."  Some 
hard-graiued  "  Philistine  '*  had  doubtless  suggest- 
ed the  impropriety  of  a  clergyman  nuLaing.    Of 


ed  the  impropriety  of  a  cler{ 
such  stuff  are  critics  made. 
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Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  In  two 
volumes.  1842.  This  is  substantially 
what  we  buy  at  the  present  day  in  the 
booksellers'  shops,  on  asking  for  Tenny- 
80)1*8  Poems.  The  modern  edition  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  three  divisions, 
1.  A  selection  from  the  contents  of  the 
1830  volume.  2.  A  selection  from  the 
volume  of  1832,  in  which  division  are 
now  included  six  poems  (written,  we  are 
told,  w^th  one  except  ion,  in  1833,  namely, 
J^ady  Clare  Vere  da  Vere,  The  Blaclz- 
hlrd^  The  Goose^  an<l  the  three  unnamed 
patriotic  lyrics,  You  asJc  me  Why^ 
though  ill  at  Ease  ;  Of  old  sat  J^We- 
dom  on  the  Heights^  and  Love  thou  thy 
landy  with  love  far-hrouyht  f^  but  not 
o  e  of  these  was  actually  published  till 
this  collected  edition  of  1 842.  3.  Poems 
then  published  for  the  first  time,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  Laureate's  greatest 
works,  like  Ulysses^  Love  and  Duty^ 
The  Two  Voices,  The  Vision  of  aSIji.  ^ 

There  is  little  to  remark  on  this 
edition  in  a  bibliographical  point  of 
view,  because  the  Laureate  has  scarce- 
ly touched  liis  Poems  since  this  1842 
edition.  Then,  however,  besides  excid- 
ing  so  much  from  the  volumes  of  1830 
and  1832,  he  rewrote  much  of  what  he 
retained  from  the  latter  (and  from  the 
latter  only,  as  we  see  above).  Instance 
aHHone,  Tlie  Palace  of  Art,  Tlie  Lotos 
Eaters,  and  to  some  extent  27ie  ^filler's 
Daughter,  and  A  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
'men. 

The  few  portions  and  pieces  of  the 
Poems  m  the  sixteenth  edition  not  ap- 
pearing in  1842  are  as  follows:  In  1851 
^seventh  edition)  the  dedication  to  the 
Queen  on  liis  creation  as  Poet  Laureate, 
appeared.  There  were  newly  published 
at  the  same  time  Edicin  3Iorris ;  or. 
The  Lake  ;  Come  7iot  tchen  I  am  dead, 
and  Tlie  Eagle.  An  unimportant  piece, 
21ie  A<kippntg  Pope,  was  also  suppressed 
in   this   lirst  Laureated   edition.      Tlte 

Golden  Year,  and  To ,  afterPead- 

iftg  a  Life  and  Letters,  had  been  pre- 
viously added  in  the  third,  fourth,  or 
iitth  editions,  and  Th€  Deserted  House 

*  Tlic  fir.'<t  two  of  these  first  pereived  Britain 
and  Frmlom  ns  their  headings  in  Moxon^H  Afiwa- 
tHre  Po€tn,  lSrt5.  Tho  Condimon  of  the  Maif 
Queen  wa^  also  added  in  1842.  Then,  too,  The 
I)a^  Dream  waM  amplified  from  that  one  scetion 
of  it,  headed  77w  Sla'ping  Beauty,  which  dates 
from  the  1830  volume. 


of  1830  revived.  The  two  volamei 
were  incorporated  into  one  at  the  Bame 
time.  The  piece  To  JE  L.  on  his 
Travels  in  Greece  dates  probably  fnim 
the  illustrated  edition  in  1857»  which  ii 
not  otherwise  important.  T%e  Sea 
Fairies  (1830)  was  revived  about  the 
same  time. 

An  interesting  note  appended  to  this 
edition  (1842)  has  since  Wen  omitted, 
to  the  effect  that  *'7%6  IdyU  of  Dora 
was  partly  suggested  by  one  of  Hias 
IVIitford's  pastorals;  and  the  ballad  of 
Ljady  Clare  by  the  novel  of  Inherit 
ance.^^  Perhaps  a  similar  note  referring 
the  unlearned  to  Dante  for  Ulysses  miy 
not  be  Avholly  uninteresting.  But  we 
strongly  approve  of  the  Laureate^s  plin 
of  resolutely  setting  his  face  against  all 
notes. 

The  Princess.  A  Medley.  1847.  Ai 
this  poem  now  stands,  about  170  lines 
have  been  added  to  the  blank  vene 
of  the  first  edition.  There  are  hardly 
any  omissions ;  but  of  these  more  pres- 
ently. Tho  greater  part  of  the  new 
lines  arc  occasioned  by  the  weaving  into 
the  plot  of  the  piece,  tho  afterthought 
of  the  Princess  cataleptic  seizures,*  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  till  the  seoond 
or,  perhaps,  tho  third  edition.  The  in- 
teicalary  lyrics  (not  Tears^  idle  fearit 
an(l  Swalloto,  swaUoio,  etc.,  but  those 
which  divide  tho  sections)  were  added 
at  the  same  time.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poem  has  gained  by  tbe 
introduction  of  these  Ivrioal  pausioe 
j)laces.  Nearly  the  only  omission  is 
part  of  the  angry  speech  of  the  Prin- 
cess to  Lady  Blanche  after  the  Toumir 
ment ;  some  of  tho  suppressed  lines  an 


peculiarly  forcible;  atlcr   Mingle 
your  likes  (p.  154,  now  edition),  there 

would  come : 

"  Go  help  the  half-brain'd  dwari;  Sodetj, 
To  find  low  motives  unto  noble  deeds, 
To  fix  all  doubt  upon  tho  darker  side; 
Go,  fitter  thou  for  narrowest  neighborhood^ 
Olrl  talker,  haunt  where  gossip  breatfaai 

and  seethes 
And  festers  in  provincial  sloth,"  et& 

Also,  as  an  instance  of  the  immense  !■• 
provcment  producible  by  judicious  alter- 
ation  in  the  well-known   and  alreadj 


*  The  contrast  between  England  and 
in  The  Omdunon  was  also  added. 
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magnificeDt  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  we  may  quote : 


.  "  Thine  is  it  that  our  drama  did  not  die ; 
Nor  flicker  down  to  aimless  pantomime.'' 


1847. 
"AU  the  past 
Mcits  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
/  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  ^otccr*." 

CompariDg  the  passage  with 

1851. 
"All  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
J»  morn  to  morCy  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.^^ 

The  courage  of  writing  "  weeds "  in- 
stead of  the  commonplace  "flowers" 
has  given  the  simile  a  truth  beyond  all 
praise.  An  interesting  line,  exquisitely 
true  to  nature,  is  also  elsewhere  omitted, 
describing  the  interval  between  twilight 
and  dask  as  the  time 


*'  When  the  first  fern-owl  whirrM  about  the 
copse/' 

JnMemoriam.  1850.  There  are  not 
above  five  or  six  alterations  in  the  whole  i 
volume  since  its  first  appearance.  The 
sonnet.  No.  58,  O  Sorrow^  toilt  thou  live 
with  iwe,  was  added  subsequently  to  the 
first  edition. 

Matidy  and  other  PoemSy  1855,  was 
remodelled  somewhat  in  the  new  edition 
of  1869.     (Note  the  slower  sale  of  this 
volume.)     Stanzas  14,  15,  and  16  of  the 
first  section  are  now.    Also  the  whole 
nineteenth    section    (of   seven    pages), ' 
which  is  occupied  in  explaining  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  story — the  child-betro- ' 
thai  of  Maud  and  the  hero — before  only 
hinted  at,  the  subsequent  family  feud, ' 
etc.     In  Part  it..  Section  3,  Courage^ , 
poor  Heart  of  Stone^  tells  us  that  Maud  ' 
IS  dead,  a  fact  which  the  reviewers  had 
qnarrelled    over    in    the    first   edition. 
There  is  also  a  new  stanza  at  the  con- 
clasion  of  the  story.     It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  germ  of  the  romance  of  Maud 
is  found  in  a  small  poem  by  the  Lau- ; 
reate,  first  printed  in  a  volame  of  mis- 
cellaneoas    contributions    entitled    The 
Tribute,    There  is  also  in  existence,  by 
bis  hand,  for  its  place  comes  in  here 
chronologically,  a  sonnet  written  at  the 
dinner  given  to  Macready,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  March  1st,  1857. 
We  quote  two  characteristic  lines :  | 

K«w  8«ai»— Vol  IIL.  No.  2. 


The  IdyJh  of  the  King.  1 859.  The 
first  part  of  this  volume,  that  is,  JBnid 
and  Vivien^  was  privately  printed  as 
JEJnid  and  Nimue  /  or,  T/ie  True  and 
the  False,  1857.  It  comprises  a  thin 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pages.  A  few  copies  are  said  to  be  still 
in  private  hands.* 

±lnoeh  Ardeny  etc.,  1864,  collects 
into  a  volume,  with  some  longer  poems, 
several  pieces  which  appeared  in  various 
periodicals  before  its  publication.  These 
are  :  Sea  Dreams,  Macmillan*8  Maga- 
zine, No.  1 ;  The  Grandmother,  Once 
a  Week,  July  16,  1859  ;  Tithofius,  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  February,  1860; 
Sailor  Boy,  in  a  volume  published 
by  Miss  Faithfull,  A  Welcoms  to  Alex- 
andra, 1863 ;  Mcperiments  in  Quan- 
tity,\  the  ComhiU  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1863  ;  Hequiescat,  stated  to  have 
been  published  before  in  some  miscel- 
lany. 

A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Al- 
fred Teimyson,  1865  (Moxon's  Minia- 
ture Poets),  is  an  interesting  volume  in 
many  ways ;  but  chiefly  as  showing 
which  of  his  poems  the  Laureate  him- 
self sets  most  store  by,  or  considers  aa 
specially  appealing  to  the  hearts  of  his 
general  audience.  It  contains,  besides 
these  new  poems,  The  Captain,  Three 
Sonnets  to  a  Coquette,  and  On  a  Mourn- 
er.  Lady  let  the  Boiling  Drums,  is  a 
kind  of  poetical  duplicate  of  Thy  Voice 
is  heard  through  Rolling  Drums.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  incident  is  nar^ 
rated  in  both  by  the  poet,  ab  extra,  who 
addresses  the  wife.  Still  the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  poem  is  somehow  altered  in 
this  last-published  version,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  action,  its  chief  beauty,  lost 
m  the  change.  Not  so  with  Some  they 
brought  him  Slain  with  Spears,  another 
duplicate  of  Mome  they  brought  her 
Warrior  Dead.  Both  of  these  are  so  fiuQ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
them,  but  the  newly  given  version  con- 
quers, perhaps  by  its  conciseness  and 
exquisite  simplicity.    We  suspect  that 

*  The  dedication  of  the  IdylU  to  Prince  Al- 
bert is  anbsequent  to  the  first  edition. 

f  The  amusing  IVanslatUmH  of  Ifomer  are  omtt. 
ted,    "When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak   upoji 
ourHoHoon?" 
12 
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the  other  intercalary  lyrics  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  originally  also  written  in  du- 
plicate. Would  we  might  be  allowed  a 
glimpse  of  the  nnchosen  versions !  Last, ! 
this  volume  is  interesting  for  a  partial ' 
revival  of  a  poem  of  1832  in  1865.  It 
is  now  headed  My  Life  is  Full  of  Weary 
Days.  It  contained  seven  verses  origi- 
nally; two  are  here  reprinted,  but  we 
can  not  refrain  from  givmg  two  more : 

"  Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will 
And  on  iny  clay  her  darnels  grow. 
Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still, 
And  at  luy  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  mc  if  the  woodbines  blow. 

"  If  thou  art  blest,  my  mother's  smile 
Undimm'd,  if  bees  arc  on  the  wing : 
Then  cease,  ni}'  friend,  a  little  while 
That  I  may  hear  the  throstle  sing 
His  bridal  song,  the  boast  of  spring." 
J.  Leicesteu  Warues. 

Note. — We  subjoin  the  present  number  of 
editions  through  which  the  Laureate^s  works 
have  paHsed  up  to  1 8G4 . 

Poemn.     Sixteenth  edition. 

The  PrinceM,     Twelfth  edition. 

Jn  Memoriam.     Fifteenth  edition. 

Maud.     Sixth  e<lition. 

Idylh  of  the  King,     A  new  edition. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc 


Macmlllan^t  MagadiM. 
THE   HUMAN   BUAIN 

BY  H.  CHARLTON   BABTIAN,  M.B.,  P.L.a. 

The  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
IS  to  the  time  at  which  the  brain  in  man 
arrives  at  maturity  or  attains  its  maxi- 
mum size  have  lK»en  very  various.  The 
English  anatomists  have  been  the  most 
zealous  in  working  out  this  question. 
They  have  weighed  the  organ  m  some 
thousands  of  cases,  including  nei-sons  of 
all  ages ;  and  the  results  of  tueir  inves- 
tigations go  to  prove  tliat,  as  a  rule,  the 
brain  continues  to  increase  in  weight  till 
about  the  twentieth  year,  although  more 
rapidly  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  period 
than  in  the  later;  that  from  about  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year  it  retains 
its  maximum  size,  and  is  subject  only 
to  almost  imperceptible  variations  ; 
while  after  this  latter  period  a  slow  and 
gradual  decrease  takes  place  through 
the  closing  decades  of  life.  The  average 
weight  of  the  female  brain  is  about  five 


ounces  less  than  that  of  the  male,  that  of 
the  latter  being  aboat  forty-nine  ooneet, 
and  that  of  tlie  former  about  forty-foor 
ounces  avoirdupois.  This  weight  of  the 
brain  in  man  is  found  to  be  abgohUdif 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  omin  in 
any  of  the  lower  animals,  with  t£e  ex- 
ceptions of  the  elephant  and  the  whde. 
At  one  time  it  was  imagined  that  the 
relative  weight  of  the  bram  as  compared 
with  the  total  weight  of  the  body  wai 
greater  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  ani- 
mals ;  but  although  this  is  generally  the 
case,  yet  there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  In  man,  it  is  true,  the  propor- 
tion varies  immensely  at  different  penods 
of  life,  and  with  different  states  of  obes- 
ity, and  the  proportionate  weight  of  the 
brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  greater  at 
birth  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
life,  the  ratio  at  this  time  being  about  1 
to  6,  while  that  of  adult  life  may  be 
considered  as  1  to  86.  Comparing  the 
ratio  of  adult  life,  however,  with  that 
met  with  in  the  lower  animals,  we  find 
that  in  certain  of  the  smaller  birds,  a 
few  rodentia,  and  some  of  the  smdler 
American  monkeys,  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  brain  is  greater  than  it  if 
in  man. 

There  has  been  a  much-debated  ques- 
tion as  to  the  bearing  of  the  size  of  the 
brain  in  different  individuals  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  proved  from  the  observations  oi 
M.  Lelut  and  others ;  and  that  is,  that 
when  the  brain  does  not  exceed  about 
32  oz.  in  weight,  it  is  invariably  accom- 
panied either  by  idiocy  or  some  degrse 
of  mental  imbecility.  The  lightest  hu- 
man brains  on  record  iiave  been  exam- 
ined and  described  by  Professor  Mar- 
shall. The  one,  that  of  an  idiot  boy, 
weighed  only  8^  oz. ;  while  of  the 
other,  from  an  idiot  woman,  the  weiriit 
scarcely  exceeded  1 0  os.  Many  eonfhet- 
ing  statements  have  been  made  ooncem- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  bnun  in  dilTersnt 
distinguished  individuals*  Thus  the 
brain  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  said  by 
Wagner  and  many  others  to  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  average ;  bst 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  esti- 
mation of  its  weight  was  not  free  from 
errors.  Certainly  his  skuU  was  amall, 
as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  few  of  Us 
friends  could  succeed  in  getting  theb 
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heads  into  his  hat.  The  brain  of  Baron 
Cuvler  is  about  the  heaviest  yet  on  rec- 
ord ;  it  is  said  to  have  weighed  64  oz. 
The  brain  of  Schiller  was  examined  by 
Cams,  the  celebrated  German  anato- 
.  mist,  and  said  not  to  have  exceeded  the 
average  weight.  Descartes,  Raphael,  and 
Voltaire  are  said  to  have  had  small  heads, 
while  that  of  Napoleon  only  slightly 
exceeded  the  mean  dimensions.  State- 
ments concerning  the  size  of  the  head, 
however,  are  of  little  value  unless  actual 
measurements  have  been  made  ;  as, 
where  an  ocular  examination  only  has 
been  resorted  to,  the  observer  is  so 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  diflferent  pro- 
portions between  the  development  of 
the  face  and  the  cranium  proper.  Thus 
Montaigne,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  Mirabeau, 
and  other  distinguished  men  have  been 
known  to  have  had  both  large  faces 
and  large  brains,  while  in  Bossuet  and 
Kant,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  faces 
were  small,  the  brains  were  large.  When 
we  take  into  account,  however,  the  fact 
that  in  many  persons  whose  intellectual 
capabilities  are  far  below  the  mean,  the 
brain  is  frequently  found  to  exceed  the 
average  weight  by  several  ounces,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  something 
besides  mere  weight  of  brain  is  necessary 
to  insure  mental  superiority.  Thus,  a 
short  time  since,  we  found  the  brain  to 
weigh  55  oz.  in  an  imbecile  man  of  about 
the  middle  age,  whose  intellectual  defect 
was  congenital.  He  never  conversed 
with  others,  spoke  with  hesitation  when 
giving  his  monosyllabic  answers  to  the 
simplest  questions,  had  a  very  deficient 
memory,  and  seemed  to  have  little  notion 
of  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  brain  in  women 
is  less  than  it  is  in  men,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  capacity  of  the  skull  in  the 
two  sexes  is  also  confirmatory  of  this 
result.  But  the  German  anatomists  have 
gone  still  further,  and  Professor  Vogt, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says:  ''The 
type  of  the  female  skull  approaches,  in 
many  respects,  that  of  the  infant,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  that  of  the  lower 
races  ;  and  with  this  is  connected  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  dif- 
^rence  between  the  sexes  as  regards  the 
cranial  cavity  increases  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  so  that  the  male 
Baropean  excels  much  more  the  female 


than  the  negro  the  negress."  The  ob- 
servations bearing  upon  this  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  us  to  receive  it  as  an  accepted 
fact.  Were  it  so,  it  would  certainly  be 
most  interesting  evidence  as  to  the 
effects  of  civilization  as  a  modifying  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  organism,  and 
the  manner  in  which  higher  types  and 
races  may  be  evolved  out  of  those  of  an 
inferior  grade;  for,  as  Professor  Vogt 
says,  "the  lower  the  state  of  culture, 
the  more  similar  are  the  occupations  of 
the  two  sexes.  Among  the  Australians, 
the  Bushmen,  and  other  low  races,  pos- 
sessing no  fixed  habitations,  the  wife 
partakes  of  all  her  husband's  toils,  and 
has,  in  addition,  the  care  of  the  progeny. 
The  sphere  of  occupation  is  the  same  for 
both  sexes;  while  among  the  civilized 
nations  there  is  a  division  both  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  labor.  If  it  be  true  that 
every  organ  is  strengthened  by  exer 
cise,  increasing  in  size  and  weight,  it 
must  equally  apply  to  the  brain,  which 
must  become  more  developed  by  proper 
mental  exercise.'*  If  this  be  the  effect 
of  civilization,  then  may  we  not  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  a  later  and 
more  perfect  type  of  progress  shall 
again  tend  to  restore  the  balance,  by 
calling  more  into  play,  and  giving  a 
wider  sphere  for  the  activity  and  culture 
of  woman's  intellectual  nature  ?  This 
supposition  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
habits  of  individuals,  and  of  the  progress 
of  civilization,  in  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  skull,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  size  and  weight  of  the  brain, 
seems  also  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  obser- 
vations of  Broca.  He  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  num- 
ber of  skulls  from  certain  vaults  and 
cemeteries  in  Paris.  A  certain  number 
of  skulls  were  taken  from  a  common  pit 
in  which  paupers  were  buried,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  from 
private  graves,  which  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occupied  by  people 
of  the  more  educated  classes,  and  a 
striking  difference  was  observed  in  the 
average  cranial  capacity  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  two  series.  The 
measurements,  also,  of  a  series  of  skulls 
of  persons  buried  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  compared  with  those  de- 
rived from  another  series  of  skulls  be- 
longing  to  persons   of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  seemed  to  show  that  the  cra- 
nium of  the  Parisian  population  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  gained  in  capac- 
ity. The  data  from  which  these  conclu- 
sions were  derived  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, so  that,  however  interesting  the 
lacts  may  be,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  subsequent 
investigations  before  we  can  look  upon 
them  as  established  truths. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.     The  im- 
portance of  Jittention  to  these  is  very 
groat,  since  their  principal  office  seems 
to  be  to  increase  in  any  given  brain  the 
amount  of  surface  over  which  the  "  gray 
matter"  of  the  brain  can  be  extended. 
Now,    seeing    that    this    "gray    mat- 
ter" is  supposed  to  bo  connected  in- 
tiinntely  with  the  manifestation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  the  first  impression 
would  be,  that  the  superiority  of  these 
niight  be   in  direct  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  the  convolutions.     This 
view  requires  some  limitations,  however, 
hince,  in  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  their  intricacy  and  development 
nj)pears  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
body,  thougli  it  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tnined  that  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  obeyed  the  same  law. 
This    difficulty  has    been   met   by   M.  i 
l>aillarger.     He  called  attention  to  the  | 
Ihct  that,  "  on  comparing  two  bodies  of  i 
similar  form,  but  of  different  size,  their 
respective  volumes  vary  as  the  cubes  of  , 
their  diameters,  while  the  proportion  of  ; 
their  surfaces  is  as  the  square  of  the  ' 
<liamoters,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vol- 1 
ume  of  a  body  increases  more  rapidly  '■ 
than  the  surface."     From  this  it  will  be 
evident  that,  of  two  animals  of  different ! 
sizes  belonging  to  the  same  order,  the 
brain  of  the  larger,  in  order  to  present 
the  same  proportionate  amount  of  sur- . 
face   for  the  distribution   of   its  gray 
matter,  must  have  its  convolutions  or ; 
surface  folds  more   developed,   if   the  I 
same  ratio  is  to  be  preserved  between ' 
the  relative  amounts  of  gray  and  white 
matter  in  the  brains  of  the  two  animals.  ■ 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  development  of 
the  convolutions,  allowance  must  always  I 
be  made  for  any  differences  in  size  that 
may  exist  between  the  brains  examined. 

Throuffhont  the  classes  of  fishes,  rep- 1 
tiles,  and  birds,  the  comparatively  small , 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth  and ! 


devoid  of  convolationB,  and  only  a  trace 
of  one  principal  fissure  even  is  to  be  met 
with  among  some  of  the  Bmaller  mam- 
malia, such  as  the  bat  and  the  mol& 
Their  complexity  varies  mnch  in  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  mammalia,  thongh  it 
has  been  shown  by  M.  Lenret  that  eadi 
fiimily  has  more  or  less  its  own  distino- 
tive  type.  Hence  arises  a  most  intere8^ 
ing  question :  Can  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  man,  so  far  as  his  brain  is  con- 
corned,  be  at  all  assimilated  to  the  type 
of  the  lower  animals,  or  is  he  immeasD^ 
ably  separated  from  them  in  this  respect 
by  a  gulf  as  broad  as  that  which  sanders 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  from 
theirs  ?  In  reply,  let  us  see  what  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  says  upon  the  sabject, 
since  his  opinions  on  this  point  ooincide 
with  those  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
naturalists  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion. He  remarks :  "  As  to  the  convo- 
lutions, the  brains  of  the  apes  exhibit 
every  stage  of  progress,  from  the  almost 
smooth  brain  of  the  Marmoset  to  the 
Orang  and  the  Chimpanzee,  which  fall 
but  little  below  Man.  And  it  is  most 
remarkable  that,  as  soon  as  all  the  prin- 
cipal sulci  appear,  the  pattern  accoi^ing 
to  which  they  are  arranged  is  identiod 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  suld  of 
man.  The  surface  of  the  brain  of  a 
monkey  exhibits  a  sort  of  a  skeleton 
map  of  man's,  and  in  the  man-like  apes 
the  details  become  more  and  more  filled 
in,  until  it  is  only  in  minor  characterii 
such  as  the  greater  excavation  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  the  constant  presence  of 
fissures  usually  absent  in  man,  and  the 
different  disposition  and  proportions  of 
some  convolutions,  that  the  Chimpan- 
zee's or  the  Orang's  brain  can  be  stnio- 
turally  distinguished  from  Man's."  lo 
connection  with  this  identity  in  the  type 
of  the  convolutions  in  man  and  thebigtier 
apes,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  great 
difference  existing  in  the  size  of  their 
brains.  For  notwithstanding  the  oon- 
siderably  greater  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  Gorilla,  the  largest  brain  of  tUi 
animal  yet  weighed  has  not  exceeded 
20  oz.,  while,  as  we  have  before  statedi 
the  European  human  brain  cannot  pofr 
sibly  perform  its  normal  functions  it  its 
weight  be  less  than  about  32  oz. ;  belov 
this  we  meet  only  with  idiocy  and  men* 
tal  imbecility. 
A  very  great  difference  exists  even 
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among  Europeans  as  to  the  decree  of 
the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  in 
different  individuals,  and  what  is  now 
wanted  is  an  accurate  examination  of 
their  arrangement  in  the  different  tribes 
constituting  the  human  family.     An  ex- 
amination  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Gratiolet  of  the  brain  of  the  celebrated 
Hottentot  Venus,  and  quite  recently,  in 
a  most  valuable  memoir,  Professor  Mar- 
shall has  given   us  the   results   of  his 
examination  of  the  brain  of  a  Bush- 
woman,  accurately   comparing  the  va- 
rious points  in  its  anatomy  with  that  of 
the  average  European  brain,  and  with 
the  brain  of  the  Chimpanzee.     Afler  a 
detailed  examination    of  the  convolu- 
tions, he  says:    "Compared  with   the 
same   parts  in   the  ordinary  European 
brain,  they  are  smaller,  and  in  all  cases 
so  much  less  complicated  as  to  be  far 
more  easily  recognized  and  distinguished 
among  each  other.     This   comparative 
simplicity  of  the  Bushwoman's  brain  is 
of  course  an  indication  of  structural  in- 
feriority, and,  indeed,  renders  it  a  use- 
ful aid  in  the  study  of  the  more  compli- 
cated European  form."     Compared  with 
the  brain  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  as  rep- 
resented by  Gratiolet,  that  of  the  Bush- 
woman  presented   a    remarkable   simi- 
larity, which  is  all  the  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  was  be- 
lieved  by   G.  Cuvier  to  have  been   a 
Bushwoman  of  small  stature,  so  that,  as 
Professor  Marshall  says,  "  their  common 
inferiority  to  the  European  brain  may 
justify  the  expectation  that  future  in- 
quiries   will  show  characteristic  pecul- 
iarities  in  degree   of  convolutional  de- 
velopment in  the  different  leading  races 
of   mankind."     Although,    as    regards 
size — its  weight  being  about  31-5  oz.,  or 
slightly   less   than   the  lowest   healthy 
European  female  brain — and   the  low 
development  of  its  convolutions,  there  is 
an  evident  leaning  with  this  brain  of  the 
Bushwoman,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  towards   the  higher 
quadrumanous  form's ;  yet  still  the  sum 
of  their  convolutional   characters  indi- 
cates a  greater  difference  between  them 
and  the    highest  ape's    brain   yet    de- 
scribed, than  between  them  and  the  Euro- 
pean brain.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
absolate  certainty  that  there  is  less  dif- 
ference in  convolutional  development  be- 
tween their  brains  and  that  of  the  '^  high- 


est ape,  than  between  the  latter  and  the 
lowest   quadrumanous  animal."     Much 
has  been  said  concerning  the  actual  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  convolutions 
in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  and  attempts 
have   been  made   to  find   well-marked 
lines    of   demarcation    between    them. 
Such  attempts  have,  however,  not  been 
crowned  by  any  very  definite  results, 
since  the  differences  met  with  are  varia- 
tions in  degree,  and  not  of  kind.     The 
type  in  both  being  identical,  in  addition 
to  the  less  complex  development  of  the 
convolutions  in  the  higher  apes,  certain 
fissures  are  more  apparent  in  them,  sep- 
arating   some    of   the  lobes,   while   in 
man  the  most  notable  divergence  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  specially  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  frontal  convolutions,  the 
size   of  the   so-called   "  supra-marginal 
lobule,"  formed  by  the  extreme  develop- 
ment on  each  side  of  a  convolution  of 
the  median    or  parietal  lobe,  and  the 
greatly  increased  development  of  certain 
connecting  convolutions  of  the  posterior 
lobes  which  serve  to  unite   these  with 
those  of  the  parietal  region.     These  con- 
necting convolutions,  or  ^^  plia  de  pas- 
sage "  of  Gratiolet,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  their  vastly  increased  de- 
velopment is  certainly  a  most  character- 
istic point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Euro- 
pean human  brain.     The  interesting  fact 
has  been  revealed  by  Marshall  that  in 
the  brain  of  the  Bushwoman  these  "  con- 
necting convolutions  are,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  European  brain,  still 
more    remarkabljr    defective    than    the 
primary  convolutions."     In  man  it  is  the 
development  of  the  connecting  convolu- 
tions that  obliterates  the  fissure  bound- 
ing the  occipital  lobe,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to  as  being  more  easily 
seen  in  the  higher  apes.     But  besides 
size   there   is  a  still   further  difference 
with  regard  to  these  interesting  convo- 
lutions.    In  man  V-ey  are  quite  super- 
ficial, whil^  in  nearly  all  the  apes  they 
are  mori.  or  less  covered  by  a  sort  of 
operculum  or  projection  forwards  of  a 
development  from  each  of  the  posterior 
lobes.     For  a  time  this  absolutely  super- 
ficial position  of  the  ^^plis  de  passage  ^^ 
was  maintained  by  Gratiolet  to  be  the 
peculiarity  distinguishing  the  brain  of 
man  from  those  of  the  higher  apes.    Ac- 
cording to  Marshall,  however,  one  of 
the  most  essentially  human  characters  in 
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the  brain  of  man  is  the  want  of  sym- 
metry in  the  arrangement  of  its  primary 
fissures  and  convolutions  on  the  two 
]iemispheres.  This  asymmetrical  condi- 
tion was  well  marked  in  the  brains  of 
tlio  Bush  woman  and  the  Hottentot 
Venus,  though  even  in  the  brains  of  the 
highest  apes  the  departure  from  abso- 
lute symmetry  of  these  parts  on  the  two 
Hides  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

Other  considerations  to  which  I  will 
now  allude  make  this  asvmmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  convoltitions  on  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  human  brain  a 
matter  of  extreme  interest.     Some  years 
ago  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  IJoyd, 
as  a  result  of  his  most  extensive  investi- 
gation into  the  weight  of  the  brain  and 
its  component  parts,  that  he  almost  in- 
variably foimd  the  left  cerebral  liemi- 
sj)here  heavier  by  nearly  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  than  that  of  the  right  side. 
Wo  have  ourselves  also  recently  been 
investigating  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
dilTerent  i)arts  of  the  human  brain,  and 
Ijavc   obtained    some   curious   and    in- 
teresting results  from   an   examination 
of  the  convolutional  gray  matter  of  the 
(;orebrum.     For,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  different  specific  gravities  are  met 
with  in  the  same  brain  of  gray  matter 
from  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
convolutions  respectively  (the  nature  of 
these  variations  being  pretty  constant 
when  different  brains  are  examined),  we  [ 
have  very  frequently  found  differences ! 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  and  more-  [ 
over  that  the  average  specific  gravity  for  | 
gray  matter  from  each  of  these  three, 
regions  is  about  two  degrees  higher  on  j 
the  left  than  it  is  on  the  corresponding 
j>art  of  the  right  hemisphere.   Although 
the  average  numbers  are  higlier,  how- 
ever, on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side, 
it  is  by  no  means  always  so  in  every  ■ 
brain,  or,  when  it   does   occur,  in   all 
three  regions  of  the  same  brain.     This! 
<litrerence  seems  to  be  met  with  more ; 
frequently  in  the  gray  matter  from  the 
])arietal  convolutions  than  in  that  from 
I  lie  frontal  or  occipital  regions.     Very 
rarely  indeed  has  an  excess  of  density 
been  met  with  on  the  right  side.    At  all 
events  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  \ 
specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  is  not 
tiie  same  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
cerebrum,  and  that,  just  as  it  is  special- 


ized by  its  localization  in  certain  convo- 
lutions, 80  do  we  find  a  farther  special- 
ization of  strnctnre  as  indicated  oy  di^ 
fercnccs  in  its  specific  gravity.  For  may 
not  these  changes  be  in  some  way  in- 
dicative of  different  functions  appertain- 
ing to  the  several  convolutions?  lie 
average  increase  of  specific  gravity  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  left  hemisphere 
niay  perhaps  partly  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  the  absolutely  greater  weight  of 
this  half  of  the  cerebrum  as  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Boyd,  though  perhaps  it  may  also 
be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
of  the  two  asymmetrical  hemispheres,  a 
very  slight  excess  of  convolutional  com- 
plexity is  most  frequently  met  on  that 
of  the  left  side.  May  not  the  greater 
use  also  of  the  right  side  of  the  body 
have  something  to  do  with  the  increased 
weight  of  the  left  hemisphere  ? 

In  connection  with  this  structural  di^ 
ferencc  of  the  two  hemispheres,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  allude  to  certain  the- 
ories which  have  been  advocated  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  cerebrum. 
Some  years  ago  the  theory  w*as  ad- 
vanced by  ]M.  Paul  Broca,  that  the  por- 
tion of  brain  concerned  with  the  faculty 
of  language  was  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
left  hemisphere ;  and  he  even  went 
farther,  since  he  attempted  to  localiie 
it  more  specially  in  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
in  this  country,  was  also  led  independ- 
ently to  believe  that  impairment,  not  of 
the  powers  of  articulation  only,  but  of 
the  command  of  language  of  any  kind 
as  a  mechanism  for  the  communication 
of  ideas,  was  especially  connected  with 
lesions  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  and 
paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 
He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  ob- 
serving that  almost  invariably,  when 
paralysis  of  the  body  was  associated 
with  this  impairment  of  the  faculty  of 
language,  the  injury  to  the  brain  was 
found  to  be  in  the  left  hemisphere, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  lesions  of 
the  right  hemisphere  and  left  paralysis 
werv!  not  usually  associated  witb  any 
such  impairment.  Exceptions  have, 
however,  been  met  with  to  this  rule; 
but,  even  should  it  prove  that  future 
observations  will  confirm  the  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  different 
effects  result  from  injuries  to  one  <ir 
other  side  of  the  brain,  we  should  still 
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have  an  enigma  of  a  most  puzzling  na- 
ture to  resolve.  But  we  may  well  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  belief  that  any  such 
faculty  as  that  of  language  could  be  re- 
stricted to  a  portion  of  one  hemisphere 
only,  unless  it  were  proved  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  of  the  most  in- 
disputable character.  For  is  it  possible 
to  look  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind 
when  engaged  in  referring  known  ob- 
jects or  ideas  to  certain  special  and 
conventional  attributes,  such  as  names 
really  are,  as  any  thing  different  from 
an  ordinary  process  of  reasoning  ?  But, 
if  this  be  the  correct  view  to  take  of  the 
nature  of  naming  and  language  con- 
sidered as  intellectual  operations,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  in  order  to  retain 
the  theory  of  Broca,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  either  our  general 
power  of  reasoning,  or  else  the  faculty 
of  memory,  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere! What  evidence  we  possess 
bearing  upon  the  subject  seems  rather 
to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
^double  nature  and  somewhat  asym- 
metrical condition  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum,  there  must 
be  a  pretty  close  correspondence  in 
function  between  similar  parts  on  the 
two  sides.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as 
regards  the  lower  functions  of  sensation 
and  power  over  locomotory  acts,  the 
brain  is  essentially  a  double  organ,  each 
hemisphere  in  these  respects  ministering 
to  the  sensations  and  powers  of  move- 
ment of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  ; 
and  from  this  analogy  it  has  also  been 
attempted  by  many  to  show  that  this 
duplex  condition  of  the  brain  as  an 
organ  is  associated  with  a  certain  du- 
ality of  mind  or  consciousness.  Such  a 
theory  of  the  "  Duality  of  Mind,"  has 
been  most  fully  expounded  by  Dr.  Wi- 
gan,  who  believed  that  a  separate  train 
of  reasoning  could  be  conducted  by 
each  hemisphere  separately.  This  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  pure  theory,  and 
the  facts  cited  are  almost  equally  ex- 
plicable from  a  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  all  mental  operations, 
and  the  supposition  that  in  cases  of  ap- 
parent duality  a  rapid  alternation  of 
consciousness  takes  place.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  pretty  well  authenticated  cases 
have  been  recorded,  in  which,  with  ex- 


treme disease  and  destruction  of  tissue, 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  cerebrum,  all 
the  mental  faculties  have  appeared  in- 
tact. A  general  diminution  of  the  men- 
tal power  has  been  observed,  but  no 
aberration  of  special  faculties.  This 
would,  of  course,  point  to  the  belief 
that  the  functions  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum 
are  identical. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  specula- 
tions as  to  the  functional  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  two  halves  of  the  cere- 
brum, to  the  equally  interesting  inquiry 
concerning  the  functions  of  their  com- 
ponent lobes.  Are  we  to  admit  the 
Droad  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the 
anterior  lobes  are  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  more  strictly  intel- 
lectual faculties,  while  the  posterior 
are  principally  concerned  with  the  pro- 
pensities? Can  we  in  fact  say  which 
lobes  may  be  considered  to  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  highest  faculties, 
and  which  are  therefore  most  character- 
istic of  man  ? 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  compara- 
tive anatomists  that  the  brain  in  many 
fishes  is  made  up  of  three  pairs  of  gan- 
glia in  longitudinal  series,  followed  by  a 
single  median  portion  representing  the 
cerebellum,  which  lies  on  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  continuation  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Of  these  three  pairs  of  ganglia 
the  most  anterior,  or  olfactory,  are  al- 
most invariably  the  smallest,  while  the 
posterior,  answering  to  certain  portions 
of  the  so-called  central  ganglia  in  man 
are  usually  notably  larger  than  the  me- 
dian pair.  This  median  pair  is,  how- 
ever, the  one  to  which  we  wish  particu- 
larly to  call  attention,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  most  anterior  of  the  central  gan- 
glia in  man,  of  which  its  two  halves 
are  partly  composed,  these  are  the  only 
representatives  of  those  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres which  in  him  attain  such  an  enor- 
mous development.  It  can  be  shown, 
moreover,  that  these  rudiments  of  the 
cerebrum  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
foreshadowings  of  the  entire  organ,  but 
that  they  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  re- 
garded as  answering  to  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  only. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  brain  met 
with  in  ascending  through  the  series  of 
vertebrated  animals,  speaking  gener- 
ally, may  be  said  to  be  especially  due. 
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partly  to  a  dinriiiutio  n  in  the  size  of  the 
olfactory  lobrjs,  though  more  particu- 
larly to  the  progressively  increasing 
size  of  the  cerebrfl  hemispheres,  and 
the  degree  jf  their  backward  extension, 
at  first  o»  er  the  p  ^sterior  pair  of  gan- 
glia, and  Jistly  ovei  the  cerebellum  itself. 
Throughout  the  •  classes  of  fishes,  am- 
phibia, /eptiles,  ai  id  birds,  though  the 
cerebr?*i  ganglia  go  on  increasing  in 
size,  Btill  they  ar3  the  representatives 
only  of  the  anterior  lobes.  In  the  lower 
mammalia  the  middle  lobes  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  then  gradually  in- 
crease m  size,  till  at  last,  in  the  higher 
forms,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes  appear.  If  we  inquire  as 
to  the  method  of  development  of  the 
brain  in  the  human  embryo,  we  find 
that  here  also  the  same  order  is  ob- 
served. The  first  traces  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  evidently  rudiments 
only   of  the   anterior    lobes,   inclosing 


same  subject.  He  says:  "It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  though, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex- 
tends, there  is  one  true  Btractural  break 
in  the  series  of  forms  of  simian  brainSi 
this  hiatus  does  not  lie  betw^eon  man 
and  the  man-like  apes,  but  between  the 
lower  and  the  lowest  Simians;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  old  and  new- 
world  apes  and  monkeys,  and  the  le- 
murs. Every  lemur  which  has  yet  been 
examined,  in  fact,  has  its  cerebeliam 
partially  visible  from  above*  and  its 
posterior  lobe,  with  the  contained  po^ 
terior  cornu  and  hippocampus  minor, 
more  or  less  rudimentary.  £very  mar- 
moset, American  monkey,  baboon,  or 
man-like  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has  its 
cerebellum  entirely  hidden,  posteriorly, 
by  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  possesses  a 
large  posterior  cornu,  with  a  well  de- 
veloped hippocampus  minor." 
In  connection  with  these  facts  con- 


the  anterior  pair  of  central  ganglia,  as .'  corning  the  development  of  the  cere- 
in  fishes :  at  progressively  later  periods    brum  m  the  vertebrate  series,  and  in 


these  increase  in  size  and  extend  back- 
wards, covering  successively  the  pos- 
terior ganglia  and  the  cerebellum,  by 
the  development  and  growth  from  the 
original  portions,  first  or  the  middle 
and  then  of  the  posterior  lobes.  The 
backward  development  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  extent  to  which  they 
cover  the  cerebellum,  have,  indeed,  by 
some  anatomists  been  considered  as  a 
rough  guide  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
animal.  The  possession,  indeed,  of  pos- 
terior lobes  overlapping  the  cerebellum, 
with  structures  contained  in  them,  has 


the  human  embryo,  let  us  call  to  our 
recollection  the  convolutionai  differeneet 
stated  to  obtain  between  man  and  the 
apes,  and  the  greatly  increased  develop- 
ment in  him  of  the  transition  convolo- 
tions  of  the  posterior  lobes  and  the 
"supra-marginal  lobule"  adjacent  to 
them.  These  facts  surely  are  sufficient 
to  make  us  direct  our  inquiries  with  in* 
creased  interest  towards  all  details  bear- 
ing upon  the  growth  and  anatomy  of 
the  2^osterior  parts  of  the  brain ;  smce 
in  them  do  we  fiod  most  of  those  cer- 
ebral differences  which  servo  to  disUn- 
guish  man  from  the  lower  animals.    Of 


been  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  ;  especial  interest,  therefore,  are  Profe^ 


importance,  that  one  celebrate-il  anato- 
mist in  this  country  sought  to  make  it  the 
fundamental  distinction  diticrentiating 
man  from  the  higher  apes ;  and  on  this 
account  to  place  him  in  the  zoOlogic^il 
scale  alone,  in  a  distinct  sub-class  of  the 
mammalia.  These  statements,  in  the 
face  of  such  abundant  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  naturally  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  other  anato- 
mists. We  will  not  recapitulate  points 
of  a  controversy,  which  it  would  be  bet- 
ter rather  to  bury  in  oblivion,  but  will 
quote  from  Professor  Huxley  statements 
ooneennug  the  cerebral  lobes  in  the 
quadrumana,  which  have  received  the 
acceptance    of  fellow-workers    in    the 


sor  Marshall's  observations  upon  the 
occipital  convolutions  of  a  brain  belong- 
ing to  an  individual  of  so  low  a  race  as 
that  of  the  Bushwoman,  when  be  states 
as  follows :  "  The  three  rows  of  oec^ 
ital  co?rvolu(ion8,  which  in  qnadronur 
nous  brains  of  moderate  complexity  are 
simple  and  easily  distinguishable,  bnt 
which  in  the  anthropoid  apos  assume  a 
puzzling  complexity,  become,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  human  brain  so  highly 
complicated  and  involved  with  the  ex- 
ternal connecting  convolutions  diat  a 
detailed  description  of  them  is  almost 
impossible.  Considered  generally,  th^ 
are  remarkably  defective  m  total  deptn 
and    in    individual  complexity  in  the 
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Bashwoman's  brain.  The  vertical  depth 
of  the  three  rows  and  of  their  connect- 
ing convolutions  in  the  European  brain 
is  2.75  inches  ;  in  the  Hottentot  Venus 
brain  2.25  inches;  in  the  Bushwonian 
only  2  inches.  This  deficiency  affects 
all  three  rows  of  occipital  convolutions, 
bat  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  in- 
ferior row,  along  the  lower  border  and 
extreme  point  of  the  occipital  lobe. 
This  isi  perhaps,  the  most  defective 
region  of  the  Bushwoman's  cerebrum." 
It  has  also  been  mentioned  before  that 
in  this  brain  the  highly  important  ex- 
ternal connecting  folds  or  ^^pliade  pas- 
sage "  were,  "  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  European  brain,  still  more  re- 
markabl;^  defective  than  the  primary 
^convolutions." 

Can  we  maintain,  after  evidence  such 
as  we  have  just  detailed,  that  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  man  are 
the  parts  most  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
those  higher  intellectual  operations  by 
the  excellence  of  which  he  is  so  very  far 
removed  from  the  highest  quadruraana  ? 
Does  not  the  developmental  history  of 
the  cerebrum  point  rather  to  the  infer- 
ence that,  so  far  as  any  localization  of 
faculties  is  possible,  we  should  be  led  to 
expect  that  the  anterior  lobes,  in  har- 
mony with  their  early  appearance  in  the 
vertebrate  series,  would  be  more  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  intellectual 
faculties  or  feelings  of  a  lower  type, 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
every  vertebrate  animal,  be  it  fish, 
reptile,  bird,  or  mammal ;  that  the  mid- 
dle lobes,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  lower  mammalia,  would  deal  with 
intellectual  operations  of  a  more  com- 
plex kind  ;  while,  finally,  the  posterior 
lobes  appearing  only  in  the  highest  mam- 
mals, and  whose  development  culminates 
60  significantly  in  man,  should  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  the  organs  destined  to 
take  the  most  active  part  in  those  high- 
est and  most  subtle  intellectual  opera- 
tions which  are  his  proud  prerogatives  ? 
Of  course,  we  can  quite  imagine  that 
the  increased  development  of  the  cer- 
ebrum in  the  vertebrate  s^es  would 
produce  continual  specializations  of  func 
tion,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  there 
woald  be  an  increased  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  thorough  interdependence 
and  connection  between  these  faculties, 
ieoding  to  blend  them  more  closely  and 


inextricably  together  into  that  mesh  work 
of  relations  of  which  our  psychical  na- 
ture is  known  to  consist.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  almost  as  impossible 
to  have  any  minute  localization  of  inde- 
pendent faculties  as  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  portion  out  our  psychical  nature  into 
any  great  number  of  operations  radi- 
cally different  from  one  another.  Still, 
broad  groups  of  functions  may  be  moro 
intimately  connected  with  particular 
lobes  ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  then 
we  believe  the  evidence  in  our  posses- 
sion points  to  the  posterior  rather  than 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  as 
those  concerned  more  especially  with 
the  highest  intellectual  operations. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

WYSE'S  EXCURSION  IN  THE  PELOPON- 
NESUS.* 

These  volumes  are  the  record  of  a 
tour  in  the  Peloponnesup,  made  in  the 
year  1858  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  then 
our  Minister  at  Athens.  It  was  under- 
taken partly  for  health,  and  to  gain  some 
respite  and  refreshment  from  the  heat 
and  dust  of  Athens;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  had  also  before  him  objects  con- 
nected with  his  public  duties,  and  ho 
wished  to  examine  and  see  for  himself 
the  state  and  progress  of  one  of  the 
most  considerable  portions  of  the  Greek 
kingdom.  After  the  Crimean  war,  a 
Financial  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  three  protecting  powers  to  inquire 
into  the  resources  of  Greece,  and  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  allegations  of  the 
Greek  government  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  country  and  the  impossibility  of 
paying  the  interest  of  the  guaranteed 
debt  were  to  be  trusted.  Of  this  com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  English, 
French,  and  Russian  Ministers  at 
Athens,  aided  by  two  assistant  Com- 
missioners, Sir  Thomas  Wyse  was  pres- 
ident. It  was  comprehensive  in  its  in- 
vestigations and  very  diligent  in  its 
labors ;  it  collected  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation ;  it  drew  up  a  report,  which 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and 


*  An  Exeurxion  in  the  Petoponnfmu  in  the  Year 
1858.  By  Sir  Thomab  Wtsb,  K.C.B.  Edited 
by  his  Niece,  Winifred  M.  Wtbb.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Two  Yolomes.  London :  Day 
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accompanied  it  by  a  series  of  elaborate 
and    detailed    papers  on  the  separate 
lieads  of  inquiry,  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  but  which  are  said  to 
be  of  great  interest  and  value.    But  it 
failed  to  convince  the   Greek  govern- 
ment that  the  difficulty  of  paying  their 
debts  lay,  not  in  the  slenderuess  of  their 
lesources,   but  in  their  own  palpably 
vicious   way   of   managing  them,   and 
their    manifest  disinclination  to  apply 
even  the  most  obvious  remedies.    To 
collect  materials  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mission was  one  of   the   olyects  kept 
before  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  in  his 
Peloponnesian  tour.     But  he  was  also  a 
scholar  and   an   accomplished  man  of 
letters;    and  he  visited  and  looked  at 
the  country  through  which  ho  travelled 
with  the  interest  and  iuquisitiveness  of 
a  student  of  ancient  Greek  civilization, 
as  well  as  with  the  practical  eye  of  a 
])ublic  man  intent  on  the  present  im- 
provement and  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try.     His  journal  combines  the  obser- 
vations and  reflections  of  an  admirer 
of  old  Greek  art  and  literature   with  j 
those  of  the  political  economist  and  the  , 
diplomatist,  watchful  for  the  facts  of  : 
popular  habits  and  development,  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  and  the  statistics  of  : 
j>roduce  and  trade.     The  work  was  not 
tinished    as   its    author   intended ;    the  [ 
labor  of  revising  and  i)utting  into  shape  I 
was  interrupted  by  his  death ;   but  ho  j 
deemed  that  it  would  contribute  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  he  had  taken  i 
so  much  pains  to  examine,  and  he  was 
earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  pub- ' 
lished.     His  wish  has  been  fultillea  by ' 
his  niece,  who  has  brought  the  utmost 
devotion   to    discharge    the    trust    be- 
queathed to  her  by  her   uncle.      The 
book,  as  published,  bears  traces  of  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which, 
like  every  book  which  its  author  does 
not  bring  to  completion,  it  appears  be- 
fore us.     The  work  of  condensation  and 
rearrangement  is  impossible  lor  an  ed- 
itor, however  obvious  the  necessity  for  j 
it,  and  the  likelihood  that  it  was  intend- , 
ed.      The  meaning  of   references   and 
hasty   notes   is   not   always   to   be   re- . 
covered;  jiassages  in  all  probability  left. 
for  rewritmg  and  further  development, 
cannot  now  be  amended  or  explained ; 
and  a  list  of  errata,  which  might  be 
considerably  enlarged,  shows  that  the, 


author's  handwriting  has  not  alwaji 
clearly  told  its  purport.  Bat  the  work 
is  that  of  a  well-prepared  and  very  in- 
telligent observer,  who  had  unnBiially 
favorable  opportunities  for  seeing  what 
he  wished  to  see,  and  was  extremdy 
well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  what 
he  saw. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and  his  partT— a 
tolerably  large  one,  inclading  ladies— 
first  proceeded  to  Monemvasia,  the  ea- 
rious  Laconian  counterpart  to  oar  Co^ 
nish  and  Breton  St.  Michael's  Moimtii 
of  which  a  characteristic  sketch  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  his  first  volnme.  It 
is  a  place  out  of  the  beaten  track  evea 
of  travellers  in  the  Morea ;  and  the  ao* 
count  of  it,  and  of  the  visit  to  it,  ia  ex- 
cellently given.  Tlio  grandear  of  th^ 
rugged  rock,  and  the  brilliant  light  of 
sky  and  sea  about  it ;  the  ruinons  decay 
in  which  all  works  of  man  npon  it, 
whether  of  former  generations  or  of  the 
present,  present  themselves  to  the  ▼isI^ 
or;  the  mingled  traces  of  the  variooi 
powers  which  have  used  it  as  a  bnl- 
wark ;  the  eager  childish  liveliness  and 
simplicity  of  tne  quick-witted  people  of 
the  sleepy,  sunny,  tumble-down  viUaga 
at  its  foot,  excited  to  the  utmoat  pitch 
of  amazement,  curiosity,  and  perhaps 
hope,  by  the  astonishing  apparition  of 
an  English  war-steamer  in  their  porti 
and  a  veritable  English  Minister  in  tlis 
flesh  scrambling  among  their  rocks,  ttdt 
ing  Greek  with  Eparchs  and  Demarehsi 
and  drinking  cofiec  in  the  Bishop's  hoots 
— all  this  is  described  with  great  spiriti 
and  with  full  appreciation,  not  onlj  rf 
the  picturesque  and  historical  interBH 
of  the  scene,  but  of  its  grotesque  odd- 
ness: 

''At  ten  wo  followed  to  shore  in  fhe  cuh 
tain's  gig,  and  experienced  some  difficul^ii 
picking  our  way  through  the  rocks  to  the 
hhdge.  The  authorities  were  already  then 
to  moot  us — the  Kparch,  a  silent  jejune  msa, 
in  islnn<l  trousers ;  tlic  Demarch,  in  creditililr 
clean  fustanella;  and  the  doctor,  in  FkasK 
dress,  ])resenting  a  good  epitome  of  the  tiaa- 
sition  through  which  manners  and  cusloas 
arc  liustcuing  in  (ircccc.  They  were  attend* 
c(l  hy  a  whoh^  train  of  merry  urchinSi  anned 
with  knapsacks  and  slates,  who,  boni  fids 
bounvl  for  school,  could  not  resist  the  temp* 
tation  of  gazing  on  the  Frank  new-coinei& 
The  road  near  the  bridge  \»  tolerable,  but 
this  past,  all  traces  of  the  kind  Tanlshed. 
We  liad  to  scramble  through  huge  blocks  off 
limestone  rock,  seamed  with  oxiagonite,  f  "^ 
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from  above,  along  the  cliff,  over  the  narrow 
isthmus  towards  the  soath  side,  where  we 
were  informed  the  town  lay  packed  up  be- 
tween its  old  parallel  walls,  but  of  which  we 
could  see  no  hint  until  we  arrived  at  the  gate. 
Our  eorUge  by  this  time  embraced  nearly 
half  the  population.  All  sorts  of  fustanellas, 
island  trousers,  and  one  or  two  *  Young 
Greece*  pale  and  travelled  faces,  in  French 
dress  and  white  neckcloths  (I  am  thankful 
there  were  no  gants  glacis),  leading  the  way. 
After  half  an  hour's  hot  walk  we  reached  a 
ruinous  gateway,  guarded  by  two  soldiers, 
and  crowded  by  the  Primates,  ready  to  wel- 
come us,  and  entered  the  burgo,  or  town.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  first  glance  was  not 
encouraging.  The  whole  place  makes  a 
wretched  tumble-down  appearance.  Streets 
narrow  and  precipitous,  still  Turkish ;  pave- 
ment broken  up  in  block  and  hole ;  houses, 
many  of  them  Venetian  born,  crumbling  and 
disconsolate  enough.  The  streets  had  a  few 
open  shops,  with  here  and  there  an  old  tailor 
working  at  island  trousers,  the  thriving  trade 
of  the  place." 

The  church  of  this  strange  place 
united  in  itself  a  number  of  incongru- 
ous memorials  of  its  former  history. 
Its  decided  Western  physiognomy  at 
once  struck  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  a  keen 
observer  of  differences  in  things  ecclesi- 
astical between  the  Greek  and  his  own 
(Roman  Catholic)  communion.  The 
interior  architecture,  arrangement,  and 
decoration,  he  says,  are  still  Catholic. 
On  the  " Eikonostasis,"  the  "Christ" 
appears  to  be  early  Venetian  ;  while  the 
"  Fanagia,"  on  the  other  side,  is  "  ortho- 
dox Onental."  Turkish  art  appears  in 
the  mother-of-pearl  framing  of  a  small 
shrine,  while  the  pulpit  appears  to  be 
**  renaissance."  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  two  canopies  were  pointed  out 
which  were  said  to  mark  the  place  of 
the  thrones  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus 
and  his  empress,  the  Byzantine  patrons 
of  Monemvasia,  whose  Bishop  is  said 
to  have  claimed,  according  to  a  decree 
of  Andronicns,  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  place  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  Synod,  if  the  Patriarch  was  absent, 
and  above  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  Monemvasia  is  a  state 
prison,  and  had  lately  been  occupied  by 
a  certain  distinguished  prisoner,  one 
General  Spiro  Milio ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  observed  that  the  custom  of  en- 
graving moral  sentences  on  walls  pre- 
Tailed  at  Monemvasia  as  well  as  in  the 
Tower  of  Loudon.    General  Spiro  Milio 


had  recorded — to  the  amusement,  appar* 
ently,  of  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him — on  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
his  conviction  that "  after  darkness  comes 
light,"  and  that  "  all  passions  and  prej- 
udices are  transitory,  but  only  Truth 
eternal."  At  Monemvasia  nobody  had 
ever  seen  a  steamer  near  •  *'  we  only  see 
steamers  pass  on  the  edge  of  the  sea," 
they  said,  "  but  they  never  come  near- 
er." It  is  a  place  without  trade  or  man- 
ufacture, and  nothing  can  be  grown  on 
the  rock.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  like  Leake, 
inquired  in  vain  about  Malmsey  wine; 
"the  people  seemed  to  know  nothing 
of  its  name  or  renown."  It  is  hard  to 
understand  what  the  inhabitants  can 
find  to  do.  Half  the  houses  are  unin- 
habited, and  a  large  number  were  falling 
into  ruin.  Yet  the  place  has  two  "  De- 
motic or  primary"  schools,  and  one 
"  Hellenic,"  or  superior  one ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  read  and  write  ; 
newspapers  abounded,  and  there  was  a 
cafe  and  billiard  room ;  there  was  an 
air  of  health,  freshness,  and  content 
about  the  population ;  and  the  young 
ladies,  full  of  gayety  and  cheerfulness, 
appeared  in  "  bright  green  satin  jackets 
and  incipient  crinolines." 

The  party  landed  in  Maina,  and  trav- 
elled up  the  plain  of  the  Eurotas  to 
Sparta ;  thence  across  Taygetus  into  the 
plain  of  Messenia,  and  by  Ithome,  Bassaj, 
and  Olympia,  through  the  rugged  moun- 
tain gorges  which  lead  down  by  Megas- 
pelion  to  Vostitza  and  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
mth.  From  thence  they  skirted  the 
shores  of  the  gulf,  and  returned  by 
Corinth  to  Athens.  The  line  which 
they  took  excluded  Argolis  and  the 
western  coast,  as  well  as  the  central 
Arcadian  uplands  ;  but  they  went 
through  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  is  enthusiastic,  but  not  unreason- 
ably so,  in  his  admiration  of  this  singu- 
larly magnificent  region.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus has  —  what  northeastern  Greece 
so  much  wants  —  water  and  verdure. 
Its  fat  alluvial  plains  have  rivers  running 
through  them,  are  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  are  ready  for  the  most  abun- 
dant crops;  and  the  noble  mountains 
which  frame  them  round  furnish  ex- 
amples, not  only  of  the  wildest  and 
most  savage  rock  scenery  on  a  vast 
scale,  but  of  that  combination  of  green 
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wood  and  ever-flowing  waters  which  is 
so  rare  in  the  austere  mountains  round 
Athens.  The  smiling  beauty  and  soft- 
ness of  the  valley  of  Sparta  form  a 
curious  contrast  with  our  ideas  of  the 
hard,  stern  character  of  the  Spartans  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  it  suits 
witli  what  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  speaks  of 
as  the  "  rich  semi-oriental  Sparta  of  the 
Odyssey."  I>ut  Taygetus  hangs  over 
the  whole,  and  the  girdle  of  solemn 
mountains  gives  what  is  wanted  of  se- 
verity to  the  scene.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
thus  describes  it,  and  the  impression 
which  it  produces : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  soo  more  abundance  with 
less  uniformity.  All  kinds  of  luxuriance  in 
full  proiluce — the  sharp  green  mulberry,  the 
tender  vine,  the  valonea  in  sturdy  masses, 
oran*res  and  lemons— embosominp  bright-tiled 
liouses  ;  com,  like  a  very  sea,  below  us  ;  and 
throu;;h  the  whole,  dumps  of  cyi)resses, 
mark  in  jr  two  realms  departed  for  ever — old 
(J recce  and  aged  Turkey — and  breaking  up 
the  monotony,  both  pictorial  and  historic, 
Sparta  the  new,  in  the  midst  of  this,  was 
hardly  discroverable,  except  as  n  string  of 
]>leasant  places,  with  here  and  there  a  twink- 
ling of  the  Eurotas  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
profusion.  Life,  and  work,  and  reward,  are 
seen  now  in  all  tliis  ;  but  it  is  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  its  ancient  renown  or  ancient  pro- 
])rietors.  Here  is  found  whatever  the  most 
industrious  or  the  most  luxurious  could  de- 
sire, and,  to  complete  the  picture,  Tayjretus 
rises  beyond,  the  ^eat  mountain  guardian  of 
all,  its  upright  wall  rising  from  the  plain,  its 
ridgy  defiles,  its  outstanding  spurs,  each  a 
base  v)f  a  citadel,  gloomy,  grand,  unchanging ; 
all  this  has  another  influence,  and  comprising 
the  adjoining  scenery  of  Menelaion,  stretching 
off  to  Parnon,  in  its"  stern  Tzakonian  charac- 
ter, })ring*  back  the  temper  to  a  more  Doric 
mood,  and  braces  up  to  manly  thought  what 
would  else  dissolve  under  g(?ntler  inlkiences. 
I  saw  in  it  such  a  landscape  as  nature  chooses 
v.iien  she  makes  Tells,  and  raises  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  spirits,  the  strongest  at- 
ta<'hment  to  soil,  with  the  tinnest  nen-es  and 
re-'nlves  to  defend  it.  My  first  impression  on 
seoing  Sparta  and  its  plain,  years  ago — it 
was  then,  indeed,  far  more  solitary  —  came 
just  to  this:  a  grander,  gloomier,  sterner, 
richer  scene  could  not  Ik;  found  ;  exactly  the 
ground  which  my  ima^rination  would  have 
chosen  for  that  remarkable  element  of  Hel- 
lenism, the  Spartan." 

Modern  Sparta  is  a  growth  of  the 
new  king«lom,   built  to  order   f(ir   the 

1»urjiose  of  reviving  an  ohl  name,  and 
Miilt,   according    to   a    modern   Greek 


])ractice  which  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  se- 
verely condems,  on  the  very  site  of  the 
old  city ;  so  that  the  new  biiildinffs  coTer 
it  ap,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  any 
clearing  away  and  antiquarian  exploring 
of  the  ruins  which  may  bo  beneath  th« 
soil.  Its  place  was  taken  in  tho  middle 
ages  by  the  singularly  picturesqae  hill 
town  of  Mistra,  close  under  Taygetus, 
and  encircled  by  its  grand  ravines.  The 
town  is  now  almost  deserted,  but  its 
ruined  houses  and  churches  and  castle 
still  stand,  looking  like  a  town  which 
^^a  conqueror  had  only  just  passed 
through" — "neither  living  nor  dead," 
Here,  as  so  often,  the  odd  contrast  be- 
tween old  and  new  came  before  the  travd> 
lers.  A  great  plane  tree  and  a  Tnrkvh 
fountain,  at  which  women  were  wasbinf^, 
recalled  the  Mohammedan  love  of  shade 
and  water,  and  then  recollections  of 
Xausicaa  and  the  Odyssey.  The  great 
])lane  tree  suggests  a  poetical  tram  of 
thought : 

**  Beside  the  foimtain  stood  a  group  of  Spar- 
tan, or  at  least  Laconian  damsels,  who  in 
health  and  form  would  not  have  shamed  their 
countrywomen  in  the  Lysistrato.  They  wen 
busily  engaged  in  washing,  preparing,  as  they 
told  us,  for  the  bridal  of  the  younecst  of  the 
party,  wliich  was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  day  or 
two.'  Th(t  Nausicaa  was  very  active  and  practi- 
cal, and  <lid  not  allow  the  presence  of  strangers 
to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  her  worL 
The  great  i)lane  tree  spread  its  branches  over 
the  party,  and  joined  its  shadows  with  those 
of  the  ro<'k  in  protecting  them  from  the  son. 
If  there  live  a  tree  in  Urecco  which  descrres 
or  appears  to  have  a  Dryad  to  take  care  of  it, 
it  is  assuredly  the  ])lane.  Oaks  thcmsdkes 
arc^  dwarfs  beside  it^  to  say  nothing  of  that 
artless  art  with  which,  while  grasping  rode 
and  l^lock  >)elow  (I  have  seen  them  keepde- 
jiant  hold  on  both  in  the  very  face  of  a  TWy- 
^etan  torrent)  with  roots  like  dawi  and 
talons,  worthy  of  the  Rlockbcrg  roots  of 
(loetlie,  they  run  out  al>ove,  resembling  a 
sort  of  iiu^e  convolvulus,  the  arms  apparently 
as  ])liant  as  tendrils,  but  loaded  witli  riiade 
suHicient  for  a  whole  squadron.  Nor  is  it 
massive  heavy  shade,  but  of  a  light  twinkling 
kind ;  the  exquisite  sharpness  of  the  ioliage, 
moved  })y  every  breeze,  and  discorering  at 
each  turn  all  the  gray,  silver,  brown,  and 
purple  of  its  lining  in  rich  harmony  ¥rith  its 
l)right  verdure." 

Everything  looks  primitive,  oriental^ 
or  classi(!al,  when  some  one  suggests  to 
Xausicaa  and  her  companions  that  a 
"  Spartan  x^^s  "  would  be  chammig: 
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"  Two  young  girls  were  very  ready  to  take 
our  solicitations  into  consideration,  and,  by 
way  of  preamble,  proposed  to  commence, 
while  we  were  beating  up  recruits,  with  a  pas 
de  devx.  The  dais  was  cleared,  and  we  were 
ready  with  admiration,  when  ofif  they  started, 
arm  and  arm,  with  a  mazourJca !  This  was 
taking  civilization  d  rehours,  and  as  uncon- 
scious a  satire,  looking  at  their  naked  feet, 
and  at  the  site  where  we  were,  on  the  whole 
system  of  modem  Greece,  as  the  most  solemn 
article  in  the  Athena.  "What  nymph  or 
muse  inspired  the  innovation  it  is  useless  to 
inquire.  It  came  down,  I  believe,  wrapt  up 
in  a  Greek  grammar  from  Athens.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  travelled  into  the 
neighboring  valley  plain  of  Messenia 
by  a  pass  through  Taygetus  which  is 
not  often  taken,  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  track  even  for  mules,  but  which 
amply  repays  the  traveller  who  is  not 
afraid  of  rough  scrambling  by  the  rare 
magnificence  of  its  scenery.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  was  a  true  and  discriminating 
judge  of  genuine  beauty  in  the  features 
of  the  country  thi-ough  which  he  trav- 
elled, and  his  volumes  show  that  he 
fully  appreciated  its  charm.  Travelling 
in  the  Peloponnesus  is  always  rough, 
and  still  sometimes  dangerous  ;  but  it  is 
a  country  which  has  the  advantage  of 
not  having  been  broken  into  by  the 
crowd,  and  no  man  in  health  need  be 
afraid  of  its  difficulties.  And  for  its 
size,  there  are  few  regions  which  reward 
the  traveller  better,  by  its  combination 
of  historical  interest  with  a  character- 
istic landscape  worthy  of  the  associations 
which  gather  round  it,  and  impressing 
itself  with  singular  clearness  on  the 
mind.  The  subjects  of  the  numerous 
illustrations,  from  Sir  Thomas  Wyse's 
own  drawings  and  those  of  Signor 
Lanza,  who  accompanied  him,  are  well 
chosen.  There  are  some  highly  charac- 
teristic sketches  among  them,  such  as 
that  of  the  rock  of  Monemvasia,  and  one 
of  Bassae,  with  the  altar -like  hill  of 
Ithome  rising  above  the  Messenian  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  either  from  the 
fault  of  draughtsman  or  engraver,  jus- 
tice is  scarcely  done  to  the  beautiful 
outlines  and  strongly-marked  features  of 
Taygetus,  as  seen  from  the  plain  of 
Sparta. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  shows  the  interest 
of  a  well-read  and  refined  classical 
scholar  in  the  care  with  which  he 
observed    and    examined  the    country 


through  which  he  passed  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  which  it  was  the  theatre, 
and  in  his  comments  on  the  history  it- 
self. His  mind  was  full,  as  his  journal 
shows,  of  the  singular  characteristics  of 
Spartan  organization  and  policy,  and  of 
the  romantic  incidents  of  the  Messenian 
wars.  He  had  also  the  tastes  of  an 
artist,  and  an  eye  for  the  physical  pecul- 
iarities of  a  country  and  tor  topographi- 
cal accuracy;  and  he  enters  critically 
into  questions  about  Messenian  sites, 
and,  at  still  greater  length,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  recent  knowledge 
and  a  careful  personal  inspection  of  the 
ground,  into  a  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Olympia — a  place,  as  he  says, 
less  sufficiently  explored  than  any  equally 
important  site  in  Greece,  and  where  the 
alluvium  of  the  Alpheius  probably  covers 
up  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  would 
well  reward  a  comprehensive  and  judi- 
cious system  of  exploration.  On  all 
these  matters,  however,  there  was  not 
much  new  to  be  said  without  a  more 
methodical  and  special  course  of  inves- 
tigation than  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  had 
leisure  for.  But  he  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  modem  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  his  account  is  that  of  a  very  friendly, 
yet  at  the  same  time  very  dissatisfied, 
observer ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive picture  of  a  Greek  province.  The 
country,  as  he  saw,  had  great  natural 
advantages  ;  the  population  were  lively, 
quick-witted,  furnished  with  elementary 
education  of  which  they  eagerly  availed 
themselves,  anxious  to  thrive  and  get 
on  ;  but  everything  was  at  a  dead-lock, 
and  came  to  very  little,  because  they 
had  learned  to  depend  for  everything  on 
a  central  government  which  claimed  to 
direct  and  dispose  of  everything,  and 
which  was  utterly  unequal  to  its  task, 
and  unconscious  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  what  it  had  to  do.  Year  after 
year,  it  had  allowed  a  barbarous  system 
of  taxation,  inherited  from  the  ignorant 
and  careless  Turks,  to  go  on,  under 
which  improved  cultivation  was  hope- 
less. It  undertook  the  road-making  of 
the  country,  and  it  left  the  roads  un- 
made, with  the  amusing  apology  that, 
after  all,  the  sea  was  the  great  Greek 
high-road.  The  want  of  internal  com- 
munications raises  prices  and  wages, 
makes  them  grossly  unequal,  hinders  the 
use  of  the  most  manifest  resources  of 
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the  countiy,  and  keeps  everything  at  a 
Btandstill.  Among  the  many  strange 
ilhistrations  of  the  general  helplessness 
engendered  by  this  manner  of  govern- 
ing, one  is  given  which  would  appear 
incredible  anywhere  but  in  Greece.  The 
superior  of  the  monastery  on  Pentelicus 
had  paved  his  church  with  marble  from 
Lucca,  and  he  proved  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  that  it  cost  him  less  to  convey 
marble  from  Lucca  than  to  take  it  from 
the  old  quarries  directly  above  the  con- 
vent ;  the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
being  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilful 
workmen,  their  high  wages,  and  the  im- 
perfect implements  in  use  in  Greece. 
The  clumsmess  and  inaptitude  of  the 
Greeks  in  tools  and  mechanism  of  all 
kinds  struck  Sir  Thomas  Wyse.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  their  fault  is  to  be 
in  a  hurry  about  means,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  first  expedient  at  hand,  and 
to  be  careless  about  being  exact  and 
thorough,  ])rovided  that  a  superficial 
approximation  to  what  they  aim  at  is  I 
attained,  whether  it  bo  an  imitation  of  a  ' 
European  house,  a  European  fashion  of 
dress,  a  European  machine,  or  a  Euro- 
pean constitution.  And  as  the  govern- 
ment has  systematically  trained  and  ac- 
customed the  Greeks  of  the  provinces 
to  depend  entirely  on  itself  for  every- 
thing, no  one  thinks  it  his  business  to 
move  a  step  or  make  any  effort  unless 
the  instruction,  the  order,  and  the  money 
come  straight  from  Athens.  And  the 
impulse  is  given  from  Athens,  not  for 
general  reasons  of  policy,  but  because 
some  immediate  motive,  frequently  of  a 
very  unworthy  character,  presses  with 
those  in  power.  The  progress  of  a  for- 
eign Minister  through  a  remote  prov- 
ince, and  the  fear  of  his  remarks  and 
remonstrances,  would  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  supplies  from  Athens  for  local 
objects  which  otherwise  would  have  in 
vain  solicited  either  attention  or  aid. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  remonstrated 
with  some  monks  on  the  disgraceful 
state  of  their  buildings,  thev  said  they 
had  no  money,  and  had  long  been  vainly 
trying  to  get  some  from  the  government, 
and  begged  him  to  intercede  for  them 
at  Athens.  The  Greek  Minister  at  j 
Athens  took  no  notice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  monks  ; 
but  it  was  found  afterwards  that  he  had 
first  sent  down  to  rate  the  monks  soundly  I 


for  daring  to  make  complaintSi  and  then 
had  followed  up  his  scolding  by  a  eon- 
siderable  sum  of  money,  and  an  order  to 
make  all  the  necessary  repurs  and  im- 
provements at  once. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  does  not  ffiTe  a 
favorable  account  of  Greek  monks  and 
monasteries.  He  critioises  them,  pro- 
voked especially  by  what  he  sav  at 
Megaspelion,  with  a  severity  which  re- 
calls the  ordinary  objections  made  by 
Protestant  travellers  against  monasteries 
generally,  while  at  the  same  time  be 
contrasts  them  with  the  loftier  ideal  and 
greater  activity  of  monastioism  in  the 
West.  His  remarks  are*  on  the  whok^ 
probably  just.  A  Greek  miffht  reply 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  womd  be  ai 
easy  to  generalize  against  the  Latin  ok^ 
nastic  system  from  many  a  Latin  monas- 
tery in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  agunst  the 
Eastern  monks  from  Megaspefion. 

The  work  is  perhaps  too  elaborate  in 
its  design,  and  this  appears  all  the  mora 
from  its  unavoidably  wanting  the  co^ 
reotions  of  a  final  revisal.  Bnt  it  r^ 
ficcts  with  admirable  fidelity,  and  oftaa 
with  great  force,  the  impressions  whieh 
are  made  on  a  traveller  through  the 
Peloponnesus.  And  it  contains  Ae  msr 
ture  judgment  of  a  sincere  and  ssg^ 
clous  friend  of  Greece  on  the  oroor- 
tunities  and  the  dangers  which  lie  belm 
the  Greek  State  and  people. 


Macmtllan's  ] 
THE  LITERARY  LIFE  OF  ISAAC  TATIXML 

BT  PROFRASOa  FRAflEB,   OF  XDZXBUBOB. 

OuB  greatest  English  lay  theologisa 
since  Coleridge  has  been  taken  away. 
A  brief  paragraph  lately  annonnced  the 
death  ot  Isaac  Tavlor,  at  the  age  ef 
seventy-seven,  in  the  seclnded  retnat 
of  Stanford  Rivers,  where  he  has  nedi- 
tated  for  forty  years,  and  from  which  he 
has  given  to  three  generations  woids  ef 
thoughtful  wisdom,  expressing  deqilf* 
fixed  beliefs.  The  announoement  mwli 
in  an  unwonted  manner,  have  tonehedihe 
feelings  and  imagination  of  thoeeaino^g 
its  readers  who  appreciated  his  liteiHy 
work,  and  the  wav  ho  did  it|  in  die  last 
forty  years  of  English  religions  Hft^ 
His  long  term  of  unbroken  mental  aelii^ 
ity  was  marked  by  a  rare  and 
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individaality  of  taste,  feeling,  and  think- 
ing, which  is  of  great  pi-ice  in  the  conven- 
tional uniformity  of  these  generations. 
It  was  passed  in  a  spirit,  with  inten- 
tions, and  amid  circumstances  which 
may  be  called  unique,  and  even  ro- 
mantic, in  an  age  much  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  useful  knowledge  and  free 
trade.  Although  the  silence  still  sacred 
to  a  recent  sorrow  might  rather  suit  the 
feeling  of  one  who  loved  him,  a  brief  utter- 
ance may  be  acceptable  to  some,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  who  desire  to  pon- 
der, when  it  is  closed  forever,  what  we 
all  held  in  having  a  literary  life  like  his 
so  lately  lived  among  us. 

The  strong  individuality  of  Isaac 
Taylor  is  shown  in  his  behavior  amid 
the  traditions  of  his  birth  and  his  early 
social  environment.  His  father  was 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
evangelical  pastor  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations at  Colchester  and  Ongar,  and 
the  benignant  head  of  a  family  already 
not  undistinguished  in  art  and  literature. 
Both  father  and  mother  wrote  books  full 
of  mild  domestic  wisdom,  and  the  young 
of  a  now  risen  generation  were  made 
happy  by  a  small  library,  written  for 
their  instruction  and  amusement  at  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  good  pastor  at  On- 
gar. One  of  two  uncles  was  an  eminent 
publisher,  and  the  other  was  the  learned 
editor  of  Calmet.  Two  sisters  have 
cheered  and  enlightened  many  a  juvenile 
family  group  by  their  hymns.  And  it 
can  now  be  added  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  fourth  Isaac  in  direct  succession, 
is  the  known  author  of  Words  and 
Places^  and  one  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

A  busy,  genial  home  life,  first  at  Laven- 
ham,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  born,  and 
afterwards  at  Colchester  and  Ongar,  was 
the  soil  which  nourished  the  growth  of 
the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of 
JEhthusiasm.  But  his  inherent  tastes, 
sympathies,  and  antipathies,  were  much 
too  strong  to  be  moulded  by  any  section 
of  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  society  with 
which  his  antecedents  might  happen 
to  connect  him ;  his  intellect  and  imag- 
ination were  too  active  to  allow  him  to 
accept  beliefs  as  an  easy  inheritance. 
THq  family  life  at  Ongar  warmed  his 
heart,  and  helped  to  keep  it  pure.  His 
aye,  imagination,  and  reason  were  in  his 
o  WIT  keeping ;  no  public  school  or  theo- 


logical academy  shared  that  duty  with 
him.  His  youthful  taste  may  have  yearn- 
ed for  the  grand  old  Church  Universities 
from  which  his  ancestors  had  separated  ; 
nevertheless  neither  Oxford  nor  Cam- 
bridge can  point  to  his  name  on  their 
matriculation  lists.  A  theological  con- 
templatist  from  his  first  years,  having 
his  conscience  and  his  meditative  ten- 
dencies nourished  in  self-education  by 
the  historic  disclosures  of  inspired  books 
with  regard  to  the  origin,  destiny,  and 
hopes  of  man,  his  was  not  a  nature  to 
brook  the  bondage  of  a  pastorate  in  the 
meeting  house,  or  to  find  its  ideal  and 
full  satisfaction  for  its  religious  cravings 
in  the  stern  isolation  of  Puritanical 
Dissent.  An  independent  expression  of 
profoundly-seated  convictions  was  more 
agreeable  to  a  mind  of  this  order  than 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
in  this  modern  age  of  ecclesiastical 
schism,  and  narrow  controversies  about 
systematized  theological  doctrine.  His 
refined  and  pensive  genius  at  first 
sought  exercise  in  the  family  love  of  art ; 
but  literature  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
form  of  expression  for  his  mental  pictures 
more  fit  and  convenient  than  the  pencil 
or  the  canvas.  The  Eclectic  Review^  a 
periodical  which  could  boast  of  some  of 
the  best  writings  of  Foster  and  Hall,  then 
the  intellectual  pillars  of  Dissent,  about 
1818  received  the  first  published  wri- 
tings of  Isaac  Taylor.  Ten  succeeding 
years  of  experimental  exercise  with  his 
pen  produced  more  than  one  volume 
still  associated  with  his  name.  This  ini- 
tial series  commenced  in  1822  with  Ele- 
ments of  Thought^  and  ended  charac- 
teristically, about  1828,  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  Process  of  Historical 
Proof  and  on  the  mode  of  the  Trans- 
mission of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem 
7-imes^  which  suggest  the  uniformly 
concrete  and  historical  character  of  his 
early  as  of  his  later  religious  musings. 
It  was  about  1828,  when  fairly  settled 
in  domestic  life  in  his  old-fashioned 
cottage  at  Stanford  Rivers,  that  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  literary  enter- 
prise which  gives  unity  to  his  life,  and  in 
which  he  appears  most  truly  as  he  was. 
With  this  literary  enterprise  his  charac- 
teristic feelings  and  fancies,  as  well  as  his 
deep  and  peculiar  insight  of  humanity, 
are  so  obtrusively  blended,  that  when  we 
want  to  rescue  any  of  the  subjects  on 
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V.  }.;<:ri  K';   tOTif.-hrrK  from    th'r   palcr  Color» 

r'.'j!«r':V''l  by  lfi<;  fciirronnrlirij^  atinofiphere 
'J  f^vWunry  opinion,  thtri:  art  itw  more 
<  ir-'fial  r'f>rour':<;«  ihan  to  watch  its 
M:irj.sfTi»itarIorj«-  :i-  it  h^rre  p;*.-«c-.s  ihrouirh 
1j<:   :i]';ffi};i';  of  hiH   Hchly   iriiagi native 

••<rfitifJJ«rnt. 

On  t\io  vrt:\U\\\iA  book  Kh'rlf  that  is 
<t*'j'M\t\<A  hy  n'rarly  thirty  vohirnes  pro- 
tbii'j'A  hy  \y\vif:  Taylor,  hix  stand  out 
jiroinin^.'ntly  to  the  fryt;  of  the  reader  who 
iookn  for  the  key  to  the  inner  ineanini^ 
of  hi»«  literary  lite.  First  of  these  in  chro- 
fi<»lof;ieaI  or<ler  is  the  Natural  JfUtortj 
ttf  J*J/itfuiHiaHin^\t\i\i\\v\M:i\  in  1820,  and 
the  lant  is  I/ome  Kdnrafion^  whieli  aj)- 
pfiired  in  Ift.'iH.  J'hnatlrinm^  Spiritual 
hr^apot Ihul,  Saturday  Knenuifj^  and  the 
/*fii/Hiral  T/it.ori/  of  Another  JAfe^vcuxQ 
ifMKMl  in  the  interval.  They  nil  belong 
lo  tfte  fil'th  d(^eade  of  tlicir  author^s  life. 
Thoir  history  explains  at  oneo  the 
Htn-n^rh  anil  th(;  weakness  of  his  j)Osi- 
ti(in  as  an  educator  ot'tlie  modern  hsXifi- 
\\>\\  mind,  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of 
till?  eon  temporary  reeo;^nition  which  his 
en(|<*av(U's  have  received  in  proportion 
to  the  genius  which  they  dis]>lay. 

L(*t  UH  try  to  put  ournelves  at  llic  point 
of  vit'W  he  occMipied  when  commencing 
the  literary  enterpriso  of  which  at  least 
three  of  those  books  are  tlie  exponents. 
In  doin*^  ho  we  seem  to  see  one  of  faa- 
tiilious  taste  and  active  ima<xmation,  with 
acutely  sensitive  moral  and  religious  sen- 
sihilities,  who  has  been  long  in  daily 
intercoii'se,  through  canonical  "  books 
transmitted"  fnmi  ancient  time,  with 
minds  in8])ired  by  the  Supreme  Mind 
to  shed  ligiit  u]»on  the  origin  and  issue 
of  this  mysleri(»us  life,  and  to  warm  our 
hearts  with  heavenly  hopes.  His  faith 
has  lu'cn  fed  by  a  history  of  super- 
natural events  transacted  on  earth,  in 
the  framework,  as  it  were,  of  the  terres- 
trial econi>my — these  transactions,  and 
not  systematized  doctrines,  being  to  him 
t)u»  very  substance  of  religious  truth. 
I  lis  consjL*ience  and  moral  emotions  arc 
sustained  by  this  record  of  human  and 
divine  doings,  which  seem  to  him  in  a 
sensible  manner  to  connect  the  visible 
with  the  invisible.  Through  these  bib- 
lical records,  in  England,  in  this  nine- 
teenth ivntury,  he  has  learned  to  sustain 
and  regulate  religious  feelings,  simply 
by  belief  iu  events  centuries  old,  in  which 
God  was  sensibly  revealed  as  the  Moral 


Governor  of  men.  His  devoot  emotion 
thus  depend  on  no  mere  abstnctioBs; 
they  are  attached  to  the  firm  rock  of  die 
historic  past.  He  believes  that  "  ereiy 
particle  of  the  German  infidelity  rnnrt 
lie  scattered  to  the  winds,  when  it  it 
proved  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead." 
Christianity  is  with  him  reli|noiu  emo* 
tion  evoked  by  historical  belief  in  a  series 
of  real  events,  and  not  by  an  abstrut 
theological  science.  It  is  not  asdsted  by 
metaphysical  theories  about  the  iaeti^ 
nor  suggested  by  them.  It  is  no  mora 
dependent  on  abstractions  and  generali- 
zations than  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
animal  life  are.  Indeed,  its  objects  an 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  generalized  by  ns  st 
all,  for  in  ^*  divinity  many  things  mnst 
be  lefl  abrupt,"  and  whatever  Cdbnt^ 
ism  or  any  other  ism  may  say,  he  be- 
lieves with  Bacon,  that  ^*  perrootion  or 
completeness  in  Divinity  is  not  to  be 
sought.''  We  may  be  morally  influ- 
enced by  its  nnsystematizable  facts  or 
transactions — we  cannot  translate  them 
into  a  consistent  abstract  system  without 
spoiling  them.  The  rudiments  of  all  re- 
ligious life  so  cohere,  in  his  view,  to  the 
grand  historic  transactions  recorded  in 
these  biblical  records,  that  neither  can  be 
separated  from  the  other.  On  them,  and 
only  on  them,  he  feels  that  he  can  plant 
his  foot  Urmly,  and  ascend,  on  the  oasis 
of  our  common-sense  faith  in  good  hii- 
tory,  from  the  abyss  of  doubt  and  anx- 
iety to  which  earnestly  continued  medi- 
tation had  at  first  reduced  him.  Histoiie 
testimony  to  a  miraculous  economy,  onoe 
unfoKled  on  this  planet  in  a  aeries  of 
events  which  occupied  ages,  is  to  thii 
theory  of  religious  life  what  bis  famooi 
abstract  maxim  was  to  Descartes.  Un- 
like that  of  Descartes  and  the  absHaot 
philosophers,  this  resting  place  is  in  Iki 
concrete  of  history,  on  good  and  save 
historic  proof.  *^  The  function  and  nui|i 
of  the  human  mind."  our  Englidi  kj 
theologian  would  probably  say,  ^'ncibBi 
no  veritable  commencement,  either  kt 
theological  science  or  in  abstraoi  pWtor 
ophy,  in  the  rear  of  the  line  where  Aa 
concrete  makes  its  appearance.  Cbrii- 
tian  faith  is  in  its  very  snbstanoe  histoid 
ical.  It  becomes  vague  sentimeot  if  il 
be  at  all  loosened  off  from  the  eventai^ 
corded  in  the  sacred  books  transmittal 
from  ancient  times ;  or  a  web  of  iilotoij 
metaphysie  spun  by  theologioal  i 
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and  ftystem-mongers  when  the  anomalies 
and  eccentricities  of  its  histoncal  evolu- 
tion are  sought  to  be  accommodated  to 
deductive  theological  systems ;  or  a  mad- 
dening frenzy,  when  the  genuine  ef- 
fects of  its  facts  are  perverted  by  the 
imagination,  divorced  from  good  sense, 
and  brought  into  alliance  with  inhuman 
or  malignant  feelings  ;  or  an  intolerable 
.  yoke,  when  the  tremendous  power  with 
which  its  constituent  events  are  charged 
is  turned  aside  for  purposes  of  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny." 

But  is  not  the  history  of  Christianity, 
as  actually  professed  among  men,  for  the 
roost  part  a  history  of  these  very  per- 
versions of  its  Historic  Substance  ?  If 
the  wntings  commonly  called  canonical 
brought  the  recluse  student  of  History 
at  Ongar  and  Stanford  Rivers  face  to  face 
with  events  which — looked  at  across  the 
gulf  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries — 
were  the  daily  aliment  of  his  own  fresh 
and  pure  life,  other  historical  books — 
Patristic  and  Mediaeval — which  he  dili- 
gently studied,  and  the  patent  phenom- 
ena of  modern  English  Christianity,  re- 
vealed the  dark  and  troubled  story  of 
the  Christian  church.  If  he  found  the  ; 
historic  transactions  of  the  supernatural  j 
economy  fitted  to  evoke  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive thought,  and  to  sustain  hum- 1 
ble  and  tender  feelings,  ready  to  solve  j 
practically  the  perplexing  moral  and  j 
social  problems  of  humanity,  and  apt  to  [ 
inaugurate  a  reign  of  universal  peace, 
the  story  of  their  professed  belief  reveal- 
ed a  long  course  of  narrow-mindedness 
and  cruelty.  The  living  communities 
which  most  loudly  proclaimed  their 
Christian  faith  were  mutually  repellent 
under  the  infiuence  of  sectarian  hate. 
The  large  conceptions  which  unite  men 
who  are  animated  by  a  common  belief  in 
eternal  truths,  were  exchanged  for  the 
pettiness  and  bigotry  which  have  per- 
verted the  history  in  which  he  found 
peace  into  an  occasion  of  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness.  The  glory  of  the  real 
religion  of  feelings  generated  and  regu- 
lated by  faith  in  grand  historical  trans- 
actions, was  lost  in  the  vain  disputes 
of  a  verbal  one ;  and  the  sentiment  of  ita 
divine  grandeur  was  concealed  in  dreary 
symbols  and  technicalities,  from  whica 
hviDg  meaning  had  subsided  by  long- 
continued  professional  usage. 

The  characteristic  literary  enterprise 
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of  Isaac  Taylor's  'life  seems  to  have 
been  the  issue  of  a  brooding  sense  of 
the  affecting  contrast  between  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  generated  in  him 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  biblical  story  of 
a  supernatural  restorative  intercourse, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Church  history 
of  the  abuse  by  the  intellect,  the  im- 
agination, and  the  feelings  of  men,  of 
these  same  Divine  Revelations  transact- 
ed upon  this  planet.  It  expresses  the  re- 
coil of  highly- wrought  meditative  senti- 
ment, in  sympathy  with  the  vision 
Divine,  from  painful  contact  with  the 
vulgar  work  and  tone  of  modern  English 
ecclesiastical  life,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  corrupt,  if  more  splendid,  hier- 
arcliies  of  the  past  or  the  distant ;  and 
which  finds  the  nearest  approach  to  con- 
geniality with  itself  in  the  records  of 
those  historic  crises,  led  by  Apostles  or 
Reformers,  when  the  human  mind,  over 
a  wide  area,  was  anew  brought  for  a 
time  into  real  intercourse  with  the  super- 
natural facts  that  had  been  transacted  in 
ancient  history. 

Might  not  such  brooding  rather  have 
induced  despair? — a  taking  for  granted 
that  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  of 
the  historically  excited  religious  life  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  communities 
called  Christian  must  maintain  itself  ii\ 
the  future  as  in  the  past — a  standiivg^ 
mystery  to  try  the  faith  of  the  few  ?  It 
might  well  seem  so.  But  this  literary 
enterprise  was  undertaken  at  a  time 
when  "  the  belief  that  a  bright  era  of 
renovation,  union,  and  extension  "  pres- 
ently awaited  the  Christian  Church 
was  widely  entertained  by  devout  per- 
sons in  England.  The  author  of  the 
Natural  History  af'  JEnthiisiasm  an- 
nounced "  his  own  particination  in  this 
cheering  hope,"  as  what  impelled  him 
^^  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
scribing, under  various  forms,  that  ficti- 
tious piety  which  has  hitherto  never 
failed  to  appear  in  times  of  unusual  ex- 
citemenV,  and  which  may  be  anticipated 
as  the  probable  attendant  of  a  now  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  Christianity." 
Perhaps  with  most  this  belief  was  then 
the  result  of  an  uncritical  study  of  pro- 
phetical books.  With  him  it  was  the  is- 
sue of  a  philosophical  survey  of  the  rela- 
tive social  strength  of  Christianity  and 
the  other  religions  of  the  world.  Amid 
an  otherwise  increased  religious  imbe^ 
13 
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within  its  own  social'  circle  of  the  type 
of  religious  life  that  is  associated  with 
Thomas  Scott  and  WiUiani  Wilberforce, 
in  the  Establishment,  and,  more  intellec- 
tually, with    Foster   and  Hall,  in  the 
world  of  Puritanical  Dissent;  when  a 
halo  of  romance  surrounded  the  then 
novel  undertaking  in  England  of  Protes- 
tant missionary  incursions  on  Heathen- 
dom ;  and  when  emotional  ardor,  divided 
between  petty  controversies  at  home, 
and  crudely  concocted  assaults  upon  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  abroad,  vexed  the 
soul  of  the  student  secluded  at  Stanford 
Rivers  in  the  morning  of  his  appointed 
work.    The  noon  of  his  busy  life  recalls 
to  those  now  in   middi.e   age    the  fer- 
vid heat  that  followed  the  introduction 
within  the  Anglican  Church  of  elements 
latent  indeed   in   its   constitution,  but 
which  the  devout  and  learned  enthusiasts 
of   Oxford   had   recalled  from  ancient 
Christianity  to  restrain  modern  worldli- 
ness  and  growing  anarchy  in  the  crisis 
of  our  political  reformation,  when  vener- 
able church  institutions  and  traditions 
were  becoming  imperilled  by  the  mod- 
em heresy  of  religious  equality.   Oxford 
In  those  days  raised  the   ecclesiastical 
temperature  of  society  to  a  degree  which, 
about  1840,  induced  even  the  sage  of 
Stanford  Rivers  to  exchange  his  medita- 
tions upon  the  past  religious  phenomena 
of  human  nature  for  a  pface  in  the  strife 
as  author  of  Ancient  Christianity,  And 
then  at  a  third  stage  in  this  same  forty 
years  we  find  him  in  the  evening  of  his 
working  day,  overtaken  by  a   current 
of  sympathy,  emanating  from  the  same 
Oxford,  and  having  springs  in  the  con- 
stitution and  history  of  the  same  Church, 
but  which  was  coloring  the  atmosphere 
of  all  Western  Europe  with  neither  the 
merely  biblical  nor  the  merely  ecclesias- 
tical religion  of  the  past,  but  with  an 
ideal  Christianity  of  tne  future,  which — 
as  he  viewed  it— was  to  relax  the  tie  by 
which  he  had  all  his  life  essentially  con- 
nected spiritual  religion  with  the  historic 
records  of  a  supernatural  economy. 

The  literary  life  of  Isaac  Taylor  is 
surely  not  to  be  credited  exclusively  to 
any  one  of  these  three  phases  of  Anglican 
Christianity — inherent  in  the  Anglican 
as  in  every  comprehensive  religious  sys- 
tem, and  which  have  reproduced  them- 
selves in  turns,  as  often  as  Anglicanism 
has  been  moved  into  spiritual,  ecclesias- 


tical, and  intellectual  activity.    Some  of 
the  elements  which  form  his  individual- 
ity repelled  him  from  each,  while  others 
attracted  him  to  each  in  turn,  and  might 
draw  liberal  representatives  of  all  the 
three  to  him.    The  professed  Biblicisra 
of  the  first  harmonized  with  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  religion,  but  was  pre- 
sented in  its  repulsive  exclusiveness  in 
the  narrow,  unrefiective,  schismatized  re- 
ligion, in  which  "  the  individual  Chris- 
tian, with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,"  thinks 
that  he  "  need  fix  his  eyes  upon  nothing 
but  the  little  eddy  of  his  personal  emo- 
tions," and  was  for  him  spoiled  in  ab- 
stract doctrinal  systems  whose  authors 
have  forgotten  that  "  truth  in  religion  is 
always  something  that  has  been  acted 
and  transacted."   The  ecclesiastical  relig- 
ion which  rose  around  him  in  his  middle 
life  seemed  at  first  to  carry  in  its  consti- 
tution seeds  of  dismal  maladies,  with 
which  his  studies  of  ancient  church  life 
and  literature  had  long  made  him  famil- 
iar.    But  then  it  was  congenial  to  him 
as  something  embodied  in  persons  and 
societies,  and  it  also  appeared   to  his 
broad  historic  sympathies  with  the  vari- 
ations of  fonn  and  hue  which  absolute 
Christianity,  subsequent  to  its  original 
historical  evolutions,  must  bear,  when 
reflected  with  various  effect  from  age  to 
age  **  from  distorted  and  discolored  hu- 
man nature,"  in  the  types  presented  in 
the  religious  lives  of  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles, of  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
of  Hildebrande  and  Loyola,  or  in  the 
modern  church  organizations  —  Eastern 
and  Western,  Anglican  and  Dissenting. 
As  life  advanced  he  seems  to  have  felt 
as  if  his  exposure  of  ancient  Christianity 
was  one-sided,  and  that  it  unduly  dark- 
ened phases  of  religious  life  already  too 
little  recognized  in  the  creed  of  the  self- 
satisfied  Low-Churchman  or  Dissenter, 
but  which  claimed  recognition  all  the 
more  as  he  observed  the  strength  of  An- 
glican Christianity  intensified,  or  its  ele- 
vating spirit  diffused,  by  the  poweiful 
influence    emanating    from  Keble  and 
Newman,     The  more  ideal  phase   of 
Christianity  which  began  to  be  accepted 
in  his  later  years  probably  seemed  to  him 
more  subsersive  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity than  either  the  popular  Evangelical- 
ism of  his  youth,  or  the  revived  Eccle- 
siasticism  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
in  middle  life.    Li  the  religious  phil- 
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osopliy  which  he  offered  to  his  age 
Chrislianity  is  steadily  regarded  as  an 
emotional  life  sustained  by  belief  in  su- 
pernatural events  attested  by  history. 
Either  this  or  atheism  was  his  uniform 
alternative  to  himself.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  theory  of  Christianity  now  becom- 
ing current  is  to  secure  for  the  substance  of 
religious  life  an  independence  of  perennial 
controversies  about  historic  facts  and 
scientific  doctrines,  to  conquer  unlimited 
space  for  historical  and  scientific  discov- 
ery, in  consistency  with  a  continued  con- 
scious possession  of  all  that  is  essential 


first  become  assimilated  with  the  evolu- 
tions of  human  afifaira.  Must  we  refrain 
from  living  it  in  our  daily  feelings  to- 
ward God,  until  wo  shall  have  settled 
the  controverted  questions  about  the 
manner  of  its  introduction  in  the  past 
of  human  history  ?  There  is  somethinff 
in  us  which  responds  to  it,  and  with 
which  it  blends  congenially  in  good  men. 
Shall  we  disre^rd  this,  and  peril  the 
moral  and  spiritual  treasure  upon  his- 
torical  disputes,  which — as  still  main- 
tained among  learned  and  candid  per- 
sons— must  relate  to  matters  of  opinion. 


in   Spiritual  Christianity.     His  antago- j  and  not  to  truth  absolute  and  eternal? 
nism  to  this  tendency,  in  what  he  believed  |  With  the  inner  treasure  already  in  oar 


to  be  its  results,  was  condensed  in  his 
liesUfration  of  Belief  ^  as  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity was  his  weapon  in  the  warfare 
with  Anglicanism. 

We  cannot  claim  for  the  religious 
philosophy  contained  in  this  unfinished 
In, sta  It  ratio  resources  for  an  encounter 


possession,  and  ready  for  universal  use. 
Christians  may,  some  begin  to  think, 
now  and  henceforward  hold  themselves 
free  to  pursue  any  researches,  historicsl 
or  scientific,  confident  that  no  iconoclast 
of  ancient  historical  documents,  canoni- 
cal or  non  -  canonical,  no  physical  dis- 
covery of  what  has  happened  or  may 


wiih  evils  probably  attendant  upon  this  ^ 

]:ito>t  and  now  present  phase  of  English  ,  hereatler  happen  in  the  wide  realms  oi 
C'liristiatiity  equal  to  those  which  it  pos-  j  nature,  can  alter  a  manner  of  feeling  and 
sossc's  as  a  corrective  of  evils  which  at- ;  acting  in  relation  to  God  which — what- 


ws.     Perhaps, 
Taylor's  life. 


tL'iid   the   two  other  ])hases. 
with  the  habits  of  Isaac  ~" 
notwithstanding   the   fresh   intellectual 
vitality  which  he  so  remarkably  retained 
to  the  last,  he  could  less  readily  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  new  point  of  view. 

Lot  us  try  for  a  moment  to  compare  that ;  of  nature  and  tl>e  scientific  interpretation 
point  with  his.  Truth  in  religion  is,  of  the  same,  together  with  the  history 
according  to  his  habits  of  thought,  some-  of  man  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
thing  that  has  been  miraculously  acted  ,  moral  experience  of  the  human  race — is 
and   transacted.    It  is  somethinjo:  that   virtually  Divine  Revelation,  contributing 


ever  its  historic  origin — has  now  found 
its  warrant  in  the  depths  of  our  beings 
and  in  all  modern  experience  of  it  as  the 
supreme  motive  power  in  human  affiiirk 
In  this  faith,  all  history,  as  well  as  die 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical — the  historr 


iipernaturally  embodied 
societies.     Bu 


has   been    su 

j)i*rsons  and  societies,  lint  then  relig- 
ion itself  is  a  manner  of  feeling  and 
acting  in  relation  to  God.     The  realiza- 


to  nourish  and  expand  those  feelings 
towards  God  and  men  which,  however 
the  historical  and  scientific  questions  to 
which  they  give  rise  may  be  settled,  the 


tion  of  the  Christian  manner  of  feeling  ,  scriptural  books  and  the  iuBtitntions  of 
and  acting  is  the  end  towards  which  the  ,  Christianity  have  developed  and  main- 
extraordinary  events  and  transactions  '.  tained,  and  must  develop  and  miintaia 
that  constitute  religious  truth,  on  this  in  yet  richer  harmony,  when  free  fien 
pliilosopliy,  are  the  means.    But  is  this ,  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  and  from  the 


Christian  manner  of  feeling  and  acting — 
to  which  our  moral  and  spiritual  expe- 
rience responds,  now  that  it  has  been 
realized  and  embodied  in  modem  insti- 
tutions— is  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dents of  the  endless  controversies  that 
are  going  on  about  what  has  happened 
in  long  past  ages  ?  This  Christianity  of 
the  Inner  Life  is  a  treasure  which  has 
somehow  come  to  us — whatever  its  his- 
toric origin,  or  however  it  may  have  at 


risk  of  interference  with  our  intdleetnsl 
growth. 

Tlio  religions  philosophy  of  the  stap 
through  which  English  Christianity  u 
now  passing  has  thus  to  address  itself 
to  persons  at  whose  point  of  view  it 
seems  necessary,  for  ttie  very  sake  of 
the  spiritual  treasure  itself,  that  thit 
treasure  should  be  finallv  extricated 
from  the  entanglements  of  historicsl  and 
scientific   controversy — ^raised    aloA  ia 
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view  of  all  possible  disooveries  aboat 
books  of  nature — and  thus  saved  aud 
secured  for  the  race  which  it  is  blessing, 
while  indefinite  room  is  lefl  for  the  free 
interpretation  of  nature  and  books  in  a 
spirit  of  philosophic  candor.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  consider  on  what  con- 
ditions may  be  attained  this  result,  so 
congenial  to  many  whose  religious 
manner  of  feeling  and  acting  towards 
Grod  and  men  is  made  known  to  others 
by  its  good  fruits  in  their  lives,  if  not 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  abstract 
doctrines. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  read  the 
Bomewhat  discursive  and  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  literary  life 
as  if  they  were  produced  in  discourage- 
ment consequent  upon  the  partial  aban- 
donment of  his  chief  literary  enterprise. 
The  volumes  on  Loyola  and  Jesuitism 
(184&),  and  on  Wesley  and  Method- 
ism (1851),  as  well  as  Essays  in  the 
North  British  Beview  on  Chalmers  and 
Scotch  theology,  present  in  diversified 
aspects  his  favorite  view  of  Chris- 
tianity as  something  continuously  em- 
bodied in  persons  and  social  transactions, 
as  well  as  his  sympathy  with  a  variety 
of  form  in  its  embodiment — provided 
that  each  form  expresses  in  its  own 
fashion  a  profound  sense  oi  numan  guilt 
and  divine  deliverance.  The  essays  on 
Scotch  theology  especially  indicate  his 
abiding  conviction  that  Christian  truth 
consists  of  a  series  of  historical  events, 
not  of  logical  deductions  from  dogmat- 
ically assumed  definitions;  and  that  a 
religious  community  which  in  these 
times  perverts  Christianity  into  a  de- 
spotic human  system  of  such  deductions 
must  inevitaby  lose  its  own  hold  over 
educated  minds.  His  Restoration  of 
JBdief  {lB55)y  is  the  nucleus  of  subse- 

Snent  }>eriodical  essays  in  defence  and 
lustration  of  his  own  resting-place  of 
religious  belief  and  feeling  in  the  records 
of  history,  as  against  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  modem  criticism. 

But  the  undertones  of  another  and 
more  speculative  question  reach  us  from 
the  volumes  of  this  lay  theology,  asking 
whether,  after  all,  even  in  its  best  state, 
there  is  not  something  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  earthly  environment 
which  must  make  human  life  in  this 
animal  body  a  field  in  which  the  powers, 


whether  of  good  or  evil,  can  be  only 
imperfectly    developed,  and    in  which 
all  must  be  more  or  less  the  prey  of 
prejudices  and  perversions?     It  invites 
us  to  consider  the  limitation  and  imper- 
fection which  are    inherent  in  a  con- 
sciousness sustained  under  the  conditions 
of  this  animal  body.    The  earthly  ex- 
perience of  each  man  presents  only  a 
few  of  the  infinite  changes  of  which  the 
sensible  universe  is  the  theatre,  and  yet 
these  few  are  inextricably  linked  with 
all  the  others.     Then  our  human  expe- 
rience of  what  we  call  the  material  world 
is  here  limited  to  five  senses,  and  yet 
there   may  be  qualities  of    matter  to 
which  millions  of  senses  are  inadaquate. 
The  memory  of  man  on  earth  retains 
but  a  little  of  this  little  which  he  has 
experienced,  and  the  little  so  retained 
is  ever  tending  to  release  itself  from 
our  keeping,  and  at  the  best  can  only 
be  reproduced  in  consciousness  by  instal- 
ments.   How  dim  and  narrow  in  its  re- 
sults is  our  reproductive  power  itself^ 
when  it  evolves  its  images  of  what  is  past 
or  of  what  is  possible.     Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  universe  and  its  relations  in 
a  single  intuitive  grasp,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  verbal  reasonings  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  try  thus  to  solve  bit  by  bit, 
with  the  help  of  words,  a  small  part  of 
the  vast  proolem  which  we  cannot  en- 
tertain as  a  whole.     Reasoning  is  carried 
on  by  arbitrary    signs,  which   are   the 
medium  of  our  reflective    intercourse 
with  ourselves,  and  of  all  our  intercourse 
with  other  minds.     But  what  an  instru- 
ment   is  a   system   of  arbitrary    signs 
which  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  constant 
misunderstanding,  and  in  which,  from 
its   very  nature,   the   relation   between 
words  and  their  meanings  tends  to  per- 
petual change    and  dissolution.    Then 
how  great  a  withdrawal  from  the  service 
of  our  higher  nature  is  occasioned  by 
the  daily  wants  of  the  animal  economy 
and  our  organic  welfare.    How  under 
a    physical    system    such   as  this    can 
we  expect  to  reach  the  high  ideal  of  fl 
Renovated  Church,  or  escape  the  din  of 
controversy  and  the  passions  of  dontend- 
ing  sects  ?     Can  any  events,  natural  or 
supernatural,  in  past  history  or  in  pres- 
ent, rescue  us  from  these  consequences, 
so  long  as  we  are  subject  to  the  restraints 
and  limitations  of  this  present  sensible 
world  and  animal  economy  ? 
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Without  quitting,  for  transcendental 
ftbstnietion8,  tlie  economy  of  historic 
events  in  the  sensible  world  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves,  and  with  which 
our  inner  religious  life  is  indissolubly 
c(jnnected,  Isaac  Taylor  sought  to  find, 
in  this  same  economy  itself,  grounds 
for  previsive  inference,  or  at  least  for 
(conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  historic  evo- 
lution of  events  which  are  to  happen  in 
our  conscious  experience,  subsecjuently 
to  the  dissolution  of  human  nature — 
in  the  death  of  this  present  animal  body 
which  retards  the  full  growth  of  the 
seeds  of  good  and  evil.  To  the  con- 
templation of  this  grander  ideal  than 
that  of  any  possible  millennium  upon 
earth,  the  author  of  the  Natural 
Jlistory  of  J'Jiithxiaiasm  turned  from 
amid  the  dipjectra  membra  of  his  In- 
staurafio,  as  to  "  the  favorite  and 
))eacelul  themes  "  of  still  earlier  medi- 
tations and  studies,  in  which  ^Mie  is 
most  happy  to  find  himself  in  a  region 
not  exposed  to  storms."  A  Physical 
Tluory  of  Another  Life  took  the  place 
(if  those  historical  analyses  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  nature  of  man,  when 
ii  presents  the  ])henomena  of  Credulity 
or  of  Skepticism,  or  when  it  is  morally  ! 
vitiated  by  any  of  the  forms  of  spurious 
religion  which  he  had  proposed  to  de- 
lineate in  the  latter  part  of  his  Instau- 
ratio.  Perfect  knowledge,  and  the , 
p^M'fect  Ecclesiastie^al  and  other  Social  I 
imrmony  which  implies  perfect  knowl-  ■ 
edge,  are  not  consistent  with  the  very  ; 
conditions  of  life  in  this  animal  econ- 
omy. But  "  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  i 
in  wljich  consciousness  may  hold  new  : 
]>hysiological  relations  to  what  wo  call  | 
^fatter. 

This  excursion  into  mental  ])hysiology  ' 
is  made  in  one  of  the  six  books  already  i 
reckoned  characteristic   of   its  author's 
literary  life — and  that  not  merely  because  | 
it.  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  ' 
design   of  the   Inataurutio    transferred  | 
to  a  now  invisible  system  of  things,  but 
al sr)  because  it  presents  his  characteristic 
manner  of  niiruiiaiiiig  ubout  luu  "  «\uild  : 
of  tnind "    in   its    j)resent    and    future  I 
physiological  relations  in  man  and  other ' 
animals.  j 

The  phenomena  of  human  nature,  in  : 
its  uso  and  abuse  of  that  supernatural 
economy  whose  history  fed  his  own  relig- 
ious feelings,  formed  only  a  part  of  the  . 


possible  evolutioDB  in  the  **  world  of 
mind  "  which  Isaac  Taylor  oogiuted  fur 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  shadow  of 
the  '^  Unseen  and  Eternal "  converted  Im 
daily  pilgrimage  through  this  straap 
life  into  a  daily  scene  of  literally  super 
natural  interest.  Slightly  as  the  grest 
mystery  in  which  it  all  terminstsi 
usually  excites  tlie  imagination  of  tbe 
average  '^  religious  world,"  his  was  not 
an  eye  that  could  withdraw  itself  from 
that  which  to  the  meditative  envdopi 
this  transient  sense-experience,  in  every 
part  of  it,  with  awe  and  sublimity.  If 
biblical  history,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  convey  religion  embodied  in  the  won- 
ders of  the  past,  has  shed  no  distinct 
light  on  that  more  wonderful  fatvre 
which  is  to  follow  the  dissolution  of 
the  animal  body,  can  previsive  pbymetl 
science,  which  has  unlocked  so  maoy 
secrets  of  our  earth  and  heavensi  not 
discover,  from  what  now  is  in  thit 
sensible  w*orld,  what  shall  be  hereafter 
in  larger  fields  of  sense-experience  ?  b 
the  study  of  our  now  embodied  mind 
may  we  not  have  suggested  to  us  at 
least  some  plausible  representation  of 
the  spiritual  embodiment  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  as  they  his- 
torically evolve  themselves  in  the  new 
earth  and  heavens,  is  to  be  substituted 
for  this  animal  one?  Our  death  si 
animals  is  indeed  an  event  unique  is 
the  personal  history  of  each,  and  our 
conjectures  cannot  be  tested  by  adequate 
inductive  verification.  Yet  this  ana- 
logical exercise  of  the  imagination  is 
akin  to  its  exercise  in  all  fruitful  ohmt' 
vation  of  nature. 

By  i'ar  the  most  elaborately  conceived 
and  executed  work  of  this  whole  literaiy 
life  is  the  one  in  which  its  author — ^under 
the  designation  of  a  Physical  T^earjf 
of  continued  life  under  supposed  con- 
ditions of  a  spiritual  body — employs 
analogy  to  lift  the  veil  now  guarded  by 
Death,  and  to  unfold  to  our  view  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  a  consdons 
history  maintained  under  new  relatiooi 
lu  a  lie  w  ex  pei  luiicu  of  matter.  Through 
analogy  man  has  long  been  supposed 
capable  of  having  his  belief  oonfarmed 
in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God; 
through  analogy  he  was  now  invited, 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  to 
anticipate  in  imagination  his  own  em* 
bodied  immortality. 
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Physical  metaphysics  was  congenial 
to  the  historical  and  inductive  tastes  of 
this  author.  The  series  of  which  the 
Nahiral  History  of  Efnthuaiasm  was 
the  firat  instalment  is  a  piece  of  work 
in  the  study  of  mind,  but  it  is  mind 
related  to  and  influenced  by  the  facts  of 
its  external,  physical  history.  And  when 
its  author  tries  to  follow  mind  as  it 
passes  beyond  this  earthly  scene  of 
£Etcts,  natural  and  supernatural,  it  is 
human  nature,  somehow  embodied  and 
somehow  connected  with  the  physical 
system,  that  he  is  still  pursuing.  For 
philosophy,  as  something  in  its  very 
conception  to  be  distinguished  from 
mere  science,  concrete  and  physical,  he 
had  little  appreciation ;  in  metaphysics, 
as  distinguished  from  this  mental  physics, 
he  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  dozen  abstract  phrases. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  recluse  literary  life 
.nt  Stanford    Rivers  was,    some    thirty 
years  ago,  all  but  exchanged  for  one 
which  would  have  demanded  an  exclu- 
sive professional  attention  to  questions 
*of   mental    philosophy.     In    1836    the 
chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  became  vacant, 
and  the  author  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Eathusiasin  was  induced  to  drop  the 
vizor  which  had  so  long  concealed  him 
from  a  curious  public — as  a  candidate 
for  this  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  philosophy.    Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  greatest  living  master  of  the 
philosophical  literature  of  the  world,  the 
acutest  reasoner  about  the  "  dozen  ab- 
stract phrases  "  who  had  been  in  this  age 
drawn  to  a  recognition  of  their  import 
and  significance,   was  met  by  a  rival  j 
whose  acquaintance  with  that  literature 
was  comparatively  scanty,  who  put  small 
value  on  the  "  dozen  abstract  phrases," 
whose  studies  of  human  nature  were  all : 
directed  to  its  actions  and  transactions ! 
in   its    embodied    manifestations,    who  i 
esteemed  Bacon  more   than   Aristotle,  | 
but  who  could  not  touch  any  subject . 
without  shedding  on  it  the  distinctly 
marked   colors   of    his   own    capacious ! 
iiuflgination,   or  investing  it   with   the ! 
rich  **  glow  of  humanity."    Hamilton ; 
ascended  the  Edinburgh  chair  to  ex- 
pound   and  guide    the   now  dominant  I 
philosophical  movement  of  Europe.    His  ' 
English  rival  returned  from  "  the  gray  | 


metropolis"  to  the  employment,  more 
congenial  to  him  —  amid  the  simple 
country  life  in  which  he  guided  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  children — of  watching 
the  phenomena  in  the  ecclesiastical 
heavens,  or  anticipating  in  thought  his 
own  future  spiritual  embodiment  in  a 
purer  and  more  exalted  heaven. 

Home  Education  is  a  charming 
fragment,  redolent  of  its  author's  own 
heart  and  rural  home.  It  stands  among 
the  books  which  best  express  the  inner 
meaning  of  his  life.  The  sadness  with 
which  his  search  into  the  story  of  the 
Great  Family  of  the  Church  tinged  his 
mind,  the  doubt  and  darkness,  which 
no' "  theory,"  however  ingenious,  and 
however  associated  with  observed  phys- 
ical facts,  can  remove  from  that  future 
which  Death  veils,  is  dissipated  on  the 
pages  which  describe  the  loving  father's 
contrivances  for  enlarging  the  capacities 
and  the  intellectual  stores  of  the  group 
under  training  in  a  domestic  atmosphere 
of  daily  happiness — "  in  the  insulated 
country  house,  with  its  internal  com- 
fort and  frugal  elegance,  its  garden  of 
sweet  gay,  perennial  enjoyments,  and 
its  verdant,  silent  vicinage  of  arable 
and  pasture,  of  woodland  and  river- 
side meadow." 

The  spot  of  this  material  world  on 
which  Isaac  Taylor's  literary  life  was 
passed  is,  alike  in  itself  and  in  its  pre- 
vious associations,  in  true  harmony  with 
his  life.  The  fragrance  of  the  rural 
nature  which  he  loved,  the  stillness  of 
the  leafy  lanes  of  Essex  in  which  he 
daily  studied,  is  diffused  through  his 
writings.  Ilis  old  insulated  country 
house,  in  its  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
the  sluggish  stream  winding  through  the 
valley  behind,  has  become  one  of  the 
places,  now  so  numerousin  rural  England, 
that  are  associated  with  those  who,  with 
devout  hearts,  simple  tastes,  and  a  love 
for  nature,  have  helped  to  improve  man- 
kind by  the  high  exercises  of  reason 
and  imagination.  Those  who  look  with 
affectionate  recollection  to  Bemerton,  or 
Olney,  or  Rydal,  or  Herstmoncenx,  and 
Pevensey  Level,  will  not  now  forget 
Stanford  Rivers  and  the  vale  of  Ongar. 
Less  than  twenty  miles  east  of  London, 
in  the  triangle  of  which  the  sides  are 
formed  by  the  Cambridge  railway  which 
passes  Harlow,  and  by  the  Colchester 
line  which  passes  Romford,  the  wood- 
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land  and  meadovr  of  the  green  undu- 
kting  expunse  of  England  which  lies 
between  maintained  its  seclusion  in  all 
the  past  years  of  thi:?  centnr}-,  undis- 
tnrlx'd  hy  the  sounds  of  traffic  or  loco- 
motion— a  corner  reserved  for  meditative 
quiet  near  the  great  metro]>olis  protected 
from  its  sights  and  sounds  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ilainault  and 
the  glades  of  Epping  in  the  intervening 
distance.  It  lias  more  than  one  associa- 
tion with  those  devoted  to  the  world  of 
mind.  On  the  northern  part  of  this  green 
undulating  country,  John  Locke  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  now 
ruined  manor  house  of  Gates,  the  guest 
of  the  good  Lady  Mashain,  attracted  to 
this  part  of  Essex  by  the  relief  which 
its  air  never  faiicMl  to  afford  to  the  ail- 
ments of  his  old  age.  The  great 
English  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  sensitive  religious  con- 
tern  platist  of  the  nineteenth  were  thus 
lodged  on  neighboring  parts  of  the 
same  rural  expanse.  Within  an  easy 
morning  walk,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
one  now  rest  at  High  Laver,  and  of 
t}i<»  other  at  his  own  Stanford  Rivers. 
Widely  different  in  many  of  their  quali- 
ties ufmI  symnathies,  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish ])hilosop)iy  and  this  last  departed 
member  of  his  variously  featured  family 
were  both  nurtured  in  the  vigorous  but 
hard  soil  of  English  Puriianism,  and 
both  at  last,  as  life  advanced,  while  pre- 
serving community  with  all  who  inherit 
the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  by  whatever 
nam<j  they  are  called,  found  the  religious 
homo  most  congenial  to  their  hearts  in 
the  venerable  s(»rvice  of  the  English 
ritual,  and  the  freedom  which  they 
loved  within  the  broad  shadow  of  the 
Church  of  Hooker  and  Cudworth. 


Fraicr^i  Magaslne. 

FICTION  AND  ITS  USES. 

A  FRiKNiJ  of  the  writer  is  engaged 
on  a  work  of  great  importance,  entitled 
TJ\e.  PhlUiHophy  of  Fiction^  which  he  has 
declare*!  it  will  take  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years  to  complete,  with  a  century  or 
two  more  to  bo  allowed  for  unforeseen 
delays  in  the  publication.  The  propor- 
tion of  fiction  to  truth,  he  maintains,  in 
the  philosophies,  religions,  aumsements, 
employments,  conversations,   speeches, 


newspapers,  and  advertiieneiiti  of  llie 
world,  justifies  this  calculation.  He  hat 
of\en  asserted  that  all  the  great  trotha  of 
life  were  long  ago  discovered,  and  were 
known  as  well  to  Plato  as  to  Desoaites 
or  Locke,  while  it  still  remains  to  under- 
stand and  generalize  the  great  falaehoods; 
and  he  believes  that  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind would  be  fartherea  by  bringing 
clearly  into  the  light  those  **  vain  opin- 
ions, flattering  hopes,  fiilse  valoatioM, 
unrestrained  imaginations,  and  ground- 
less fears,"  which  obscurely  ooenpj  the 
minds  of  men.  Withoat  following  thess 
ingenious  speculations  to  an  eztrenWi 
may  we  not  perceive  how  mach  thej 
contain  of  truth  ?  Did  we  not  dl  begin 
the  world  as  romancers,  and  compose 
each  of  us  a  parlor  library  of  novdik 
domestic,  naval,  or  military,  before  we 
had  even  seen  afar  off  the  stem  realitiss 
of  long  division,  orthography,  or  syntax? 
We.began  authorship  when  the  pinafortt 
and  frocks  were  very  small  indeed,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  silver  age  of  our  child- 
ish imaginings  that  we  could  not  tmrt 
in  our  dreams  without  the  tangible  con- 
firmation of  drum,  of  boat,  or  doll.  Those 
works  of  ours  are  shelved  now,  and 
somewhat  dusty,  in  the  Bodleian  labraiy 
of  dreamland,  but  our  places  have  bean 
taken  by  the  little  lads  and  lasses  of  to- 
day, and  they  are  doubtless  as  full  dT 
literary  activity  as  we,  their  >apeP- 
annuated  predecessors,  ever  were.  Two 
serious  eyes  fixed  on  the  red  hollows  of 
the  fire,  and  two  still  hands  gathered 
together  on  the  boy^s  lap ;  that  sliffht, 
girlish  figure,  motionless  m  the  window 
for  half  an  hour  while  the  shadows  are 
falling — these  tell  us  that  the  romanoM 
are  making  rapid  progress,  and  that  the 
chapters  are  of  enthralling  interest.  How 
much  we  should  like  to  hear  one  of  these 
tales  quite  through!  Yon  should  not 
wish  to  know  the  man  who  eonld  laa^ 
in  a  contemptuous  way  at  any  of  then. 
They  would  come  to  us  like  echoes  of 
half-forgotten  melodies,  or  like  a  friend's 
reminder  of  the  pictures  that  hong  i 
the  walls  of  the  house  where  we  ' 
children.  A  writer  of  certain  grave  i 
notable  books,  which  all  men  of  aoiei 
know,  has  confessed  that  his  earlieik 
ambition  was  to  be  a  coachman.  And 
if  this  fantastic  dream  budded  and  bloar 
somed  ^never  to  come  to  fruitage)  in  ikm 
brain  oi  a  future  mathematidan  and  col- 
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lege-fellow,  shall  we  wonder  if  gentle 
noiaidens  dream  sometimes  of  that 
wonderful  prince  to  come  from  fairy 
land,  on  wnom  leaning  they  may  go 
across  the  purple  mountain-rims  into  the 
great  world  beyond  ?  These  are  fictions 
beautiful  and  pure.  Alas  for  many  in 
no  way  beautiful !  Imaginary  characters 
we  make  out  for  our  acquaintance,  which 
form  the  hypothesis  explaining  all  their 
words  and  deeds,  characters  not  to  be 
admired — the  nod  or  hint  pregnant  with 
its  malignant  lie — cowardly  assentation 
— and  idle  and  slanderous  tongues  which 
bring  that  cloud  between  faces,  and  that 
bollowness  into  friendly  voices  in  place 
of  the  glad,  confident  morning-feeling — 
trust.  Well,  these  fictions  assuredly 
have  their  uses,  for  they  are  something 
that  may  be  put  under  foot,  and  crushed  ; 
they  may  also  beget  a  noble  autarkeia^ 
«e(/^8ufficiency,  or  nobler  sufl5ciency  of 
duty. 

But  this  essay  is  not  to  be  a  Philos- 
ophy of  Mction.  It  merely  hints  at  the 
vastness  of  the  subject,  and  retreats  to 
its  own  narrow  plot  of  ground.  There 
are  certain  books — beloved  at  watering- 
places,  by  home  firesides,  and  even  in 
the  "  pensive  citadels"  of  students — 
which,  though  forming  a  less  important 
branch  of  fiction  than  many  others  (than 
the  fables  convenues  of  social  life,  or  of 
history,  for  instance),  have  yet  been 
bolder  than  the  others,  have  appropriated 
the  name,  and  professed  themselves  to 
be  not  true,  but  what  at  least  is  very 
pleasant — new :  fictioiis^  but  withal  nov- 
els.  Let  the  reader  who  would  hear 
something  about  these  read  on. 

It  was  Sydney  Smith  who  required  for 
perfect  happiness  an  arm-chair  and  slip- 
pers, a  kettle  singing  its  undersong  on 
the  fire,  a  paper  of  sugar-plums  on  the 
mantlepiece,  and  in  his  hand  a  novel. 
And  he  rightly  enounced  the  principle 
on  which  the  novel,  at  least  under  such 
circumstances,  should  be  chosen,  when 
he  declared  that  its  first  function  is  to 
entertain  us,  to  amuse  us,  to  give  us 
agreeable  relaxation.  Nor  let  such  en- 
tertainment be  counted  a  trivial  gain. 
Onr  health  and  sanity  depend  on  it. 
Half  an  hour's  overwork  often  is  enough 
to  make  your  entire  evening  an  unhappy 
one.  It  leaves  you  fretful  and  impa- 
tient, morbidly  sensitive,  cross.  You 
find  the  remarks  of  your  friends  and 


relatives  for  that  evening  miserably  un- 
philosophic,  paltry,  personal ;  the  gossip 
of  your  sisters-in-law  is  insupportable, 
yet  your  wife  seems  to  enjoy  it.  You 
wonder  what  is  coming  next.  Will  it 
ever  stop  ?  Do  they  know  how  delight- 
ful silence  is  at  times  ?  Did  they  not  tell 
that  story,  correcting  one  another  pre- 
cisely as  now,  at  least  twice  before  in 
your  hearing  ?  You  feel  the  world  be- 
coming too  coarse  for  a  man  of  refine- 
ment and  sensibility,  and  mourn  over  it 
in  gloom.  Why  did  you  not  half  an 
hour  ago  give  over  that  languid  mental 
drudging?  Why  did  you  not  quietly 
(hurry  would  be  certain  failure)  read  one 
chapter  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  or 
of  Amelia^  or  of  that  delightful  fiction. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley^  or  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels  ?  If  you  had  done  this 
the  world  would  gradually  have  come  to 
rights  ;  your  room  would  not  appear  so 
dark,  nor  your  books  so  repellent,  nor 
all  your  relatives  so  very  stupid.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  you  that 
your  life  was  a  monotonous  one,  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  days  each  like 
the  other;  it  really  is  not  so  monot- 
onous, with  little  children  growing  up 
about  you,  hurting  themselves  and  re- 
quiring solace,  saying  every  day  some 
new,  wise  thing,  and  effecting  such 
extraordinary  improvements  by  stone 
walls,  canals,  and  artificial  lakes,  in  your 
back-garden.  Life  would  have  seemed 
not  so  miserable  after  all ;  your  fore- 
head would  have  cooled,  and  your  eyes 
cleared,  and  your  brain  grown  tran- 
quil; then,  too,  your  voice  would  bo 
softer,  your  words  less  strictly  to  the 
point,  and  you  would  be  giving  your 
opinion,  in  quite  an  animated  way,  on 
that  piece  of  family  history  which  now 
appears  so  despicable.  You  are  most 
blameworthy  for  the  first  and  casual 
offence — refusal  to  amuse  yourself  at  the 
right  time,  consequent  exhaustion  of 
nervous  force  with  no  adequate  return 
of  work  done,  and  pride  in  the  thought 
that  you  were  taking  a  great  deal  out  of 
yourself.  ' 

After  work,  which  is  a  pursuit,  quiet 
enjoyment,  which  is  a  possession,  brings 
us  advantages  beyond  itself.  Let  us  qo 
into  the  green  inland  fields  in  early 
summer,  and  lying  on  the  grass  with  face 
upturned  watch  the  white  cloudlets  float 
idly  overhead,  or  turn  to  look  at  the 
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iiuMTy  black  spiders  scfimpering  in  the 
blndoH,  whilo  tlic  cuckoo  is  heard  at 
once  far  off  and  near,  and  the  breezes 
come  cool  over  our  bodies.  Or  let  us 
go  down  a  month  later  to  the  sea-beach, 
:njd  listen  to  tlie  waves  breakinp^  and 
breaking  on  tlie  shore  all  the  July  hours, 
and  see  tlie  sunlight  slee])  on  the  water, 
and  hear  the  sound  of  the  sail  swung 
round,  brtnight  gently  with  the  lazy  lap- 
ping, and  sucking,  and  swishing  about 
the  weedy  stones,  and  the  "  yo  hoi"  from 
th(»  saih)r  -  lad  among  the  yacht  -  lines. 
Well,  are  these  IwMirs  lost  ?  We  need 
not  think  that.  They  teach  us  (what  it 
surely  is  the  tinal  cause  of  July  watering- 
j»laces  to  teach)  the  divine  principle  of 
h'iiturc  —  that  life  is  not  altogether  a! 
pursuit — that  there  are  golden  hours  in  i 
it  full  of  enrichment,  when  we  may 
*'  feed  this  mind  of  ours  in  a  wise  pas- , 
siveness '' — 

"  The  grass  hath  time  to  grow  in  meadow- ; 
lands,  I 

And  loisuroly  the  opal,  nuirmuring  sea     | 
Urcaks  on  its  yellow  sands,'* 

And  this  is  living  indeed  ;  we  are  fol- 
lowing  al'icr  nothing,  not  even  enjoy- 
nionl  :  we  cannv>t  tell  how  it  came  to 
priss,  "  it  .sv  {//*,«  that  we  are  happy ;"  we 
h:ivepausi'd  for  a  little  on  our  journey, 
a!  the  wells,  to  drink,  and  the  re>t  has 
made  us  dreamy  :  and  yet  though  we 
^t'l•k  tiiem  not,  great  gains  are  oui-s ; 
tlicy  c«Mne  to  u^^  of  themselvvs,  like  that 
phxsioal  biilni  and  thi«<e  quiet  thoughts 
that  come  tv>  us,  while  we  lie  cool  ami 
languid,  satisiied  for  hours  to  watch  half 
ur.ctujseiously  llie  changes  of  the  light, 
afier  a  long  ill r.ess,  in  the  iirsi  days  of 
returning  heallh.  ]»ut  we  cannot  alw.iys 
get  to  the  grassy  meadow  or  the  yellow 
sands.  And  we  should  therefore  be 
l:' id  to  have  upon  our  sin. Ives  some 
boi'ks  which  may  svrve  as  a  p.irtial  sub- 
slimte  lor  liuse — books  whieii  wc  i\.\d 
wi'jj  n,Miow  lo  reni^ii-  aiivaniages,  ovvr 
wliivh  we  may  linger  rc<ti'i;lly  when  we 
return  iiome  wearied  and  faint  wiiii  llie 
pii:>uing  »«f  tlie  day.  A  greai  nuister 
m  lie  pliiie<»u^l;y  vf  Uvin:;  uisely  lias 
spokai  en  this  whole  ^u^i^.el  in  a  w:iy 
wi*r;:.\  of  himsel:',  and  y^i  a  he.»rt,  whieli 
if  uien  woaM  on!y  believe  the  p'^se-i;^^»n 
t»f  two  things  by  one  person  pOT»>ible, 
ll;ev    wo'iM   see    was   as    noble    as  h:< 


bead. 


h 


\\  as    d o u bi le ss    in : v lu le 


d.'* 


wrote  l»:shop  Uallcr,  iu  Lis  tir>it  scnaoa 


upon  the  love  of  Ood,  *^  that  life  ihoidd 
be  very  much  a  parsuit  to  the  groM  of 
men.  But  this  is  carried  so  much  &rtlier 
than  is  reasonable,  that  what  gives  im- 
mediate satisfaction,  that  is,  our  present 
interest,  is  scarce  considered  as  our  in- 
terest at  all.  It  is  inventions  which 
have  only  a  remote  tendency  towards 
enjoyment,  perhai)s  but  a  remote  tOD- 
dency  towards  gaining  the  means  only 
of  enjoyment,  which  are  chiefly  spoken 
of  as  useful  in  the  world," 

Innocent  enjoyment,  how  good  a  thioff 
it  is !  It  keeps  the  temper  sweet,  and 
when  it  is  mixed  with  love  and  thanUbl- 
ness  and  sunny  days,  brings  ns  some  of 
that  spirit  of  pure,  gentle,  and  peaceaUe 
wisdom  which  we  might  aptly  name 
after  Izaak  Walton.  And  he  of  all  men 
perhaps  knew  best  what  leisnre  was,  sad 
must  have  done  his  business  even  in  a 
quiet  old-fashioned  way.  There  were  no 
monster  shops  in  those  days,  and  his  in 
C^ieapsidc  was  only  seven  feet  and  s 
half  m  length ;  but  that  house  was 
doubtless  the  place  he  lived  in,  his  home, 
and  therefore  wc  do  not  hear  that  be 
ever  called  it  a  "  concern"  or  an  "estab- 
lishment." He  enjoyed  many  pleassnt 
hours  in  it,  we  may  be  sure,  reading 
Drayton's  Pohjolhion^  and  Silvester's 
translation  of  Dn  Bartos ;  and  sometimes 
he  couM  leave  it  for  a  day,  or  sevenl 
days,  to  wander  with  "  honest  Nat  sod 
It.  Ht^e  *'  along  the  edge  of  green  fields, 
rods  in  hand,  like  honest  fishermen,  pitj- 
iiig  the  "  poor  rich  men  "  who  grndsed 
themselves  a  rest,  listening  to  the  milk- 
maid song,  and  bringing  their  braces  of 
trout  in  the  evening  to  some  coontiy 
inn,  where  the  ale  was  good,  and  the 
si.eets  were  fragrant  with  lavender.  ioA 
innocent  enjoyment  is  a  good  for  ewr. 
It  does  not  die  with  the  passing  day. 
Ofien,  years  at'ter,  the  remembrance  « 
a  siniile  moment — when  we  reached  a 
hill  top  and  suddenly  beheld  the  ses, 
when  we  found  in  latter  Febmary  or 
early  ^larch  the  first  sprini^  flowcfS» 
when  we  listened  to  the  gladness  of 
>«'!ne  pure  soprano  alr«  or  the  stonnof 
choral  passion — the  remembranoe  of  tUl 
ct^iius  n]K»n  us  with  a  keen  thrill  of 
picasure,  almost  as  it  first  seemed  in  the 
nerves  ll.emselves — 

••  >VV.  in  the  VUhxI.  and  felt  along  the  hoi^ 
Ar.a  j';issir.i:  even  into  the  pa 
With  tr:m^iiil  neitoradoB. 
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Doabtless  the  remembrance  of  the  en- 
joyment we  have  had  from  literatme 
(from  poetry  even)  is  a  mnch  less  rapt- 
urous pleasure  than  these ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  less  evanescent, 
and  more  easily  reproducible,  and  when 
the  original  enjoyment  was  heightened 
by  sympathy,  the  pleasure  of  the  remem- 
brance— even  the  remembrance  of  an 
hour's  novel  reading — may  reach  a  point 
of  considerable  elevation. 

To  realize  the  maximum  of  delight  de- 
rivable from  novel  reading,  several  un- 
favorable circumstances  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded. You  must  not  be  solitary  ;  you 
must  not  be  old  (the  delicate  haze  of 
morning  should  give  some  mystery  to 
life) ;  you  must  on  no  account  be  mar- 
ried, and  conscience  must  not  once  say 
that  you  ought  to  be  at  work.  A  little 
indisposition  which  keeps  you  for  a  day 
or  two  in  bed  will  sometimes  not  detract 
from  your  pleasure  ;  only  it  must  not  be 
Buch  as  to  require  your  hands  to  remain 
under  the  clothes,  for  there  has  yet  been 
offered  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  convalescence — how  to 
hold  a  book,  and  turn  the  pages,  without 
letting  your  nursetender  suspect  there  is 
danger  of  catching  cold.  It  is  best  to 
allow  some  one  to  read  to  you  aloud ; 
and  if  you  have  ever  so  done  yourself 
for  one  who  was  very  dear,  you  will 
know  that  the  reader's  enjoyment  is  often 
greater 'than  the  listener's.  And  there 
is  surely  some  one  who  will  not  think  it 
hard  to  leave  the  drawing  room  and  the 
music  (you  cannot  hear  it)  and  the  talk 
for  your  sake,  to  come  to  your  bedside, 
and  make  the  pillows  cool,  and  read  in 
a  clear,  sweet  voice  the  books  you  like, 
for  an  hour  or  thereabout,  till  the  dark- 
ness falls,  and  you,  knowing  it  may  be 
done  with  a  good  conscience,  and  no  in- 
gratitude, have  dropped  away  to  sleep. 

But  on  the  whole  (to  bring  together 
all  the  conditions  of  delight)  you  will 
enjoy  a  novel  most  if  you  are  in  health, 
resting  after  work,  with  a  prospect  of 
continued  rest,  under  golden  fiveand- 
twenty  rather  than  over  it,  and  if  you 
read  the  novel  aloud,  in  the  summer,  in 
the  country,  to  a  small  but  sympathetic 
circle  of  hearers.  And  there  exist,  not 
only  in  the  fictions,  but  in  every  shire  of 
real  England,  so  many  hospitable  Uncle 
Georges,  so  many  kind  Aunt  Janes,  and 
BO  many  agreeable  cousins,  that  all  the 


above  conditions  may  probably  be  real- 
ized if  you  but  say  t*  yes  "  when  they  ask 
you  down  in  midsummer,  from  the  gray 
walls  and  now  deserted  quadrangles  of 
college,  upon  a  visit  of  indefinite  length. 
The  change  is  a  great  and  pleasant  one. 
The  delightful  rambling  old  house ! 
What  shadows  of  leafy  bouijhs  sway 
upon  your  blind  at  night!  What  whis- 
pering there  is  of  rippled  grass  when  you 
open  your  window  in  the  morning !  The 
cream  is  wonderful.  The  little  pats  of 
cool  pale  butter  are  admirable  works  of 
art.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  calves 
feed — those  creatures  with  soft  liquid 
eyes,  and  lips  that  drip  as  they  pause  to 
give  one  another's  ears  a  fraternal  lick. 
And  though  at  first  yon  were  taken  a 
little  aback  by  the  number  of  Heros  and 
Neros  and  Gertys  and  Flirts,  you  soon 
will  find  out  their  distinctive  personality, 
and  learn  the  character  of  every  living 
thing,  down  to  the  gander  and  the  tur- 
key-cock. Then  you  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killing  yourself  with  work, 
and  are  gravely  exhorted  to  the  duty  of 
idling  for  a  little.  To  which  gentle  ex- 
hortations you,  with  a  gentle  remon- 
strance (implying  their  general  futility, 
with  a  willingness  to  resign  your  most 
ardent  desires  fbr  once,  to  be  obliging), 
allow  yourself  to  yield.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  you  have  lately  ob- 
tained a  fellow/ship  or  two,  or  at  least 
something  which  proves  you  to  be  (as 
you  overheard  your  maiden  aunt  telling 
the  rector's  wife)  "  a  remarkably  clever 
young  man."  You  ride  with  your  cousins 
Fanny  and  Lucy  one  day,  and  with  your 
cousins  Emily  and  Anne  the  next,  a  horse 
being  always  ready  for  you  to  keep  you 
from  "  those  books. "  Yoii  interest  your- 
self in  the  parish  feuds,  espousing  the 
family  cause  in  the  great  stray  donkey 
question.  You  discuss  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow,  and  even  give  esoteric 
teaching,  to  a  select  school  of  one,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Robert  Browning.  You 
wonder  why  the  "  Psalm  of  Life"  is  un- 
derlined and  marked  so  emphatically  in 
young  ladies'  volumes  of  poetry.  Are 
they  all  going  to  leave  "footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time  ?" — or  has  the  marking 
here  a  hidden  reference  to  the  curate, 
whose  soul,  its  sorrows  and  its  aspira- 
tions are  known  to  Emily  ?  You  throw 
off  free  expositions  of  the  most  trying 
passages  of  In  Memoriam;  and  then  to 
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teat  your  cousins^  critical  acumen,  yon 
read  as  a  recently  published  poem  of  the 
Laureate's  your  own  verses  on  "  Youth 
and  Love ;  which  having  in  simple  faith 
been  received  and  admired,  the  girls  rise 
in  your  esteem  and  you  confess  the  inno- 
cent deceit.  You  visit  the  dairy,  and 
help  those  dainty  little  feet  over  the 
slobbery  yard.  You  return  and  take 
part  in  the  duets  of  Mendelssohn,  or  lis- 
ten to  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  And, 
last,  you  suggest  that  if  it  be  generally 
approved,  and  if  a  number  of  imaginary, 
objections,   which   ingeniously   indicate 


a  suit  in  chancery,  of  conne  there  k 
nothing  for  it  but  to  be  as  mieeraUe  m 
possible,  and  get  some  satisfaction  in  that 
way.  And  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  be- 
lieve one's  self  by  far  the  most  nnfintn- 
nate,  ill-used,  unhappy  person  in  the 
world ;  it  is  a  source  of  great  dignity.  Tlie 
man  who  got  miserrimus  cut  upon  his 
tombstone  must  have  had  one  lueasnTB 
all  his  own,  when  he  reflected  how  ftr 
below  him  the  poor  folk  were  whoknew 
only  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees 
of  wretchedness;  and  was  it  not  Mm 
Pullet's  chief  support  under  the  afflicUons 


your  thoughtfulness,  are  of  no  weight  of  life  to  remember  that  she  had  oonsam- 
you  will  begin  the  first  volume  of  ^* Some- 1  ed  more  bottles  of  medicine  than  any 
l)ody's  Secret,"  or  "  Legacy,"  or  "  Small  i  woman  in  the  parish  ?  But  nearly  every 
House,"  or  of  "  James  and  I,"  or  "  John  [  one  who  has  the  capacity  of  happineis 
Jenkins,"  or"  How  did  he  get  it  ?" — the  ;  in  him  is  capable  of  being  made  happier 


great  novel  of  the  day.  A  leap  up  in  all 
the  voices  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
suggestion  is  an  agreeable  one,  the  con- 
siderate Fanny  only,  after  crying,  "  Oh 


by  a  pleasant  book.  Croquet  is  a  very 
charming  game,  but  you  cannot  croquet 
on  a  winter's  evening  in  the  parlor.  Ad- 
vertisements tell  us  that  some  inventire 


do,  Charley,"  reminding  her  sisters  in  !  tradesman  will  supply  ladies  and  gentle 

--     '      '    '    n^gji  ^^j^Ij  gkates  that  run  upon  a  draw- 


ing -  room  carpet.  But  nnfess  the  mi^ 
tress  of  the  drawing  room  be  possessed 
with  a  generous  desire  to  fhrther  the 
manufacture  of  Kidderminster  or  Bm^ 


a  faint  way  that  perhaps  Charles  had 
rather  be  reading  his  books.  You  gener- 
ously declare  your  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  afternoon.  Whereupon  ensues  an 
imj)r()niptu  round  or  catch,  well  con- 
certed and  sustained, "  Wait  one  moment  i  sels,  she  will  probably  object  to  this  pop- 
till  I  bring  my  work.  W^ait  till  I  bring  |  ular  indoor  amusement.  An  enthusiai- 
niy  work  one  moment ;"  and  before  the  i  tic  cricketer — a  college  friend  of  the 
girls  rclarn  with  the  Berlin  wool,  the  writer — was,  he  remembers,  many  yean 
antimacassar,  the  croche^edging,  and:  since,  often  to  be  seen  of  a  morning,  in 
the  Dorcas  rudimentary  you-know-not- ,  pink  shirt  and  cap,  bowling  against  a 
what,  you  have,  without  question,  been  ;  lAclilell  and  Scott  set  up  in  the  eomer 


pronounced  "such  a  gooa  fellow!"  in 
stead  of  the  shabby  humbug  that  you 
are.  Your  uncle  is  in  the  five  acre  with 
the  dogs ;  your  aimt  is  superintending 
some  wonderful  preserves — a  specialite 
of  the  house — which  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration fill  the  room  with  an  indefinable 
distant  pe.ichy  odor;  the  maiden  aunt 
nods  visibly  in  the  arm  chair,  only  as- 
serting her  wakefulness  at  times  by 
preternaturally  intelligent  questions ;  and 
now  she  is  fairly  gone  ;  you  are  left 
clearly  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  with 


of  his  chamber.  But,  after  all,  these 
eminent  lexicographers  were  nnsatisfso- 
tory  bats,  and  too  invariably  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  a  **  twister." 
There  are  many  people  to  whom  whist 
is  now  a  mystery,  and  in  a  company  of 
six  nominally  well-educated  persoM 
(may  these  words  not  reach  thine  ear, 
dear  shade  of  Sarah  Battle  I)  one  may  be 
reduced  to  double  dummies.  And  then, 
which  of  all  these  pleasures  will  make 
the  hours  pass,  when  a  wet  day  finds 
you  on  your  summer  ramble  amonff  the 
the  sense  of  being  a  magnificent  monarch  -  lakes  and  mountains,  and  the  lengAs  of 


too,  and  of  diffusing  pleasure  among 
your  subjects  with  generous  self  sacri- 
fice. 

But  the  essential  prerogative  of  novel 
reading  as  a  relaxation  is,  that  one  can 
enjoy  it  anywhere,  and  at  almost  any 
time  when  enjoyment  is  possible.  If  one 
is  sea-sick,  or  has  the  tooth-ache,  or  has 


gray  cloud,  and  the  incessant  sonnd  of 
the  rain-fall  forbid  one  footstep  over  the 
threshold  ?  If  you  are  wise,  tou  will 
forget  on  such  days  that  it  is  July  orAi* 
gust,  call  for  a  fire  in  your  bedroom,  and 
order  all  the  books  in  the  house  to  be 
sent  up.  And  sometimes  your  good  fof» 
tune  will  surprise  you.    In  a  wiU  oor 
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of  Ireland  who  could  have  expected  to 
find  a  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Magazine 
for  1810,  the  hymns  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the 
Adventures  of  an  Atomy  and,  best  of  all, 
a  tattered  copy  of  Waverlet/  f  In  such 
company  a  man  is  superior  to  fate,  and 
may  laugh  at  the  weather.  And  if  a 
thunderstorm  should  ever  keep  the  reader 
housed  in  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  atReich- 
enbach,  let  him  know  that  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dining-room  book  case,  be- 
side many  other  works  of  interest,  a 
German  version  of  the  letters  of  that 
ti*ue  English  gentleman.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  of  the  Honorable  Miss 
Harriet  Byron.  Get  far  into  it  while  the 
rain  sweeps  down  the  hill  sides,  and  keep 
all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart 
an  assurance  that  the  sun  will  shine 
bright  to-morrow  on  the  descending, 
rocket-like  shoots  of  the  falls,  and  the 
delicate  azure  of  the  Rosenlaui  ice  field. 
And  let  us  all  thank  these  novel  writers 
for  the  many  pleasant  hours  they  have 
given  us,  and  for  their  preserving  wea- 
ther -  bound  travellers  from  a  multitude 
of  sins — grumbling,  discontent,  ill-tem- 
per, and  (before  dinner)  determined  mis- 
anthropy. 

To  come  to  another  point,  you  must 
now  suppose  the  last  entire  paragraph  a 
parenthesis,  and  stippose  that,  dusk  hav- 
ing faUen,  the  cousins'  hands  lie  idle  on 
their  laps,  and  you  have  finished  your 
reading  aloud.  In  the  conversation 
which  immediately  ensues  you  may  learn 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
important  system  of  female  ethics,  and 
that  transcendental  female  Philosophy  of 
the  Affections,  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar, is  developed  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. If  the  hero  of  your  novel  has 
only  made  himself  miserable  eviough, 
and  remained  unflichingly  constant,  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  volume  till  the 
naughty  uncle  is  found  dead  over  his  led- 
ger, and  the  will  all  right,  in  the  last 
chapter  but  one,  why  then  he  must  have 
been  a  hero  indeed.  And  when  you, 
with  a  shadowy  reminiscence  of  some 
article  in  a  recent  Saturday  Review ^  in- 
Binaate  the  low  doctrine  that  a  man  may 
have  two  sincere  attachments  at  once,  or 
at  least  in  a  single  lifetime,  are  you  not 
peremptorily  commanded  "  not  to  be 
norrible,"  and  does  not  Fanny  say  to 
Anne  not  to  mind  Charley,  for  "  she 
knows  he  does  not  believe  half  he  says  ?" 


And  it  is  certainly  trying  to  find  yester- 
day evening's  conversation  so  well  re- 
membered, when  you  admitted  there 
were  some  men  whose  first  love  is  the 
love  of  all  their  lives,  and  philosophized 
at  large  on  the  subject  in  a  much  sounder 
strain,  arguing  (after  De  Quincey)  that 
a  succession  of  passiuncles  exhausts  the 
soil  of  the  heart,  and  impairs  the  capacity 
for  genuine  and  profound  emotion.  But 
you  will  retract  nothing,  and  maintain, 
against  much  opposition,  the  consistency 
of  all  that  you  have  put  forth.  Till, 
finding  yourself  sentenced  to  separation 
for  heresy  from  all  cousinly  communion 
during  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  your 
contumacy  gives  way,  and  you  profess  a 
sincere  desire  for  restoration,  with  a 
readiness  to  undergo  anjr  appointed  pen- 
ance after  tea,  whether  it  be  listening  to 
Beethoven  upon  the  sofa,  or  going  on 
with  the  novel,  or  holding  skeins  of  Ber- 
lin wool  on  outstretched  hands,  while 
the  soft  yarn  glides  under  and  around 
and  over,  with  a  silent  rhythm,  or  re- 
quires the  approach  of  dainty  fingers,  and 
two  serious  eyes  to  release  it  from  its 
deep  entanglements.  How  refined  is  the 
casuistry  of  these  little  moralists — the 
subtle,  angelical,  seraphic  little  doctors  I 
What  eloquent  pleaders  they  become 
when  you  arraign  some  favorite  hero  who 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  I  What 
charitable  distinctions  they  discover  I 
What  store  of  recondite  motives  they 
suggest  I  How  high  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality they  establish  for  uncles  and  hard- 
hearted guardians  !  Many  of  the  think- 
ers of  modern  times  have  learned  more 
of  dialectic,  of  psychology,  of  ethics, 
from  such  conversations  as  these  (this  is 
literally  true),  than  from  all  the  Summa 
Theologim  of  Aquinas. 

Seriously,  we  do  want  something  to 
talk  about,  some  personal  themes  not  in- 
centive of  that  sprightly  malice  (not  to 
speak  of  the  "  malignant  truth  or  lie  ") 
and  that  tell-tale  gossip  which  leaves  so 
bitter  an  after-taste  on  the  lips  of  any 
kind  or  thoughtful  person.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  blush  when  we  are 
alone.  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  long 
keenly  and  in  vain  to  undo  a  moment's 
ill  work  of  the  tongue,  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  idle  words — that  hasty  piece 
of  injustice,  that  repetition  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  uttered  but  once,  that 
exaggeration  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
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truth  and  simplicity  of  mind,  that  sad- 
den betrayal  of  the  heart  to  an  impulse 
of  vanity,  that  unfortunate  speech  meant 
merely  to  fill  a  gap  in  conversation,  but 
which  wrung  the  nerves  of  some  listener 
as  sharply  as  if  it  had  been  purposely 
brutal.  There  is  an  awkwardness,  and 
a  painful  acknowledgment  of  either  in- 
tellectual indigence  or  want  of  mutual 
sympathy,  when  we  discuss  the  weather 
three  times  on  the  same  evening.  But 
two  novel  readers  who  have  not  yet 
grown  old,  and  have  therefore  life  enough 
to  dispense  some  of  it  on  imaginary  crea- 
tions— these  happy  talkers  have  always 
subjects  of  conversation,  rich  with  hu- 
man interest,  and  opening  constant  op- 
portunities for  an  interchange  of  opin- 
ions on  the  philosophy  and  the  casuistry 
of  life.  Such  themes  did  Wordsworth 
love  best,  and  if  the  dearest  were 

"  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  ^foor, 
Andlieavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white 
lam)),'' 

one  who  knew  him  well  has  told  us  that 
the  poet  could  be  happy  in  less  divine 
company  than  Shakespeare's,  and  in  a 
less  ethereal  world  than  Fairyland,  loved 
Fielding  well,  and  doubtless  included  in 
his  personal  themes  some  which  we 
surely  have  not  forgotten — the  Adven- 
tures of  Partridge,  and  Tom  Jones,  and 
Parson  Adams,  and  Sophia  Western, 
and  the  Squire,  and  Amelia,  and  Captain 
Booth.  How  many  friends  these  novel- 
ists have  given  us  whose  doings  and  say- 
ings we  may  pleasantly  remind  one  an- 
other of,  applaud,  and  censure,  and  laugh 
over,  and  grow  tender  to  think  of,  even 
when  the  book  has  lain  dusty  on  our 
shelves  for  months  and  months.  One 
had  rather  lose  sight.of  a  good  many  of 
one's  acquaintance  than  of  that  homely 
Wakefield  family.  One  had  rather  have 
a  good  many  doors  closed  on  one  than 
the  doors  of  that  hospitable  little  vicar- 
age. Every  room  ot  it  wo  know — we 
have  seen  the  mantelpiece  with  the  epi- 
tai)h  over  it  of  the  monogamist's  only 
wife;  the  walla  adorned  with  pictures 
of  Sophy's  and  Livy's  own  designing  ; 
the  bed  "  those  boys  "  that  got  a  lump 
of  sugar  each  gave  up  to  Mr.  Burchell ; 
and  the  closet  where  Deborah  kept  her 
gooseberry  wine.  Nor  should  we  like 
to  forgot  the  Dominie  Sam{)Bon,  nor 
Jcanio  Deans,  nor  Colonel  Ncwcombe, 


[Febnury 


nor  old  Dob,  nor  Mark  Tapley,  nor  Mn. 
Gamp.    A  goodly  company !    Are  yon 
over  grave  r  Here  are  oierrypeople  for 
you.    Would  you  be  quiet  ?   E!eep  away 
the  terrible  folk  who  visit  your  aicK  room 
in  obstreperous  boots,  sit  upon  year  bed 
clothes,  exhort  you  to  cheer  up,  and 
maintain  that  you  require  to  be  roused ; 
and  call  some  of  these  gentle,  tender 
people — Ruth  Pinch  if  you  will,  or  Mn, 
rendennis,  to  sit  by  you,  and  tell  yea 
about  Tom  or  darling  Arthur.   And  yon 
may  talk  freely  of  them  all.    Tlieae  pa- 
tient shadows  do  not  readily  take  ot 
fence.    The  most  litigious  of  tbem  will 
never  bring  you  before  a  jury  for  dan- 
der.   Here  is  a  bravo  world,  where  yon 
may  walk  about,  and  take  your  pleaanre^ 
and  see  life.    The  small  and  the  great 
are  here,  kings  and  counsellon  of  the 
earth,  and  crossing-sweepers,  and  bi^ 
gar-maids.    And  you  understand  them 
so  thoroughly.    Shadows  I — tbey  are  ai 
real  to  us  as  most  men  and  women — in- 
finitely more  real  than  many  of  the  nn- 
known  creatures  whose  smooth  dothei 
and  smooth  faces  we  see  perhaps  erery 
day  of  the  year,  never  getting  at  the 
hearts  of  them ;  or  those  persons  whom 
we  might  understand  were  we  a  little 
less  eager  to  classify  them,  had  we  not 
made  such  complete  and  consistent  that- 
acters  for  them,  on  the  leading  passion 
or  some  such  theory,  in  our  own  dra- 
matic imaginations. 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  s 
gain,  perhaps  the  greatest  gain,  we 
can  hope  to  derive  from  a  novel.  This 
dramatizing  imagination  of  ours  has  ill 
uses.  Nay,  without  it  life  oonld  not  be 
a  spiritual  thin^  at  all.  Stimulated  bj 
love,  and  reactmg  upon  love,  it  is  tM 
very  soul  of  sympathy.  It  is  the  inte^ 
preter  of  man  to  man.  Every  action  of 
our  fellows  is  for  us  mhnman,  merslj 
mechanical,  until  we  have  ourselves  prt 
a  soul  behind  it,  until  indeed  we  have 
played  the  dramatist,  and  become  fera 
moment  the  man  before  us :  and  efsiy 
action  of  ours  is  for  others,  nntfl  they 
have  done  the  like,  inhamao  and  b^ 
chanical.^  Uninterpreted  by  this  wiss^ 
imaginative  sympathy,  our  alnuhdeed  is 
only  so  many  pence,  and  a  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face ;  interpreted,  that 
motion  stands  for  all  the  yearning  wiA 
which  our  heart  cries,  though  onr  Vfa 
are  silent,  "O  ray  brother,  O  my 
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sister,  I  love,  I  pity  yon."  This  is  a 
case  in  which  no  one  coald  be  dull 
enough  to  miss  the  meaning  of  man  to 
.  man.  Bat  in  the  multitude  of  cases, 
subtler  than  this,  the  habit  of  ready, 
faithful,  and  charitable  interpreting  of 
man  and  woman  by  fellow-man  and 
woman  has  been,  we  must  believe,  too 
feebly  exercised.  Surely,  were  it  other- 
wise there  would  be  more  of  tenderness, 
more  of  thoughtful  kindness,  more  of 
mutual  forbearance,  more  of  charity; 
and  less  of  hardness,  less  of  ineffective 
good  will,  Jess  of  mutual  interference, 
less  of  censoriousness.  With  some 
*  happy  souls,  indeed,  this  interpretation 
is  a  native  power ;  they  are  the  geniuses 
in  social  life  or  in  literature,  diffusing 
without  an  effort  happiness  and  life  ;  but 
with  most  of  us  it  is  in  great  part  a 
habit  to  be  patiently  acquired.  And 
just  in  proportion  as  it  exists  does  life 
become  a  divine  and  spiritual  thing, 
material  facts  becoming  more  and  more 
the  symbols  of  mental,  till  often,  with 
two  souls  that  have  been  loving  students 
of  one  another,  the  mere  "  touch  of  hand, 
or  turn  of  head,"  is  the  perfectest  seal  and 
declaration  of  an  inward  covenant  which 
language  is  too  pure  a  work  of  thought 
to  express.  Now  we  may  consider  this 
sympathy  which  we  so  much  want  to 
get,  as  made  up  of  a  wise  imagination, 
love,  self-  knowledge,  and  experience. 
For  love  it  is  which  gives  us  first  the 
will,  and  then  imagination  gives  us 
power  and  insight,  and  experience  and 
reflection  give  us  the  empirical  laws  of 
this  interpretation  by  sympathy.  Good 
will  alone,  is  not  sufficient;  it  yearns 
and  is  powerless.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  very  touching,  we  have  all 
fdt  it,  in  love  that  strives  to  sympathize 
though  it  can  understand  but  little  (as 
in  the  devotion  of  a  lower  human  Intel- 
Hgence  to  one  it  recognizes  as  higher, 
or  even  in  the  sad,  mute  eyes  of  a  dog, 
conscious  of  his  master's  distress) ;  but 
this  love  invariably  weakens  and  breaks 
us  down,  instead  of  sustaining  ud.  The 
••  understanding  heart "  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  heart.  Yet  even  this  we 
too  seldom  find.  For  how  very  much 
of  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  pride,  and  the  disease  of  super- 
ficial curiosity,  is  required  to  account 
for  the  amazing  equanimity  with  which 
so  many  men  endure  all  the  sorrows  of 


their  acquaintance,  and  of  the  world  at 
large!  But  with  their  imaginations 
stifled  under  the  pressure  of  over-much 
worldly  work,  un watered  by  the  dew 
which  falls  upon  the  heart  in  an  hour  of 
leisure  and  of  peace,  or,  it  may  be,  made 
gross  by  indulgence  in  things  sensual, 
how  can  we  hope  that  the  unseen,  the 
future,  or  the  remote,  will  possess  any 
reality  to  the  minds  of  men  ?  Before 
men  can  sympathize,  they  must  be  given 
the  power,  and  acquire  the  perceptions 
of  sight. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
novels  ?  Much,  indeed  ;  for  our  novel- 
ist (but  he  must  be  a  thoroughly  good 
one)  will  help  us  here,  inasmuch  as  he 
will  afford  culture  to  that  dramatizing 
imagination  spoken  of  above,  inasmuch 
as  he  will  lead  us  to  self  knowledge,  and 
will  give  us,  in  a  form  most  interesting 
and  impressive,  the  record  of  his  own 
reflections  and  observations  concerning 
mental  conditions,  how  they  express 
themselves,  and  how  they  are  commonly 
misunderstood.  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  but  for  this  mode  of  ut- 
terance, many  voices  from  which  we 
have  learned  much,  should  have  remained 
for  ever  silent ;  many  lives  should  have 
passed  out  of  the  world  comparatively 
unutilized.  That  nature,  full  of  noble 
reserve  and  true  womanliness  (we  can 
acknowledge  so  much  now)  which  gave 
birth  to  ViUette  and  Jane  Eyre^  in  what 
form  but  that  of  fictitious  narrative 
could  it  have  declared  itself?  When 
Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  in  verse,  she 
was  scarcely  a  poet.  She  would  have 
shrunk,  perhaps  too  violently,  from  the 
anguish  and  exposure  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy. But  for  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture to  which,  even  in  her  childish  years 
(so  clear  was  the  true  tendency),  she  in- 
stinctively turned,  a  soul  like  hers,  en- 
dowed with  quite  unique  gifts,  and  pos- 
sessing so  rich  though  sorrowful  an  ex- 
perience, could  never  have  made  us  par- 
takers of  its  wealth,  could  never  even 
have  fully  realized  that  wealth  for  itself. 
Those  wild  lights  intense  in  their  joyous- 
ness  and  in  their  sadness,  like  the  lights 
that  we  have  seen  sometimes  pass  over 
a  troubled  sea  on  a  stormy  day  in  June, 
could  never  have  gleamed  forth  for  us ; 
we  should  have  known  somewhat  less 
than  we  do  know  of  the  secrets  of  self- 
conflict,    the   life  in  solitude,  and  the 
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mysterions    affinities  which    gaido    the 
elections  of  the  heart. 

The  novelist  who  would  afford  much 
culture  in  sympathy  must,  we  have  said, 
bo  a  thoroughly  good  one  ;  for  the  autom- 
aton manufacturer  does  not  teach  much 
about  physiology,  and  those  moral  au- 
tomatons, called  men  and  women  in  the 
utory  books,  are  alike  deficient  of  heart 
and  brain  and  bowels,  and  execute  their 
Himplo  movements  by  aid  of  a  few  power- 
ful springs  in  them,  called  motives  and 
leading  passions,  in  a  way  altogether 
violent  and  mechanical.  These  are  easy 
things  to  understand  ;  but  human  beings 
are  truly  very  hard  things  to  under- 
stand, and  are  never  to  be  quite  made 
out.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
taught  us,  there  is  no  book  so  inept  that 
it  may  not  bring  a  lesson  to  somebody. 
Therefore,  let  these  clothes  -  horse, 
speech-making  heroes  and  heroines  re- 
main ;  they  may  be  complex  enough  to 
give  some  reader  a  new  hint  regarding 
the  constituents  of  character,  among 
many  simple  folk  there  is  so  exceedingly 
rude  a  psydiology,  so  exceedingly  blank 
a  chart  of  humnn  nature.  But  it  is  not 
well  that  half  a-dozen  princi])les  of  action 
should  be  resorted  to  as  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining all  the  doings  of  men  for  the 
threescore  years  and  ten.  The  conse- 
(pieiice  is  strikingly  evil ;  many  an  inno- 
c«*nt  look  is  interpreted  as  pride — how 
else  could  it  be  accounted  for? — many 
an  innocent  saying  as  malice  ;  characters 
are  made  out  too  readily,  many  natural 
varieties  are  regarded  as  monstrous 
growths,  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
conduct  arc  multii>lied,  and  a  false  pro- 
portion is  established  between  the  rec- 
ognized classes  of  emotions.  How 
much  too  large  a  place,  for  instance,  is 
allotted,  in  most  rural  parishes  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted,  to  the  truly 
important,  yet,  truly,  not  all-important, 
emotion  of  love  ;  while  in  the  very  same 
place  this  "  being  in  love  "  is  understood 
to  comprehend  only  a  few  of  its  least 
highly  organized,  and  oflen  most  vulgar 
forms,  popularly  known  as  "  setting  her 
cap  at  him,"  "  being  soft  on,"  and  "  des- 
perately smitten,"  instead  of  including 
at  least  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
distinct  species,  which  the  Germans 
have  enumerated  and  classified.  From 
all  which  facts  we  deduce  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  valuable  additions  to  the  ele- 


ments of  bucolic  mental  science  nay  be 
made  by  even  the  simple  demoniao-ifr 
raphic  school  of  fiction — by  analysts  lea 
searching  and  less  profound  than  6eoi^ 
Eliot,  by  observers  not  half  so  sensitive^ 
so  painstaking,  or  so  honest  as  Jane 
Austen. 

There  are  two  different  ways  by  which 
the  novelist  attains  that  tmth  which  ia 
necessary  to  render  his  work  of  value  in 
the  culture  of  sympathy,  and  the  two 
writers  just  named  may  be  taken  to  illM» 
trate  the  difference.  Not  only  are  dm 
ways  in  which  truth  is  attained  dif 
ferent,  the  truth  itself,  and  the  result- 
ing culture,  are  different  also.  No  Eng- 
lish writers  have  been  more  earnest  or 
successful  realists  in  literature  than 
Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot.  Their 
books  (to  borrow  the  epithet  Dr.  Joha- 
son  a])plied  to  Reynolds)  are  anMm 
the  most  ^'  invulnerable  "  books  we  reM. 
They  have  a  sacred  respect  for  troth, 
and  will  not  be  seduced  irom  their  calm 
self-possession  to  gain  a  dishonest  efieeti 
or  make  an  unsound,  telling  point.  A 
false  touch  would  pain  them  (Jane  Ai» 
ten's  sensibilities  would  suffer  more,  and 
George  Eliot's  conscience)  though  no 
one  were  to  detect  it  but  themsdfsa 
That  sense  of  responsibility  broods  opon 
them,  *'  which  led  the  Greek  to  be  ■• 
diligent  in  working  out  that  part  of  tba 
statue  which  would  be  hidden  by  tba 
wall  of  the  temple,  as  that  part  whiek 
would  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  *  becauB 
the  gods  would  look  upon  them  both.'* 
They  love  their  work,  and  therefion 
finish  the  details  in  an  untiring  w^> 
They  are  free  from  the  impaUenee  aw 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  possess  the 
merely  clever  artist.  They  are  gred 
artists,  and  are  therefore  calm,  sinecn^ 
never  unscrupulously  brilliants  Ba( 
these  writers  work  after  different  meth- 
ods, and  the  difference  is  one  of  msA 
importance,  and  of  wide  appBcatioai 
Jane  Austen  is  predminently  the  noffi' 
ist  who  attains  by  observation;  Geoigl 
Eliot  preeminently  the  novelist  who  si- 
tains  by  meditation.  It  most  not,  fi 
course,  be  supposed  that  either  pusiitiisl 
the  one  power  to  the  ezdasion  of  the 
other.  Jane  Austen's  quick,  clear,  sad 
faultless  reading  off  of  whatever  she  had 
heard  and  seen  into  its  mental  eqwrtl* 
lent,  was  not  acquired  without  mnsi 
previous  reflection;  yet  even  here  it  k 
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noticeable  the  reflection  was  of  a  strict- 
ly observative  kind,  and  not  of  that 
brooding  kind  which  is  allied  to  the  cre- 
ative imagination;  it  was  simply  inter- 
nal observation.  In  like  manner  George 
Eliot  is  no  mere  self- analyst  or  self- 
evolver.  She  is  an  observer  of  wide 
range  and  exquisite  delicacy,  with  an 
eye  for  some  things  Jane  Austen  never 
saw,  or  saw  but  dimly — the  eddying 
flow  of  pleasant  streams,  the  outlines 
and  coloring  of  trees,  the  light  forms 
and  wayward  caprices  of  clouds  in 
spring,  and  many  other  such  things; 
and,  lastly,  little  children,  both  the  an- 
gelical and  the  fro  ward.  *  And  here  it 
ifi  worth  noticing,  by  the  way,  the 
strange  circumstance  that  a  woman  so 
amiable  as  Miss  Austen  shofild  nowhere 
throughout  her  writings  have  shown  a 
loving  sympathy  with  children  ;  they  are 
rarely  more  than  glanced  at  from  a 
grown  -  up,  comparatively  uninterested 


•  Is  it  possible  that  Miss  Austen  did  see  these 
things,  and  yet  for  some  reason  was  silent  about 
them?  And  if  so,  can  wo  offer  any  conjecture 
as  to  what  the  reason  may  have  been  ?  In 
Mntutfidd  Park  occurs  the  following:  passage: 
•*  Their  road  was  through  a  pleasant  country ; 
And  Fanny,  whose  rides  had  never  been  exten- 
rive,  was  soon  beyond  her  knowledge,  and  was 
ycry  happy  in  observing  all  that  was  new,  and 
admiring  all  that  was  pretty.  ...  In  ob- 
8er>'inff  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  roads,  the  difference  of  soil,  the  state 
of  the  harvest,  the  cottages,  the  cattle,  the  chil- 
dren, she  found  entertainment  that  could  only 
have  been  heightened  by  having  Edmund  to 
speak  to  of  what  she  felt.  .  .  .  Miss  Crawford 
had  none  of  Fanny's  delicacy  of  tastes,  of  mind, 
of  feeling;  she  saw  nature,  inanimate  nature, 
with  little  observation ;  her  attention  was  all  for 
xnen  and  women ;  her  talents  for  the  light  and 
lively." 

was  Miss  Austen's  attention,  then,  not  all  for 
men  and  women  ?  From  her  earliest,  though  last 
published  work,  Nortiianger  Abbey ^  we  learn  how 
slie  started  in  literature  in  open  antagonism  to 
the  romantic  school  of  fiction  ;  how  her  tenden- 
cies were  deliberately  set  in  opposition  to  that 
'  school.  Is  it  possible  that  she  might  have  said 
more  aboat  this  "inanimate  nature"  if  Mrs. 
Bodcliffe  had  not  said  so  much?  All  we  can  cer- 
tainly affirm  is,  that  if  Miss  Austen  saw  the  ex- 
ternal world,  she  saw  it  in  the  way  of  active  ob- 
servation, not  in  that  effortless  way  in  which  the 
poetical  spirits  see,  to  whom  the  perception 
comes  whole  and  unsought,  and,  if  analyzed  at 
sU,  is  analyzed  for  the  most  part  unconsciously^ 
by  the  leadings  of  the  sensations  and  sentiments 
which  suffuse  and  mingle  with  it.  She  would 
have  agreed  with  Matikew  in  thinking  WUliam 
tomcwhat  of  an  idler,  while  he  sat  that  morning, 
on  the  old  gray  stone,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
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point  of  view ;  they  are  troublesome  lit- 
tle bodies  of  whom,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  less  we  see  the  better ;  they  are  in- 
troduced in  order  that  a  gleam  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  mother, 
or  aunt,  or  friend,  or  visitor,  from  a  new 
point  of  reflection  ;  their  own  little  lives 
are  left  unconsidered  ;  there  is  no  Eppio, 
no  Totty  Poyser,  no  Maggie  or  Tom 
Tulliver.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
Miss  Austen's  own  was  a  very  ordinary 
childhood,  and  not  one  likely  to  attract 
the  study  of  her  mature  mind ;  her 
powers  were  of  a  kind  perhaps  not  usu- 
ally much  developed  in  early  life ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  they  were  not 
such  as  would  have  made  an  interesting 
childhood,  since  the  gains  they  brought 
would  not  have  deposited  themselves  in 
the  past,  but  be  carried  on  to  form  a 
part  of  adult  thought  and  feeling. 

But,  returning  to  the  main  subject,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  whatever  points 
in  common  there  are  between  these  two 
great  novelists,  the  difterence  is  organic, 
and  strongly  marked.  When  Jane  Aus- 
ten reflects,  she  is  moved  to  it  upon  the 
impulse  or  occasion  of  what  she  has  ob- 
served. George  Eliot  meditates  because 
she  cannot  choose  but  search  into  that 
wonderful  nature  of  hers,  and,  search- 
ing, she  finds  that  she  contains  within 
herself  a  wonderful  world  of  men  and 
women.  Under  the  guidance  of  thai  in- 
ner light  (with  many  a  prudent  iuterrrh 
gatio  which  is  dimidiuni  scientiiM)^  she 
looks  abroad,  observes,  verifies  ail,  and 
adds  whatever  sight  can  add  to  thought. 
In  a  word,  Jane  Austen  seeks  in  herself 
the  interpretation  of  the  world..  George 
Eliot  finds  in  the  world  the  interpreta* 
tion  and  evolution  of  herself.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  ranked  Jane  Austen 
among  the  writers  who  approach,  in 
their  presentation  of  character,  nearest 
Shakespeare.  And  if  we  determine  her 
position  by  the  truth,  sinoerityy  and  per- 
fection of  her  workmanship,  this  judg- 
ment is  just.  But  her  mina  and  manner 
of  work  were  not  Shakespearian.  It  is 
the  great  novelist  of  our  own  day  who 
has  wrought  hi  Shakespeare's  manner  to 
the  extent  of  a  nature  not  universal  like 
his,  yet  large  and  sympathetic. 

And  now  observe  the  diflfercnce  in  the 

results  obtained  by  these  two  modes  of 

work.     If  Jane  Austen's  workmanship 

is  Shakespearian,  it  is  so  ic.  its  thorough^ 
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ness,  delicacy^  and  perfection,  not  in  its 
range  and  comprchensivcnesR.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  the  range  of  an 
obser^'cr  should  be  Shakespearian.  Shake- 
speare himself  did  not  find,  and  could  not 
have  found,  his  men  and  women  in  the 
narrow  world  of  Stratford  or  London 
life.  He  found  them  in  the  great  world 
of  his  own  soul.  Shakespeare  did  not  see 
but  was  Hamlet,  and  Othello,  Falstafl^ 
and  Jaques.  Who  so  regal  as  Shake- 
speare's kings  ?  Were  they  compounded, 
think  you,  from  observations  of  a  paltry 
James?  The  modern  writer  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  possessed 
the  most  of  Shakespeare's  spirit  has  for- 
tunately made  us  acquainted  with  his 
method  of  working  in  an  explicit  decla- 
ration. "Knowledge  of  the  world," 
said  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  '^  is  inborn 
with  the  genuine  poet,  and  he  needs  not 
much  experience  or  varied  observation 
to  represent  it.  I  wrote  Goetz  von 
JBerlichingen  as  a  young  mnn  of  two  and 
twenty,  and  was  astonished  ten  years 
after  at  the  truth  of  my  delineation." 
But  Goethe  was  not  s^ihjeetive  f  True, 
$f  jon  mean  his  writings  are  impersonal, 
4>upt  most  false  if  you  mean  to  imply  that 
he  was  not  profoundly  introsjMJCtive. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  original 
store  of  characters  at  the  command  of 
the  mere  observer  very  limited,  the  de- 
velopment of  these  few  characters  is 
limited  also.  Not  only  would  Shake- 
speare probably  never  have  found  an 
Othello  in  Fleet-street  or  Eastcheap — 
even  had  he  been  so  fortunate,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Moor  would  appear  to 
2um  otherwise  than  as  the  high-spirited, 
gracious  gentleman  he  would  be  to 
etrangers.  But  as  things  were,  no  secret 
of  bis  heart  or  life  was  hidden  from  the 
|K>et,  who  followed  him  unseen,  and  was 
freer  of  every  house  in  the  wave-wed 
city,  wkether  merchant's,  or  Moor's,  or 
senator'a,  than  the  Duke  himself  or  any 
magnifico.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the 
admirable  authoress  of  Mansfield  Park 
and  Emma,  First,  her  whole  field  of 
study  lies  in  a  single  level  of  English 
society,  and  everything  beside,  in  the 
fieaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
is  viewed  from  that  level.  Humble  liie 
does  not  exist  for  her  in  itself,  with  its 
own  joys  and  sorrows;  it  exists  only  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  Park  or  the 
IlalL    She  accepts  as  adequate  the  dic- 


tionary's logical  definition  of  i 
^*One  who  serves,  whether  male  er 
female — correlative  of  master,  misttisi, 
or  employer."  The  same  ecenetrj  e|h 
pears  for  all  the  dramas,  and  there  ia  fiu 
shilling  of  it  during  each  piece.  It  k 
always,  '^  Scene,  a  gentleman's  reaidaioB 
in  the  country,  or  his  house  in  Bath  cr 
London,"  with  that  memoraUe  ezos^ 
tion  when  the  curtain  rises  to  place  as 
among  the  Prices  of  SonthanapCoo. 
These  are  exquisite  pictorcs — ^not  pool» 
graphs,  because  no  work  of  actinism  aad 
collodion  is  illuminated  with  the  light 
of  artistic  conscioasness  which  ilhuai- 
uates  these,  nor  is  pervaded  hj  tfcsl 
subtle  charm  which,  bringing  all  the 
soul  into  the  face,  renders  one  of  these 
delicate  miniatures  of  our  beaotifal  motih' . 
ers  or  grandmothers  in  yoath,  a  ftr 
truer  likeness  than  any  of  the  grim,  slsi^ 
faces  which  stare  at  one  another  in  oar 
modern  albums.  But,  secondly,  the  de- 
velopment of  character  in  Miss  Anstca^ 
novels  is  not  broad,  The  baronet,  the 
officer,  the  lawyer,  the  rector,  the  re» 
tor's  wife,  and  all  the  yonng  ladies,  get 
through  life,  as  moat  people  do,  in  a  veij 
quiet  way,  between  visits,  drives,  danesi^ 
dinners,  ^^  explorings,"  private  theatri- 
cals, and  an  occasional  elopement  Tlieffe 
is  no  deep  passion  stirred,  no  lofty  piu*- 
pose  embraced,  the  mandate  of  a  higher 
than  prudential  wisdom  (there  is  no  e» 
casion  for  it),  no  moment  of  raptaroM 
self-devotion,  no  struffgle  acainst  terriUe 
temptation,  no  sound  of  £e  bitter  erj 
(which,  God  knows,  is  often  aimpb 
truth),  ^'  All  thy  waves  and  thf  biUovs 
are  gone  over  me."  The  essenually  eel* 
tary  emotions  of  the  soal  are  left  qslli 
unexpressed.  Those  passages  of  Bfe 
which  are  not  rich  in  sociiu  ineid 
though  they  may  be  rich  in 
progress  or  decline,  are  not 
Solitude,  with  Miss  Austen, 
ally  retiring  from  society  to  one'a  bed- 
room or  elsewhere,  and  thinking  ah 
it.  A  strong  mind,  a  sweet  temper,  I 
a  high  sense  of  duty  may  be  dev  ' 
without  the  life  in  solitude ;  bat 
a  spiritual  nature.    And  in  Jana 


ten's  heroines  we  find  all  the  former  ia  a 
remarkable  degree  ;^  but  the  latler  mfe 
do  not  so  much  directly  peroeiveu  ip 
infer  from  the  grace  and  harmony  of  ihp 
character  in  ito  social  moveneata, 
pressing  us  with  the  sense  of  a 
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ness,  orderliness,  and  even  balance  in 
the  powers  of  the  soul — the  Platonic 
dikaiogune — which  could  not  exist  if 
any  of  the  more  important  of  them  were 
absent  or  depressed.  From  Anne  JElUot 
we  learn  much ;  but  with  all  her  weak- 
ness (the  weakness  of  a  nature  fall  of 
unappropriated  strength)  we  receive  a 
more  momentous  spiritual  impulse  from 
Maggie  TuSiver;  not  simply  because 
the  elements  of  her  character  were  more 
massive,  and  of  more  regal*  power,  but 
because  we  are  brought  immediately  into 
contact  with  those  elements  which  are  es- 
pecially life-giving,  those  which  are  most 
fully  charged  with  the  electric  energy  of 
the  soul.  And  who  will  estimate  lives 
by  their  apparent  success  or  failure? 
Maggie's  life  was  a  failure,  precisely  be- 
cause the  forces  in  her  nature  were  all 
so  strong,  her  rich  sensuousness,  her  pro- 
found emotions,  her  intense  spiritual 
cravings.  They  were  in  conflict,  not  in 
harmony,  it  is  true,  and  hence  the  weak- 
ness and  the  sorrow.  But  Dorlcot«  Mill 
and  St.  Oggs  were  not  the  best  places, 
nor  Thomas  ^  Kempis  and  a  very  ma- 
terialistic brother  (a  mere  moralist)  the 
most  favorable  persons  for  inducing  the 
harmonious  development  of  faculties  like 
hers.  In  the  writings  of  Jane  Austen 
there  is  earnest  and  faultless  realism,  and 
the  masterful  quiet  of  conscious  power ; 
but  there  are  in  life  higher  realities  than 
those  Aie  has  considered,  and  they  can 
be  attained  only  by  a  different  method. 
And  now  let  us  see  how  these  two 
kinds  of  novels  afford  different  kinds  of 
culture  to  the  reader.  No  one,  with  any 
openness  of  spirit,  can  read  Jane  Aus- 
ten's novels  without  insensibly  receiving 
the  power,  more  or  less,  of  sympathetic 
interpretation  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  social  life.  The  instruction  thus  af- 
forded is  as  if  we  were  taken  into  the 
very  places  and  company  represented, 
and  saw  unfolded  the  inner  meaning  of 
all  the  natural  and  conventional  symbol- 
ism before  us.  We  are  made  thought- 
foller  by  this  and  tenderer ;  wiser,  too, 
for  we  learn  much  about  petty  vanity 
and  petty  malice.  We  learn  to  detect 
ranch  latent  self  flattery  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  ourselves  and  of  those  around  us. 
We  come  to  discriminate  the  various  { 
social  intonations  (written  or  spoken) 
wbiob,  as  in  monosyllabic  languages, 
determine  the  various  significances  of 


sounds  that  have  no  appreciable  differ^ 
ence  to  the  uneducated  ear.  We  are 
taught  to  recognize  the  piece  of  shy  love, 
or  lurking  selfishness,  or  delicate  deceit, 
by  a  single  twinkle  in  the  sunlight,  be- 
fore it  is  aware  of  itself  frnd  retreats; 
and  we  thus  gain  in  power,  becoming 
masters  of  the  situation.  And  we  learn 
also  a  great  deal  about  the  little  daily 
cares  and  anxieties  and  desires  of  others ; 
we  learn  to  understand  their  nature,  and 
rightly  to  anticipate,  divine,  and  make 
allowance  for  them.  But  George  Eliot, 
not  neglecting  this,  though  doing  it  less 
thoroughly,  teaches  us  higher  things 
with  the  same  truth.  She  too  makes  ut 
wiser  and  tenderer — wiser  and  tenderer 
by  showing  us  the  entire  history  of  cer- 
tain wonderful  human  souls,  making 
them  declare  themselves  even  when  they 
are  most  alone,  and  making  us  accept 
and  understand  them  even  when  they 
are  taken  in  the  toils  of  calamity  or  of 
sin.  "  I  sedulously  disciplined  my  mind," 
wrote  Spinoza,  "  neither  to  laugh  at,  nor 
bewail,  nor  detest  the  actions  of  men ; 
but  to  understand  them."  In  the  same 
spirit  has  George  Eliot  thought  and 
written.  And  with  her,  the  result  of 
understanding  men,  notwithstanding  all 
their  poverty  of  intellect,  and  all  their 
feebleness  of  will,  as  it  must  ever  be,  is 
love.  A  poor,  diseased,  dim-e^ed,  miser- 
ly Silas  Marner  even  has  sight  in  his  eyes 
and  room  on  his  breast  for  the  golden 
curls  of  Eppie,  and  may  be  called  father 
by  his  adopted  child. 

In  the  literature  of  power  (to  use  the 
happv  terminology  of  De  Qnincey),  the 
novel  ranks  next  afler  the  poem^  It  is, 
in  both,  the  high  function  of  genius  tp 
repossess  with  life  and  force  those  great 
practical  truths  which  from  their  very 
familiarity  and  universal  recognition, 
have  become  inoperative  in  the  soul/ 
And  here  we  must  acknowledge  a  cer^ 
tain  deficiency  in  the  writings  of  Jane 
Austen.  The  truths  she  teaches  are  not 
the  great  elementary  principles  of  exist- 
ence ;  they  are  rather  what  Bacon 
would  call  the  ixdomata  media  of  living, 
wisely.  As  a  moralist  she  is  not  pro- 
founder  than  Addison,  though  on  the 
same  level  she  makes  subtler  and  more 
original  discoveries.  She  does  not  enter 
that  region  where  discoveries  are  impos- 
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sihie,  because  it  is  deep  within  ns,  and 
"  as  old  as  human  reason,"  because  the 
laws  which  operate  there  are  few,  well- 
known,  and  of  import  in  every  time 
and  place.  Jane  Austen  docs  not  at- 
tempt to  revive  in  us  a  sense  of  the 
strength  that  comes  by  self-renunciation, 
of  the  moral  operancy  of  Buffering,  of 
the  indestructible  causative  power  exist- 
ing in  every  deed  done,  of  the  truth  of 
that  which  Coleridge  has  called  the  first 
axiom  of  human  prudence — "  that  there 
is  a  wisdom  higher  than  prudence  itself." 
But  perhaps  these  grave  principles  can- 
not be  effectively  or  suitably  taught  in 
A  work  of  fiction  ?  The  answer  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  that  writer  whom 
we  have  been  comparing  with  Jane  Aus- 
ten, in  which  such  principles  as  these  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  narrative,  and 
form  the  means  of  its  evolution.  And 
yet  these  are  no  novels-of-purpose,  no 
tempei-anco  prize  tales,  no  apologues 
whose  moral  is  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  that  feareth  the  rubrics,  or  the  joy 
that  comes  upon  a  parish  (and  es])cci:illy 
upon  one  young  female  parishioner)  from 
the  presence  of  an  evangelical  curate. 
We  know  those  novels-of-purpose  at  a 
glance  ;  we  are  indignant  with  the  man 
who  would  enlire  us  into  listening  to  his 
homily  under  pretence  of  amusing  us ; 
we  see  the  sulphur  in  that  treacle,  pah  ! 
and  will  none  of  it.  We  have  begmi  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  those  stories  that 
wind  finely  up  with  the  orthodox  piece 
of  ])oetical  justitre,  and  much  more  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  their  ethical  ten- 
dency. We  do  not  think  such  teaching 
very  interesting  or  very  noble.  We 
know  the  end  beforehand.  Naucfhty 
Harry  will  infallibly  be  torn  by  the  Hon. 
and  the  amiable  brother  will  feast  on 
cakes  and  apples.  The  boy  who  eats 
bis  neighbor's  fruit  is  ])redestinated  to 
the  stomach-ache,  which,  present  or  pro- 
spective in  a  severer  or  a  slighter  form, 
is  a  notable  agent  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul.  We  will  not  have  lives  manu- 
factured to  order.  Hut  sometimes  it 
•happens  that  a  real  life  does  s]>eak  audi- 
bly to  some  one,  whispering,  it  may  be, 
words  of  comfort  and  of  joy,  or  uttering, 
it  may  be,  terrible  warning  and  de- 
nouncement ;  and  will  have  its  whole 
Uile  told ;  nothing  suppressed  because 
it  might  startle  the  conventions  and  pro- 
prieties and  pruderies ;  will  have  the 


entire  life,  the  light  and  the  dark  of  it 
painted — the  weakness,  the  iron  conse-* 
quence,  the  bitter  sorrow,  and  then— no 
more  than  this,  no  explanatory  ■ermonii 
^^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.* 
Such  teaching  is  great,  and  often  nd, 
but  always  sound,  and  always  haa  aomt 
hope  in  it,  because  it  is  the  teaching  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  of  a  world  whiflh^ 
afler  all,  is  not  the  devil's,  bnt  God*iL 

There  remains  another  of  the  moit 
important  Uses  of  fiction  to  notice,  with 
which  this  paper  may  conclude.  Aad 
hero  Mr.  Mill  has  spoken  so  wisely  and 
vet  so  warmly,  that  we  may  well  be  Sh 
lent.  ''The  time  was,"  (Mr.  Mill  wrote 
these  words  in  1838)  ''when  it  was 
thought  that  the  best  and  most  appn^ 
priate  ofiice  of  fictitious  narrative  was  to 
awaken  high  aspirations,  by  the  repi^ 
sentation  in  interesting  drcumstanoci^ 
of  characters  CQuformable  indeed  to  h^- 
man  nature,  but  whose  actions  and  sen- 
timents were  of  a  more  gencrons  and 
loftier  cast  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met 
with  by  everybody  in  cvery-day  lift. 
But  nowadays  nature  and  probability 
are  thought  to  be  violated  if  there  1m 
shown  to  the  reader,  in  the  personages 
with  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  sympa- 
thize, characters  on  a  larger  scale  than 
himself  or  than  the  persons  he  is  aocns- 
tomed  to  meet  at  a  dmner  or  a  qnadrilla 
party.  Yet,  from  such  reprcsentatiomi» 
familiar  from  early  yoath,  have  not  only 
the  noblest  minds  in  modern  Enrope  do* 
rived  much  of  what  made  them  noUei 
but  even  the  commoner  spirits  what 
made  them  understand  and  respond  to 
nobleness.  And  this  is  education.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  more  narrow-mindal 
portion  both  of  the  religions  and  of  tha 
scientific  education-mongers  would  con- 
sider whether  the  books  which  they  m 
banishing  from  the  hands  of  yonth  wore 
not  instruments  of  national  edncatioo  to 
the  full  as  powerful  as  the  cataloffneaof 
physical  facts  and  theological  dogmai 
wliich  they  have  substituted  -^  aa  if 
science  and  religion  were  to  be  taught 
not  by  imbuing  the  mind  with  tmr 
spirit,  but  by  cramminf^  the  menicry 
with  summaries  of  their  conclnrionai 
Not  what  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  repeat  hj 
rote,  but  what  they  have  learned  to  loi« 
and  admire,  is  what  forma  their  chara^ 
ter.  The  chivalrona  spirit  has  aInMat 
disappeared  from  books  of  edoeaiioii; 
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the  popular  novels  of  the  day  teaoh 
nothing  but  (what  is  already  too  soon 
learned  from  actual  life)  lessons  of  world- 
liness,  with  at  most  the  huckstering  vir- 
tues which  conduce  to  getting  on  in  the 
world  ;  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
history,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  the 
educated  classes  are  universally  growing 
up  unrgmantic.  What  will  come  in  ma- 
ture age  from  such  a  youth  the  world 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  see.  But  the 
world  may  rely  upon  it  that  •catechisms, 
whether  Pinnock's  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landX  ^^ill  he  found  a  poor  substitute 
for  those  old  romances,  whether  of  chiv- 
alry or  of  faSry,  which  if  they  did  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  actual  life,  did  not 
ffive  a  false  one,  since  they  did  not  pro- 
fess to  give  any,  but  (what  was  much 
better)  filed  the  youthful  imagination 
with  pictures  of  heroic  men,  and  of  what 
ai'e  at  least  as  much  wanted,  heroic  wo- 
men."* 

To  combine  the  presentation  of  an 
ideal — a  true  and  noble  ideal — with  the 
culture  of  sympathy  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  writer  of  fiction  who  desires  that 
his  work  should  bo  the  highest  of  its 
kind.    And  to  do  this  is  possible. 

Decem. 


Bentley^B  Miscellany. 
MY  SISTEfe  BIATRICE. 

The  most  critical  judges  in  female 
beauty  would  have  pronounced  Biatrice, 
my  only  sister,  to  be  a  lovely  girl.  She 
was  rather  short  than  tall,  with  a  slight, 
graceful  figure,  a  delicately  fair  com- 
plexion, soft  light  hair,  on  which  was 
shed  a  golden  hue  to  relieve  it  from  that 
colorless  appearance  which  gives  often 
an  insipid  look  to  the  countenance,  while 
her  eyes  were  large,  blue,  and  liquid. 
I  never  considered  myself  possessed  of 
the  talent  of  describing  ladies,  so  that  I 
do  not  feel  I  have  done  her  justice.  All 
I  can  say,  in  addition,  is,  that  I  con- 
sidered her  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  existence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  was  a 
boy,  and  that  she  had  attained  the  ma- 
ture age  of  nineteen.  I  have  an  idea 
that  she  was  somewhat  spoiled,  slightly 
self-  willed,  and  obstinate,  but,  as  she 

•  DuiertaHons  and  Ducussions,  voL  L — "A 
Prophecy." 


'  was  always  gentle  and  good-natured  to 
'  me,  I  did  not  discover  her  faults.  To 
be  sure,  she  always  made  me  do  exactly 
w^hat  she  wished,  and  I  never  dreamed 
of  running  restive,  nor  doubted  that  she 
was  in  the  right. 

We  were  the  only  children  of  Colonel 
Travers,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  We  were  born  in  India,  and 
had  been  sent  home  with  our  mother, 
who  died  when  I  was  about  five  years 
old.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Biatrice  was  like  her.  I 
scarcely  remember  my  father.  He  came 
to  England  on  leave  soon  after  our 
mother's  death,  was  inconsolable  at  first, 
but,  after  remaining  two  years,  went 
back  with  a  young  wife.  After  that,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  he  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  me.  He  talked  in  his 
letters,  which  were  few  and  far  between, 
addressed  to  our  aunt,  under  whose 
charge  we  were  left,  of  sending  for 
Biatrice,  but  no  time  was  fixed,  and  no 
arrangements  ever  made.  I  suspect  that 
the  young  wife  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  Possibly  she  might  not  have 
wished  for  a  rival  queen  in  her  domestic 
circle.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  I 
gained  the  advantage  of  not  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  only  being  I  loved  or 
cared  for  in  the  world  except  my  dog 
Toby.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  love  Aunt 
Belinda,  as  she  desired  to  be  designated 
by  us,  with  whom  we  lived,  nor  Uncle 
Brimbleby,  who  occasionally  paid  us  a 
visit.  I  do  not  know  if  anybody  ever 
did  love  Aunt  Belinda.  I  know  that 
,  Biatrice  did  not.  She  said  that  she  had 
'  tried  very  hard  ever  since  the  mistress  at 
'  school  had  told  her  that  she  ought  to  do 
I  so,  but  that,  try  as  much  as  possible,  she 
I  could  not  yet.  Aunt  Belinda  was  our 
I  mother's  half-sister.  They  were  curi- 
;  ously  unlike  each  other.  Our  grand* 
I  father  had  married  twice,  and  our 
mother  was  the  only  child  of  his  young 
and  pretty  second  wife.  Aunt  Belinda's 
mother  was  well  advanced  in  years  be* 
fore  she  and  Uncle  Brimbleby  were 
born.  I  do  not  know  if  that  had  any- 
;  thing  to  do  with  making  her  what  she 
'  was.  Miss  Brimbleby,  as  the  world 
called  her,  though  she  wished  to  be 
called  Miss  Belinda  Brimbleby,  looked 
as  if  she  never  had  been  young.  She 
was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  parchment 
complexion  variegated    with    freckles; 
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her  lips  wero  thin,  and  her  mouth  so  •  a  8oir6e  or  oonverBari<»e,  ftt  the  hoMfe 
pursed  up  that  it  was  a  wonder  she  of  Miss  Dulcina  Dewlap,  the  boMM 
could  gee  sufficient  food  into  it  to  bus-  ,  friend  and  confidante  of  Aunt  Beliwfai 
tain  lite.  I  had  a  bladder  for  a  football,  i  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  poerible  that 
and  its  mouth  always  put  me  in  mind  of  Aunt  Belinda  could  have  such  a  Mag 
hers.  I  would  as  soon  have  been  kissed  i  as  a  bosom  friend,  Miss  Dewlap  wat 
by  one  as  the  other.  She  did  not  oflen  '  that  friend.  I  doubted  the  ikot^  Fi* 
favor  me — only  when  I  went  to  school,  |  her  sweet  Belinda,  Miss  Dewlap  pro- 
and  came  back  for  the  holidays.  Her  tested  that  she  would  do  anythisg,  tad^ 
eyes,  which  were  gray,  and  small,  and  to  prove  her  affectioD,  gave  the  tearparty 
lusterless,  wero  ornamented  on  cither  |  in  question,  that,  as  she  worded  it,  her 
side  by  queer  crow's  feet,  wliich  curled  ;  dear  friend  might  have  an  opportunity, 
away  till  hid  by  the  palo  hair,  which  |  under  circumstances  the  moat  fitvorabM^ 
came  down  in  broad  plaits  over  her  thin  of  presenting  her  charming  biece  to 
temples.  And  then  her  dress — it  was  a  '  her  numerous  and  admiring  acquain- 
pattern  of  propriety  and  primness  cer-  tances.  I  had  that  very  afternoon  c 
tuinly,  but,  like  herself,  it  was  very  un-    home  for  the  summer  holidays,  and 


attractive.  Her  moral  character  was  of 
the  same  description.  I  can  best  de- 
scribe it  as  being  the  essence  of  prim- 


taken  to  the  party.  I  thought  the  whob 
affair  very  dull  and  stupid.  There  weia 
a  great  many  old  women  in  tarbans  or 


ness.  Her  charity  might  have  covered,  thickly  -  beribboned  caps,  and  very  ftv 
a  multitude  of  sins,  but  in  that  case  they  i  young  ones,  and  some  men,  mostly  of  a 
must  have  been  remarkably  small  ones,  very  sawny  description,  and  there  waa 
I  shocked  her  very  much  once  upon  a  [  some  unharmonious  music,  vocal  and  io- 
time,  when,  afler  she  had  been  dcserib- ;  strumental — the  latter  I  liked  best,  ai 
ing  her  notion  of  heaven  to  me,  which  j  everybody  talked — and  a  card-table  in 
appeared  to  mo  to  be  that  of  a  very  one  corner  ofthe  room,  and  another  in  the 
snict,  dull  place,  I  sighed,  and  asked,  if  centre  covered  with  prints.  When  I  bad 
I  was  compelled  to  go  there,  she  did  not  |  eaten  as  much  bread  and  batter  nd 
think  I  might  be  allowed  a  little  imp  to    cake,  and  drank  as  many  cups  of  coflee 

flny  with.  Her  only  brother,  our  uncle,  {  and  tea  .is  I  could  persuade  the  greea- 
!arnaby  Brimbleby,  was  unlike  her  in  grocer  waiter  to  give  me,  I  had  nothing 
every  respect.  He  was  a  soft,  easy-  else  to  do,  and  looking  over  prints  at  the 
going  soul  in  person  as  in  mind.  She  best  of  times  is  dull  work,  bnt  in  a  hot 
was  thin  and  angular,  he  was  fat  and  1  room  between  nine  and  twelve  at  night 
round,  his  skin  well  filled  out,  almost  to  ^  it  is  insufferable,  so  I  got  np  into  a^ 
bursting,  but  it  looked  too  unctuous  and  .  arm-chair  in  a  comer,  and,  as  the  green 
expansible  for  that.  He  was  addicted  to '  tea  and  coffee  kept  me  awake,  I  watched 
laughing  and  telling  stories,  but  they    what  was  going  on. 


were  of  a  somewhat  dreamy,  drowsy 
character ;   he  ]>uffed  and  sighed  inor- 


Biatrice  declared  that  the  party  ^ 
very  pleasant.    I  suppose  she  thoii^ 


dinately  at  times,  and  in  hot  weather  so  on  account  of  a  dark,  bewhiskered^ 
his  too  solid  flesh  looked  as  if  it  would  I  mustachioed  man,  who  certainly  pi^ 
altogether  melt  away,  and  resolve  itself  her  great  attention  ;  but  then  she  WIS 
into  dew.  We  liked  him  better  than  we  the  only  pretty  girl  in  the  room,  and  he 
did  Aunt  Belinda,  but  we  had  no  great  was  the  only  manly-looking  fellow  pm- 
respect  for  him  or  for  his  ojiinions.  |  ent.  I  did  not  like  his  looks,  thoudk 
However,  we  saw  much  less  of  him  His  countenance  was  handsome,  batu^ 
than  wo  did  of  our  aunt,  ns  he  had  a  eyes  were  fierce,  and  there  was  a  eoaiiSb 
snug  government  oflice  in  London,  and  sensual  expression  about  his  moathf 
oiil)  uuvafriuiialiv  raiiiv  (k»hii  iniu  Hamp-  j  wlii«jh,  though  at  the  time  T  did  not  m- 
shire,  where  Miss  Brimbleby  lived.  Such  ;  derstand,  made  me  dislike  his  looks.  It 
wero  the  two  itersons  to  whom  was  in-  was  evident  that  Miss  Dewhip  thondit 
trustc<l  the  bringing  up  of  my  sister  and  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  believed  ttMt 
myself,  and  in  process  of  time  the  bring- ;  she  was  doing  Biatrice  a  great  favor  ia 
ing  out  of  Biatrice.    The  latter  impor-   introducing  him. 

tint  ceremony  had  lately  been  performed  |  He  at  once  began  to  talk  in  the  mast 
at  a  large  tea-party,  or,  as  it  was  called, :  easy,  familiar  manner,  as  if  he  had  knovtt 
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her  all  her  life,  with  a  gaze  which  showed 
the  most  unbounded  admiration.  He 
addressed  scarcely  a  word  to  any  one 
eli^  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
Biatrice  showed  by  her  looks  that  she 
was  greatly  pleased  with  him.  She  was 
thoroughly  unversed  in  reading  the  hu- 
man countenance.  Artless  and  unso- 
phisticated herself,  she  had  no  notion  of 
the  amount  of  deceit  and  treachery  to 
be  found  in  others.  Still  Biatrice  had  a 
good  deal  of  character — she  possessed 
courage  and  determination — only  as  yet 
there  had  been  nothing  to  call  it  forth. 

"  Who  is  that  handsome  man  ?"  I 
heard  an  elderly  spinster  near  me  inquire 
of  a  beturbaned  stout  dame. 

"  Oh !  talking  to  that  pretty,  fair  girl," 
answered  the  other.  ^^  He  is  a  Major 
Gormanston,  or  O'Gorman,  I  am  not 
sure  which.  Immensely  rich,  I  am  told, 
but  somewhat  of  a  roue — a  regular  lady- 
killer,  it  is  whispered." 

'*That  does  not  much  matter,"  said 
tlie  spinster,  with  a  simper.  "  He'll 
reform,  and  make  all  the  better  husband. 
Men  always  do  who  have  sown  their 
'  wild  oats,  and  of  course,  if  he  has  a 
large  fortune,  he  must  be  thinking  of 
marrying." 

'"  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  either  of  your  statements, 
my  dear,"  said  the  dame.  "  1  have 
known  facts  which  might  prove  the  con- 
trary. But  tell  me,  who  is  that  pretty 
girl  to  whom  he  is  talking  ?" 

'*  She  is  a  Miss  Travers,  niece  of  an 
old  Miss  Brimbleby,  who  resides  near 
here,  and  who,  it  is  said,  will  leave  her 
all  her  property ;  but  she  has  a  rich  uncle 
who  will  give  her  far  more,  and  besides 
this,  she  has  some  twenty  thousand ' 
pounds  of  her  own."  i 

"  An  heiress,  and  young  and  pretty  !  ' 
No  wonder  the  gallant  major  pays  her  ! 
attention,"  quoth   the  dam(s   in   a  tone  , 
which  betokened   incredulity  as  to  the 
amount  of  my'sister's  expectations.         I 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever 
heard  of  her  being  an  heiress,  nor  did  I  \ 
believe  that  she  was  so.    I  only  knew 
that  she  dressed  well,  had  plenty  of  | 
monev,  and  gave  me  as  much  as  I  want- 1 
ed.    I  scarcely  indeed  at  that  time  un- 
derstood what  being  an  heiress  meant, 
bat  I  concluded  that  it  was  something 
oerirmblo^  as  it  made  the  gallant  ni^or 
jiajmy  nster  attention* 


A  movement  soon  afterwards  took 
place  in  the  room,  in  consequence  of  two 
of  the  younger  ladies  being  led  up  to  the 
piano  by  a  like  number  of  the  soft-looking 
young  men;  and  the  major  seized  the 
opportunity  of  leading  my  sister  towards 
the  comer  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
where  they  would  be  more  out  of  earshot 
of  the  rest  of  the  guests,  some  of  whom 
might  have  been  listening  to  his  remarks. 
That  he  was  pushing  on  the  attack  in 
the  style  and  self  confidence  of  an  old 
practiced  campaigner,  I  might  soon  have 
discovered,  from  what  I  overheard. 

"For  myself,  I  am  not  a  marrying 
man,"  he  remarked,  d  propos  to  some- 
thing he  had  said  before,  I  conclude, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  careless  twirl 
to  his  moustache.  "Any  woman  who 
could  attract,  or  I  would  rather  say  en- 
chain mc,  must  possess  very  rare  quali- 
ties—  beauty,  talent,  sense,  liveliness, 
spirituality,  independence  of  thought, 
courage ;  not  often  to  be  found,  I  grant ; 
but  for  lack  of  them  in  those  who  have 
attracted  me,  I  am  still  a  free  baclielor." 

"I  should  think  that  such  qualities  are 
rarely  found  in  a  woman  at  all.  I  cer- 
tainly know  of  no  one  possessing  them," 
said  my  sister,  looking  up  with  a  frank 
smile,  totally  unconscious  of  the  trap 
laid  for  her. 

"Perhaps  you,  Miss  Travers,  have 
never  reflected  on  the  qualities  you  your- 
self possess  ?"  said  the  major,  fixing  his 
dark  eyes  on  her  with  a  basilisk  glance, 
which  made  even  me,  as  I  sat  up  in  my 
snug  corner,  shrink  into  myself  and 
shudder,  as  a  pei-son  does  when  it  is  said 
that  his  enemy  is  walking  over  his  grave. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  effect  that 
glance  and  those  remarks  had  upon  Bia- 
tnce,  but  she  was  sik'nt  for  some  time, 
and  her  neck  was  slightly  bent  forward. 
The  major  saw  his  advantage.  "  I  can- 
not boast  of  any  great  talents,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  there  is  one  I  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree — that  of  discerning 
characters.  You  will  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  already 
know  more  of  you  than  you  do  of  your- 
self, and  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Travers, 
that  you  do  possess  the  very  qualities  I 
so  highly  value." 

Again  the  major  cast  a  glance,  intend- 
ed to  express  admiration,  full  into  the 
eyes  of  poor  Biatrice. 

Had  she  known  more  of  the  world 
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and  the  wickedness  that  is  in  it,  she 
might  have  turned  away  and  endeavored 
to  avoid  the  attentions  of  the  man  ;  but 
her  innocence  blinded  her,  and  prevented 
her  seeing  that  he  was  merely  playing  a 
part — expressing  those  sentiments  which 
ne  believed  would  suit  his  purpose. 

"I  must  be  forthwith  introduced  to 
your  aunt,"  I  heard  him  say.  "Miss 
Dewlap  will  do  me  that  honor.  I  will 
not  ask  you.  She  may  say  something 
in  my  fiivor.  You  have  an  uncle,  you 
told  me ;  I  should  like  to  bo  introduced 
to  him  also." 

Biatrice  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
mentioned  her  uncle,  and  said  that  he 
was  not  present — indeed,  seldom  visited 
her  aunt. 

I  saw  her  eyes  follow  the  major  round 
the  room  till  he  had  explained  his  wishes 
to  Miss  Dewlap.  That  lady  then  pre- 
sented him  in  form  to  Aunt  Belinda. 
Her  reception  of  him  was  far  from  gra- 
cious ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  placed 
himself  by  her  side,  and  commenced  a 
fusillade  of  small-talk,  with  which  he 
ho})ed,  I  suppose,  to  silence  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  old  maid  before  he  opened 
fire  with  the  more  powerful  artillery  on 
which  he  relied  for  victory.  Aunt  Be- 
linda, however,  sat  entrenched  behind 
works  which  completely  baffled  his 
stratagem.  He  began  by  praising  Bia- 
trice, and  the  admirable  way  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up ;  but  be  soon 
found  that  that  line  of  attack  would  pro- 
duce no  effect.  He  then  boldly  compli- 
mented Miss  Belinda  herself  on  her  own 
mind  and  sense  and  beauty ;  but  the 
subject  of  his  eulogium  only  pursed  up 
her  mouth  more  tightly  than  before,  and 
turned  her  cold  gray  eyes  slowly  round 
on  his  audacious  countenance,  when, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  her  lips  parted 
to  allow  the  monosyllable  "Sir!"  to 
escope  them,  and  then  closed  as  firmly 
as  before.  Still  undaunted,  the  major 
persevered  till  he  had  extorted  a  reluct- 
ant consent  from  Aunt  Belinda  to  his 
proposal  to  call  the  next  day  with  a 
song  which  he  averred  my  sister  Biatrice 
had  set  her  heart  6n  possessing,  though, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  she  had  not  at 
that  time  even  heard  its  name. 

A  move  was  now  made  to  the  supper- 
room.  He  would  have  offered  his  arm 
to  Annt  Belinda,  but  Miss  Dewlap  in- 
mated  thatr  he  should  take  iu  Miss  Tra- 


vers.  He,  I  have  no  doubt,  oonmderel 
that  it  would  have  been  better  policy  fm 
his  part  to  have  taken  in  the  old  lady.  I, 
of  course,  slipped  down  among  the  finti 
that  I  might  have  time  to  earvey  tin 
good  things,  and  select  those  whMl 
promised  to  afford  most  BUtiafaction  to 
my  palate.  I  decided  upon  eating  • 
portion  of  every  dish,  if  I  could  get  it 
I  watched  the  major  with  rather  a  jed- 
ous  eye ;  for  after  he  had  helped  Biatriee^ 
from  the  way  in  which  he  snovelled  the 
chicken  and  ham  and  jellies  and  tipsj^ 
cake  under  his  huge  niustachioii,  and 
poured  the  wine  down  his  capaciom 
throat,  I  feared  that  my  share  of  the 
good  things  would  be  greatly  dimia- 
ished. 

Before  the  supper-room  was  emptf 
the  carriages  were  ordered,  and  I  had 
scarcely  finished  a  second  ronnd  of  the 
table  when  Miss  Brimbleby's  carriago 
was  announced.  I  fouud  the  major  pal* 
ting  on  Biatricc^s  cape.  As  he  did  so 
he  whispered  in  her  ear^  but  quite  load 
enough  for  others  to  hear,  "I  have  your 
kind  aunt's  permission  to  call  to-morrow 
with  that  sweet  song  I  described  to  yoo. 
At  what  hour  shall  Itind  yon  at  homef 

Biatrice  mentioned  our  luncheon-hoar, 
and  from  the  way  he  ventured  to  pren 
her  hand  he  must  have  felt  wonderful 
confidence  iu  his  own  powers  of  fieMcioap 
tion. 

Miss  Brimbleby,  with  no  very  tender 
glance,  declined  his  services,  and  pui  oa 
her  shawl  and  hood  herself.  From  the 
face  he  made  behind  her  back,  and  which 
Biatrice  did  not  notice,  though  I  did,  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  no  love  ksl 
between  our  aunt  and  him.  As  we  drove 
home  Aunt  Belinda  called  Biatrice  roond- 
ly  to  task  for  encouraging  the  major. 

^^  A  nasty  hairy  big  man  I*'  she  ex- 
claimed at  length.  ^^I  wonder  yon  eodd 
allow  him  to  sit  by  you  all  the  eveniitf. 
I  should  have  got  up  and  ran  ont  rf  tM 
room  sooner.  He  smokeSi  I  know,  and 
eats  like  an  ogre  !" 

Poor  Biatrice  could  say  nothing;  tat 
I  do  not  think  Aunt  Belinda  gained  ao^ 
thing  by  abusing  the  major.  I  was  €fl^ 
tainiy  not  well  disposed  towards  UBi 
but  I  held  my  tongue. 

The  next  morning,  who  should  wsft 
into  the  breakfast-room  but  honest  Bob 
liazlcwood,  the  son  of  an  old  fiiend  of ' 
our  mother's,  and  an  officer  in  the  i 
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He  had  broad  shonlders,  a  fine  open 
countenance,  with  blue  eyes,  and  crisply- 
curling  light  hair  with  a  rich  auburn 
tinge.  I  describe  him,  because  he  was 
very  unlike  Major  O'Gorman,  and  be- 
cause! loved  him  as  a  brother.  He  was 
six  or  seven  years  older  than  Biatrice  at 
least,  and  since  she  was  a  child  had,  I 
believed,  always  admired  her,  till  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  when,  during 
the  few  weeks  in  that  time  he  had  been 
on  shore,  he  had  treated  her  with  much 
more  formality  and  respect  than  I  at 
least  thought  consistent  with  the  regard 
I  l)elieved  liim  to  feel.  He  even  address- 
ed her  as  "  Miss  Travers,"  and  spoke  of 
me  as  "her  brother  Thomas.'*  Aunt 
Belinda  liked  him  better  than  any  other 
being  of  the  male  species.  She  had 
known  bis  father,  and  had  once  told 
Biatrice,  when  in  a  confidential  mood, 
that  she  might  have  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  or  thought  she  might  have 
been,  Mrs.  Hazlewood.  He  shook  hands 
frankly  all  round,  and,  taking  his  seat, 
exclaimed :  "  I  have  come  to  receive 
year  congratulations,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  me.  Miss  Brimbleby,  and 
I  hope  you  will.  Miss  Travers,  and  Tom 
— no  fear  of  you — when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  just  received  my  commission  as 
Commander,  and  that  I  may  now  call 
myself  Captain  Hazlewood." 

"  Very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it.  Cap- 
tain Hazlewood,"  said  Aunt  Belinda, 
with  more  warmth  than  I  thought  she 
would  exhibit. 

Biatrice  also  said  that  she  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  with  far  less  warmth  than  I 
should  have  expected.  I  jumped  up  and 
exclaimed : 

**  Then  you'll  take  me  to  sea  with  you, 
won't  you.  Bob  ?  Do,  there's  a  good 
fellow.     I  know  you  will." 

He  had  taught  me  to  call  him  Bob 
when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  had  done 
so  ever  since. 

**  If  I  do,  Tom,  you  must  not  call  me 
Bob  any  longer.  It  wouldn't  do  for  a 
midshipman  to  call  his  captain  Bob,  eh  ?" 
and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  notion. 

Even  Aunt  Belinda's  thin  lips  curled 
into  a  smile,  though  she  did  not  consider 
it  correct  to  indulge  in  any  loud  cachin- 
nmtion.  Biatrice  condescended  also  to 
laagh,  and  I  promised  vehemently  that 
I  would  never  again  call  him  Bob  if  he 
would  undertake  to  make  me  a  midship- 


man. He  at  length  promised  to  take 
me,  provided  I  could  obtain  my  nncle's 
consent,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  ship. 
We  were  altogether  a  very  merry  party, 
and  I  heartily  wished,  when  he  was  go- 
ing away,  that  he  was  coming  back  to 
luncheon  instead  of  Major  O'Gorman. 

He  promised  to  come  and  see  us  as 
often  as  he  could  while  he  was  on  shore, 
which  I  thought  was  very  good-natured. 
He  was  going  up  to  town  in  the  after- 
noon, to  attend  the  levee  on  his  promo- 
tion, and  as  he  had  business  besides,  he 
would  be  absent  for  some  days. 

Luncheon  was  not  over  when  Major 
O'Gorman  was  announced,  and  without 
being  invited  he  walked  in,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  servant,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  table,  as  if  he  was 
an  old  acquaintance. 

Aunt  Belinda  received  him  with  a 
bow  which  would  have  frozen  most  men, 
and  my  sister  blushed  in  a  way  which 
surprised  me;  but,  unabashed  by  the 
cold  bow,  and  pretending  not  to  observe 
the  effect  his  appearance  had  produced 
on  the  young  girl,  he  unfolded  a  napkin 
which  had  been  placed  by  mistake  for 
Captain  Hazlewood,  and  observed  ; 

"  You  see.  Miss  Brimbleby,  that  I  am 
a  man  of  my  word.  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  hundred  miles  away  "by  this  time, 
with  the  depot  of  my  regiment ;  but  I 
would  run  any  risk  rather  than  not  fulfil 
a  selfimposed  duty — a  very  delightful 
one,  I  own.  I  have  brought  the  song, 
and  the  only  favor  I  ask  is'to  be  allowed 
to  sing  it  with  you,  Miss  Travers." 

Biatrice,  in  spite  of  our  aunt's  frowns, 
accepted  his  offer,  and  he  then,  as  if  un- 
consciously, helped  himself  to  some 
pickled  salmon  and  a  glass  of  sherry, 
which  he  finished  with  astounding  rapid- 
ity, and  then,  stretching  out  his  arm, 
helped  himself  to  some  other  viands, 
replenishing  his  glass  till  he  had  emptied 
the  decanter. 

Aunt  Belinda  gazed  aghast  at  the 
man's  impudence,  and  I  thought  would 
have  fainted  with  astonishment.  I  won- 
dered that  Biatrice  did  not  perceive  his 
objectionable  character;  but  the  truth 
is,  she  was  under  a  species  of  infatua- 
tion, which  prevented  her  from  thinking 
that  anything  he  did  could  be  wrong. 
On  finishing  the  bottle,  he  proposed  go* 
ing  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  undomg 
a  roll,  produced,  not  one,  but  aeverd 
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songs,  which  he  proposed  that  Biatrice, 
or  that  he  himself  should  sing.  He  had 
a  fine  bass  voice,  and  understood  music 
perfectly,  and  as  Biatrice  sang  very 
sweetly,  I  stayed  in  to  listen. 

He  s])ent  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon in  the  house,  and  would  have 
forced  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  our 
aunt,  had  she  given  him  the  slightest 
opening.  After  this  he  came  day  after 
day,  making  himself  completely  at  home, 
and  having  forgotten,  apparently,  all 
about  his  regimental  duties. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  regard  for 
Miss  Dewlap,  our  aunt  would  not  have 
allowed  this  intimacy.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  a  somewhat  lengthened  visit 
to  that  lady,  which  she  paid  alone,  on 
her  return  home  she  called  Biatrice  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  screwing  up  her 
lips  even  more  tightly  than  usual,  care- 
fully closed  the  door,  and  nodded  to  her 
to  sit  down.  I  had  coiled  myself  away 
in  an  arm  chair,  reading  a  book  of  sea 
adventure,  and  she  did  not  discover  me. 

"  Niece,  I  find  that  Major  O'Gorman 
is  a  base  deceiver,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  the  information  surprises  me,"  she 
began.  "  He  has  been  making  love  to 
]\Iiss  Dewlap,  and  now  he  makes  love  to 
you." 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Major 
O'Gorman  would  have  made  love  to 
Miss  Dewlap,"  said  Biatrice,  quietly. 

"  Why  not,  miss  ?"  asked  Aunt  Belin- 
da, tartly. 

"  Because  she  is  an  old  woman,  and 
the  major  tells  me  that  he  has  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  behaving  with  common 
politeness  to  old  women,"  said  Biatrice, 
with  a  touch  of  malice  in  her  voice, 
which  was  very  wrong. 

"Does  he?"  shrilly  screamed  Aunt 
Belinda.  "  Does  he  dare  to  call  Dulcina 
Dewlap  an  old  woman  ?  Why,  she  is 
younger  than  I  am." 

"  lie  does  not  know  that.  He  called 
her  one  certainly,  but  he  could  not  wish 
to  say  anything  rude  to  you,  aunt,"  said 
Biatrice,  feeling  that  she  had  gone  too 
far. 

"  Doesn't  he  ?"  cried  our  aunt,  more 
excited  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  her. 
"  lUl  tell  you  what,  though,  if  he  ever 
enters  this  house  again,  Fll  send  for 
Dulcina  Dewlap,  and  confront  him  with 
her." 

*^  Perhaps,  aunt,  Miss  Dewlap    only 


thought  that  the  miyor  was 
love ;  she  might  easily  have  been  a» 
taken,"  said  Biatrioei  in  a  aoothiaf 
voice. 

"Only  thought!  Aa  if  a 
doesn't  know  when  a  man  is 
love  to  her,"  shrilly  cried  our 
"  What  do  you  say  to  his  takuoff  her  k 
his  arms  and  kissing  her?  Waal  dl 
yon  call  that,  miss  ?" 

Poor  Biatrice  blaehed,  for  andonbte^ 
ly  the  major  had  treated  her  in  the  aaat 
manner  the  last  time  he  had  caUedi 
when  our  aunt  was  oat  of  the  room,  aad 
I  happened  to  have  climbed  up  to  look 
in  at  the  draw^ing-room  window. 

After  this  the  major  did  not  eome  fa 
two  or  three  days.  Just  then  Unck 
Brimbleby  wrote  word  that  he  shoaU 
be  down  upon  us  before  long,  aad 
hoped  to  see  blooming  cheeka  and  hbI* 
ing  fiices. 

I  was  afraid,  knowing  how  afikl 
stood  with  Biatrice,  that  she  would  ei* 
hibit  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  nev« 
had  seen  her  so  out  of  spirits  in  my  lib 
before.  I  suggested  that  a  walk  woaU 
do  her  good,  and  she  agreed,  invitiag 
me  to  accompany  her.  We  bad  nol 
gone  far,  when  the  mnjor  overtook  m. 
He  seemed  delighted  to  meet  her,  and 
was  far  more  subdued  and  gentle  tha 
usual.  She  did  notdisgnise  her  feelingp. 
As  we  walked  on,  she  told  him  that 
Uncle  Brimbleby  was  coming  down  lo 
remain  a  few  days,  and  gave  a  Teij 
clear  and  full  description  of  hie  chani^ 
ter. 

"  Then  I  must  make  the  acqnaintaaoe 
of  the  old  gentleman,  and  win  hia 
over,"  exclaimed  the  major.  **!£  Icia 
but  get  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
him,  we^ll  checkmate  the  old  lady." 

Biatrice  charged  me,  at  the  ritk  e( 
her  displeasure,  not  to  let  our  aunt  kaov 
that  she  had  met  the  major.  Afker  tUib 
she  frequently  went  out  to  enjoy  a  littk 
fresh  air  in  the  evening,  when  our  aont 
was  enjoying  her  after-dinner  nap,  OP 
fancied  that  she  was  in  her  room,  ihai 
no  doubt  that  on  Uiose  oooaaiona  ahi 
met  the  major,  but  I  could  not  brin^ 
myself  to  betray  her ;  indeed,  I  did  Ml 
see  at  that  time,  boy  as  I  was,  that  a^ 
harm  could  come  from  what  dia  wai 
doing. 

The  day  after  Undo  Brimhieby  » 
rived  tlie  nu\jor  called,  and  the  T 
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snppoBiog  tbat  lie  was  to  be  admitted 
at  once,  ushered  him  into  the  study, 
where  my  uncle  and  I  were  seated,  my 
uncle  looking  over  papers  of  impor- 
tance, and  I  filing  them  according  to  his 
directions.  A  stranger  would,  on  see- 
ing Uncle  Brimbleby,  have  considered 
him  a  remarkably  soft,  easy-going,  plia- 
ble, and  credulous  person,  on  whom  any 
knave  might  impose  with  the  most  bare- 
&ced  effrontery,  and  be  certain  of  suc- 
cess. The  major,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
bis  discernment  of  character,  took  a 
measure,  as  he  thought,  of  his  man  at  a 
glance,  and  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 
Uncle  Brimbleby  received  him  with  a 
good-natured,  cordial  smile,  which  fur- 
ther deceived  him. 

"It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure — in- 
deed it  does — Mr.  Brimbleby,  to  make 
your  acquaintance  at  length,"  he  began, 
with  one  of  his  most  attractive  bows. 
"Your  kind  and  excellent  sister.  Miss 
Brimbleby,  I  have  to  thank  for  her  most 

fenerous  hospitality ;  your  sweet  niece  I 
are  not  trust  myself  to  panegyrize,  lest 
I  might  appear  to  exaggerate  the  senti- 
ments she  has  inspired ;  and  you,  Mr. 
Brimbleby,  will,  I  am  sure,  obtain  all 
that  respect  and  regard  which  1  feel  so 
anxious  to  bestow." 

My  uncle's  cheeks  had  been  swelling 
out  as  the  major  run  on,  till  they  ap- 
peared ready  to  burst.  At  length,  un- 
able to  contain  more  wind,  he  let  it 
escape,  with  the  ejaculation,  "Oh!" 
adding,  "Go  on,  pray;  youVe  said 
nothing  about  Tom  there." 

The  major  was  somewhat  nonplussed 
at  this,  but,  regaining  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  remarked :  "  A  very  fine  little 
fellow!  will  some  day  make  a  major- 
general  or  a  lord  chancellor ;  but,  as  I 
was  saying,  Mr.  Brimbleby,  the  admira- 
tion which  I  feel " 

"  Infinitely  surpasses  what  I  feel  for 
yow.  Major  O'Gorman,"  said  my  uncle, 
mterrupting  him.  "I  have  too  long 
lived  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  not 
to  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  when  I 
isee  a  man,  what  he  is  worth.  We  un- 
derstand each  other.  Let  me  ask,  there- 
fore, what  is  your  object  in  seeking  the 
acquaintance  of  ray  family  ?" 

The  major  cast  an  inquiring  look  at 
the  mild,  pliant,  rotund  countenance  of 
my  uncle.    He  probably  thought  that 


it  was  impossible  such  a  man  could 
be  very  determined  or  severe.  At  all 
events,  it  was  neck-or-nothing  with  him. 
Again  he  scrutinized  my  uncle's  face 
those  pink  cheeks — that  beardless  chin— 
their  possessor  could  be  no  match  for 
him. 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Brimble- 
by," he  exclaimed,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  "  I  have  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  family  for  one  sole  object 
— that  I  might  woo  and  win,  and  lead 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  your  admirable, 
your  sweet,  your  adorable  niece." 

"Ah!  lam  glad  that  you  have- been 
thus  explicit.  Major  O'Gorraan,  because 
I  wish  to  be  equally  explicit  with  you," 
answered  my  uncle,  looking  as  amiable  as 
if  he  were  saying  something  very  pleas- 
ant. "  I  do  not  desire  your  acquaint- 
ance, nor  does  my  sister;  and,  as  the 
guardian  of  my  niece,  I  am  resolved  not 
to  allow  her  to  marry  one  who  values 
her  fortune  more  than  herself,  and  who, 
I  consider,  from  his  antecedents,  is  not 
calculated  to  prove  a  good  husband,  or 
to  make  her  happv.  In  my  sister's 
name,  I  forbid  you  this  house,  and  have 
to  assure  you  that  we  shall  both  be  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  quitted  this 
neighborhood.  Good  morning,  Major 
O'Gorman.     Tom,  ring  the  bell." 

I  gladly  jumped  up  to  do  as  I  was 
bid,  and  probably  showed  in  my  counte- 
nance the  satisfaction  I  felt. 

The  major  seized  his  hat,  and,  twist- 
ing his  mustachios,  approached  the  door, 
scarcely  deigning  even  to  bow  as  the 
servant  opened  it,  and  he  left  the  room, 
giving  me  a  glance,  as  he  did  so,  expres- 
sive of  anything  but  brotherly  affection. 
I  watched  him  out  of  the  house  with 
infinite  satisfaction. 

The  very  next  day  Captain  Hazle- 
wood  returned.  I  could  not  tell  how 
Biatrice  could  have  heard  of  the  major's 
final  dismissal  from  the  house ;  but  I 
supposed  that  she  must  have  done  so, 
judging  from  the  very  cold,  repellent 
manner  with  which  she  received  my  fu- 
ture commander.  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  should  treat  him  so,  un- 
less the  major  had  abused  him  during 
his  absence,  which  I  thought  possible. 
He  looked  puzzled  and  hurt,  but  laughed 
and  joked  with  Uncle  Brimbleby,  with 
whom  he  was  an  especial  favorite. 
Aunt  Belinda  never  joked   with  any- 
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body,  but  an  occasional  slight  relaxa- 
tion of  the  puckers  round  her  mouth 
indicated  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
smile  in  which  she  ever  indulged.  Even 
ITialrice  afler  a  time  thawed  a  little,  and 
treated  him  with  somewhat  of  her  old 
cordiality.  He  observed  the  change, 
and  his  *6|)irits  rose  even  higher  than 
before.  1  was  very  nearly  certain  that 
Captain  Ilazlewood  was  very  fond  of 
my  hii»ler,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  tell 
his  love,  unless  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  fair  possibility  of  its  being  re- 
turned, lie  called  me  aside  during  the 
morning,  and,  telling  me  that  he  had 
been  promised  a  ship  to  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  in  a  day  or  two, 
asked  me  if  I  should  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany him.  What !  leave  books  and 
school,  and  tasks  and  impositions,  and 
start  off  to  see  the  world  in  company 
with  so  kind  a  friend  ?  I  did  not  re- 
quire a  moment's  consideration  to  say 
"  Yes"  with  all  my  heart,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  obtain  my  uncle's  leave.  lie 
told  me  that  we  might  possibly  be  ab- 
sent three  or  four  years,  and  this — 
young  as  I  was — made  me  think  a  good 
deal  what  would  become  of  Beatnce  in 
the  mean  time.  I  watched  her  narrowly, 
and  observed  that  she  became  more  and 
more  unlike  herself  every  day.  Her 
evening  walks  were  renewed,  and,  as 
she  did  not  invite  me  to  accompany  her, 
I  resolved  to  follow,  that  in  case  she 
might  get  into  any  danger,  I  might  be 
at  liand  to  assist  her.  I  had  an  unde- 
lined  notion  that  she  was  running  some 
risk  by  going  out  by  herself,  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  uncle  and  aunt. 
When  she  went  out  I  slipped  after  her. 
She  did  not  go  beyond  the  garden,  and 
I  soon  discovered  the  reason  why  she 
went  there,  by  seeing  the  major  climb 
over  the  wall  and  join  her.  I  could  not ! 
get  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  said,  j 
without  the  risk  of  being  discovered; 
but  I  longed  to  do  so,  though  perfectly  i 
aware  that  eavesdropping  was  not  a  j 
creditable  proceeding,  yet,  under  the  . 
cireum.stances,  I  considen»d  that  I  was  ' 
justified  in  ])racticing  it  if  I  could. 

I  determined  the  next  evening  to  hide  [ 
myself  away  nearer  the  spot  before  she  • 
went  out.     The  major  soon  disappeared 
over  the  wall,  and  she  returned  to  the  ' 
liou^e.      The  next   evening   every thirig 
favored  me.    Our  uncle  had  to  go  out 


to  some  public  meeting,  and  onr  aunL 
who  had  had  a  headache  all  day,  ML 
asleep  after  tea.  On  seeing  thia^'l  har- 
ried out  into  the  garden,  and,  taking  a 
circuitous  route,  reached  the  spot  I  had 
selected  for  an  ambuscade.  I  waited 
and  waited  till  I  began  to  fear  thai  the 
lovers  had  appointed  a  different  plate 
for  their  meeting.  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved when  I  heard  Biatnce*8  lighl 
step  on  the  path,  and  sav  the  major'a 
liirsute  countenance  as  it  rose  above  tlie 
wall.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all  I 
heard.  I  am  only  surprised  that  a  gitl 
possessed  of  my  dear  sister^s  general 
good  sense  could  have  listened  patiently 
to  the  nonsense  the  fellow  talked,  ana 
believed  his  assertions.  I  may,  however, 
say  thus  much,  I  heard  him  entreat  her 
to  fly  with  him  the  next  night,  that  he 
might  become  her  devoted,  loving, 
faithful  husband.  She  hesitated  —  she 
pleaded  for  more  time  for  consideratioa 
— her  uncle  would  certainly  relent  when 
ho  knew  more  of  the  mnjor,  and  le 
might  her  aunt — she  pleaded  that  cor 
father  would  very  soon  be  returning 
from  India,  and  that  he  would  not  r^ 
fuse  the  first  request  his  only  daughter 
had  to  make  him.  These,  and  aiinilar 
arguments,  instead  of  convincing  the 
major,  only  made  him  presa  his  suit 
more  ardently,  and  at  length  he  declared 
that  Biatrice  could  not  love  him,  and 
that  if  she  would  not  consent,  he  must, 
for  his  own  pi>aeo  of  mind,  fly  her  pres- 
ence for  ever,  and  try  to  forget  her  ia 
the  excitement  of  battle,  till  some  kind 
shot  should  terminate  his  miserable  ex- 
istence. I  earnestly  wished  that  die 
would  take  him  at  his  word,  bnt,  to  my 
sorrow,  she  consented  ;  and  as  the  ma- 
jor, very  confident  of  his  game,  had  al- 
ready made  all  arrangements,  he  speed- 
ily explained  them  to  her,  and  litlb 
more  remained  to  be  settled. 

I  followed  Biatrice  into  the  honse. 
What  was  I  to  do,  with  the  posaessioB 
of  this  important  secret?  Should  I  go 
to  Biatriee,  and  ask  her  not  to  run  awaj 
with  the  major  ?  She  had  so  ranch  ii* 
lluenco  over  mo  that  I  thought  die 
would  very  likely  win  mo  over  to  hell 
her.  It  seemed  an  act  of  black  treaeh- 
ery  to  her  to  tell  our  nnole  and  aunt 
without  warning  her,  which  I  oould  not 
bring  myself  to  commit.  To  aak  thf 
assistance  of  Captain  Uaxlewood  woiiI4 
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be  worse.  He  might  shoot  the  major, 
to  be  sure,  off  hand,  but  that  would  not, 
I  had  an  idea,  gain  him  the  affection  of 
Biatrice.  Was  not  I,  however,  about  to 
become  a  naval  officer — not  a  very  big 
one,  I  had  to  confess  —  but  still  big 
enough  to  defend  ray  6wu  sister  ?  Per- 
haps I  would  insist  on  accompanying 
her ;  at  all  events,  I  would  watch,  and 
act  according  to  circumstances.  I  felt 
almost  as  nervous  and  anxious  as  poor 
Biatrice  must  have  done  as  the  night 
drew  on.  I  went  up  to  bed  at  the  usual 
hour.  As  I  passed  my  sister's  room, 
the  door  of  which  the  maid  had  left 
slightly  ajar,  I  looked  in,  and  saw  her 
on  her  knees  at  her  bedside.  I  remem- 
ber that  very  distinctly.  I  thought  I 
would  go  in  and  kiss  her,  and  say, 
"Pray  on,  dear  sister,  and  then  perhaps 
you  won't  run  off  with  that  man."  But 
I  did  not.  She  afterwards  came  to  my 
room  and  kissed  me,  little  guessing 
what  I  knew.  Again  I  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking,  and  I  could  have 
cried  my  eyes  out  at  my  want  of  cour- 
age. 

As  soon  as  the  household  had  retired 
to  rest  I  crept  out  of  my  room,  and  let- 
ting myself  down  by  a  window  which 
opened  easily,  took  my  selected  post. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait,  when  I  heard  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  soon  after 
the  major  appeared,  with  a  cloak  and  hat 
on  his  arm.  The  moment  of  action 
had  arrived.  What  should  I  do?  He 
walked  up  and  down  impatiently,  and  an 
expression  of  vexation  escaped  his  lips 
at  ray  sister's  non-appearance.  Biatrice 
at  length  came.  She  had  let  herself  out 
by  a  garden  door,  and  come  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  overlooked 
chiefly  by  the  windows  of  the  sitting- 
rooms.  The  major  was  about  to  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  but  she  drew 
back. 

*'  I  have  come,  Major  O'Gorman,  be- 
cause I  have  promised  to  fly  with  you," 
1  beard  her  say ;  "  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  wrong.  I  have  been  deceiving 
my  kind  uncle,  who,  with  all  his  pecul- 
iarities of  manner  and  appeai*ance,  is 
good  and  generous.  I  shall  cause  bitter 
annoyance  to  my  father  when  he  arrives 
from  India,  and  finds  that  I  have  mar- 
ried without  the  consent  of  my  guard- 
ians, and  I  doubt  if  even  yon  will  con- 
tidne  to  respect  me  if  I  run  off  with 


you.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  release 
rae  from  my  promise.  Let  me  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  engaged  to  you,  but  let 
us  wait  for  my  father's  arrival." 

The  major  spoke  low  for  some  min- 
utes. He  was  expostulating  with  her 
on  her  change  of  sentiment  —  as  he 
called  it.  At  length  he  seemed  to  lose 
temper,  his  voice  grew  louder,  a  round, 
fierce  oath  escaped  him. 

"  You  are  in  my  power,  young  lady,'* 
I  heard  him  exclaim  ;  "I  am  not  thus  to 
be  trifled  with.  You  shall  go  on  with 
this  affair  and  marry  me,  or  by " 

She  broke  from  him  as  he  uttered 
those  fearful  words,  crying,  "Am  I  in 
your  power?"  and  darted  towards  the 
front  door,  on  the  steps  of  which  she 
stood  with  her  hand  on  the  bell-handle, 
when  she  turned  and  said,  slowly : 

"Thank  Heaven  that  I  am  not  in 
your  power.  You  have  unmasked  your- 
self in  time,  Major  O'Gorman,  and  no 
power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  marry 
you.  You  may  thus  understand  that 
my  resolution  is  taken." 

And  before  the  major  could  advance 
a  step  she  rang  the  bell  violently.  Be- 
lieving that  she  would  faint,  I  started  up 
to  run  to  her  assistance,  and  I  he  major, 
supposing  that  he  was  betrayed,  and 
that  I  had  some  constables  at  my  heels, 
took  to  his,  and  ran  down  the  road  as 
hard  as  he  could  pelt.  Our  uncle  and 
aunt  and  the  servants,  believing  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  were  very  much  re- 
lieved, though  greatly  astonished,  when 
they  found  Biatrice  in  a  cloak  and  bonnet, 
and  me  without  my  cap  or  shoes,  at  the 
front  door.  I  begged  that  no  questions 
might  be  asked,  and  the  next  morning 
she  confessed  her  delinquencies  to  our 
uncle,  and  I  reported  how  she  had  be- 
haved when  the  real  trial  came.  The 
tears  came  into  Uncle  Brimbleby's  eyes 
as  he  listened,  and  then  seizing  her  in 
his  arms,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  thank  Heaven  I 
dear  girl.  You've  had  a  narrow  escape. 
He's  a  great  scoundrel !" 

Before  I  went  to  sea,  Biatrice  had 
somewhat  recovered  her  spirits.  I  was 
absent  for  ufjwards  of  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  my  captain  did  some 
very  gallant  things,  in  which  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  him.  Biatrice 
heard  my  account  of  them  with  un- 
feigned interest,  and  when  he  found  his 
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way  to  oiir  honse,  he  had  little  difficulry 
in  }>er$na(ling  her  to  become  Mrs.  Ha- 
zlewood. 


Train Uted  ttmn  the  Aratilc  for  Tm  Ecucna 
TEE  VILEST  OF  GODS  CREATURES! 

BY   C.  T.  A-    VAXDTCK,  M.D. 

There  lived  in  former  days,  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  a  tradesman  of  moderate  means, 
who  derived  his  support  from  the  daily 
]irotiis  of  his  shop,  so  that  he  was  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  but  just  comfortable. 
Now  it  fell  out  that  this  man  took  ill, 
and  his  illness  bci^ame  severe,  and  no 
remedies  had  any  effect  upon  it.  In 
this  state  he  vowed  that,  if  God  would 
restore  him  to  health,  he  would  distrib- 
ute a  thousand  dirhems  among  the 
poor.  Still  his  m.ilady  went  on  increas- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  vow,  until,  one 
day.  Wing  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity, ife  withdrew  his  first  vow  and 
made  a  second,  namely:  that,  if  God 
would  restore  him  to  health,  he  would 
give  a  thousand  dirhems  to  the  vilest  of 
God's  creatures. 

Having  made  this  vow,  it  came  to 
pass,  according  to  the  inscrutable  decree 
of  Him  wlio  '*  directeth  aright  whom 
he  pleasflh,  and  ciuseth  to  err  whom  he 
pK-asetli,'-  *'but  he  causeth  to  err  only 
the  transgressors,-'*  that  the  man  began 
to  recover.  When  he  found  himself 
well  enough  to  resume  his  business,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  set  about  ful- 
filling his  vow :  so  he  inquired  of  this 
one  and  that  one  as  to  who  might  be 
considered  the  vilest  of  God's  creatures, 
and  all  with  one  consent  represented 
thai  the  robbers,  who  lie  in  wait  to  rob 
and  murder  the  wayfaring  man  and  the 
traveller,  are  the  vilest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, inasmuch  as  they  not  only  trans- 
gress human  laws,  whii-h  are  necessary 
to  the  pcice  of  mankind,  but  also  act  in 
direct  op]H>silion  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand, ^hich  requires  special  kindness 
lo  Ih»  shown  to  the  traveller  and 
Mranger.*  So  he  inquired  of  traveller* 
as  to  where  he  wonld  be  likely  to  meet 
with  some  of  these  hated  of  God  and 


man,  and  they  told  him  of  a  wild  ] 

not    far  off  which   was  infested 

them  ;   w*bereupon  he  put  a 

dirhems   into  a  bag  and  went  to  the 

=  pi  ice  of  which  he  had  been  told.  Searaeir 

'  bad  he  got  near,  when  the  robben  §A 

I  upon  him,  and  ordered  him  to  atrip  off 

j  his  clothes  and    give  up  his    moiMj. 

I'' Hold  r  said  he;  ''yon  are  jnst  the 

I  ones  I  have  come  to  find,  and  I  haw 

'  come  to  pay  a  debt  I  owe  yon." 

''  And  what  debt  dost  thoa  or  anjOM 
'  else  owe  to  us  ?    We  are  ontcaala  and 
outlaws,  and  live  by  robbing  sndi  ai 
thou  art.'' 

''  Nav,-'  said  he,  *^  bnt  I  owe  yon  a 
debt.  \  was  ill,  and  in  my  ilhinsn  I 
vowed  to  give  a  thonsand  dir 


the  vilest  of  God's  ereatnres,  and 
'  are  considered  viler  than  yon ;  eo 
are  the  thousand  dirhems  whidi  I 
vowed  to  give  you." 

''  Stop !"  said  the  robbers,  **  we  ean- 
not  receive  the  money  on  tfaia  ground; 
ffr«  are  not  the  vilest  of  God*8  creatmcs: 
there  are  viler  than  we." 

''How!"  said  the  other,  »how  can 
that  be  ?  Who  can  be  viler  than  those 
that  stop  the  highway,  and,  instead  of 
£;iving  water  to  the  weary  traveUer,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
the  command  of  God,  waylay  and  rdh^ 
and  ]>erhaps  kill  him?" 

*•  We,;'  replied  the  robber,  "do  tUs 
for  our  living,  and  every  man*8  living  is 
'  apportioncii  out  by  the  decree  of  God; 
and  if  we  rob  a  man,  it  is  decreed  that  he 
should  be  robbed  ;  and  thus  we  get  ths 
portion  decreed  to  utC  according  to  the 
common  sa\ing  that  every  man*a  Kving 
is  portioned  out  to  him  by  €k)d*s  d» 
cree.  * 

^'  And  who.  then,"  inqured  he,  "ii 
the  vilest  of  God's  croativcni  if  ugmmm 
not?" 

''The  vilest  of  God*s  creatnTBa/* » 
plied  one  of  them,  ^  is  he  who  ia 
the  curse  of  his  parents.    Go,  ' 
one  whom  his  parents  have 
pay  the  vow  to  him." 

So  they  sent  him  away, 
turned  home  and  inquired  cif  Us  ( 
and  acquaintances  peradTenlaieHiyeai 
of  them  mii;ht  know  some  one  who  had 


"  Kivnn.  rK.  IS.  v.  95.  and  ^  S5,  t.  9.  A&d 
cK  2.  \.  24./f  oAirni. 

4  Siv  Koras.  ck.  t,  T.  ITS  And  ill.  and  ch.  4. 
T.  40.  rf  mhtru. 


*  This  «ayiiu;  b  osbodied  ia.an  AMMa^tff^ 


tcaceoflvo  verdt 
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been  onrsed  by  bis  parents,  and  afler 
some  search  he  found  a  fellow  who  had 
transgressed  his  parents'  wishes  and  had 
never  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  he 
was  cursed  of  them.*  Whereupon  the 
man  who  had  been  ill  went  to  this  vile 
fellow,  and  told  him  that  he  had  heard 
bow  that  he,  being  cursed  of  his  parents, 
was  the  vilest  of  God's  creatures,  and 
that  he  wished  to  fulfil  his  vow  by  giv- 
ing him  the  thousand  dirhems. 

"Nay,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  true 
that  I  am  under  the  curse  of  my  parents, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  of  neces- 
sity that  I  am  under  the  curse  of  God  ; 
at  any  rate  I  certainly  am  not  the  vilest 
of  Gk)d'8  creatures.  There  are  those  who 
are  viler  than  I." 

"Tell  me,"  replied  the  man  who  had 
made  the  vow,  "  who  can  be  viler  than 
thou,  whom  even  thy  parents  that  begot 
thee  have  been  moved  to  curse  for  thy 
nvickedness?" 

"  Viler  than  I,"  said  he, "  is  the  usurer, 
"who  lends  his  money  on  usury  contrary 
to  the  express  command  of  God,  and 
who  oppresses  the  poor  to  increase  his 
gains  by  his  wicked  usury.f 


•  The  good  will  and  blessing  of  parents  are  con- 
sidered by  Mohammedans  as  essential  to  success 
in  life.  Misfortune  and  ill  success  are  often  as- 
cribed to  having  failed  to  secure  their  good  will. 
There  is  a  tradition  which  ascribes  to  the  Proph- 
et this  saying,  otJ^\  o*  y^o]^  J'^j  1^^ 
"  secure  their  (the  parents)  good  will,  even  though 
they  be  unbelievers."*  Kindness  to  parents  is  fre- 
quently enjoined  in  the  Koran.  See  ch.  2,  v.  77 ; 
eh.  4,  V.  40,  et  aUiris. 

\  Usury  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Koran : 
See  ch.  2,  v.  276,  277,  278,  and  ch.  8,  v. 
126,  and  ch.  4,  v.  159.  Nevertheless  Mo- 
hammedan capitalists  manage  to  evade  the 
law,  and  secure  large  interest.  "God  has 
ttade  selling  lawful  and  usury  unlawful*^  — 
Koran  ch.  2,  v.  276.  So  if  a  man  wishes  to 
borrow  money  of  a  capitalist,  he  gives  his 
bond  for  the  amount,  and  receives  not  money 
but  goods,  at  a  rate  which  gives  the  lender  a 
large  interest  as  well  as  profit,  which  goods  the 
borrower  sells  as  he  best  can  to  "raise  the 
'Wind."  Thus  tiie  lender  has  not  lenioiv  usury, 
which  would  bo  unlawful,  but  has  sold  at  a 
profit,  which  is  lawfuL  This  reminds  one  of  the 
Talmudic  story  of  a  man  who,  when  ill,  vowed 
that  if  God  wonld  restore  him  to  health,  he 
would  consecrate  to  him  the  price  of  a  valuable 
ox  in  his  possession.  He  got  well ;  and  to  fulfil 
his  vow  he  took  the  ox  and  a  cock,  and  went 
down  to  the  market  to  sell  them,  crying  as  he 
went,  "this  ox  for  a  pound;  this  cock  for  a 
Imndred  ponmis."  Presently  a  purchaser  said : 
^dive  lae  the  ox  and  take  the  pound."     The 


Upon  this  the  vower  of  the  vow 
sought  out  one  who  would  "  sell  God's 
signs  for  a  vile  price,"  and  "  purchase 
error  at  the  price  of  true  direction"* — one 
who  lends  money  upon  large  usurj,  and 
whose  dirhem  returned  to  him  two 
dirhems ;  and  having  found  him  he  took 
to  him  the  thousand  dirhems,  saying : 
"  Oh,  thou ;  I  have  vowed  to  give  a 
thousand  dirhems  to  the  vilest  of  God's 
creatures,  and  thou  art  doubtless  he, 
for  I  hear  that  thou  never  lendest  a  dir- 
hem unless  thou  art  sure  that  it  will 
come  back  to  thee  two  dirhems;  now, 
therefore,  take  the  thousand  dirhems 
and  release  me  from  my  vow." 

To  which  the  usurer  replied :  "  I  can- 
not take  the  thousand  dirhems  on  this 
ground,  for  I  am  not  the  vilest  of  God's 
creatures." 

"  I  have  long  tried,"  said  the  other, 
"  to  find  the  vilest  of  God's  creatures, 
but  no  one  will  own  himself  to  be  such. 
The  robber  says  I  am  not  such,  and  the 
accursed  of  his  parents  says  I  am  not 
such ;  and  no  w  the  usurer,  who  violates 
God's  commands  and  oppresses  the  poor 
for  mere  love  of  gain,  says  I  am  not 
such ;  who,  then,  ia  the  vilest  of  God's 
creatures  ?" 

"  I  can  toll  you  who  he  is,  and  where 
he  is,"  said  the  usurer. 

"  Pray  do,"  replied  the  vower ;  "  for 
I  am  not  only  anxious  to  discharge  my 
vow,  but  also  to  know  who  can  be  viler 
than  those  I  have  sought  out,  none  of 
whom  will  allow  himself  to  be  what  the 
other  says  he  is." 

The  usurer  then  put  his  mouth  to  the 
ear  of  the  other  and  whispered,  "Go  to 
the  Mahkemeh  (Kadi's  court),  and  there 
you  will  find  the  Kadi ;  and  the  Kadis 
are  the  vilest  of  God's  creatures.f 


vender  replied :  "  You  cannot  have  the  ox  for  a 
pound  unless  you  take  the  cock  for  the  one  hundred 
pounds."  The  sale  was  concluded,  and  the  vender 
put  the  hundred  pounds,  the  price  of  the  cock, 
mto  his  pocket,  and.  laid  the  pound,  the  price  of 
the  ox,  upon  the  Lord's  altar.  So  a  Moham- 
medan capitalist  will  $ell  a  load  of  soap  to  a  bor- 
rower of  money,  but  the  lo<id  consists  of  two 
ctikea  of  soap  slung  over  the  back  of  a  oo^.*  hf 
discounts  a  snm  in  cash  at  a  large  interest,  and 
receives  the  borrower's  bond  not  for  money  Imi, 
but  for  the  load  of  soap. 

*  See  Koran  ch.  2,  v.  15  and  v.  88,  et  alieru. 

f  The  corruption  of  Hohanunedan  Kadhi 
(judges)  is  proverbial  in  the  East,  and  there  aM 
many  anecdotes  illustratire  thereot 
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"  What  do  you  say !"  exclaimed  the 
other,  in  ^reat  surprise. 

"  The  Kadi,"  repeated  he,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"Surely  it  cannot  be,"  rejoined  the 
vower.  "  Is  not  the  Kadi  the  dispenser 
of  justice  and  the  protector  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  the  defender  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor  ?" 

"  Believe  me,"  said  the  usurer,  "  it  is 
as  I  tell  you.  The  Kadis  are  the  vilest 
of  God's  creatures.  Try  it,  and  you'll 
see." 

So  the  man  that  had  vowed  departed, 
half  believing,  half  disbelieving,  and  in 
doubt  what  was  best  to  do,  yet  feeling 
anxious  to  follow  out  what  he  had 
begun,  in  order  to  see  where  it  would 
end.  lie  therefore  went  towards  the 
Mahkemeh,  half  afraid,  and  half  curious  ; 
and  as  he  went,  one  foot  would  go  back- 
ward and  one  foot  would  go  forward, 
for  he  felt  a  little  afraid.  But  it  was 
according  to  the  decree  of  God  that  the 
nmn  should  go  on ;  so  he  came  to  the 
Mahkemeh  and  went  in,  and  found  the 
Kadi  alone.  And  when  he  had  entered 
he  made  his  salutation,  and  the  Kadi 
asked  him  what  his  case  might  be. 

"  Know,  O  my  lord  the  Kadi,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  was  ill,  and  I  vowed  a  thousand 
dirhems  to  the  vilest  of -God's  creatures ; 
and  I  have  been  told  the  Kadis  are  the 
vilest  of  all  the  creatures  God  has  made, 
and  so  I  have  brought  you  the  thousand 
dirhems  ;  I  pray  you  take  them  from  my 
hand  and  release  me  from  my  vow." 

"My  son,"  said  the  Kadi,  "I  cannot 
receive  the  money  without  giving  some 
equivalent  for  it.  But  do  you  see  that 
heap  of  rubbish  under  this  window  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  large  vile  heap  it  is." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  Kadi,  "if  you 
will  buy  that  heap  of  rubbish  from  me 
for  a  thousand  dirhems,  I  will  take  the 
money,  and  you  will  thereby  be  released 
from  your  vow." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  man. 

So  the  Kadi  called  in  two  witnesses, 
and  they  witnessed  that  so  and  so  had 
bought  from  the  Kadi  such  a  heap  of 
rubbish  for  a  thousand  dirhems,  and  had 
paid  the  full  price,  and  so  the  sale  be- 
came legal,  and  the  Kadi  put  the  money 
into  his  chest;  and  the  vower  went 
away  doubting  whether  it  were  really 
true,  after  all,  that  the  Kadi  was  the 
vilest  of  God's  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he 


would  not  receive  what  was  equivalent 
to  a  present  without  making  it  a  legal 
transaction  by  sale  and  purchase  before 
witnesses  according  to  law.  Bat  when 
he  reached  his  house  he  found  there  two 
constables  from  the  governor  of  the  city 
requiring  his  immediate  presence ;  so  he 
wer)t  with  them,  wondenng  within  him- 
self what  could  be  the  matter,  and  why 
the  governor  should  send  two  constables 
after  him,  as  he  owed  no  man  anything, 
nor  had  he  a  quarrel  with  any.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  governor's  court,  he 
was  informed  that  the  Kadi  had  lodged 
a  complaint  against  him,  namely :  that  he 
had  purchased  a  heap  of  rubbish  and 
had  not  removed  it ;  and  the  governor 
ordered  him  to  hire  men  and  animals 
and  remove  it  at  once,  upon  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  So  the  poor  man,  in 
addition  to  all  his  trouble  and  the  thua- 
saud  dirhems,  was  at  much  expense  in 
removing  that  heap  of  rubbish  out  of 
the  city.  But  he  comforted  himself  by 
saying:  "I  have  fultilled  my  vow;  I 
liave  given  a  thousand  dirhems  to  one 
who  is,  without  doubt,  the  vilest  of 
God's  creatures ;  and  there  is  no  strength 
nor  power  but  in  God  the  Most  High, 
the  Omniscient." 


The  Art  JoanuO. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THB 
AGE. 

BY  8.  C.  nALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  MH8.  8.  O.  HAU. 

GEORGE     CBABBE     AND     WIIXIAK    USTI 
BOWLES. 

Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldboroagh,  in 
Suffolk,  in  a  small  and  rude  cotta^ 
now  removed;  the  "portraitor**."  of 
which  has  been  preserved  by  ♦tc  painter 
Stanfield.  His  father  was  a  man  rf 
humble  means  and  position.  He  gave 
however,  to  his  eldest  son  the  w^ 
teaching  he  could ;  but  George  was  ^  in  i 
great  measure  self-edncated :"  yet  the 
ground  must  have  been  well  laid,  for  in  lat- 
er days  he  was  no  mean  scholar.  He  was 
born  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year 
1754  ;  and  when  little  more  than  a  child 
had  made  essays  in  versa  He  was  ap> 
prenticed  to  a  village  snrgeon  :  bat 
learned  little  and  knew  little,  when 
^^  out  of  his  time,"  he  *^  set  np  for 
himself"  at  Aldborongh.    Of  thu  vn- 
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congenial  and  ill  -  rewarded  employment 
be  soon  wearied;  and  in  1780 — "with 
the  best  verses  he  could  write,"  and  a 
borrowed  three  pounds  in  money — he 
Bct  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London. 
Thus  writes  the  Laureate  Southey,  in 
reference  to  a  case  somewhat  analo- 
gous: 

"  Woe  be  to  the  youthful  poet  who  sets 
out  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame  with  nothing  but  Hope  for  his  viati- 
cum I  There  is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  upon  the  way  !*' 

Partly  from  the  statements  of  his  son, 
and  partly  from  a- journal  kept  by  him- 
self, we  learn  much  of  the  terrible  strug- 
gle that  followed  the  advent  of  Crabbe 
in  the  metropolis.  His  "  wealth  "  grad- 
ually diminished ;  went  down  to  shillings 
and  then  to  pence  :  nay,  once,  on  taking 
stock,  he  found  "  sixpence  farthing  "  in 
his  purse,  and  reduced  it  to  fourpence 
halfpenny,  by  expending  seven  farthings 
in  the  purchase  of  a  pint  of  porter.  The 
pawnbroker  gave  temporary  relief.  At 
length  he  had  accumulated  a  debt  of 
fieven  pounds ;  and  the  gates  of  a  jail 
were  about  to  open  to  the  heir  of  Par- 
nassus. Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he 
had  sought  a  publisher  in  vain  :  as  futile 
were  his  efforts  to  find  a  patron  I  Lord 
North  was  deaf;  Lord  Shplburne  silent; 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  had  "  no  lei- 
sure to  read  verses ;"  a  poetical  appeal 
to  Prince  William  Henry — then  a  young 
sailor,  afterwards  King  William  IV. — 
produced  no  response. 

Here  he  was,  in  the  "peopled  soli- 
tude," without  a  friend,  without  a  shil- 
ling, without  a  hope — nay,  not  so,  for 
trust  in  God  never  left  him  I  And  there 
was  a  dearly-loved  girl  (afterwards  his 
loving  and  devoted  wife)  praying  for 
him  in  the  humble  home  he  had  left. 
But  his- sufferings  of  mind  and  body 
were  intense :  once  when  he  had  wan- 
dered away  to  Homsey  Wood  (the  lo- 
cality he  most  frequented),  and  found  it 
too  mte  to  return  to  his  lodging,  he  pass- 
ed the  night  under  a  hayrick— having 
no  money  to  pay  for  a  casual  bed. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  The  natural  holi- 
ness of  his  nature  kept  him  from  follow- 
ing the  example  or  that  "marvellous 
boy,"  who,  but  a  few  months  gone,  had 
**  perished  in  his  pride,"  in  the  wretched 
Niw  S«K»— YoL  IIL,  No.  2. 


attic  of  Shoe  Lane.  What  was  he  to  do 
as  he  wandered  about,  hungry  and  hope- 
less, with  high  aspirations  and  much 
self-dependence — a  full  consciousness  of 
the  fount  within,  that  was  striving  to  send 
its  streams  of  living  water  to  mankind 
— yet  without  a  hand  to  beckon  him 
across  the  slough  of  despond,  or  a 
glimpse  of  light  to  guide  him  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

His  lot  has  been  the  lot  of  many  to 
whom  "  letters  "  is  a  sole  "  profession ;" 
but  of  few  may  the  story  be  told  so  suc- 
cinctly and  emphatically  as  of  Crabbe  ; 
for  but  few  so  thoroughly  or  so  sud- 
denly triumphed  over  the  enemy,  or 
could  look  back  without  a  blush  upon  the 
progress  of  the  fight  when  its  end  had 
been  Victory. 

Who  will  say  that  his  prayers,  and 
those  of  his  "Sarah,"  were  not  heard 
and  answered,  when  an  inspired  thought 
suggested  an  application  to  Edmund 
Burke  ?  I  copy  a  touching  passage 
from  the  Ij?fe  of  the  Jiev.  George 
Crabbe,  by  his  son — a  volume  of  rare 
interest,  that  renders  full  justice  to  an 
illustrious  memory,  but  claims  for  it 
nothing  that  the  present  and  the  futures 
will  not  readily  give  :  \ 

'*  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke^s  room  a  poor 
young  adventurer  spurned  by  the  opulent 
and  rejected  by  the  publishers,  his  last  shil- 
ling gone,  and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it ; 
he  came  out,  virtually  secure  of  almost  all  the 
good  fortune  that  by  successive  steps  after- 
wards fell  to  his  lot ;  his  genius  acknowledged 
by  one  whose  verdict  could  not  be  question- 
ed ;  his  character  and  manners  appreciated 
and  approved  by  a  noble  and  capacious  heart,, 
whose  benevolence  knew  no  limits  but  its 
power,*' 

Aye,  the  dark  and  turbulent  river  was 
crossed;  and  the  celestial  city  was  in 
sight.  The  sad  and  solitary  wanderer  no^ 
longer  walked  London  streets  in  hope^ 
less  misery ;  no  more  was  the  spirit  ta 
be  subdued  by  the  sickness  of  hope  de* 
ferred;  and  who  will  grudge  him  the 
natural  triumph  with  which  he  once 
again  entered  his  native  town — his  ge» 
nius acknowledged;  his  position  secured; 
his  lofty  imaginings  converted  into  pal** 
pable  realities ;  the  companion  aad  th& 
friend  of  many  great  men,  whose  re* 
nown  had  reached  even  the  poor  village 
of  Aldborough  ? 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Buirke,  ve- 

15 
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sponding  to  his  own  thongbt,  that  be  be- 
came a  clergyman ;  and  by  that  good 
man's  influence  he  was  ordained  on  the 
2 1  St  December,  1781 :  his  first  curacy 
being  in  his  native  village;  and,  no 
doubt,  among  those  who  heard  his  first 
sermon  was  the  *'  Sarah  "  who  had  be- 
lieved in  him  when  neighbors  considered 
him  a  "  lubber"  and  a  "  fool,"  or,  at  best, 
a  hair-brained  youth,  who  "  would  never 
come  to  good."  In  1783  they  were 
married,  and  went  to  reside  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  having  made 
Crabbe  his  domestic  chaplain. 

He  who  had  borne  poverty  with  hero- 
ism was  able  to  bear  ^^  straitened  cir- 
cumstances," which  he  had  to  endure 
for  several  after  years.  There  was  a 
sweet  seraph  ever  by  his  side ;  and 
"  trust  in  God  "  had  been  strengthened 
by  imparting  "  tnist  "  to  others. 

In  1815  he  was  inducted  into  the  liv- 
ing at  Trowbridge  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
Juno,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  there. 
Here  he  lived  and  worked  till  he  died — 
discharging  his  duty  until  within  a  week 
of  his  removal :  having  been  so  richly 
git\ed  with  health  and  strength  that  he 
had  not  omitted  the  duty  on  a  Sabbath 
once  for  forty  years — 

"  The  children's  favorito  and  the  grandsire's 
friend, 
Tried,  trusted,  and  beloved  '/* 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  world  was 
cJosing  over  him.  "Age  had  sadly  bent  his 
oiu-c  tall  stature,  and  his  hand  trembled ;" 
and  on  February  3d,  1832,  he  "  died  ;" 
almost  his  last  words  to  his  children 
being,  "  God  bless  you !  Be  good,  and 
come  to  me ! " 

Crabbe  seldom  visited  London  during 
the  later  years  of  his  long  life,  and  I  saw 
him  only  in  a  crowd,  where,  of  a  surety, 
he  was  not  "  at  home."  He  was  then 
aged  over  threescore  and  ten ;  it  was 
impossible,  however,  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  exterior  of  the  poet  whom  a  high 
contemporary  authority  characterized 
as  "  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  her 
liest." 

Half  a  century  had  passed  between  the 
period  when  the  raw  country  yonth 
sought  and  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Edmnnd  Burke  and  the  time  when  I 
saw  him,  the  "observed  of  all  obser>'- 
ers,**  receiving  the  homage  of  intellectual 
listeners. 


My  visit  was  paid  to  him  at  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  was  the  gaeat  of  his 
friends,  "  the  HoareB.*'  It  waa  in  tha 
year  1825  or  1826 — I  do  not  reeolket 
which.  There  were  many  persons  pres- 
ent ;  of  the  party  I  can  recall  but  one ; 
that  one,  however,  is  a  memory— Joanot 
Baillie.  I  remember  her  as  sinipdaiij 
impressive  in  look  and  manner,  with  m 
"queenly"  air  wo  associate  with  idsn 
of  high  birth  and  lofty  rank.  Her  fiwe 
was  long,  narrow,  dark  and  solemn,  and 
her  speech  deliberate  and  oonsidenti^ 
the  very  antipodes  of  *^  chatter."  Td 
in  person,  and  habited  according  to  tbe 
"  mode  "  of  an  olden  time,  her  piotan* 
as  it  is  now  present  to  me,  is  that  of  i 
very  venerable  dame,  dressed  in  ooif  asd 
kirtle,  stepping  out,  as  it  were,  from  i 
frame  in  which  she  had  been  placed  hf 
the  painter  Vandyke.  Her  popnlaii^ 
is  derived  from  her  Plays  of  the  At- 
siofiSy  only  one  of  which  was  ever  Ml- 
ed  —  "  De  Montford  "  —  in  which  Johi 
Kemble,  and  afterwards  Edmund  KeaSi 
performed  the  leading  part.  Her  fioher, 
Dr.  Baillie,  must  have  been  a  stem,VH 
genial  man,  for  it  is  said  bv  Lnqy  ASOi 
(on  the  authority  of  her  sister)  that  he 
had  never  given  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and 
Joanna  herself  had  spoken  of  her  ^yean- 
ing to  be  caressed  when  a  child.'*  We 
have  but  little  to  sustain — ^yet  nothing 
to  ignore — the  portrait  Miss  Aikin  dravi 
of  the  author  of  I*iays  of  tAe  Av- 
sions :  —  "  If  there  ever  were  a  humn 
creature  *  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the 
I  soul,'  it  was  surely  this  meek,  this  pioni^ 
'  this  noble-minded,  and  nobly-gifted  wo- 
j  man,  who,  after  attaining  her  ninetieth 
I  vear,  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the 
'  love,  the  reverence,  the  regrets  <^  al 
j  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  pririlege  of 
I  her  society." 

I  In  the  appearance  of  Crabbe  then  wee 
little  of  the  poet,  bat  even  leca  of  the 
stem  critic  of  mankind,  who  looked  el 
nature  askance,  and  ever  cioutiBm)ileled 
beauty,  animate  or  inanimate, 

'*  The  simple  loves  and  sinepls  Jo|%* 

"  through  a  glass  darkly.**  On  theeofr 
trary,  he  seemed  to  my  eyes  the  rspie- 
sentative  of  the  class  of  rardy^U  u iiMeJi 
and  seldom-thinking  Engfish  nnners.  A 
clear,  gray  eye,  a  mddy  oonmli 
if  he  loved  exercise  and  wooea  i 
breezes,  were  the  leading 
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of  his  coantenance.  It  is  a  picture  of 
age,  "  frosty  but  kindly  "—that  of  a  tall 
and  stalwart  man  gradually  grown  old, 
to  whom  age  was  rather  an  ornament 
than  a  blemish.  He  was  one  of  those 
instances  of  men  plain,  perhaps,  in 
youth,  and  homely  of  countenance  in 
manhood,  who  become  absolutely  hand- 
some when  white  hairs  have  become  a 
orown  of  glory,  and  indulgence  in  ex- 
cesses or  perilous  passions  have  left  no 
lines  that  speak  of  remorse,  or  even  of 
errors  unatoned. 

This  is  the  portrait  that  Lockhart 
draws  of  Crabbe:  *'His  noble  forehead, 
bis  bright  beaming  eye,  without  any- 
thing of  old  age  about  it — though  he 
was  then  above  seventy — his  sweet  and, 
I  would  say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm, 
mellow  tones  of  his  voice,  all  are  repro- 
duced the  moment  I  open  any  page  of 
his  poetry." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Crabbe  who 
wrote  ITie  Village^  and  Tales  of 
the  Matt^  who  seemed  to  have  neither 
eye  nor  ear  for  the  pure  and  graceful, 
whose  spring  wore  the  garb  of  autumn, 
to  whom  even  the  breeze  was  unmusical, 
and  the  zephyr  harsh,  whose  hill,  and 
stream,  and  valley,  were  barren,  muddy, 
and  unprofitable,  was  only  misanthropic 
in  verse.*  In  his  life  and  practice  he 
was  amiable,  benevolent,  and  concilia- 
tory. We  have  other  authorities  be- 
sides that  of  his  son  and  biographer  for 
believing  that  ^'  to  him  it  was  recom- 
mendation enough  to  be  poor  and  miser- 
able;" that,  as  a  country  clergyman, 

"To  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  care !" 

This  is  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from 
his  friend,  the  poet  Moore :  "The  musa 
severior  which  he  worships  has  had  no 
inflaence  whatever  on  the  kindly  disposi- 
tion of  his  heart;  but  while  with  the 
eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet  he  looks  into 
toe  darker  region  oi  human  nature,  he 
stands  in  the  most  genial  sunshine  him- 
self.'' 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  church  at 


*  "  IQs  poems  have  a  gloom  which  is  not  in 
nature;  not  the  shade  of  a  heavy  day,  of  mist,  or 
of  doads,  bat  the  dark  and  overcharged  shadows 
of  one  who  paints  by  lamp  -  light,  whose  very 
lights  have  a  fi^loominess."— ^outhkt.  Some  one 
has  written  that  "  Crabbe  was  Pope  in  worsted 
•todkii^^s.'' 


Trowbridge,  of  which  he  was  so  long 
the  rector: 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MKliOST  OF 

THE  REV.  G.  CRABBE,  LL.B. 

Who  died  on  the  8d  of  February,  1883,  In  the  78th  year  of 

his  Age,  and  the  18th  of  his  serrlces  as 

Rector  of  this  Pariah. 

Born  in  humble  life  he  made  himself  what  he  was ; 

Breaking  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  by  the  force  of 

his  genius, 

Tet  he  nerer  ceased  to  feel  for  the  less  fortunate; 

Entering,  as  Iiis  worlcs  can  testify,  into  the  sorrows  and 

want4  of  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners. 

And  so  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  a  magistrate 

as  to  endear  Irfmself  to  all  around  him. 

As  a  writer  he  cannot  be  better  described  than  In  the  words 

of  a  great  poet,  his  contemporary, 

"  Tho^  Nature^s  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best." 

This  monument  was  erected  by  some  of  his  affectionate 
fk-iends  and  parishioners. 


WILLIAM  USLB  BOWLSS. 

Bowles,  "  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,"  was  bora  in  the  village 
of  King's  Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
of  which  his  father,  William  Thomas 
Bowles,  was  vicar.  The  day  of  his  birth 
was  the  24th  of  September,  1762.  At 
least,  I  presume  it  to  be  so,  for  it  is  so 
given  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him, 
though  he  had  struck  his  pen  through 
the  date  after  it  was  written.  "His 
father,"  he  continues,  "  was  the  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowles,  of  Brackley, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Lisle,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Lisles 
of  Northumberland ;  the  son  (William 
Thomas)  marrying,  1760,  Bridget,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr. 
Richard  Grey.  The  Rev.  William 
Lisle  Bowles  was  the  eldest  son  of  that 
marriage.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  gained  a  prize  for  Latin  verse,  having 
been  entered  a  scholar  of  Trinity.  He 
took  his  degree  in  1792,  entered  into 
holy  orders,  became  a  curate  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  obtained,  in  1804,  a  prebend's 
stall,  and,  in  1805,  the  living  of  Brem- 
hill,  Wiltshire,"  where  he  resided  until 
he  resigned  it  in  1 846,  after  forty  years' 
faithful  service,  during  which  long  peri- 
od he  had  watched  zealously  over  the 
spiritual  and  worldly  interests  of  his 
flock.  His  memory  is  venerated  there 
to  this  day.  He  retired  from  Bremhill 
to  Salisbury,  and  died  there  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1850,  being  a  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of  that  Cathedral.  He  had  then 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  fourscore 
and  eight  years— a  goc3  man,  and  a 
good  clergyman ! 
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Tn  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  he  ac- 
knowledges his  debt  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Salisbury,  for  "  preferment 
in  a  cathedral,  where  I  might  close  my 
days  to  what  I,  through  life,  most  loved, 
cathedral  harmony." 

In  early  youth,  he  was  innocent  enough 
to  apply  to  a  printer  at  Bath,  to  know 
if  "  he  would  give  anything  for  fourteen 
sonnets,"  to  bo  published  *' with  or  with- 
out a  name."  The  purchase  was  declined ; 
BO  the  simple  man,  who  fancied  he  might 
thus  pay  the  largest  debt  he  ever  owed, 
Hcventy  ])Ounds,  "  thought  no  more  of 
getting  rich  by  poetry."  Yet  they  were 
afterwards  published  (in  1793),  and  sold 
well — first  an  edition  of  one  hundred 
co])ies,  then  another  of  live  hundred 
copies,  and  then  another  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies. 

There  came  a  young  man  into  the 
printer's  shop  who  "  spoke  in  high  com- 
mendation" of  that  volume.  Forty 
years  afterwards,  Bowles  discovered  that 
the  young  man  was  Robert  Southey ; 
and  therefore,  in  1837,  another  edition 
of  the  sonnets  was  dedicated  to  Robert 
Southey,  "  who  has  exhibited  in  his 
]>rose  works,  as  in  his  life,  the  purity 
and  virtues  of  Addison  and  Locke,  and 
in  his  poetry  the  imagination  and  soul 
of  Spenser."  For  more  than  sixty  years 
ho  was  continually  writing,  and  has  left 
poems  which,  if  they  do  not  place  him  . 
among  the  highest  of  the  poets,  give  , 
to  him  rank  more  than  respectable. 

At  the  outset  of  life's  journey  he  was  ■ 
cheered  by  the  voice  of  a  generous  and  ' 
sympathizing     "  brother."       Coleridge 
speaks  of  liimself  as  having  been  with- 
drawn from  several  perilous  errors  "  by  . 
the  genial  intluencx;  of  a  style  of  poetry  [ 
so  tender  and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  har- ! 
monious,'*  as  the  sonnets  of  Bowles,  and  '. 
thus  tenders  his  thanks :  l- 

I 

**  Sly   heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles,  for  j 

these  soft  strains,  j 

AVhosc  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmur- : 

iug 
(>f  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring/'  , 

De  Quincey  states  that  so  powerfully 
did  the  sonnets  of  Bowles  impress  the 
poetic  sensibility  of  Coleridge,  that  he 
made  forty  transcripts  of  them  with  his  . 
own  pen  by  way  of  presents  to  youthful  | 
frienas.    Coleridge  considered  Bowles ; 
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as  one  of  the  first  of  oar  English  poetJi 
"  who  combined  natural  thoughts  with 
natural  diction — the  first  who  reoondled 
the  heart  with  the  head.*' 

In  one  of  Lamb's  letters  to  Coleridge^ 
he  thus  expresses  himself: 

*^  Coleridge,  I  love  you  for  dedicating  jonr 
poetry  to  Bowles,  genius  of  the  sacred  non- 
tain  of  tears.  It  was  he  who  )ed  yon  gen^f 
1.>y  the  hand  through  all  this  valley  of  ^ 
showed  you  the  dark-green  yew  trees 
mellow  shades,  where,  by  the  fall  of  walv^ 


r  weevugi 
Bsandtht 


showed  you  the  dark-green  yew  trees  i 

"    "  \  the 

you  might  indulge  an  uncomplaining  pehfr 
choly,  a  delicious  regret  for  the  past,  orwnft 
fine  visions  of  tliat  awful  future, 

"  *  When  all  the  vanities  of  life's  brief  day 
Oblivion's  hurr}'ing  hand  hath  swept ^way; 
And  all  its  sorrows,  at  the  awful  blast 
Of  the  archangel's  tramp,  are  bat  as  ahadon 
past.'" 

This  is  no  slight  praise  from  two  sock 
men.  We  may  add  to  it  that  of  Southef, 
who  says  in  reference  to  one  of  tibe 
poems  of  Bowles — St.  John  in  Paimoi 
— "  I  should  have  known  it  to  have  bees 
yours  by  the  sweet  and  unsophisticatsd 
style,  upon  which  I  endeavored,  now  si- 
most  forty  years  ago,  to  form  my  own." 

Bowles  never  sought  rude  popularity^ 
sati>fied  with  inculcating  lessons  of  sound 
morality  in  '^  dignified  and  harmoniooi 
verse,"  and  to  lead  the  heart  to  virtos^ 
as  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  muse. 

His  poetical  works  are  many,  bat  hs 
did  not  despise  prose.  His  lAfe  af 
Ken  ranks  high  ;  but  be  is  in  this  wsy 
chieily  remembered  by  his  contest  with 
Byron,  Campbell,  and  others,  relative  to 
the  claims  of  Pope  to  be  considered  a 
poet  of  the  first  order.  Byroo'a  line  ii 
familiar  to  all : 

**  And  Pope,  whom  Bowles  says  is  no  poet* 

lie  thus  refers  to  this  subject  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  me,  dated  Oct  28Ui,  18S7: 
''  I  never  said  ^  Pope  was  no  poet.*  I 
never  thought  so.  I  pat  the  qpisttle  to 
Ahelard  before  all  poems  of  tibe  kud, 
ancient  or  modem.  7%e  Rape  €f  flii 
Locky  the  most  ingenioos  and  imsgina- 
tive,  and  exquisite;  bat  the  And^ 
inferior — how  inferior ! — to  ShakemeHS^ 
because  the  subject  woald  not  aamh  a 
being  employed  4n  adding  forbdows' 
to  a  ladv^s  mantle  to  be  as  poMeal  if 
an  aerial  being  singing 

Where  the  bee  sadu,* 

and  raising  the  storm.    The 
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was  wilfully  bothered  by  blockheads, 
and  no  otherwise  was  the  question 
evaded.  But  the  principles  are  eternal.'' 
When  I  personally  knew  Bowles,  in 
London,  in  1835,  he  was  a  hale,  hearty 
old  man.     He  seemed  to   me   a  happy 


Another  peculiarity  of  his  was  an  in- 
veterate tendency  to  give  away  his  chat- 
tels to  those  who  happened  casually  to 
admire  them.  Mrs.  Bowles  was  com- 
pelled, in  consequence,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  at  all  times  upon  his  proceedings  in 


blending  of  the  country  farmer  with  the  ]  that  way,  and  is  said  to  have  controlled 
country  clergyman  of  old  times,  and  re-    his  simple-minded  irregularities  as  well 


called  the  portraitures  of  "  parsons  "  of 
the  days  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  He 
I'arely  quitted  Bremhill.  Now  and  then 
he  visited  the  metropolis,  where  he 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  "  daisy 
in  a  conservatory" — that  was  his  own 
simile  during  one  of  my  conversations 
with  this  eccentric  but  benevolent  clergy- 


as  his  indiscriminate  liberality. 

Of  his  eccentricities  many  anecdotes 
are  told  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
resided  for  nearly  half  a  century.  All 
of  them,  however,  are  simple,  harmless, 
and  exhibit  generous  sympathy.  He  was 
loved  by  the  poor,  and  by  many  friends. 
One  of  the  most  acceptable  guests  at 


man.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  I  Sloperton  was   the  poet  Bowles  ;    and 
loneliness  amid  the  peopled  solitude  of  I  Moore  says  of  him:  "What  with   his 


London,  by  an  anecdote  related  to  me 
by  the  wife  of  the  poet  Moore.  Bowles 
was  in  the  habit  of  daily  riding  through 
a  country  turnpike  gate,  and  one  day  he 
presented  as  usual  his  twopence  to  the 
gate-keeper.  "  What  is  that  for,  sir  ?" 
he  asked.  "  For  my  horse,  of  course." 
"  But,  sir,  you  have  no  horse."  "  Dear 
me  I"  exclaimed  the  astonished  poet, 
'  am  I  walking  ?"     Mrs.  Moore  also  told 


genius,  his  blunders,  his  absences,  he  is 
the  most  delightful  of  all  existing  per- 
sons or  poets."  And  again:  "What 
an  odd  fellow  it  is,  and  how  marvellous- 
ly? by  being  a  genius,  he  has  escaped 
being  a  fool !"  And  thus  Southey  writes 
of  him  :  "  His  oddity,  his  untidiness,  his 
simplicity,  his  benevolence,  his  fears, 
and  his  good  nature,  make  him  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  extraordinary 


me  that  Bowles  gave  her  a  Bible  as  a  '  characters  I  ever  met  with." 
birthday  present.     She    asked   him   to        I  copy  this  extract  from  the  registry 
write  her  name  in  it ;  he  did  so,  inscrib-    in  Bremhill  church  : 
ing  it  to  her  as  a  giit— from  the  Author, 

"  I  never,"  he  said,  "  had  but  one  "  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  of  Salis- 
watch,  and  I  lost  it  the  very  first  day  I  bury  Cathedral,  died  April  6th,  1850,  and 
wore  it."  Mrs.  Bowles  whispered  to  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
me:  "And  if  he  got  another  today  he  i  ^P"^  ^^^^^  1850.  He  was  instituted  to  the 
would  lose  it  as  quickly."  I  ^^^^  ^f  Bremhill  in  the  year  of  grace  1805, 

This  constitutional  peculipity  must  I  ?,f,,^-f  ^.f^^^^^^^^^^ 


have  been  natural  to  him,  for  when  a 
very  child— just  seven  years  old — ("the 
child  is  father  to  the  man ")  while  ac- 
companying his  parents  through  Bristol,  J  printed  sermons,  as  well  as  in  his  volumes  of 

he  was  "lost."     He  had  strayed  away.  '     ' 

There  was  a  hunt  for  him  in  all  direc 


fulfil  the  duties  thereof,  in  January,  1845, 
having  held  it  forty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  has  bequeathed  a 
memorial  of  himself  to  posterity  in  various 


poems  and  local  histories  (whereof  the  best 

is  his  History  of  BremMll\  and  casually  in 

'  '^*  '  _    "         '  imagine  that  his 

frightened  mother':  "Have  you  seen  a    P--°««  '^i"  ?»7'7?  »>«  '«'«««!    »>ut  many 


tions,  with  the  eager  questioning  of  his  ! '"«  ^'f'  .f/^"*?P  -««» 

-  -     .  '  _  .      c>      __  3_  o  TirnsA     ^xr\\\     siirvivA     hio 


little  boy  in  blue  jacket  and  boots?" 
He  had  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  bells  of  Redcliff  church,  and  was 
found  tranquilly  seated  on  the  ancient 
steps  of  the  churchyard,  careless  of  the 
crowd  around,  listening  in  delight  and 
wonder  to  the  peal  from  the  old  tower. 
To  this  event  he  alludes  in  one  of  his 
after  poems,  when 

"  The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingled  chime. 
First  woke  my  wondering  childhood  into 
tears." 


greatly  admired  his  sonnets. 

*'  His  controversy  with  Lord  Byron  on  the 
merits  of  Pope,  which  once  drew  great  atten- 
tion, is  already  almost  forgotten.  The  church- 
yard of  the  parish  abounds  with  epitaphs 
which  he  wrote  and  set  up  for  many  of  hi« 
]  )oor  parishioners.  The  fragrance  of  his  name 
13  still  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  people 
here;  they  loved  him  for  his  Christian  sim- 
I>licity,  kindness  and  truthfulness.  I  preached 
it  funeral  sermon,  on  the  day  after  his  burial, 
/IS  the  last  tribute  that  could  be  paid  him  in 
his  own  parish. 

"  April,  1850.  Henrt  Drury." 
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A  true  lover  of  natare,  ho  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  ornamenting  the 
beautifully  situated  vicarage  gardens. 
And  a  very  pleasing  taste  it  was,  alto- 
gether picturesque,  replete  with  quaint 
fcurprises  and  fancies,  and  yet  entirely 
devoid  of  old  -  fashioned  formality.  It 
afforded  him  high  gratification  to  enter- 
tain his  friends  in  these  grounds,  and  lead 
tiicm  along  its  labyrinthine  paths — here 
to  a  sylvan  altar  dedicated  to  friendship, 
there  to  some  temple,  grotto,  or  sun-dial. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  one  of  these  garden 
treats  in  the  Little  Villager's  Verse 
Book  —  a  small  volume  of  very  sweet 
hynms,  which  are,  I  believe,  well  known 
in  many  village  school-rooms,  and  cannot 
be  too  well  known :  "  A  root-house 
fronts  us,  with  dark  boughs  branching 
over  it.  Sit  down  in  that  old  carved 
chair :  if  I  cannot  welcome  illustrious 
visitors  in  such  consummate  verse  as 
Pope,  I  may,  I  hope,  not  without  blame- 
less pride,  tell  you,  reader,  that  in  this 
chair  have  sate,  among  other  visitors, 
Sir  Samuel  liomilly.  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, Sir  Humphrey  Davy — poets  as 
well  as  philosophers — Madame  de  Stael, 
llogers,  Moore,  Crabbe,  Southcy,  etc." 

Having  discovered  a  huge  ancient 
stone  cross  lying  neglected  half- buried 
in  the  churchyard,  he  had  it  placed  there, 
so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  vicinage  of 
the  root-house,  the  moral  of  which  he 
indicated  by  inscribing  on  the  latter  this 
cou])let : 

*'  Dost  thou  lament  the  dead  and  mourn  the 
loss 
Of  many  friends  ?    Oh  !  think  upon  the 
cross !" 

The  steps  leading  to  this  roo^hon8e, 
and  the  entrance  to  where  it  stood,  are 
depicted  in  an  illustration ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, neitlier  root-house  nor  chair 
remain  to  give  point  to  deeply  interest- 
incr  memories  connected  with  the  spot.* 

From  some  lines  that — according  to 
the  work  I  have  quoted — were  inscribed 
in  another  part  of  the  very  charming 
f^ronnds  of  the  vicarajife,  it  would  appear 
as  though  Mr.  Bowles  had  once  intended 

! 

•  "Tlie  ixnrilen  is  ornanicntod  with  a  lot  foiin-  ' 
tain,  srmietjiintj  like  a  hermitajre,  an  obelisk,  a 
cross,  and  Ronie  inscriptionn.  Two  swans,  who 
«ii-:wer  to  the  namefl  of  Snowdrop  and  Lely,  liave 
a  pond  to  thomselvfs." — Souihcy  Vititinff  Jkiclea 
in  XovemhtTf  1S36. 


to  be  buried  at  BremhiUi  inatead  of  SaEi- 

bury  Cathedral : 

"  There  rest  the  village  dead,  and  then^  too^I 
(When  yonder  dial  pointa  the  hour)  anrt 

lie; 
Look  round,  the  distant  prospect  ii  dh- 

played 
Like  life's  fair   landscape,  maiked  with 

light  and  shade ; 
Stranger,  in  peace  pursae  thine  oownd 

road^ 
And  ne'er  forget  thy  long  and  laat  abodL 
Yet  keep  the  Christian's  hope  before  tUie 

eye, 
And  seek  the  bright  reyeruon  of  the  iky." 

Also,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  in  a 
sermon  entitled  ^'The  EngliiOi  Tillage 
Church,"  preached  by  him  at  BremUl, 
April  20th,  1834,  are  to  be  found  thcM 
words:  ^^In  the  coarse  of  natnre^  it 
will  not  be  long  before  my  gray  haii% 
who  have  lived  among  you  for  so  many 
years,  will  be  brouffht  down,  I  hope  ana 
pray,  in  peace.  My  last  abode  will  be 
in  this  chancel,  where  all  the  young  an 
now  assembled,  and  who  will  remember 
me.  I  would  not  wish  a  better  epitaph 
than  the  expression  of  a  poor  child,  on 
the  departure  of  a  man  ofgeninii,  a  con- 
scientious clergyman,  and  a  friend.** 

In  a  note,  Crabbe  is  mentioned  an  the 
friend,  and  the  words  of  the  child  were: 
^'  He  with  the  white  head  will  go  up  in 
pulpit  no  more  I " 

Bowles  appears  to  have  loved  Bren- 
hill  and  its  neighborhood  heartily ;  he 
wrote  about  it  genially,  and  did  hie  beet 
to  render  the  village  attractive  by  (  ^ 
memorating  its  antiquities  and 
tions. 


London  QuBrterlj  BtTi«v. 
THE  CATHEDRALS  OP  ENGLAKD.* 


NEARLy  forty  years  have  passed  i 

Britton's  Cathedral  AntiguiiieB  was  re- 
viewed in  this  Journal,  by  Sonthcryjf 


*  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrah  of  , 
Southern  DiTision,  2  Pula;  Londoiip 'iSSL 
Enstcrn  Divisiun;  London,  1862.  WagUcaOt 
vision;  Loudon,  18C4. 

Oleaningt    from     WeMtinimder    AHU 
George  Ciilbkrt  Scott.  R.A.,  F.  8.  A. 
and  London.     Second  Edition,  1868. 

Tlie  JCfifflish  Cathedral  of  Atf  H/tmOmidk  Chl- 
tnri^.  By  A.  J.  B.  Buxaroao  Hon,  ]f.A^  0,€LL 
London,  1861. 

t  '  Quarterly  Review/  vol  nxv.  (1816.) 


J 
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The  article,  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  is,  as  usual,  rich  in  vari- 
ous extracts  and  in  historical  illustra- 
tion.    We    are    told    that,   when    the 

fDelicea  de  la  Grande  J3retagne  were 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  York  and  Canterbury  were  the 
only  Cathedrals  which  appeared  among 
the  engravings,  although  bird's  -  eye 
views  of  "  maisons  de  campagne  "  were 
plentiful;  "but  the  taste  of  the. age  is 
curiously  exemplified  when  such  edifices 
as  Lincoln,  and  Wells,  and  Lichfield  are 
overlooked,  and  a  plan  given  of  Mar- 
shal Tallard's  garden  at  Nottingham,  with 
its  parterres  of  turf  cut  into  squares, 
circles,  semicircles,  and  ovals,  "et  ce 
qui  fait  dans  son  tout  ce  qu'on  appelle 
cazon-coupe  ;"  and  variegated  by  divis- 
ions of  red  sand,  yellow  sand,  pulverized 
shells,  pulverized  coal,  dust  from  the 
lead  mmes,  and  gravel  walks  of  every 
procurable  variety  of  color." 

In  truth,  Britton  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe, and  to  design  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  the  architectural  glories  of  our 
English  Cathedrals.     His   designs   still 

•rank  among  the  best  we  possess;  and 
whatever  contributions  have  since  been 
made  to  a  'fuller  understanding  of  their 
history  and  construction,  Britton  is  at 
least  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having 
led  the  way  toward  a  thorough  study  of 
these  great  churches.  How  much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  within  the 
last  forty  years  we  need  hardly  say.  A 
comparison  of  Britton's  text — which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  displays  a  knowl- 
edge of  Gothic  architecture  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time — with  Professor  Wil- 
lis's monographs,  or  with  the  Handbooks 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  will  show  at  once  how  wide 
a  gap  remained  to  be  filled,  and  with 
how  far  more  accurate  and  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  we  may  now  walk 
through  our  Cathedral  aisles  and  clois- 
ters. If  a  new  series  of  the  Delices 
were  to  appear  at  present,  although 
space  might  possibly  be  found  for  a 
"  prospect "  of  another  garden,  in  whicli 
divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand,  and 
pulverized  coal  are  not  altogether  un- 
known, Lincoln,  Wells,  and  Lichfield 
would  assuredly  not  be  omitted.  With 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  gained 
about  them  has  come  an  increased 
pride  in  these  noble  structures,  and  such 


a  reverential  care  of  them  as  has  scarce- 
ly been  known  since  the  Reformation, 
and  as  we  very  much  doubt  to  have  been 
paralleled  before  it.  The  stir  of  repair 
and  of  restoration  has  been  and  is  so 
great  (and  on  the  whole,  whatever  oc- 
casional errors  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  latter  process,  it  has  been 
so  judiciously  conducted)  that,  of  late 
years,  the  scene  in  and  about  many  an 
English  minster  has  strongly  recalled  its 
earlier  days,  when  its  walls,  now  gray 
with  age,  were  first  rising  in  the  midst 
of  a  hive  of  workmen.  *'Ministri  fer- 
vent in  operibus  suis ;  lapides  coligunt, 
collectos  afierunt,  campos  et  plateas, 
domes  et  curias  implent."* 

It  is  curious  that  twenty-four,  the 
existing  number  of  English  sees — a  num- 
ber which  has  only  been  completed  since 
the  formation  of  the  dioceses  of  Ripon 
and  Manchester  —  should  be  precisely 
that  fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his 
instructions  to  Augustine.  Britain  was 
almost  an  unknown  island  to  Gregory. 
"  Probably,"  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests, 
"  he  thought  it  might  be  about  the  size 
of  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  the  only  large  isl- 
ands he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  twenty- 
four  bishoprics  would  be  6uflicient."f 
Gregory's  instructions,  however,  issued 
while  the  island  was  still  pagan,  were 
followed  but  imperfectly.  The  forma- 
tion of  English  sees  has  been  very  grad- 
ual, and  has  been  influenced  by  causes 
which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
by-  either  Gregory  or  Augustine.  As 
each  Saxon  kingdom  was  converted,  a 
bishopric  was  formed  coextensive  with 
the  kmgdom  ;  and  the  Christian  bishop, 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  tribe,  "  succeeded 
in  all  probability  to  the  post  which  the 
chaplam  or  high  priest  of  the  King  had 
held  in  the  days  of  Paganism."J  As  the 
tribe  increased,  and  as  various  territorial 
changes  took  place,  the  primitive  dio- 

*  Herbert  Losinga  (circ.  1096)  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  cathedral  ho  was  then  building  at 
Norwich. 

f  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterhiry  ;  the  Land- 
i^ff  of  Augustine.  The  great  size  of  the  English 
dioceses,  in  which  respect  they  differ  so  remark- 
ably from  those  of  Continental  Europe — where 
there  is  a  bishop's  see  in  almost  every  large  to^vn — 
may  have  been  partly  a  result  of  Gregory's  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the  fact  that  the 
Saxon  dioceses  were  at  first  conterminous  with  the 
several  kingdoms. 

t  Stanley's  Landing  of  Augustine, 
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ceses  were  subdivided — Canterbury  and 
York,  which  had  been  the  two  best- 
known  cities  of  Britain  at  the  time  of 
Augustinc^s  arrival,  and  which  represent- 
ed the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  of  North- 
umbria,  always  retaining  their  metropo- 
litical  supremacy.  The  dioceses  of  Ely 
and  Carlisle  were  not  formed  until  after 
the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  that 
the  five  sees  of  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  were 
erected  by  Henry  VIII. — the  scanty  re- 
alization of  a  scheme  that  had  once  been 
far  wider.  The  same  causes  which  in- 
fluenced the  formation  of  dioceses  af- 
fected the  positions  of  Cathedrals.  In 
some  cjises— as  at  Canterbury,  York, 
and  Winchester — the  ])lace  of  the  see 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Saxon  king- 
dom. But  the  ])alaces  of  Saxon  kings 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  walled 
cities ;  and  the  earlier  bishops,  like  the 
king,  to  whose  household  they  were  at- 
tached, "  adopted  for  the  most  part  the 
old  Teutonic  habit  of  wandering  from 
vill  to  vill,  from  manor  to  manor."* 
Hence  the  Cathedral  church  was  as 
often  as  not  erected  on  the  best  and  most 
convenient  manor  which  the  bishoj)  had 
received  from  the  king  for  his  support 
and  maintenance ;  and  hence  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earlier  sees  at  such  places  as 
Crediton,  Sherborne,  or  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire.  But  the  insecurity,  and 
probably  the  inconvenience,  of  such  situ- 
ations had  become  felt  long  before  the 
Conquest.  The  see  of  Crediton,  as  is  ex- 
pressly recorded  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Confessor,  was  removed  to  Exeter  on 
account  of  the  devastations  and  plunder 
of  the  Northmen  in  the  open  country .f 
Other  sees  had  sulTerod  quite  as  severe- 
ly ;  and  in  10V5  a  synod  held  in  London, 
under  Archbishoj)  Lnnfranc,  decreed  the 
removal  of  certain  sees  "  in  villulis  " — 
small  and  unwalled  towns,  which  had 

*  Kcmble,  Savons  in  Emjlnncl,  i.  3«K). 

f  The  si.M'  of  Com  wail  was  »t.  this  time  (in.'SO) 
united  witli  tliut  of  Kxotcr.  '•  Una  fiit  st'des 
<.*pisropali:«.  ununiqiie  jmntitiirium,  ot  una  wcclfsi- 
ntftica  ro^rula,  propter  paucitatt-m  atc|uc  devasta- 
tionein  honorum  c*t  populcirnin,  fjuoniam  pyratioi 
Cornuhiousom  ac  CryditoDens(;in  teodosiaA  devas- 
tarc  poteraiit;  ac  per  hoc  in  civitatc  Kxfmiie  tu- 
tiorcin  inuuitioncui  adversu8  hodtoti  hahvrc  visum 
(:«t;  ct  ideo  ibi  sfKlcin  esso  volo."  CiiartiT  of 
Kin^  Edward:  Kemble's  "Cod.  Diploma,"  No. 
791. 


grown  np  round  the  Cathedral — to  the 
security  of  walled  cities.  Sherborne 
was  then  removed  to  Old  Saram,  and 
Selsea  to  Chichester.  Somewhat  later 
Dorchester  was  removed  to  lanooln. 
Later  still  (a.d.  1100),  Ely,  atrongly 
fortified  by  nature,  and  posseBaiog  one 
of  the  Avcalthiest  Benedictine  houses  in 
England,  was  erected  into  a  bishoprie 
having  assigned  to  it  a  portion  of  the 
vast  diocese  of  Lincoln;  and  Carliak^ 
representing  the  Roman  Lngubalia,  did 
not  receive  her  iirst  bishop  tintil  1133. 
The  position  of  the  sees  erected  bj 
Henry  VIIL  was  determined  in  every 
case  by  that  of  the  suppressed  monastery, 
the  church  of  which  became  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  new  diocese. 

Witli  this  glance  at  the  caosea  wlueh 
led  to  the  fixing  of  English  sees  at  the 
places  where  we  now  find  them,  we  pM 
to  the  Cathedrals  themselves,  taking  fivr 
our  text-book  the  series  of  ITandboob 
to  the  Cathedrals  of  En  glands  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. We  shall  use  their  text  freely ;  fant 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  thai 
they  arc  illustrated  by  some  hnndred  en- 
gravings on  wood,  of  the  highest  beinty 
and  interest;  many,  indeed  moat  of 
them,  representing  subjects  or  points  of 
view  which  do  not  occur  in  Britton. 
To  say  that  these  engravings  are  ex- 
ecuted for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Orlando 
Jewett  is  to  warrant  their  accuracy  of 
detail  and  extreme  delicacy  of  fiuirii. 
Such  specimens  of  xylography  as  the 
"Bay  of  Ely  Choir''  (Ely  Cathednl, 
plate  iv.,)  or  as  the  exquisite  reredos in  the 
same  Cathedral  (plate  v.)  have  scarcely 
been  exceeded  by  any  modem  artisL* 
With  the  Handbooks  we  join  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Scott's  Gleaninffs  from  Wtsimini' 
tfr  Abbei/,  the  one  creat  English  ohun^ 
which,  like  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerpi  or 

*  Each  cathedral  has  been  described  1^  the 
coni])i1i.T  of  tlic  Handbooks  after  careful  miiwl 
cxaiinnation,  and  xvith  the  assistooco  of  ttie  aSil 
rc'ci'iit  labors  of  other  inquirers,  rrnfossor  Wit 
lis's  admirable  monographs  have  been  laifiify 
drawn  iijKtii.  Xo  one  has  done  so  much  Umn 
sictting  forth  the  true  history  of  Engliah  Gbftfr 
(Inds.  Hifl  payierA.  however  (to  be  found  for  tht 
inofit  part  in  the  volumes  of  the  ArchMologW 
Institute),  are  addressed  mainly  to  udiUeebMi 
or  archaioloi;ical  students.  The  Hand-books  Ida 
a  wider  range,  and  describe  the  monuments  Mi 
other  remains  in  each  cathedral,  as  wdl  as  ihf 
church  itself. 
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St,  Gndnle  at  Brnssels,  takes  the  position 
of  a  Cathedral  without  being  the  actual 
place  of  an  episcopal  see,  although  it  had 
a  bishop  for  a  short  time  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

An  English  Cathedral  is  the  most  per- 
fect "  sermon  in  stones  "  that  anywhere 
remains  to  us.     Other  monuments,  the 
mysterious  cromlechs  and  circles  of  the 
primeval  period,  or  the  castles  of  later 
centuries,  are  not,   of  course,  without 
tongues  of  their  own  ;  but  the  language 
of  the  first  has  become  too  strange  and 
antique  to  be  readily  interpreted  ;  and 
the  castles,  for  the  most  part  shattered 
and  imperfect,  tell  their  story  at  best 
but  obscurely.     It  is  only  a  great  Cathe- 
dral,  which    the   Church   has   watched 
and  cared  for  ever  since  its  foundations 
were  laid,  that  resembles  in  its  clearness 
and  completeness  some  stately  discourse 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  all  its  elaborate 
divisions   and  its    illustrations    of   the 
highest  poetry.    And  each  Cathedral  is 
in  itself  a  microcosm ;  leading  its  stu- 
dents through  the  long  series  of  ages 
that  have  built  up  this  present  England, 
and  bringing  them,  by  the  aid  of  its  ar- 
chitectura  and  of  the  monuments  which 
it  protects,  into  as  close  a  contact  as  is 
now  possible  with  the  great  men  of  the 
past.     To  stand  by  the  tomb  of  a  great 
man,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  next  thing 
to  seeing  him.     There  is  no  English  Ca- 
thedral that  will  not  atFord  in  this  way 
Buch  a  series  of  historical  lessons  as  we 
should  seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain  ;  and 
not  one  a  careful  study  of  which  would 
not  give  a  far  clearer  insight  into  the 
various  changes  and  events  of  our  his- 
tory than  is  to  be  obtained  from  books 
alone.    Instead,  however,  of  examining 
each  Cathedral  singly  and  throughout, 
we  propose  at  present  to  take  the  entire 
series,  and,  regarding  them  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  to  see  how  admirably  they 
exhibit  and  illustrate  the  history  of  ar- 
chitecture   in    England.     The   smallest 
parish  church  may,  of  course,  contribute 
Its  share  to  this  histoiy ;  but  as  a  whole, 
it  is  best  read  in  the  Cathedrals,  includ- 
ing, as  they  now  do,  some  of  the  greater 
and  more  important  monastic  churches. 
It  is  a  fact,  also,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 
see,  that  at  least  two  of  the  changes  of 
style — the  so-called  Early  English   and 
the  Perpendicular — seem  to  have  begun 
in  charcnes  which  belong  to  our  series  : 


the  first  at  Lincoln ;  the  second  at  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  one  of  Henry  VIIL's 
Cathedrals. 

Of  the  period  before  the  Conquest, 
there  are  few  actual  remains.  In  many 
instances,  of  course,  the  site  of  the  exist- 
ing cathedral  is  the  same  that  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Saxon  structure ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  fragments  of  walls  or 
of  piers,  though  we  suspect  not  many, 
may  date  from  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  most  important 
relics  exist  in  the  North.  For  although 
Canterbury  impresses  the  imagination 
strongly,  as  the  first  great  resting-place 
of  the  faith  in  England — embracing  with- 
in her  walls  the  actual  ground  covered 
by  the  lowly  church  first  given  by 
Ethelbert  to  Augustine — she  can  point 
to  no  such  tangible  witness  of  antiquity 
as  the  rude  wall  in  the  crypt  of  York 
Minster,  which,  if  it  is  not,  as  it  very 
well  may  be,  a  portion  of  the  church 
erected  by  Edwin  of  Nortbumbria  ai  the 
place  of  his  baptism  by  Paulinus  (a.d. 
027),  is  at  least  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Albert,  who  came  to  the 
see  in  the  year  767,  and  who  is  recorded 
by  Alcuin  as  the  builder  of  a  "  most 
magnificent  basilica"  in  his  metropolitan 
city.  On  this  relic,  therefore,  we  gaze 
with  veneration  ;  but  if  we  desire  to  be 
fairly  carried  back  to  those  remote  cen- 
turies, we  must  pass  from  York  to  the 
sister  cathedral  of  Ripon,  erected,  not 
on  the  site  of  the  famous  monastery  built 
by  St.  Wilfrid,  but  on  that  of  a  second 
church  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was 
also  founded  by  him.  Under  the  central 
tower  of  Ripon  Minster,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  it  must  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced, is  the  remarkable  crypt  known 
as  "  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,"  a  small  sub- 
terranean  chamber,  the  strong  Roman 
character  of  which  at  once  impresses  the 
antiquary.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  surviving 
example  (and  not  a  solitary  one,  since 
there  is  another  crypt  closely  resembling 
this  below  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  Hexham,  also  a  recorded  foundation 
of  Wilfrid's)  of  that  mode  of  building 
which  Wilfrid  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
brought  from  Rome;  and  as  we  pass 
through  the  dark,  narrow  passages  that 
lead  to  it,  and  find  ourselves  at  last 
within  its  rude  walls,  pierced  by  small 
niches,  bearing  the  marks  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  we  feel — so  complete- 
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ly  are  we  removed  from  all  modern  as- 
Kociatioos — almost  brought  face  to  face 
with  that  most  memorable  and  energetic 
"apostle"  of  the  English  Church,  by 
whose  care  the  crypt  was  constructed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Its  original  purpose  seems  little  under- 
stood ;  but  more  than  any  of  the  later 
and  lighter  crypts,  it  recalls  the  martyr's 
"  confessio,"  the  tyj)e  of  which  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  It 
may  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  prayer 
and  of  penance ;  as  the  sepulchre,  from 
which  the  host,  the  "  risen  Lord,"  was 
brought  up  to  the  clioir  on  Easter  Day  ; 
or  it  may  have  served  for  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  relics.  But,  in  truth,  it  be- 
longs to  a  period  so  remote,  and  sug- 
gests a  condition  so  diflerent  from  that 
even  of  the  later  middle  age,  that  we 
can  do  little  more  than  guess  at  its  uses 
and  meaning.* 

The  change  which  advancing  years 
brought  with  them  is  at  once  evident  in 
passing  from  this  mysterious  chamber  to 
the  crypt  below  the  ancient  choir  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  a  work  begun 
after  the  Conquest,  in  1084,  and  com- 
pleted in  ten  years,  but  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  earlier  period,  as  having 
been  constructed  by  Bishop  Wulfstan, 
one  of  the  few  prelates  of  English  race 
who  retained  their  sees  to  any  effectual 
purpose,  after  the  "  alien  King "  had 
fairly  grasped  his  new  dominion.  St. 
Wulfstan  pulled  down  the  Saxon  Cathe- 
dral, and  began  to  rebuild  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale ;  but  to  whatever  extent  the 
building  may  have  advanced  at  his  death, 
in  1005,  the  only  portion  of  it  which  now 
exists  is  the  crypt,  in  which  a  synod,  gath- 
ering all  the  "  wisest  men  "  of  the  dio- 1 
cese,  was  held  in  1092.  Unlike  the  dark  j 
chamber  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Wulfstan's  crypt,  ■ 
which  is  a])sidal,  occupying  originally 
the  whole  space  under  the  ancient  choir,  I 
is  in  effect  a  subterranean  church  —  a 
"  complex  and  beautiful  tem])le,"  the 
aisles  of  which  are  marked  off  by  rows 
of  slender  pillars,  carrying  semicircular 
arches.  The  intricacy  and  variety  pro- 
duced by  these  numerous  pillars,  with 
their  plain,  cushioned  capitals,  and  by 

*  Two  papers  on  this  remarkable  cr^'pt  by  Mr.  . 
J.  11.  Walunin.  of  Ripon,  who  was  the  first  to 
point  out  its  certain  date,  will  be  found  iu  tho 
Journal  of  the  Arclucological  Institute.  I 


f  the  interesting  arohea,  have  reminded 

'  more  than  one  visitor  of  the  great  Mooi^ 

:  ish  mosque  at  Cordova — a  compariMm 

I  which  (although  the  mosque  is  now  the 

cathedral)  would,  we  suspect,  have  been 

I  little  to  the  taste  of  ffooa  Bishop  Wnlt 

Stan,  or  of  the  ^'  wise ''  abbota  ana  prieeU 

who  once  assembled   here    in   Bdemn 

synod. 

Such  a  crypt  as  this  at  Worcester  ii 
characteristic  of  the  increased  atatelinen 
of  architecture  which  had  passed  aeroM 
the  channel  before  the  Conqaeat,  aid 
had  been  patronized  by  the  Confessor 
for  his  new  church  at  Westminster. 
Besides  Worcester,  Norman  crypts  ex- 
ist at  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Rochester;  all,  as  Profeaeor 
Willis  has  pointed  out,  founded  befim 
1085,  although  in  their  present  state 
they  show  marks  of  later  work  and  ad- 
ditions. After  tho  Norman  period  thqr 
were  discontinued,  tho  solitary  ezoq^- 
tion  being  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  where 
there  is  an  Early  English  crypt  under 
the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  of  the  same 
date.  The  orvpts  had  their  aeparate 
chapels  and  altars  like  the  churches 
above  them ;  and  in  that  of  Canterbary 
was  the  famous  ehrine  of  ^^Our  Lady 
Undercroft,"  described  by  Erasmua  as 
so  laden  with  treasure  that  it  was^a 
sight  more  than  regal."  In  the  crypti 
also  were  places  of  concealment,  where 
the  great  treasures  of  the  church  might 
be  hidden  in  troubled  times.  Few  large 
churches  were  without  such  hidiiif- 
places ;  often  necessary  when  the  buiU- 
ing  stood  near  tho  shore,  within  right 
and  reach  of  pirates,  or  in  such  of  the 
Northern  counties  as  were  exposed  to  a 
foray  of  Scottish  Borderers. 

The  troubles  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest—ravages of  Northmen,  civil  atrife^ 
and  the  plimder  and  havoc  of  the  Cos- 
queror^s  troops  wherever  they  penetia^ 
ed  the  country — laid  more  or  less  in  mbi 
not  only  the  smaller  churches  on  the 
manors  of  "  thegn  "  and  **  eorl,"  bnt  the 
cathedral  churches  themselves,  whidi,  aa 
being  the  richest,  were  the  moat  expoaad 
to  plunder.  When  Lanfranc  came  to  Ua 
cathedral  in  the  year  1070,  he  found  it  a 
desolate  ruin,  it  had  been  oompleid^ 
burnt  three  years  before  ;  and  the  bnOi 
and  privileges  of  many  a  kine  and  popa 
had  perished  with  it.  York  Minaterf 
with  the  great  library  collected  by  tha 
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inceseiant  labor  of  Alcuio  and  Egbert, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1009,  during 
the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  sons  of 
Sweyn  ;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  English 
cathedrals  was  more  fortunate.  Al- 
though some  years  passed  after  the 
Conquest  before  the  country  was  suffi- 
ciently settled  to  allow  of  much  build- 
ing, the  first  great  work  undertaken  by 
the  newly  -  appointed  Norman  prelates 
was  the  reconstruction,  in  most  instances 
the  entire  rebuilding,  of  their  cathedrals. 
Some  of  these,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, were  removed  to  entirely  new 
sites,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
synod  of  London,  in  1075.  Others  were 
rebuilt  either  on  the  old  site,  or  on 
ground  closely  adjoining.  Lanfranc  had 
set  -the  example  ;  and  the  love  of  build- 
ing, which  was  one  of  the  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  Normans,  together 
with  a  certain  religious  zeal  which  is 
hardly  less  conspicuous,  led  the  new 
lords  of  England  not  only  to  follow  in 
his  lead  in  so  far  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
catliedrals  was  concerned,  but  to  cover 
the  land  with  small  churches.  Many  of 
these,  rich  with  elaborate  ornamentation, 
still  remain ;  while  of  others  the  former 
existence  is  only  indicated  by  a  front  or 
a  fragment  of  carving ;  the  building  of 
them,  however,  in  spite  of  trouble  and 
turmoil,  must  have  gone  on  almost  unin- 
terruptedly at  least  until  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  We  can  but  guess 
at  the  Norman  "  overlord  "  who  raised 
the  walls  of  such  churches  as  Barfreston 
or  Iffley.  Of  the  rebuilders  of  our  cathe- 
drals, we  can  speak  with  more  certainty ; 
and  in  them  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  some  of  the  most  able  and  powerful 
men  of  that  stormy  age,  many  of  whom 
were  as  skilled  in  the  use  of  sword  and 
lance  as  in  that  of  the  mass-book. 

Lanfranc's  choir  at  Canterbury  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  temporary 
work,  and  was  perhaps  hastily  com- 
pleted. At  any  rate  it  was  entirely 
pulled  down  by  his  successor,  Ansclm, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  his  prior,  Ernulph, 
reconstructed  it  with  far  greater  mag- 
nificence. Ernulph  was  a  great  builder 
and  a  most  skilful  architect ;  and  on  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  in 
1115,  he  continued  the  rebuilding  of  that 
cathedral,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  more  celebrated  Gundulph.  All 
whom  we  have  so  far  named — Lanfranc, 


Anselm,  Ernulph,  and  Gundulph — ^had 
been  monks  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  then 
not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scats  of  learning  in  Europe,  but  as  it 
would  seem,  an  excellent  school  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Ernulph  had  been  Abbot  of 
"  Peterborough  the  Proud,"  as  the  great 
monastery  was  called,  the  church  of 
which  is  the  existing  cathedral;  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  he  set  himself  to 
"  build  up  the  waste  places."  Peterbor- 
ough, and  its  neighbor  Ely,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  fens,  had  suffered  greatly 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Both  mon- 
asteries had  favored  Hereward,  the 
half-mythical  English  hero,  and  both 
had  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Con- 
queror when  he  at  last  (lOVl)  scat- 
tered the  company  of  dispossessed  and 
broken  Englishmen,  who  for  many  years 
had  held  their  own  at  Ely,  under  the 
protection  of  the  marshes.  At  Peterbor- 
ough, Ernulph's  work  was  followed  up 
by  the  abbots,  John  of  Seez,  who  began 
the  choir  of  the  existing  church  after 
a  fire  in  1110  ;  Martin,  again  a  monk  of 
Bee  ;  William,  and  Benedict,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Coeur  de  Lion's  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  It  is  their  work  on 
which  we  still  look  as  we  pass  up  the 
nave,, and  into  the  choir  of  the  Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral.  At  Ely,  the  resting 
place  of  St.  Etheldreda,  the  first  Norman 
abbot  who  succeeded  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Saxon  convent  was  Simeon,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
eighty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  appoint 
ment,  but  who  retained  enough  energy 
to  set  at  once  about  the  rebuilding  of  his 
monastic  church  on  a  different  but  not 
far  distant  site.  How  far  the  work  was 
advanced  at  his  death,  in  1093,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred,  we  are  not  told.  It 
was  continued  by  his  successor.  Abbot 
Richard,  a  son  of  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Clare;  and  the  great  nave,  which  we 
still  admire,  was  not  probably  finished 
until  at  least  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Long  before  that  time  (in 
1109)  the  church  had  become  the  cathe- 
dral of  a  new  diocese,  taken  from  that 
of  Lincoln. 

Simeon,  founder  of  the  existing  church 
of  Ely,  was  the  brother  of  Walkelin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (1070-1097),  who, 
during  his  episcopate,  rebuilt  his  cathe- 
dral from  the  foundations.     Of  the  maa- 
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nor  in  which  he  procured  timber  for  his 
church  the  followinf^  story  is  tohl :    Thi; 
Conqueror  liad   granted   him   as  much 
wood   from   the   forest   of   Haiicj)ingcs 
(Ilenipage  Wood  on  the  ohl  Alresford 
road)  as  his  carpenters  could  take  in  four 
days   and   nights.     "  But  tlie   Bishop," 
says  the  old  annalist,  "  collected  an  in- 
numerable troop  of  car])enters,  and  with- 
in the  assigned  time  cut  down  the  whole 
wood,  and  carried  it  off  to  Winchester. 
Presently   after,  the   king,  ])assing    by 
Ilanejunges,  was  struck  with  amazement, 
and    cried   out,    'Am    I  bewitched,  or 
have  I  taken  leave  of  my  senses  ?    Had 
I  not  once  a  most  delectable  wood  in  this 
spot?'     But  when   he  understood  the 
truth,  he  was  violently  enraged.     Then 
the  bishop  put  on  a  shabby  vestment,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  king's  feet,  humbly 
begging  to  resign  the   episcopate,  and 
merely   requested  that  lie  might  retain 
his  royal  friendship  and  chaplaincy.  And 
the  king  was  appeased,  only  observing, ' 
'  I  was  as  much  too  liberal  in  my  grant,  • 
as  you  were  too  greedy  in  availing  your-  = 
self'  of  it.'  "*   The  transept  roofs  of  Win- 1 
Chester  show  to  this  day  what  Bishop  I 
Walkelin    did   with    Ilempage   Wood.  | 
The  transei)ts  themselves  and  the  crypt : 
are  of  his  time,  and  there  are  some  points  ' 
(•f  resemblance   between   the  Avork  of  ' 
Walkelin  here,  and  of  Simeon  at  Ely,  to 
which  we  shall  by  and  by  recur. 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  Old  Saruni  ■ 
was  the  work  of  Bishops  Herman  and  \ 
Osmund;  the  latter,  who  died  in  1099, 
having  been  a  powerfid  secular  noble, 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  Conqueror, 
before  he  took  on  him  the  orders  of  the 
Church,  and  arranged  that  famous  "  Use 
of  Sarum  "  which  i)revailed  throughout 
the  south  and  west  of  England  until  the 
middle    of  the   sixteenth    century,  and 
which  is  in  elfoct  the  foundation  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Of  Osmund's  ' 
cathe«lral,  only  the  foundations  can  be ' 
traced,  after  a  long  drought.     The  re- 
building of  Exeter  was  unl  commenced 
until  the  twelfth  century  was  somewhat 
advanced.      Bishop    W'arlewast  (1107-' 
Il:JG)   began   it;  and  it    was   not  com-; 
j)!eted  until  the  eutl  of  the  century.  The 
transc|)t   towers   are  the  sole   relics  of  ' 
this  building.     Wells  was  repaired  and  ' 


*  AntiaJfs  Kcch'3.  Wintou.    Ap.  "Wliurtou,  An- 
^lia  Sacra,  torn  L  ' 


partly  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Roberts  (1135- 
1100),  who  had*  been  a  monk  in  tbeCla- 
niac  Priory  of  Lewes;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  exist* 
ing  church  is  of  his  time.  The  great 
church  of  the  Benedictines  at  Gloucester, 
now  the  cathedral,  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot 
Serlo  between  the  years  1088  and  1100. 
It  afterwards  suffered  much  from  fire  at 
four  distinct  periods:  but  the  mass  of 
the  existing  building  is  Norman.  Here- 
ford was  found  in  ruins  by  its  first  No^ 
man  I^ishop,  Robert  de  Losinga  (1079- 
1006),  who  began  to  rebuild  it,  taking 
for  his  model  the  church  of  Aachen  (Aix* 
la-Chapelle),  the  work  of  Charlemagne, 
with  which  lie  had  become  acquainted, 
during  his  studies  iu  Lorraine,  the  eode- 
siastical  schools  of  which  were  then  very 
famous,  and  had  contributed  roan? 
bishops  to  English  sees.  The  churcn 
was  dedicated  in  1110;  and  much  of  the 
existing  building  is  the  work  of  the  liO- 
tharingian  student — a  Icarued  astrologer 
who  no  doubt  laid  his  foundations  under 
the  most  favorable  planetary  aspecls. 
At  Lichfield,  a  Norman  church  was  duly 
raised  as  elsewhere  ;  but  its  builder  hsii 
not  been  recorded,  and  no  fragment  (at 
least  above  ground)  remains. 

The  East  Anglian  see,  the  position  of 
which  had  been  more  than  once  changed 
before  the  Conquest,  was  removed  from 
Thelford  to  Norwich  by  Bishop  I^c^ 
bert  Losinga  in  1094.  Two  yearn  af^ 
wards  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  exist- 
ing cathedral,  the  building  of  whioh 
s(»ems  to  have  ^one  on  simultaneouriy 
with  that  of  tfie  strong  castle  raised  hy 
liufus  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  an* 
cient  **  Venta."  Herbert's  sucoessor, 
l^^verard — vir  rrudelissimus^  according 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon — who  had  prob- 
ably been  concerned  in  the  wars  of  Sl^ 
phen,  completed  the  nave  about  1185. 
3Iuch  of  the  work  of  both  bishops  remainii 
and  is  among  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  this  period  in  England.  In 
obedience  to  the  aecree  of  1072,  Remi|^ 
ius,  then  bishop  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfoi^ 
shire,  removed  the  place  of  his  see  to 
Lincoln.  From  the  Conquest  to  tba 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  dio- 
cese was  by  far  the  most  extensiTe  h 
England,  stretching  from  the  Thameato 
the  Humber.  Kcmigius,  ^^  statnra  par* 
vus,  sed  cordc  magnus,"  began  hia  new 
church  about  1074,  ^^on  a  spot  prMf 
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nified  by  certain  visions,"  and  completed 
it  "  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of 
Rouen."  He  had  been  a  Benedictine  of 
Fecamp,  and  had  led  to  Hastings  the 
contingent  sent  by  the  Abbot  of  that 
great  monastery.  The  house  of  Tenny- 
son Deincourt  claims  Bishop  Remigius, 
as  one  of  its  of&ets,  and  he  was  there- 
fore nearly  related  to  the  Conqueror. 
Of  his  cathedral  at  Lincoln  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  west  front  remains. 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  first  Norman 
Archbishop  of  York  (1070-1100),  rebuilt 
from  the  ground  his  cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1069.  Not 
a  fragment  of  his  work  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  Norman  rebuilders  of  Durham 
have  fared  better.  Of  the  magnificent 
church  raised  bv  Bishop  William  "  de 
Sancto  Carilefo"  — of  "St.  Calais,"  in 
Normandy  (1081-1096),  after  a  plan  he 
brought  from  Normandy,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Ralf  Flambard  (1099-1128),  the 
very  able  and  very  unscrupulous  minister 
of  the  Red  King,  the  greater  part  re- 
mains, and  still  excites  the  wonder  and 
reverence  of  the  pilgrim  to  the  "  holy 
land  of  St.  Cuthbert," 

"  Where  his  cathedral  huge  and  vast 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear." 

Carlisle  was  not  erected  into  a  see 
until  1 133,  when  Archbishop  Thurstan  of 
York  procured  the  appointment  of  its 
first  bishop.  The  existing  cathedral  had 
been  the  church  of  a  College  of  Canons, 
founded  not  long  before  by  a  certain 
Walter,  who  had  been  left  by  William 
Rufus  in  command  of  his  new  town  and 
castle.  The  transept  and  the  remaining 
fragment  of  nave  are  Walter's  work  ; 
the  rest  of  the  nave,  which  was  of  the 
Bame  character,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  under  Lesley  in  1645,  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Chester — one  of  the  new  sees  of 
1637 — was  the  church  of  St.  Werburgh's 
Abbey,  founded  in  1093 — by  Hugh  Lu- 
pus, the  great  Earl  of  Chester,  for  Bene- 
dictine monks.  The  north  transept  is 
here  the  most  important  piece  of  early 
Norman  work. 

The  Norman  churches,  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  builders,  were 
thus  in  all  cases  the  foundation  of  our 
existing  cathedrals.  Much  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  remains  for  our  instruction 
and  admiration  ;  and  wherever  we  find 
the  more  graceful  work  of  later  centuries 


— the  decorated  choir  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar nave — we  may  be  sure  that  it  replaces 
the  massive  construction  of  Norman 
builders.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  cathedral.  First, 
the  Norman  choir  proved  too  small  or 
too  dark,  and  was  removed  to  make  way 
for  one  which  should  be  more  convenient 
and  should  better  represent  the  architec- 
tural skill  of  the  age.  Then — sometimes 
not  for  centuries  afterwards — the  nave 
and  transepts  followed  until,  little  by 
little,  a  new  and  far  more  stately  minster 
was  built  up,  on  the  ground  which  had 
been  first  occupied  by  the  Norman  ar- 
chitect. It  is  not  easy  to  picture  a  time 
when  the  pointed  arch  was  altogether 
unknown,  and  when  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  churches,  the  architecture  of 
which  offered  no  very  startling  contrast 
to  that  of  imperial  Rome,  from  which  it 
had  been  directly  developed.  But  of  the 
remains  which  best  enable  us  to  return 
to  that  distant  age,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Norman  portions  of  our 
cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  com- 
pletely retain  the  ground-plan  of  their 
Norman  builders  are  Norwich  and 
Peterborough.  Both  have  received  al- 
terations and  additions,  but  the  great 
mass  of  both  is  still  Norman,  Both 
have  long  and  stately  naves,  and  choirs 
with  apsidal  terminations  toward  the 
east.  The  work  of  Norwich,  however 
(1096-1135),  is  considerably  earlier  than 
that  of  Peterborough  (1118-1190),  and 
is  of  proportionately  higher  interest. 
Alone  among  English  cathedrals  Nor- 
wich can  still  show  its  primitive  basil- 
ican  arrangement  —  the  stone  seat  or 
throne  of  the  Neman  Bishop  remaining 
(although  concealed  by  modern  work 
in  front)  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
apse,  at  the  back  of  the  position  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  high  altar,  which 
stood  at  the  chord  of  the  semicircle.  In 
the  very  interesting  volume  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  pointed  out 
that  this  disposition — where  the  Bishop 
occupied  the  central  seat  behind  the 
altar,  with  his  presbyters  ranged  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  of  which  a  most 
striking  example  still  remains  at  Tor- 
cello,  in  the  Lagunes  of  Venice  —  was 
general  throughout  Christendom  until 
the    Benedictines    (as    he    inclines   to 
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think),  finding  a  different  arrangement 
more  convenient,  introduced  that  which 
is  now  universal.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, the  older  plan  was  still  retained. 
It  was  so  (somewhat  remarkably,  recol- 
lecting it  was  the  church  of  a  great 
Benedictine  monastery)  in  Lanfranc's 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  where  (and 
probably  long  after  Lanfranc's  and  An- 
selm's  work  had  been  destroyed)  the 
patriarchal  chair  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishops are  still  enthroned  was  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  high  altar — a  position 
to  which  it  might  be  restored  with 
great  propriety.  It  was,  perhaps,  Can- 
terbury that  Bishop  Herbert  imitated  at 
Norwich ;  for  although  most  great  Nor- 
man churches  terminated  eastward  in  an 
apse,  no  trace  of  a  similar  episcopal 
throne  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
elsewhere  discovered ;  so  that  the  plan 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  general. 

Passing  into  the  great  Norman  naves 
of  Norwieh  or  Peterborough — or,  we 
may  add,  of  Ely — for  although  the  work 
there  (1081-1170)  is  of  later  date,  the 
general  character  is  the  same — we  are  at 
once  impressed  with  their  stern  and  sol- 
emn dignity — a  "  weight  of  awe  "  very 
different  from  that  which  falls  upon  us 
in  the  later  naves  of  York,  Winchester, 
or  Canterbury.  Theirs  are  in  truth 
"  antique  pillars  massy  proof,"  filling  the 
mind  with  the  strongest  sense  of  power 
and  duration : 

'*  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build " 

The  triple  division    of  these  naves — 
pier-arches,  triforium,  and  clerestory — is 
generally  of  equal  height  in  each  of  its 
members.    The  trifonum  is  scarcely  so 
prominent  a  feature  at  any  later  period. 
Its  massive  arches  are  singularly  grand 
and  impressive ;  and  the  darkened  gal- 1 
lery  at  their  back  adds  something  of  j 
mystery  to   the  effect  of  the  antique  j 
architecture.     This  triforial  gallery,  ex- 
tending back  over  the  nave  aisles,  to 
which  m  effect  it  forms  a  second  story, , 
is  almost  peculiar  to  Norman  work,  and  '• 
to  that  of  the  succeeding  period.    Later , 
it  became  more  and  more  of  a  wall  pas- ; 
sage,  until,  in  Perpendicular  times,  it  is 
almost  entirely  merged  in  the  clerestory, 
as  is  well  seen  at  York  in  both  nave  and 
choir.     In   the  nave  of  Norwich  the 
great  triforium  arches  are  nndivided  by : 


any  central  pier,  and  are  scarcely  leas  in 
size  than  those  of  the  main  araide  be- 
low them.    At  Ely  and  Peterborough 
the  great  arch  is  subdivided  by  a  oeiitnl 
shaft.    The  Norwich  arrangement  ii  by 
far  the  more  peculiar,  and   bears  Om 
mark  of  its  earlier  date ;  bat  the  ga- 
eral  design  of  the  others  is  on  the  wboh 
more  effective,  and   was  that  followed 
throughout    all   the    later    changes  of 
style.    The  use  of  these  triforia  is  mj 
uncertain.    That  of  Norwich  (and  po^ 
haps    all  the  Norman  ones)  oontauMd 
many  altars,  as  did  the  remarkable  tri- 
forium of  Gloucester,  which  opens 
apsidal  chapels  corresponding  to  1 ' 
in  the  transepts  and  choir  below. 
If  Norwich  can  point  to  her 
ble  episcopal  throne,  Peterborough  osa 
show  a  Norman  relic  of  at  least  eqail 
interest — the  painted  wooden  roof  whiek 
spans  her  nave.    Norman  bnilders  (at 
least  Norman  builders  in  England)  were 
cither  afraid  or  were  unable  to  throw  a 
vault  over  so  wide  a  space  as  the  oa«e 
or  choir  of  a  great  church,  and  aceoid- 
ingly,  in  almost  every  case,  they  appssr 
to  have  ceiled  them  with  a  flat  woodsa 
covering,  which  was  always,  no  donbCi 
richly  painted.    A  small  oeiUng  of  thii 
kind   remains  at  St.  Albans;    bat  tha 
grandest  example  is  the  nave  ceilinff  of 
Peterborough.     Its  original  position  ns 
been  slightly  altered ;  since,  when  tha  - 
tower  arches  were  changed  from  round 
to  pointed,  the  ceiling  was  raised  front 
a  flat  form  to  its  present  shape,  whieh 
is  half  octagonal ;  but  we  may  adil  rs- 
gard  it  as  displaying  not  only  the  work^ 
but  also  the  colored  designs  of  its  eoa- 
structors  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.    It  ii 
painted   in    lozenge -shaped  divisioBi, 
some  of  which  contain  figures  of  rojal 
and  ecclesiastical  personages;    othsiii 
very  curious  grotesques.    The  eflbel  of 
such  a  ceiling  as  this,  although  &rfr»n 
equalling  the  "high  embowed  rorf"of 
later  construction,  is   neyertheteas  veD 
in  harmony  with  the  massive  NomMB 
work  which  it   surmounts,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly more  '^  cathedral-like  "  than 
any  more  open  roof  of  timber.    It  vas 
with  a  strong  sense  of  its  fltnens  that 
the  ceiling  of  the  Norman  navB  at  BIyi 
which  had  been  left  a  rude  and  ban 
mass  of  timber  apparently  from  tha  tUM 
of  the  construction  of  the  lantern,  mi 
(after  1 845)  coated  with  boarda  and  pi» 
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pared  to  receive  the  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  paintings  commenced  by  the 
late  Mr.  le  Strange,  and  just  completed 
by  Mr.  Grambier  Parry. 

That  the  Normans  were  no  very  skil- 
ful bailders,  and  that  they  endeavored 
to  compensate  for  want  of  science  by 
vast  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
material  is  evident,  if  from  no  other  por- 
tions of  their  work,  from  the  history  of 
their  central  towers,  hardly  one  of  which 
survives.  Where  the  piers  do  exist  they 
are  in  almost  all  cases  bent  and  crippled, 
or  are  cased  with  later  masonry.  But 
the  tower  has  almost  always  fallen. 
Abbot  Simeon's,  at  Ely,  fell  in  1321 
"  with  such  a  shock  and  with  so  great 
tumult  that  it  was  thought  an  earth* 
quake  had  taken  place."  The  brethren, 
who  were  returning  to  their  dormitory 
after  matins,  fortunately  escaped  un- 
hurt ;  and  the  shrines  of  the  sainted  ab- 
besses stood  uninjured,  says  the  chroni- 
cler, in  the  midst  of  the  ruin.  To 
this  fall  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  admirable  conceptions  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  the  famous  octagon  of  Ely. 
The  central  tower  of  Bishop  Walke- 
lin's  Cathedral  at  Winchester  (he  was, 
it  should  be  remembered,  the  brother 
of  Abbot  Simeon,  and  the  same  archi- 
tect and  workmen  may  have  been  em- 
ployed on  both)  fell  in  1107.  Seven 
years  before,  the  body  of  the  Red  King, 
brought  from  the  New  Forest  in  the 
charcoal-burner's  cart,  had  been  buried 
beneath  it ;  and  many  thought,  accord- 
ing to  the  chroniclers,  "  that  the  fall  of 
the  tower  was  a  judgment  for  his  sins, 
since  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  to  bury 
in  that  sacred  place  one  who  all  his  life 
had  been  profane  and  sensual,  and  who 
died  without  the  Christian  viaticum." 
Malmesbury,  however,  suggests  that 
**  imperfect  construction  "  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the 
tower,  which  was  soon  rebuilt,  the 
unwieldy  piers  which  narrow  the  tran- 
sept arches  showing  how  great  had  been 
thepanic. 

The  transepts  of  Winchester  still  dis- 
play the  work  of  Watkelin'(1079-1093.) 
flarlier  than  Norwich,  they  exhibit  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  first  Norman 
period — wide  joints  between  the  ashlar- 
ing,  plain  square  -  edged  arches,  and 
shafts  with  simply-cushioned  capitals. 
All  is  rude,  plain,  and  massive,  carrying 


us  back  at  once  to  the  days  of  the  Con- 
queror and  of  William  the  Red.  At  the 
end  of  each  transept  is  a  kind  of  gallery 
or  terminal  aisle,  which  finds  a  counter- 
part, though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in 
the  transepts  of  Ely,  the  work  of  Walke- 
lin's  brother.  There  is  indeed  a  strong 
general  resemblance  throughout  the 
Norman  work  of  the  South  and  East  of 
England.  Passing  northward,  we  find 
William  of  St.  Carileph's  great  church 
at  Durham  (designed  in  Normandy) 
displaying  the  same  general  character, 
but  marked  by  more  of  that  "  barbaric 
splendor"  (the  expression  is  Mr.  Par- 
ker's) which  became  the  most  distin- 
guishing feature  of  later  Norman.  A 
more  decidedly  foreign  influence,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  have  originated, 
is  evident  in  the  Norman  work  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford.  The  circular  piers 
of  Hereford  have  their  capitals  enriched 
with  very  elaborate  knot-work  and  foli- 
age, of  somewhat  the  same  character 
(though  not  so.  far  developed)  as  that 
in  the  neighboring  church  of  Shobdon, 
which  the  founder,  Oliver  de  Merli- 
mond,  is  thought  to  have  copied  from 
St.  Victor's  Abbey  at  Paris.  On  enter- 
ing the  nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
(1088-1100)  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  great  height  of  the  piers.  They 
measure  thirty  feet  to  the  top  of  their 
capitals,  while  those  of  Norwich  only 
reach  fifteen — a  difference  which  hardly 
seems  compatible  with  the  same  style. 
Of  course  at  Gloucester  the  main  arches 
are  so  far  raised  as  to  be  entirely  altered 
in  character,  while  triforiura  and  clere- 
story are  deprived  of  all  dignity  and  im- 
portance. It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  unquestionably  fine  effect 
of  the  lofty  piers  is  not  dearly  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  the  equal  divisions  of 
Norwich  and  Peterborough,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  grave  and  massive  trifo- 
rium,  which  at  Gloucester  is  only  ten 
feet  high,  at  Norwich  twenty  -  four. 
Similar  piers  occur  at  Pershore,  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  at  Malvern — all  prob- 
ably designed  by  the  same  architect. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  found  in  no 
other  part  of  England. 

The  transition  from  the  round  to  the 
pointed  arch — from  Norman  to  Early 
English — was  no  doubt  very  gradual, 
and  the  complete  change  was  preceded 
by  many  lesser   alterations.       Among 
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Er.:.'i:K!,  ci'.he'^Jra'?.  Cjn'.c-rbr.rr  nci  only 
:.i:".r.is  1:5  tLe  be*:  example  of  ihis  irac- 
.-i'.ionai  f-erioJ.  but  one  wLk-:;  iscf  es|:»e- 
oiii  value  Irom  ir.e  cenainty  we  j.mj?*v?« 
ri-  to  its  dale.  TLc  '•  gloriics  cii'.ir  of 
Conral/*  in  which  Beckei's  bcJy  was 
watched  by  the  monk*  iLroughoat  the 
nii'ht  which  l'olIowe«l  Lis  murder,  was 
f'.yr  years  later  (1174^  destroyed  by  lire. 
The  rebuilding  wa^  intrusted  to  Wil- 
li:im  of  >cri!?,  who  con  tin  Tied  the 
work  until  117?,  when,  says  Gerva'^e, 
**throiiirh  the  ven stance  of  Tiod  or  spite 
of  the  devi!,"  he  fell  from  the  clerestory 
and  was  so  much  injured  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  P>ance.  His 
s'li'ces^or  was  a  certain  *■  P-ntrlish  Wil- 
liam,"' who  completed  the  choir  and  the 
eastern  buildinirs  beyond  it  in  11S4. 
The  monks,  it  is  said,  were  greatly 
astoni-ilied  and  delighted  at  the  many 
riuveltie«i  introduced  by  the  two  Wil- 
liams. The  mixture  of  round  and  point- 
ed arches;  the  richly-foliated  and  varied 
caj*ital.s  of  the  pillars — evident  imita- 
tions of  Corinthian,  but  show  in  g  in 
their  kafige  the  more  than  beginning 
of  that  ribbed  form  wliich  characterizes 
developed  Early  Engli>h ;  the  great 
vault,  with  its  ribs  of  stone ;  and  espe- 
cially the  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck 
gracing  the  Iriforia,  Mere  among  the 
greatest  changes.  The  whole  work  re- 
mains for  our  study  and  instruction — 
not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself,  but 
sup[»lyi'ng  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  English  archi- 
tecture. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  style  was 
fjlowly  developed ;  but  we  can,  we  be- 
lieve, point  to  the  first  great  example  of 
it  in  England  in  its  completed  form.  This 
was  Lincoln  Cathedral,  unrivalled  among 
English  cathedrals  (we  can  hardly  except 
iJurham,  Hpite  of  its  romantic  cliff)  m 
grandeur  of  situation,  rising  as  it  does 
on  its  "  sovereign  hill " 

"  Aliovc  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dull  earth,** 

and  scarcely  less  entitled  to  a  foremost 
place  from  the  beanty  and  interest  of  its 
architecture.  If  the  vast  space  and  dig- 
nity of  York  ai)tly  proclaim  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
not  less  litly  indicated  by  the  delicacy 
and  graceful  proportion  of  Lincoln. 

The  Norman  Church  of  Remigi us  was 
ihatt«red  by  an  earthquake  in  1185.    In  < 


the  KjiOwiDg  year  one  of  the  mcMtn- 
.^arkable  men  then  living  in  £nrope  — 
Hugh  o:  Burgundy,  better  known  i  ' 
wu:  is  as  >:.  Hugh  of  Linoolii — wai 
secratod  to  the  see.  He  bad  been  a  1 
in  the  Great  Cbartrense,  near  Grenobk^ 
ti.en  very  famous  for  its  aiutere  mla^ 
und  for  the  piety  of  its  inenibera.  Tiwra 
his  reputation  was  considerable ;  and  il 
was  no:  without  maeh  difficnlty  that 
Henr}-  IL  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
England  as  the  bead  of  a  Carthosaa 
l.L'Use  at  Witham,  in  Somersetshire^  the 
tirst  of  the  order  in  this  coontry.  Aftar 
spending  about  ten  years  as  Prior  of 
Witham,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln in  1186.  Tlie  character  ci  St 
Hugh — his  incessant  labor  thronghont 
his  vast  diocese,  his  ^*  cool  judgment  and 
exl]ui^ite  tact/'  thanks  to  which  he  oIh 
tallied  and  exercised  an  eztraordinaiy 
intiuei.ce  over  the  fierce  Plantagenet 
kings — are  duly  set  forth  in  a  very  mtcr- 
esting  metrical  Life,  as  well  as  in  a  larger 
prose  biography,  both  of  which  have 
been  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  DimodL* 
Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  his  work 
at  Lincoln.  The  rebuilding  of  his  cathft- 
dral  was  at  once  commenced ;  and  St 
Hugh  (like  King  Richard  at  Ascalonf) 
labored  at  the  walls  with  his  own 
hands : 

^'  Nun  solum  concedit  opes,opeiainqne  soorami 
Scd  proprii  sudoris  opem;  lapidesqne  fre* 

qucDter 
Excisos  fert  in  calatho,  calcemque  tenaGcm.'} 

St.  Hugh,  however,  was  not  his  owa 
architect.  The  metrical  Life  tells  as 
that  the  plans  were  prepared  by  a  w^ 
tain  Gcoflry  dc  Xoiers,  concerning  whose 
native  country  there  has  been  mndi  dis- 
cussion. But  the  name  was  hereditair 
in  England  at  that  time ;  and  it  woold 
certainly  be  pleasant  to  bcIicTe  that  the 
architect  of  Lincoln  was  a  bom  aad 
thoroughbred  Englishman. 


*  The  ^fttrical  History  was  published  bv  ] 
Brooke  of  Unc(»In  in  1860.  Theprosa  life  {Mfmt 
Vita  S.  IlwfonU)  forms  one  of  the  "  Master  oitte 
Rolls'*  t>erif4.  Mr.  Dimock's  Introdnetiani  lo 
both  arc  of  the  hi<rhest  vslae  and  interest 

f  "  Rex  ibidcui  operando  etaam  Indgvls  M^ 
tu'it  .  .  .  ipse  manibos  editicando,  Idm  MnNBS 
persuade ndo  ....  cfficacius  proftdelai.*  Ilia* 
emrium  ]l<'i;is  Ricardi.  L.  V.  cap.  6.  TUs  l^ 
bnildin^  of  the  walls  of  Ascalon  tooJk  plaes  ll 
1192.  St.  Hagh's  workatLinoolawi 
at  the  same  time. 

X  Mdrieal  Life,  pi  81 
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St.  Hugh  died  in  the  year  1200 ;  and 
the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland — 
John  and  William  the  Lion — were  pres- 
ent at  bis  funeral,  and  assisted  in  carry- 
ing his  bier  into  his  unfinished  cathedral. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  building 
had  advanced  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
but  the  original  plans  were  probably  car- 
ried out  (with  8ome  slight  variation,  it 
may  be,  in  detail)  durino:  the  long  epis- 
copate of  Hugh  of  Wells  (1209-1235). 
In  the  existing  choir,  with  its  aisles  and 
eastern  transept,  however,  we  have,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  the  work  of  St.  Hugh 
himself.  It  is  entirely  Early  English 
(pointed)  in  design  and  detail ;  and  noth- 
ing suggests  the  earlier  style  unless  it  be 
a  certain  antique  stiffness  in  leafage  and 
ornamentation.  But  there  are  some  re- 
markable peculiarities— a  double  (and 
very  graceful)  arcade  in  the  aisles  and 
transepts,  and  some  piers  with  detached 
shafts,  from  which  project  crocket-like 
tiers  of  leafage — which  have  more  than 
once  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  whole 
design  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  that 
St.  Hugh's  architect  must  have  brought 
Iii«  plans  from  Burgundy  or  Northern 
France.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  however, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  matter  is  con- 
clusive, declares  that,  after  the  most 
careful  examination,  he  cannot  find  here 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  French  school 
of  the  twelfth  century.  We  are  there- 
fore fairly  entitled  to  claim  Lincoln  as 
the  first  great  example  of  Early  English, 
which,  it  may  well  be,  was  first  fully  de- 
veloped here  by  Geoflry  of  Noiers.  The 
pointed  style  had  been  adopted  some 
yeai-8  earlier  in  France ;  but  England 
borrowed  little  from  her  neighbors.  How 
-widely  different  were  "  Early  French  " 
and  "  Early  English  "  is  at  once  evident 
in  comparing  Chartres  or  Auxerre  with 
Salisbury  or  Lincoln. 

The  rest  of  the  cathedral  —  the  great 
transept,  with  one  at  least  of  its  exqui- 
site rosewindows — the  nave  with  its 
capitals  of  most  graceful  leafage  and  its 
wall-arcades  • —  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  west  front  —  is  all  Early  English 
(120d-1235)  ;  and  in  passing  westward 
from  the  choir  we  may  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  the  style,  and  especially  the 
gradual  advance  of  its  leafage  toward 
direct  imitation  of  nature.  The  retro- 
choir,  generally  known  as  the  "angel 
choir,"  from  the  figures  of  angels  which 
New  Series— Vol  IIL,  No.  2. 


;  fill  the  spandrils  above  the  main  arches 

il  2  70-1 282),  belongs  rather  to  the  Early 
)ecorated  period  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  "  it  follows  so  immediately  after  the 
rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  har- 
mony, but  merely  a  degree  of  enrich- 
1  ment  suitable  to  the  increased  sanctity 
j  of  the  altar,  and  the  localities  surround- 
ing it."  *  This  "  angel  choir  "  was  in 
!  fact  built  for  the  reception  of  St.  Hugh's 
I  shVine,  to  which  pilgrims  were  flocking 
from  every  part  of  Northern  England, 
and  which  was  removed  into  it  in  1282. 
The  grace  and  beauty  of  its  details  are 
beyond  praise ;  and  in  the  sculptured 
angels  Mr.  Cockerell  finds  "  all  the  free- 
dom and  naturalness  attributed  subse- 
quently to  Giotto,  who  was  but  an  infant 
when  these  works  were  executed."  It 
is  not  easy  to  interpret  their  symbolism, 
if,  indeed,  they  represent  more  than  the 
various  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  ; 
but  of  the  symbolism  which  the  church 
of  St.  Hugh  was  either  intended,  or  was 
interpreted,  to  set  forth  in  its  various 
parts,  we  have  a  very  curious  account  in 
the  metrical  Life.  The  white,  squared 
stones,  we  are  told,  represented  pure  and 
wise  churchmen  —  the  square  typifying 
"  dogma."  The  dark  Purbeck  marble 
was  the  church,  the  spouse  —  "  simplex, 
morosa,  laborans  "  —  the  polish  setting 
forth  her  simplicity,  the  brightness  heir 
morality,  and  the  darkness  her  ceaseless, 
toil  and  labor.  The  long  ranges  of 
windows  above  and  below,  were  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  clergy,  the  circular  win,- 
dows  of  the  transepts  being  the  "  twa 
eyes  of  the  church,"  the  bishop  and  thi^ 
dean.  The  bishop  looked  towards  the 
South,  the  quarter  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  as 
though  inviting  His  influence  ;  the  dean 
towards  the  north,  the  regioo  of  the 
devil,  in  order  to  watch  his  advances. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  fabric  and  ma- 
terial of  the  church  are  symbolized  — 

"■  Sic  insensibiles  lapides  mysteria  claudant 
Vivorum  lapidum    ^    .    .     .  '*^ 

The  entire  passage  is  well  worth  notice^ 
as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  such  mys- 
tic interpretations  were  in  the  minds,  if 
not  of  the  builders  of  our  churches,  at 
least  of  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  them. 
Lincoln,  it  is  thus  probable,  set  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  new  style,  which  was  rapid- 
ly followed  in  the  other  cathedrals.  Of 
these  the  most  perfect  and  admirable 
are  Wells  (1206-1242),  Salisbury  (1220- 
1258),  Worcester  (choir  and  lady  chapel, 
begun  1224),  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  include 
(1245-1269).  The  nave,  transepts,  and 
west  front  of  Wells  are  all  Early  Eng- 
lish, and  are  generally  assigned  to  Bishop 
Jocclyn,  the  period  of  whose  episcopate 
has  been  given  above.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of 
the  work;  and  to  whatever  time  it  is 
given,  it  would  seem  that  the  architect 
and  masons  of  Wells  must  have  worked 
but  with  little  imitation  of  any  distant 
example.  The  western  portion  of  the 
cathedral  is  distinguished  by  so  much 
peculiarity  as  to  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  this  district,  affording,  as 
It  does,  sood  stone  in  profusion,  retain- 
ed a  local  school  of  masons  who,  adopt- 
ing certain  forms  of  the  new  style,  re- 
tained with  it  many  of  their  older  devices. 
Wells  accordingly  must  be  compared 
with  other  Early  English  churches  only 
to  mark  the  diitercnce.  Its  noble  west 
front,  "  a  masterpiece  of  art,  indeed," 
in  old  Fuller's  words,  "  made  of  imagery 
in  just  proportion,  so  tliat  we  may  call 
them  *  vera  et  spirantia  signa'  "  is  of  a 
different  character;  and  in  it  we  recog- 
nise the  true  Early  pointed  of  Salisbury 
and  Westminster.  We  must  not  delay 
here  to  notice  at  the  length  they  deserve 
its  tiers  of  sculpture  —  not  even  that 
u'hich  represents  the  general  Resurreo- 
tion  —  "  worthy,"  says  Mr.  Cockerell, 
"of  John  of  Pisa,  or  of  a  greater  man, 
John  Flaxman."  If  we  cannot  accept 
Mr.  Cockerell's  interpretation  of  these 
Admirable  sculptures,  we  may  at  all 
events  regard  the  entire  west  front,  with 
him,  as  in  effect  illustrating  the  great 
Ambrosian  Hymn.  The  "  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles,"  the  "  goodly  fel- 
lowship of  the  prophets,"  and  Uie  "noble 
army  of  martyrs,"  keep  their  solemn 
watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  figures  of  the  celestial  host  proclaim, 
"  To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heav- 
ens and  all  the  powers  therein."  The 
crowned  kings,  the  churchmen  and  the 
warriors  represent  the  "holy  church 
throughout  all  the  world;"  while  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  work  asserts  that 
Churches  ceaseless  adoration,  "  Day  by 


day  we  magnify  Thee,  and  we  wonhqp 
Thy  name  ever,  world  without  eod."  * 

The  Cathedral  of  Wells  ib  the  oemii 
of  an  assemblage  of  buildingB  wbioh,  as 
all  archaeologists  know,  form  one  of  thi 
most  striking  arobiteotoral  groopa  fa 
England.  The  great  diaroh,  with  ill 
stately  chapter-hoase ;  the  bishc^'a  lllo■^ 
ed  and  castellated  palace,  the  vieai^ 
college  and  close,  the  deanerjr,  and  the 
picturesque  gate-hooses,  oombine  to  |»i»» 
duce  such  a  whole  as  is  not  easily  to  te 
paralleled.  Palace,  cathedral,  dia|itfli- 
house,  and  close,  formed  part  of  Biaheo 
Jocelyn's  original  design,  which  he  dii 
not  live  to  complete,  although,  in  Fnlkr^ 
words,  "  God,  to  square  his  great  imdar- 
takings,  gave  him  a  long  life  to  his  laigi 
heart." 

From  Wells  we  pass  to  Salisbsiy 
(1220-1268),  which  is  thronghoat  Esd^ 
English,  with  the  exception  of  its  fiwMMi 
spire,  an  addition  of  the  fourteenth  ea- 
tury.  The  Cathedral  of  Old  Samm  wai 
in  many  respects  inconvenient.  Then 
was  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  site  WM 
so  high  and  exposed  that,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  ^  When  the  wind  did 
blow  they  could  not  hear  the  priest  si^ 
mass."  Accordingly,  Bishop  luchaid  M 
Pocr,  in  1220,  laid  the  foandatioDS  of  a 
new  cathedral  in  "  the  meadow  of  Her 
ryfield,"  which  was  his  own  land,  b 
1228  this  bishop  was  translated  to  Da^ 
ham ;  but  the  work  was  stcttdilj  eo*' 
tinued  until  its  completion,  in  1268.  Tks 
Cathedral  of  Amiens  was  oommeneed  ia 
the  same  year  as  Salisbury  (IS20),  sad 
completed,  nearly  as  at  present,  in  IS71 
It  covers  nearly  twice  as  much  f^rowsi 
as  Salisbary,  and  its  internal  heigli^ss 
in  all  French  cathodnds,  is  ftr  gieatsr^ 
yet  in  variety  of  outline,  and  {day  sf 
light  and  shade,  the  Eoslish  ohnreh  (sad 
we  may  say  the  same  Uiing,  still 
decidedly,  of  Westminster)  is  he^m 
doubt  finer,  although  in  comparing  t 
we  must  constantly  bear  in  iniiid  IBS 
vast  difference  in  their  dimenrioas.  Un- 
happily, toward  the  end  of  the  laajt  e» 
tury,  the  famous  "  destmofeive "  Wystt 
was  let  loose  upon  Salisbniy ;  and  Ul 
operations,  which  at  the  time  wevs  pr^ 
nounced  "  tastteful,  effectiiie,  and  jaC^ 
cious,"  have  detracted  modi  firoai  ihs 


•  Handbook  for  Wdl$  (Sontheni  OMhsMh^l. 
p.  27. 
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due  efieot  of  the  interior.  He  swept 
away  from  the  foandations  a  campanile 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral, 
which  must  have  grouped  most  pictur- 
esquely with  the  rest  of  the  church,  and 
was  of  the  same  age;  but  the  scene 
within  the  close  of  Salisbury  is  still  of 
exquisite  beauty ; "  nor  can  the  most  curi- 
ous, noi  to  say  cavilling  eye,''  says  Fuller, 
to  whose  quaintly  discriminative  sayings 
we  are  always  glad  to  return,  ^^  desire 
anything  which  is  wanting  in  this  edifice, 
except  possibly  an  ascent,  seeing  such 
who  adaress  themselves  hither  for  their 
devotions  can  hardly  say  with  David,  *  I 
will  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.' " 
The  slenaer  columns  of  Purbeck  marble, 
one  of  the  great  distinctions  of  Early 
English — here  absolutely  reed-like  where 
they  assist  in  carrying  the  vault  of  the  j 
lady  chapel,  and  the  plate  tracerv  of 
windows  and  triforia,  clearly  marking 
that  the  style  was  not  far  advanced — are 
strongly  characteristic  of  Salisbury.  The 
chapter-house,  so  admirably  restored  by 
Mr.  Burges,  and  the  cloisters,  beautiful 
with  their  central  space  of  greensward 
and  their  solemn  cedars,  are  of  later 
date,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  assist  in  showing  us  the  gradual 
change  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 
How  far  Henry  HI.  may  have  been 
induced  by  what  he  saw  at  Salisbury  j 
(which  he  frequently  visited  during  the 
rise  of  its  cathedral)  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  the  great  abbey  church  at 
Westminster,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
It  is  more  certain  that,  as  Mr.  Scott 
points  out,  the  English  King,  during  his 
sojourns  in  France,  had  become  enam- 
ored of  the  "  chevit "  or  apse,  with  its 
radiating  coronal  of  chapels,  which  he 
may  have  seen  in  course  of  being  carried 
out  at  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Rheims,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  that  he  caused  this  form 
to  be  adopted  at  Westminster,  the  build- 
ing of  wnich  was  commenced  in  1245. 
The  work  of  Henry  IH.  terminated  west 
of  the  crossing,  and  was  completed  in 
1269.  Five  bays  of  the  nave  west  of 
this  were  the  work  of  Edward  I.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  Westminster  Abbey  is  the 
most  beautiful  church  of  this  period, 
periiaps,  in  Europe. 

'*  It  has  claims  upon  us  as  architects  .  . 
.  .  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  and  super- 
lative merits,  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  order;  for  though  it  is  by  no  I 


means  preeminent  in  general  scale,  in  height, 
or  in  richness  of  sci3pture,  there  are  few 
churches  in  this  or  any  other  country  having 
the  same  exquisite  charms  of  proportion  and 
artistic  beauty  which  this  church  possesses— - 
a  beauty  which  never  tires,  ana  which  im- 

Eresses  itself  afresh  upon  the  e;|^e  and  the  mind, 
owever  frequently  you  view  it,  and  however 
glorious  the  edifices  which,  during  the  int«r^ 
vals,  you  may  have  seen."  ♦ 

For  all  the  details  of  Westminster,  our 
readers  may  safely  be  referred  to  the  ad- 
mirable volume  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  In  it  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Surges,  besides  other  contributors, 
have  thrown  an  immense  amount  of  light 
on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the 
church ;  on  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and 
princes  which  it  guards ;  on  the  shrine 
and  coronation-chair  ;  and  on  the  noble 
chapter-house,  which  Mr,  Scott  has  res- 
tored on  paper,  and  which,  we  most 
earnestly  hope,  will  ere  long  be  placed 
in  his  hands  for  a  more  substantial  ^^  res- 
toration." Here  we  mav  refer  to  it  as 
having  been  (for  although  Mr.  Scott  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  nearly  every 
part  of  the  desig^n,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
complete  wreck),  in  truth,  the  ^^  incom- 
parable chapter-house"  which  it  was 
pronounced  by  Matthew  Paris.  It  waa 
part  of  Henry  III.'s  work,  completed 
before  that  of  Salisbury  was  commenced, 
and  infinitelv  finer.  If,  in  the  interior 
of  the  church,  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  foreign  influence,  none  are  to  be 
found  here.  The  chapter-honse  of  West- 
minster was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  true  Early  English,  a  com* 
plete  development  of  the  national  style. 

CONCLUDED   IN  TBI  NSZT  IfUMBBl. 


A  NEW  LITEEARY  IMPOSTUEE.+ 

All  who  have  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  sources 
are  aware  that,  as  long  ago  as  183&,.  the 
Bevue  Heirospectivey  among  other  valu- 
able papers,  published  a  mimber  of  let- 


•  GleamngB  fromWentmirnter  Ahhty,  p.  16. 

f  A  New  lAterary  Imposture :  the  Corresponcl- 
ence  of  Maria  Antoinette.  By  Hxinrioh  Vox 
SrBEL,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Bonn  Ui^Ter- 
sity.  Translated  for  Thi  Eolbotio  from  the  J9tt- 
toriaelte  ZeiiMhri/t.   MAncher:  1865. 
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lers*  by  the  Queen  ifaria  Antoinette, ! 
which  had  been  brought,  by  order  of 
Xapoleon,  tVora  Vienna  to  Paris,  and 
v.ei'e  allerwards  preserved  in  the impe- 
.'ial  archives  of  Vienna.  There  was  never 
a^jy  doubt  about  their  authenticity, 
whether  in  respect  to  their  origin  or 
il'ieir  contents.  Had  they  needed  any 
CvMitirination,  this  was  found  in  the  re- 
jH>rts  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  to  Vien- 
na during  those  years,  in  which  the 
most  important  of  those  documents  are 
nameil,  with  the  dates  of  their  arrival  and 
J  synopsis  of  their  contents,  in  complete 
.iirreement  with  the  letters  as  published 
:«.  the  Jievfi^  J^^fro^y^'^tice. 

TIk?  personality  of  the  Queen  is  seen 
in  these  letters  in  the  most  significant 
form ;  she  appears  wise,  strong  and  sa- 
uK-ious,  and  awakens  the  highest  sym- 
;vi?hy.  The  K-tters  also  give  decisive 
•Int. -4  for  understanding  the  chief  histori- 
cal questions  ot'  the  times,  as,  for  ex- 
vrnlo,  the  relntii-^n  of  the  French  Court 
•  .  f.>rfiirn  p  ^wors,  .ind  the  attitude  of 
•■le  EmjHi-.'r  Lo.^pt^ld  towards  the  Rev- 
.\!Uion.  T'r.ey  •ihow  incontroveriibly 
•-■  V'  entire  f:i!*i:y  of  the  current  assump- 
••••'1  that  Lv:i<  :ind  Antoinette,  like  the 
K-e!:v-h  eir.igrn ••.:<,  son-jrht  to  bring  about 
I  *!  i  n  V ,^< i  >ii .. :'  K  r r» n ce  hy  f«> re i  gn  po  w  ers : 
■'  i  thit  I.v-^-'ll  ongi:r.i:td  a  great 
• » ju-  Ag:ii:T<:  Fr;;"i»v,  and  so  oco^>!oni-<l 
•^1-  war*  of  tie  Rovolu'.ion.  Of  this 
t  rresiK^nd':!'.?-.,  ti  w.  hardly  any  one  in 
Fr-ir.v-e  t^x^k  r.ry  n  tioe :  nnd  this  fact  is 
i^iaracteri-stio  ot"  the  kind  of  machine 
•"  ^rk  whiv'h  w:is  iVen  r.ian:ifjcturvd,  on 
A  !:ir»^^  «on*;;.  sboct  the  his:ory  of  the 
!*rvo!:uion. 
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Those  that  knew  of  tbeie  letten 
heard,  of  course,  with  liTely  intera■^ 
that  M.  Fcuillet  de  Conches  had  di& 
gently  and  successfully  coUeeted  m  laigB 
number  of  autographs,  in  which  the  Gor> 
respondence  of  Louis  XVL  and  Mini 
Antoinette  figured  in  large  prc^wrtioBiL 
The  publication  of  these  treasures  wn 
looked  for  year  afler  year.  Gonoomtia 
his  History  of  Antoinette,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Lescure  in  iheZi/eo^ikeJPirimem 
LambalUy  gave  some  very  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  these  letters.  It  was  erca 
hinted  that  the  history  of  the  Revela- 
tion would,  by  this  collection,  receiTe  a 
wholly  new  foundation.  So  much  grei^ 
er  was  the  surprise,  when,  last  year,  a 
whole  volume  of  letters  of  the  Qoeca 
was  published,  not  by  M.  Feuillet  ds 
Conches,  but  by  another  person,  the 
Count  d'llunolstein.  The  title^iage  end 
that  these  "*•  were  published  after  origiBal 
documents;"'  the  preface  deckired  thst 
Ant«>inette  frequently  made  serend 
co]Mes  of  her  Itrtters,  so  that  the  fact  ii 
readily  explained  that  the  same  letter 
is  now  found  at  several  places.  The 
Count  did  not  take  any  pains  to  gire 
any  further  particulars  as  to  how  Im 
came  by  these  papers.  A  hu^  part  of 
the  book  was  made  up  of  the  letten  m 
published  in  the  R€V*se  Jiitrog^ectM  : 
but  to  these  were  addevi,  beginning  with 
the  year  1 7 TO,  in  which  Antoinette  wai 
married,  a  series  of  Utters  addressed  to 
tl.e  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  Areh- 
d:;j!:ess  Maria  Christine,  to  the  Emperor 
Jo>ei  h,  the  Princess  Laciballe,  Midsrns 
de  lV'lii;:n:K\  and  Count  Mercj  (the 
Austrian  az:;bassador).  All  these  new 
epistles  are  gtrclal  and  conlial,  and  sd- 
r.;ir.d'y  l<r.:::rg  a  youthful  Princess, of 
lively  percept iousy  moderate  culture  sad 
you'.hf  .1  ziAlveic.  The  tone  and  maoMr 
of  :l.ise  le Iters  were  indeed  Terr  difer 
ent  :r>::n  these  cootuned  in  the  JZsvm; 
y«::  this  seez:ed  perfectly  expficaUe  hf 
the  leni^ih  of  the  iatenrcui^  tiatesad 
the  fearful  impneision  made  bj  the  tiiati 
of  :I:e  Hevoluuoc  The  snceesa  of  ihs 
piiMivni:::?.  was  great;  mo 
mile  acd  female,  were  ennmtnred. 
P^luah'/.o  reviewer  did,  inoeed,  so 
;:.a:  :Ve  silcr^r*  of  the  Count  j 
s*.>.:r^*<s  was  no:  asspiosous;  also^  thift 
s.^r.:e  forrr^al  ciitter*  were  iucmiect  ' 
tr.it  the  Q::een  never  s^ned  her  niBl 
(^  here)   Maria  Astotuettu,  but  ou^ 
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Antoinette ;  that  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Christine  was  never  called  in  the  family 
Christine  (as  in  the  letters),  but  always 
Maria.  Still  the  material  interest  in  the 
letters,  as  bringing  new  facts  to  light, 
was  so  great,  that  such  slight  exceptions 
had  hardly  any  weight. 

A  few  mouths  after  this  the  book  of 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  also  made  its 
appearance.    The  author  came  forward 
with  a  much  more  imposing  mien.     "  I 
here  give,"  so  begins  his  preface,  "  let- 
tei-s   and  documents,   collected    during 
twentv  years  in  the  archives  of  France, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Sweden ;  archives 
of  old  families  have  come  to  my  aid ; 
personal  recollections  have    completed 
my  materials."    The  author  complains 
of  the  mass  of  fictitious  documents  in 
circulation  relating  to  that  period,  and 
expressly  asserts  that  there  is  only  one 
proof  of  genuineness,  and  that  is,  "  the 
autograph."    In  the  book  itself  there  are 
first  published  some  of  the  lettere  made 
known   by  Hunolstein,   correcting    the 
dates  here  and  there,  and  professing  to 
give  the  text  after  the  original  manu- 
scripts.   Among    these   are   also   some 
short  letters  of  Louis  XVI.,  two  series 
of  letters  by  Madame  Elizabeth,  some 
hitherto  unknown  epistles  of  the  Queen ; 
several  statesmen,  ministers  and  diplo- 
matists are  represented  ;  and  the  letters 
published  in  the  Revue  Retrospective  are 
not  lacking.    The  two  volumes  of  this 
collection  already  published  come  down 
to  1791. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  these 
letters,  the  sources  are  assigned  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  correspondence  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  But  in  respect  to  a  still 
greater  number,  we  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  general  assurance  con- 
tained in  the  preface,  without  being  told 
whether  the  custodians  of  the  archives 
referred  to  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
made  him  a  present,  with  illegal  gener- 
osity, of  the  original  autographs  ;  or 
why  the  editor,  if  he  only  took  a  copy, 
confined  himself  to  so  few  and  such  un- 
important excerpts,  when  he  had  before 
him  all  the  treasures  of  the  archives. 
For  no  one  can  possibly  claim  that  our 
historical  knowledge  of  these  times  is 
sensibly  enriched  by  this  new  publica- 
tion. It  was  already  known  that  Louis 
XVI.,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  sent 
Madame  Da  Barry  off,  and  appointed 


new  ministers ;  the  letters  here  printed 
say  nothing  about  the  motives  or  per- 
sons that  led  him  to  select  the  new  min- 
istry.   A  letter  of  Louis,  on  the  famous 
Necklace  Case,  tells  ns  that  he  was  very 
angiy  with  Cardinal  Rohan  ;  and  one  of 
Maria  Antoinette,  that  she  was  troubled 
by  the  decision  of  the  Parliament.    From 
Ranke's  admirable  work  on  the  Notables 
(Schmidt,     Zeitschrift     f.    Geschichte^ 
Bd,  v.^   we   have    known,   ever    since 
1846,  that  the  imperial  archives  of  Paris 
contain  a  large  number  of  important  let- 
ters and  documents  in  respect  to  Calonne 
and  the  Notables  of  1787.     M.  Feuil- 
let de  Conches  has  not  got  hold  of  any 
of  them,  excepting  some  very  unimpor- 
tant notes  of  Louis  to  Calonne  and  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  On  the  last  days  of 
the  ministry  of  Brienne  and  the  recall  of 
Neckar,  he  gives  a  long  series  of  interest- 
ing letters  from  the  Queen,  from  Mercy 
and  from  Brienne.    These  would  be  in- 
structive and  important,  had  not  a  con- 
temporaneous author,  Soulavie,  already 
published  the  contents  from  Brienne's  pa- 
pers.   The  work  is  somewhat  fuller  in 
relation  to  the  first  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, than  on  those  matters  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  old  R6gime ;  but  who 
that  has  had  access,  as  M.  de  Conches 
avers  that  he  has,   to  the  archives  of 
Petersburg,  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  not 
in  duty  bound  to  come  before  the  pub- 
lic  with  more  than  the  spare  crumbs 
which  he  gives  us  ? 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  Ritter  von 
Arneth  was  published  very  soon  after 
that  of  Feuillet,  and  those  that  read  it 
were  at  once  led  to  some  very  different 
reflections  upon  the  two  French  collec- 
tions. Arneth  gives,  as  befits  a  thorough 
editor,  the  most  exact  information  as  to 
the  state  of  his  documents.  They  all 
came  from  the  Vienna  archives— the  let- 
ters of  Antoinette  in  the  original,  those 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  copies  taken  in  every 
instance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Em- 
press before  the  letters  were  sent.  Un- 
fortunately, some  numbers  of  the  series 
are  lost,  and  others  are  not  printed  on 
account  of  the  private  nature  of  the  con- 
tents. Of  the  published  letters,  the  first 
is  from  Maria  Antoinette  a  few  weeks 
after  her  marriage — the  last  is  from  the 
Empress  a  few  weeks  before  her  death. 
Comparing  this  collection  with  those 
of  the  two  Frenchmen,  it  appears,  first 
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of  all,  that  Arneth  gives,  from  the  year 
1770  to  1780,  ninety -two  letters ;  Hunol- 
stcin,  in  the  same  period,  has  forty-five, 
and  Feuillet  twenty-one.  It  appears 
further,  that  of  the  German  collection 
only  a  single  letter  is  found  in  the 
French,  and  that  the  French  editors 
were  as  ignorant  of  the  other  ninety-one 
as  were  the  Vienna  archives  of  the  fifty 
difierent  letters  published  by  Hunolstein 
and  Feuillet.  Further,  it  is  very  mani- 
fest, from  even  a  rapid  perusal,  that  on 
the  one  side  the  ninety  letters  of  the 
German  collection  have,  from  first  to 
last,  one  and  the  same  stamp,  one  and 
the  same  style  of  thought  and  speech ; 
and  on  the  other  side  it  is  no  less  clear 
that  the  fifty  letters,  peculiar  to  the  two 
Frenchmen,  jnust  also  have  come  un- 
mistakably from  one  and  the  same  au- 
thor, from  one  and  the  same  hand,  writ- 
ten out,  we  may  say,  with  one  and  the 
same  pen.  But,  in  fine,  it  is  only  too 
soon  apparent,  that  this  hand  could 
never  have  been  that  of  the  Queen 
Maria  Antoinette.  The  contrast  is  so 
plain,  so  sharp,  that  this  alone  would 
be  enough  to  raise  the  gravest  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  letters 
printed  in  Paris.  The  thing  appears  so 
evident  to  Herr  Arneth,  that  he  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  say  a  single 
word  in  evidence.  And  yet,  can  it  be 
poKHible  that  all  the  originals  of  the 
Count  Vogt  d'Hunolstein,  and  all  the 
.'iuto$;raphs  of  the  former  collection  of 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  are  really  only 
the  work  of  a  fabricator  ?  Is  there  no 
possibility  of  bringing  the  two  series  of 
fetters  into  unison  ;  or,  at  least  of  show- 
ing the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  French 
papers? 

We  will  attempt  to  exhibit  the  state 
of  the  case  in  some  detail.  A  point  of 
decisive  moment  in  the  life  of  Maria  An- 
toinette was,  of  course,  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  her  husband's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  May  10th,  1774.  Hu- 
nolstein, now,  has  no  less  than  eight  let- 
ters from  April  30th  to  May  18th,  in 
which  Maria  Antoinette  reports,  with  a 
i-apid  pen,  to  her  mother  and  the  rest  of 
her  family  by  turns,  every  phase  of  the 
sickness,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
cease, and  whatever  occurred  during  the 
first  days  of  her  life  as  Queen.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  short  notes,  writ- 
ten under  the  highest  excitement,  and 


giving  accounts  of  the  pasung  hour,  b- 
terspersed  with  impaBrioned  ories  of  n^ 
fering,  of  childlike  love,  of  fear  befiNt 
the  new  burden  of  royalty,  and  of  kw 
ing  for  help  and  oounseL  ^  The  whom 
family,"  she  writes  April  80th«  ^  is  fflUl 
with  terror ;  I  am  made  siok  by  then 
scenes ;  the  Dauphin  is  stagnant  irith 
fear."  On  May  5th,  she  writes:  ^^Theefh 
increase.  May  God  help  us  I  I  kiss  joar 
hand  reverently,  and  commend  all  of  ai 
to  your  prayers."  On  the  8th  she  de- 
scribes how  the  sacrament  waa  brong^ 
to  the  King  in  presence  of  the  nml 
family,  of  the  whole  coart  and  the  nua- 
isters ;  that  there  was  a  nniTeraal  weep- 
ing without  a  word  spoken ;  they  looked 
at  one  another  without  seeing  any  oiia 
On  the  10th :  ^^  God  be  with  ua^the  tBag 
died  about  noon,  after  he  had,  yesterday, 
received  extreme  unction  widi  deep  d^ 
votion  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  The 
Danphin  and  myself  are  full  of  fear  on 
coming  to  the  throne  while  adli  ss 
young."  On  the  11th  she  implores  hsr 
brother  Joseph,  with  folded  nands,  to 
give  her  his  experience  as  a  eaide  on  hsr 
entrance  into  a  future  so  fall  of  daogsr* 
ous  cliffs.  At  the  same  time  ahe  ei 
plains  to  her  mother  of  the  totid  in 
perience  of  the  Dauphin,  who  had  i 
become  more  composed,  but  waa  alws|s 
coming  to  weep  with  her.  She  then  m- 
capitulates  the  story  of  the  siekness  ef 
Louis  XY.,  and  laments  that  he  letainsd 
his  consciousness  to  the  last  moment^  ss 
he  had  the  greatest  fear  of  death  ;  ds^ 
herself,  was  under  great  anxietj  abeot 
the  small-pox,  and  liad  repeatedly  un- 
plored  her  husband  to  have  himsdf  n- 
oculatcd  ;  and,  in  fine,  she  complsfai 
somewhat  of  the  silence  of  the  B3ng  who 
did  not  enter  into  her  suggestions  aboal 
the  restoration  of  ChoiseuU  On  the  ISIh 
she  writes,  that  ^^  the  Du  Barry"  has  bssa 
shut  up  for  some  time  in  a  cloister ;  thst 
she  is  bad,  but  not  malidons;  that  her 
family  are  more  mean  than  heissV; 
there  is  a  rain  of  books  and  gamphlBt^ 
by  great  politicians,  diBoouTSing  abesi 
the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  then  shs 
concludes :  "  Dearest  sister,  why  will  tm 
not  make  a  short  journey  heref  Mr 
God!  I  a  Queen,  and  so  young  IB 
is  terrible!''  And  in  jnst  the  ssae 
style  she  prattles,  on  the  18th,  abont^thf 
sickness  of  their  aunt,  and  the  < 
sentiments  of  her  consort. 
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Oompare,  now,  with  all  this,  the  let- 
ter to  the  Empress,  of  May  14th,  as 
given  by  Ameth.  "Mercy  will  have 
given  you  the  particulars  of  our  great 
misfortune  ;"  thus  she  begins,  referring 
only  to  Mercy  and  not  to  any  preceding 
letters  fbom  herself.  "  Happily  the  King 
was  conscious  up  to  his  last  moments, 
and  his  end  was  very  edifying.  The 
new  King  seems  to  have  the  love  of  his 
people ;  he  has  distributed  200,000  francs 
among  the  poor ;  since  the  death  of  his 
father  he  is  constantly  at  work  and  writ- 
ing letters.  He  is  certainly  economical, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  his  people  happy. 
He  shows  always  a  great  desire  and  need 
of  learning  his  duties ;  Gk>d  will  bless 
bis  good  will."  Then  she  mentions  cur- 
sorily, that  they  have  sent  off  "the 
creature  "  and  all  that  bear  her  scanda- 
lous name.  She  adds  that  she  is  ofben 
importaned  to  intercede  with  the  King 
to  be  mild  towards  her,  and  that  she  is 
indined  to  do  so ;  but  the  association 
of  ideas  then  brings  her  to  speak  of  Es- 
terhazy — and  there  follows  a  long  appeal 
.  in  favor  of  this  Hungarian,  who  bad  pro- 
'  voked  the  Empress.  After  an  allusion 
to  Aunt  Adelaide,  she  again  speaks  of 
her  Vienna  acquaintance,  and  relates  the 
pleasure  she  had  in  appointing  a  Lothrin- 
gian  to  be  her  almoner.  She  closes  with 
warm  thanks  to  her  mother,  who  had 
obtained  for  her  this  brilliant  position. 
The  young  King  adds  a  short  postscript, 
speaking  of  his  attachment  to  the  Em- 
press, and  how  much  he  would  like  to 
nave  her  advice  in  these  first  moments  of 
oare,  and  thanks  her  for  her  daughter, 
with  whom  he  was  as  content  as  man 
could  be.  Antoinette  adds  a  word  of 
excuse  for  his  not  having  written  his 
letter  by  itself,  and  says  that  he  has  very 
much  to  do  and  is  very  bashful;  and 
that  his  last  words  show,  that,  with  all 
his  tenderness,  he  will  not  spoil  her  by 
stale  compliments. 

Taking  with  this  the  reply  of  the  Em- 
press of  May  30th,  in  which  she  answers 
the  above  letter,  in  all  its  parts,  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  thereby  expressly  says 
that,  beside  this  letter,  they  had  not  had 
any  news  in  Vienna  fh>m  the  French 
Court — no  farther  evidence  is  needed  to 
prove  that  the  whole  series  of  the  Hu- 
nolstein  letters,  from  April  30th  to  May 
18th,  never  existed — ^that  they  are  forger- 
iea  firom  Uie  first  word  to  the  last.    It  is 


not  necessary  to  recount  the  partioidar 
errors  of  the  falsifier  —  the  attendaD4}e 
of  the  royal  family  at  the  sacrament^ 
the  mild  judgment  of  Antoinette  about 
Madame  Du  Barry,  her  grief  at  the  fear 
of  death  shown  by  Louis  XV.,  her  insist- 
ing upon  the  inoculation  of  the  Dauphin 
(while  her  mother,  on  June  1st,  congrat- 
ulates her  that  she  had  no  part  in  this 
mistaken  step) ;  all  this  is  not  needed, 
in  addition  to  the  documentary  certainty, 
to  show  that  Mana  Antoinette  sent  m 
May  only  one  letter  to  her  family,  that 
of  May  14th. 

Eight  inventions,  eight  falsifications, 
in  one  breath !  And  just  here  we  must 
repeat  the  remark,  that  the  style  of  this 
pseudo- Antoinette  is  the  same  through- 
out all  the  fifty  letters  of  the  two  French 
editors,  and  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  Vienna  collection. 

But  let  us  continue  the  comparison  in 
detail : 

In  the  year  1771  Mana  Theresa  is 
constantly  reverting  to  the  theme  that 
her  daughter  is  not  sufficiently  friendly 
and  civil  to  Madame  Du  Barry.  In  the 
very  first  letter  of  Arneth's  collection  An- 
toinette calls  her  "  the  most  silly  and  most 
impertinent  creature  in  the  world,"  and 
manifests  towards  her,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Dauphin,  a  cool  and  silent 
politeness.  The  Empress  fears  the  worst 
consequences  from  this  course,  and  warns 
Antoinette  not  to  be  so  much  influenced 
by  the  aunts,  Adelaide,  Victoire,  and  So- 
phia. After  several  letters  have  been  pass- 
ed between  them  on  the  matter,  the  Dau- 
phiness  declares  in  fine,  that,  though  she 
was  intimate  with  the  aunts,  yet  ia 
matters  of  honor  she  does  not  allow  her- 
self to  be  determined  by  anybody.  These 
letters  are  from  July  to  December,  1771* 

What  are  we  now  to  say,  when,  in 
contrast  with  these  facts,  the  Hunolstein 
Antoinette  writes  to  her  mother,  Dec 
7th,  1771,  that  the  King  is  very  kind  to 
her ;  but  as  to  the  aunts,  who  are  some- 
times demonstrative,  and  sometimes  cold 
and  scornful,  she  has  not  yet  any  definite 
notion  of  their  sentiments ;  but,  perhaps, 
she  judges  them  untruly!  As  to  Madame 
Du  Barry,  she  says  that  she  has  not 
hitherto  named  her  to  her  mother,  add- 
ing, ^^  I  have  demeaned  myself  towards 
her  weakness  with  all  the  reserve  which 
you  have  recommended  to  me."  On  all 
points  the  Antoinette  of  Hunolstein  is  in 
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flagrant  contradiction  with  the  genuine. 
This  letter  writer  was  doubtless  not  able 
to  believe  that  the  prudish  Maria  The- 
resa could  be  so  condescending  to  the 
Du  Barry,  in  spite  of  the  earlier  and 
well-known  correspondence  with  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  And  as  to  the 
aunts,  these  spurious  letters  give  such  a 
representation  of  the  Queen's  behavior 
towards  them  as  might  have  been 
sketched  from  the  narrative  of  Madame 
de  Cam  pan  in  the  year  1870. 

The  relation  of  the  Queen  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  is  not  treated  any  more 
correctly  than  that  to  Madame  Du  Barry 
and  the  aunts.  An  alleged  letter  of  the 
Queen  (dated  in  Ilunolstein's  work,  Au- 
gust 16th,  17V5,  in  Feuillet's  April  16th, 
17V8 — BO,  remarks  the  latter  exact  edi- 
tor, it  is  dated  in  "the  autograph"), 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  Princess. 
The  Queen  writes  in  full  about  the  violent 
and  rude  character  of  her  sister-in-law 
Elizabeth  ;  though  she  had  had  some  in- 
struction, yet,  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  she  had  changed  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  since  then  Elizabeth 
was  full  of  the  strangest  religious  zeal, 
and  wanted  to  become  a  nun,  but  the 
King  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  she 
(the  Queen)  induced  the  King  to  fit  up 
for  the  Princess,  before  the  usual  time, 
an  establishment  by  herself,  so  as  to 
bring  her  to  other  thoughts ;  and  that 
Louis  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  this 
course. 

Xow,  this  bit  of  history  related  in 
such  a  lively  style  cannot  have  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1775.    For  the  Queen 
on  the  14th  July  wrote  to  her  mother 
that  she  was  enchanted  with  the  tender- 
ness of  Elizabeth.     She  says  that,  after 
the  departure  of  Clotilde,  August  28th, 
Elizabeth  was  sick  from  grief,  and  the 
Queen  was  so  drawn  towards  her  that ! 
she   was  afraid   of   attaching  her  too . 
closely  to  herself,  while  it  was  for  Eliza- 
beth's interest  to  be  soon  married  ;  and  , 
then  she  speaks  about  a  marriage  al- ; 
liance  with  Portugal,  though  Elizabeth  ' 
was  now  only  eleven  years  old.    The : 
date  of  the  letter  as  given  by  Ilunol- 
stein  (Aug.  16th,  1 775),  is  in  absolute  dis- 
agreement with  these  dates.     We  turn 
then  to  the  "  autograph"   of  Feuillet, 
which  dates  this  letter  April  16th,  1778. 
But  it  is  as  impossible  that  this  letter 
could  have  been  written  then  as  three  i 


years  before.  The  Queen  in  1 7  78  wrote  to 
her  mother,  March  25th,  and  April  10th ; 
and  the  answer  of  Maria  Theresa  Rhon 
incontestably  that  there  ooald  not  have 
been  any  third  letter,  of  the  date  April 
1 6th,  between  these.  The  Qaeen  on  Ibj 
5th  does,  indeed,  mention  the  plan « 
giving  to  the  young  Princesa  a  boase  bf 
herself,  but  not,  as  the  pseudo-Antoinette 
says,  as  an  antidote  to  her  cloister  fin- 
cies,  but  on  account  of  the  preg^noy  cf 
the  Queen  and  the  impossibility  of  edu- 
cating Elizabeth  with  the  expected  diild 
of  the  King. 

Even  in  respect  to  this  child  the  royil 
mother  is  represented  in  a  very  different 
way  in  Hunolstein  from  that  fonnd  in 
Arneth's  letters.  In  the  Hnnolstein  ool- 
lection  the  Queen  writes,  April  14th, If  78^ 
that  she  is  in  the  Trianon  with  the  Kingi 
Elizabeth,  and  her  sisters-in-law,  and 
that  all  around  her  are  brilliant  flowers; 
that  in  her  quality  as  mother  she  thinki 
her  daughter  to  be  the  fairest  child  in 
all  France ;  that  the  King  thinks  the 
same,  and  that  the  little  one  has  already 
laughed  once  in  his  face :  ^^  but  I  cannot 
find  out  that  the  baby  can  do  anything 
yet  but  pout,  but  she  pouts  in  a  veiy 
genteel  way."  This  charming  pictnrs 
unfortunately  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The 
real  Antoinette  removed  to  the  Trianon 
some  time  in  April,  because  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  measles,  and  mnst  on  this 
account  be  separated  for  three  weeks 
from  the  King  who  had  not  had  them. 
She  was  not  living  with  her  daughter 
even  on  the  16th  of  Hay j  she  was  in 
Mai'ly,  and  the  child  in  YersaiUea,  yet 
they  were  allowed  now  and  then  to  les 
one  another. 

These  instances,  it  is  evidenti  admit 
of  BO  doubt  or  contradiction.  The  qae^ 
tion  comes  up,  how  far  we  may  draw 
conclusions  from  them  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  rest  of  the  letters ;  and  in  respeot 
to  this  we  add  some  further  statemenfei: 
In  a  letter  in  Feuillet,  dated  July  S7th« 
1770,  Antoinette  informs  her  sister  thsft 
she  was  just  thinking  of  going  to  Coi^ 
pi6gne ;  but  in  point  of  &ct  she  weol 
there  on  the  18th  of  July.  Hunolsteia 
puts  this  letter  in  1773,  but  the  Coort 
was  that  year  in  Compi&gne  as  eaity 
as  the  ifth  of  July;  and  the  rest 
of  the  letter  shows  clearly  that  tte 
writer  had  in  mind  events  and  ciroaB> 
stances  of  the  year  1770,  and  not  of 
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1778.  And  as  after  this  the  chronologi- 
eal  mistake  is  retained  in  a  letter  of 
Aug.  28th,  1770,  where  Antoinette  again 
says  that  she  has  been  in  Compiegne 
since  the  end  of  July,  it  is  again  appar- 
ent that  the  fabrication  of  these  letters 
follows  a  regular  plan,  and  that  they 
come  from  one  hand.  This  appears  still 
further  from  some  favorite  themes  con- 
tinually recurring,  while  in  the  genuine 
correspondence  there  is  no  trace  of  them. 
In  the  Paris  collections  Antoinette  is 
constantly  complaining  about  the  bur- 
densome etiquette;  and,  also,  that  she 
sees  that  in  the  royal  family  she  is  looked 
upon  as  a  stranger,  and  not  as  French. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  such  declarations  are  quite  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  must  still  be  conceded  that 
it  is  singular  that  the  Paris  collection 
should  not  only  have  letters  not  found  in 
the  Vienna  archives,  but  also  thoughts 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  there.  In  the 
genuine  IjBtters,  corresponding  with  the 
intimate  character  of  a  family  correspond- 
ence, the  small  as  well  as  the  great 
events  of  the  passing  days  are  mentioned. 
The  details  are  often  concrete  and  fa- 
miliar ;  sometimes  the  facts  are  well 
known  and  interesting,  sometimes  insig- 
nificant, and  wholly  indifferent  to  a 
third  party.  But  the  Paris  letters  are 
piquant  throughout,  and  impressive'from 
the  contrast  between  the  official  posi- 
tion of  Antoinette  and  her  naKve  expres- 
sions, as  simple  often  as  those  of  a  wait- 
ing-maid; but  at  the  same  time  they 
ffive  few  details  and  specialties,  except- 
ing such  as  have  long  been  knoWn  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Cam  pan. 

In  fact,  the  forms  of  expression  are 
not  nnfrequently  taken  right  out  of  these 
memoirs,  in  such  a  way  though  that 
while  Madame  de  Campan  relates  the 
matter  with  fitting  expressions  and  in 
its  correct  connections,  the  letter  writer 
repeats  it  in  a  worse  form,  in  a  false 
position,  and  with  manifest  misunder- 
standings. Compare,  for  example,  the 
letter  in  Hunolstein,  Feb.  14th,  1771, 
where  the  mention  of  Metastasio  and 
the  description  of  the  three  aunts  cor- 
responds entirely  with  what  is  found  in 
Madame  de  Cam  pan's  Memoirs  (pp.  21, 
28,  29,  41,  58)  ;  and  the  concise  state- 
ments about  the  aunt  Sophia  are  not  at 
all  intelligible  until  we  resort  to  the 
Memoirs  from  which  they  are  abridged. 


Further,  Hunolstein  gives  nine  letters  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Christine,  from 
August,  1772,  to  April,  1774,  immediate- 
ly preceding  that  fictitious  epistle  about 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  The  whole  nine 
are  full  of  puerile  girl's  talk,  complaints 
about  etiquette,  her  monotonous  life 
(while  the  genuine  Antoinette  writes, 
October  26th,  1776:  "Although  my 
time  is  always  filled  up  here,  yet  I  read 
a  little  every  day") — and  some  stories 
about  the  Court,  and  notices  of  persons. 
These  specialties  are  all  to  be  found  in 
DeCampan's  third  chapter  ;  for  example, 
the  description  of  Clotilde  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  long  nose  of  Count  Artois,  the 
meals  they  had  together,  and  the  private 
theatricals  of  the  Prince.  Two  later 
letters  to  Christine,  in  1777,  describe 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
Versailles ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  state- 
ment in  them  whose  source  cannot  be 
indicated  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Jfcfnoirs.  Thus  Madame  de  Campan 
relates  that,  on  visiting  the  opera,  Joseph 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  back  part  of  the 
box,  but  the  Queen  with  some  violence 
brought  him  to  the  front  and  showed 
him  to  the  public,  who  thereupon  ap- 
plauded, and  demanded,  as  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  chorus  da  capoy 
which  was  put  in  the  play  out  of  honor 
to  the  Queen.  Our  letter  fabricator  now 
gives  it  this  turn,  that  the  Emperor 
kept  in  the  background,  but  "  at  a  deci- 
sive morceau  I  dragged  him  forth,  and 
thus  drew  down  the  greatest  applause." 
Here  the  use  and  change  of  the  original 
are  clear.  The  letter  writer  says,  May 
14th,  that  Joseph  shows  great  kindliness 
to  Elizabeth,  who  "  is  now  a  charming 
character,  and  well  grown  up."  Madame 
de  Campan  says  : "  Joseph  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  then  passing  out  of  childhood,  and 
had  all  the  freshness  of  that  age."  The 
letter  writer  says :  "  I  must  submit  to 
the  custom  of  a  public  mid  -  day  meal, 
which  is  to  me  frightful."  De  Campan 
(p.  101)  mentions  that  Antoinette  was 
very  averse  to  the  custom  of  a  public 
mid-day  meal,  but  had  to  submit  to  it. 
The  addition  of  De  Campan,  "  as  long 
as  she  was  Dauphiness,"  is  overlooked  by 
the  fabricator,  who,  however,  adds  from 
De  Campan  the  remark  that  she  kept 
up  the  family  suppers  with  the  greatest 
perseverance.    Then  the  letter  writer  re- 
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tums  to  auDt  Adelaide,  saying :  ^^  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  suspicion  that  she  does 
not  forgive  me  the  loss  of  the  first  place 
in  the  Oonrt,  which  she  had  to  endure  on 
my  arrival " — a  statement  which  in  De 
Oampan  (p.  72)  is  as  natural  in  respect 
to  the  first  ^ears  of  the  Dauphiness,  as 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Queen  could 
have  said  it  seven  years  later. 

Afler  an  unmeaning  reference  to  aunt 
Victoire  and  Monsieur,  without  any 
transition  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other,  there  follows  the  sentence :  "  No, 
but  keep  still ;  this  is  my  answer ;  but 
everything  now  gives  hope  to  the  con- 
trary." This  is  the  sole  passage  in  the 
Paris  collection  which  alludes  to  the 
prospect  of  Antoinette  becoming  a  moth- 
er, and  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is 
conceived  far  more  in  the  style  adapted 
to  modem  female  readers  than  are  the 
numerous,  unmetaphorica],perfectly  busi- 
ness-like references  to  the  same  subject 
in  the  genuine  correspondence  (e.  g., 
November  15th,  1771 :  "He  loves  me 
much,  and  will  end  all  when  he  shall  be 
less  embarrassed,"  etc.)  Finally,  the 
letter  contains  an  exposition  of  the  favor- 
ite theme  of  the  burdensome  etiquette. 
"The  external  etiquette,"  Antoinette 
is  represented  as  writing,  "  is  x>flen  op- 
pressive enough,  but  the  King  writes  me 
to  conform  to  it  for  the  sake  of  dignity,and 
this  is  reasonable ;  but  it  is  the  etiquette 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  whole  interior 
etiquette,  which  is  odious  to  me ;  there 
are  details  which  weigh  upon  me,  and 
if  I  could  see  you  I  should  have  a  long 
talk  with  you  about  them."  We  can 
very  nearly  conjecture  what  is  meant  by 
this  "  internal  and  external  etiquette"  ; 
it  is  a  wholly  difierent  question  whether 
we  can  ascribe  to  the  Queen  herself  such 
an  awry  and  wholly  un technical  form  of 
expression.  And  to  complete  this,  as  to 
the  dreadful  details,  which  she  cannot 
write,  and  could  at  the  utmost  impart  in 
a  private  conversation  —  such  things, 
which  a  woman  could  not  well  speak  of 
do  not  occur  even  in  the  most  wearisome 
rules  of  etiquette ;  at  the  utmost,  they 
might  come  up  in  the  case  of  childbirth, 
about  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there 
can  be  nothing  here  said.  But  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Campan  solve 
these  difficulties.  She  relates  the  fa- 
mous history  of  the  chemise  which  the 
Queen  was  to  put  on,  and  for  which  she 


had  to  wait  in  tbe  cold  for  a  qvartar  of 
an  hour,  becanse  Bome  new  and  htofctr 
personage  in  charge  of  the  matterlflfC 
coming  in  who  claimed  the  right  of 
handing  the  garment  to  the  Queen.  Tlii 
is  the  detail  *^  which  weight  npon  nM^" 
and  the  modem  public  for  wnom  dril 
letter  writer  is  at  work,  natorally  findek 
much  pleasanter  that  the  Queen  aboeU 
not  enter  into  particulars  in  a  lilts 
about  this  chemise  diffioultj.  Mafla^a 
de  Canipan  relates  further  (itfemojm^  L| 
00) :  '^  In  speaking  about  etiqoettei  I  de 
not  refer  to  that  majeslio  order  mtik- 
lished  in  all  courts  for  days  of  ceremoaf ; 
I  speak  of  the  minute  rales  whieh  ]mi^ 
sue  us  royjiX  persons  into  oar  aMit 
secret  interior — ^int^rieur  le  pins  seeret* 
This  is  intelligent  and  intdligiUe ;  it  ii 
the  irreproachable  original  oat  of  wUA 
this  letter  fabricator  has  made  his  siai^ 
ment  about  *^  etiquette  ext^rifore"  aid 
'^  etiquette  tonte  mt^ri^nre." 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  Uie  nnmber  of 
these  instances.  From  De  Campan  aia 
taken  the  complaint  about  **  rdgaiM  jM 
young,"  May  10th,  1774 ;  the  caffiag  ihi 
Trianon  ''  little  Yienna,"  Oetober  tth| 
1775 ;  the  words  to  her  danehter  aftv 
her  birth,  December^  1778 ;  the  soagof 
the  Poissards  upon  the  Danphin^xitf* 
vember  21st,  1881 — ^yet  I  break  off  sa 
as  not  to  weary  the  reader  byfiutlMr 
proofs  of  a  fact  which  is  so  pLyn.  We 
nave  said  that  it  can  be  proved  iritfc 
convincing  arguments  tha^  a  fall  i 
of  these  letters  are  spurious.  These  i 
through  the  whole  period  whieh 
under  investigation ;  toey  are  i 
to  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  1 

ily  with  whom  the  Queen  is  ref 

in  the  Paris  collections  as  in  ( 
ence ;  and  the  other  letters  addrasssd 
to  these  same  correspondents  entin^ 
agree  in  tone  and  ezpresuon  with  thsss 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  false.  Oa  tks 
other  hand  the  Antoinette  of  the  itiasth 
letters  is  entirely  diffensnt  from  her  i 
the  Hnnolstein  and  Feaillet 
The  former  is  more  quiet^  more* 
fied,  if  you  please  more  drv,  in  thei 
of  her  communications;  oat  ah 
possessed,  thoughtful,  and  in  the  I 
degree  amiable  in  her  tender  rm 
towards  her  mother.  We  have 
her  many  details  of  not  n 
but  sometimes  we  are  told  of  i 
and  instructive  &cts ;  ai^  fiir 
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her  share  in  the  diplomacy  of  1778,  her 
aversion  to  Turgot,  her  bitterness 
against  the  English  constitation.  But 
the  Antoinette  of  the  Paris  letters  is 
amnsing^  coquettish,  negligently  gra- 
cious. In  what  she  tells  she  confines 
herself  to  the  best-known  t'hings,  and  is 
not  always  exact  in  style  and  chronol- 
ogy. Even  where  positive  proofs  of 
Suriousness  are  lacking,  the  general 
aracter  of  the  compilation  is  decisive. 
The  letters  of  the  Queen  before  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  as  they  stand  in  Hu- 
nolstein  and  Feuillet,  must  all  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  authentic  materials  of 
history. 

We  hardly  need  say  that  we  agree 
with  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  when,  in 
all  controversies  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  a  document,  he  assigns  the  highest 
yalue  to  autographs ;  nor  yet,  that  we 
are  entirely  convinced  that  he  really 
believes  in  his  collection  of  autographs. 
But  he  is  not  the  first  autograph-collector 
whose  seal  has  made  him  the  victim  of  a 
deceiver ;  and  the  forger  who  deceived 
him  was  by  no  means  a  stupid  fellow. 
He  has,  indeed,  made  li^ht  work  in  the 
examination  of  the  historic  facts  on 
which  he  builds  his  fabric ;  besides  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Oampan,  he  has 
at  the  utmost  consulted  only  one  and 
another  of  the  contemporaneous  news- 
papers, and  then  written  out  the  letters 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  which  he 
thus  attained  of  a  young  and  inexperi- 
enced Queen,  full  of  the  joys  of  life. 
But  this  fabricator  has  known  how  to 
keep  on  this  mask  in  admirable  style  in 
letters  to  the  mother,  sisters,  brothers 
and  friends;  and  what  will  always  be 
reckoned  as  a  service  to  literature,  he 
has  contrived  under  this  mask  to  gain 
the  applause  of  the  public,  and,  above 
all,  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  MM. 
Paul  Vogt  d'Hunolstein  and  Feuillet  de 
Conches. 


13ie  Satotday  Bevlmr. 

tHE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
MECCA   PILGRIMS. 

The  attention  of  Europe  has  been  call- 
ed by  the  French  government  to  the 
fearful  condition  of  the  annual  Mecca 
caravans.  Mecca  this  year  has  certainly 
been  the  birth-place  of  the  cholera  that 


hangs  at  present  over  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  columns  of  pilgrims  that 
^ock  yearly  to  the  Caaba  from  Egypt, 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad,  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  numbers  and  their  filth ; 
and  the  ships  that  bring  worshippers 
from  Suez,  by  the  way  of  Tambu,  Jed- 
dah,  and  other  seaports  are  simply  mag- 
azines of  dirt  and  of  disease.  The  religion 
of  Mohammed  is  in  theory  a  wholesome 
and  a  sanitary  one.  Cleanliness,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  prophet,  is 
one  half  of  the  faith,  and  the  key  of 
prayer.  In  the  first  ages,  our  fore- 
fathers long  languished  in  ignoran  ce  of 
the  art  of  washing,  down  to  the  times  of 
Abraham  himself,  when  an  angel  was 
sent  expressly  to  teach  the  unaccustomed 
patriarch  how  to  perform  the  curious 
and  unknown  rite.  But  though  water, 
as  the  believer  learns  from  his  Koran, 
will  happily  abound  in  Paradise,  it  is  in 
the  desert  a  rarer  luxury;  and  the 
holy  precept  which  permits  the  Moham- 
medan, for  all  purposes  of  ablution,  to 
employ  a  handful  of  fine  sand,  is  a  con- 
cession partly  to  the  necessities,  and 
partly  perhaps  to  the  indolence,  of  the 
earthly  pilgrim.  Despite  the  anxious 
admonition  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  clean- 
liness throughout  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
is  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  A 
multitude  ot  human  beings,  of  every 
country  and  degree,  huddled  pell-mell 
with  dromedaries,  horses,  asses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  constitutes  the  procession; 
vermin  of  all  kinds  fiourish  and  abound  ; 
but  the  patient  believer,  when  once  he 
has  put  on  the  sacred  habit,  is  bidden 
by  the  rules  of  his  faith  to  abjure  the  in- 
human practice  of  insecticide.  In  such 
a  motley  gathering  the  elements  of  pes- 
tilence exist  already,  but  they  are  fos- 
tered and  increased  by  other  unhealthy 
incidents  of  pilgrimage.  The  Korban 
Beiram,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  feast  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  an  older  superstition  per- 
haps than  that  of  Mohammed  still  dimly 
survives  in  the  yearly  slaughter  of  in- 
numerable victims.  Their  putrefied  re- 
mains add  to  the  corruption  that  is 
breeding  already  in  the  air,  and  make 
the  prevalent  filth  and  impurity  still 
more  dangerous  and  deadly.  Of  late 
the  number  of  pilgrims  had  been  believed, 
upon  fair  authority,  to  be  on  the  decline ; 
but  we  hear  that  this  year  the  crowds 
amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred  thou- 
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.'.'I   »  .'I'l' r.:/ r'-'l  ;'''I  '^Aar-Uth'?  pre-  I'oincr   roand    or   Hving  orer  iL    Tke 
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ffii'K'f.     T)i".  pilririrfi  h:in'I^  w^r^;  at  on  re  transatlantic  con  tro  venial  ist,  in 

/!'/  irrin>//|,  ;iri']    rr.'fn;   f>.an   dedmatc;^].  of  commercial  enthn$iasm,  asserta  tliBt 

ft  U  fli«'  rhnr;i'rffTi^ti'!  of  that  awful  peH-  the  providential  mission  of  cholera  is  to 

hi/  ri"T  fli^if,  iu  Kfo'U  rrinltinly  an/]  frnct-  cfltablish  the  utter  futility  of  qoaiantine; 

ify  v/iMio»if.  vi«iiM«?  /■'»nta;(ion  ;  and  in  a  and  careful  observers,  while  thejr  maj 

fi-.v  rriorrtliq  thr;  rholf-ra  wn<i  H|/reading  hesitate  to  prononnoe  on  the  subject  of 

f'>w;irdM  Ki^ypt,  Syrin,  and  C*onfttantino-  cholera,   will  perhaps  agree  that  sack 
\Ai-^  find  Rfr-Mdily  rnovin'^  aH  unual  from  ;  will  at  least  be  one  of  its  resnlta. 
thf  I',  mf  iit'Oti  ihf  WcKt.                          I     Touching    Quarantine,    the    French 

T'l  thf   rn-ri'-h  f;'>v(*rnmf*nt    brilonpi  have  taken  a  strong  and  vigorous  IiMi 

fhi<  <rf'dit.  of  \\A\\u\f  Hornn  time   Hince  In  1^51,  an  Internatjonal  Sanitarjr  Con- 

di^|irii»  h'd  n  ni«di«'al  roinmirtHion  to  the  ' 
K'lui,  In  «'i(dy  tlii»  «'hol«Ta  in  itH  origin, 
fo  \u\'VK\\\ji\\v  It.N  ('hrir.'icicr,  nnd  tlut  laws 
Mint  niMilfifi*  itM  ?n;irrli.  'Hm  informa- 
lifiti  riTi'lvi'tj  frofii  (Miimnlnr  a/^HitH  and 
fMiiit  rniiiiniMKiniii>nt  rilikr  havo  led  the 
rii'iiili   ffMvrrnini'nt     to   th«  concluHion 


fcrence  was  held  at  Paris,  upon  their  i 
vitation,  nnd  envoys  were  accredit^  to 
it  from  England,  Russia,  Spain,  Anstfia, 
Italy,  and  Turkey.  After  long  delibera^ 
tion,  the  Conference  agreed  upon  a  ff^ 
port.  A  convention  was  drawn  up,  nd 
Hubmttted  for  approval  by  the  varioM 

\\\\\  ihi«  Ml !i  |iilf:rifiifiiro  Ih  aHpmi!H  of'  representatives  to  their  Iionfe  Govern* 

]M-:tittiii>i«  riMiHi'.     The  introduction  of '  ments.     Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  oos 

'  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  Modi 
tcrranonn  seaboard  to  indorse  the  opia- 
ions  of  their  envoys,  this  convention  M 
through.    Five  or    six    yeara    later  t 


Hfi'inn  iMivtiriiliiiii  ftnly  nink(»H  llu*  dangers 
fririili'i'  llitin  pv«M'.  During  ihn  pasnago 
iliiiMi^h  Iho  di'NiM'l,  tho  pilgriniH,  at  nil 
pviiiiH,    WfTo  in    tlio  opiMi   nir ;    nnd   n 

IimIIiiu-i  Jiiurnt^y   nlliMviMl  HiiniiMcnt  tinio  |  sooond  Conference  was  again    hold  It 

r.»i   tho  "rli'ini'iits  of  diso:iso  whioh  thoy  PanH,  which  was  destined  in  its  tarn  to 

ritniiMl  with   ihrm   to  bo   dis^ipatod  or  prove  equally  abortive.    The  petsiiteol 

ili^-)irMi  d.     'ritii!i«i:tndM  now  go  and  ro-  enorgy  of  the  French  govemment  waif 

I  in  II  liy  "r.i,  in  tho  niosi  cnuvdod  and  bo  oxplainod  by  the  extreme  loooea  iih 

inilMii.iiit  ol'  «hipN  ;    stud  nnh:»ppily  for  tliotod  on  Fron oh  commerce  by  the  Wf^ 

I  ho  iiuniiiy    tor  whioh  thoy  :)ro  bound, '  torn  of  quarantine — losses  which   OOBO 

I  ho  \o^  \.m'»  i-4  «,»,Mi  ti>or.     That  oholora  timo  sinoo  wore  stated  to  amount  to  the 

il  ihn*4  I  noi'ndor«i1,  it' not  prop:i;;atod«  is  oxtravagnnt  figure  of  one  bundled  fld- 

pt.'\od  b>   our   iv^vnt  o\p<M'ionoo :  and  lions  of  trancs  per  annmn.     So  high  an 


tho  n.\t   quo*iion  to  oonsidor   is  how  ostimato  oannoi  but  have  been 

Km  .M^o  K\\\  nil  rt  iho  o\  il.    1*1111  ing  asido  on  oonsidorablo  exasrgeration.     Botthift 

ihoobxioii^  pioiv^iiiion  1 1*  sot:in«:  onoN  tho  atMin.-;!   injury  is  great  has  alwafS 

own  hou^o  in  «MsbM.  \\wvi>  aiv  iwo  vixal  boon  adniittoti,  .and  is  implied  again  tus 

ni.  iho.lv  M'  iM  ip|»!in«:  \k\\\\  iho  o^.^lora.  month  in  iho  report  of  M.  Behic     Qw 

Pio  firvi  IN  \\w  M\\u\\yyw\  ard  >oi^^i  nhai  aniino  boing  thu<  most  noxiooa  to  eon^ 

di'.  ri'.liii  .1  *\  vf,  ni  ot' qo,-\v:U'.:nio.     Kvor  »u^r*v    nrd  inrnvnons    to    cholera,  the 

*m,.    'iv  ir.x,  rti.'n,  •>.:b%4N^iw*i^iN   to  thr  Fivrob  pr^Mv^so  10  fall  back  upon  an  A 

t'liji^^.b*.  iT..'  ».\vi,:u  .  f"  q  .-^'-.-^ ;.:•:': o  V.as  torr^^iivo  oxwiient*     It  is  not  ""' 
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rest  it  en  route.  Is  it  possible  by  any 
means  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  pestilence  centres  of  the 
£a8t  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  of  the 
abortive  sanitary  conferences  of  1861  and 
1866  have  never,  we  believe,  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Without  doubt, 
the  documents  are  voluminous,  but  they 
must  as  certainly  contain  much  interest- 
ing matter.  Lord  St.  Germans,  in  1852, 
moved  for  the  printing  of  some  of  the 
papers  connected  with  the  earlier  Con- 
gress, but  at  the  request  of  the  Derby 
Ministry  the  motion  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  abeyance.  It  was  represented  at 
that  time  that  their  publication  would 
only  impede  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed Convention  by  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  reason — if  it  ever  was  worth  any- 
thing, which  we  doubt  —  no  longer 
exists;  and  a  selection,  at  all  events, 
from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
might  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  nc?ct 
issue  of  the  Bluebook.  If  we  mistake 
not,  something  like  the  question  now 
raised  by  M.  Behic  was  raised,  if  not  de- 
b/tted,  before  the  first  Conference.  It 
was  doubtless  part  of  the  project  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  vain  precautions  of  quar- 
.intine  a  stable  system  of  sanitary  super- 
vision in  the  East.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  idea  was  elaborated 
in  the  discussion,  or  dwelt  upon  in  the 
final  report.  The  French  government 
now  recur  to  it  again,  and  are  anxious 
that  quarantine,  if  it  is  not  altogether  to 
be  replaced,  may  at  all  events  be  supple- 
mented by  some  such  scheme.  ^^It  is 
not  sufficient,"  says  M.  Behic,  "to  op- 
pose to  the  cholera,  upon  each  of  the 
stages  it  traverses,  obstacles  which  in- 
flict real  injury  on  commerce,  and  only 
offer  to  the  public  health  guaranties  too 
often  powerless.  It  is,  above  all,  nec- 
essary to  organize  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture a  system  of  preveptive  measures 
connected  with  the  terri tonal  authorities 
by  means  of  international  arrangements." 
There  is  nothing  that  alarms  English 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  so  thorough- 
ly as  any  proposal  emanating  from  Paris 
to  take  the  affairs  of  the  East  under  the 
international  care  of  Europe.  But  this 
jealousy  of  French  ambition,  however  in- 
stinctive, may  be  carried  too  far.  It 
would  bo  carried  to  an  extreme  if  it 


were  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  or  Christianity, 
or  with  the-  public  health  of  Europe. 
The  one  thing  to  be  investigated  is, 
whether  any  serious  good  can  be 
achieved  by  European  mediation  or  in- 
terference. The  French  evidently  think 
it  can,  and  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
it  cannot.  M.  Behic  limits  hinlself  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  thorough  system 
of  observation  and  surveillance  should 
be  established  at  Jeddah  or  Suez ;  and 
that  the  Red  Sea  ships  which  carry  back 
pilgrims  from  Mecca  should  be  jealously 
inspected.  He  thinks  that,  if  exact  re- 
ports upon  cases  of  illness  arising  during 
the  passage  could  be  brought  betimes 
under  the  notice  of  local  sanitary  author- 
ities, the  "  centres  of  infection  "  might 
be  extinguished  or  isolated.  If  this 
means  that  the  system  of  quarantine, 
which  the  French  wish  to  see  relaxed  in 
the  West,  should  be  made  stricter  in  the 
East,  we  are  afraid  that  M.  Behic  pro- 
poses what  is  at  once  illogical  and  use- 
less. The  proper  step  would  surely  be 
to  insist  upon  proper  sanitary  precaution 
on  board  the  Red  Sea  vessels  themselves. 
And  after  all  has  been  done  in  this  way, 
a  great  deal  will  of  necessity  have  been 
left  undone.  The  miseries  of  the  over- 
land caravans,  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the 
crowds  at  Mecca,  the  pestilential  miasma 
of  the  offal  left  after  the  sacrifices,  will 
SI  ill  remain  unremedied.  Those  who 
know  the  East  best,  will  best  be  able  to 
say  whether  the  case  is  absolutely  hope- 
less. It  would  evidently  be  desperate 
if  the  Mohammedan  world  were  left  to 
its  own  devices ;  but  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering whether,  under  sound  internation- 
al arrangements  which  would  preclude 
all  possibility  of  individual  encroachment 
or  ambition,  the  Western  powers  can- 
not contrive  anything  to  abate  a  nuisance 
which  so  intimately  concerns  tlieir  own 
welfare. 


Tempio  Bar. 

STATISTICAL  AVERAGES  AND   HUMAN 
ACTIONS. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  Carnhill  Magazine  some  remarks 
on  the  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  av- 
erages which  are  worthy  of  attention,  as 
expressing  the  very  widely-spread  re- 
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pngnance  to  admitting  that  the  doctrine 
of  avorages  can  legitimately,  in  the  wri- 
ter's words,  "be  pushed  up  into  the 
moral  sphere,  and  the  freedom  of  man 
thus  obliterated."  A  planet,  he  urges, 
in  which  goodness  was  cast  up  in  the 
total  from  columns  of  averages,  and 
wickedness  reckoned  simply  as  so  much 
in  the  handred,  would  be  a  world  unhu- 
manizcd  altogether;  and  the  sense  of 
sucli  an  arrans^ement  would  effectually 
spoil  human  life  and  stultify  morality. 
If  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  is  right  in  affirming  that 
"  a  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if 
supposed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee  for 
the  truth  of  the  thing  believed,"  neither, 
of  course,  is  an  indisposition  to  believe 
conclusive  as  to  its  falsity.  Still  the  fact 
that  such  an  apprehension  exists  is  cer- 
tainly a  ground  for  endeavoring,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  it ;  and  we  think  that  the 
following  considerations  which  we  offer 
will  tend  to  show  that  it  is  founded  on 
an  imperfect  apprehension  and  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  points  of  the  case — 
a  misconception  caused,  to  no  small  ex- 
tent, by  a  certain  looseness  and  inaccu- 
racy in  the  language  of  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  this 
doctrine  of  averages,  whose  effects  are 
to  be  so  benumbing  and  withering  on 
all  that  is  best  in  man  ?  We  will  take 
as  its  exponent  the  writer  who  has  cer- 
tainly done  most  to  bring  it  into  popular 
notice — Mr.  Buckle.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  him  at  some  length  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  General  Introduction,  pp. 
18-31  ;  and  his  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows :  Statistics  show  that 
there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire 
moral  conduct  of  a  given  society ;  for, 
as  the  actions  of  men  may  be  divided 
into  g;>od  and  bad,  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  their  bad  actions  vary  in 
obedience  to  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
rounding society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
infer  that  their  good  actions — which  are,  ' 
as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their  bad  ones 
— vary  in  the  same  manner ;  and  shall  i 
be  forced  to  the  farther  conclusion  that ' 
such  variations  are  the  result  of  large 
and  general  causes,  which,  working 
upon  the  aggregate  of  society,  must  pro- 
duce  certain  consequences,  without  re- 
gard to  the  volition  of  those  particular  | 
men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 
The  statiBtical  facts  put  together  by  men, . 


for  the  most  part  mere  government  oA- 
cials,  with  no  theory  to  meinUdn  and  do 
interest  in  distorting  the  truth,  make  it 
evident  that  in  the  same  state  of  loeielj 
the  same  crimes  will  be  committed  m 
periods  of  equal  length  by  very  i 
the  same  number  of  persona,  toe 
tions  being  due  to  minor  lawa, 
tend  more  or  less  to  disturb  .the  ] 
of  the  greater  law,  and  for  whidi  allov" 
ances  must  be  made ;  just  aa,  in  aiiplf* 
ing  the  great  princinles  of  geometrjaid 
mechanics  to  actually  existing  bodiss^ 
we  take  into  account  differing  densilM 
and  atmospherio  resistance.  This  ani- 
formity  holds  good  even  in  anoh  eriiMS 
as  murder  ana  suicide,  which  on  maaj 
grounds  might  well  be  considered  prtmi 
facie  most  arbitrary,  irregolar,  and  aa- 
controllable,  and  most  to  dep«id  oa 
some  capricious  and  personal  prinoi|ds 
peculiar  to  each,  as  free  -  will.  On  ths 
contrary,  we  find  that  they  ara  oonuaifr 
ted  with  as  much  regnlarity,  and  besr 
as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known 
circumstances,  as  do  the  movementaef 
the  tides  and  the  rotation  of  the  auasoBSL 
So  that,  applying  to  these  retnms  ths 
mathematical  doctrine  of  averageSi  va 
are  able  to  predict  within  a  very  oasfl 
limit  of  error  the  nnmber  of  mardsn^ 
suicides,  etc.,  for  each  successive  period{ 
supposing,  of  course,  that  the  aodal  cir 
cumstances  do  not  undergo  any  maiM 
change.  These,  actions  are  only  ths 
]>roduct  of  the  general  condition  of  w^ 
uiety ;  and  the  individual  felon  only  es^ 
ries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  preceding  ciroaoM 
In  a  given  state  of  society,  a 
number  of  persona  most,  for 
put  an  end  to  their  own  Uvea.  TUsip 
the  general  law ;  and  the  apecial  qaa^ 
tion  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  edas 
depends,  of  course,  apon  special  hflMi 
which,  however,  in  their  total  afltSsn 
must  obey  the  large  sodal  law  to  svhfak 
they  are  all  sabordinate.  Nor  ia  ft 
merely  the  crimes  of 
marked  by  this  uniformity  of  \ 
Even  tlie  nnmber  of  mamagea  i 
contracted  is  determined,  not  fey  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individnahi  hat 
b^  large  general  facts,  over  which  wit 
vidnals  can  exerdse  no  anthotity.  ""^^ 
experience  of  a  centnry  in  j 
proved  that  this  great  i 
mstead  of  having  any 
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pereoDsI  feelingSf  is  swayed  and  con- 
trolled  entirely  by  the  price  of  broad 
aed  the  rate  of  wages.  We  can  even 
foretell,  with  a  very  near  approach  to 
accaraoy,  the  number  of  persons  for 
each  suocessive  period  who  will  post 
their  letters  having  forgotten  to  direct 
them.  The  actions  of  men,  then,  both 
good  and  bad,  are  the  result,  not  so 
iftuch  of  anything  special  in  individuals 
as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  they 
kave  been  thrown;  they  are  the  product. 
Dot  of  their  volitions,  but  of  their  ante- 
cedents ;  and  therefore,  if  the  antece- 
dents are  known,  or  so  &r  as  they  are 
known,  can  be  predicted  beforehand. 

Against  this  doctrine,  and  the  conse- 
quences •which  seem  to  him  to  follow 
from  it,  the  writer  in  the  Comhill  pro- 
tests indignantly,  as  monstrous  and  in- 
tolerable. Are  we  to  be  told,  he  asks, 
that  as  the  quantity  of  f^ood  actions 
which  a  given  state  of  society  can  pro- 
duce is  calculable  — being  simply  the 
residue  of  the  whole  of  its  actions,  after 
the  bad,  which  have  been  ascertained 
beforehand,  or  very  nearly  so,  have  been 
subtracted  —  that  any  man,  or  number 
of  men,  may  be  forced  to  do  evil  be- 
cause the  amount  of  goodness  has  been 
exhausted  ?  Is  a  man  to  feel  that  if  the 
uoit  which  represents  himself  be  added 
to  the  divisor,  it  will  make  it  too  large 
for  the  dividend?  His  place  must  be 
with  the  goats,  not  for  any  fault  of  his 
own,  but  because  there  are  already  as 
many  sheep  as  have  been  provided  for, 
and  he  comes  too  late.  And  so  we  are 
to  sit  down  contented,  believing  ^^  that 
we  love  and  are  loved  by  averages,  and 
that  there  is  a  definite  arithmetic  of  jilt- 
kigs  and  divorces ;  that  men  hang  them- 
selves and  women  drown,  according  to 
a  oalciltable  expectation ;  that  murders, 
boT^laries,  and  embezzlements  are  sta- 
tistically preordained— even  your  pocket 
C'cked  numerically :  in  a  word,  that  we 
ve  as  partners  in  a  percentage ;  marry 
Bella  Donna  really  and  truly  as  8*7  in 
the  1000 ;  are  divorced  per  ratio ;  and 
are  hanged  or  commit  suicide  to  keep 
op  the  fixed  proportions.''  ^'  Three  in 
the  thousand  mast  commit  bui*glary  this 
gF€ar ;  but  it  is  so  far  uncertain,  that  it 
nay  be  I  or  yon  whidi  is  included."  This 
ieonoeption,  he  holds,  robs  love  <^  its 
Uoom,  hj  teadiing  us  that  we  can  only 
look  for  It  in  a  percentage  degree ;  de- 


grades us  from  human  beings  to  decimal 
fractions,  and  brings  the  human  heart  to 
a  standstill.  But  he  thinks  that  ho  sees 
his  wav  to  a  door  of  escape,  and  that 
after  all  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  these  enthusiasts,  led  away  by  their 
zeal  for  statistics,  have  been  applying 
logic  to  a  matter  outside  the  limits  of 
proof.    He  argues  thus : 

Statisticians  assert  that  men's  actions 
obey  large  general  causes,  and  are  the 
product  of  their  antecedents,  not  of  their 
individual  volitions.  In  proof,  they  ad- 
duce the  periodic  uniformity  of  certain 
acts — murders,  suicides,  marriages,  etc. 
— which  before  were  considered  solely 
dependent  on  the  wills  of  Individ  aals. 
The  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  acts  cited  with  the  human 
will.  Does  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
murders  or  suicides  varies  very  little 
from  year  to  year  prove  uniformity  in 
the  moral  and  mental  processes  which 
lead  up  to  those  acts  ?  No ;  because  it 
is  certain  that  each  year  many  of  these 
deeds  are  planned  and  meditated — are 
complete  quoad  the  will — which  yet  fail 
of  being  executed  through  want  of  op- 
portunity. Statisticians,  to.  prove  uni- 
formity in  the  will,  should  complete 
their  case  by  giving  us  the  impossible 
return  of  unfulfilled  intentions.  The 
number  of  persons  who  have  intended 
to  kill,  and  have  done  so,  may  be  toler- 
ably uniform ;  but  they  are  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  number  guilty  of  murder, 
in  so  far  as  the  mind  has  to  do  with  it ; 
and  the  other  part — those  who  have  had 
the  will  and  intention  to  murder,  but  not 
the  opportunity — may,  for  anything  we 
know,  or  can  know,  vary  indefinitely. 
Again,  take  the  case  of  mai*riages.  Does 
the  fact  of  people  not  marrying  when 
their  incomes  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
live  upon  legitimately  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  liiese  unions  are  determined, 
not  bv  the  temper  and  wishes  of  indi- 
viduals, but  by  large  general  facts  over 
which  individuals  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol ?  Does  it  not  rather  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  power  of  self  -  control 
enabling  them  to  postpone  marriages 
against  their  inclination  ?  So  far  from 
proving  the  will  powerless,  does  it  not 
rather  show  its  power?  And  so  he 
concludes  that  as  the  will  has  a  sphere 
of  its  own,  in  which  it  is  eminently  oper- 
ative, though  its  workings  are  not  j^ 
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ported  in  the  world  of  outer  occurrences, 
btatistics  of  events  have  no  assignable 
relation  to  such  workings,  and  that  con- 
KC(jucntly  any  quantity  of  reasoning 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  they 
liave  is  argument  merely  wasted. 

Let  us  see  what  this  argument  is 
worth.  We  must  remark,  in  passing, 
that  the  writer  in  the  Cornhill  uses  the 
term  "  will "  in  a  very  loose  and  indefi- 
nite manner;  sometimes  enlarging  it, 
sometimes  restricting  it,  contrary,  as  we 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  to  its  le- 
gitimate meaning.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  offender  in  this  way  ;  and  the  point 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of 
hereafter.  It  is  the  aim,  he  says,  of  sta- 
tisticians to  prove  a  periodic  uniformity 
in  the  operations  of  the  will.  Not  at  all, 
we  answer,  except  as  an  inference.  All 
that  they  aim,  or  can  aim,  at  showing 
by  their  tables  is  a  regularity  in  men's 
ar.fion.%  and  by  consequence  in  such  of 
tlufir  thoughts  and  emotions,  of  which 
their  actions  are  the  result.  They  can- 
in  )l  dream  of  proving  anytlnng  about 
that  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
know — uufulfilled  intentions,  unspoken 
thoughts.  It  certainly  seems  probable 
that  if  a  large  part  of  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  go  to  make  up  our  con- 
scious lite  are  found  to  obey  the  influ- 
ence of  large  general  laws,  the  same 
holds  good  of  the  residue.  It  is,  after 
all,  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
argument,  since  as  men's  actions  are  the 
only  things  which  are  politically  and  so- 
cially of  importance,  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine  of  averages  as  applicable  to 
them  would  let  in  on  the  world  all  the 
<iire  results  apprehended.  The  writer 
himself  admits,  that  "in  matters  of  com- 
mitted crime  and  in  certain  classes  of 
social  acts,"  such  as  insurance  against 
shipwreck,  fire,  and  dishonest  agents, 
"  this  uniformity  holds  good  ;  and  it  is 
very  valuable  to  know  it."  But  these 
are  practical  and  minor  matters,  which 
do  not  touch  us  spiritually.  What  he 
contends  against  is  allowing  the  doctrine 
"to  be  pushed  up  into  the  moral  sphere." 
But  for  speculative  thinkers,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Do  the  facts  lead  to  such  or  such 
a  conclusion  ? — not.  What  will  follow  if 
I  admit  it  ?  The  wills  of  human  beings 
— sailors,  warehousemen,  servants,  etc. 
<— play  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  Buch   events  as  fires  and  ship- 


wrecks, which  the  writer  admits  to  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  averages ;  and  tlui 
admission  involves  an  aeknowledgmsil 
that  some  of  the  operations  of  the  vfll 
are  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  calcnlahla 
beforehand.  But  if  some,  why  not  aU  f 
How  draw  the  line  between  those  vUdh 
are,  and  those  which  are  not  P  It  is  no 
doubt  a  very  different  thing  to  tell  a 
man  that  as  a  certain  number  of  hooMB 
will  bo  burnt  down  next  year,  his  may 
chance  to  be  one,  and  be  had  better  pn^ 
vide  against  the  contingency,  and  to  teli 
him  that  as  next  year  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  connubial  nnpleasantr 
ness,  if  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is  peeviihi 
or  sulky,  or  runs  away  with  Captain  de 
Boots,  she,  poor  thing,  is  not  to  blame, 
but  is  only  obeying  the  mandates  of  s 
general  law  which  overrides  individoal 
volitions.  In  the  one  case  his  aflectioai 
are  concerned,  in  the  other  they  are  not; 
but  we  cannot  see  that  this  has  any  besib 
ing  on  the  argument  We  conclnds 
then,  that  for  anything  the  writer  ia 
the  Comihill  has  shown  to  the  contraiy, 
the  doctrine  of  averages  does  hold  good 
in  human  affairs,  and  that  he  is  onahls 
to  point  out  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
dangers  he  so  vividly  depicts. 

liut  are  the  dangers  rtalf  In  the 
simple  facts  is  there  anything  to  exdtt 
our  fears?  Are  our  apprehensioas 
caused  by  anything  but  mere  aftsHos- 
tions  spun  out  of  our  own  brain  P  Ws 
believe  tliey  are  not.  If  we  look  at  Iks 
facts  themselves,  we  think  we  shall  MS 
in  them  a 

"  Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  aU  alsim- 

ing." 

At  any  rate  the  yoke  cannot  be  Tsrf 
galling,  for  we  have  gone  on  under  il 
now  some  thousands  of  years,  and  newer 
suspected  until  lately  tliat  we  were  walk- 
ing in  chains. 

We  believe  that  here,  as  in  many  othsr 
cases,  our  difficulties  are  really  due  to 
the  employment  of  certain  tennSi  whUk 
by  long  use  have  acquired  a  preacriptift 
riglit  to  represent  the  facts,  and  oo  so 
very  imperfectlv.  It  is  now  of  eouss 
vain  to  regret  tW  the  word  •*  law  *•  was 
ever  imported  into  science;  but  it  biS 
undoubtedly  brought  with  i:  associations 
which  have  no  place  in  its  new  q)bsi% 
and  are  prone  to  give  rise  to  great  aofe 
conception.  A  law  in  its  primary  asnaasf 
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a  legislative  enactment  implies  for  those  | 
to  whom  it  extends  a  restriction  of  their  j 
freedom  of  action,  and  the  existence 
somewhere  or  other  of  a  power  which 
shall  compel  them  to  act,  or  abstain  from  ' 
acting,  in  a  certain  way.  Now  neither 
of  these  elements  enters  into  the  scien- 
tific sense  of  the  word.  By  a  Law  of 
Natm-e,  a  Law  of  Mind,  or  a  Social  Law, 
all  that  is  meant  is  an  observed  u7uform' 
iiy  of  succession  or  co'ixisteyice  bettceen 
two  phenomena.  When  we  combine 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain  propor- 
tions, then  always,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, they  disappear,  and  a^  third  sub- 
stance, water,  comes  in  their  place.  We 
are  accustomed  to  express  this  relation 
of  invariable  and  unconditional  antece- 
dence and  sequence  between  the  two 
phenomena  by  saying  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  and  the  other  the  efect ;  or  that 
it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  one  should 
produce  the  other.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  doing  so  ;  indeed,  for  many  rea- 
sons it  is  very  convenient ;  but  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  not  thereby  advanced  one  single 
step.  This  fact,  that  when  the  one  pre- 
cedes, the  other  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  follows,  is  really  all  we 
know,  or  can  know,  about  the  matter. 
People  perhaps  generally  fancy  that  in 
speaking  of  cause  and  effect  they  mean 
something  more  than  this  antecedence 
and  sequence ;  but  we  think,  on  exam- 
ination they  must  allow  that  there  is 
nothing  more  in  it.  The  two  things  al- 
ways do  come  together  —  that  is  all  we 
know;  if  the  why  and  the  how  be  press- 
ed far  enough,  the  ultimate  answer  must 
always  be,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the  fact 
of  this  uniformity  between  two  phenom- 
ena having  been  observed,  leads  in  our 
minds  to  an  expectation,  more  or  less 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  observed 
cases,  that  it  will  continue ;  the  varying 
strength  of  which  expectation  is  express- 
ed by  the  terms  certainty^  probability^ 
possibility.  And  as  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  mind  to  consider  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  external  things  as  it  were  the 
counterpart  of  the  impressions  we  derive 
from  them — as  we  speak  of  fire  as  hot, 
because  from  it  we  get  the  sensation 
of  heat,  or  of  snow  as  white,  because 
it  gives  ns  the  sensation  of  whiteness, 
so  we  speak  of  the  certainty  of  events 
when  we  entertain  no  doubts  whatever 
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about  them.  The  term  is  transferred 
from  the  observing  mind  to  the  things 
observed.  The  word  law,  in  its  scien- 
tific sense,  is  a  way  of  expressing  this  con- 
fident expectation  of  our  minds,  and  that 
is  all.  Mailer  was  hanged  for  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Briggs  because  it  is  a  law  that 
eveiy  murderer  should  die  :  the  law  here 
is  the  cause  of  the  facts;  but  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  do  not  produce  water  because 
it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  they  should  do 
so.  On  the  contrary,  our  saying  that  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  they  should  do  so 
is  only  a  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
they  invariably  do.  All  these  terms 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  external  things,  in  reality  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  simply  express 
our  feelings  with  regard  to  them ;  by 
which  feelings  they  of  course  are  wholly 
uninfluenced. 

Starting,  then,  with  this  conception  ot 
a  scientific  law,  let  us  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Buckle's  assertion  that  "  it 
is  a  general  law  that  in  a  certain  state 
of  society  a  certain  number  of  persons 
must,"  for  instance,  "  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives."  It  is  a  law,  we  will  say, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  society  the 
average  number  of  suicides  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  is  250.  This  simply 
expresses  what,  in  the  expectation  of 
on-lookers,  will  be  about  the  number  for 
1866  —  the  number  which,  if  they  had  to 
act  on  their  anticipations  (as  many  per- 
sons, for  instance  insurance  companies, 
have),  they  would  select  as  a  basis  for 
action.  They  have  compared  the  re- 
turns of  persons  who  have  made  away 
with  themselves  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  have  found  that,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  250  is  the  average.  They 
are  aware  of  no  striking  change  either 
in  the  nature  of  man  or  in  the  state  ot 
things  into  which  he  is  born.  They  find 
everywhere  that  similar  causes  produce 
similar  effects.  But  this  expectation, 
however  confident,  will  not  have  the 
slightest  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
suicide  of  one  single  individual.  If  their 
expectation  is  verified,  or  so  far  as  it  is. 
verified,  by  the  result,  it  will  show  that 
they  have  estimated  the  general  force 
of  the  motives  which,  in  a  certain  stale 
of  society,  impel  to  suicide  correctly, 
that  there  is  a  uniformity^  a  law,  lie- 
tween  the  state  of  society  and  the  num- 
ber of  suicides ;  but  it  is  these  motives 
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themselves  which  operate  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  not  the  opinion  of  their 
efficiency  entertained  by  spectators.  Just 
as  Gladiatenr  did  not  win  the  last  St. 
Leger  because  he  was  the  favorite  in 
the  betting,  he  was  the  winner  because 
that  estimate  of  his  speed  and  endurance 
which  caused  the  odds  against  him  to 
be  only  two  to  one,  was  well  founded. 

But  it  may  be  said,  granted  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  loose  metaphor  to  say  that  it 
is  a  general  law  that  in  a  certain  state 
of  society  a  certain  number  of  murders 
and  suicides  must  be  committed  annual- 
ly, yet  if  we  are  to  hold  that  men's  ac- 
tions follow  from  their  antecedents  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  movements  of 
the  tides  or  the  rotation  of  the  seasons, 
how  does  the  admission  help  us?  Is 
Mr.  Buckle  right  in  his  assertion  that 
the  actions  of  men  arc  determined,  not 
by  their  volitions,  but  by  their  antece- 
dents? We  should  answer  that  his 
tneaning  was  no  doubt  right,  but  that 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  lan- 
cruage.  Men's  actions  are  determined 
fcy  their  volitions^  if  you  choose  to  em- 
ploy the  term — by  their  desireSj  as  we 
Khnuld  prefer  to  put  it ;  but  these  voli- 
tions or  desires  are  themselves  determin- 
ed by  their  antecedents.  But  if,  it  may 
he  n^ain  urged,  general  causes  are  al- 
lo\v(*<i  to  act  in  "the  moral  sphere,  and 
men's  actions  are  calculable  beforehand, 
so  that  we  arc  jnsliticd  in  entertaining 
a  feeling  of  certainty  as  to  what  they  will 
be,  what  becomes  of  the  freedom  of  the  i 
will  ?  Man  is  no  longer  "  man,  and 
master  of  his  fate,"  but  the  creature  of 
circumstances.  Now  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  feel  the  doom  to  which 
any  speculations  may  consign  the  will 
and  its  freedom  a  matter  of  much  con- 
cern. This  same  "  will,"  in  the  sense  of 
an  independent  faculty  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  desire,  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  an  i(/nis  /atuus  —  a  metaphysi- 
cal "  Mrs.  Harris."  To  prove  this  posi- 
tion would  require  a  treatise,  and  not  the 
fag-end  of  an  article  ;  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  oar  meaning 
very  roughly  and  briefly,  referring  those 
who  have  not  read  it  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Bain's  admirable  work  on  The  Emotions 
and  the  ^Vill,  where  the  subject  is  treat- 
ed exhaustively.  If  the  facts  are  looked 
at,  we  think  it  will  be  found  on  the  last 
analysis  that  a  man  always  acta  from  a 


desire  to  acquire  some  good  whioli  hi 
has  not,  or  to  retain  some  good  wiUk 
he  has ;  or  if  he  abstains  from  aoCing  al- 
together, it  is  from  a  desire  for  the  oo»- 
tinuance  of  the  state  in  vhioh  he  k 
These  desires  are  of  course  praotiflallj 
infinite  in  number,  since  there  is  ahao- 
lutely  nothing  which  may  not  be  desiradi 
either  as  good  in  itsdf,  or  at  leaat  aa  a 
means  to  some  higher  ffood.  They  dil^ 
fer  as  the  objects  desired  diflfar :  thsy 
differ  in  intensity,  in  permanenee,  aai 
otherwise.  The  desire  to  scrateh  one^ 
head  is  certainly  very  different  from  the 
desire  to  bo  prime  minister,  to  many  a 
particular  woman,  to  go  to  BonM^  ela 
The  man  who  desires  to  scratoh  his  bead 
can,  supposing  his  arm  not  to  be  pa^ 
alyzed,  accomplish  his  desire  at  onoe-^ 
it  is  gratified  as  soon  as  formed;  bat  the 
man  who  desires  to  be  prime  ministar 
knows  that  he  is  desiring  a  distaot  flool 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  toilaad 
effort  —  by  desiring  many  other  thmgi 
as  means  to  his  end.  Still  both  emotions 
are  of  the  same  kind;  the  eaaeotial  fea^ 
ure  of  each  is  a  craving  —  an  ouigomf 
of  the  mind  to  something  beyond.  Has 
holds  even  when  a  man  desires  ahoply 
the  continnanco  of  his  present  state,  and 
so  abstains  from  action.  The  afterdi^ 
ner  smoker  in  a  Inxurioua  eaay-chair  is  a 
being  who  can  foresee.  He  looks  in 
the  futurity  of  the  next  minute,  i 
self  existing  then,  and  wishes  that  he  i 
exist  under  the  same  conditions  i 
in  which  he  at  present  finds  himself.  Am 
his  wishes  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  his  ost 
moving  a  muscle,  of  coarse  he  is  i 


less.  The  word  volition  is  generelly  omI 
to  express  those  desires— such  aa  to  ataal 
up,  to  sit  down,  to  move  the  amii  and  aa 
on  —  whose  execution  is  altog^ether  witk 
in  our  own  control,  and  which  an  a» 
complished  so  easily  and  instantaneoas^ 
that  the  mind  takes  no  notioe  of  tham; 
while  by  desires  we  mean  snohaaavaef 
a  more  constant  and  permanent  ehoni^ 
ter.  Whenever  we  can  at  once  do  vhil 
we  desire,  wo  are  said  to  do  it  byi 
of  the  will ;  whenever  ita 
ment  is  delayed,  we  are  said  to  deavaik 
But  this  distinction,  however 
lent,  is,  afler  all,  arbitrary;,  and  < 
represent  any  essential  diflbrenoe  in  dli 
facts.  So  by  a  person  of  ainiiig  wU  V9 
shall  find  is  ^nerally  meant  eon  «to 
seeks  to  exercise  over  oU 
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things  that  come  in  his  way  the  same  sort 
of  qaick  and  supreme  control  that  he  has 
over  his  own  members.  It  has  been 
observed  above  that  the  writer  in  the 
ComhiU  nses  the  term  "  will "  with  much 
looseness  of  signilication.  He  seems  to 
mean  by  it  a  settled  purpose,  adopted 
after  mature  deliberation  and  weighing 
of  consequences.  But  this  is  to  confound 
will  and  reason.  The  reason  will  show 
that  all  objects  of  good  are  not  attain- 
able together  —  that  some  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  others;  but  the  desires  or 
wishes  or  volitions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process.  He  considers  that  if 
a  man,  for  instance,  abstains  from  mar-* 
riage  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  he 
does  so  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Of  course 
he  does ;  and  if  he  married  or  cut  the 
lady's  throat,  he  would  equally  do  it  by 
an  effort  of  the  will  —  meaning  thereby 
that  last  stage  of  desire  of  which,  through 
the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  nerves, 
and  through  them  on  the  muscles,  ac- 
tion is  the  result.  We  should  express  the 
phenomenon  in  question  thus :  The  man 
desires  to  marry,  and  at  the  same  time 
desires  not  to  starve.  His  reason  tells 
him  he  cannot  do  both,  and  the  latter 
desire  triumphs.  He  does  not  cease  to 
desire  to  marry,  but  he  ceases  to  seek  to 
gratify  his  desire  until  such  time  as  it 
can  be  gratified  without  detriment  to  his 
stronger  permanent  desire  to  retain  life. 

We  must  crave  our  readers'  indul- 
/;ence  for  thus  hurrying  them  over  one 
of  the  recognized  rough  places  of  philos- 
ophy. We  are  quite  conscious  that 
every  assertion  we  have  made  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute ;  but  we  still  believe  that 
if  the  facts  are  looked  at  free  from  the 
influence  of  preconceived  theories,  the 
outline  we  have  attempted  will  be  found, 
however  inadequate,  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

We  trust  we  have  now,  to  some  ex- 
tent, cleared  the  way  to  a  due  apprehen- 
sion of  the  state  of  the  case.  Men's  ac- 
tions are  determined  by  motives;  and 
these  motives  may  ultimately  be  resolv- 
ed into  their  desires  to  gain  what  is  con- 
ceived of  as  good,  and  to  avoid  what  is 
conceived  of  as  evil.  One  man  differs  so 
much  from  another;  the  same  man  at 
one  time  differs  so  much  from  what  he 
is  at  another,  that  it  is  often  very  difii- 
calt  to  estimate  accurately  the  precise 
force  whidi  at  a^^ven  time  a  given  mo- 


tive will  have  on  a  given  man ;  but  the 
uncertainty  as  to  his  conduct  which  we 
in  consequence  experience  arises  altogeth- 
er from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowl- 
edge, and  not  from  any  want  of  uniform- 
ity between  the  two  phenomena  —  the 
influencing  motive,  and  the  man  subject- 
ed to  its  influence.  In  so  far  as  we  know 
them  we  approximate  to  certainty  ;  did 
we  know  them  perfectly,  our  certainty 
would  be  absolute.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
all  of  us  every  day  of  our  lives  do  confi- 
dently anticipate  men's  actions,  and  act 
on  our  anticipations.  How  could  we 
walk  through  the  streets  of  London 
without  anxious  fears  for  the  safety  of 
our  throats  or  purses,  did  we  not  feel 
assured  that  the  various  motives  which 
tend  to  hold  society  together  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  ?  A  man's  intimate 
friends  often  feel  as  confident  of  his  con- 
duct in  certain  circumstances  as  they  do 
that  a  stone,  when  let  fall  from  the  hand, 
will  sink  to  the  ground,  and  not  fall 
away  into  space.  A  man,  we  will  say, 
of  ample  means  and  good  health  goes 
into  Parliament.  He  is  a  ready  and  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  has  won  the  ear  of 
the  House.  He  has  worked  hard  on 
committees,  and  shown  great  capacity 
for  business.  He  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  party  with  which  he  has  allied 
himself,  and  is  on  all  sides  looked  on — 
and  does  not  discourage  the  idea — as  a 
man  who  will  some  day  be  in  office.  His 
domestic  relations  are  happy  ;  and  his 
family  and  friends  take  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  Ids  success,  and  encourage  hinx 
to  regard  public  life  as  his  fitting  career^ 
Under  these  circumstances  a  change  of 
ministry  takes  place,  and  his  party 
comes  into  power.  The  new  premier  at 
once,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
regard  and  consideration,  offers  him  the 
seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  freedom  from  external  compuU 
sion  goes,  he  might  answer  '^  No ;"  but 
would  any  mort^  who  knew  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  we  have  been  detailing  ex- 
perience the  slightest  nnoertainty  that 
his  answer  would  be  "  Yes  "  ?  Would 
not  his  certainty  Ibe  just  the  same  in 
kind^  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  in 
degree^  as  that  with  which  he  looks  for* 
ward  to  darkness  succeeding  light,  and 
the  days  at  Christmas  being  shorter 
than  at  midsummer?  If  there  was  a 
scintilla  of  uncertainty — there  caiUd  be 
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no  rnore — it  would  be  owing  to  the  con- 1 
viotion  that  man's  niitni-e  is  so  complex, 
that  there  is  so  much  in  each  of  ns  hid- 
den from  our  dearest  friends,  unsuspect- 
ed even  by  ourselves,  that  there  might 
be  in  some   unexplored   corner  of  the 
man's  mind  some  quality,  some  twist  of 
nature,  which  might  then  suddenly  reveal 
itself,  and  cause  him  to  act  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  his  whole  life  and  character. 
And  in  the  same  way  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some   cause   whose   existence  has 
hitherto  utterly  escaped  us  will  to-mor- 
row  manifest  itself,   and    prevent    the 
lijxht  of  the  sun  from  reaching  tlio  earth. 
\Ve  can  feel  the  same  certainty  with  re- 
gard to  masses  of  men,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  the   individuals   composing 
them,  because  we  do  know  that  the  ex-  j 
cesses  and  defects  will  pretty  well  bal- ; 
aivie  each  other,  and  the  mean,  the  aver- 1 
age  human  nature,  determine  the  result. ! 
To  conclude.    The  actions  of  each  in- 
dividual  are  determined   solely  by  his 
own  notions  of  what  is  and  is  not  desir- 
able :  but   as  on   examination   we   find  ' 
that  for  twenty  years  past  pretty  nearly  j 
the  sjime  number  of  people  have  enter- ' 
tained  the  same  notions  on  the  subject  • 
in  each  year,  and  as  the  circumstances 
are  unchanged,  wo  infer  that  next  year 
the  number  will  not  greatly  vary.     It  is 
not  a  mere  guess,  it  is  a  well-grounded 
opinion,  that  the  influences  which  make 
of  men  sainte  or  sinners,  philosophers  or  ' 
fools,  will  next  year  be  equally  operative 
as  in  this.     That  is  all.     Like  M.  Jour- . 
d;iin,  who  had  been  talking  prose  JiU  his  | 
life  without  knowing  it,  all  men  have  in  j 
some  rough  way  been  "  averagarians  "  | 
in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows  every 
hour  of  their  lives.     We  are  now  reduc- 
ing our  instinctive  practice  to  a  system, 
and  finding  for  it  a  scientific  basis  ;  but 
for  any  reason  that  we  can  see,  the  hu- 
man  heart  is  not  therefore  called  on  to 
cense  its  beatings.     As  for  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  doctrine  on  religion  and 
morality,  when  the  man  is  found  who 
commits  a  murder  in  order  to  keep  the 
ratio  up  to  the  mark„it  will  then  be  time 
to  speak  of  them.     We  feel  quite  sure 
that  that  man's  doom  will  be  Bedlam, 
and  not  the  gallows.     Indeed,  if  men 
would  only  say  to  themselves,  "  I  find 
that  those  who  have  made  it  their  study 
•ay  that  they  have  good  grounds  for  be- 
Heving  that  next  year  there  will  be  so 


many  spendthrifts  or  profligates — ^I  hid 
better  take  care  then  that  I  am  not  a 
^frightful  example;'"  there  wonld  soon 
be  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  to- 
ciety  as  would  very  sensibly  lower  the 
average  of  crime.  We  look  on  atatifti- 
cal  averages  as  capable  of  teaching  ai 
much  of  man  and  society ;  bnt  each  mil 
stands  or  falls  quite  independently  of  the 
opinion  of  his  probable  fate  entertained 
by  others. 


The  Lebore  Hoar. 
A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Among  the  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  year  1765  was  by  no  meaoi 
a  remarkable  one,  but,  looking  at  itii 
the  measuring  point  from  which  the 
world  has  now  advanced  exactly  a  has- 
dred  years,  wo  shall  find  it  an  interest- 
ing task  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  various  groups  of  acton 
who  performed  their  parts  in  the  dayi 
of  our  great-grandfathers  ;  to  do  so  faUy 
might  occupy  volumes,  but  even  a  slight 
and  imperfect  sketch  may  suggest  WMsq 
thoughts. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  look  upon  176f 
merely  as  a  time  when  there  were  ns 
steamers,   railways,   telegraphs,    photo- 
graphs, Armstrong  guns,  penny  postags^ 
and  a  thousand  other  in ventions ;  moderi 
science  is  only  too  ready  to  boast  of  si 
that  it  has  done  to  improve  the  world. 
Let  us  look  at  what  they  had,  as  well  si 
at  what  they  had  not,  a  hundred  yetn 
ago.     Glancing,  in  the  first  place,  at  ths 
political  aspect  of  England,  we  find  thsl 
in  1765  George  III.  was  in  the  fifth  yesr 
of  his  reign  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  kis 
age.    Two  subject#  agitated  Parlf 
and  finally  overthrew  the  Grenville  i 
istry,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Lord  Rockingham:  the  one,  now  long 
forgotten,  was  the  question  of  the  R^ 
i  gency  ;   the  other  —  not  at  that  tfms 
{  thought  more  important — was  the  at- 
I  tempted  introduction  of  the  Stamp  Art 
I  into  the  American  colonies,  the  bohB 
j  end   of  a  wedge  the  efiecta  of  ^  whkk 
America  is  to  this  day  experiendng  Ar 
good  or  for  evil.    The  £^t  ChathaBi 
I  then  William  Pitt,  detected  the  danMT, 
!  "the  little  rift  within  the  late.**    Hi 
,  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  make  hia  pow» 
ful  voice  heard  for  the  last  time  vmmi 
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moner  jd  favor  of  repealing  the  hated 
tax ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  on  the 
aame  occasion  the  House  for  the  first 
time  heard  the  eloquent  young  Irish- 
man, Edmund  Burke.  One  small  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  casually  this  year 
with  regard  to  America,  which  has  a  cu- 
rious interest  in  our  own  day — it  is  the 
notice  of  an  order  by  his  Majesty's 
government  to  divide  the  colonies  into 
H  northern  and  southern  district,  the 
boundary  to  be  the  river  Potomac,  and 
a  line  drawn  westward  from  it.  The 
king  lost  an  able  supporter  this  year  in 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  loved  and 
lamented  in  England  as  he  was  hated, 
from  the  remembrance  of  Culloden,  in 
Scotland.  How  different  is  the  union 
of  feeling  now  between  the  countries  I 

In  1765  there  were  no  wars  and  no 
conquests  by  England,  except  the  steady, 
onward  march  of  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany in  India,  which  advanced  in  this 
season  the  length  of  Allahabad  and  Be- 
nares. Clive  was  then  on  his  six  months' 
voyage  out  to  Calcutta,  rich  in  the  lau- 
relij  already  won ;  Hastings  was  not  yet 
renowned. 

A  small  acquisition  was  made  very 
near  our  own  shores;  for,  in  1765,  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  purchased  for  the  Crown 
from  its  King,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  educate  the 
natives,  by  printing  books  in  the  Manx 
language,  then  spoken  by  about  twenty 
thousand  of  them,  now  almost  obsolete. 
We  wonder  if  Gaelic  and  Irish  will  be 
as  little  known  a  century  hence  ? 

A  brilliant  host  of  literati  were  at 
this  time  gathered  in  London  round 
their  autocrat,  Johnson.  Among  these 
the  names  of  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Boswell, 
and  the  great  artist  Reynolds,  are  still 
well  known,  while  those  of  many  other 
members  of  "The  Club,"  equally  or 
even  more  highly  rated  at  that  day,  are 
utterly  forgotten  now.  Gibbon  was  not 
then  known  either  as  a  historian  or  as 
an  assailant  of  Christianity;  Hume,  how- 
ever, had  launched  his  first  attacks,  and 
foand  but  too  many  admirers  in  a  time 
when  faith  was  dim  and  love  was  cold 
in  England.  Still,  we  may  be  thankful 
to  this  day  that  our  country  possessed 
■ach  a  man  at  the  head  of  literature  as 
the  trnly  wise  and  pious  Johnson,  instead 
of  a  wicked  wit  like  Voltaire,  whose 


evil  genius  was  "sowing  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind"  at  a  future  time 
in  infidel  France. 

We  can  only  name  a  few  of  the  other 
distinguished  men  then  alivo  and  known 
as  authors  in  England.  There  was 
Gray  of  "The  Elegy ;"  Young  of  Mff/U 
Thoughts^  who  died  in  1765;  Akensidf. 
Lyttelton,and  Langhome;.Hannah  More, 
whose  sacred  dramas  were  at  that  time 
greatly  admired;  Adam  Smith,  Robert- 
son, and  Beatty  in  Scotland ;  Churchill, 
once  extremely  popular,  but  now  very 
little  read  or  valued  :  the  polished  Ches- 
terfield, Sterne,  Garrick,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Chatterton,  and  Ossian  M'Pherson. 
But  of  all  the  minds  of  that  day,  the 
very  noblest,  perhaps,  was  then  shroud-' 
cd  in  dark  eclipse ;  and  little  did  his 
fashionable  relations  think  that  the  time 
would  come  when  not  one  of  them 
would  be  remembered  except  as  having 
been  connected  with  the  crazed  and 
wayward  man  in  Dr.  Cotton's  private 
asylum  at  St.  Alban's,  afterwards  to  be 
known  forever  in  English  literature  as 
the  author  of  "The  Task"— William 
Cow  per. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  certain 
nurseries  in  England,  watched  over  by 
tender  mothers ;  there  was  one  at  Hayes, 
where  a  pale  and  precocious  little  boy 
of  six  years  old  amazed  liis  tlither  with 
his  wise  words,  and  was  destined  to 
eclipse  even  that  father's  fame,  as  the 
second  and  greatest  William  Pitt  I  An- 
other little  "  Billy  "  of  six  years  old  was 
growing  up  at  Hull,  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  thousands  yet  unborn — William  Wil- 
berforce.  A  gallant  boy  of  seven  was 
playing  in  the  garden  of  the  pretty  rural 
parsonage  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  Nor- 
folk, England's  future  hero,  the  great 
Nelson ;  and  far  away,  in  Scotland,  by  a 
lowly  cottage  door,  at  Alloway,  in  Ayr- 
shire, a  merry  bright-eyed  six  years'  old 
herd-boy  was  running  wild  with  his  bare- 
footed brothers  and  sisters,  who  was  here- 
after to  make  the  name  of  Robert  Burns 
the  delight  of  his  native  country.  Who 
can  say  what  children  of  promise  the 
nurseries  and  careful  mothers  of  1865 
may  be  rearing  for  the  world  ?  We  find 
in  this  thought  a  new  application  of  the 
solemn  words,  "Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 

Turning  to  a  very  different  side  of 
the  picture,  w^e  find  that  there  was  yet 
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another  world  of  life  in  1705,  as  there 
18  in  1805,  of  which  the  philosophic, 
literary,  and  political  world  knew 
nothing ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it 
by  the  records  of  punishment  in  those 
days,  it  will  appear  black  indeed.  Even 
if  wo  take  into  account  the  severity  of 
the  laws  as  a  reason  for  the  number 
of  capital  punishments,  there  remains 
enough  in  the  records  of  bold  crime  to 
show  that  it  was  rampant  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Highwaymen  by  land  and 
wreckers  on  shore  made  travelling  dan- 
gerous; "kidnappers"  and  "crimps" 
exercised  in  English  and  Scotch  sea- 
ports the  same  iniquities  which  mcn- 
Btealers  practiced  on  the  African  coast ; 
smuggling  was  prevalent,  and  led  to 
much  iniquity  ;  while  the  profligate  ex- 
ample of  too  many  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  was  copied  in  a  coarser  form  by 
those  below  them.  Many  trustworthy 
accounts  show  that  there  was  a  fearfnl 
amount  of  heathen  ignorance  among  the 
poor,  especially  in  rural  districts,  while 
the  clergy  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
cold  and  indifferent.  The  Church  had 
lost  her  "  first  love,"  nnd  no  longer 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  as 
the  remedy  for  the  ruin  of  the  Fall  with 
the  zeal  of  earlier  days  ;  she  sought  to 
reform  mcn^s  manners,  but  the  evil  had 
a  deeper  root,  and  it  was  well  discerned 
by  such  a  man  of  God  as  Venn,  who  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1700  :  "The 
crying  abomination  of  our  age  is  con- 
tempt of  Christ.  In  proof  of  this  you 
may  hear  sermons  and  religious  books 
much  extolled,  where  there  is  not  so 
much  as  any  mention  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  in  whom  (iod  was  manifest  to 
reconcile  the  world  unto  himself." 

To  remedy  such  a  state  God,  in  his 
mercy  to  our  country,  raised  up  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  counted  it  their  highest 
honor  and  their  noblest  work  to  win 
souls  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  into 
the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  our 
own  day  we  may  thank  God  that  such 
has  been  the  progress  of  truth,  that  it 
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those  who  labor  in  his  service,  preach- 
ing faithtully  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone. 
At  that  time  each  man  who  thus  preach- 
ed was  a  marked  man — marked  on  earth, 
but  "written  in  beavea"  also,  where 


those  who  tarn  many  to  rigbteooBDMi 
shall  shine  as  the  Btars  forever  and  ever. 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  are,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  among  theMi 
both  for  the  wonderful  effects  of  theb 
eloquence  in  arousing  the  masses  to  esra 
for  their  own  souls,  and  for  the  amonal 
of  opposition  and  obloquy  which  Umj 
incurred.  In  the  Church  of  Eoslaiid 
the  same  great  truths  were  fiiiihfiillj 
preached  by  Newton,  Heniy  Venn,  Bei^ 
ridge,  Hervey,  Fletcher,  Walker,  aad 
others ;  while  Charles  Wesley  and  Top- 
lady  gave  us  a  rich  treasure  of  bymas 
more  prized  now  than  ever.  These  mea 
"  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them ;"  they  are  now  in  a 
state  where  they  know  full  well  thsl 
their  hopes  were  not  vain,  nor  theb 
earnest  labors  in  saving  sonb  a  men 
empty  pursuit.  The  world  knew  then 
not — but  the  world  makes  many  mis> 
takes;  even  in  her  own  matters  lbs 
story  of  a  hundred  years  shows  ns  how 
oflen  she  has  mistaken  the  great  for  ths 
small,  the  temporary  for  the  endnriiqc. 
But  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  one 
into  Avhich  the  world  in  her  wisdom  filb 
as  readily  now  as  ever  she  did — ^that  of 
despising,  forgetting,  ignoring  a  grest 
eternity  1  My  dear  reader,  if  you  hsff 
hitherto  done  so,  let  me  ask  you  to  thiak 
how  it  will  be  with  you  when  yon  tool 
back  in  1005  from  a  state  forever  fixed 
upon  all  that  interests  you  now,  sad 
say,  "  I  might  have  sought  and  found  a 
Saviour  a  hundred  years  ago !" 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE,  M.  P. 


Among  the  leading  influential 
men  of  England  at  the  present  time  b 
the  Right  Honorable  Wiluau  Ewast 
Gladstone.  His  career  since  be  enteral 
the  English  Parliament,  thirty-four  yean 
ago,  has  been  successful  ami  brilliaalfe 
His  position  and  influence  in  the  govern* 
nient  of  England  has  been  eminent.  Bs 
is  still  a  rising  man.  On  the  reeeal 
dealli  uf  Lord  Paluierslon,  Mr.  GHad- 
stono  was  nearly  besoming  his  snooei- 
sor  in  that  high  and  rcsponmble  olBea 
Probably  his  turn  will  soon  oome.  Am 
accurate'  portrait  of  this  distinntshed 
statesman  will  be  found  at  the  bead  of 
this  number  of  Tea  EciAmo^  wUdk 
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we  hope  will  please  oar  readers.  A 
brief  biographical  slcetoh  will  add  inter- 
est to  the  portrait. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart.,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Liverpool,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Provost  Robertson  of 
Dingwall,  N.  B.  He  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool in  1809,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Christcharch,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  student  in  1829,  and  where  he 
graduated  as  a  double  first-class  in  1 83 1 
Having  spent  several  months  in  a  tour 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  continent, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Newark,  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
in  December,  1832,  through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  struggle  of  parties 
was  past  its  height.  His  mercantile 
origin,  the  success  of  his  university  ca- 
reer, and  his  habits  of  business,  in  which 
he  strongly  resembled  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  all  joined  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  that  statesman,  who,  on 
taking  office  in  December,  1834,  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Gladstone  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  in  February,  1835,  Under-Secretary 
for  colonial  affairs.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
tired from  office,  together  with  his 
leader,  in  the  following  April,  and  re- 
mained in  opposition  till  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  return  to  power  in  September, 
1841,  when  he  was  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  ot  Trade,  and 
Master  of  the  Mint.  In  this  position  it 
was  his  duty  to  explain  and  defend  in 
Parliament  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
government,  in  which  his  mercantile  ori- 
gin and  connection  proved  of  great  ser- 
vice. The  revision  of  the  British  tariff, 
in  1842,  was  almost  entirely  his  work. 
When  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  laborious  work  was  found 
to  be  as  admirably  executed  in  its  de- 
tails as  it  was  complete  in  its  mastery 
of  principles  ;  and  it  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  houses  with  scarcely  an 
alteration.  In  May,  1843,  he  succeeded 
Lord  Ripon  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  resigned  office  early  in 
1845.  In  January,  1846,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing a  modification  of  the  existing 
corn  laws.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  re- 
cently Buoceeded  Lord  Stanley  in  the 


post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, adhered  to  his  leader,  but,  being 
unwilling  to  remain  under  obligations  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Newark,  and  remained  out  of 
Parliament  for  several  months.  At  the 
general  election  of  1847,  however,  he 
was  chosen  as  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  this  Parliament 
the  questions  of  university  reform  and 
the  repeal  of  the  last  remaining  Jewish 
disabilities  were  frequently  agitated. 
Mr.  Gladstone  consequently  found  him- 
self frequently  opposed  to  his  own 
friends,  and  finally  separated  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  Conservative  party, 
by  refusing  to  take  office  under  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  February,  1852,  In  the 
July  of  that  year  he  was  again  returned 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  the 
following  November  it  was  mainly  in 
consequence  of  his  able  speech  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli's  budget  that  the  Derby  minis- 
try were  thrown  out  of  office.  On  the 
accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  power, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
which  office  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
finance  which  he  had  acquired  in  early 
life  proved  again  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance. 

In  his  private  capacity  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  been  highly  esteemed,  and 
his  name  is  not  unknown  to  fame  as  an 
author.  His  treatise,  entitled  The  State 
Considered  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Churchy  published  in  1840,  and  his 
Church  Principles  Considered  in  their 
Results^  in  1841,  each  in  one  volume  8vo, 
stamped  him,  while  still  a  young  man, 
as  a  deep  and  original  thinker.  His 
views,  we  need  hardly  say,  as  unfolded 
in  those  books,  had  been  formed  by  the 
education  and  associations  of  Oxford,  to 
which  University  they  are  dedicated. 
They  were  thought  worthy  of  discussion 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the 
pages  of  the  JSdinburgh  Review,  In 
the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  he  published  those  works,  his  re- 
ligious views  have,  however,  undergone 
a  considerable  modification ;  and  they 
are  now  far  less  theoretic,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  condition  of 
things  both  in  Church  and  State. 

His  Remarks  on  Recent  Commercial 
Zregislationj  published  in  1845,  gave  an 
able  and  elaborate  detail  of  the  beneficial 
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working  of  the  tariff  of  1 842,  and  were 
intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  great 
modification  of  the  then  existing  system 
of  commercial  restriction,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  year. 
In  1851  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  gave  to  the 
world  a  work  which  created  considerable 
interest  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
continent.  In  1850,  during  a  sojourn  at 
Naples,  ho  found  a  very  large  number 
of  Xeapolitans,  v  ho  had  constituted  the 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
either  imprisoned  or  exiled  by  King  Fer- 
dinand, and  also  discovered  that  from 
20,000  to  30,000  other  Neapolitan  sub- 
jects liad  been  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
charge  of  political  disaffection.  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  ascertained  the  truth 
of  the  facts,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  urging  liis  interposition  on 
their  behalf;  and  on  Lord  Aberdeen's 
remonstrances  proving  ineffectual,  he 
published  an  indignant  letter  on  the 
Neapolitan  victims,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  trans- 
mitted by  Lord  Palmcrston  to  all  the 


ambassadors  on  the  oontinent,  to  be 
forwarded  by  them  to  their  respeotifo 
Courts.  The  result  was,  that  some 
relaxation  of  their  sentence  was  grant- 
ed to  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  Nea- 
politan prisons. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation 
has  always  stood  high  as  a  Parliaineot- 
ary  orator.  His  voice  is  clear  and  mii» 
sical,  his  command  of  language  perfeeti 
his  expression  ready  and  fluent;  aid 
there  is  a  stateliness  and  finish  in  the 
flow  of  his  periods  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  present  day.  Whatever 
question  is  before  him,  he  is  sure  to  take 
it  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  debate,  to 
present  it  in  some  now  and  unexpected 
light,  and  to  invest  it  with  classic  and 
histoncal  allusions. 

In  1839  he  married  Catharine,  daughter 
of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Sir 
Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  Bart.,  of  Ha* 
warden  Castle,  by  whom  he  has  a  yoath- 
ful  family. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  SNOWDROP. 

Winter,  now  hnstinn^  to  posscf^s  for  bride 
The  Eiirtli,  left  widowed  by  bright  Summer, 
dead, 

Hostows  on  hor  snow-robcd  of  whitest  pride, 
Ui'plncing  w«^eds  of  Autumn,  withered  ; 

Thus,  throiijjli  his  bounty,  bcinu:  newl}'  dressed, 

That  she  may  shine,  )iis  bride  indeed  confessed. 

Nt>w  will  she  wail  not  for  her  former  spouse, 
Nt)P  nmre  compare  his  sunlit  smile  uiost  sweet 

Wiih   the   dark  gloom  o'erspreading    "Winter's 
brow:», 
l\U  bn'uth  of  coldness  and  his  robes  of  sleet, 

AVhih'**  he,  as  jealous  of  the  dead's  past  mirth. 

Lays  his  etTacing  garb  ujwn  the  Earth. 

The   setliri'-bound   brook  that,   in  the    summer 
days, 
nubblin:;;  and  sparkling,  surged  an  ain'rous 
son:^,  , 

Winter  has  prisoned  with  an  ice-cold  gaze. 
And  siU-ntly  he  ererps  hi**  banks  aloni;: 
(\)iuU'mned  to  mutont'^'S.  sullenly  doth  roll, 
And  in  uid  silence  vexes  out  his  soul. 

The  skii's  above,  bi'holding,  fn)wn  to  gray  ; 
Not  such  thoir  anpoct  when,  in  summer's  time. 


They  through  tlie  drift-cloads  smile  on  iwelfrim 

day, 
And  with  him  jo^'ed  in  the  7car*8  gladdeniif 

prime ; 
How  can  they  smile  upon  a  waste  of  a 
To  whom  Ids  flower  -  starred  robe  did 

show  ? 

Now  Winter  freezes  mute  the  sonthem  wind, 
Which  the  sped  ghost  of  Snmmor  did  conil 

With  mest^ages  to  Earth  most  dear  and  kind; 
For  such  churl  Winter  deems  his  love  deridi^ 

As.  e'en  in  death,  more  tenderly  they  show 

Than  aught  he,  living,  can  on  her  bestow. 

The  swallow,  who  was  once  the  Sammei'li  CMi^ 
And  comforted  'reft  Earth  in  her  first  gnd. 

Would  stay  not  at  rough  Winter's  cnit  bchort 
But  fled* ere,  withered,  fell  the  lading  kaf ; 

So  can  he  twitter  praise  not  of  the  dmly 

Which  to  another  world  he  followM. 

The  rose,  fair  daughter  of  their  early  lores* 

Inclined  her  head  her  sirens  sad  death  to 
Soon  did  she.  too,  forsake  the  joy-stripped 


And  left  her  mother  weeping  all 
Tlien  'twas  that  Winter  first  did  see  her  fiwiy 
And  soon  desired  her  wholly  to  < 
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Upon  their  nnpiials  smiled  no  cheering  sim. 
For  he  on  Summer's  beauty  doth  attend, 

When  far  beyond  our  longing  sight  he's  gone, 
And  to  an  unknown  world  his  grace  doth  lend ; 

His  latest  rays  of  glory  paled  and  died 

Tliat  day  when  Winter  took  his  widow  bride. 

But  yet,  deep  in  her  inmost  secret  breast 

The  Earth  doth  hide  one  proof  of  Summer's 
love, 

Which  presently  will  thence  shoot  forth  confessed. 
When  that  his  grip  fierce  Winter  doth  remove ; 

Poor  offspring  of  the  love  that's  dead  and  gone, 

And  token  of  the  past  that  glorious  shone. 

Thus  'tis  we  hail  (when  first  her  pure  form's  sheen 
Above  the  desolate  Earth's  sad  bredst  we  view) 

The  modest  Snow-drop,  for  in  her  is  seen 

The  Summer's  smile,  though  eke  the  Winter's 
hue; 

A  legacy  of  love,  as  promise  given 

Of  a  new  Sunmier's  birth  by  bounteous  Heaven. 

M.    S.   MOSELY. 

—JBeniUi/*8  Miscellany. 


WINTER  WOOING. 

Down  through  the  wintry  woodlands, 

As  to  the  mere  we  go, 
Red  berries  we  see  of  the  holly -tree. 

And  pearls  of  the  mistletoe ; 
And  tlie  ice  is  smooth  for  the  skaters, 
For  the  winds  have  swept  the  snow ; 
And  a  maiden  divine  o'er  the  hyaline 
Flies  fast,  with  cheeks  aglow — 
Like  a  marvellous  bird,  whose  plumage  gay  glit- 
ters in  Eastern  skies : 
Oh,  to  follow  her  swift  upon  keel  of  steel  and  woo 
her  as  she  flies  I 


Bright  hair  and  gay  apparel 

Streams  back,  as  she  meets  the  breeze  ; 
And  away  she  has  shot,  like  a  fairy  yacht 

On  the  blue  soft  Solent  seas : 
For  the  keen  North-wind's  her  wooer ; 

But  she,  with  dainty  ease, 
From  his  rough  grasp  slips  ere  her  waist  he 
dips 
With  an  arm  that  to  bind  must  freeze. 
There's  a  laugh  on  the  daring  darling's  lip,  and 

joy  in  her  bright  brown  eyes  : 
Oh,  to  follow  her  swift  upon  keel  of  steel,  and  woo 
her  as  she  flies ! 

Mortimer  Coluns. 
— TempU  Bar. 


NOT  ALONE. 
I. 
Open  the  window,  darling. 

Long  has  the  sun  been  high, 
And  the  skylark  sings  upon  quivering  wings 

Far  in  tlie  bright  blue  sky. 
Strange  and  deep  is  the  joy  of  sleep 

When  the  cares. of  day  are  flown. 
When  we  wholly  forget  its  fever  and  fret — 

Kot  alone,  ah,  not  alone. 


n. 

Open  the  window,  darling. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  day ; 
Though  nought  can  eclipse  thy  ruddy  young 
lips, 
No  sweeter  in  truth  are  they. 
Golden  bright  is  the  sun's  broad  light — 

Let  us  wander  forth,  my  own : 
Let  me  lie  on  the  turf  by  the  cool  white 
surf — 
Not  alone,  ah,  not  alone. 

— Dublin  University  Magazine, 


-MAIDEN  MEDITATION." 

By  what  name  in  cherished  legend, 

Lingering  graceful  on  the  tongue. 
Dear  to  poet's  deathless  fancy. 

Hath  a  maid  like  thee  been  sung  ? 
Wert  thou,  raany-beautied  model. 

Faithful  Enid  or  Elaine, 
Stedfast  Custance,  meek  Griselda, 

Or  pure  Una  of  the  plain  ? 

Didst  thou,  matching  it  in  sweetness, 

Bear  the  name  of  Rosalind  ? 
Wert  thou  Juliet  or  Miranda; 

Or  Castara  or  Lucind  ? 
Wert  thou  the  soul-bride  of  Dant&— 

The  half-goddess  Florentine  ? 
Or  that  earthlier  fair  of  Florence, 

Sidney's  *'  heavenly  "  Geraldine  ? 

Virtue  hath  no  fitter  symbol. 

Innocence  no  purer  shrine. 
Love  no  more  unselfish  temple 

Than  that  vestal  form  of  thine. 
Beauty  waited  to  be  perfect. 

Till,  with  gracious  dignity. 
Bridegroom  Thought  with  Feeling  wedded 

At  the  altar  of  thine  eye. 

Dost  thou  now  recall  the  Spring-time 

When  the  sun  first  ruled  the  cloud. 
And  Earth,  from  her  death-sleep  waking. 

Put  on  flowers,  and  cast  her  sliroud  ? 
Then  thy  bright  hair's  golden  glory 

Was  to  me  a  maze  of  light ; 
Was  tliy  smile  my  bow  ol  promise. 

And  the  pole-star  of  my  night. 

Art  thou  musing  on  the  Summer, 

When  the  year  had  reached  its  prime ; 
When  an  Eden  spirit  tended 

All  things  in  an  Eden  clime  ? 
Then  thy  glee  first  veiled  with  bluAhes, 

Then  thy  soul  first  spake  in  song ; 
And  the  warmth  of  covert  glances 

Loosed  my  scarcely-venturing  tongue. 

Dost  thou  think  upon  the  Autunm, 

When  fruition  crowned  the  year ; 
When  the  garners,  stored  with  plenty. 

Still  left  plenty  everywhere  ? 
Nature  then,  relieved  from  labor. 

Halted  for  her  well-won  rest ; 
And  thy  short-delaying  fondness 

Calmed  the  tumult  of  my  breast. 
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Fenr  not  now  the  harsh  November, 

Dealing  death  at  every  pace; 
Be  it  mine  that  not  too  rouj^hly 

Shall  its  winds  assail  thy  face  I 
O,  my  dearest  hope  in  Sprinjr-timo  I 

O/my  fondest  Summer  pride, 
O,  my  all,  betrothed  in  Autumn, 

Ere  the  Winter,  bo  my  bride ! — A.  II.  G. 

— Lotidon  Society. 


mentAl  and  morol  history,  Ma  upiniUani  «d 
stru^lcs,  and  the  soarcos  of  his  iDfloencQ.  II  b 
a  book  rieh  in  instrnction.  and  will  be  Mffrtr 
welcomed  by  the  many  admlren  of  tUa  guM 

and  eloquent  preacher. 


TO  GERTRUDE. 

TwAS  eve ;  the  sungu^t,  lovel}'  and  sorone, 
Bathed  all  the  fair  cloud  islands  of  the  west 

With  such  pure  golden  liirht,  they  well  mijcht  seem 
The  radiant  gardens  of  the  bright  and  blest. 

I  stood  alone  U|)on  that  silent  shore. 

The  wide  Atlantic  lay  at  rest  befi>rc  me ; 

But  rest  my  troubled  spirit  knew  no  more, 
Amidst  the  racking  fears  and  doubts  that  tore 
me. 

The  waves'    soft    mummrs  seemM  to  whisper 
"  peace." 

Yet  turned  the  sound  to  dirjres  in  mine  ear  ; 
My  whole  soul  panted  for  a  swift  release 

From  dread  suspense — worst  of  all  ills  we  fear. 

Thy  missive  came ;  I  read,  and  knew  that  Fate 
ilad  bid  me  give  sweet  Hope  a  long  farewell ; 

I  wouii  not — if  I  could — the  rest  relate : 

The  anguish  of  that  hour  what  words  could 
tell? 

Tlie  sun  sank  fast  behind  the  glowing  main ; 

Through  dim  eyes  watching  all  the  glory  fade, 
I  wished  it  never  more  might  rise  niCJiin, 

To  mock  the  darkness  which  thy  hand  had 
made. 

But  now  all  that  is  past ;  Fuch  tlioughts  belong 

To  weakness — ami  new  strength  ha?  come  tome 
To  work — to  live  for  others — to  be  strong — 
This  have  I  Icaru'd  from  love,  and  grief,  and 
thee.  T.  R. 

— London  Society. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  JiohcrtKon, 
M.A.  Edited  bv  STorFi>nD  A.  Brookk,  M.A. 
2  vols.  Boston:  'ricknor  it  Fields.  lKt'.5.  These 
volumes  contain  the  record  of  a  short  but  noble 
career  of  ministerial  servic«».  OriLrinally  tlestined 
for  the  arm}',  Mr.  Robertson  enten'd  the  church, 
and  in  hi.-*  ministry  of  six  years  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
Briirhton.  inad<«  an  inelTaceabie  impres.Mon  by  his 
eloqu«Mice.  his  earne'-tness,  the  singular  purity  of 
his  life,  and  his  devotion  to  the  elevation  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  laboring  classes.  lie  united  a  tine 
poetic  t<'m|)erament  with  great  praeti<>al  effi- 
ciency. Be  would  not  identify  himself  with  any 
sect  or  party.  Some  of  his  views  were  inmiaturc 
or  indehnito,  for  he  was  a  critic  rather  than  a 
systeujatizer  of  opinions.  His  Sennons  (in  live 
yolumes)  and  his  J/^ctures  have  alrea<ly  acquir- 
ed a  deserved  celrbrity.  This  bi«);cr«phy  is  in- 
artificial, but  of  <leep*interest.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  his  own  Letters,  which  reveal  to  us  his 


The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Grounded  in 
pies  of  Universal  Otdiffoiion^  By  Hokagk  BonVL 
NewlYork:  Charles  Scribner  A  Ca  186tt.  TUi 
last  work  of  Dr.  Bushnell  will  attract  nniiaiial  altoi 
tion  among  theologians.  Among^  the  "'ovthodo^ 
I>ortion  of  tlie  communitv  Tery  many  of  Ua  Tim 
will  be  stoutly  opposed,  and  the  expreadoa  cf 
them  sincerely  and  deeply  rejB^Ued.  The  "D^- 
eral  *'  church  will  accept  and  rejoice  over  mA 
that  is  said  in  the  book.  But  it  ia  not  our jmv- 
ince  to  judge  it  theologically.  Like  all  Ui 
other  productions  it  is  written  with  mmrked  akA- 
ity,  in  a  bold  and  independent  manner  of  thomM 


and  expression,  and  will  command  a  yery  ei 
sive  reading.  As  much  aa  we  admire  ttie  Da^ 
tor*s  writings  for  their  originality  of  ( 
and  freshness  and  vigor  of  style,  we  do  not  t 
him  so  well  adapted  to  theological  diacnaMoa  ai 
to  social  and  practical  subjects  and  general  Ht» 
ature.     In  his  own  field  he  liaa  few  auperioriL 

Winifreil  Bertram  and  the  Wwid  8ht  lihsd  K 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Schonberg-Cotta  Fand^,' 
etc.     N^w-York :  BI.  W.  Dodd. 

The  Simff  WitJiont  Words.  The  aame  aathor 
and  publisher.  1865.  Mrs.  Charles*  writiBfi 
have  become  so  well  known,  and  they  are  w 
generally  ]M)pular,  especially  among  aenoos  aal 
religious  people,  that  it  is  scarcely  nntmir  l0 
do  more  than  aimounce  these  new  volomea.  Jlr. 
Dodd*8  American  editions  of  her  works  "aliM 
have  the  anthor*B  sanction."  Both  of  theaewovb 
(the  former  is  new  and  fresh)  will  he  read  wM 
no  abatement  of  interest  in  thia  highly  gtfUd 
lady's  productions. 

An  Erptanatory  and  Pronouncing  DMoaaiy 
of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  Boston :  Tickaff 
d  Fields.  1865.  the  substance  of  this  hoik 
originally  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  WMth 
Quarto  dictionary ;  but  in  its  present  fcm  k  htf 
been  greatly  enlai^ed  and  otherwise  Imiyofii 
The  design  of  the  work  is  to  explidn  the  aDoaioBi 
which  occur  in  modem  standard  Uteratare  li 
noted  fictitious  persons  and  placea.  It  k  «l 
executed,  and  the  book  will  be  useftd  fhriefciaae^ 


Little   Foxes.     By    CmitroPHn 

Tick  nor  ib  Fields.    Mra.  Btowe,  in  theae  ** 
and  Home  Pajiers,"*  discourses  in  thai 
way  which  makes  her  so  great  a  fkyoirita 
young  and  old. 


War-Lyrics,  and  other  Poems^  By  ] 
IIowARD  BaowNELL.  Ticknor  A  Flelda.  ISNL 
These  arc  among  the  best  of  the  claaaof  wiMmi 
to  which  they  belong.  Some  of  the  poena  Ht 
unusually  fine  and  have  become  lunillar  lo  Ihl 
public. 

Words  to  the  Winners  of  Bomb.  By  B«r.  B»> 
RATI  us  BoxAR,  D.D.  AmeHoan  Tract  OutjkJfi 
Boston,  and   13    Biblc-Uouse,  Kew-Yoik     Ifi 

102.   r2mo.    This  is  a  little  book  of  i "  — 


gency  and  religious  fiower.  worth  lU  w^ghl  ll 
gold.    lU  title  tolls  the  aiib}ect  of  It  ^H  « 
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need  sa^  in  commendation  of  it  is  to  advise 
every  Christian  minister  and  pastor,  and  every 
professor  of  religion,  to  obtain  a  copy  and  read 
It  for  its  efficacious  influence  on  his  heart. 

The  Watt^iman  is  the  name  of  a  now  weekly 
religions  paper  in  New- York,  which  dates  its 
first  issae  January  18,  1866,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  the  Wesleyan 
connection.  The  Watchman  be^ns  well,  and  we 
trust  it  will  prove  a  welcome  visitor  among  many 
friends  in  the  Soutii,  where  Dr.  Deems  has  long 
resided,  and  is  well  and  widely  known  and  high- 
ly esteemed. 

CroUm  Point  Vtnei/arda. — The  fruit  of  the 
vine  in  all  ages  and  countries  has  been  esteemed 
a  blessing  to  the  human  race.  The  cultivation 
of  this  delicious  fruit,  in  this  age  and  country, 
deserves  a  liberal  patronage,  and  the  fruit  grower 
the  thanks  of  tlie  public.  Among  this  number 
is  Dr.  Underbill,  of  New-York,  whose  extensive 
vineyards  in  Westchester  county  are  widely 
known.  The  pure  wine  so  needful  for  medicinal 
and  oommunion  purposes  is  furnished  by  Dr. 
Underbill,  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  of  mature  age,  and  can  be  relied 
on  by  the  careful  physician  for  the  purposes  for 
which  he  needs  it.  Dr.  Underbill's  Vineyard 
Rooms  are  in  Astor  Place,  in  this  city,  where  all 
orders  may  be  sent. 


SCIENCE. 

Burled  City  in  Mexico. — The  world  and  its  an- 
cient ruins,  it  seems,  have  not  all  yet  been  dis- 
covered. A  Mexican  paper.  The  Diario  de  la 
Mantria^  of  a  recent  date,  says  that  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  have  been  discovered,  buried  in 
an  immense  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilco,  near 
Hoanchinango. 

The  authorities  of  Huauchinango,  accom- 
panied by  various  members,  went  to  give  judi- 
cial possession  of  a  rancho,  or  farm,  to  the  hist 
purchaser,  and  during  their  investigation  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
ancient  deed,  "  limits  on  the  north  and  east  of 
the  city  Huauchinango,"  where  the  party  were 
in  accord,  that  there  was  a  dense  forest  in  which 
none  of  them  had  ever  entered,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  closed  up  by  infinite  obstructions — 
the  accumulations  of  wild  forest  growth  and  de- 
composition for  ages.  In  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  it  was  determined  to  institute  a 
flcarch  of  the  forest,  which  seems  to  make  the 
northern  and  eastern  bounds. 

They  forced  an  entrance  with  much  labor,  and 
discovered  vestiges  of  streets,  which  were  fol- 
lowed until  the  discovery  of  two  houses  of  rather 
sln^lar  construction,  covered  with  triangular 
vaulted  or  arched  roofs,  one  of  which  was  entered. 
when  they  discovered  an  extensive  court,  and  in 
it  many  stone  idols,  which  were  carried  to  Huau- 
chinango. They  found  passages  crossing  in 
every  direction ;  but  many  of  the  doors  or  en- 
trancea  were  stopped  up  with  stones,  tapia,  and 
mud-mortar,  so  that  when  they  wished  to  leave 
the  various  parts  which  they  had  separated  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was  necessary 
to  fire  pistols,  and  to  shout  in  loud  voinn,  in  order 


to  get  together  again.  Some  of  the  parties  re> 
port  having  found  the  ruins  of  stone  columns 
and  stone  stairs  leading  to  a  high  place,  which, 
when  struck,  gave  evidence  of  vaults  below. 

The  Prefect  of  Huauchinango  ordered  a  more 
extensive  examination,  with  men  properly  pro- 
vided with  the  implements  necessary  for  the 
work,  and  he  has  also  reported  to  the  Emperor 
the  various  incidents  of  the  discovery.  The  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity,  who  have  concealed  their 
knowledge  of  the  ruins  and  the  history,  if  they 
have  it,  say  "  they  ought  not  to  say  anything  of 
them,  and  much  less  to  penetrate  into  mysteries 
of  the  forest,  for  it  had  been  proved  that  all  who 
had  entered  there  had  become  enchanted.  Those 
who  had  lost  cattle  or  sheep,  in  searching  for 
them  in  these  woods,  had  become  lost  in  the  in- 
tricate labyrinth,  and  had  perished." 

Appearance  of  Mars, — During  the  last  opposi- 
tion of  March,  Mr.  Dawes  persevcringly  pursued 
his  researches  on  the  surface  of  that  planet,  direct- 
ing his  attention  not  only  to  the  well-known  spots 
but  to  those  features  which  can  only  be  suspected, 
or  are  less  distinct.  He  used  every  precaution  to 
keep  the  planet  in  view  until  those  rare  flashes  of 
perfect  vision  occurred,  and  thus  transferred  them 
to  the  drawing ;  finally  comparing  the  latter  with 
the  original.  Both  the  micrometer  and  eye-esti- 
mations were  made  use  of,  and  the  times  noted. 
Some  curious  details  were  brought  out,  which  he 
had  not  seen  before.  The  most  remarkable  was 
a  long  narrow  streak,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  which  was  seen  by  him 
in  1852,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  on  the  present^ oc- 
casion. Another  observation  would  appear  to 
point  to  a  change, — for  a  bay  which  was  perceived 
in  1852  as  distinctly  oval  with  a  regular  coast,  was 
in  1862  seen  and  depicted  as  distinctly  forked ;  al- 
though, at  the  latter  time,  Mr.  Lockyer's  excellent 
pictures  represent  it  as  seen  in  1852.  Mr.  Dawes 
thinks  it  possible  that  the  sea  may  have  receded 
from  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  left  the  tongue  of 
land  exposed.  On  three  consecutive  evenings  a 
very  white  spot  was  noticed,  which  certainly  did 
not  exist  two  months  previously,  and  which  looked 
exactly  like  a  large  mass  of  snow,  and  quite  as 
white  as  the  spot  near  the  South  Pole  in  18G2. 
On  looking  over  his  observations  of  1852,  Mr. 
Dawes  finds  that  he  has  noticed  this  appearance, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  per- 
manent, and  furthermore  thmks  tliat  a  mass  of 
snow  or  cloud  would  be  unlikely  to  take  up  its  po- 
sition at  this  part  of  the  planet,  which  is  near  the 
equator.  In  regard  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  pla- 
net, he  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  in  general  a 
very  cloudy  atmosphere,  as  the  permanence  and 
equal  distinctness  of  the  spots  at  all  times  were 
surprising ;  and  the  few  changes  which  appeared 
in  their  lustre  were  similarly  seen  in  other  parts, 
and  could  be  traced  to  other  causes.  Of  course, 
the  white  spots,  whether  of  snow  or  masses  of 
cloud,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  those  may  be  expected  and  have  been 
seen  to  alter  from  week  to  week.  One  little 
change  near  tlie  North  Pole  was,  however,  remark- 
ed, when  a  rather  thick  dark  line,  which  was  invis- 
ible on  November  tenth, was  seen  on  November  four- 
teenth, when  other  objects  in  the  neighborhood  were 
well  seen ;  whilst,  on  November  tenth,  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  small  strait  near  it  was  invisible,  al- 
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though  it  should  have  been  seen  quite  as  plainly  a;;; 
on  the  twelfth.  Mr.  Dawes  thinks  that  the  ruddv 
aspect  of  the  planet  does  not  arise  from  any  pecu- 
liarity in  its  atmosphere,  as  the  ruddy  lint  is  mosi. 
apparent  at  the  centre  of  the  planet,  and  least  so 
where  the  atmosphere  is  most  dense  ;  and  yet,  at 
the  latter,  the  colour  is  white  or  greenish- white. 
Mr.  Dc  la  Rue  thinks  that  an  excellent  globe  of 
Mars  may  be  constructed  from  Mr.  Dawes*  draw- 
ings.— Popular  Scientific  Jievieio. 

TS'amferring  Photoffraplts  to  Metal  for  Print- 
ing.— l:?<)me  months  since  we  called  attention  t<> 
some  very  promising  experiments  in  this  direction, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Woodbury  of  Manchester.  .These 
have  resulted  in  a  process  recently  patented,  which 
is  likely  to  assume  a  very  important  position  in 
the  arts.     Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  the  merit  of  first 
pointing  out  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based. 
This  gentleman,  to  whom  photographers  too  often 
forget  how  much  they  owe,  discovered  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  his  photo-engraving  processes 
that  gelatine  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  if  mixed 
with  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  dried,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  would  become  in- 
soluble.    A  result  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
alcaline  bichromate  and  the  liberation  of  chromic 
acid.     It  will  at  once,  therefore,  be  seen  that  a  ■ 
coat  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  on  a  glass  or  I 
metal  plate  placed  under  a  negative  and  expose<i  ' 
to  light,  would,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  i 
hot  water,  be  dissolved  away  in  some  parts,  and  in 
other  parts  unaffected,  thus  producing  a  photo-  , 
graphic  positive  in  rcVuif.     Acting  on  these  facts, 
Mrr  Woodbury  takes  the  image  in  relief  so  pro- 
duced, and  either  by  mechanical  pressure  with 
some  soft  metal,  such  as  type  metal,  or  by  the 
usual  process  of  electrotyping,  produces  an  intarjUo 
impression  therefrom.     A  properly  prepared  ink, 
formed  with    gelatine  and  some  black  or  other 
colored  pigment,  is  then  passed  over  the  plate, 
with  which  the  impression  is  filled  up  even  to  the 
surface.     Of  course  the  gradations  o^  reliefs  in  the 
bichromatic  gelatine  print,  form  gradations  of  il^pth 
in  the  metal  intaglio,  in  which  again  the  ink,  being 
transparent,  forms  gradations  of  blackness  pro- 
portioned to  its  varying  thicknesses.     When  this 
ink  is  transferred  to  paper,  deHvered  as  a  jelly  is 
from  its  mould,  the  delicate  tints,  the  deepest  sha- 
dows, and  the  intermediate  gradations  of  the  pho- 
tographic negative,  are  faitlifully  reproduced.     In 
preparing  the  relievo,  two  ounces  of  gelatine  are 
dissolved  in  six  of  water,  and  to  this  is  added 
threc-<iuarters  of  an  ounce  of  lump  sugar.     Four 
ounccr*  of  a  solution  containing  sixty  grains  of  bi- 
chromate of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  being  added 
to   this,   the   whole   is   then,   while  quite  warm, 
strained.     A  plate  of  glass  is  next  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  talc  temporarily  fixed  by  a  few  drops  of 
water ;  the  tile  is  coated  with  the  above,  and  being 
sensitiue  to  light,  is  placed  in  the  dark  to  set. 
This  done,  the  coated  tale  is  removed,  a  negative 
laid  over  the  talc,  and  exposed  to  light  in  the  usual 
way,  the  only  change  being  that  of  causing  the 
light  to  pass  througli  a  glass  condenser  and  fall  on 
it  in  a  parallel  direction.     The  hot  water  is  then 
applied  as  above  stated.     In  order  to  insure  per- 
t'oL't  flatness  while  the  east  is  being  taken,  the  talc 
side  of  the  film  should  be  again  fastened  to  a  plate 
of  glass  with  Ciuada  balsam.      Mr.  Woodbury 
calculates  that  with  three  or  four  presses  going,  I 


these  mechanically  printed  photographs  could  be 
produced  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  hour.  Apart  from  ordinary  purposes,  the  pro- 
cess can  be  applied  to  glass  for  transparencies ;  to 
china  for  burning  in  with  enamel  colors ;  to  the 
production,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  of  porcelain  innA- 
parencies,  etc.,  etc.  At  present  the  prints  exhibi^ 
ed  are  said  to  lack  clearness ;  and  the  high  relief 
!  of  the  extreme  darks  arc  also  objected  to. — Ditto, 

The  Maliene  Fossil  Elephant.  —  The    curious 
pigmy  pachyderm  whose  remains  were  some  time 
I  ago  discovered   in  the  Maltese   bone-caves,  has 
I  been  indefatigably  investigated  by  its  original  dis- 
I  coverer.  Dr.  Leith  Adams.    This  gentleman  has 
I  recently  met  with  further  relics  of  the  fosul  ele- 
phant in  several  new  localities.    He  met  with  its 
teeth  in  great  quantities  in  a  cavern  near  CrendL 
I  In  a  gap,  evidently  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  to^ 
rent,  he  has  discovered  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
thirty  more  individuals.     The  skeletons  arc  met 
I  with  jammed  between  large  blocks  of  stones  in  a 
I  way  which  shows  clearly  that  the  carcases  must 
j  have  been  hurled  into  their  present  situations  bj 
violent  flooils  or  freshets.    Dr.  Adams  has  now  al- 
most completed  the  skeleton  of  this  wonderful 
'  little  representative  of  an  order  which,  till  this 
;  discovery  was  recorded,  has  been  commonly  termed 
I  gigantic.     Dr.  Adams  concludes,  from  his  nume^ 
I  ous  inquiries,  that  the  Maltese  elephant  did  not  cx- 
,  ceed  the  height  of  a  small  jwuv. — Ditto. 

How  to  Make  an  Intemiittrni  Fountain. — M. 
I'Abbe  L;iborde,  writing  to  Lcs  Mondes,  describes 
a  simple  ap])aratus  for  producing  an  intermittent 
fountain.  In  consists  of  an  inverted  flask  fitted 
with  a  cork,  through  which  pass  two  tubes  of  un- 
equal length.  The  longer  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  and  outride  has  a  length  of 
3ome  twenty  inches.  The  shorter  tube  merely 
pierces  the  cork,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  length 
inside,  and  outside  it  ends  immediately  in  a  jet^ 
which  can  be  curved  round.  The  flask  is  filled 
with  water,  fitted  with  the  two  tubes,  ami  then, 
with  the  finger  on  the  shorter  tube,  is  inverted, 
plunging  the  end  of  the  longer  tube  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  The  instniment  may  now  be  fixed  in  this 
[)osition,  as  an  intermittent  jet  of  water  begins  to 
dow  at  once,  continuing  until  the  flask  is  empty. 
The  column  of  water  in  the  longer  tube  will  be  seen 
to  be  alternately  rising  and  falling,  from  whk^ 
phenomena  an  explanation  has  been  given  of  tha 
iiause  of  the  intermittent  flow. 

77u?  licmoval  of  Xi-nralgie  Pain. — ^It  has  lately 
been  stated  in  some  of  the  French  journals  that 
Dr.  Oaminiti,  of  Messina,  has  discovered  a  remedy 
Eor  certain  forms  of  neuralgia.  A  patient  of  his 
]iad  long  been  suflering  from  trifacial  neuraloa; 
Hhe  could  not  bear  to  look  at  huninous  objects,  Dcr 
^?yes  were  constantly  watering,  and  she  was  in  con- 
stant pain.  Blisters,  prepoi-atious  of  bclladonni, 
und  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  friction  with  tfaw- 
ture  of  aconite,  pills  of  acetate  of  morphine  and 
oamphor,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  etc,  hud  be^  em* 
[ployed  with  but  partial  success,  or  none  whatever. 
At  length  Dr.  Caminiti,  attributing  the  obstinacy 
of  the  affection  to  the  variations  of  temperature 
so  fre(iuent  in  Sicily ;  adopted  the  expedient  oc 
covering  all  the  painful  parts  wHh  a  coating  ol 
collodion  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  hy9ro> 
Lthloratfl  of  morphme.    This  treatment  was  pw* 
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fecUy  successful ;  the  relief  was  instantaneous  and 
permanent)  and  the  coating  fell  off  in  the  course 
of  one  or  two  days. 

Magnetie  Storms  of  1859,  and  of  Attgust,  1865. 
— Both  of  these  storms  were  accompanied  by 
phenomena  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  which  are 
worthy  of  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  great  disturbance  of  August — Sep- 
tember, 1850,  a  very  large  spot  might  have  been 
observed  on  the  disk  of  our  luminary,  and  sev- 
eral of  a  size  somewhat  smaller.  Considerable 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  appearance  of 
these  spots,  and,  moreover,  a  luminous  body 
was  observed  independently  by  Carrington  and 
Hodgson  to  move  across  tne  large  spot  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  magnetic  disturbance 
broke  out  at  Kew.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1865, 
there  was  no  spot,  or  almost  none,  on  the  sun's 
disk ;  but  on  the  8d  of  August  there  was  a  very 
considerable  spot  on  the  right  limb  nearly  go- 
ing off.  The  only  sun  pictures  obtained  at  Kew 
were  on  these  days ;  and  it  is  clear  from  these 
that  this  spot  must  have  rapidly  formed  between 
July  29  and  August  3  on  the  right  half  of  the 
solar  disk.  It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to 
conclude  that  certain  changes  going  on  in  the 
sun  cause  or  even  invariably  accompany  terres- 
trial magnetic  storms,  but  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  stating  facts,  which  may  possibly  serve 
to  establish  some  future  generalization. — Leisure 
Hour. 
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How  to  Preserve  the  Colors '  of  Flowers  in  Dry- 
ing.— Though  an  account  of  such  a  process  hardly 
deserves  a  place  in  a  botanical  summary,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  the  natural  color  of  dried 
flowers.  The  following  method  has  been  given  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts: — ^A  vessel,  with  a  movable  cover,  is  pro- 
vided, and  having  removed  the  cover  from  it,  a 
piece  of  metallic  gauze  of  moderate  fineness  is 
fixed  over  it,  and  the  cover  replaced.  A  quantity 
of  sand  is  then  taken  sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  into  an  iron  pot,  where 
it  is  heated,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  stearine,  carefully  stirred,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  ingredients.  The  quantity  of  stearine  to 
be  added  is  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much,  as  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  injure  the  flowers.  The  vessel,  with  its  cover 
on,  and  the  gauze  beneath  it,  is  then  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  bottom  being  removed,  the  flowers 
to  be  operated  upon  are  carefully  placed  on  the 
gauze  and  the  sand  gently  poured  in,  so  as  to 
cover  the  flowers  entirely,  the  leaves  being  thus 
prevented  from  touching  each  other.  The  vessel 
is  then  put  in  a  hot  place,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  top  of  a  baker's  oven,  where  it  is  left  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  flowers  thus  become  dried,  and 
they  retain  their  natural  colors.  The  vessel  still  re- 
maining bottom  upwards,  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and 
the  sand  runs  away  through  the  gauze,  leaving  the 
flowers  uninjured. 

Rome. — ^After  the  erroneons  statements  which 
bave  been  lately  published  reapecUng  discoveries 


made  at  Pompeii,  one  naturally  feels  cautious  what 
to  believe.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the  past  six 
months  no  excavations  of  importance  have  been 
undertaken,  owing  to  want  of  funds;  and,  with 
the  exception  I  am  about  to  mention,  nothing  has 
been  discovered  since  the  admirable  statuette  of 
Narcissus,  one  of  the  very  loveliest  small  bronze 
works-  among  tha  collection  of  the  Naples  gallery. 
Four  months  ago  there  was  found  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze,  pronounced  to  be  a  represent- 
ation of  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  is  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  not  being  as  yet  visible  to  the 
public,  but  is  shut  up  in  a  wooden  box,  one  end 
of  which  is  on  hinges,  forming  a  door,  through 
which  one  can  see  the  fore-quarters  of  the  horse, 
while  the  rider  sits  shrouded  in  gloom  upon  his 
back.  .  This  cover  is  a  protection  to  the  st:itue 
while  a  new  room  is  being  fitted  up  around  it. 
The  group  is  of  bronze,  a  little  over  life-size.  The 
emperor  is  represented  sitting  on  his  horse  with- 
out saddle  or  stirups,  and  his  right  arm  is  extend- 
ed at  full  length,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  making 
a  gesture  to  some  person  in  front  of  the  animal. 
In  fact,  the  face  of  the  figure,  and  the  action 
of  the  right  arm,  are  precisely  those  of  the  famous 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol  of  Rome ; 
but  the  horse  of  Nero  is  slender,  and,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  the  group  is  not  colossal.  The 
orbits  of  the  eyes  are  hollow,  like  a  mask.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  attitude  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  has  been  anticipated  by  the  designer  of 
this  group,  which  probably  was  made  some  one 
hundred  previously  to  the  statue  which  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and 
which  has  so  long  reigned  as  the  unique  large 
equestrian  bronze  statue  left  us  by  the  ancients. 
I  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Signor  Fiorelli, 
the  director  of  the  Museo  Reale,  for  permission  to 
sec  this,  the  last  reward  of  the  excavators  of  the 
buried  city  of  Pompeii. — J.  T. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  —  "We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  remains  at  Milan  in  a  state  of  health 
that  gives  little  hope  of  his  return  to  the  ardu- 
ous  duties  of  his  olHce.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
he  will  be  able  to  resume  them.  The  misfortune 
is  especially  embarrassing  at  this  particular  time, 
when  the  Government  and  the  Academy  are  ar- 
ranging a  treaty,  upon  which  the  future  of  the 
latter  will  greatly  depend.  Much  of  the  result 
must  necessarily  have  depended  on  the  enlight- 
ened mind,  large  experience,  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  President,  and  of  these,  unhappily, 
the  members  are  for  the  present  deprived. 

Photography  —  Carbon  Process. — A  medal  was 
awarded,  in  Dublin,  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  specimens  of 
photography  by  their  "  carbon  printing  process." 
Some  examples  have  been  submitted  to  us ;  they 
are  of  great  beauty,  singularly  brilliant  in  tone 
and  "color,"  the  artistic  arrangements  being 
very  near  perfection,  and  the  manipulation  clear 
and  sharp.  The  inventors  claim  that  by  this 
process  the  pictures  produced  are  of  unquestion- 
able permanence,  the  coloring  matter  forming  the 
pictnre  being  carbon,  either  alone  or  modified  bv 
admixture  with  other  water-color  pigments,  sucn 
as  indigo  and  lake.  As  a  basis  for  coloring  upon, 
these  carbon  prints  have,  it  is  aflirmed,  a  very 
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great  advantan^  over  "  silver  prints,"  inasmuch 
as  the  colors  formin*;  the  carbon  print  are  known 
to  be  durable  when  in  contact  with  the  pigments 
usually  employed  in  water-color  painting.  We 
can  but  judge  by  results  as  they  meet  the  eye, 
and  these  are  entirely  satisfactory ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  l&Iessrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  have 
securecl  that  most  essential  advantage  •=—  the 
dnrabilUif  of  the  picture  when  it  is  printed. 
We  should  add,  that  in  the  specimens  before  us, 
the  photograph  is  not  printed  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  separate  from  the  mounting  board,  as  is 
usual  with  ordinary  photc^aphs,  but  that  the 
print  and  mount  are  "  one  and  indivisible."  The 
value  of  this  improvement  is  too  self-evident  to 
require  any  comment  by  us. — Art  Journal. 

The  National  Gallery  was  reopened  on  the  6th 
of  November,  after  having  been  closed  for  some 
weeks  according  to  annual  custom.  There  has 
been  added  to  the  collection  a  small  picture  as- 
sumed to  be  by  Memling  ;  it  presents  two  figures, 
each  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  if  they  had 
formed  the  wings  of  a  larger  centre  piece.  In 
the  left  is  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  a  iamb 
on  his  left  arm,  to  which  he  points  with  his  right 
hand :  he  wears  an  under  garment  of  sackcloth, 
over  which  hangs  a  dark  purple  mantle.  The 
other  is  St  Lawrence,  wearing  over  a  white 
robe  a  r(;d  ceremonial  vesture  enriched  with 
p)ld.  Each  head  is  relieved  by  a  colored  nmr- 
ble  column,  with  a  gilt  ca])ital,  and  beyond  is  a 
glimpse  of  a  garden-like  landscape  distance. — 
Art  Journal, 
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The  Wine  of  Helhon. — The  plain  of  Damascus 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  as 
it  has  always  been  since  the  time  of  the  i>a- 
triarchfl ;  the  history  of  Laban  and  Jacob  showing 
the  former  to  have  been  a  w^ealthy  flheei)-fanner, 
very  much  resembling  many  of  our  countrymen 
in  Australia  at  the  present  day.  In  like  manner 
the  neighborhood  *of  Damascus  has  in  all  times 
been  celebrated  for  Its  wines.  The  grapes  of 
Helbon,  a  village  about  as  far  to  the  northward 
of  tlie  citj  as  Harran  is  to  the  east,  are  greatly 
esteemed  fcr  their  rich  flavor,  and  from  them  is 
made  the  best  and  most  highly  prized  wine  of 
the  country.  Sheep  and  grapes,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  wool  and  wine,  being  then  especially 
the  produce  of  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  wo 
can  perceive  the  force  of  the  text  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  which,  when  enumerating  the  coun- 
tries that  traded  with  Tyre,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles in  which  they  dealt,  it  is  said,  "  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares 
of  th}'  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ;  in 
the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool.** — Bek^t 
"Pilffrimaffe  to  JJarran." 

Albanian  Shepherd  Dofft. — When  one  comes  to 
consider  how  tlie  shepherds  are  situated,  one  can- 
not wonder  that  tliey  prize  their  four-footed  al- 
lies so  highly.  Without  them  the  wolves,  jackals, 
and  foxes  would  very  soon  leave  the  shepherd  a 
Flemish  account  of  his  flock ;  and  yet,  under  the 
guardianship  of  these  fine  dogs,  I  don't  think  the 
denizens  of  the  jungle  often  get  a  taste  of  mutton, 
even  in  tlie  lambing  season.   I  have  soen  a  whole 


flock  of  sheep,  with  their  yonng  lombSp  left  in  the 
middle  of  a  jungle,  solely  and  entirely  in  charge 
of  these  dogs  —  perhaps  twelye  or  fifteen  doga 
guarding  two  hundred  sheep;  and  well  they  re- 
ward the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They  post 
themselves  at  various  distances,  forming  a  circle 
round  their  charge ;  and  woe  betide  the  stranger, 
be  he  man  or  beast,  that  dares  to  molest  them.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  watching  one  faoeiy 
patriarch  in  particular,  sitting  at  his  port,  the 
very  picture  of  an  old  fellow  who  had  pareoed 
his  dog-path  through  life  uprightly  end  feariesiilv. 
The  scars  and  cuts  and  marks  about  his  nolle 
head  spoke  of  many  a  bloody  battle,  of  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  lie  seemed,  while  he  sat  think- 
ing, as  if  his  mind  had  wandered  back  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  past  life.  lie  was  disturbed  from 
his  reverie  by  a  little  lamb  staggering  up  to  him 
and  falling  against  his  shagcy  side.  He  tamed 
his  great  head  around  analooked  at  the  littie 
beast,  licking  his  old  chops  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  should  like  awfully  to  eat  you,  but  I  am  in 
honor  bound  to  defend  3'ou  ;**  and,  to  avoid  temp- 
tation, he  got  up  and  stalked  away. — KaMonaakt 
*' Cruise  0/ B.  Y.  S.  Eva^ 


Walnut, —  Walnut  is  theAnglo-Saxon  • 
in  German,  Wahche  Nun.  WaUch  in  German 
means,  originally,  foreigner,  barbarian,  and  was 
ci^pecially  applied  by  the  Germans  to  the  Italiam. 
Hence  Italy  is  to  the  present  day  called  Wdtdi- 
land  in  (icrman.  The  Saxon  invaders  gave  the 
same  name  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  who  are  called  wealh  in  Anglo-Saxon  (plur. 
tcealax).  Hence  the  walnut  meant  originally  the 
foreign  nut.  In  Lithuanian  the  walnut  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Italian  nut,*'  in  Ruada  by  thai 
of  "  Greek  nut**  What  Englishman,  in  Bpeakiog 
of  walnut,  thinks  that  it  means  foreign  or  Italian 
nut  ?  But  for  the  accident  that  wiunuts  are  no 
wnll  fruit,  I  have  little  doabt  that  by  this  time 
8ch(K)lmaster3  would  have  insisted  in  spellii^  the 
word  with  two  Ts,  and  that  many  a  garmner 
woidd  have  planted  his  walnut  trees  against  the 
wall.— iVo/.  Max  Mkller, 

Proud  a»  a  Piper. — A  certain  noble  lord  when 
in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  a  Unr 
years  ago,  having  been  commissioned  by  a  finend 
to  procure  a  performer  on  the  melodious  pipeB, 
applied  to  her  Majesty*8  piper — a  fine  stalwart 
Highlander — and,  on  being  asked  what  kind  of 
article  was  required,  his  lordship  said  In  reply, 
"  Just  such  another  as  yourself  The  conaeq[iicn* 
tial  Celt  readily  exclaimed,  with  mair^  than  the 
wonted  humor,  " There  are  plenty  o*  lords  Klce 
yourseP,  but  very  few  sic  pipers  as  me  V  A  good 
story  is  told  of  a  small  Highland  laird,  iHio  con- 
templated the  erection  of  a  magnificent  eutle  on 
a  very  limited  territory,  with  merence  to  which 
one  of  his  neighbors  humorously  remarked:  **  I 

wonder  on  whose  n:round mtenda  to  eronflh 

when  he  carries  his  plans  into  execution.*  TUs 
pitiable  love  of  show  is  of  course  accompanied  hj 
a  vast  amount  of  discomfort,  to  which 
sensible  English  neighbors  are  utter 
The  snug  and  cheerful  mansion  which 
dates  an  English  gentleman  with  a  snre  rental  of 
£10,000  a  year  would  be  regarded  as  InanflMeat 
by  many  a  Scotch  laird  with  an  uiMrtalaSMxm 
of  as  many  hundreds.  Unfortonatt^  the  MlMti» 
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dency  is  discernible  among  oar  professional  and 
commercial  classes,  who  too  frequently  sacrifice 
real  enjoyment  to  mere  external  display.  In  his 
letters  from  Scotland,  written  about  the  year  1730, 
Captain  Burt  refers  to  the  ludicrous  misapplicar 
tion  of  terms  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch,  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  importance.  **  A  pedling  shop- 
keeper," he  says,  "  that  sells  a  penny  worth  of 
thread,  is  a  merchant ;  the  person  who  i»  sent  for 
that  thread  has  received  a  eommission  ;  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  sender  is  making  report.  A  bill  to  let 
you  know  there  is  a  single  room  to  be  let  is  call- 
ed a  ^€(«ar(i/  the  dooTB  are  ports ;  an  inclosed 
field  of  two  acres  is  spark;  and  the  wife  of  a 
laird  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  is  a  ladi/,  and  treat- 
ed with  your  ladyship." — Seton^s  "  Nalionalities 
of  the  United  Kinffdom," 

Indian  Humors, — It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
certain  description  of  news  which  travels  in 
India  from  one  station  to  another  with  a  rapidity 
almost  electric.  Before  the  days  of  the  "  light- 
ning post  **  there  was  sometimes  intelligence  in 
the  bazaars  of  the  native  dealers  and  the  lines  of 
the  native  soldiers,  especially  if  the  news  import- 
ed something  disastrous  to  the  British,  days  be- 
fore it  reached,  in  any  official  shape,  the  high 
functionaries  of  government  The  news  of  the 
first  outbreak  and  massacre  at  Caubul,  in  1841, 
and  also  of  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  reached  Calcutta 
through  the  bazaars  of  Meerut  and  Kurnal  some 
days  before  they  found  their  way  to  Government 
House  from  any  official  quarter ;  and  the  mutiny 
at  Barrackpore  was  known  by  the  Sepoys  of  the 
British  force  proceeding  to  Burmah  before  it 
reached  the  military  and  political  chiefs  by  spe- 
cial express.  We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of 
these  evil  tidii^  The  natives  of  India  have  an 
expression,  saying  that  "  it  is  in  the  air."  It  often 
happened  that  an  uneasy  feeling — an  impression 
that  something  had  happened,  though  they 
"  could  not  discern  the  shape  thereof  " — ^pervad- 
ed men*s  minds,  in  obscure  anticipation  of  the 
news  that  was  travelling  towards  them,  in  all  its 
tangible  proportions.  All  along  the  line  of  road, 
from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  were 
thousands  to  whom  the  feet  of  those  who  brought 
the  tidings  were  welcome.  The  British  magis- 
trate, returning  from  his  evening  ride,  was  per- 
haps met  on  the  road  near  the  bazaar  by  a  ven- 
erable native  on  an  ambling  pony — a  native  re- 
spectable of  aspect,  with  white  beard  and  whiter 
garments,  who  salaamed  to  the  English  gentle- 
man as  he  passed,  and  went  on  his  way  freighted 
with  intelligence  to  be  used  with  judfgment  and 
sent  on  with  dispatch.  This  was  but  one  of 
many  costumes  worn  by  the  messenger  of  evil. 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  passed  there  was  noth- 
ing outwardly  to  distinguish  him.  Next  morn- 
ing there  was  a  sensation  in  the  bazaar,  and  a 
ra^pie  excitement  in  the  Sepoys'  lines.  But 
when  rumors  of  disaster  reached  the  houses  of 
the  chief  English  officers,  they  were  commonly 
discredited.  Their  own  letters  were  silent  on  the 
subject  It  was  not  likely  to  be  true,  they  said, 
as  they  had  heard  nothing  about  it  But  it  was 
true ;  and  the  news  had  travelled  another  hun- 
dred miles  whilst  the  white  gentlemen,  with 
bland  skepticism,  were  shaking  their  heads  over 


the  lies  of  the  bazaar. — Kai/e*s  "  History  of  the 
Indian  Bebdlion, " 

Post^JJlce  Money-orders. — ^The  institution  of  Ihe 
Money-order  Office  was  suggested,  in  1792,  by 
two  officers  of  the  Post-office  in  answer  to  a  de- 
mand from  the  government  for  some  mode  of  en- 
abling soldiers  and  sailors  to  make  remittances 
to  their  ,£iamilies.  It  was,  however,  originally 
established  as  a  private  undertaking  of  those  of- 
ficers under  the  firm  of  Stow  and  Company,  and 
it  was  not  made  entirely  official  until  1838.  The 
enormous  charges  —  eightpence  in  the  pound, 
with  the  addition  of  a  government  stamp  duty 
of  two  shillings  when  the  remittance  exceeded 
two  pounds  —  together  with  the  double  postage 
at  the  then  high  rates  which  the  sending  of 
a  money  -  order  entailed,  prevented  much 
business  being  done ;  and  even  though  the 
rates  of  commission  were  subsequently  some- 
what reduced,  comparatively  little  progrestj 
had  been  made  before  the  establishment  of 
penny  postage ;  for,  in  1839,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  money-ordere  was  only  £313,000.  We  re- 
member, in  that  year,  having  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  office,  which,  after  some  difficulty, 
we  found  in  St.  Martin Vle-Grand,  having  climb- 
ed a  high  flight  of  stairs  and  passed  along  somo 
intricate  passages.  There  were,  we  believe, 
three  clerks,  who  seemed  to  be  by  no  means 
overburdened  with  business,  although  no  other 
establishment  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  metrop. 
olis.  However,  in  1840,  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  penny  postage,  the  necessity  of  dimin- 
ishing the  temptation  set  before  the  officers  by 
the  numerous  money-letters  passing  through  the 
Post-office,  caused  this  branch  to  be  placed  on  an 
entirely  different  footing.  The  commission  was 
reduced  from  sixpence  to  threepence  for  remit- 
tanccs  under  two  pounds,  and,  for  those  under 
five  pounds,  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
sixpence.  Money-order  offices  were  opened  at 
nearly  all  the  post  towns  (and  afterwards  at 
many  sub-posts)  and  in  many  parts  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  method  of  issuing  and  paying 
them  was  simplified.  The  result  was  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  business  of  the  Money-order 
branch.  In  1839  there  were  188,921  orders 
issued,  remitting  £313,124,  while  in  1841  the 
orders  numbered  1,652,845,  amounting  to  £3,- 
127,507;  and  since  that  time  the  business  has 
rapidly  grown,  until,  in  the  year  1863,  7,956,794 
orders  were  issued,  amounting  to  £10,493,793  I — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Sanskrit  in  its  Relation  to  otJier  Languages. — 
Sanskrit  is  not  the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  Latin  is  of  French  and  Italian.  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  are  sisters,  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  type.  They  all  point  to  some  earlier 
stage,  when  they  were  less  different  from  each 
other  than  they  now  are ;  but  no  more.  All  wo 
can  say  in  favor  of  Sanskrit  is  that  it  is  the  eld- 
est  sister ;  that  it  has  retained  many  words  and 
forms  less  changed  and  corrupted  than  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  more  primitive  character  and 
transparent  structure  of  Sanskrit  have  naturally 
endeared  it  to  the  student  of  language,  but  they 
have  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that,  on  many 
points,  Greek  and  Latin — ^nay,  Gothic  and  Celti^ 
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have  preserved  primitive  features  which  San- 
skrit has  lost.  Greek  is  coordinate  with,  not 
subordinate  to,  Sanskrit ;  and  the  only,  distinct 
tion  which  Sanskrit  is  entitled  to  claim  is  that 
which  Austria  used  to  claim  in  the  German  Con- 
federation— to  be  the  first  among  equals,  prbnus 
xjvtcr  pares. 

Lake  Phiala. — The  lake  occupies  the  bowl  of 
apparently  an  extinct  crater,  a  mile  across.  It 
lias  no  outlet  nor  inlet,  and  is  not  deep.  The 
water,  which  is  stagnant  and  impure,  looks  and 
feels  slimy.  As  we  saw  the  lake,  late  in  May, 
1852,  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet  just  at  the 
margin,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in 
any  part.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
was  a  broad  belt  of  water-plants,  already  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands. 
The  middle  of  the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks 
were  swimming  in  different  parts.  A  large 
hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally 
swooping  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if 
to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog.  Myriads  and  myriads 
of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  to  keep  off  intruders. 
It  is  the  vor}'  paradise  of  frogs.  The  lake  sup- 
plies the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  here,  too, 
they  are  gathered  by  men  wading  in  and  letting 
the  leeches  fasten  themselves  upon  their  legs.  ; 
The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly  without 
reods  or  rushes,  and  is  covered  with  small  black 
volcanic  stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the 
crater  exhibit  everywhere  small  glistening,  black 
crystals,  resembling  hornblende.  —  Dr.  Robin- 
son a  " Physical  Geography  oftJie  Holy  Land" 

Fenians. — A  Manx  clergyman,  the  Rev.  "\V. 
Gill,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  term 
*'  Fenian,"  from  Dr.  Kelly's  Manx  and  English 
Dictionary,  a  work  written  in  1766,  but  only  now 
committed  to  the  press :  "  Fenaight,  ».,/>/.,  Fence, 
a  champion,  hero,  giant  This  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral, is  generally  used  to  signify  invaders,  or  for- 
eign spoilers,  which  inclines  me  to  suppose  that 
these  Fence  were  either  the  Feni  of  Ireland  (for 
so  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  called)  or  the 
Poeni  or  Phoenicians  of  Carthage.  The  stories 
told  of  the  prowess  and  size  of  these  giants  are 
wonderful.  (Irish,  Jiann  Erin,  a  kind  of  militia.)" 

TVtc  Cheap  Press. — ^The  penny  press  of  this 
country  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  There  were  those  who  were 
led  to  anticipate  that  that  organ  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous organ,  that  it  would  minister  food  to  bad 
passions,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  create  jeal- 
ousies in  the  country.  We  have  now  had  a  pretty 
long  experience ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  that  press  is  conduct- 
ed— no  more  than  justice  to  them,  without  the 
smallest  reproach  to  others  who  have  conducted 
a  press  of  a  somewhat  different  character — to  say 
that  every  one  of  those  sinister  anticipations  have 


been  signally  disappointed,  and  that  these  orgam 
of  public  opinion,  copies  of  which  are  sold  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  to  find  their  way  into  almoet 
every  man's  house,  have  been  second  to  none  in 
their  regard  for  moral  principle,  in  their  respect 

I  for  personal  character,  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
duties  they  have  undertaken,  and,  lastly,  let  me 

I  add — for  it  is  a  vital  element  in  the  case — in  at- 
tachment to  the  law  and  in  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 
And  that  press,  in  my  opinion,  has  proved  to  be 

I  not  only  a  means  of  conveying  innocent  and  use- 
ful information  to  the  masses  of  the  population, 

,  but  it  has  been  a  powerful  political  engine,  con- 
tributing to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  coii- 

I  vcying  home  to  the  mind  of  the  working  man  t 

I  sense  of  his  interest  in  the  country,  and  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  entitled  in  the  highest  sense  to  the 

'  Jionorable  designation  of  a  thoroughly  Conserva- 
tive power. — Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Corrobberee. — ^The  natives  of  Australia 
have  a  dance  called  the  Corrobberee,  which  is 
supposed  to  bo  a  religious  ceremony  of  some 
kind.  It  is  usually  penormed  at  the  time  of  the 
full  moon.  The  men  paint  themselves  all  over 
with  red  ochre  and  white  pipe-clay.  Sometimes 
they  paint  the  figure  of  a  skeleton  on  the  fore 
part  of  their  bodies,  leaving  their  backs  black, 
and  while  the  dance  is  going  on  occasionally  turn 
:  round  and  remain  motionless  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  so  that  they  appear  to  have  vanished  for  the 
I  time;  then  they  reverse  their  position  just  as 
suddenly,  and  proceed  with  the  dance.  The 
dancing  is  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  half  chant- 
ing, half  singing  strain,  which  varies  in  tone  and 
pitch  with  the  movements  of  the  dancers.  The 
women,  who  are  called  "  lubras,"  are  all  seated 
by  themselves,  at  some  distance  from  the  men, 
and  keep  up  a  singing  sound  all  the  while  the 
men  are  dancing,  accompanying  their  voices  by 
beating  an  opossum  rug  or  blanket,  rolled  op, 
with  their  hands.  The  men  have  a  bunch  of 
green  leaves  in  one  hand,  and  have  leaves  stock 
in  their  hair;  they  also  liave  their  spears  in 
their  hands  during  the  whole  performimce.  which 
they  rattle  together  with  considerable  violence. 
Sometimes  they  move  together  in  two  lines,  ad- 
vancing and  retiring :  then  they  shout  and  leaf 
into  the  air,  and  suddenly  turn  round  as  though 
they  had  entirely  disappeared.  Again  they  be> 
come  visible,  by  exposmg  the  painted  side  of 
their  bodies  to  the  spectator,  and  shake  their 
spears,  as  if  in  the  act  of  throwing  them ;  thn 
they  rattle  them  together,  shako  their  bunches 
of  leaves,  rush  together  and  vanish  a^in.  And 
thus  the  game  is  kept  up  till  midni^t  It  is  a 
very  imposing  sight  to  see  about  a  hundred  of 
these  sable  aborigines  performing  their  Comrob- 
berce ;  the  feeble  rays  of  the  rising  moon,  shiniitf^ 
through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  added  to  the  loria 
light  of  the  fires  from  the  encampment,  gives 
a  ghostly  and  supernatural  effect  to  the  iniok 
scene. — "John  Bolaen,  M,D, 
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would  onr  milliners'  shop  windows  ex- 
hibit ;  what  proofs  would  be  furnished 
by  the  confidential  communications,  if 
ihoy  could  possibly  be  published*  in  a 
Blue  Book,  which  take  place  between 
the  leaders  of  fashion  and  the  accom- 
plished artistes  who  execute  and  guide 
their  capricious  will ;  and  this  sparkling 
foam  upon  the  wave's  crest  tells  accu- 
rately enough  which  way  the  deeper  cur- 
rents are  sweeping. 

But  though  this  is  true  of  the  past,  it 
seems  probable  that,  except,  wo  trust,  so 
far  as  regards  military  rivalry,  it  will  be 
unspeakably  more  true  of  the  future. 
For  good  or  for  evil  the  intercourse  which 
now  exists  and  daily  increases  between 
France  and  England  is  such  as  would 
never  have  been  dreamed  of  by  our 
fathers.  The  commercial  treaty  which 
has  done  so  much  to  augment  this  inter- 
course is  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of  j 
this  new  unity  between  the  nations.  The 
influence  of  no  single  person  can  for  an  | 
instant  compare  with  tnat  of  the  present  j 
Emperor  in  liaving  brought  about  this  ' 
result.  Having  seen  with  his  wonted 
sagacity  that  the  interests  of  France 
would  be  largely  ])ronioted  by  the  up- 
growth of  kindly  offices  and  increased 
intercourse  between  her  and  ourselves, 
he  has,  ever  since  his  reign  began,  pro- 
moii'd  its  increase  with  a  stead v  far- 
Higlitedne^s  of  action  possible  only  m  one 
who  combines  his  deep  silent  insight  into 
atf-iirs  with  his  resolute  and  unaltering 
determination  to  see  at  last  effected  what- 
ever he  has  once  designed. 

Every  year  of  his  reign  has  increased 
and  probably  will  increase,  the  straitness 
of  our  union ;  and  though  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  religious  separa- 
tion of  our  people  from  all  visible  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  the  West 
would  forbid,  as  to  that  subject  matter, 
any  influence  of  France  upon  us,  yet  a 
deeper  investigation  of  the  case  would 
show  the  poverty  and  lack  of  insight  be- 
trayed in  such  a  conclusion.  The  lower 
tier  of  clouds,  which  to  unenlightened 
eyes  usurp  the  whole  heavens,  are  them- 
selves acted  on  and  swayed  by  the 
higher  currents  which  sweep  unseen 
through  the  firmament ;  and  tempers  of 
unbelief  and  of  devotion  difl^use  them- 
selves with  a  wonderful  equality  of  flow, 
like  atmospheric  influences,  ever  present 
and  prevailing  around  outward  institu- 


tions the  most  variouB  in  fonn  and  ip- 
pearance.  Separated,  therefore,  eTeaai 
we  are  from  others,  we  can  not  saftly 
disregard  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  refigioui 
belief  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chaimd. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  before  ni  tbt 

Srospect  here  too  of  an  increased  nnion. 
lany  pre^ant  signs  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  the  empire  leading  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  a  church  far  mors 
really  national  than  France  has  ever  vet 
seen ;  such  an  one  as  floated  in  idea  heron 
the  eager  gaze  of  the  youthful  Bossnei; 
such  an  one  as  England's  oontemporsrj 
Archbishop  was  sanguine  enough  to  » 
lieve  might  one  day,  when  more  perfectly 
reformed,  be  knit  by  open  bonds  of  qli^ 
itual  alliance  to  the  Island  Church. 

At  such  a  time  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  more  than  common  interest  to  Englidi 
Churchmen,  especially,  to  know  the  ml 
state  and  temper  of  religion  in  Fnmoa 
This  the  three  notable  sets  of  volumes 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  tUi 
article  are  intended  to  set  forth.  Their 
author  is  a  distinguished  French  AhU^ 
mixing  with  the  ]:eligiou9  and  litervr 
society  of  Paris,  and  who,  though  WflU 
known  as  the  writer  of  these  obnoxioM 
volumes,  has  never  aflTorded  in  his  tuA 
or  conduct  any  mark  at  which  the  kaoi 
eye  of  religious  iealousy  could  aim,  sots 
to  secure  his  long-coveted  suspendoa 
from  the  ministry.  For  in  France  it 
would  answer  many  a  |>age  of  armmert 
if  the  ultramontane  scribe  could  out  in- 
dite against  the  reasoner,  ^  C*est  no  in- 
terdit.  The  three  works  taken  together, 
explain  the  whole  question;  and  the 
briefest  way  in  which  it  can  be  set  be- 
fore our  readers  is  by  following  the  hid 
of  the  three  works  themselves  m  the  or 
der  of  their  appearance.  They  bear  the 
questionable  shape  of  novels — a  reproid^ 
repeatedly  flung  in  the  face  of  HuSat  aa- 
thor.    lie  has  as  constantly  replied,  thtt 

he  has  adopted  that  form  only  ~ 
...  .     ^. 


the  novel  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  day,  and  his  desire  is  to  be 
Ho  quotes,  in  self^efenoe,  other 
ecclesiastics  to  justify  his  form  of  i 
cation,  ^^  Le  pr6tre,''  he  saya,  **  qui  • 
6crit  Le  Maudit  a  fut  comma  la  Osr 
dinal  Wiseman,  comme  F6n61on,  coami 
Camus."  '*'  He  says,  and  says  it  nilh 
perfect  truth,  that  the  story  is  in  Ul 

*x«iraikfi^p.a. 
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hands  the  simple  thread  upon  which  his 
facts  are  strung.  "No  one,  indeed,  could 
mistake  him  for  a  novelist ;  for  from  the 
merits  and  the  defects  of  that  peculiar  form 
of  literature,  he  is  almost  equally  free. 
There  is  no  sensational  writing  m  any 
page  of  these  volumes  ;  and  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  little  story.  It  is 
not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  Dr.  Mason 
Neale,  that  the  intensity  of  his  religious 
convictions  hardly  keeps  down  the  nat- 
ural genius  of  a  master  of  fiction  ;  he 
has  no  such  struggle ;  he  labors  with  his 
story  to  make  it  hold  his  facts  and  rea- 
sonings ;  and  it  does  that,  and  does  no 
more.  From  the  beginning  the  most  in- 
expert tyro  in  novel  reading  can  see 
what  the  end  is  to  be,  and  he  is  never 
deceived  in  the  unwinding  of  the  thread. 
If  there  is  any  surprise  anywhere,  it  is 
evidently  quite  as  great  a  one  to  the  au- 
thor as  it  is  to  the  reader.  All  this, 
which  would  take  utterly  away  any  claim 
that  he  might  put  forth  to  high  place 
among  the  writers  of  fiction,  only  adds 
to  the  value  of  his  volumes  as  a  statement 
of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  spiritual 
life  of  which  he  is  recording  the  history. 
There  is  no  story  the  interest  of  which 
must  be  kept  alive  by  humoring  these 
facts ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  lively  im- 
agination which  might  lead  unawares  to 
their  being  invested  with  a  color  of  his 
own.  Any  careful  student  of  history, 
who  has  followed  closely  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  treatment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  or 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  will  distrust 
all  his  other  portraits,  because  he  will 
know  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  artist's 
mind  to  form  for  himself  the  countenance 
he  is  about  to  depict ;  but  the  purchaser 
of  the  work  of  the  dullest  photographer 
knows  that  he  is  at  least  free  from  these 
misleading  freaks  of  the  imagination. 
That  security  the  reader  of  these  volumes 


Not  that  the  Abbe  M.  is  by  any  means 
a  dull  man;  but  he  manifests  no  such 
gifts  of  imagination  as  would  lead  us  in 
any  degree  to  distrust  his  facts.  Ze 
JuaudU^  which  first  created  the  author's 
reputation,  and  of  which  many  large 
editions  have  been  sold,  opens  with  the 
history  of  a  young  priest  in  the  south  of 
France,  well  -  born,  weU  -  nurtured,  and 
endowed  with  unusual  gifts  of  intellect 
— Julio  de  la  Clavi^re — who,  with  his 
(supposed)  sister,  Loabe  de  la  Clavi^re, 


had  been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  had 
adopted  the  orphan  children,  and  been  to 
them  all  that  a  mother  could  have  been. 

The  opening  chapters  depict  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  the  ladies 
of  the  familv.  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re 
was  rich,  and  her  nephew  and  niece  her 
natural  heirs.  She  had  yielded  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  a  Jesuit  confessor,  and 
he,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Company,  was 
bent  on  securing  for  it  the  worldly  sub- 
stance of  the  devoted  trembling  aunt. 
To  secure  this  the  niece  was  to  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  a  convent,  and  the  neph- 
ew to  become  a  priest.  In  these  vo- 
cations a  small  pension  would  be  all  that 
either  would  require,  and  the  Company 
might  win  the  inheritance.  These  plan? 
are  first  thwarted  by  the  niece's  doubts 
about  her  vocation,  which,  under  an  at- 
tachment she  forms  for  a  young  friend 
of  her  brother's,  preparing  at  first  with 
him  for  the  priesthood,  but  led  by  doubts 
and  inquiry  to  abandon  that  intention 
and  become  an  advocate,  deepen  rapidly 
into  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  state 
for  which  she  had  been  designed.  This 
provoking  mischance  is  traced,  in  great 
measure,  by  the  sharpsighted  Fathers  to 
the  influence  of  her  brother,  who  himself 
has  read,  and  has  encouraged  her  in 
reading,  many  works  which  have  carried 
her  thoughts,  and  interests,  and  aspira- 
tions, far  outside  the  narrow  sphere  to 
which  her  spiritual  guides  would  have 
restricted  them.  Thus  he  becomes  early 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the 
"Reverend  Fathers."  They  were  at 
this  time  only  feeling  their  way  to  the 
provincial  town  of  T. ;  and  it  was  es- 
teemed by  them  essential  to  their  success 
that  they  should  obtain  funds  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  raise  buildings  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  their 
Society.  France  was  the  country  for 
the  support  of  which  they  were  by  far 
the  most  apxious.  In  their  estimate, 
"  Rome  est  aujourd'hui  dans  la  decrepi- 
tude senile :  la  vie  ne  part  pas  de  1^,  pas 
plus  pour  la  religion  que  pour  le  reste. 
La  France  c'est  la  pays  de  vie  exuber- 
ante"  (p.  66), 

To  secure  the  funds  needful  for  erect- 
ing these  buildings,  all  their  spiritual 
powers  were  unscrupulously  exerted. 
yVe  are  led  by  the  Abb6  into  the  dark 
conclave  in  which  business  of  this  d^Ii* 
cate  kind  is  conducted  : 
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"The  Provincial  Father  had  convoked  a 
secret  conncil.  When  darkness  reigned  in 
every  corridor,  and  the  dead  silence  of  the 
building  showed  that  all  the  other  Fathers 
had  retired  into  their  cells,  seven  old  men 
entered  the  convent  hall.  A  single  lamp 
lighted  that  hall,  castinrr  a  pale  and  lurid  ray 
upon  the  walls.  Here  and  there  hunpj  engrav- 
ings of  St.  Ignatius,  of  St.  Francis  Aavier,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  brethren  in  Japan  and 
(Miina,  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  .  .  . 
A  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  chairs 
for  the  assembled  Fathers,  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Father 
Provincial,  having  deposited  on  the  table  a 
large  portfolio,  knelt  down  and  repeated  in  a 
slow  and  subdued  tone  the  Veni  Sancte  and 
Ave  Maria,  the  other  Fathers  joining.  They 
then  rose  and  seated  themselves.  All  eyes 
wore  fixed  upon  the  ground  as  tho  Provincial 
bpijan  by  o])ening  his  portfolio  and  stating, 
*  T  have  received  from  our  very  Reverend 
F:itlier  General  autliority  to  build  at  T.  a 
house  for  our  order.'  " 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  three  mill- 
ion francs  must  be  raised  for  the  build- 
in  ij:,  a!jd  raised  from  local  resources.  A 
subdued  smile  courses  over  some  of  those 
ii<XLH\  lips,  as  the  question  is  put  from 
"•.vlu'iice  the  needful  funds  are  to  come. 
It  apj)ear9  that  all  their  means  of  every 
kind  reacli  to  little  more  than  half  what 
they  require,  and  so  the  several  Fathers 
who  act  as  confessors  arc  stirred  np  to 
M^o.  more  energetically  tlieir  power  over 
those  wliotn  tliey  direct.  While  each 
one  details  his  own  failures  or  successes 
in  the  common  canse,  the  Father  Brif 
fard,  with  whom  we  are  specially  con- 
cerned, called  upon  by  the  Provincial 
Father  to  state  his  success,  produces 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  which  j)lays 
over  his  lips,  the  will  of  Madame  do  la 
Claviore,  by  which,  securing  ])cnsions  of 
a  thousand  francs  to  her  nephew  and  her 
niece  respectively,  and  one  of  three  hun- 
dred to  a  favorite  servant,  she  leaves  all 
her  estate  to  a  ^lons.  Toumichon,  the 
safe  creature  of  the  Company.  "And  to 
what,"  the  Pro\'incial  asks,  "  does  this 
amount  ?''  "  It  is  valued,"  is  the  reply, 
"at  four  hundred  und  fifty  thousand 
francs."  "  And  will  the  donor  die  soon  ?" 
he  responds,  and  receives  the  gratifying 
assurance  tliat  she  has  scarcely  a  breath 
of  life  left  in  her.  The  Virgin  i«  thanked 
in  concluding  prayers  (pp.  57-<i8)  for 
these  special  favors,  and  the  comm<^nce- 
mcnt  of  tho  building  is  determined  on. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  struggle 


that  the  aged  aunt  had  handed  over  Ibe 
orphans'  fortune  to  these  graspine  hindL 
"  Remorse,"  she  had  avowed  to  bereoa- 
fessor,  "and  deep  disquietude  poMM 
me !  Louise  and  her  brother  are  aireedr 
my  heirs.  Can  I  in  conscienoe  diainhent 
these  children  of  my  own  and  of  thflir 
uncle's  fortune  ?"  «  Yes,"  is  the  m- 
s  wer ;  "  I  have  certain  means  of  knowiag 
that  the  uncle's  fortune  was  amassed  I^ 
usury."  "  But  how  ?  his  repatationfiir 
honesty  was  perfect."  "  What  mattsn 
that;  for  his  unjust  gains  he  is  nov 
burning  in  Purgatory,  and  your  onhr 
mode  of  giving  peace  to  his  son],  m 
saving  your  own,  is  by  thus  mating  m- 
titntion."  "Ah,  but  thos^  poor  dd- 
dren  !"  The  sacrifice  is  urged  npoo  Imt 
as  most  acceptable  to  God  ;  the  raintiDi 
heart  of  the  old  devotee  yields  with  d2 
ficulty;  but  tho  will  is  extorted  ftmi 
her  (pp.  12-15). 

Here  is  laid  tho  foundation  of  a  lift- 
long  persecution  of  Julio  de  la  Clavier^ 
who  at  first  suspects,  and  afterwards  oa- 
poses  to  the  utmost,  though  in  Tain,  u 
the  courts  of  law  his  own  and  his  sistei^ 
s])oliation.  The  Cardinal  Arohbldiop 
Flamarens,  one  of  the  best  drawn  por- 
traits in  tlie  book,  touched  with  a  fbj 
of  humor  which  is  the  Abba's  forte,  ^pfCi 
the  true  solution  of  all  the  life  that  is  to 
follow,  in  tho  few  words  in  which  he  i^ 
plies  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  oi^ 
dtnation  of  Julio.  "  I  understand  it  all; 
they  have  robbed  him  of  his  fortanetaad 
now  they  persecute  him  "  (p.  80). 

The  persecution  begins  with  the  e^ 
deavor  to  prevent  by  secret  slander  Ui 
admission  to  the  priesthood  :  next  it 
seeks  to  prevent  his  appointment  ly 
the  Archbishop,  who  is  capdyated  qr 
his  whole  manner  and  attainments,  totM 
office  of  diocesan  secretary.  The  Anfc- 
bishop,  however,  is  firm,  and  the  j»- 
trance  of  the  young  man  on  his  nei 
introduces  a  oapitally  ezeonted  | 
describing  tho  daily  budget  of  a  . 
Archbishop's  letters  from  hia  dioeeMb 
and  the  treatment  by  a  kind  and  aUHUi 
though  perhaps  a  slightljr  worldly  bead, 
of  the  various  cases  of  his  oler^gy.  TUi 
cha]>tcr  might  be  read  with  great  advaa- 
tage  by  many  besides  Freneh  Aitk> 
bisho])s.  It  exhibits  with  the 
skill  how  much  acute  disoemmenti  i 
with  heart)r  kindness,  may  do  to 
extremes  without  the  soandal  of  a 
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to  forestall  coming  evils  in  their  bad,  and 
to  stir  up  sleepy  respectability  to  exer- 
tions of  which  it  had  never  dreamed. 
At  this  time  the  young  Abb6  seems  to 
triumph,  and  the  astute  Fathers  to  have 
fiuled.  He  is  called  upon  to  preach  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  acquits  himself  so 
admirably,  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Chapter  he  is  nominated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop an  honorary  Canon  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Jesuits  never  leave  the  prey  they 
once  have  tracked.  They  stir  up  a  cry 
of  heresy  against  the  young  canon's 
sermon,  and  they  play  off  against  the 
Archbishop,  his  chaplain,  and  above  all, 
his  sister,  who  lives  with  him,  and  on 
whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  family  and 
social  life ;  a  scene  of  unusual  altercation 
disturbs  his  dinner  table ;  he  retires  to 
his  room,  to  be  followed  by  a  fierce  let- 
ter of  denunciation,  which  he  traces  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  seized  in  his  over- 
wrought condition  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
under  which  he  sinks.  Before  bis  death 
he  sends  for  Julio,  to  receive  his  confes- 
sion, and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  those 
last  hours,  when  one  by  one  the  busy  il- 
lusions of  life  have  all  but  passed  away, 
the  spirit  of  the  dying  man  rises  to  the 
perception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Church's  vocation  and  his  own,  and  he 
delivers  to  the  young  Abbe  what  is  ap- 
propriately termed  his  spiritual  testa-. 
ment: 

"  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Apostolical  and  Roman,  of  which  I  have  been 
Priest,  Bishop,  and  Cardinal :  about  to  appcjir 
before  Him  who  is  the  immutable  truth,  1  f]e- 
clore  that  it  has  been  against  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart,  and  with  an  extreme  repug- 
nance, that  for  more  than  forty  years  of  my 
life  as  priest  and  bishop  I  have  followed  the 
perilous  crew  which  now  guides  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  been  forced  to  repress  nil  the 
holiest  instincts  of  my  soul  .  .  .  and  to 
this  I  have  owed  my  rapid  advance  in  honors. 
I  saw  that  I  must  choose  between  the  di^  ities 
which  flattered  my  ambition  and  an  agitated, 
even  persecuted,  life.  I  was  feeble,  and  1 
shrank  back  firom  the  glory  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  new  apostolate.  I  preferred  the 
vwn  glory  of  the  purple :  to  reach  it  I  betray- 
ed and  slew  the  truth."— p.  188. 

He  sees  how  the  Ultramontane  party, 
directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  every- 
thing exalting  the  Papacy  above  the 
Scriptures,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Church, 
18  destroying  allpossibility  of  a  religious 
future  for  the  French  people  ;  and  he 


dies  penitent  for  his  own  share  in  the 
mighty  evil  which  has  been  already 
wrought.  He  charges  Julio  to  make 
his  retractions  known :  gives  him  as  a 

Serpetual  pledge  his  Cardinal's  ring,  and 
ies  with  the  adieu  of  a  father  leaving 
his  troubled  inheritance  to  a  beloved  son. 
To  prevent  the  publication  of  this  last 
"testament"  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
Julio  at  once  sets  about  preparing,  is 
the  first  care  of  the  reverend  Fathers. 
All  direct  threats  and  cajolery  having 
failed  utterly,  they  turn,  according  to 
their  wont,  to  female  aid,  and  bring  his 
aged  aunt  and  his  adored  sister  to  per- 
suade him  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
making  public  the  revelation  to  whicli 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  dying 
Archbishop.  All  that  can  be  won  from 
him  is  that  it  is  published  without  his 
name  by  his  friend  the  advocate  M.  Ver- 
delon.     The  sale  of  the  brochure  is  im- 

'  mense,  and  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
portionate to  the  injury  they  perceive 
that  it  will  do  them.  Meanwhile  the 
new  Archbishop,  Mons.  Paul  le  Cricq, 
appears  on  the  stage,  and  Julio  soon 
feels  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  his  former 
patron.    The  new  Archbishop,  indeed, 

I  hates  and  fears  the  Jesuits ;  but  fearing 
even  more  than  he  hates,  he  serves  them 
with  the  grudged  but  thorough  service 
which  fear  can  extract  from  an  ignoble 
spirit.  His  object  is  to  gain  the  purple 
as  well  as  the  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  his 

I  predecessor.  To  obtain  this  he  must  se- 
cure two  separate  influences  which  it  is 
not  easy  for  him  to  combine.     He  must 

I  have  the  support  of  the  French  govern- 

i  ment  and  the  nomination  of  the  Pope, 

f  and  this  latter  cannot  be  won  unless 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits.  Side 
by  side  with  the  lofty  throne  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  is  erected  the  chair 

!  of  oflice  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

''  There  are  two  kings  ih  the  Catholic  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  One  is  the  king  in  appearance, 
and  is  named  the  Pope :  he  is  enthroned  at 
the  Vatican,  with  cardinals,  chamberlains, 
prelates,  guards.  .  .  .  The  other  is  the  ac- 
tual king  ;  his  seat  is  at  the  Gesii ;  he  is 
styled  *the  General  of  the  Jesuits.'  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  most  compact,  active,  and 
poweriiil  association  of  men  which  the  genius 
of  man  has  ever  framed.  You  address  the 
first  of  these  great  men  as  *  your  Holiness,' 
the  second  as  '  your  Reverence.'  When  you 
are  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Pope, 
you  meet,  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  hall 
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(not  to  be  reached  till  after  three  separate 
ponuflexions)  in  which  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
will  present  to  you  his  ring  and  his  slipper 
to  kiss,  four  or  five  young  prelates,  in  violet 
cassocks  and  gently  swelling  rochets,  who  re- 
lieve with  their  easy  conversation  the  ennui 
of  the  ceremonial.  "When  you  have  passed 
the  vestibule  of  the  Gcs\!i,  apd  approach  the 
presence  of  the  CJeneral,  you  pass  through  a 
liall  in  which  forty  secretaries  are  writing  in 
every  known  language,  and  you  will  present 
yourself  to  one  who  is  charged  with  immense 
interests,  and  who  will  make  you  sit  and  con- 
verse with  him.  The  one  is  the  Richelieu  of 
Catholicism ;  the  other  is  its  Louis  XI 11.^''*' 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  power 
is  with  the  worker;  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  himself,  as  well  as  all  his  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  must  bow  at  last 
the  gemmed  tiara  before  the  hard  rule 
of  the  Iron  Sceptre.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  for  Monsignor  Le  Cricq,  for  Julio 
had  influential  friends  ;  the  story  of  the 
spiritual  testament  of  Monsignor  Fhima- 
n-ns  had  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ; 
great  interest  was  felt  about  him,  and 
he  was  a  man  whom  it  was  scarcely  safe 
openly  to  persecute;  yet  the  needful  Jes- 
uit, support  could  not  be  had  without  the 
jiiTsecution  of  tlie  obnoxious  Abbe.  The 
nomination  of  t!ie  French  government 
would  bo  lost,  if,  in  gaining  that  support, 
he  involved  himself  in  a  scandal  or 
awakened  a  cry  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pope  would  not  venture  to  act  if  the 
(tcstI  frowned  on  the  proposal.  On  the 
whole  the  difficult  problem  was  dexter- 
ously worked  out.  Julio  was  first  de- 
l)rived  of  his  office  of  secretary.  This 
could  cause  no  reproach,  as  it  was  nat- 
ural for  the  Archbishop  to  desire  to  see 
a  iViend  in  an  office  of  such  confidence  ; 
and  yet  it  was  indicative  and  intelligible 
enough.  It  was  an  instalment  of  the 
sacrifices  to  be  made  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
as  an  instalment  it  was  received  ;  but  as 
an  instalment  only.  Xext  Julio  is  ap- 
pointed fifth  curate  to  the  Vicar  of  T. — 
a  terrible  descent  on  the  ladder  of  eccle- 
siastical promotion.  Simj»ly  and  earnest- 
ly the  young  man  sets  himself  to  his 
\\uilv,  and  he  is  boon  appreciated  and 
beloved.  He  is  most  earnest  in  enforc- 
ing Christianity  in  its  creed,  its  motives, 
and  its  conduct ;  but  he  has  a  detestiible 
habit  of  preferring  these  to  the  advance- 
nent  of  any   form   of  priestcraft.    He 


*  Le  Maudit,  p.  52. 


makes  the  powerful  Carmelites  his  ene- 
mies by  counselling  the  postponemeDt 
of  the  irrevocable  vow  for  a  young  child 
whose  feelings  and  whose  vanity  had 
been  worked  on  to  give  herself  up  to 
the  austerities  of  that  severe  Order.  He 
offends  even  more  grossly  the  conven- 
tional notions  of  the  modem  religionists 
by  exalting  before  the  young  the  enno- 
bling and  purifying  character  of  married 
love.  This  last  offence  is  appreciated 
with  peculiar  sensitiveness  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Julio  is  at  once  subjected  to 
an  honorable  banishment  from  the  seats 
of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  Cure  of 
St.  Aventin,  in  the  valley  of  PArboust, 
was  vacant,  and  to  it  the  Archbishop 
sends  him  to  preach  ideal  love  to  the 
sheplierds  of  the  mountains  (p.  282). 

Tiie  news  of  his  intended  banishment 
flew  round  the  town  of  T.,  and  while 
the  Jesuits  triumphed,  many  of  the 
sagest  and  holiest  of  the  flock  mourned 
for  the  loss  of  a  pastor  who  had  elevated 
all  their  views  and  lived  before  them  the 
life  of  an  evangelist.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  in  the  town 
wrote  to  "  beseech  him,  before  depart- 
ing for  his  mountain  exile,  to  examine 
seriously  whether  he  ought  thus  to  yield 
to  his  mortal  enemies ;  whether  this  was 
not  a  sign  from  Providence  which  called 
him  to  higher  destinies,  and  summoned 
him  to  another  sphere,  in  which,  sup- 
ported by  men  who  yet  had  faith  in  the 
future  of  Catholicism,  he  might  still  la- 
bor at  his  great  work  of  reconciling  it 
with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time.  To  bury  himself  in  an  obscure 
ministry,  among  a  few  poor  mountain* 
eers,  in  a  region  blocked  up  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  with  snow,  was  truly 
to  abandon  the  mighty  task  lie  had  so 
fully  contemplated,  and  the  outline  of 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  sermon 
at  the  Cathedi-al  and  in  all  his  addresses 
atT." 

Julio's  answer  protests  that  in  no  de- 
gree does  he  shrinK  from  the  hard  apos- 
tleship  to  which  he  has  been  called  ;  that 
he  is  conscious  of  needing  work  and 
study  to  fit  him  to  fulfil  it ;  moreover, 
that  the  time  of  action  is  not  come  for 
him :  that  Rome,  trusting  altogether  to 
its  expiring  earthly  sovereisnty,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  march  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  fit  the  instrumeDts  bj 
which  it  conveyed  eternal  truths  to  the 
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wants  of  the  present  time,  would  regard 
as  treason  all  efforts  at  reform  ;  that  for 
one,  therefore,  whose  calling  was  not  the 
demolition  of  the  present,  but  its  future 
reconstruction,  when  ruder  hands  had 
accomplished  their  vocation  of  destruc- 
tion, tne  present  was  a  time  of  waiting, 
not  of  active  labor,  and  that  in  such  a 
temper  he  devoted  himself  to  his  moun- 
tain cure. 

To  it  he  therefore  betook  himself;  and 
here  he  read,  studied  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  mountains,  acquainted 
himself  intimately  with  the  face  of  na- 
ture round  him,  and  above  all  labored 
with  his  whole  heart  to  humanize  and 
christianize  his  mountain  flock.  In  this 
he  is  sorely  hindered,  not  only  by  the 
grossness  of  their  habits,  but  even  more 
by  the  superstitious  system  of  the 
Uhurch  in  which  he  ministers.  First, 
he  is  withstood  by  a  Pharisaic  devotee, 
introduced  under  the  indicative  name  of 
"  La  Mere  Judas,  "  whose  claims  to  ex- 
treme sanctity  and  spirituality  he  judi- 
ciously but  firmly  resists,  and  who  be- 
comes forthwith  his  enemy  ;  then  by 
the  clerical  encouragement  of  pretended 
visions  and  heavenly  visitations  among 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  females  ot 
his  flock,  and  at  length  by  the  disturb- 
ing labors  of  a  Capucin,  who  is  sent  to 
conduct  a  mission  in  his  parish  :  a  great 
eater,  a  deep  drinker,  and  a  noisy  preach- 
er, described  by  the  Abbe  with  the 
most  pleasurable  humor,  who  utterly 
deranges  the  whole  plan  of  the  young 
Curb's  ministry.  Here  then,  too,  in  his 
mountain  seclusion  as  much  as  in  the 
town,  the  whole  tone  of  the  existing 
Church  is  against  him. 

But  he  is  not  left  to  the  isolation  and 
rest  of  his  mountain  home.  His  aunt 
dies,  and  he  resolves  on  challenging  the 
iniquitous  will  which  had  been  the  handi- 
work of  the  Pere  Briffard.  Mons.  Ver- 
delon  the  advocate,  his  own  friend  in 
youth,  and  now  the  lover  of  Louise,  un- 
dertakes the  conduct  of  the  suit,  and 
speaks  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  and 
all  the  force  of  one  maintaining  the  high- 
est principles.  At  first  it  seems  that  the 
Jesuits  will  be  foiled.  M.  Tournichon, 
to  whom,  on  their  behalf,  to  avoid  the 
laws  against  captation,  the  inheritance 
hod  been  bequeathed,  had  been  so  unwary 
as  to  allot  far  less  than  she  conceived  to 
be  her  share  of  the  prey  to  the  favorite 


attendant  of  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re, 
whom  he  had  been  forced  from  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  over  the  mind  of 
her  mistress  to  admit  into  his  secret 
councils.  Disappointed  of  her  reward, 
the  inflammable  Pyrenneian  is  at  once 
smitten  with  horror  at  the  injustice  done 
in  disinheriting  the  niece  and  nephew, 
and  she  makes  revelations  on  which 
Mons.  Verdelon  relies.  The  aunt  had 
shrunk  from  the  injustice  she  was  being 
compelled  to  perpetrate.  She  had  even 
summoned  a  notary  to  alter  her  will,  but 
had  yielded  at  last  in  her  feebleness  to 
the  spiritual  terrors  brought  to  bear 
upon  her ;  had  postponed  the  projected 
alteration,  and  died  before  it  was  ac- 
complished. Such  evidence  would  have 
destroyed  the  validity  of  the  will ;  but 
the  witness  is  at  length,  by  flattery  and 
gifts,  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that  her 
first  assertions  were  the  result  of  irrita- 
tion, and  not  warranted  by  fact.  Un- 
supported by  this  evidence,  Mons.  Ver- 
delon's  eloquence  fails  to  convince  the 
court,  and  the  inheritance  is  given  to 
Mons.  Tournichon,  the  nominee  (and  as 
the  Provincial.  Master  complains  bitterly 
when  he  receives  the  account  of  his  ex- 
penses, the  spoiler)  of  the  Jesuits.  But 
Julio  will  not  so  easily  yield  up  his  cause, 
and  if  he  cannot  gain  the  verdict  of  the 
court,  he  resolves  to  gain  that  of  France 
to  his  side.  He  sets  himself  accordingly 
about  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  eff*ect  of  such  a 
statement  from  his  pen  is  so  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  reverend  Fathers,  that 
every  attempt  is  made  to  persuade  him 
to  suppress  it.  In  the  armory  of  the 
Gesu  are  weapons  of  every  shape  and 
kind,  and  the  one  drawn  forth  on  this 
emergency  illustrates  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Society.  A  reverend 
Father,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
special  gift  of  affecting  the  female  heart 
rather  than  any  peculiar  attribute  of  sanc- 
tity, is  sent  down  into  the  province  to 
stir  up  the  Marchioness  of  ♦  *  *  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  preventing,  through 
the  influence  of  Louise,  the  publication 
of  the  dreaded  memoir. 

The  Marchioness  had  been  an  early 
fi-iend  of  the  late  mother  of  Louise,  and 
through  the  fond  remembrances  of  the 
daughter's  heart,  soon  won  her  confi- 
dence. Louise  was  now  living  with  her 
brother  at   his  remote  cure,  and  they 
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were  everything  to  each  other.  She  had 
passed  through  the  great  trial  of  finding 
that  with  the  loss  of  her  dower  she  had 
lost  her  lover,  who,  with  ambitious  views 
filling  his  mind,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  wed  the  disinherited  damsel.     On  her 
fears  the  Marchioness  works  through  the 
sole  earthly  avenue  remaining  open  in  her 
heart.  She  shows  her  that  Julio  will  cer- 
tainly incur  an  interdict,  that  he  will  be 
lost  here  and  hereafter,  and  that  she  must 
be  his  savior  from  the  misery  before 
him.   But  Julio  will  not  yield,  and  under 
the  crafty  guidance  of  the  Marchioness, 
Louise  is  to  try  the  effect  of  withdraw- 
ing herself  for  a  time  from  him,  and  ex- 
torting as  the  condition  of  her  return, 
his  withdrawal  of  all  future  resistance 
of  the  reverend  Fathers.      Meanwhile 
other  influences  were  brought  to  bear 
on  Julio.    The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  would  endure  no  longer 
trifling.     Either  Julio  must  be  silenced, 
or  the  dreaded  interdict  must  issue,  or 
the  Cardinal's  hat  must  evaporate  in  dis- 
appointment.     So  imperative  was   the 
summons,   that  the  Archbishop  would 
probably  have  yielded,  had  not  a  most 
unlooked-for  incident  protected  Julio. 
A  priest  named  Loubaire,  whom,  when 
vicar  of    a  parish    near    St.  Aventin, 
Julio   had   saved  from  death  and  dis- 
honor, was  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
burning   ardor  of  his  Southern   blood. 
Of  a  not  unspotted  life  himself,  he  had 
seen  and  venerated  the  saintly  character 
of  the  young  Abbe,  and  now  formed  the 
insane  resolution  of  saving  the  innocent 
martyr  from  archiepiscopal  persecution 
by  the  threat  of  assassination.     Ho  in- 
sinuates himself  into   the  palace  and 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  m  his  hour 
of  perfect  solitude,  and  obtains,  by  the 
threat   of  instant   death,  an   oath   that 
Julio  shall  not  be  made  a  victim,  and 
then  attempts,  and  almost  executes  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  prelate,  his  own  de- 
struction.    The  effect  produced  on  the 
Archbishop's  mind  is  terrible,  and  it  is 
while  it  is  at  its  full  that  the  irresistible 
Society  requires  the  sacrifice  of  its  vic- 
tim.   To  combine  a  regard  to  his  oath 
with  a  performance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  General  was  not  easy,  but  it  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Archbishop.     A  letter  of 
unwonted  kindliness  brings  Julio  to  the 
Prelate,  who  discourses  with  him  in  the 


most  affable  terms,  laments  the  hard 
necessities  which  sarroanded  him,  and 
have  made  him  seem  unkind  to  one  he 
so  highly  values. 

**  There  is  so  much  to  manage— aH  is  so  &r 
from  being  rosy  around  the  Episcopate.   Oh  I 
how   much  happier,  oh  t  how  mudi  mora 
peaceable  is  the  condition  of  a  good  pastor  in 
his  parish.     Still,  one  must  bear  one^s  cross. 
But  to  come  to  the  point     My  dear  Abbe, 
you  are  attacking  an  Order  venerated  in  the 
Church;  you  remember  the  words  of  your 
Breviary :  *  an  Order  established  by  God  ia 
the  last  times  for  the  coDflict  with  heresy 
.  .  . . '    and  how  have  you  attacked  it  ?    Ter- 
ribly,  because  with  such  moderation .... 
Meanwhile,  all  the  world  is  against  you.    I 
hear  from  Rome  that  you  are  in  The  Index, 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?      You  have 
set  the  Jesuits  at  my  heels ;  they  will  giTS 
me  no  repose.    Do  you  know  that  the  good 
Fathers  comprehend  no  raillery,  and  that  thqr 
will  abuse  an  Archbishop  of  T.  quite  as  read- 
ily and  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  vicar  of 
Aventin  ?     I  know  them  well.  .  . .     But  I 
would  prove  to  you  my  love :  I  will  not  be 
the  executioner  of  their  hatred,  only  deal 
kindly  by  me.      You  can  live  honorably  on 
the  annuity  secured  to  you:  abandon  the 
ministry  for  two  or  three  years. , . .    Alas! 
my  dear  Abb6,  who  knows  what  in  three  or 
four  years  may  become  of  Rome  or  of  tite 
Jesuits  ?  Events  pass  so  fast  nowadays.   Do 
kindly  what  I  ask ;  resign  this  vicarage  of 
St.  Aventin  .  .  .  take  an  *  Exeat  pro  qui- 
cumque  dioccesi.'    Wlien  calm  has  been  re- 
stored, when  events  are  more  advanced,  when 
perha])s.  Garibaldi  and  his  ehemieee  rouga 
have  had  their  way  with  Kome,  and  Ike 
Index,  and  the  Jesuits,  you  will  come  bads 
to  some  good  post  in  the  diocese.'** 

The  Abbe  yields  to  this  gentle  hand- 
ling, takes  his  Exeat,  returns  to  St. 
Aventin  to  prepare  for  his  departure, 
and  finds  Louise  gone,  and  no  trace  of 
her  to  be  discovered. 

Then  follows  what  the  Abb6  M  •  •  • 
has  entitled  the  Od^ssee  of  Julio.  He 
sets  out  to  find  his  sister,  whom  the 
Marchioness  had  carried  off  and  got 
safely  conveyed  to  a  remote  oonvent  in 
Italy.  Julio's  search  for  her  ezhiluts 
many  other  traits  of  Jesuit  power  and 
management.  He  is  perpetuidly  dogged 
by  one  who  enacts  the  character  of  a 
free-thinking  and  free-living  Abb6,  him- 
self a  victim  of  the  Jesuits,  but  who  is 
in  reality  their  spy,  set  to  watch  Jnlio^ 
and  if  possible  to  beguile  him  to  It<mie, 

«  U  Maudit,  vol  il,  pp.  88S,  889. 
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ftod  the  yet  remaining  prison  of  the  In- 
quisition. In  the  course  of  his  search  he 
at  last  discovers  Lonise,  rescues  her  by 
a  sudden  abduction  from  the  church  in 
the  services  of  which  she  is  taking  part, 
carries  her  safely  to  the  mountains,  there 
is  parted  from  her,  and  wounded  by 
banditti,  and  is  rescued  by  the  Jesuit 
guard,  to  be  consigned  safely  to  the  cells 
of  the  Holy  Oflfice  at  Rome.  Thence  all 
efforts  made  by  the  French  government 
and  by  private  friends,  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  Louise,  who  had  reached 
Paris  in  safety,  alike  fail  to  relieve  him, 
until  Loubaire  reappears  on  the  stage, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  mountaineers, 
delivers  him  by  force  from  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  he  had  ef- 
fected this,  Loubaire  hastens  back  to  his 
mountain  charge.  But  he  is  not  allowed 
to  resume  it.  His  letters  to  Louise, 
while  at  Rome  he  was  seeking  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  his  friend,  had  all  been 
intercepted.  He  had  been  delated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Chambery,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  and  of 
the  Papal  Chair.  On  reaching  his  cure 
of  Lans^le-Bourg  he  meets  the  news : 
*'  You  are  summoned  before  the  Arch- 
bishop at  Chambery ;  you  are  no  more 
vicar  of  Lans-le-Bonrg,  your  successor 
is  appointed"  (p.  162).  He  obeys  the 
summons  to  Chambery,  and  is  told  that 
his  powers  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood  in  that  diocese  are  re- 
moved, but  that  he  will  be  granted  an 
Exeat,  but  unaccompanied  with  a  recom- 
mendation, without  which  he  would  in 
fact  be  admitted  into  no  other  diocese. 
He  breaks  away  with  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  his  character  with  the  last 
words,  "  It  is  a  sentence  of  death,  Mon- 
seigneur."  "  It  is  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you,"  replies  the  complacent  prelate. 

He  betakes  himself  to  Paris,  where, 
as  he  says  to  his  friend:  "  If  your 
shoulders  will  bear  this,  you  may  carry 
burdens  or  accustom  your  hands  to 
break  stones  for  the  macadamized  streets 
of  Paris."— Vol.  iii.  160.  We  will  not 
interrupt  here  our  outline  of  the  story, 
but  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  return  for 
a  little  to  this  subject. 

Loubaire  finds  work  at  a  printing 
establishment,  and  to  Paris  in  due  time 
comes  the  Abb6  Julio.  Louise  had  met 
with  noble  and  distinguished  friends  of 
ner  aunt's,  and  for  a  time  had  been  ad- 


mitted to  their  society.  But  even  here 
Jesuit  intrigue  and  influence  had  follow- 
ed her,  and  forced  upon  her  reluctant 
friends  the  breaking  up  of  their  old 
alliance.  On  reaching  Paris  Julio  sought 
for  employment  as  a  priest  in  that 
Church  which  possessed  all  his  affections 
and  his  trust,  and  for  the  reform  of 
which,  in  its  temper  and  administration, 
he  longed  so  ardently.  Through  all  his 
disasters  he  had  retained  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  one  enlightened  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  A. ;  and  armed  with  his  rec- 
ommendation he  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop for  employment.  The  Jesuits  at 
once  seek  to  bar  the  entrance  to  all  sac- 
erdotal work  against  the  doomed  man. 
At  all  hazards,  with  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers, every  pulpit  must  be  closed  against 
him.  But  at  first  they  fail.  They 
dared  not  approach  directly  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  It  is  not  every  Bishop,  es- 
pecially when  the  Cardinal's  hat  has  been 
already  won,  who  will  suffer  the  rever- 
end Fathers  to  govern  his  diocese  for 
him,  and  his  Eminence  was  known  to  bo 
rigorously  just  as  well  as  full  of  kind- 
ness;  so  they  first  try  to  reach  him 
through  M.  le  Promoteur,  an  ofticial 
charged  with  the  immediate  discipline 
of  the  diocese — one  who  in  Paris  has 
need  to  be  of  the  acutest  intelligence, 
and  endued  with  all  the  skill  of  the 
ablest  member  of  the  detective  police ; 
one  who  can  deal  with  all  the  false  bish- 
ops from  the  East,  who  with  long  beards 
and  most  doubtful  pretensions  come  to 
collect  in  Paris  alms  for  the  poor  Chris- 
tians of  Lebanon,  or  for  the  erection  of 
a  Carmel  among  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

This  office,  so  little  likely  in  its  admin- 
istration to  breed  charity  in  any  spirit, 
was  held  at  the  time  by  the  Abbe  Bara- 
mines  (known  among  the  young  and 
gay  curates  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
sobriquet  of  M.  Gare-^-Minos),  a  priest, 
large  in  stature,  dry  and  sharp  of  aspect, 
and  of  very  uncertain  temper.  The 
supplest  of  the  reverend  Fathers  lodged, 
during  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
salon  of  the  Duchess  de  Chantenay,  in 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  in  the  mind 
of  M.  Baraminos  the  most  violent  prej- 
udice against  Julio  de  la  Claviere.  But 
the  commendation  of  the  Bishop  of  A. 
prevailed  for  the  time  with  the  Arch- 
bishop against  M.  le  Promoteur ;  he  re- 
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coived  the  Abbo  with  kindness  and 
attention,  and  appointed  him  at  once 
as  second  Almoner  of  the  Lyc6o  of  St. 
Louis.  But  liis  Eminence  lacked  the  firm- 
ness needful  to  maintain  his  appointment. 
The  busy  tongues  of  a  multitude  of  well- 
drained  instruments  assailed  the  name  of 
Julio  with  every  conceivable  calumny ; 
and  at  length  iu  full  counsel  M.  Bara- 
rainos  ventured  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  Julio  to  so  distinguished  a  post 
had  been  received.  "  But  what  am  I  to 
do  with  him  ?"  asked  the  Cardinal,  "  for 
there  is  really  nothing  against  him  as  a 
priest."  "  Surely,"  replies  the  ready  M. 
le  Promoteur,  "  he  would  be  well  placed 
as  diacre  cVojfice  in  a  parish  church." 

Now  this  is  an  office  which  the  ritual 
of  Rome  and  the  luxurious  habits  of 
fashionable  life  have  combined  to  create 
as  it  exists  at  Paris.  You  go  into  St. 
Roch  or  La  Madeleine  and  see  the  gor- 
geous rites  of  the  high  mass  proceeding 
in  their  splendor.  You  see  the  cure 
officiating  between  two  priests  with 
white  hair,  clothed  with  dalmatics  as 
etitf  and  splendid  M'ith  their  gold  lace  as 
the  chasuble  of  the  Vicar  himself.  You 
suppose  that  the  firat  pastor  of  a  great 
Church  is  there  in  the  exercise  of  his  sub- 
lime function,  surrounded  by  two  high 
dignitaries,  his  clerical  equals.  But  you 
are  mistaken.  They  are  two  unhappy 
priests  who  are  retained  for  this  special 
office  —  and  who  must  not  eat  anything 
till  the  late  mass  —  at  one  perhaps  on 
Sundays,  at  noon  on  ordinary  days  — 
has  been  concluded.  These  men  are 
often  poor  priests  exiled  it  may  be  from 
Poland  for  their  religious  opinions,  or 
himted  down  by  the  hatred  of  the  Jes- 
uits ;  they  are  men  without  a  future  : 
the  least  distinguished  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  may  rise  to  any  height  in  his 
profession,  but  the  wretched  diacre  d'o/- 
Jice  can  only  sink  lower  as  he  grows 
older.  From  the  splendors  of  the  Mad- 
eleine or  Sainte  Clotilde  he  falls  to  La 
Villette,  to  Grenelle,  even  to  Montrouge, 
and  at  last  his  bones  are  sent  with  those 
of  the  lowest  of  the  populace  to  the  com- 
mon trench  at  Ivry  or  Clichy  la  Garenne.* 

A  curt  announcement  from  M.  de 
Baraminos  informs  Julio  that  to  this 
^^apless  office,  in  the  little  church  of 

*  Le  AfaucUt,  toL  ui.  212,  216. 


Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  he  is  degrad- 
ed, and  that  even  from  this  on  the  first 
complaint  he  might  reckon  on  being  re- 
moved. Julio  received  the  blow  with 
calmness,  Louise  with  tears.  She  wonld 
have  had  him  refuse  the  offered  post 
His  reply  reveals  his  heart.  *^  The  boose 
of  Christ  at  Nazareth  was  less  disun- 
gnished;  I'ope,  Archbishop,  or  Diacre 
d'office,  what  matters  it  in  God's  eyes? 
It  is  to  fill  a  function  of  his  priesthood. 
.  .  .  Beloved  sister,  you  are  a  tempter 
to  your  brother."  With  a  suppressed 
sob  she  answered,  *'You  are  right;  I 
spoke  as  a  woman  :  it  is  great  to  make 
yourself  little.  "* 

]3ut  Julio  had  still  friends  with  some 
influence,  and  through  one  of  these  he  is 
appointed  to  preach  a  Lenten  sermon  at 
St.  Eustache.  The  whole  Jesnit  class 
was  convulsed  by  this  announcement. 
It  was  what  above  all  they  dreaded,  and 
what  before  everything  must  prevent 
They  besiege  the  Archbishop,  but  he 
stands  firm  in  protecting  the  Vioars  of 
Paris  in  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
Lenten  preachers,  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  pulpit  must  be  open  to  Julio,  and 
the  sect  is  driven  to  its  last  and  lowest 
machinations.  The  old  Jesuit  spy  who 
had  haunted  him  as  an  ever-present  imp 
through  Italy  is  employed  to  assemble  a 
crowd  of  the  charitable  dependents  of 
ihe  body  to  fill  the  church,  and  as  Julio 
mounts  the  pulpit,  to  raise  a  riot  within 
it  which  shall  not  only  prevent  the  ser* 
mon  being  preached,  but  suffice  to  warn 
every  other  vicar  in  Paris  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  such  a  firebrand  to  climb  the 
steps  of  his  pulpit.  The  plan  succeeds 
perfectly,  and  the  orator's  voice  is  drown- 
ed utterly  iu  the  disgraceful  noise  of  the 
rabble. 

Julio  now  turns  to  the  attempt  to 
utter  through  the  press  that  voice  which 
he  is  prevented  speaking  from  the  pulpit 
The  most  triumphant  success  attends  a 
religious  journal  which  he  edits,  and  in 
which  contending  earnestly  for  all  the 
truths  of  the  Church  Catholio,  he  tem- 
perately combats  the  extreme  views  of 
the  ultramontane  section.  Tliis  com- 
pletes the  measure  of  his  crimes.  An 
immediate  ostracism  on  his  suter  and 
himself  from  all  religious  and  from  the 
higher  social  circles  is  his  first  visitation ; 

*  Le  Maudii,  vol  UL  p.  218^ 
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his  next  the  withdrawal  of  his  powers  to 
oflficiate  in  Paris,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  should  return  to  his  old  dio- 
Hardly  through  the  strong  in- 


cese. 


fluence  of  powerful  patrons  is  the  Arch 
bishop  of  T.  persuaded  to  restore  him  to 
a  small  countiy  cure.  There  for  a  short 
time  he  labors  with  his  former  success, 
though  haunted  by  a  new  and  terrible 
anguish  which  we  purposely  pass  over. 
Then  he  loses  his  sister,  whose  delicate 
frame  could  no  longer  support  all  the 
exposure,  privation,  and  anxiety  of  the 
lot  which  the  sharing  her  brother's  sor- 
rows had  made  her  portion.  While  he 
13  in  this  last  anguish  the  ambitious 
views  of  Mons.  le  Cricq  approach  their 
liighest  fulfilment.  He  had  sheltered 
Julio  from  the  open  attack  of  a  certain 
bigoted  prelate  in  a  council  at  Liraoux, 
and  this  incident  had  been  so  well  used 
by  his  friends  at  Paris  that  the  French 
ambassador  was  instructed  to  ask  for  the 
liberal  Archbishop  the  coveted  Cardi- 
nal's hat.  The  application  was  received 
with  favor,  when  the  Pope  was  assailed 
by  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Society  .for  in- 
tending such  an  honor  to  one  who  had 
slieltered  so  notorious  an  offender  as 
Julio.  When  the  Archbishop  next  saw 
the  Holy  Father  it  was  evident  that  a 
storm  had  swept  over  the  heavens  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Archbishop's  discerning 
agent  at  the  Roman  court  soon  learned 
the  cause,  and  suggested  with  admirable 
dexterity  the  only  remedy.  The  Arch- 
bishop retires  into  a  "  retreat,"  to  be  ac- 
complished at  the  GesTl,  and  to  perfect 
his  good  work  consents  to  place  Julio 
under  an  interdict.  He  wins  his  hat; 
and  Julio,  suspended  from  his  ministry, 
degraded,  in  fact,  from  his  orders,  bro- 
ken in  body,  and  worn  out  in  spirit,  re- 
tires to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  die  in  the  Hospice  de  Bigorre, 
ministered  to  in  his  last  moments  by  a 
friendly  stranger  priest,  whom  the  hand 
of  persevering  bigotry  strives  in  vain  to 
banish  from  his  dying  chamber. 

We  have  traced  the  first  of  these 
stories  thus  at  length  because  without 
doing  so  it  was  not  possible  to  display, 
with  any  clearness,  the  lesson  it  is  fram- 
ed to  teach.  We  need  not  enter  with  the 
same  fulness  on  the  remaining  volumes. 
Their  plan  is  the  same  as  that  on  which 
JLe  Maudit  is  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  relates  to  the  story  of  a  woman 


given  up  to  a  life  of  charity  and  devo- 
tion ;  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  Franco  she  is  passed  from  religious 
house  to  house,  and  from  order  to  or- 
der, to  find  the  same  repulsive  features 
perpetually  reproduced  m  every  society 
she  joins.  Pettiness,  intrigue,  jealousy, 
and  debasing  superstition  mar  at  every 
turn  the  fair  professions  of  a  "  religious 
life,"  until  she  is  driven  from  it  to  spend 
her  fortune  and  her  powers  in  organiz- 
ing for  the  girls  of  France  a  system  of 
education,  which,  by  setting  them  free 
from  the  present  dominant  priestcraft, 
shall  fit  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  in- 
stead of  breeding  them  up  in  ignorance  of 
themselves  and  of  the  world  around  them, 
to  become  hereafter  free-thinkers  or  dev- 
otees. The  third  story  is  intended  to 
reveal,  by  similar  processes,  the  interior 
life  of  those  terrible  Jesuit  priests — the 
Praetorian  Guard  of  the  Papacy,  at  once 
its  defenders  and  its  dread — of  whose 
work  the  history  of  Julio  is  a  specimen. 
We  should  in  a  great  degree  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said  if  we  follow- 
ed out  this  story  in  detail,  and  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  do  so,  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  lay  before  our  readers  one  passage 
from  it,  because  it  is  pleasantly  charac- 
teristic of  a  vein  of  genuine  humor  which 
is  continually  reappearing  amidst  the 
deep  convictions,  the  profound  sadnesses, 
and  high  hopes,  which  fill  the  volumes. 
The  hero  of  these  volumes  is  the  young- 
er of  two  sons  of  a  father  of  high  birth 
and  large  fortune,  who  would  himself 
have  given  them  a  liberal  education 
based  on  the  idea  of  what,  as  an  emi- 
grant to  our  shores,  he  had  seen  as  an 
English  education.  The  mother,  under 
Jesuit  directions,  opposes  with  all  a  wo- 
man's power  the  father's  resolution. 
Afler  incessant  conflicts  the  matter  is 
adjusted  by  the  elder  son  going  to  the 
University,  and  the  younger  being  hand- 
ed over  to  the  teaching  of  the  "  Rever- 
end Fathers."  The  mother  suffers  in  af- 
ter years  a  bitter  punishment  for  this 
early  victory.  The  elder  son  dies  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  and  she  is 
then  bent  upon  the  younger  taking  his 
brother'*  place,  and  continuing  the  an- 
cient line  of  his  noble  family.  But  the 
Jesuit  yoke  to  which  she  had  herself 
submitted  him  was  not  thus  to  be  bro- 
ken from  his  neck.  As  a  rule  the  Jesu- 
its, far  less  than  any  other  order,  eeek  to 
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make  their  pupils  renounce  the  active 
world  and  choose  the  "  reHi^ioas  "  life. 
Their  long-sightedness  enables  them  to 
see  that  their  power  will  be  increased  by 
their  pupils  holding  high  places  in  the 
world,  and  providing  a  new  generation 
of  youth  for  them  to  train.  ]5ut  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are 
some  whom  they  are  most  anxious  to 
secure ;  and  from  three  descriptions  of 
men,  when  they  can,  they  always  seek 
to  replenish  their  numbers  :  these  are 
the  nobly  born,  through  whom  they 
hope  to  spread  their  ramifications  amid 
the  higher  ranks  of  society;  the  rich, 
b"cause  better  than  any  other  they  know 
the  value  of  possessing  largely  the  sin- 
ews of  war;  and  the  men  of  intellcc- 
tunl  power,  through  whom  they  can  act 
upon  every  rank  and  class  of  society. 

Our  hero  combined  these  three  advan- 
tnges,  and  they  early  marked  him  for 
their  own,  and  held  him  with  an  iron 
grasp  in  spite  of  his  dying  father's  sobs 
and  his  broken-hearted  mother's  shrieks. 
This,  however,  was  at  the  close  of  his 
training.  The  incident  to  which  we  re- 
fur  belonged  to  his  boyish  days  in  the 
Jesuit  seminary.  Ho  is  visited  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Acheul  by  his  father's 
friend,  the  great  advocate,  M.  Dupin. 
The  young  Jesuit  elcve  had  himself  al- 
ready learned  to  entertain  so  doubtful  a 
regard  for  the  distinguished  friend  of 
his  father  as  an  enemy  of  the  Company, 
that  when  he  has  to  tell  the  reverend 
Pere  who  it  is  that  has  come  to  see 
him,  he  makes  the  reluctant  confession 
"  rougissant  jusqu'  aux  oreilles."  But 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  manifested  their 
wonted  discretion.  As  soon  as  they 
had  learned  who  their  visitor  was,  the 
ordinary  Father  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  young  pupil  was  at  once  with- 
diawn,  and  the  distinguished  rector  of 
the  seminary  substituted  for  him.  Then 
begins  the  play  between  the  two  men. 
M.  Dupin  had  recently  uttered,  in  de- 
fending the  Co7istitutio7ineIy  the  sting- 
ing mot,  "  I'Institut  de  Loyola  est  une 
epee  dont  la  poign6e  est  a  Rome,  et 
dont  la  pointe  est  partout. "  In  the 
midst  of  their  conversation  ho-  is  play- 
fully reminded  of  his  mot  by  the  court- 
eous Father,  who,  when  the  utterer 
kvould  apologize  for  it  as  the  trip  of  an 
extemporaneous  speaker,  defends  and 
justifies  it  as  being  no  more  than  a  dec- 


laration of  the  universal  watchfulness 
of  the  Company  over  the  cause  of  truth. 
Their  converse  is  followed  by  a  diuner, 
in  which  the  best  seasoned  viands  and 
the  richest  wines  are  bestowed  upon  the 
honored  guest ;  pleasant  and  seemingly 
impromptu  honors  are  paid  to  his  elo- 
quence and  fame ;  until  at  length,  at  the 
close  of  a  religious  service  in  their  chapel, 
he  is  won  to  carry  a  wax  taper  in  their 
procession,  and  to  utter  a  complimentary 
oration. 

After  the  oration  in  praise  of  his  elo- 
quence he  is  fairly  conquered  : 

'*  Cc  Alt  la  le  bouquet  Or  les  flatteries  da 
rectcur,  les  vins  fins,  les  chants  rcligienx  de 
la  chapelle,  Ic  sermon,  peut-£tre  les  cordons 
du  dais,  ct  I'improvisation  du  rh^toricien,  pn>- 
duisircnt  un  tel  cfict  que  M.  Dupin,  transport^, 
6mu,  prit  conge  des  Pdrcs  par  un  petit  dis- 
cours,  oii  lui  aussi  prodigua  rencens,  mais 
sans  le  moindrc  melange  ^pigrammatique."^ 

And  so  the  purposes  of  the  wily  rector 
were  accomplished.  Perhaps  the  great 
advocate  had  been  in  some  degree  taken 
captive  by  the  Order ;  perhaps  that 
.  stinging  tongue  would  be  found  sweet- 
;  ened  when  the  next  great  call  elicited 
<  one  of  his  forensic  triumphs ;  but  how- 
ever that  might  be,  Samson  was  exhibited 
to  France  as  just  released  from  the  arms 
of  the  Philistine  idolatress :  "  Le  leode- 
main  vingts  lettres  apprenaient  k  Paris, 
que  M.  Dupin  avait  dine  chez  les  Je- 
suites  h  Saint  Acheul,  et  porte  les  cor- 
dons du  dais ;  les  lettres  moqneuses 
jet^rent  un  ridicule  sur  Pavocat." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  the  hu- 
morous descriptions  of  the  Abb4  M.  But 
it  is  not  on  these  lighter  traits  that  the 
volumes  depend  for  their  interest.  They 
are,  indeed,  full  of  manifold  and  curious 
instruction.  They  exhibit,  we  believoi 
with  studied  fairness  the  strange  work- 
ing of  religious  opinion  and  principle, 
under  the  perplexing  accident  of  the 
present  wide  spread  of  unbelief  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  a  bigoted  maintenance 
of  the  most  extreme  tenets  of  Papacy  on 
the  other. 

Their  testimony  upon  one  point  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  somewhat 
largely  among  ourselves  is  not  a  little 
curious.  When  the  unhappy  Cur6  Lou- 
baire  is  driven  for  his  support  to  nnder- 
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take  some  lay  pursuit  at  Paris,  he  is 
represented   as  taking  no   peculiar  or 
unusual  step,  but  that  for  which  the 
French  clerical  mind   was    thoroughly 
prepared,  and  with  the  s^ht  of  which 
the  Parisian  world  was  perfectly  familiar. 
He  labors  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and 
finds  around  him  a  multitude  to  whom 
similar  causes  had  prescribed  like  em- 
ployments.   A  recent  statement'  in  the 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury that  such  things  prevailed  in  Paris, 
woke  up  an  angry  rejoinder  from  a  cer- 
tain  French  Abb6,   and    appeared    to 
many  of  our  journalists  to  be  probably 
exaggerated.    The  Abb6  M***'8  volumes 
would  prepare  us  to  believe  in  its  entire 
ac*  uracy,  and  to  think  that  it  probably 
raiher  understated  than  exaggerated  the 
truth ;  for  we  see  here  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  priests  upon  the  mere 
will  of  their  bishops:  we  become  ac- 
quainted with   the   many  just  grounds, 
and  the  far  more  numerous  personal  and 
party  motives  which  must  multiply  such 
interdicts.     We  see,  too,  that  the  inter- 
dicted priest  has   commonly  no   other 
resource  by  which  to  gain  a  livelihood 
than  Paris  and  its  menial  occupations. 
Drawn    as    the    French    priesthood   is 
almost  universally  at  the  present  time 
from  the  lowest  grade   of  social  life, 
there  is  in  it  nothing  so  terrible  as  there 
would  be  in  such  a  descent  among  our- 
pelves.     The    French    priest  is  almost 
always  the  child  of  some  laboring  man. 
It'  not  raised   by  the   school   and  the 
seminary  to  the  priesthood,  he  would, 
like  his  father,  have  supported  himself 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands.     When  he 
fells  from  the  priesthood   there  is   no 
Intermediate  point  at  which  he  can  stop. 
He  is  again,  and  naturally,  an  ouvrier; 
and  as  naturally  it  is  in  the  great  city 
that  he  seeks  his  bread.    There  he  is 
unknown,  and  escapes  the  shame  of  being 
seen  to  fall ;  there  he  escapes  the  enforced 
celibacy  which,  wherever  he  is  known, 
the  law  of  France  binds  upon  him  as 
the  remaining  burden  of  his  priesthood ; 
there  he  is  sure  to  find  a  company  of 
like  spiritual  lepers,  to  receive  him  gladly 
into  their  disowned  sodality  of  priestly 
Bohemians.     We  should  therefore  be 
prepared  to  expect  what  we  think  this 
recent  controversy  has  proved  even  to 
demonstration.    The  matter  socially  and 
religiously  is  of  so  much  moment  that 


we  will  place  on  our  pages  a  concise 
statement  of  the  question,  abridged  from 
a  long  resum6  written  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

The  discussion  originated  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on 
the  authority  of  a  friend,  at  a  meeting 
of  Convocation,  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  interdicted  priests  living  in 
Paris,  and  pursuing  all  sorts  of  manual 
and  menial  occupations.    The  Bishop's 
statement  was,  however,  misreported  in 
the  Times,  He  was  made  to  say  that  there 
were  eight  hundred  interdicted  priests  in 
Paris  employed  in  driving  cabs,  whereas 
what  he  really  did  say  was  that  there 
were  eight  hundred  priests  so  interdicted 
in  Paris,  and  pursuing  secular  and  menial 
occupations,   some  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged  in   cab   driving.     The    mistake 
afforded  Abb6  Rogerson,  who  calls  him- 
self "  Chaplain  to  the  English  Catholics 
at  Paris,"  an  opportunity  to  step  forward 
and  engage  in  a  little  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who   contented 
himself  by  informing  Mr.  Rogerson  that 
the  statement  actually  made  in  Convo- 
cation, or  something  very  much  like  it, 
had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  by 
referring  him  to  an  article  published  in 
the  Christian  JRememhrancer  a  year  and 
a  half  previously.     In  this  article  it  was 
alleged,  on  high  Roman  Catholic  and 
Parisian  authority,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  ^^  six  hundred  priests  serving 
as    coachmen,   or  connected  with    the 
public   conveyances,   or   playing  street 
organs,  or  serving  as  porters,  or  beg- 
ging."   The  Bishop  however  added  that 
the  estimate  supplied  to  him,  apparently 
by  the  reviewer  in  the  Christian  Me- 
meml/rancer,  made  these  amount  to  some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.    The  Abbe  was 
not  however  yet  satisfied,  and  he  went 
on  writing.    In  the  mean  time  an  able 
Parisian  Roman  Catholic  periodical,  the 
Observateur   Catholimce^  edited    by  a 
committee  of  learned    clergymen  and 
laymen  of  the  Galilean  school,  published 
a  short  article  on  the  controversy  charg- 
ing Mr.  Rogerson  with  slandering  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  terminating  thus : 

"  n  est  bien  certain  que  les  pr^tres  interdits 
se  refugient  en  grand  nombre  k  Paris  de  tous 
les  dio^ses  de  France.  Le  nombre  fix6  par 
PEv^que  d'Oxford  est  plutdt  affaibli  qu^ 
exagire.  Tous  ces  pr^tres  sent  cochers  de 
fiacre,  cochers  ou  conducteurs  d^  omnibus,  ca- 
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baretiers,  vitriers  ambulants,  etc.  Si  TAbbe 
Rogerson  connaissait  un  peu  mieux  r6tat  oA 
se  trouvent  les  malheiireux  prfitres  interdits 
et  leur  nombre,  il  no  lui  aurait  pas  pris  fan- 
taisie  dc  contredirc  M.  I'Eveque  d' Oxford." 

Forth  again  came  Mr.  Rogerson,  as 
well  as  "the  knightly  papal  champion  of 
all  England,"  Sir  George  Bowyer,  both 
'  of  whom  addressed  letters  to  the  Times. 
Sir  George  described  the  Ohservatexir 
CathoUque  as  a  "  newspaper,"  and  its 
editor,  the  learned  Abb6  Guettee,  as 
himself  an  interdicted  priest,  and  as  one 
who  had  "joined  the  schismatical  Greek 
Church,"  and  whose  testimony  was  there- 
fore unworthy  of  credit.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  been  "informed  by  a  digni- 
tary of  the  French  church  that  the  whole 
number  of  interdicted  priests  in  France 
is  under  one  hundred." 

But  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  the  Abb6 
Rogerson  called  forth  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent in  the  person  of  the  Abbe  Guettee 
himself.  In  a  memorable  article  in  the 
Observatcur  CathoUque^  which  is  re- 
jniuted  in  full  in  the  Christian  JRemem- 
brancer,  he  answers  his  assailants  for 
himself,  and  inflicts  a  well-deserved  cas- 
tigation  upon  these  "  neophytes  Anglais 
de  fraiche  date."  He  denies  having  ever 
been  interdicted,  and  says  with  reference 
to  his  own  theological  principles  : 

"  Si  lo  Sieur  Bowyer  avait  lu  nos  ouvrages, 
il  saurait  que  nous  avons  ct6  constamment  et 
que  nous  soinmes  encore  Catholique,  et  que 
nf)U3  ne  faisons  la  guerre  a  la  papauto,  qu'en 
nous  placant  sur  le  terrain  catholique,  c'est- 
a-dire,  en  enseignant  la  doctrine  formulae 
dans  les  actes  des  conseils  cecumeniques  et 
dans  les  ccrits  des  Saints  Pdrcs.  II  parait 
qu'en  bon  papiste,  le  Sieur  Bowyer  met  la 
parole  du  Pape  audessus  de  la  voix  tradition- 
nelle  do  TEglise.  Ceci  le  regar«le,  mais  du 
inoins,  qu*il  ne  traitc  pas  de  sehisinatiquei 
ceux  qui  sont  avec  la  tradition  catJiolique,  et 
qu'il  garde  cette  qualification  pour  le  Pape  et 
ses  fiddles  qui  bouleversent  toute  la  doctrine 
de  rEglise,  qui  fabriqucnt  de  nouvcaux  dog- 
mes,  et  qui  sont  asscz  impies  pour  attribuer  k 
DiEU  les  fantaisies  de  leur  pauvre  intelligence." 

The  committee  of  the  Observatcur 
CathoUque^  so  far  from  considering  the 
number  given  by  the  Anglican  prelate 
exaggerated,  affirm  that  it  is  zmder  the 
mark.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  in  the  Italian 
Parliament,  estimatea  the  number  of  the 
Paris  "  unfortunates"  at  eight  hundred ; 
and  so  do  other  authorities  given  by  the 
Christian  Remembrancer.    The  learned 


Abb6  Guettee,  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  Paris,  and  who  must  be  well 
informed,  estimates  them  at  some  foiu> 
teen  hundred  :  "  Nous  savons  de  aourct 
certaine  qu%  le  nombre  des  pr6tres  in 
terdits  exer^ant  d'infimes  professions  & 
Paris,  s'el^ve  a  environ  1400.  Les  Bow- 
yer et  les  Rogerson  pourront  nier,  tant 
qu'ils  voudront,  et  tout  ce  quUls  voudront, 
notre  affirmation  n'en  sera  pas  moins 
d'une  parfaite  exactitude."  The  celebratr 
ed  Abbe  Migne,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  printing  establishment  ia  Paris, 
and  who  publishes  for  a  large  number  of 
French  bishops,  calculates  that  there  are 
at  least  eight  hundred  of  the  fallen  priests 
in  Paris,  and  he  affirms  that  many  hnn- 
dreds  have  applied  to  him  at  differ -nt 
times  for  work.  The  Abbe  Rogerson 
asserted  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  "chef  of  the  bureau  which  charges 
itself  with  what  concerns  street  convey- 
ances," that  "  for  the  last  eight  years  he 
had  not  known  more  than  three  cabmen 
that  were  in  priest's  orders."  We  now 
have  it  from  an  official  source  that  no 
fewer  than  eighty-one  have  acknowl- 
edged that  they  belonged  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  how  many  more  are  there 
who  have  not  acknowledged  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  quote  a 
whole  list  of  distinguished  names  which 
would  establish  the  unsparing  tyranny 
with  which  priests  of  even  the  highest 
character  and  standing  are  at  once 
placed  under  interdict  if  they  resist  the 
dominant  superstition  which  is  defacing 
their  Church,  All  the  priests  who  ex- 
posed the  miserable  imposture  of  Salette 
were  marked  out  for  persecution.  The 
Abbe  Guettee  has  shared  it  with  the 
most  ignorant  member  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  Abbe  Prompsault  and  a  host  of 
others  are  witnesses  to  the  same  evil. 
"We  ourselves,"  writes  a  well-known 
clergyman  in  a  recent  article,  **  are  per* 
sonally  acquainted  with  an  exceUent 
clergyman,  formerly  a  vioaire  of  one  of 
the  most  important  churches  of  Paris, 
who  was  suspected  by  the  last  Arclh 
bishop  of  reading  the  Observatettr  CaA» 
clique.,  and  who  was  interdicted  in 
consequence,  and  is  now  living  on  the 
alms  of  his  friends  in  a  wretded  gax^ 
ret."* 

It  is  only  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
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whole  state  of  religion  in  France  that 
this  particular  question  is  of  much  mn^ 
nient.  But  it  is  important  as  being  one 
among  a  multitude  of  symptoms  that 
the  deadly  influence  of  ul tramontane 
poison  is  everywhere  threatening  the 
very  life  of  the  faith.  The  same  insane 
jealousy  of  all  freedom  has  prevented 
any  attempt  to  give  a  really  liberal  edu- 
cation to  the  French  clergy.  The  spirit 
which  has  shown  itself  among  our- 
selves, when  it  was  proposed  to  give  our 
Koman  Catholics  access  to  a  college  of 
their  own  in  our  University  of  Oxford — 
the  spirit  which  has  succeeded  hitherta 
in  thwarting  every  such  attempt,  even 
when  advocated  by  Dr.  Newman ;  which 
suppressed,  by  Papal  command,  the  one 
periodical  organ  of  Roman  Catholicisni 
m  England  which  possessed  any  claim 
to  intellectual  merit — The  Home  and 
Foreign  Review — and  which  we  fear  will 
only  be  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Wiseman's  successor,  has 
triumphed  absolutely  in  France.  What 
has  been  the  consequence  may  be  read 
in  the  calm  words  of  DSllinger,  certain- 
ly no  willing  witness  against,  if  not  a 
biassed  witness  in  favor  of  Romanism. 

In  his  speech  on  "  The  Past  and  Pres- 
ent of  Catholic  Theology,"  he  says : 

**  Better  things,  much  better  things,  may 
fortunately  be  said  of  France  [than  of  Italy.] 
There  we  find  above  all  what  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  Italy,  a  courageous,  vigorous,  and  well 
chosen  band  of  learned  laymen  who  defend 
the  cause  of  the  faith  and  the  Church  in 
literature  with  emphasis,  dignity,  spirit,  and 
ability.     And  as  for  the  clergy,  I  need  only 
pronounce  the  names  of  Gerbet,  Maret,  La- 
cordaire,  Gratry,  Bantain,  Dupanloup,  Ravig- 
nan,  Felix,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  there 
are  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  clergy 
who  understand  the  wants  of  their  age  and 
nation,  who  know  how  to  animate  intellec- 
taally  and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  delivered  to  them  by 
their  school,  and  by  that  means  to  act  might- 
ily and  successfully  on  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
But  if  we  ask,  is  there  no  Dalberg  there  ? 
where  are  there  in  France  the  true  thcolo- 1 
^ans,  the  equals  and  followers  of  Petau  and  ' 
Bossuet  and  Amauld  ?  where  the  men  of  fun- 
damental and  comprehensive  learning  ?  there  I 
is  no  answer.     France  has  no  theologians  be-  I 
cause  she  has  no  hiffh  school  of  theology;  not 
one  school  even  which  teaches  the  theologi- 
cal science.     She  has  only  eighty  or  eighty- 1 
five  seminaries,  which  may  be  very  good,  even 


ments,  but  which  to  German  ideas,  at  least, 
can  scarcely  count  as  scientific  institutes,  and 
which  furnish  such  scanty  primary  instruc- 
tion that  for  the  greater  majority  of  their 
pupils  it  is  quke  impossible  at  a  later  time  to 
rear  the  solid  edifice  of  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive theological  learning  on  such  a  frail 
and  faulty  foundation.  I  do  not  know  what 
reasons  have  deterred  the  French  Church  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  from  making  any  at-* 
tempt  at  founding  a  common  and  central 
school  for  theology  and  the  kindred  branches 
of  science.  One  main  difiiculty  which  no 
means  have  been  found  for  obviating,  may  bo 
the  state  of  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  as  indeed  it 
was  lately  found  when  the  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin  was  established,  that  in  the  absence 
of  good  intermediate  schools  a  University  is 
like  a  ship  without  water.  But  things  will 
not  remain  thus  much  longer.  There  is  in- 
creasing anxiety  that  the  French  clergy  will 
be  driven  more  and  more  out  of  the  bosom 
of  society  and  national  life,  will  be  forced 
more  and  more  into  an  isolated  and  caste-like 
position,  and  will  forfeit  more  and  more  its 
influence  on  the  male  parts  of  the  population 
which  has  already  been  so  much  weakened. 
Looking  at  such  a  state  of  things,  we  Ger- 
mans have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
Universities  still  exist  among  us,  and  that 
theology  is  represented  at  them." 

This  is  the  terrible  alternative,  we  be- 
lieve, before  that  nation.     The   great 
Charch  of  France  is  being  so  weakened 
by  the  spread  of  this  subtle  poison  .of 
ultramontane  principles  that  she  can  no 
longer  witness  for  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion with  her  ancient  power,  before  her 
I  sharp-witted  and  busy  people.    It  needs 
long  and  careful  thought  to  estimate  the 
wonderful  change  which  has  passed  over 
her  before  those  spiritaal    heavens  in 
which  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  soared  with 
so  majestic  a  flight,  conld  be  overshad- 
owed by  such  dark  clouds  as  those  which 
hang  so  thick  around  us  everywhere 
now.    We  have  ourselves,  when  argu- 
ing with  a  distinguished  French  ecclesi- 
astic, been  met,  when  we  quoted  Bos- 
suet, by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
an  assurance  that  the  great  champion 
of  their  faith  himself  was  "  Vraiment 
presque  h6r6tique."    At  such  a  time  it 
is  well  to  be  reminded  what  these  Galli- 
can  Liberties  were  for  which  he  strove. 
He  had  just  been  promoted  afler  the 
termination  of  the  Dauphin's  education 
1 0  the  see  of  Meaux  when  he  preached 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  assembly  of 


excellent,  as  pastoral  educational  establish- 1  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682.     The  ser- 
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mon  was  an  omen  of  what  followed,  for 
it  claimed  the  primacy  for  St.  Peter, 
with  an  accompanying  caution  as  to  the 
liumility  with  which  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  should  be  accompanied.  Under 
Bossuet's  influence  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  passed  the  four  celebrated  prop- 
ositions which  are  the  basis  of  that 
claim  for  limiting  the  assumptions  of 
Rome,  which  is  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Gallican  Liberties.  The 
first  declares  that  the  Papal  power  ex- 
tends only  to  things  spiritual  which  con- 
cern eternal  salvation.  The  second, 
that  it  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth 
Decrees  on  the  authority  of  General 
Councils.  The  third,  that  it  should  be 
limited  by  the  Canon,  and  by  the  rules 
and  usages  adopted  by  different  Nation- 
al Churches,  and  so  among  others  by 
the  Church  of  France.  The  fourth, 
that  though  the  Pope  is  expected  to 
decide  questions  of  the  faiih  for  all 
Churches,  yet  that  his  decisions  can  be 
revoked  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the  Church. 
Innocent  XI.  utterly  repudiated  these 
pi-opositions,  and  demanded  of  Louis 
aIV.  their  formal  disavowal.  His  re- 
sponse, characteristic  of  the  man,  was  to 
order  by  an  edict  that  they  should  be 
registered  by  all  the  Parliaments  and 
Universities  and  theological  faculties, 
and  that  none  should  bo  made  licentiate 
or  doctor  till  he  had  maintained  a  thesis 
in  support  of  them.* 

Throughout  the  Pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  there  was  no  adjustment  of  the 
conflict.  The  short  Pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander succeeded.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1090,  he  passed  a  Constitution,  annul- 
ling all  that  had  been  done  in  the  assem- 
bly of  1682.  But  he  did  not  venture  to 
publish  the  bull  till  the  30th  of  January, 
1691,  the  eve  of  his  death.  The  infor- 
mal bull  was  simply  overlooked  by  Louis. 
Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  succeeded  as 
Innocent  XII.,  was  supposed  to  be  far 
more  favorable  to  France.  But  the  con- 
flict between  the  Regale  and  the  Pon- 
tificale  still  continued.  The  new  Pope, 
like  his  predecessors,  refused  bulls  for 
the  consecration  of  thirty-seven  bishops 


*  Sismondi,  Uistoire  de  la  France,  xriii.  25-28 
(1842). 


^  unless  the  king  yielded.    The  neceBsiUefl 
:  of  Louis  forced  him  to  a  certain  amount 
of  concession  in  the  year  1093.  Bossnet, 
the  great  author  of  the  propositionR,  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and,  after  three  succes- 
sive attempts,  a  form  of  sooalled  retrac- 
tion was  adopted,  with  which  the  Pope 
was  satisfied.     Each  one  of  the  bishopB- 
designate  wrote  severally  to  the  Pope 
the  stipulated  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  regarded  all  that  was  de- 
termined or  ordered  in  the  proscribed 
assembly  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  or  action  of  the  Pontiff  as  if 
it  had  not  been  ordered,  and  they  bound 
themselves  to   deliberate  no  more  on 
what  had  been  by  him  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  Church.^  The 
King  suspended  his  order.     With  this 
Rome  professed  itself  satisfied ;  though 
I  the  claims  to  liberty  which  the  French 
i  Church    had    always  maintained,  and 
!  which  the  four  celebrated  propositions 
I  only  embody  with  greater  distinctnesB, 
j  were  never  really  disavowed,  and  were 
energetically  repeated  in  the  letter  of 
Louis  to  the  Cardinal  de  la  Tremoil,  in 
1713.1 

How  diflerent  is  this  aspect  of  the 
great  French  Church  from  tnat  which  it 
exhibits  now.  Then  the  Episcopate, 
headed  by  Bossuet  as  its  chosen  cnieC 
was  doing  noble  battle  for  the  freedom 
of  their  own  communion.  The  same 
body  is  now  seen  bowin?  abjectly  before 
the  whisper  of  the  Vatican,  trembling 
before  the  secret  threats  of  the  Genend 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  flocking  obediently  to 
Rome  to  take  their  humble  part  in  reffB- 
tering  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  ooco- 
pant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  fiivor 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854; 
submitting  to  have,  by  simple  Papal  pow- 
er, a  disputed  opinion — aeainst  wnieh 
none  had  stood  more  finmy  than  thdr 
own  fathers — turned  into  an  artide  of 
the  faith ;  or  declaring,  in  1862,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  temporal  botw* 
eignty  of  the  Supreme  PontiflEl 

All  this,  moreover,  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  every  other  change  in  this 
once  famous  Church ;  with  the  Barrender 
of  its  ancient  liturgy  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  in  its  place ;  and  lastly— 


*  Sismondi,  Hutoire  de  U  Jl^roHce,  xylU.  ISS. 
f  Seo  Ilixtoire  de  la  Bouud,  par  1«  Ourdfiid  60 
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thongh  not  least — with  the  new  extrav- 
agance of  its  Mariolatry.  It  is  most 
painful  to  see  the  growth  of  this  terrible 
development.  It  possesses  not  only  the 
frivolous  and  weak,  but  seems  to  subdue 
to  itself  all  the  most  robust  spirits  of  the 
existing  French  Church.  How  fearful 
is  it  to  read  that  almost  the  last  words 
of  such  a  man  as  the  Abb6  Desgenettes 
were :  "  La  Sevotion  au  saint  et  imraac- 
11I6  CoBur  do  Marie  est*  le  principe  et  le 
centre  de  toute  devotion  I"*  But  so  it 
is:  this  is  the  natural  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  it  is  stamping  its  revolting 
features  on  the  literature,  the  devotion, 
and  the  art  of  Roman  Catholic  France. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Tour  in  Italy ^\ 
notes  one  instance  of  this  which  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
favorite  Roman  defence  for  the  whole 
system  of  Mariolatry  is,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  high  honor  paid  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is,  as  it  were,  the  nimbus 
ffnrrounding  the  humanity  of  the  Eternal 
Son  ;  that  she  is  never  contemplated  in 
the  acts  which  we  condemn  as  separate 
from  Ilirn,  but  always  as  the  shrine 
wherein  HE  dwelt  when  He  deigned  for 
our  sakes  to  become  man ;  that  in  this 
Bcnse  "  the  Glories  of  Mary,"  and  such 
offices,  with  which  we  reproach  the  pres- 
ent Church,  would,  if  our  minds  were 
daly  filled  as  theirs  are  with  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  be  more  fitly 
termed  the  Glories  of  her  Incarnate  Son. 
All  men  whose  minds  are  properly  en- 
daed  with  Christian  charity  will  delight 
to  believe  that  so  indeed  it  has  been 
with  many  devout  souls  who  seem  to 
those  without  to  have  drawn  perilously 
near  to  creature-worship.  Such  an  idea 
seems  to  be  stamped  upon  many 
,of  the  great  creations  of  the  ancient 
painters'  genius.  In  these  the  Virgin — 
beautiful  and  royal  as  she  is  in  her  sim- 
plicity— is  felt  to  be  the  adjunct  of  the 
Divine  Babe.  Wonderfully  is  this  ex- 
pressed in  Raphael's  noble  picture  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  Even  in  that  blaze  of 
glory,  the  countenance  of  the  Infant 
speaks  of  commanding  majesty,  that  of 
the  Virgin  of  faith  and  supplication. 
Bat  it  is  not  only  in  such  vast  creations 


*  Fife  cfe  VAWe  DetgenOUBf  par  M.  Desfossfcs. 
f  Vol  U.  pp.  286,  287. 
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of  matchless  genius  that  this  subordina- 
tion of  the  Mother  to  the  Child  is  ex- 
pressed. It  is  the  traditional  rule  of  all 
the  earlier  Christian  painters.  Let  dny 
one  cast  his  eye  over  the  walls  of  our 
own  National  Gallery,  and  he  will  mark 
everywhere  the  same  feature,  running 
through  every  school,  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  impressed  on  every  picture. 
Ho  will  find  it  preeminent  in  Pietro  Per- 
ugino,  Francia,  and  Domenico  Ghirland- 
ajo ;  but  he  may  trace  it  as  essentially 
present  in  the  Madonnas  of  Filippo  and 
Filippino  Lif)pi,  of  Pinturicchio,  of  Marco 
Basante,  of  Battista  Cima,  of  Mantegna 
of  Padua,  and  of  Garofalo.  It  was,  in 
short,  then  the  rule  which  religion  bad 
imprinted  upon  art.  "  But  now,"  Dr. 
Wordsworth  tells  us  his  friend,  "  a  dis- 
tinguished French  layman,  a  member  of 
the  liistitut^^  said  to  him,  "  now  you 
see  they  have  taken  away  the  Divine 
Child  from  his  mother's  arms,  and  they 
exhibit  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  as 
a  goddess  on  the  altars  of  our  churches, 
with  her  hands  outstretched  towards  the 
people,  as  if  she  alone  were  the  Arbitress 
or  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  and  favor  to 
man  " — "  Comme  dispensatrice  de  toutes 
les  graces,"  were  his  words.  "  I  observ- 
ed this  attitude,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
"  also  in  the  Maison  Mere  of  the  '  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,'  in  the  Rue  du  Bach,  No. 
140.  This  change  has  been  introduced 
since  my  former  visit  in  1854."* 

What  will  be  the  end  of  this  new 
course  on  which  the  Gallican  church  has 
entered  it  is  most  difiicult  to  forecast. 
Its  immediate  effect,  beyond  all  question, 
has  been  to  alienate  from  her,  to  a  fear- 
ful degree,  the  whole  educated  and  mas- 
culine mind  of  the  nation.  Who  can 
calculate  what  might  not  have  been  the 
return  to  faith  and  worship  in  that  people 
on  whose  whole  character  of  old  the 
lines  of  religious  belief  and  devout  ac- 
tion were  so  deeply  marked,  if,  in  the 
first  great  reaction  from  the  horrors  of 
the  infidel  Revolution,  the  Church  of 
their  fathers  had  stood  before  them  in 
the  simplicity  and  love  of  the  Gospel ;  if 
she,  with  God's  words  and  the  ancient 
creeds  on  her  lips,  had  shown  them  how 
to  reconcile  reason  and  Revelation,  true 
liberty  and  ardent  Faith  ?    That  oppor- 

♦  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Tout  in  Ikdy,  voL  ii  p. 
S87. 
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tnniiy  has  been  let  slip ;  and  let  slip  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  some  of  her 
noblest  sons.  Even  of  her  bishops,  some 
foresaw  the  evils  which  this  blind  exalt- 
ation of  the  Papacy  was  bringing  on  her ; 
none,  perhaps,  with  greater  clearness 
than  Monseigneur  Claude  -  Hippolyte 
Clausel  de  Montals,  the  able  and  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  cousin  of 
the  eloquent  and  noble-hearted  Frayssi- 
nous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  iind  the  old  man,  in  almost  his 
latest  publication,  mourning  over  the  de- 
pressed and  divided  condition  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
restore  from  its  ruins ;  while  it  is  not  a 
little  instructive  to  find  him  attribute  all 
these  evils  to  the  spread  of  the  ultra- 
montane cabal,  "  Cabale,"  as  he  calls  it, 
"  nombreuse,  pleine  d'^prete  et  de  vio- 
lence, qui  s'cst  etablic  a  Home  et  qui  a 
un  grand  nombre  d'associds  residant  en 
France  et  en  lUilie."*  Such  words  may 
seem  strong,  but  in  his  long  life  he  had 
seen  enough  to  justify  their  use.  Who 
can  say  how  far  even  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  traced  to  the  in- 
trigues of  that  ultra  section  ?  We  can- 
not forget  the  strange  sight  exhibited 
by  so  many  of  the  high  French  ecclesias- 
tics  at  that  troubled  "time.  Among  the 
lurbulent  utterances  of  these  friends  of 
revolution,  no  voice  was  clearer  in  its 
notes  than  that  of  the  then  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  (De  Bonald),  himself  intimately 
connected  with  the  Jesuits,  who  prom- 
ise<l  to  the  clergy,  as  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  the  liberty  for  which  they  had 
so  often  thirsted  when  they  contemplated 
its  enjoyment  by  their  North  American 
brethren.  Surely  burning  words  may 
be  excused  from  one  who  had  seen  the 
acting  of  the  "  Cabal "  under  so  many 
phases.  And  how  sadly  are  all  his  au- 
guries of  evil  being  even  now  fulfilled. 
The  men  of  France — and  especially  the 
thinking  men  who  ultimately  set  the 
general  tone  of  opinion — arc,  as  a  rule, 
severed  from,  if  not  hostile  to  the  Church. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  go,  as  we 
have  gone,  in  the  early  Sunday  morning 
to  the  churches  of  La  Madeleine  or  St. 
Roch  in  Paris,  and  stay  there  till  the 


»  Coup  d'oeil  sur  la  Constitution  de  la  Religion 
Gatholique,  et  sur  Ntat  present  de  cette  Religion 
dons  notre  France,  p.  6. 


f  midday  mass,  and  note  the  proportion 
between  the  men  and  the  women  who 
have  attended  the  various  services. 
With  all  our  own  dangers — and  we  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  we  are  not  dis 
posed  to  undervalue  them  —  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  congre- 
gations in  the  great  Parisian  chnrdies 
we  have  named,  and  those  which  as- 
semble eveiy  Sunday  morning  in  St 
James's  and  St.George'B,  London,  is  most 
marked.  Everywhere  are  tokens  of  the 
same  fact.  The  whole  tone  of  French 
literature  exhibits  a  like  divorce  between 
literature  and  religion.  As  a  mle,  all 
that  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  powerfbl  is 
unchristian  ;  that  which  professes  to  be 
religious,  is  trashy,  meretricions,  and  ef- 
feminate. Here,  again,  the  diflferenee 
between  the  two  countries  is  remarkable. 
There  is,  as  we  sadly  know,  sweeping 
over  us  too  a  wave  of  unbelief;  the  vi^ 
poured  upon  the  air  has  tainted  our  own 
atmosphere  ;  we  have  philosophers  who 
sneer  and  even  divines  who  cavil  at  eter 
nal  truths.  But,  with  all  this,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  our  literary  histoiy 
when  the  best  and  strongest  writsn 
were  more  honestly  pervaded  by  an  oat- 
spoken  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
()nly  let  any  one  compare  the  answen 
which  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  two 
countries  bv  the  recent  assaults  upon  the 
Faith,  and  he  will  bo  able  to  estimate  the 
marvellous  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween them. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  future  of  a 
Church  so  circumstanced  ?  More  and 
more  alienated  from  all  the  oommanding 
thought  of  the  nation ;  more  and  more 
leaning  first  upon  the  immediate  physi- 
cal support  of  the  Imperial  government 
(which,  however,  is  now  markedly  ad- 
verse to  her  ultramontane  tendencies), 
and,  secondly,  upon  Rome,  which  is  ctr- 
rying  on  daily  her  favorite  work  of  do- 
nationalizing  the  vassal  communion ;  ht- 
coming  more  and  more  a  mere  paiasite 
of  the  Papacy — that  Papacy  itself  to  all 
appearance  in  the  spasms  whidi|  while 
they  lend  it  for  the  moment  a  preternat* 
ural  and  shocking  strength,  show  IQdb 
the  surest  tokens  and  the  most  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a  coming  dissolution 
— what,  we  ask,  is  to  be  its  end  ?  WiB 
it  once  again  be  swept  away  bv  some 
terrible  storm  of  unbehef  ?  Axe  Jl  these 
evil  symptoms  signs  of  the  approiiidh  of 
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that  day  of  which  it  is  written,  "  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  shall  He  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ?"  Or  is  there  yet 
before  it  the  possibility  of  a  mighty  re- 
action ?  May  it  be,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  that  Imperialism  will  yet  restore 
the  nationality  of  this  once  noble  Church  ? 
If  Dr.  Wordsworth  be  right,  Imperialism 
owes  to  it  this  retribution.  He  traces 
much  of  the  ultra-Roman  tendency  of  the 
present  Gallican  Communion  to 

*^  the  inquisitorial  interference  of  the  State  in 
religious  matters,  such  as  the  erection  of 
churches,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  hotels  de  ville,  bridges,  prisons,  and 

railway-stations This  patronage 

of  the  government,  which  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  Organic  Articles  and  Laws  of 
1802,  has  estranged  the  affections  of  the 
Church  from  the  government,  and  has  placed 
the  Church  in  an  extra  -  national  and  antu 
national  attitude.  It  has  made  it  anti-Galli- 
can  and  ultramontane.  It  has  produced  a 
result  which  was  never  anticipated  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  who  framed  the  Organic  Articles,  nor 
by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  policy  in  church 
matters  was  in  accordance  with  their  spirit 
It  has  given  a  predominant  influence  to  the 
Papacy  over  the  French  Church,  It  has 
done  more  for  the  extension  and  triumph  of 
Ultramontanism  than  could  have  been  effected 
by  Hildebrand  himself!"* 

There  are  not  lacking  signs  which 
seem  to  show  that  among  the  deep 
purposes  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  Emperor  have  been  some  which 
would  indeed  redress  this  wrong  by  re- 
animating the  national  character  of  the 
Gallican  Communion.  But  we  anxious- 
ly ask,  can  even  he  effect  this  mighty 
change  ?  Can  he  roll  back  the  wrongs 
of  years  ?  Can  he  arouse  the  French 
clergy  to  see  that  such  a  course  would 
indeed  secure,  not  as  they  now  speak, 
their  "  servitudes,"  but  their  truest  liber- 
ties? Can  it  be  that  future  Bossuets 
shall  arise  within  her,  not  as  now  to  be 
frowned  coldly  down  or  persecuted  even 
to  the  death,  but  to  form,  and  guide,  and 
enlighten  the  mind  of  her  own  people ; 
to  reform  her  developments  and  abuses ; 
to  give  back,  as  he  would  fain  have  done, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  wor- 
shipper, and  a  reasonable  Faith  to  the 
inquirer ;  and  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  every  effort  for  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  r    Is  there  such  a  day 

*  Dr.  Wopdsworth*»  Tour,  voL  IL  p.  294. 


in  store  for  her  ?  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so,  and  that  we  may  share  the  bene- 
fit: that  with  the  two  Reformed 
Churches,  linked  in  loving  alliance, 
France  and  England,  the  ^reat  twin 
arbiters  of  the  world's  destinies,  may 
contend  together  against  the  Common 
Enemy,  and  maintain  the  Common 
Truth. 

One  conclusion,  where  so  much  is 
doubtful,  seems,  however,  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this :  that  those  among  our- 
selves who  are  lured  away  from  their 
fathers'  Church  by  the  boasted  profes- 
sion that  they  will  thus  leave  discord  for 
unity  are  the  victims  of  the  very  shallow- 
est of  impositions.  The  differences  which 
exist  within  the  English  Church,  and 
which  all  wise  and  good  men  will  ever 
seek  to  reduce  in  their  proportions  and 
to  clear  of  their  bitterness,  are  the  ex 
pression  of  differences  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  must  be  found  wherever  all 
liberty  of  thought  is  not  absolutely 
stamped  out  by  the  foot  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption. The  deep  policy  of  Rome 
may  throw  around  these  differences  such 
a  veil  of  authority,  and  such  a  halo  of 
devotion,  that  they  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  they  are  just  as  certainly 
present  beneath  the  veil,  and  the  stum- 
bling steps  of  him  who  enters  ignoranily 
into  the  folds  of  that  mist  will  soon  strike 
heavily  against  them.  He  who  quits  the 
liberty  of  the  English  communion  in 
order  to  find  in  that  of  Rome  a  perfect 
and  unquestioning  rest  for  his  weary 
spirit  will,  unless  he  is  essentially  servile 
in  his  nature,  meet  undoubtedly  with  the 
heaviest  disappointment.  He  will  find 
that  the  concealed  acting  of  old  perplexi- 
ties is  more  entangling  than  ever  was 
their  avowed  presence,  and  that  he  has 
but  increased  the  difficulties  of  believing 
when  he  has  substituted  for  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Creeds  of  the  Universal 
Church  the  voice  of  an  ultramontane 
director,  requiring  him  to  view  with 
equal  faith  the  impostures  of  La  Salette 
and  the  Miracles  of  Christ ;  or  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  He  will 
have  sheltered  himself  from  the  wind, 
but  he  will  have  fallen  into  the  jaws  of 
the  whirlwind ;  or  rather,  to  express  it 
in  the  Prophet's  words,  it  will  be  to  him 
^^  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion  and  a 
bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  home 
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and  leaned  his  Land  on  the  wall,  and  a 
serpent  bit  him  ; "  *  the  end,  we  fear,  of 
many  a  wearied  spirit,  which  for  very 
hopeless  weariness  stays  in  the  disap- 
pointing shelter  it  chose  so  blindly  from 
its  own  perplexities. 


Temple  Bar. 
JAMAICA. 

BT  H.  0*CONNOR  MORRIS,  LATK   FOSTMASTER-OEXERAL 
OF  THE  ISLAND. 

*'  et  vitia,  et  inodos, 
Ludumquo  fortunic,  ^ravcsque 
Frlncipum  ninicitiaa,  et  urina 
Nondum  cxpiutis  uncta  onioribua, 
rericulosic  plt»niiin  opus  nleai, 
Tractas ;  ot  ineodis  per  ip^nea 
buppositoa  cineri  doluso.'* 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
which  serve  better  to  point  an  historic 
moral  than  tlie  two  magnificent  adjacent 
ishmds  of  Ilayli  or  St.Domingo,on  whose 
shores  Columbus  first  introduced  the  bale- 
ful civilization  of  Old  Spain,  and  the 
smaller  and  richly,  though  less  richly  en- 
dowed Jamaica,  or  the  Island  of  Springs ; 
so  called  by  its  old  Carib  inhabitants,"of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  ssi\(\,8tat7}0)funis 
umbra,  and  that  alone.  How  Ilayti,  the 
richest  colony  ever  owned  by  the  French 
crown,  became,  non  sine  «rt??r/wzwe,dissev- 
ered  from  the  fi7jTp67TO?ug;  and  how  Napo- 
leon lost  a  veteran  army  in  vain  efforts  to 
recover  this  lucrative  province,  cast  adrift 
to  humor  the  ideologists  of  the  day  ;  the 
story  of  the  gallant  Toussaint  TOuver- 
ture,  the  one  hero  of  the  black  race  ;  and 
how  the  despotism  and  strife  of  succes- 
sive black  Neros  culminated  at  length 
in  the  overthrow  of  Souluque,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  more  enlightened 
regime  under  the  })residency  of  a  colored 
citizen,  Geffrard,  whose  rule  seems  likely 
to  restore  some  semblance  of  reviving 
prosperity  to  his  fallen  country  —  are 
matters  of  history  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire recapitulation  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Negromisists  invariably 
point  to  Hayti — the  plague-spot  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea — when  they  want  to  level 
a  shafl  against  the  destinies  of  that  race  ; 
and  contrast  complacently  its  past  with 
'ts  present,  and  that  of  llic  flourishing 
lister  isknds  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
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where  black  liberty  has  been  neither  won 
nor  lavishly  and  unreflectingly  granted. 
With  the  fate  of  Hayti,  however,  we 
nationally  have  been  only  mixed  up  in- 
cidentally ;  and  latterly  our  chief  policy 
has  been  to  prevent  America  from  aDoex- 
ing  or  purchasing  the  splendid  harbor 
of  Samana,  which  might  be  converted 
into  a  "  standing  menace  "  to  our  inter- 
ests in  those  seas. 

Jamaica,  however,  from  her  question- 
able conquest  by  Penn  and  Veuablep, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  great  Protec- 
tor to  whom 

"  The  wave 

Sonorous  witness  to  his  empire  gave,*' 

up  to  the  present  day  has  been  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  our  annaU ;  has 
shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Rodney,  Nel- 
son, and  thfe  glorious  galaxy  of  our  great 
naval  captains;  has  been  alternately  a 
source  of  weakness  and  at  the  same  time 
a  magnificent  outwork  and  base  of  opera- 
tions to  our  colonial  empire  ;  and  till  the 
last  thirty  years  has  at  least  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  constantly  either  in 
war  or  peace  under  the  vigilant  surveil- 
lance and  care  of  our  executive — a  place 
of  importance  and  a  constant  theme  of 
discussion  in  and  out  of  ParlieroeDt, 
while  her  plantocracy  carried  tliemselves 
so  bravely,  and  lived  so  luxuriously,  in 
England,  that  even  royalty  complained 
of  being  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of 
their  IJeckfords,  while  the  extravagant 
fantasies  of  their  Taylors  and  Haincsefl 
are  matters  of  contemporary  notoriety. 

Since  emancipation,  however,  the  un- 
portance  of  this  beautiful  island,  which 
rejoiced  in  calling  itself  by  the  proud 
titles  of  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  and  the 
"brightest  jewel  in  the  English  crown," 
lias  been  gradually  but  certainly  waning; 
and  though  the  tradition  of  her  great- 
ness survived,  and  a  government  was 
actually  turned  out  on  a  question  con- 
nected with  her  interests  in  times  com- 
paratively recent,  for  the  last  decade 
she  has  passed  almost  entirely  from  the 
thoughts  and  discussions  of  men  in  Eng- 
land, unless  specially  connected  with  her 
by  ties  of  trade,  property,  or  commerce 
— a  connection  generally  considered  a 
misfortune,  and  to  be  severed  on  the 
earliest  fitting  occasion. 

For  on  and  afler  the  memorable  Ist  of 
August,  when  freedom  was  granted  to 
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the  blacks,  and  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship was  petulantly  curtailed  by  the 
planters  in  their  Assembly,  a  general 
panic  among  the  "  Jamaica  interest "  at 
nome  followed  these  legislative  acts. 
Mortgages  were  foreclosed  by  the  West- 
India  merchants,  who  had  been  only  too 
anxious  to  '•  get  on  "  previously,  know- 
ing as  they  did  full  well  that  there  was 
no  better  thing  "  out "  than  a  mortgage 
on  a  coffee  or  sugar  estate,  with  the  large 
commission  and  shipping  business  such 
accommodation  entailed.  The  compen- 
sation allowance,  which  for  Jamaica 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£6,161,927,  was  absorbed  by  voracious 
claimants  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, and  Bristol.  Proprietors  hastily 
sought  purchasers  for  estates  that  they 
feared  could  no  longer  prove  remunera- 
tive; many  properties  in  a  very  few 
years  were  abandoned  to  the  "  ruinate  " 
from  which  they  had  been  redeemed  at 
so  lavish  a  cost;  while  the  purchasers 
were  generally  planting-attorneys,  who 
had  made  money  in  a  very  easy  degage 
fashion,  and  who  in  numerous  instances 
overpurchased  and  impoverished  them- 
selves ;  or  else  men  in  business,  who  in 
many  cases  were  totally  ignorant  of 
plantation-life  and  its  necessities.  And 
thus  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  the  lord- 
ship of  the  soil  passed  from  the  old  fam- 
ilies, and  a  generation  of  proprietors 
arose  that  knew  not  England,  and  in 
whom  England  did  not  feel  eminently 
interested,  socially  or  politically. 

Officially  too,  Jamaica  lost  her  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  England ;  and  her 
government  or  satrapy,  once  deemed 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  political  arena, 
ceased  to  have  any  attractions  for  such 
families  as  the  Montagues,  Lindsays, 
Grevilles,  Bruces,  Brownes,  and  Phipps- 
es  ;  and  men  very  inferior  in  social  or 
political  calibre — mere  employes  of  the 
Colonial  Office — were  of  late  years  sent 
out  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England, 
and  hold  a  mock  court  at  the  "  King's 
House,"  coerce  a  polychrone  and  pig- 
headed House  of  Assembly,  as  jealous  of 
its  privileges  as  its  prototype  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  retaining  all  the 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  etiquette  which, 
absurd  in  themselves,  are  wisely  retained 
by  our  loving  conservative  spirit  as 
sacred  heirlooms  and  links  between  the 
various  periods  of  our  national  progress 


— the  sticks,  rods,  wands,  and  swords  of 
our  own  august  assembly — and  rejoicin*y 
in  the  very  bauble  which  Cromwell 
commanded  to  be  taken  away,  and 
withal  entertaining  the  very  "mixed 
multitude,"  who  had,  or  supposed  they 
had,  some  claims  on  the  time  and  cellar 
of  her  Majesty's  representative. 

These  and  several  other  causes  com- 
bined to  withdraw  Jamaica  altogether 
from  notice.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  with  its  splendid  fleet 
of  steamers,  nad  paralyzed  her  best  trade 
in  depriving  her  of  her  advantages  as  an 
entrepot  for  all  English  goods  for  Cen- 
tral America  —  advantages  which  had 
filled  her  now  rotting  wharves  with  ship- 
ping, her  warehouses  with  piles  of  dry- 
goods,  and  her  streets  with  seroons  of 
broad  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were 
literally  wheeled  about  in  barrows  and 
drays  through  the  then  peopled,  but  now 
deserted,  streets  of  her  capital. 

With  the  diminution  of  her  exports  in 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  her  imports,  she 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  British  shipowners,  while 
free-trade  diverted  part  of  her  produce 
to  the  shores  of  America,  to  be  replaced 
by  American  manufactures  and  "no- 
tions." British  troops  had  been  for  some 
time — with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
a  single  regiment,  cantoned  in  the  Blue- 
Mountain  ranges,  far  removed  from  per- 
ils of  fever,  and  almost  as  far  from  any 
possible  sphere  of  practical  utility — with- 
drawn from  the  island,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  the  producers  of  fat  beeves, 
and  the  numbers  who  can  make  a  good 
living  out  of  a  garrison  en  permanence. 

A  short-sighted  and  miserable  act  of 
parsimony  on  the  part  of  a  jobbing  and 
corrupt  House  of  Assembly  had  refused 
to  repair  the  decaying  admiral's  resi- 
dence, thereby  depriving  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wonted  presence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  North- American  fleet  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months ;  thus  throwing 
away  at  a  coup  a  large  source  of  income 
to  an  island  already  infinitely  impover- 
ished, and  depriving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  side  of  the  social  pleasure 
which  a  fleet  always  entails,  and  which 
none  enter  into  with  keener  zest  than 
young  Creoledom,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  pace  Dogberry,  that  waltzing  and 
polking  come  by  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Colo- 
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iiial  Office  lately — jealous  for  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  State  church — had  granted 
a  second  or  suffi-agan  bishop  to  the 
ishind.  But  though  a  bishop  very  often 
lives  up  to  that  part  of  the  canon  laid 
down  by  St.  Paul  relating  to  hospitality 
and  good  living,  still  in  temporal  and 
merely  secular  and  mundane  matters  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  one  bishop  is 
equal  to  or  compensates  for  two  or  three 
colonels,  an  admiral  of  no  matter  what 
hue,  a  flag-captain  and  lieutenant,  and 
the  minor  stars  of  the  hierarchy  naval 
and  military.  Certainly  not — at  least 
in  the  feminine  estimation  ;  of  whom,  to 
paraphrase  Lever,  it  may  generally  be 
said  with  truth  in  the  Colonies  as  Avell 
as  at  home — if  they  like  muscular  and 
militant  curates,  they  love  the  fighting 
services  ;  and  as  for  the  staff,  it  is  always 
idolized. 

In  fact,  the  white  element,  the^>?/r  sang 
of  the  unalloyed  Caucasian,  has  been 
rapidly  diminishing  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  Act  of  Emancij)ation,  which, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
afatalblow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island, 
most  materially  impaired  its  credit  by  re- 
vealing the  rottenness  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  fabric  of  its  apparent  wealth 
and  prosperity  reposed,  and  is  generally 
referred  to  by  the  planters  as  the  date 
of  the  decline  of  their  sugar  empire,  of 
which  the  repeal  of  the  sugar-duties 
marks  the  fall — sealed  the  doom  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem  in  Jamaica,  and 
struck  at  the  very  keystone  of  their 
power ;  for  when,  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, a  balance  of  power  was  kept  up  in 
the  island  by  the  compulsory  importa- 
tion by  each  estate  of  white  men  in  pro- 
portion to  the  blacks  and  colored  people 
eniployed  upon  it,  who  were  generally 
selected  from  the  mechanical  classes,  and 
wlio  in  many  cases  rose  to  positions  of 
trust  and  importance  in  the  island,  the 
new  regime  at  once  relieved  the  planters 
from  this  expensive  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  opened  new  avenues  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  better-informed  and 
trained  of  the  colored  artisans,  of  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
As  the  blue  blood  of  the  island  thus  died 
out  and  as  it  were  evaporated,  no  fresh 
supplies  poured  in.  Each  estate  that 
changed  hands  or  lapsed  into  ruinate  was 
•generally  the  severing  of  another  link 
*Hitween  the  mother  -  country  and  her 


colony ;  for  motives  of  eoonomy  snggest- 
ed  the  iilling-up  of  vacanoies  in  the  estate 
staff  from  "natives"  rather  than  from 
"home-;"  and  besides,  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  giving  most  of  the  offi- 
cial prizes  to  the  ainSjfiovE^  rather  than 
to  adven(Py  steadily  tended  to  drive  the 
English  element,  disgusted  at  seeing 
what  they  considered  their  heritage 
given  to  their  newly-patented  brethren, 
to  the  more  congenial  shores  of  Austra- 
lia and  America. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  circam- 
stances  have  been  combining  to  assim- 
ilate the  condition  of  Jamaica  to  that 
of  Ilavti,  and  how  from  a  high  rank  in 
the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  she 
has  lapsed  almost  into  insi^iiiaince, 
merely  serving  as  a  cheval  dt  batailie  for 
the  warring  factions  of  abolitionists  and 
anti  -  abolitionists  in  America,  and  the 
similar  parties  in  England :  by  the  for- 
mer belauded  as  a  complete  vindication 
of  black  autonomy ;  by  the  other  scoffed 
at  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  when  applied  to  inferior 
races. 

From  this  apathy  and  indifference 
about  her  whilom  prosperous  and  proad 
dependency,  now  comparatively  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  poverty,  the  newspaper 
reading  community  were  one  day  awak- 
ened by  a  telegram  that  a  formidable  in- 
surrection had  broken  out  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  colony,  hard  by  the  very 
richest  estates  in  the  island,  where  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  had  maintained 
an  amount  of  material  well-being,  and  a 
tonnage  of  sugar  and  rum,  not  very  far 
below  the  old-time  standard.  The  dis- 
trict is  known  as  the  Plantain  Garden 
district ;  and  its  beautiful  greenery,  cans- 
ed  by  the  large  acreage  of  canea,  bor- 
dered by  long  fringes  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  dominated  by  tiers  on  tiers  of  hills 
rising  into  the  blue  distance,  forms  a 

Eleasant  introduction  to  the  traveller  as 
e  approaches  the  island,  while  the  com- 
fortable "  gieat  houses  "  and  "  works  " a 
little  distance  off  give  the  country  an 
air  of  respectable  opulence.  Exciting  as 
was  the  topic,  and  so  fertile  a  theme  for 
conjecture,  it  failed  to  stimulate  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  to  any  great  extent,  or  to 
fill  the  public  mind  as  did  the  recent 
events  in  America,  or  the  thrilling  sctaes 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Neverthefess,  the 
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over-due  West  India  Mail  was  eagerly 
looked  for  ;  but  once  relieved  of  the 
pressure  of  anxiety  by  learning  that  the 
Killed  and  wounded  hardly  exceeded  a 
score — that  property  had  been  generally 
respected — and  that  female  honor  was 
unsullied  by  the  savagery  of  the  rebels 
— we  think  every  well -toned  English 
mind  recoiled  instinctively  from  the  re- 
cital of  the  terrible  retribution  inflicted 
by  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  that  the 
feeling  was  intensified  a  hundred-fold  by 
the  levity  and  heartlessness  with  which 
"  officers  and  gentlemen  "  wrote  officially 
on  the  subject  of  the  wholesale  fusillades 
and  floggings  by  which  they  were  vin- 
dicating the  outraged  majesty  of  the 
dominant  caste ;  while  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
not  a  shot,  sword-cut,  or  pike-thrust  was 
inflicted  by  the  "  rebels  "  so  styled  on  a 
single  individual  in  any  of  the  flying  col- 
umns which  scoured  the  country,  and 
earned  a  character  for  zeal  by  massacres 
which  appall  us  in  the  reading,  and  which 
carry  our  minds  in  the  search  for  par- 
allels to  the  empire  of  Theodosius,  or 
^the  monarchy  (unlimited)  of  Dahomey. 
Truly  we  are  reminded  of  the  witty  ple- 
beian in  Juvenile's  satire,  who,  talking  of 
a  "fight,"  corrects  himself  by  adding, 
"  Sirixaest  ubi  tu/eris^  ego  vapulo  tan- 
turn  /'  for  never  in  modern  times  has  so 
indiscriminate  a  vengeance  been  inflicted 
on  a  guilty  but  unresisting  peasantry  for 
what  history  will  designate  as  simply  a 
servile  or  rather  a  social  insurrection, 
the  refluence  of  a  wave  from  the  vast  up- 
heaving of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  in  America,  of  which  another  bil- 
low has  just  spent  itself  in  angry  menace 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  under  the 
name  of  Fenianism — a  dangerous,  nay  a 
fearfully  dangerous  outbreak,  we  grant, 
and  one  which  required  the  utmost  vigor  ' 
and  energy  to  repress ;  but  we  main- 1 
tain  that  this  result  might  have  been 
attained  by  an  infinitely  smaller  effu- ! 
sion  of  blood,  without  staining  our  an- ! 
nals  with  such  fearful  atrocities,  or  de- , 
feating  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  all , 
our  legislation  for  Jamaica  for  the  last 
thirty  years  by  widening  and  deepening 
the  gulf  between  the  two  races,  and  re- 
tardmg,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  progress 
of  humanity ;  while,  to  narrow  the  con- 
sideration to  the  most  selfish  limits,  we 
oannot  help  thinking  that  this  policy  of 


more  than  Mosaic  or  Draconic  severity, 
this  substitution  of  martial  law  for  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  though  it- may  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  cowing  disaffec- 
tion and  silencing  traitors,  will,  when  hi 
motus  animorum  atque  hoBc  certamina 
tanta  have  passed  away,  be  attributed 
to  vindictive  terror  on  the  part  of  the 
white  race,  and  be  treasured  up  as  a 
fearful  precedent,  should  the  day  come, 
as  it  may,  when  the  black  race  is  domi- 
nant in  Jamaica — the  whites  and  colored 
people  a  feeble  unprotected  minority. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  outbreak  and  its  suppression,  as  they 
have  been  so  freshly  before  us ;  but  of 
the  evidence  of  a  vast  conspiracy  to  ex- 
tinguish the  dominant  race  and  appro- 
priate the  property  of  the  island,  the  ex- 
istence of  agencies  for  its  dissemination, 
and  of  the  fact  of  traces  of  its  ramifica- 
tions through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island  having  been  discovered,  we 
have  as  yet  heard  nothing.  But  as  the 
governor  and  his  councillors,  and  the 
custodes,  or  lord  lieutenants  of  the  sev- 
eral parishes  seem  unanimous  in  giving 
credence  to  this  diabolical  design,  we 
may  as  well  assume  the  facts  to  Be  so  ; 
and  while  we  cannot  but  be  thankful 
that  vigorous  measures  were  adopted, 
we  may  fairly  criticise  the  course  of 
wholesale  extermination  which  prevailed 
after  all  immediate  danger  and  panic 
was  over,  and  when  there  was  ample 
time  for  consideration  as  to  the  measures 
dictated  by  justice  and  policy.  By  some 
the  outbreak  in  Jamaica  is  compared  to 
a  mutiny  on  board  ship,  when  measures 
of  exceptional  severity  jire  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  :  and  yet, 
even  granting  in  some  respects  the  jus- 
tice of  the  parallel,  we  think  there  are 
few  instances  on  record  of  the  decima- 
tion of  a  whole  ship's  company  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  his  subordinates ; 
and  the  death  of  a  ie^w  ringleaders  gen- 
erally marks  the  limits  of  retribution. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Lopez 
and  a  gang  of  filibusters  made  a  pirat- 
ital  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  and 
endeavored  to  light  the  torch  of  a  fearful 
servile  revolution.  The  danger  was 
imminent ;  for,  though  the  military  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  captain  -  general 
was  numerous,  there  was  the  possibility 
of  strong  reinforcements  from  Florida  ; 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  a  slaveholding 
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power  when  its  institution  is  menaced  are 
notorious.  Yet  even  in  these  circum- 
stances the  extermination  of  these  pirates 
though  merited  and  ahnost  justifiable,  did 
not  take  place  ;  and  only  the  most  prom- 
inent were  garotted.  In  the  Ballingarry 
or  cabbage  garden  rebellion,  though  a 
most  extensive  conspiracy  was  known 
to  pervade  the  lower  classes  in  the  south 
and  southwest  of  Ireland,  no  victims 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  their  share 
in  the  "rising."  Numbers,  no  doubt, 
perished  in  the  battles  of  the  barricades 
m  Paris  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  defenders  of  order  was  so  se- 
vere, that  eleven  generals  were  either  kill- 
ed or  wounded  ;  and  once  the  emeute  was 
fairly  suppressed,  few  sufiered  capitally 
for  their  share  in  it.  But  the  most  preg- 
nant historical  instance  which  occurs  to 
us  at  the  moment  is  that  of  the  New- 
York  riots  in  1863,  which  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  recall  here,  as  it  furnishes  us  with 
the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  wherein 
the  whites  figure  as  the  rioters  and  plun- 
derers ;  the  blacks  are  the  party  of  order, 
and  suffer  accordingly. 

The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Irish 
in  America  for  their  fellow-proletarians 
of  color  is  notorious  to  all  who  know 
the  Eastern  cities  of  the  StJites,  and 
breaks  out  in  acts  of  horrible  persecution 
on  the  smallest  provocation  —  for  the 
Irish  can  only  claim  superiority  over  the 
free  nigger  there  in  virtue  of  his  skin. 
He  is  generally  neither  richer,  more  civil- 
ized, nor  much  more  industrious;  hence  he 
feels  the  imperative  necessity  of  constant- 
ly vindicating  his  prerogative  by  the  ar- 
gument of  brute  force  asserted  by  strong 
combinations.  In  this  case  the  Irish  ex- 
ceeded their  usual  violence,  burning  in- 
stitutions for  colored  orphans  Avith  the 
apparent  design  of  immolating  the  inhab- 
itants, sacking  the  houses  of  the  blacks 
and  bearing  down  all  the  force  which 
the  local  authorities,  denuded  of  troops 
at  the  moment,  could  oppose  to  their  ag- 
gression. A  colonel  of  volunteers  who 
endeavored  to  resist  the  rioters  was 
murdered  brutally.  Yet,  this  notwith- 
standing, we  doubt  much  if  even  the 
ringleaders  of  these  atrocities  were 
hanged.  Certainly  most  of  those  im- 
plicated in  them  escaped  scot  free. 

Ireland  from  the  days  of  Captain  Rock 
np  to  those  of  the  missing  "  centre  " ! 


Stephens,  has  been  one  great  hotbed  of 
sedition,  treason,  and  coDspiracVf  stim- 
ulating the  growth  of  such  plants  as 
Kibbonism,  Whiteboyism,  ana  Fenian- 
ism  in  apparently  renewed  vigor.    And 
yet  the  bullet  or  the  halter  is  (seldom  in 
voked  by  the  executive ;  and   even  the 
massacre  of  Carrick-shock,  in  Kilkenny, 
now  happily  an  old  story  of  horror- 
was  expiated  but  by  few  victiais.     And 
yet  the  atrocities  committed  recently  in 
Jamaica  when  blood  was  up,  and  the 
stout  resistance  of  those  beleaguered  in 
the  court-house  at  Morant  Bay  and  the 
bullets  from  their  rifles  and   revolvers 
had  stimulated  the  mob  to  fury,  seem 
mild  when  contrasted   with  the   cold- 
blooded assassinations  of  Tipperary,  and 
the  terrible  torture  of  "  cardinp: "  which 
was  freely  perpetrated  in  the  King's  and 
other  counties  in  Ireland.     As  this  bar- 
barous practice  may  not  be  generally 
known,  we  may  state  that  it  is  effected 
by  beating  the  "carder"  with  which 
wool  is  combed  into  the  flesh  of  the  back, 
and   then   driving  it  downwards  with 
a  mallet  or  hammer  till  the  flesh,  fibre, 
and  muscle  is  thus  torn  from  the  victim's 
back. 

It  is  also  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that 
every  account  which  has  reached  as  in 
England  emanates  from  the  whites  in 
the  island,  who  are  naturally  not  a  little 
exaltea  from  the  perils  they  believe  they 
have  just  escaped,  and  the  retribution 
they  have  been  just  inflicting.  Yet 
even  these  accounts  of  the  outbreak  are 
unanimous  in  recording  the  loyalty  of 
black  domestics  and  ot  laborers  on  es- 
tates in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and  pri- 
vate letters  tell  of  instances  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  their  em- 
ployers which  we  should  be  proad  of 
and  reward  had  they  happened  in  Mid- 
dlesex or  Kent,  and  which  we  think 
doubly  meiitorious  on  the  part  of  a  race 
so  easily  swayed  by  panic-terror  as  the 
black  is  known  to  be.  Let  ns  now  eon- 
sider  briefly  the  "  vj7£a"  in  the  words 
of  our  motto,  and  afterwards  glance  at 
the  ''modi:' 

It  has  been  stated  that  distress  wai 
very  rife  among  the  negroesi  and  Uiat 
this  distress  was  aggravated  by  exces- 
sive taxation.  We  must  allow  that, 
while  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion, 
we  at  once  scout  the  idea  that  there 
was  anything  to  canse  an  ontbreaki  or 
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that  suffering  was  at  all  widespread  or 
intense,  though  the  people  were  incited 
to  believe  that  they  were  cruelly  wrong- 
ed, and  that  government  was  bound  to 
relieve  them.  The  ravages  of  small-pox, 
which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
blacks  in  furnishing  better  nourishment 
for  their  families  through  long  periods  of 
sickness,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  heavy 
blows  to  the  race.    Latterly  their  yams 
and  cocoas  have  been  affected  by  a  dis- 
ease somewhat  similar  to  our  potato  rot ; 
while  salt  fish,  the  universal  condiment, 
had  of  late,  owing  to  a  short  take  in 
Newfoundland,   risen   to   an   enormous 
price.    Drought  too  had  affected  their 
grounds,  gardens,  and  fruit  trees  ;  and 
altogether  Quashie  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, straitened  in  his  circumstances,  and 
the  improvidence  generated  by  the  "c/am- 
nosa  kcereditaa^'*  of  slavery  had  made 
him  neglect  laying  by  or  securing  a  pro- 
vision for  such  calamities.    Under  these 
circumstances  why  did  not  he  abandon  | 
Lis  position  as  a  proprietor,  and  turn  ; 
laborer  on  the  contiguous  estates  ?  Alas !  \ 
in  some  districts  such  things  no  longer 
existed  ;  in  others,  want  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  needy  proprietors  prevented, 
and  still  prevents,  a  liberal  outlay  for 
labor;    while   in   others  the   payments 
were  so  irregular  that  the  negro — natu- 
rally suspicious  of  the   superior-witted 
white  man,  and  stimulated  to  extra  vig- 
ilance by  his   spiritual  advisers  —  pre- 
ferred bearingthe  ills  he  had  to  perchance 
toiling  for  nothing  :    for  we    say   ad- 
visedly that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
labor,  when  fairly  remunerated,  is  abun- 
dant in  Jamaica ;  and  those  proprietors 
who  have  had  capital  at  their  command, 
and  overseers  of  probity,  civility,  and 
intelligence    under   them,    have    never 
echoed  the  cuckoo  -  cry  of  the  poorer 
planters,  that  there  was  no  labor  to  be 
had,  and  that  the  negroes  would  not 
work.     We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  blacks  in  Jamaica  are  as  hardwork- 
ing, thrifty,  and  industrious  as  our  own 
laboring  population  ;  but  we  do  utterly 
repudiate    the    farcical     representation 
given  of  them  by   Carlylc,   which,   as 
coming  from  his  gifted  pen,  is  credited 
by  many.     Circumstances  and  climate, 
education  and  the  example  of  their  su- 
periors, have  no  doubt  prevented    the 
development  of  their  better  powers,  but 
we  think  that  their  progress,  considering 


all  things,  is  astonishing;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  many  respects  the 
Jamaica  agricultural  laborer  and  small 
proprietor  may  compare  not  unfavorably 
with  his  peers  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  laziness  of  the  nigger  is  being 
constantly  inveighed  against ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  incentives 
of  good  and  certain  pay  are  too  often 
wanting ;  and  we  may  mention  that  in 
the  hard  work  of  coaling  steamers,  where 
the  pay  is  good,  the  niggers  bear  the 
palm  from  tiie  world. 

It  must,  ^ve  fear,  be  conceded  that  the 
negroes  have  been  left  to  very  evil  in- 
fluences, and  abandoned  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  guides,  philoso- 
phers, and  friends.  The  State  religion 
in  Jamaica  is  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  it  is  most  munificently  endowed  by 
the  vote  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
always  friendly  to  a  Hanoverian  Church, 
which  preached  strict  obedience  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  the  two  bishops  laid  their  holy 
hands  suddenly  or  unadvisedly  on  any 
ministers ;  but  we  fear  it  is  too  true  that 
while  the  island  curacies  average  nearly 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the 
work  done  is  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  stipend,  and  the  negro  population 
is  but  little  visited,  comforted,  or  in- 
structed. Thus  the  congregations  of  the 
Baptists  are  swelled  by  grateful  wor- 
shippers, who  throng  to  hear  a  gospel  of 
contention  and  strife ;  for  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  on  the  very  day  of  eman- 
cipation the  chief  rabbi  of  this  sect  had 
the  good  taste  to  select  his  text  from 
that  passage  in  St.  James — "  Go  to,  now, 
ye  rich  men ;  weep  and  ho\?l,"  etc. 
Ilere  we  cannot  forbear  a  slight  tribute 
to  the  missionary  zeal,  ability,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Moravians,  whose  Chris- 
tianity is  not  merely  theoretical  but 
practical,  and  who  have  been  a  blessing 
to  their  neighborhood.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  evil  Jamaica  has  suffered  from 
has  been  her  own  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  been  a  nest  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  a  bar  to  improvement,  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  executive,  and  a 
continual  blister  and  source  of  quarrel- 
lings  throughout  the  island,  which  does 
not  yet  contain  the  elements  for  such  a 
body  either  in  voters  or  i-epresentatives. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  Governor  Eyre 
proposes  to  remodel  it;  bat  we  hope 
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that,  rather  than  that,  it  may  be  utterly 
swept  away,  and  a  government  by  coun- 
cil substituted  for  it.  In  the  plain  Saxon 
of  Cromwell,  -we  would  say  of  it  as  he 
said  of  its  symbol,  "Take  away  that 
bauble !  "  for  we  should  far  exceed  our 
limits  were  we  to  attempt  a  catalogue 
rai8onn6  of  even  the  more  flagrant  jobs 
perpetrated  in  that  House  which  occur 
to  our  memory  while  we  write.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  Avant  of  Ja- 
maica is  capital ;  for  capital,  credit  is 
indispensable ;  and  for  credit,  a  strong 
government  able  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive measures  of  practical  utility  is 
the  best  attraction.  In  vain  has  the 
machinery  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  been  applied  to  Jamaica,  unless 
confidence  can  be  restored  and  something 
like  stability  gained. 

We  believe  that  aimited'and  unim- 
peded executive  could  do  much  in  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  and  taxation  of 


utter  failure ;  that  we  must  retrace  cm 
steps,  not  by  withdrawing  liberty  from 
those  we  have  admitted  to  equality  with 
ourselves,  but  by  regulating  it  so  that  it 
shall  not  degenerate  into  license.     It  w 
a  common  saying,  not  wholly  devoid  of 
its  share  of  truth,  that  it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman.    We 
tbrgot  that  it  takes  nearly  as  long  to 
educate  a  citizen  for  the  full  use  of  his 
privileges  when  we  launched  the  slaves 
of  yesterday  into  the  arena  of  politics. 
The  planters,  who  were  leavened  with 
the  old  Puritan  spirit  of  dogged  resist' 
ance  through  traditional  inheritance,  had 
ofiended  us  nationally  by  refusing  their 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  manumissioo. 
We  have  resented  this  by  steadily  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  and 
applications  even  when  fair,  and  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  importa- 
tion of  African  labor ;  while  we  have 
endeavored — as  whilom  in  Ireland — to 


the  island  to  a  scale  more  commensurate  j  rule  the  island  by  arraying  against  them 
with  its  present  fortunes  and  wants,  '  a  new  aristocracy  (untitled  indeed,  like 
while    reproductive   works  of   various ;  the   "marmalades"  and   "lemonades'* 


kinds,  tramways  and  roads,  floating 
docks  and  slips,  might  be  inaugurated. 
Arrangements  might  be  made  for  re- 
ceiving some  portion  of  that  negro 
population  which  is  now  so  embarraf?sing 
to  the  American  government,  on  terms 
favorable  to  our  own  colony,  and  at  the 
same  tiiiie  equitable  foY  the  emigrants ; 


of  Hayti)  of  color.  The  eflfect  of  this 
has  been,  that  while  we  have  alienated 
the  whites  and  blacks,  we  have  not  even 
made  firm  friends  of  the  "browns," 
though  we  gave  them  liberally  the  spoils 
of  office  and  the  wages  of  corruption. 

If  Jamaica  were  to  become  a  Hayti 
to-morrow,   the    curious    traveller  five 


while  central  mills  might  be  erected  to  |  years  hence  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
manufacture  into  sugar  the  canes  of  the  j  traces  of  our  imperial  sway.  A  rail- 
smaller  proprietors,  and  land  banks  might  |  road   of  thirteen   miles,  an   indiflTerent 


assist  poorer  proprietors,  who  are  now 
struggling  in  the  toils  of  usurers.  Ab- 
senteeism, too,  which  has  been  the  pro- 
lific cause  of  so  much  crime  and  ruin  in 
Ireland,  and  which  has  in  one  sense 
indirectly  led  to  the  present  rebellion, 
should  be  discouraged  by  stringent  enact- 
ments, or  rather  by  the  ])lainer  ar£;uinent 
of  taxation.  Army,  Police,  and  Coercion 
Bills  are,  of  course,  mere  corollaries 
to  the  rebellion — which  may,  in  God's 
providence,  if  wisely  and  temperately 
dealt  with,  prove  the  regeneration  of 
the  island,  and  be  the  commencement  of 
a  happier  epoch  in  her  history.     In  that 


government  house,  and  an  ill-planned, 
ill-ventilated  lunatic  asylum,  would  be 
about  the  most  salient  features  left: 
while  good  roads  and  streets  —  soch  as 
still  can  be  found  in  Hayti — fine  bridges, 
quays,  docks,  factories,  churches,  and 
the  usual  concomitants  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

The  island  is  rich  in  all  good  gifts: 
her  pasture  lands  are  unequalled  for 
rearing  and  fattening  stock  of  all  kinds; 
her  woods  alone  arc  a  source  of  great 
wealth  ;  her  scenery,  varying  with  each 
mile,  is  lovely  as  any  in  the  world ;  her 
peasantry — a  magnificent  race  physioallY 


case,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Roman,  we  |  — are  capable  of  much  good  and  of  mnra 
sliall  not  despair  about  Jamaica.  It  will  |  culture ;  their  instincts  are  loyal ;  and  if 
be  something  gained    if,  even   at  the   they  have  become  demoralized  by  the 


eleventh  hour,  we  can  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  our  splendid  and  costly 
"vperiment  in  Jamaica  has  proved  an 


superstitions  of  "  Obcah,''  and  impelled 
to  crime  by  cowardly  firebrands,  both 
Church  aud  State  must  share  in  the 
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blame.  We  trust  that  England  will 
awake  to  a  sense  of  her  grave  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  grand  motto  of  Rome 
will  not  be  forgotten, 

**  Parcere  subjectis,  ac  debellare  superbos." 


Temple  Bar. 
TWO  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ybabs  have  passed  since,  one  bright 
antumnal  day,  a  friend  drove  me  from 
Bowness  to  Rydal  to  introduce  me  to 
William  Wordsworth.  Quaint  and  ir- 
regular is  that  village  of  Bowness,  built 
aroundWindermere's  most  beautiful  bay. 
I  was  young  then,  and  saw  the  world 
through  a  Claude  glass,  and  wrote  a 
poem  about  Windermere  in  the  Spense- 
rian stanza — which  an  enterprising  Ken- 
dal bookseller  printed  as  a  pamphlet  to 
Bell  on  board  the  steamers — and  imagined 
I  was  going  to  be  at  least  as  great  a 
poet  as  the  mighty  old  man  who  dwelt 
at  Rydal  Mount  with  his  fame  and  his 
grief.  Ah,  buoyant  foolish  spirit  of 
youth,  so  soon  crushed  by  the  inexorable 
years ! 

We  drove  along  the  wondrous  terrace 
road  to  Ambleside,  looking  down  upon 

"Winding  Winandermerc^  the  river-lake;*' 

its  opposite  shores  veiled  in  the  mystic 
haze  of  the  autumnal  atmosphere.  One 
incident  of  the  drive  amused  me.  Some- 
where beyond  Ambleside,  as  we  slowly 
ascended  a  hilly  road,  we  saw  in  front 
of  us  a  group  of  three— all  females.  The 
leader  was  an  elderly  lady  somewhat 
careless  of  attire,  who  walked  rapidly, 
reading  the  JH^mes  as  she  walked.  Her 
followers  were  a  couple  of  buxom  lasses 
who  carried  between  them  a  large  white 
basket  big  enough  to  contain  a  good 
dinner  for  a  hungry  family.  To  my  sur- 
prise, my  friend  pulled  up  when  we 
overtook  them,  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  lady  who  led  the  party.  She 
informed  him  that  she  had  just  engaged 
two  new  servants  unacquainted  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  she  was  taking 
them  out  to  spend  a  long  day  among  its 
beauties.  "  I  have  shut  up  the  house," 
Bhe  said ;  "  and  you  see  we  have  got 
oar  dinner  with  us."  It  has  often  since 
occarred  to  me  that  there  would  be  less 
complaint  of  bad  service,  if  there  were 


more  mistresses  capable  of  such  kindness 
as  this.  Before  we  drove  on,  my  friend 
asked  her  when  she  was  coming  to  spend 
an  evening  at  his  house  ;  and  she  rather 
surprised  me  by  replying  that  she  was 
going  to  Egypt.  Need  I  tell  my  readers 
that  this  lady  was  no  other  than  Har- 
riet Martineau  ? 

Rydal  Mount — the  cottage  in  which 
Wordsworth  lived — was  a  part  of  the 
demesne  of  Rydal  Hall,  at  that  time  be- 
longing to  Lady  Diana  le  Fleming,  and 
one  of  the  few  English  estates  in  which 
there  still  existed  a  semblance  of  feudal 
tenure.  I  believe  Lady  Diana  rigidly 
enforced  certain  rights  of  heriot,  else- 
where entirely  obsolete.  Wordsworth 
told  me  that  she  was  unable  to  alienate 
any  part  of  the  estate,  otherwise  he 
should  have  bought  Rydal  Mount ;  and 
he  spoke  with  melancholy  emphasis  of 
the  pain  it  gave  him  to  think  of  the 
place  he  loved  so  well  being  inhabited 
by  strangers.  "  I  wonder  who  will 
come  after  me,"  he  said  more  than  once : 
"  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  they  would 
leave  it  as  it  is."  I  have  no  idea  wheth- 
er that  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  nor  any 
desire  to  see  Rydal  Mount  now  that  it  is 
emptied  of  its  glory. 

Many  a  time  since  have  I  thought  that 
the  brief  hours  were  almost  wasted 
which  I  spent  with  Wordsworth.  He 
had  an  intimate  friend  staying  with  him 
— a  gentleman  well  known  as  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  modern  conversers  ; 
but  his  friend  and  my  friend  paired  off 
together,  and  the  venerable  poet  kindly 
condescended  to  talk  to  me  —  a  mere 
boy.  It  was  a  great  opportunity,  but  I 
was  at  the  age  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
greatness ;  still,  though  the  whole  con- 
versation cannot  be  recalled,  its  salient 
points  are  unforgotten.  I  remember  his 
telling  me  that  my  name — which  a  poet- 
ical predecessor  has  made  classical — 
would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
gaining  renown  as  a  poet.  I  remember 
his  indignant  denial  that  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Home  —  which  I  boy- 
ishly admired — were  poetry  at  all.  I 
remember  his  mentioning  Southey*s 
verses  on  the  Holly-tree  as  his  most  per- 
fect poem ;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  the  first 
line  is  bad."  So  I  have  not  merely  "  seen 
Yirgil" — I  have  listened  to  some  of  his 
lighter  words. 

Wordsworth  took  great  pleasure  in 
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showing  me  the  glorious  views  com- 
maTided  by  the  grounds  of  Ilydal  Mount 
— the  shining  waters,  lake  beyond  lake, 
and  the  picturesque  hill-summits.  There 
is  a  sonnet  of  his,  beginning 

"  Aerial  Rock — whose  solitar)^  brow 
From  this  low  threshold  daily  meets  my 

sight, 
When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  light, 
Or  quit  the  stars  with  a  lingering  farewelL" 

lie  introduced  me  to  this  rock  as  if  it 
were  a  friend.  Very  proud  was  he  too 
of  his  laurels — stately  of  growth  ;  all 
planted  by  himself. 

"  I  raised  them  all,"  ho  said,  "  from 
slips  which  I  cut  at  the  tomb  of  Virijil. 
The  laurels  there  were  planted  by  Pe- 
trarch." 

Truly  laurels  worthy  of  a  Laureate  ! 
Now  should  Mr.  Tennyson  plant  from 
them  a  slip  or  two,  to  grow  where  the 
breeze  over  Freshwater  l>ay  blows  in 
upon  his  pleasant  island  dwelling. 

C.-ertes  any  stranger  who  had  met 
William  Wordsworth  at  the  time  when 
I  saw  him  would  not  have  suspected  him 
of  poetry.  From  the  broad  hat  down 
to  tlie  heavy  shoes  he  looked  like  an  un- 
usually grave  and  digniiied  yeoman.  He 
was  still  a  good  walker — wo  must  on 
that  day  have  done  several  miles ;  and 
wherever  there  was  a  fine  view  or  a  spot 
wliich  ho  favored,  he  pointed  it  out  Avith 
ready  kindness.  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered a  great  man  so  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  greatness,  so  simple  and 
easy  of  access.  Not  only  was  he  still  a 
good  walker,  but  lie  had  not  given  up 
skating — one  of  his  favorite  amusements. 
Now  Kydal  Lake,  being  shallow,  is  soon 
frozen;  and  much  "genteel  company  " 
was  wont  to  assemble  there  for  flirtation 
on  the  ice.  But  Wordsworth's  Muse  was 
a  serene  and  dignified  goddess,  by  no 
means  given  to  dainty  coquetries  and 
furtive  exhibition  of  ankles.  How  should 
she  who  laved  her  white  limbs  in  haunt- 
ed mountain  tarns  deign  to  wear  the  red 
petticoats  for  which  Kendal  is  famous  ? 
So  the  poet  was  wont  to  skate  at  night, 
binding  to  his  cap  a  dark  lantern  which 
threw  a  brilliant  path  in  front  of  him. 
Many  a  keen  winter  night  was  that  fly- 
ing flame  to  be  seen  by  watchers  on  the 
banks  of  Kydal  Lake. 

It  was  hard   in   those   days  to  walk 
through  any  part  of  the  region  of  the 


Lakes  without  meeting  some  one  who 
bore  a  famous  name.  As  ray  friend  and 
I  left  Rydal  that  day  wo  encountered 
two  young  people — ^brother  and  sister— 
off  on  a  brisk  walk  to  a  tarn,  whose 
name  I  forget.  But  I  remember  my 
friend  warned  the  young  lady  that  the 
tarn  was  deep  and  its  edge  slippery. 
These  were  two  children  of  the  gr^at 
schoolmaster  and  historian,  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. We  also  met  Wordsworth's  son- 
in-law  —  only  recently  a  widower — Ed- 
ward Quillinan,  in  whose  memory  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  written  some  beau- 
tiful lines : 

*^  Alive,  wc  would  have  changed  his  let: 
AVe  would  not  change  it  now." 

Quillinan  once,  in  defence  of  his  illnr 
trious  father-in-law,  attacked,  in  ao  im- 
aginary conversation  published  in  Bhck- 
wood^  the  second  poet  of  whom  I  nov 
write,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Landor 
retorted  with  a  portentous  pan  about  his 
antagonist's  quiUrinanities. 

Another  delightful  poet  whom  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  subsequently  ia 
that  poetic  j)rovince  was  Ilarilev  Cole- 
ridge, Of  him,  at  six  years  old.  Word*- 
worth  wrote  some  marvellous  lines,  full 
of  almost  preternatural  insight : 

"  O  thou,  whose  fancies  from  afar  arc  broaght; 
AVho  of  thy  words  dost  make  and  mod[ 

apparel, 
And  tittcst  to  unutterable  thought 
The  brcczc-like  motion  and  the  self-boa 
carol  1     .    .     * 

0  blessed  vision  I  happy  child ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  theo  with  many  fears 
For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  jmP 

Who  shall  say  the  great  poet  has  no 
'  prophetic  power  ?  I  will  not  hero  tnni 
aside  for  reminiscences  of  Hartley ;  hot 
his  father's  friend  seems  to  have  read  his 
future  life  in  some  magio  mirror.  Hw 
seer  and  the  child  of  whom  he  prophe* 
sled  lie  side  by  side  in  Grasmere  chiuth- 
yard. 

William    Wordsworth     and    Wilter 
Savage  Landor  were  born  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other,  the  former  bein^  the 
elder.     Wordsworth  lived  to  his  eighth 
!  ieth,  Landor  to  his  ninetieth  year.    At 
i  this  moment,  when  we  have  lost  a  states- 
man worthy  to  rank  with  Nestor,  I 
I  couple  these  two  Gereman  poets  by  m- 
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sou  of  their  long  life.  They  had  no 
admiration  for  each  other,  I  believe; 
though  Wordsworth  could  not  well 
avoid  acknowledging  the  classical  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations. Lander's  likes  and  dislikes  were 
devoid  of  any  intelligible  law.  He  was 
constant  in  extravagant  admiration  of 
Southey.  He  calls  Wordsworth  "  asth- 
matic" That  he  detested  Byron,  who, 
hitting  mercilessly  right  and  left,  stig- 
matized him  as  a  "  deep-mouthed  Boeo- 
tian," is  not  surprising. 

Mr.  Card  well  lately  observed  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  one  tenth  of  its 
whole  existence.  This  observation  helps 
us  to  realize  the  brief  duration  of  man's 
noblest  works.  If  there  be  anything 
which  at  the  present  moment  gives  one 
an  idea  of  permanent  power,  it  is  that 
very  House  of  Commons.  Yet  only  ten 
Buch  careers  as  Lord  Palmerston's  would 
take  us  back  to  the  undefined,  uncertain 
establishment  of  that  great  assembly. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  died  last  year  at 
Florence.  Ten  such  lives  as  his  would 
take  us — where?  To  days  before  the 
Danes  conquered  England — to  the  time 
when  King  Edgar  made  the  Welsh  pay 
him  a  tribute  of  wolves'  heads,  and 
Danstan  the  monk  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  only  four  such  lives 
would  land  us  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. — an  era  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms it  is  very  difficult  for  an  English- 
man of  these  days  to  realize. 

But  Lander's  life  itself  had  something 
almost  melancholy  about  its  length.  I 
do  not  know  what  people  thought  of  his 
poetry  in  his  youth  ;  but  he  lived  long 
enoagh  to  be  almost  forgotten,  save  by  a 
very  few.  You  might  have  seen  him 
last  year  in  Florence ;  only  a  year  or 
two  before  in  Bath,  where  his  vivacities 
got  him  into  trouble.  But  he  was 
twenty -eight  when  a  knot  of  brilliant 
young  Liberals,  most  of  them  dead, 
commenced  the  great  era  of  English 
criticism  by  establishing  the  Edinburgh 
Jieview,  Lord  Macaulay,  destined  to 
add  brilliance  to  that  great  journal,  was 
then  a  baby  of  two.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
now  a  poetic  veteran,  was  not  born  till 
eight  years  later.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
was  ten  years  old  ;  and  more  than  forty 
years  have  passed  since  the  sea  snatched 
bim  from  a  world  which  had  not  learned 


his  greatness  or  his  goodness.  Keats 
was  six  years  old.  Professor  Wilson 
was  a  wild  young  athlete  of  seventeen. 
Byron  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
boys  of  fourteen,  enjoying  the  school- 
life  of  Harrow-on- the-Hill.  The  late 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  although  he 
was  almost  sixty  years  in  Parliament, 
was  but  eighteen  at  that  date.  The 
present  Prime  Minister  was  eleven. 

So  Landor's  early  manhood  belonged 
to  a  time  whose  deeds  seem  obliterated 
by  later  events — ^a  time  before  the  great 
actors  whom  this  generation  admires 
had  even  stepped  upon  the  stage.  In 
literature  —  and  especially  in  poetry 
and  fiction — a  complete  revolution  has 
occurred  since  that  date.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  Lan- 
dor, who  was  forty  when  Waverley  took 
the  world  by  storm.  So,  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Edinburgh  Heview^ 
which  conveniently  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  literary  era  whose  end 
now  seems  near,  there  were  no  Waver- 
ley Xovels,  no  poems  of  Byron — works 
whose  greatness  has  long  since  been 
gauged  and  accepted,  and,  as  it  were, 
set  aside.  What  a  blank  it  leaves  in 
English  literature,  if  we  imagine  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  two  writers  only  I 

Walter  Savage  Landor's  last  two 
works  are  Dry  Sticks  (Edinburgh,  Ni- 
chol,  1858)  and  Heroic  Idyls  (London, 
Newby,  1863).  They  present  a  curious 
typographical  contrast.  The  former  is 
accurately  printed  and  admirably  index- 
ed ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  ms.  was 
sent  from  abroad,  seems  to  have  lacked 
all  intelligent  correction.  It  is  a  curious 
collection  of  every  conceivable  form  of 
error.  The  chief  poem  narrates  the 
death  of  Homer :  between  its  first  and 
second  parts  other  poems  are  inserted  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  four  pages 
of  omissions  from  it  are  given.  Then 
we  have  one  poem  printed  twice  over, 
though  not  exactly  word  for  word.  The 
aged  poet  must  have  felt  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  the  volume  when  it  reach- 
ed him  in  Florence.  But,  as  he  remarks 
in  his  melancholy  dedication,  all  his  old 
friends  were  dead :  there  was  no  one 
who  cared  to  render  him  the  loving  ser- 
vice of  correcting  his  proofs. 

The  two  volumes  contain  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  writing.  The  chief 
idyl,  Horner^  Laertes^  Agatha^  imagines 
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ITomer  coming  to  Ithaca  to  visit  Laertes, 
after  the  death  of  Odysseus,  and  dying 
on  a  mountain-summit  there,  with  only 
a  young  maiden  to  attend  him.  It  is  in- 
expressibly pathetic  in  its  simplicity.  A 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  some 
time  ago  described  Mr.  Tennyson's 
(Enone  as  "  a  classical  subject  drawn 
out  in  strict  and  clear  outline,  with 
every  redundancy  of  modern  thought 
and  every  modern  complication  of  lan- 
guage and  metaphor  carefully  pruned 
away.  "  This  critic's  utter  incapacity  to 
understand  Greek  poetry  is  almost  in- 
credible. Almost  every  line  of  (Enone 
contains  those  '^  distilled  thoughts  in  dis- 
tilled words,"  which  Mr.  Arnold  happily 
remarks  are  distinctively  Tennysonian, 
and  which  certainly  are  anything  but 
Greek.    Take  the  very  opening  : 

"  There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills  ; 
The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Pifts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn." 

This  passage  would  have  seemed  to  a 
Greek  poet  either  unintelligible  or  gro- 
tesque. His  severe  simplicity  of  thought 
would  have  recoiled  from  a  swimming, 
creeping,  loitering  vapor,  which  could 
moreover  "  put  forth  an  arm."  I  do  not 
say  these  ideas  are  unpoetic ;  I  say  they 
belong  to  the  Tennysonian  idiosyncrasy, 
and  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks — as  far,  in  fact,  as  Shake- 
speare in  Troilus  and  Creaaida  is  from 
the  spirit  of  Homer. 

Now  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  Greek. 
And  when  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
Greek  style  is  thus  rendered,  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  in  the  present 
day  it  would  be  possible  to  understand 
the  extreme  beauty  of  that  style — wheth- 
er the  magic  charm  of  the  most  musical 
of  languages  does  not  cause  the  delight 
wliich  is  communicated  by  reading  Ho- 
mer or  Theocritus  in  the  original.  The 
preference  which  even  scholarly  critics 
are  candid  enough  to  confess  that  they 
leel  for  Pope's  Iliad  over  Lord  Derby's, 
supports  this  theory.  Pope  gives  a  mod- 
ern something  which  is  not  in  Homer. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  in  such  poems  as  (Enone 
and  Ulysses  and  The  Lotos-Eaters^  adds 
to  the  Greek  idea  an  exquisite  and  de- 
'«oate  *^  diBtillation  "  of  thought  which  is 


essentially  modem — essentially  the  prod- 
uct and  growth  of  nearly  three  millen- 
niums of  social  development.  Nothing 
could  be  less  Homeric  or  more  beanti- 
fully  characteristic  of  that  modem  pin 
ing  for  the  unseen,  than  the  picture  of 
the  hero  '^  always  roaming  with  a  hun- 
gry heart."  Ulysses,  "  drinking  delight 
of  battle  with  his  peers,"  reBembles 
rather  a  knight  of  Froissart  than  a  hero 
of  Homer  :  it  is  the  same  feeline  which 
made  England's  most  cbivalnc  poet 
write  of  "our  sweet  enemy,  France." 
In  truth,  the  Poet-laureate's  hero  is  a 
transformed  Ulysses — one  whose  Odys- 
sey has  undergone  metamorphosis  by  rea- 
son of  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  the  culture  of  noi- 
versities,  the  miraculous  mirage  of  ro- 
mance. 

Now  listen  to  Landor.  Laertes  tells 
the  attendant  handmaiden  to  order  a 
bath  for  his  guest : 

*'  Now  leave  us,  child, 
And  bid  our  good  Metampos  to  prepare 
That  brazen  bath  wherein  my  rampant  boy 
Each  morning  lay  full-length,  stmggliiig  at 

first, 
Tlicn  laughing  as  he  splasht  the  water  up 
Against  his  niother^s  lace  bent  over  him. 
Is  this  the  Odysseus  first  at  qaoit  and  bar? 
Ts  thi»  the  Od3'sseus  called  to  counsel  Vxaff^ 
lie  whose  name  sounds  beyond  our  nanov 

seas?" 

Odysseus,  be  it  remembered,  is  dead. 
In  the  simple  pathos  of  this  recollectioa 
of  the  hero's  babyhood  there  is  just  the 
Homeric  spirit :  it  reminds  one  of  the 
old  nurse  who  recognized  the  Iong4oit 
chieflain,  when  she  bathed  hia  feet,  hf 
the  scar  which  the  boar's  task  had  Idi 
in  his  leg.  Again,  here  is  the  seoood 
day  of  the  aged  poet's  visit  to  the  aged 
king: 

*'  HOMBB. 

Whose  is  the  soft  and  pulpy  hand  that  lam 
Athwart  the  ridges  of  my  craggy  one 
Out  of  the  bed  ?    Can  it  be  Agatha's  f 

AGATHA. 

I  come  to  bring  thee,  while  yet  wsnn  asd 

frothy, 
A  draught  of  milk.    Rise  now,  rise  just  hal^ 

up. 
And  drink  it    Hark  I  the  birdSi  two  at  a 

time, 
Are  singing  in  the  terebinth.     Our  khiff 
Hath  taken  down  hia  staff  and  gonaamd 
To  see  the  men  begin  their  daily  wof^ 
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H03CER. 

Gk>  thott  to  thine  :  T  will  arise. 
Was  that  goat's  milk  I 


How  sweet 


We  have  eleven  below, 
All  milchers.    Wouldst  thou  now  the  tepid 
bath? 

HOMES. 

Rather,  when  thou  hast  laid  on  the  left-hand 
My  sandals  within  reach,  bring  colder  lymph 
To   freshen   more  the  framework  of  mine 

eyes — 
Per  eyes  there  are,  although  their  orbs  be 

dark." 

I  Rospect  a  good  many  readers  of  the 
modern  day  will  doubt  whether  this  has 
a  right  to  be  styled  poetry  at  all.  It 
differs  from  the  Greek  scenes  of  Tenny- 
son as  water  from  wine.  Yet  wine  is 
only  water,  which  has  sunk  into  the  soil  j 
and  been  drawn  by  the  vine's  root-fibres 
from  the  black  earth  into  the  purple 
babbles  of  the  grape,  and  thence  by  the 
force  of  fermentation — after  being  trod- 
den by  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 
— has  become  the  Lafitte  or  the  Montra- 
chet  or  the  Yquem  which  outvalues  gold. 
Only,  costly  and  choice  as  are  these  de- 
licious wines,  we  always  revert  to  water 
— ^to  the  living  spring  that  comes  fresh 
from  the  heart  of  the  rock.  And,  while 
tastes  change  —  for  the  Romans  liked 
Massic  and  Falemian,  and  put  water  and 
turpentine  in  their  wine,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  made  grimaces  over  a  glass 
of  good  claret — the  thirsty  palate  has 
never  rejected  water,  and  the  true  lover 
of  poetry  has  never  been  blind  to  the 
sablime  simplicity  of  Homer.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  a  period  in  which  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson and  Mr.  Browning  may  be  almost 
unintelligible.  They  delight  in  a  nar- 
row current  of  thought,  like  that  miisi- 
cal  brook  of  the  Laureate's  which  spark- 
les down  *'  by  Philip's  farm,"  kissing  the 
myosotis  on  its  green  banks:  but  Ho- 
mer's song  is  like  the  sea,  by  whose 
margin  his  mightiest  hero  stalked  up 
and  down  in  his  anger. 

To  pass,  however,  from  Landor'a 
Greek  idyls  to  some  of  the  minor  poems 
which  fill  up  his  last  two  volumes.  They 
all  mark,  with  marvellous  vigor  for  a 
man  long  past  eighty,  the  strong  and 
resolute  principles  and  prejudices  which 
pertained  to  him.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  but  his 


love  was  impatient.  Who  does  not  re- 
member his  distinguishing  himself  by  of- 
fering a  reward  for  tvrannicide,  where- 
upon Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  wrote  in  a  Tory 
newspaper  a  brilliant  imaginary  conver- 
sation  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
poet  ?  Here  is  Landor  on  political  par- 
ties : 

"  Tories  don't  like  me,  Whigs  detest ; 
Then  in  what  quarter  can  I  rest  ? 
Among  the  Liberals  ?  most  of  all 
The  Liberals  are  illiberal." 

Here  upon  statesmen  : 

**  People  like  best  the  patriots  who  betray  'em ; 
They   trusted   Russell  and  they  trusted 

Graham : 
Past  folly's  last  extreme  they  now  are  gone. 
And  pant,  and  halt,  and  cling  to  Palmer- 
ston.'* 

As  he  gives  no  reason  for  his  dislike 
and  distrust  of  Lord  Palmerston,  we 
may  assign  them  simply  to  prejudice ; 
but  his  abhorrence — for  it  was  nothing 
less — for  Sir  James  Graham  arose  from 
the  famous  Post-Office  scandal,  when 
one  of  the  proudest  men  England  ever 
produced  out  of  the  Seymour  family 
deigned  to  open  Mazzini's  letters.  To 
this  affair  he  dedicated  some  of  his  most 
stinging  epigrams.  He  is  equally  severe 
on  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  his  connection 
with  the  turf. 

Turning,  however,  from  these,  the 
personalities  of  impregnable  prejudice, 
or  of  an  exaggerated  indignation,  let  me 
take  one  or  two  other  examples  of  his 
latest  verse.  Thus  he  writes  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French : 

"  Pleased  was  I  when  you  told  me  how, 
In  hat  that  buffeted  the  brow 
And  mason's  loose  habiliment, 
With  masons  through  Ham's  gate  you  went 
I      Heartily  glad  was  1  to  see 

A  prisoner,  though  a  prince,  set  free. 

*  Prince  1'  said  I,  *  youVe  escaped  two  worst 

Of  evils.' 

*  I  have  known  a  first,' 
Said  you,  *  but  that  is  only  one. 
Tell  me  the  other.' 

*'Tis  a  throne.' 
I  could  not  add  what  now  I  might, 
It  keeps  the  worthy  out  of  sight, 
Nor  lets  the  sitter  sit  upright" 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  keener  and  simpler  satire  than  this, 
even  in  the  writings  of  the  awful  Deaa 
of  St  Patrick's  himself.    There   is  a 
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weight    of  terrible  truth   in  it  which 
filiows  vast  power. 

The  following  is  a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  age 
differed  from  the  poet's  by  a  year  or 
two  only: 

"  Lyndhurst  came  up  to  me  among 
The  titled  and  untitled  throng, 
And,  after  a  few  words  were  said 
About  the  living  and  the  dead 
AVhom  we  had  known  together,  more 
Than  half  a  century  before. 
He  added :  *  Faith,  your  choice  was  best 
Amid  the  woods  to  build  a  nest 
But  why  so  seldom  wing  it  down 
To  look  at  us  who  toil  in  town  ?* 
*  Would  you  change  place  with  me  V  said  L 
To  this  a  laugh  was  the  reply." 

An  able  critic  in  the  last  Quarterh/ 
refers  to  Goethe's  remark  to  Jiis  friend 
Eckermann,  that  the  yonng  poets  of 
the  day,  instead  of  trying  to  produce  ep- 
ics should  write  "occasional  poetry." 
"  But  by  (Toethe's  phrase,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "we  must  understand,  not  the 
verses  which  make  a  facile  rhymer  one 
of  the  valuable  men  of  his  time  in  ren- 
dering society  pleasant,  real  as  is  the 
merit  of  one  who  does  so ;  but  rather 
those  verses  which,  based  on  real  inci- 
dents in  his  own  life,  and  not  drawn 
from  nature  at  second-hand,  flow  from 
the  soul  of  some  genuine  poet,  until 
what  were  trifles  light  as  air  become 
joys  for  ever.  Catullus,  Burns,  Goethe 
himself  when  he  is  most  delightfully 
Goethe,  Heine  when  he  touches  our 
hearts  as  well  as  our  intellects,  Shel- 
ley wherever  he  is  intelligible,  Words- 
worth when  we  wish  for  more  of  him — 
all  are  examples."  This  is  true.  Refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  article  on  Two 
Poets  of  Rome  to  the  highest  form  of 
such  "  occasional  poems  " — the  Leshia 
series  of  Catullus.  When  a  poet  has  the 
lyrical  faculty  in  its  supreme  form,  and 
can  throw  his  thought  into  divine  song, 
where  the  bitterness  of  passion  mingles 
inexpressibly  with  the  sweetness  of 
melody  and  rhythm,  the  result  is  perhaps 
the  highest  poetry  can  attain.  We  know 
it  in  certain  lyrics  of  Shakespeare  and 
Shelley,  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  in  the 
"  Break,  break,  break !"  of  Tennyson. 
Often  we  recognize  it  in  Robert  Burns  : 
lot  so  often  in  Robert  Browning,  by 
•eason  of  a  ruggedness  and  obscurity 
'»^hich  he  can  conquer  when  he  will,  but 


whicli  he  obstinately  refuses  to  conquer. 
I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Browning, 
greatly  as  I  admire  him,  fully  as  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  almost  on  the  highest 
slair  of  the  throne  of  Poetry,  is  not  too 
learned.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
essay  on  Heine,  perorates  thus :  "  Look 
at  Byron,  the  Byron  whom  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen  are  forgetting ; 
Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the 
greatest  elementary  power,  I  cannot 
but  think,  which  has  appeared  in  our 
literature  since  Shakespeare.  And  what 
became  of  this  wonderful  production  of 
nature  ?  He  shattered  himself,  he  inevi- 
tably shattered  himself  to  pieces  agfunst 
the  huge,  black,  cloud-topped,  intermi- 
nable precipice  of  British  Philistinism. 
But  Byron,  it  may  be  said,  was  eminent 
only  by  his  genius,  only  by  his  inborn 
force  and  Are  ;  he  had  not  the  intellec- 
tual equipment  of  a  supreme  modem 
poet ;  except  for  his  genius  he  was  an 
ordinary  nineteenth-century  English  gen- 
tleman, with  little  culture  and  with  no 
ideas."  O  eloquent  Matthew,  queer  is 
the  path  you  tread  in  your  critical  expo- 
sition. And  the  Quarterly^  already 
quoted,  is  with  you.  "Granting,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  an  original  or 
instinctive  genius,  nine  tenths  of  success 
in  all  the  flne  arts  are  demonstrably  dae 
to  education — education  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  sense,  old  -  fashioned, 
conventional,  literary,  classical,  limited, 
if  you  will : — Lay  on  and  spare  not.... 
but  it  is  this  which  has  given  us  Eng- 
land's poetry  I  Shakespeare,  always  ex- 
,  ceptional,  is  the  one  just  {)ossible  excep- 
j  tion."  This  eloquent  critic  is  as  wrong 
in  his  theory  as  unscientific  in  his  punc- 
tuation. I  may  leave  him  in  Dr.  In^le- 
\  by's  hands,  as  to  Shakespeare's  being 
\  uneducated.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
'  that  Byron  would  have  been  improved 
by  a  fuller  scholastic  education.  Mr.  A^ 
nold  would  probably  be  the  first  to  adnut 
that  ]\[r.  Browning  has  '*  the  full  intd* 
lectual  equipment  of  a  supreme  modem 
poet."  My  belief  is  that,  as  a  poet,  he 
would  have  found  his  work  easier  with 
an  intellectual  equipment  (happy  phrase !) 
no  weightier  than  that  of  Rooert  Boms. 
Great  poets  do  not  want  heavy  armor  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Achilles  would  not 
encounter  Hector  without  metal  m«I: 
but  the  son  of  Thetis  was  only  half 
divine. 
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Neither  Wordsworth  nor  Landor  pos- 
sessed that  lyrical  faculty  which  crowns 
the  supreme  singer.  But,  without  it, 
they  entirely  justified  Goethe's  theory 
of  "  occasional  poems."  I  have  already 
quoted  one  or  two  of  Landor's  which 
sufficiently  prove  this.  Very  brief  shall 
be  my  future  extracts.  Only  the  last 
two  lines  will  I  cite  of  his  exquisite  epi- 
gram on  an  alabaster  hand  presented  to 
a  lady  by  Lord  Elgin  : 

'*•  Elgin  presents  the  only  band 
That  throbs  not  at  the  slightest  touch  of 
thine." 

The  following  is  dedicated,  I  believe, 
to  the  same  lady : 

"Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the 
grass, 
Cut  down,  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever : 
From  you,  lanthe,  littie  troubles  pass 
Like  little  ripples  on  a  sunny  river.*' 

What  can  exceed  the  sad  beauty  of  this, 
one  of  his  latest  thoughts  ? 

*'  To  my  ninth  decade  I  have  tottered  on, 
And  no  soft  arm  bends  now  my  steps 
to  steady : 
She,  who  once  led  me  where  she  would,  is 
gone; 
So,  when  he  calls  me,  Death  shall  find 
me  ready." 

Wordsworth  was  wont  to  call  those 
"  occasional  poems  "  of  his,  "  moods  of 
my  own  mind."  Conscious  that  his  at- 
tempts to  be  lyrical  were  clumsy  and 
awkward,  he  preferred  the  sonnet  as  the 
form  in  which  to  express  those  moods. 
This  noble  sonnet  strikes  the  key-note  of 
Wordsworth's  poetic  thought : 

*'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and 
soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers: 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 
boonl 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flow- 
ers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 

It  moves  us  not     Great  God  I  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pa^n  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 
forlorn ; 

HaTe  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  hom.'^ 
Kiw  SiuxiH- Vol  IIL.  No.  8. 


But  neither  to  him  nor  to  any  man 
can  glimpses  such  as  these  come  again. 
The  day  of  dreams  is  past.  We  must 
find  for  its  delight  a  substitute  in  the 
unimaginable  glory  of  the  far  future. 

And  this  how  nobly  Wordsworth  rec- 
ognizes in  that  great  Ode  of  his,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  literature 
of  the  world  !  Not  a  perfect  poem  in 
rhyme  or  rhythm ;  prosaic  merely,  some- 
times ;  otherwise  could  it  be  Words- 
worth's? But  of  him  may  most  truly 
be  written  what  he  wrote  of  the  Shep- 
herd Lord: 

'*  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

In  those  eternal  solitudes  he  learnt 
that 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  Hfe*s  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar." 

Fitly  may  my  notice  of  these  two  aged 
poets  close  with  the  pathetic  lines,  full 
of  sublimity  and  tenderness,  wherewith, 
fifty -eight  years  ago,  William  Words- 
worth ended  that  immortal  ode : 

*'  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  8%» 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  the  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  moriaKty ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms 

are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  .human  heart  by  which  we 

live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  can 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears." 


Popular  Seleno*  Bvvlew. 

EPIDEMICS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT— THEIR 
ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Epidemics,  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  im,  among,  and  ^Tjfiogy 
people,  are  those  diseases  which  for  a 
time  prevail  widely  among  the  people  of 
any  country  or  locality,  and  then,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  either  entirely, 
or  for  the  most  part,  disappear.  There 
are  few  diseases  to  which  the  humaa 
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race  18  liable  that  may  not,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  take  on  the  epidemic 
form.  For  example,  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  are  very  apt  to 
become  epidemic,  in  seasons  character- 
ized by  extreme  coldness  or  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  great  and  sud- 
den alternations  of  temperature.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  the  terra  epidemics 
is  not  usually  employed  in  reference  to 
the  diseases  of  individual  organs  of  the 
body,  but  is  restricted  to  those  derange- 
ments of  the  entire  system  depending 
upon  the  absorption  of  some  poison,  or 
the  action  of  some  "  influence "  from 
without.  In  the  latter  class  of  maladies, 
the  individual  organs  may  become  dis- 
eased, and  the  derangement  of  their 
functions  may  modify  the  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  the  primary  poison  or  "in- 
fluence ;"  but  then  the  local  diseases  are 
the  secondary  result  of  the  general  dis- 
order of  the  constitution,  and  not  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  the  mischief. 

Some  epidemic  diseases  possess  the 
power  of  self-propagation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  poison  or  influence  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  infected  persons  to  persons  in 
health,  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  be 
contagious,*  while  others  are  entirely 
destitute  of  any  such  pro[)erty.  Scarlet 
lev  er  and  small-pox  are  familiar  examples 
of  ilic  former  claims ;  ague  and  influenza, 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  still  a  vexed  question  whether  a 
disease  that  is  capable  of  self-propagation 
can  ever  be  generated  de  novo.  It  is  main- 
tained, on  tiie  one  hand,  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  as  impossible  as  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  plants  or  animals  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  the  poison  of  certain  diseases  ca- 
pable of  self-propagation  may,  under  cer- 
tain favorable  conditions,  be  produced 
independently  of  any  preexistmg  cases 
of  the  disease.  The  comparison  of  a 
fever-poison  with  a  spore  or  ovum  is  an 
ingenious,  but  a  most  delusive,  argu- 
ment. An  epidemic  disease  springing 
up  in  a  locality  where  it  was  before  un- 
known, and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  its  introduction  from  without,  is 


•The  terms  "contagion"  and  "contagions" 
are  here  used  in  their  widest  si^ification,  and 
rm  applied  in  this  essay  to  all  diseases  capa))le 
of  propagation  by  infected  individuals  to  per- 
tODB  in  health. 


said  to  be  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  development  of  fungi  in  a  patrid 
fluid.  The  argument,  however,  is  found- 
ed on  a  pure  assumption,  for  there  ia  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show^  that  a  feve^ 
poison  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spore  or 
ovum.  Air  saturated  with  the  poisons 
of  various  contagious  diseases  has  been 
condensed  and  submitted  to  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope,  but  nothing 
api)roaching  to  a  small-pox  spore,  or  a 
typhus  ovum,  has  yet  been  discovered.  It 
is  true  that  certain  contagious  diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  can 
in  most  instances  be  traced  to  contagion; 
but,  with  regard  to  others,  sneh  as  ty- 
phoid or  enteric  fever,  it  is  in  most  in- 
stances utterly  impossible  to  account  fur 
the^r^^  cases  in  any  outbreak  on  tite 
theory  of  contagion,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  tfae 
contagious  power  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely low.  The  question  is  no  doubt 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  intricate  problemi 
in  medical  science.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  can  never  be  solved  by  entering 
on  the  discussion  with  a  preconceived 
theory  as  to  the  close  analogy,  if  not 
identity,  of  a  fever-poison  with  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  ovum,  nor  by  assnming 
that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  propa- 
gation of  one  contagious  disease  are 
equally  applicable  to  all.  Nature's  fiusta 
are  too  often  interpreted  by  hnman  laws, 
rather  than  by  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
the  case  before  us,  the  natural  history  of 
each  disease  must  be  studied  indepen- 
dently, and  our  ideas  as  to  its  origin  and 
mode  of  propagation  must  be  ibnnded 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  that  studr 
alone,  and  irrespective  of  the  laws  whid 
seem  to  regulate  the  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  other  diseases  with  which  it 
has  no  connection  whatever,  except  in 
the  human  mind. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  epidemics  is  attracting  so  mnoh 
attention,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  important  diseases 
comprised  under  that  head,  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  main  facts  connected 
with  their  origin  and  distribution^  The 
principal  epidemic  diseases  then  are, 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  meadeSi  typhus, 
relapsmg  fever,  Oriental  plague^  yeDow 
fever,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  or  enteno  feWi 
cholera,  dysentery,  ague  and  remiltait 
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fevers,  influenza,  the  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  dancing  mania. 

1 .  SmaU-pox^  the  most  loathsome  of 
all  diseases,  is  believed  to  have  prevailed 
in  India  and  China  from  time  immemo- 
rial. About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury it  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed by  trading  vessels  from  India  to 
Arabia,  and  the  Arabian  army  at  the 
siege  of  Mecca,  in  the  year  569,  was  the 
first  victim  of  its  fury.  From  Arabia  it 
was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  there  is  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Britain  before  the  ninth  century. 
Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
small-pox  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
mortality  in  all  the  countries  where  it 
prevailed,  and  even  now  it  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  our  mortuary  returns. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  1838-61, 
125,352  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  21,369  of  the  population  of 
London,  died  of  small-pox ;  or,  in  other 
words,  1  in  75  of  the  total  deaths  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  1  in  63  of  the  total 
deaths  in  London,  were  due  to  this  dis- 
ease. Small-pox  is  not  confined  to  any 
race  or  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the 
present  day,  its  appearance  can,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  be  traced  to 
contagion.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
it  must  at  one  time  have  had  an  origin, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  what 
happened  once  may  happen  again.  Small- 
pox is  known  to  attack  many  of  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  man,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  origi- 
nated among  the  former,  and  by  them  was 
communicated  to  the  human  species.  A 
careful  study  of  epizootics — our  igno- 
rance of  which  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
present  cattle  plague  —  may  ultimately 
reveal  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  poison 
of  small-pox.  The  disease  varies  greatly 
in  its  prevalence  at  different  times.  In 
other  words,  it  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
at  others  not.  Some  of  these  epidemics 
are  local ;  others  are  widely  extended. 
All  exhibit  a  gradual  rise,  culmination, 
and  decline,  the  decline  being  always  less 
rapid  than  the  advance.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  these  epi- 
demics. They  are  independent  of  hygi- 
enic defects,  season,  temperature,  or  any 
meteorological  conditions  of  which  we 
are  cognizant.  They  are  probably  due 
to  causes  tending  to  depress  the  general 
health  of  the  population,  and  so  to  pre- 


dispose it  to  the  action  of  the  poison. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  a 
common  observation  that  epidemics  of 
smallpox  have  coexisted  with  epidemics 
of  other  contagious  diseases.  The  grad- 
ual accumulation,  in  a  district,  of  un- 
protected persons,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  vaccination,  will  also  predispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  poison.  In  fact,  to 
the  neglect,  or  careless  performance  of 
vaccination,  is  entirely  due  the  occur- 
rence of  epidemics  of  small-pox  at  the 
present  day. 

2.  Scarlet  Fever. — The  early  history 
of  scarlet  fever  is  obscure,  for  the  dis- 
ease was  long  confounded  with  measles 
and  small-pox,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that,  like  small-pox,  it  came  orig- 
inally from  Africa,  and  was  imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Saracens.  It  has 
been  known  to  prevail  in  Britain  for  the 
last  two  Qenturies ;  but  although  it  is 
only  of  late  years,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar-General,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  prevalence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  and  that  it  now 
occupies  that  preeminence  among  the 
causes  of  mortality  in  childhood  which 
was  formerly  held  by  small-pox.  During 
twenty-four  years  (1838  to  1861  inclu- 
sive) 375,009  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  53,663  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  died  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver ;  or  about  1  in  every  24  deaths  that 
occurred  in  England  during  the  period 
in  question,  was  due  to  this  disease.  The 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceeds the  mortality  from  small-pox  and 
measles  taken  together.  Scariet  fever 
is  known  to  prevail  over  the  whole  of 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
but  it  is  nowhere  so  common  as  in  Brit- 
ain. In  France  it  is  a  rarer  disease  than 
either  measles  or  small-pox.  In  India  it 
is  said  never  to  occur.  In  most  instan- 
ces it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  occur- 
rence of  scarlet  fever  to  contagion ;  and 
from  the  remarkable  indestructibility  of 
the  poison  and  its  tendency  to  adhere  to 
clothes,  furniture,  and  even  to  the  walls 
of  houses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  disease  has  a  similar  origin  in  many 
instances,  where  the  mode  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  poison  cannot  be  traced.  How 
the  poison  first  originated  is  yet  a  myg 
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tery  ;  but  there  is  some  probability  in  the 
vievv,  which  has  many  able  advocates, 
that  it  originated  in  horses  or  cattle,  and 
by  til  em  was  communicated  to  man.  If 
this  be  80,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
investigations  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  lower  animals  may  lead  to 
a  discovery  productive  of  as  great  bcn- 
ctits  to  the  human  race  as  vaccination. 
At  intervals  of  a  few  years,  scarlet  fever 
spreads  as  an  epidemic ;  but  its  ordinary 
prevalence  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
is  generally  imagined.  The  causes  of 
tl-.ese  epidemic  outbursts  are  unknown. 
j\lany  circumscribed  outbreaks  can  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  the  importation  of 
the  poison  into  a  population  of  persons 
nn protected  by  a  previous  attack ;  but 
why  the  poison  should  bo  introduced 
into  numerous  localities  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  others,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  is  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  at 
nil  times  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is 
independent  of  overcrowding,  bad  drain- 
n:je,  or  of  any  ap])reciable  hygienic  or 
meteorological  conditions. 

.S.  Measles  was  long  confounded  with 
Fcarlet  fever,  and,  like  it,  is  supposed  to 
h.ive  been  originally  imported  from  the 
PJast.  During  twenty-four  years  (1838- 
1861)  this  disease  destroyed  31,595  of 
the  population  of  London,  and  181,868 
persons  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is 
known  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  highly  contagious.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  hygienic  defects  or 
meteorological  conditions  can  generate 
the  poison  of  measles.  Hildenbrand,  a 
great  authority,  thought  it  might  arise 
where  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  were 
confined  together  in  close  unventilated 
buildings ;  and  in  later  times  American 
and  Irish  physicians  have  described  a 
disease  corresponding  in  every  respect 
with  measles,  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  sleeping  on  old  musty  straw,  or 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  fungi  of 
wheat -straw.  Measles  in  England  is 
much  less  of  an  epidemic  disease  than 
either  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  The 
number  of  deaths  which  it  causes  in 
years  when  it  is  most  prevalent  is  rarely 
much  more  than  double  what  it  causes 
in  years  when  it  is  least  prevalent.  Al- 
though often  most  fatal  in  winter,  there 
is  no  proof  that  its  prevalence  is  infla- 
"^nced  by  season. 

4.  2J,^Au«J%t;0r  has  been  well  known 


for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  from  re- 
mote ages  it  has  prevailed  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  under  favorable  conditionfli 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  precise 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  inasmnch  as 
many  other  diseases  are  included  undtr 
the  designation  ^^  typhus  *'  in  the  reporU 
of  the  Registrar-General ;  but  it  is  the 
acknowledged  scourge  of  the  poor  inhale 
itants  of  our  large  towns.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  typhus,  such  as  we  see  it 
in  this  country,  has  as  yet  been  observed 
in  Australia,  New-Zealand,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Even 
in  Britain  it  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  large  towns,  and  to  the 
poorest  and  most  densely-crowded  parts 
of  them.  It  is  a  disease  almost  nnknovn 
among  the  better  classes,  except  in  the 
case  of  clergymen  and  doctors  who  visit 
the  infected  poor.  It  is  undoubtedly 
contagious ;  but  in  a  spacious  dwelling 
with  a  free  ventilation  it  almost  ceases 
to  be  so.  There  is  also  ample  evidence 
that  the  poison  may  be  generated  db 
710V0 ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurs  are  overcrowdings 
with  defective  ventilation  and  destitu- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  the  disease  was 
formerly  so  apt  to  show  itself  in  prisons 
and  ships,  and  that,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  so  common  an  attendant  on 
warfare  and  so  prevalent  in  the  wretdied 
hovels  of  the  poor.  This  was  the  disease 
that  before  the  days  of  Howard  wu 
never  absent  from  our  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals, and  that  decimated  the  armies  of 
the  first  Napoleon  and  of  the  allies  in 
the  Crimea.  "  If, "  says  an  able  writer 
on  fever  in  the  last  century,  ^'  aov  pe^ 
son  will  take  the  trouble  to  stand  u  the 
sun,  and  look  at  his  own  shadow  on  a 
white  plastered  wall,  he  will  easily  ])e^ 
ceive  tnat  his  whole  body  is  a  smoking 
dunghill,  with  a  vapor  exhaling  from 
every  part  of  it.  This  vapor  is  anUk 
acrid,  and  offensive  to  the  smell ;  if  re- 
tained in  the  body,  it  becomes  morUd; 
but  if  reabsorbed,  highly  deleterieoSi 
If  a  number  of  persons,  therefi^rv^  sn 
long  confined  in  any  dose  }dao8  uol 
properly  ventilated,  so  as  to  insjure  and 
swallow  with  their  spittle  the  vapors  of 
each  other,  they  must  soon  ftd  its  bad 
effects.  Bad  provisions  and  gloomv 
thoughts  will  add  to  ihdr  nuaery,  aad 
soon  breed  the  Mtntntufii  of  a 
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tial  fever,  dangerous  not  only  to  theni- 
Belves,  but  also  to   every  person  who 
visits  them  or  even  communicates  with 
them  at  second-hand.    Hence  it  is  so 
frequently  bred  in  jails,  hospitals,  ships, 
camps,  and  besieged  towns.  A  seminmm 
once  produced  is  easily  spread  by  con- 
tagion."    But  if  overcrowding  produces 
typhus,  why  is  it  that  the  disease  pre- 
vails in  the  epidemic  form,  and  then  in 
a  great  measure  disappears?    The  ex- 
planation is  in  this  way.     All  the  great 
epidemics  of  typhus  have  occurred  dur- 
ing  seasons  of  famine    or  of  unusual 
destitution.     One  of  the  most  common 
consequences  of  general   destitution  is 
the  congregation  of  several  families  in 
one  house,   in   consequence  of  their  in- 
ability to   pay  their  rents,  and  of  the 
concentration  in  the  large  towns  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 
Famine  predisposes  to  typhus,  by  weak- 
ening the  constitution  ;   and  it  also  tends 
to  produce  it,  in  so  far  as  it  causes  an 
unusual   degree   of    overcrowding.     It 
'has  been  the  custom  with  many  writers 
to  refer  epidemics  of  typhus  to  some 
subtle  **  epidemic  influence ;"   and  thus, 
where  a  failure  of  the  crops  has   been 
followed  by  typhus,  both  of  these  dis- 
asters have  been  ascribed  to  a  common 
atmospheric  cause.     But  of  such  atmos- 
pheric influences  capable  of  producing 
typhus   we  know  nothing;    their   very 
existence  is  doubtful,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  has  too  often  had  the 
effect  of  cloaking  human  ignorance,  or 
of  stifling  the   search  after  truth.     If 
typhus  be  due  to  any  "  epidemic  influ- 
ence," why  does  this   influence   select 
large  towns  and  spare  the  country  dis- 
tricts?   Why   does    it  fall  upon   large 
towns  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  privation  and  overcrowding  among 
the  poor  ?     In  large  towns,  why  does  it 
infect  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor 
and  spare  the  habitations  of  the  rich  ? 
And  why  did  the  varying  prevalence  of 
typhus  among  the  French  and  English 
troops  in  the  Crimea  correspond  exactly 
to  the  varying  degree  of  overcrowding 
in  either  army  ?     Moreover,  famine  arti- 
fictcUly  induced  by  warfare,  by  commer- 
cial failures,  by  strikes,  or  by  any  cause 
that  throws  large  bodies  of  men  out  of 
employment,   is  equally  eflicacious    in 
originating  epidemics  of  typhus,  as  fam- 
ine from  failure  of  the  crops* 


6,  Relapsing  Fever  is  so  called  fron^ 
the  fact  that  after  a  week's  illness  there 
is  an  interval  of  good  health  for  a  week, 
followed  by  a  second  attack.     It  is  con- 
tagious, and  is  epidemic  in  a  stricter 
sense    than    even    typhus.      Although 
sometimes  more  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  fever,  it  may  disap- 
pear for  BO  many  years,   that  on   its 
return  it    has  more    than    once    been 
thought  to  be  a  new  malady.     For  up- 
wards of  ten  years  not  a  case  of  it  has 
been   observed  in  Britain,   but  it  has 
constituted  the  chief  component  of  many 
of  the  greatest  epidemics  of  fever  which 
have  devastated  this  country  and  Ire- 
land,  and  it   was  one  of  the  diseases 
composing  the  "  Russian  Plague,"  which 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  caused 
such  unnecessary  alarm  in  this  country. 
It  usually  prevails  in  the  epidemic  form 
in  conjunction  with  typhus,   and  it  is 
connected   in  its   origin   more  directly 
with  protracted  starvation  and  the  use 
of  unwholesome   food    than   even  the 
latter  disease.     Hence,  in  this  country 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Famine  Fe- 
ver," and  in  Germany  as  ^^'HungerpesC^ 
6.  Oriental  Plague  is  still  met  with  in 
Egypt  and  in  other  Eastern  countries ; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  frequently 
overran   the  whole  of  Europe  and   in- 
vaded England,  and  from  the  extent  of 
its  ravages  it  was  known  as  the  ^^JBlack 
Death,''  and  the  "  Great  Mortality:' 
The  Great  Plague  of  London,  of  1605, 
is  a  familiar  fact  in  history.     Since  then 
the  disease  has  not  been   met  with  iu 
this   country.     But  British    typhus    is 
merely    a    moditied    form  of  Oriental 
Plague,  or,  in  other  words,  plague  is 
merely  typhus  complicated  with  numer- 
ous abscesses  beneath  the  skin.     Cases 
of  typhus  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
this   country,    corresponding    in  every 
respect  with  true  plague.   Both  diseases 
appear  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
those  which  generate  plague  are  of  a 
more  aggravated  character  than  those 
which  suflice  to  produce  typhus.     The 
disappearance  of  plague  from  London^ 
notwithstanding   our    vastly   increased 
communications  with  Egypt,  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  better  construction  of 
our  dwellings  since  the  "  Great  Fire  " 
of  1666.     "It  is  probable,"  says  an  able 
writer    on   the  plague,   "that    if  this 
country  has  been  so  long  forsaken  by 
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the  plague  as  almost  to  have  forgotten, 
or  at  least  to  be  unwilling  to  own  its 
natural  offspring,  it  has  been  because  the 
})arent  has  been  disgusted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  liateful 
birth  was  brought  to  light,  has  removed 
tlic  filth  from  her  doors  in  which  it  was 
matured,  and  has  adopted  a  system  of 
cleanliness  fatal  to  its  nourishment  at 
home.  But  if  ever  this  favored  country, 
now  grown  wise  by  experience,  should 
relapse  into  former  errors,  and  recur  to 
her  odious  habits,  as  in  past  ages,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  mutual  recogni- 
tion will  take  place,  and  she  will  again 
be  visited  by  her  abandoned  child,  who 
lijis  been  wandering  a  fugitive  among 
kindred  associates,  sometimes  in  the 
mud  cots  of  Egyj)t,  sometimes  in  the 
crowded  tents  of  Barbary,  and  some- 
limes  in  the  filthy  kaisarias  of  Aleppo." 

7.  Yelloxo  Fetter  is  a  contagions  fever 
with  a  limited  geographical  range.  Its 
geographical  limits,  as  regards  the  Xew 
World,  are  from  about  4.S"  N.  lat.  to 
3r>«  S.  lat. ;  and  in  the  Old  World  from 
W"^  N.  to  8°  or  9«^  S.  lat.  It  is  a  com- 
mon disease  on  board  our  ships  stationed 
in  the  West  Indies  and  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  As  in  the  case  of  ty- 
j)hus,  overcrowdincr  and  defective  ven- 
tilation are  the  main  causes  which  favor 
its  origin  and  propagation,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  still  a  subject  for  investigation 
whether  yellow  fever  may  not  be  typhus 
mollified  by  climate  and  other  circum- 
Htances.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  best 
authorities*  on  the  disease  thus  writes : 
**•  Overcrowding  in  the  between  -  decks  I 
of  steamships  seems  to  be  the  principal 
«ause  of  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  dis- ; 
<  ;ise  in  the  navy.  What  in  this  res])ect  j 
is  true  of  typhus  may  with  equal  force  . 
be  said  of  yellow  fever.  There  is  no 
such  powerful  adjuvant  to  the  virulence 
of  the  j)oison,  and  to  its  power  of  propa- 
gation, as  an  unrenewed  atmosphere, 
loaded  with  human  exhalations." 

8.  Diarrhcea  is  always  more  or  less 
])revalent  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Tiieru  is  nu 
reason  to  believe  that  epidemic  diar- 
rlitra  is  contagious,  but  there  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  its  prevalence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 


"  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  President  of  the  Epidomi- 
olugical  Society. 


I  absence  of  ozone.    As  the  tempentm 
!  rises,  the  cases  increase  in  namber,  and 
'  as  it  falls  they  diminish,  and  the  diMHt 
is  always  most  prevalent  in  veiy  htt 
seasons.    Diarrhcsa  may  be  dae  to  na^ 
different  causes,  bat  its  epidemio  prefix 
lence  in  autumn  is  chiefly  aoooanted  Ar 
by  the  absorption  into  the  ayatem  of  tha 
products  of  putrefaction  of  organio  na^ 
ter,  either  in  the^orm  of  gaaeona  efllnria 
or  through  the  vehicle  of  drinking^watar. 
0.  Typhoid  or  JSnterie  ^ver  ia  veir 
commonly  confounded  with  typhna,WM 
which,  however,  so  far  aa  ita  origin  is 
concerned,  it  has  nothing  in  common.  It 
is  not,  like  typhus,  confaned  to  the  poor, 
but  it  prevails  among  rich   and  poor 
alike  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  aome  na* 
sons  for  believing  that  the  rich  and  wait 
fed  are  more  prone  to  be  attacked  l^it 
than  the  destitute.    It  is  the  fever  bj 
which  Count  Cavoar,  aeveral  memboa 
of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  and 
our  own  Prince  Consort  came  to  their 
untimely  end.    It  differa  also  from  ty- 
phus,  in  the  circumstance  that  ita  origia 
and  propagation  are  quite  independeat 
of  overcrowding  with  defective  veBtila* 
tion,  and  are  so  intimately  conne^id 
with  bad  drainage,  that  by  aome  phni- 
cians  the  fever  is  now  designated  pjfi^ 
genic^  or  fever  born  of  putridity.    It  ii 
asserted  by  some  writera  that  the  poiaoa 
of  enteric  fever  is  never  generated  ia 
obstructed  drains,  but  that  the  draiaa 
arc  merely  the  vehicle  of  tranamiamiB 
of  the  poison  from  an  infected  peiaoi. 
But  if  this  were  so,  enteric  fever  m«t 
needs    be  a  most   contagiona  diaeaaa^ 
whereas  all  experience  goea  to  ahow  tlul 
it  rarely  spreads,  even  under  the  noal 
i'avorable  circumstances.     The  diaeaaa^ 
in  fact,  is  so  slightly  contagiona  thil 
many  excellent  observers  have  donbud 
if  it  be  BO  at  all.    It  is  probable  that 
certain  meteorological  conditiona,  aaah 
as  a  high  temperature,  a  defective  aa^ 
ply  of  ozone,  or  a  peculiar  electrioal 
state,  may  be  necessary  for  the  proda^ 
tion  of  the  poison  of  enteric  fever ;  mk 
thus,  nuisances  which  are  offenaive  ta 
the  senses  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  producing   the  diaeaae.     Tha 
necessity  of  a  higli  temperature  ia  Vh 
doubted,  and  is  itself  a  atrong  argomaal 
against  the  view  which  mdcea  dnuba 
merely  the  vehicle  of  tranamiauoo  of 
the  poison.    It  b  well  known  that  enl 
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fever,  like  ordinary  diarrbcBa,  becomes 
epidemic  in  this  country  every  autumn, 
and  almost  disappears  in  spring,  while 
the  autumnal  epidemics  are  always 
greatest  in  seasons  remarkable  for  their 
h  igh  temperature.  Enteric  fever  is  much 
later  in  commencing  and  in  attaining  the 
acme  of  its  autumnal  prevalence  than 
diarrhoea,  showing  that  a  longer  duration 
of  hot  weather  is  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction; but,  when  once  produced,  a 
more  protracted  duration  of  cold  weather 
seems  necessary  for  its  destruction. 

10.    Cholera,  —  Epidemic  cholera  is 
generally  described  as  having  originated 
at  Jessore,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
in  the  year  1817,  and  as  having  spread 
thence  over  Hindustan,  and  ultimately 
to  Europe.      Since   1817,  Europe    has 
been  visited  by  three  great  epidemics  of 
cholera ;  namely,  in  1832,  in  1848-9,  and 
in  1854;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
threatened  with  a  fourth.    During  the 
past  autumn  the  disease  has  appeared  at 
Ancona  and  Marseilles,  and  at  many 
other  places  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   In  England  and  Wales,  cholera 
'destroyed  53,273  lives  in  1849,  and  20,- 
097  in  1854.     Although  the  great  epi- 
demics of  cholera  have  appeared  to  take 
their  origin  in  India  and  gradually  to 
have  spread  to  Europe,  following  often 
the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  being  a  very  con- 
tagious malady  is   small.     The  attend- 
ants on  the  sick  are  rarely  attacked ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has  often 
appeared  in  isolated  localities,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  im- 
ported.   It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
also,  that  some  of  the  greatest  epidem- 
ics which   have   occurred  in   India,   as 
that  of  1861,  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
travel  to  Europe,   notwithstanding  the 
constant    communication    that     exists. 
Even    on    the  supposition,    then,   that 
cholera  is  of  necessity    imported  from 
India,  there  must  be  something  as  yet 
unknown  to  us  that  favors  its  transmis- 
sion at  one  time,  and  not  at  another. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  disease  is 
imported  in  the  manner  generally  be- 
lieved.   Unequivocal  cases  of  "Asiatic 
cholera"  have  been    met  with  almost 
every  year  in  the  intervals  of  the  great 
epidemics;   and,  as    Dr.  Farr   has  ob- 
served, it  is  highly  probable  that  true 
oholera  has  always  existed  in  England. 


The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Snow 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease often  arises  from  drinking  water 
impregnated  with  the  fermenting  excre- 
ta of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  from  what  we  know  of 
other  diseases,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer,  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  poison  of  cholera  may 
be  generated  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  excreta  of  healthy  persons.  It  can 
readily  be  conceived  how  the  necessary 
meteorological  conditions  might  origi- 
nate in  the  East  and  gradually  extend 
to  this  country,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  has  been 
propagated  by  a  specific  poison. 

11.  Dysentery, — ^Epidemics  of  dysen- 
tery are  confined  to  tropical  countries, 
and  need  not  occupy  much  attention  at 
present.  Atmospheric  states  which  un- 
duly or  suddenly  depress  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  the 
most  common  exciting  causes.  They 
are  most  apt  to  take  effect  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
weakened  by  long  exposure  to  extreme 
heat,  to  malaria,  or  to  other  debilitating 
causes.  There  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  dysentery  is  contagious. 

12.  Agues  and  Memittent  JFevers  are 
now  but  little  known,  and  scarcely  ever 
fatal,  in  this  country.  Many  years  ago, 
however,  they  were  among  the  most 
common  and  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
Britain.  James  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
both  died  of  ague  in  London.  The  dis- 
appearance of  ague  has  been  in  direct 
relation  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  this  remark  applies  not 
only  to  England,  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridge  are  almost  the  only  parts  of 
England  where  agues  are  now  known ; 
but  in  many  countries,  and  particularly 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  vegetation  is 
very  rank,  they  are  still  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  diseases.  Agues  are  not  con- 
tagious, but  result  from  the  malaria 
given  off  during  the  evaporation  from 
marshy  uncultivated  land.  These  ma- 
laria may  be  wafled  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  wind.  A  high  tempera- 
ture and  rank  vegetation  seem  to  ravor 
their  production  and  to  increase  their 
virulence. 

13.    Influenza,  —  Severe   and  wide- 
spread epidemics  of  influenza  have  been 
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observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  In  the  present 
century  the  disease  has  been  epidemic  in 
this  country  in  1803,1831,  1833,  1837, 
and  1847.  On  each  occasion,  it  has  been 
particularly  fatal  in  aged  and  debilitated 
persons,  and  it  has  often  been  followed 
by  an  increased  prevalence  of  other  epi- 
demic diseases.  Influenza  is  not  conta- 
gious, but  depends  on  some  unknown  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere.  Sudden  alter- 
nations of  temperature  have  been  thought 
to  favor  its  origin. 

14.  The  Sweating  Sickness, — This  re- 
markable and  very  fatal  disease  is  liaj>- 
pily  now  unknown  in  this  country  ;  but 
m  the  Middle  Ages  many  great  epidem- 
ics of  it  were  observed,  and  nowhere 
were  they  more  common  than  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  epidemics  were  in 
fact  confined  to  England.  There  are 
records  of  five  distinct  visitations  of  the 
disease  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  namely,  in  1485,  1500,  1517, 
1529,  and  1551.  The  disease  attacked 
all  classes  alike,  and  was  often  fatal 
within  a  few  hours.  From  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  causes 
of  its  origin  and  extension ;  but  the  prev- 
alent opinion  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  atmospheric  iuflueuces. 

15.  The  I>a7icing  Mania, — ^The  pres- 
ent brief  summary  of  the  principal  epi- 
demic diseases  would  not  oe  complete, 
without  alluding  to  the  dancing  mania 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  effects  of  the  Black  Death  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  the  graves  of  millions  of  its  victims 
were  scarcely  closed,  when,  we  are  told 
by  Heckor,  a  strange  delusion  arose  in 
Germany,  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  divin- 
ity of  our  nature,  hurried  away  body  and 
soul  into  the  magic  circle  of  hellish  su- 
perstition. It  was  a  convulsion  which 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  infu- 
riated the  human  frame,  and  excited  the 
astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  reappeared.  It  was  called 
the  dance  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on 
accouDt  of  the  Bacchantic  leaps  by  which 


it  was  characterized,  and  whidh  gave  to 
those  affected,  while  performing  thrir 
wild  dance,  and  screaming  and  foanuiq; 
with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  penou 
possessed.  It  was  propagated  dj  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demoniaol 
epidemic,  over  the  whole  of  Germaaj 
and  the  neighboring  countriee.  Whik 
dancing,  the  infected  persons  were  in- 
sensible to  external  impressions^  bat 
were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  thcj 
shrieked  out.  Some  asserted  that  thflv 
felt  as  if  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blooo, 
which'  obliged  them  to  leap  so  hi^: 
while  others  saw  the  heavens  open,  and 
the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Yvm 
Mary.  The  accounts  of  the  danciDf 
mania  collected  by  Ilecker  at  first  sig^l 
seem  almost  fabulous,  but  cease  to  be  tfO 
when  we  recollect  the  practices  of  oertaiu 
modern  religious  sects  and  the  aooounts 
of  the  so-called  ''  revivals  "  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  preceding  summary,  it  is 
obvious  that  epidemic  diseases  vary 
greatly  in  their  nature. 

1.  First,  we  have  diseases,  soch  at 
small -pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles 
which  at  the  present  day  can  onlv  bs 
traced  to  contagion,  and  some  of  wniah 
probably  took  their  origin  in  the  lover 
animals. 

2.  There  are  diseases,  such  as  typhm^ 
relapsing  fever,  enteric  fever,  and  proba- 
bly also  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  cnolers, 
which  are  capable  of  propagation  by  con- 
tagion in  varying  degrees,  but  which 
may  also  originate  from  the  negleet  of 
sanitary  laws,  aided  by  certain  melBO^ 
ological  conditions. 

3.  A  third  class,  including  agnea,  re- 
mittent fevers,  and  diarrhoea,  are  not  al 
all  contagious,  but  arise  from  malarioBa 
exhalations. 

4.  A  fourth  class,  including  inflnenni 
dysentery,  and,  perhaps,  the  sweatiM 
sickness,  are  also  not  contagiooa,  and 
arise  from  certain  atmospheric  ooncfr 
tions. 

5.  The  dancing  mania  differa  firom  aB 
other  epidemic  diseases,  in  being  p«r^ 
ly  mental,  and  in  depending  on  tba 
mere  sight  of  a  disagreeable 
malady. 
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THE  CUP:    A  FAIRY  TALE.* 

TO    XT    FRIEND,    ALEXANDER    MANCEAU. 

"  TnsRH  are  three  thin^  which  God  cannot 
possibly  fifiil  to  accomplish :  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  necessary,  what  is  most  beau- 
tifbl  for  everything." — Myatere  dea  Bardes,  tr.  7. 

BOOK     I. 


The  child  of  a  prince  wished  to  take  a 
walk  hi^h  upon  the  mountain,  and  his 
tator  followed  him.  The  child  wanted 
to  go  near  to  the  beautiful  snow  and  the 
grand,  never- melting  glaciers,  and  his 
tutor  dared  not  prevent  him.  The  child 
played  with  his  dog  on  the  edge  of  an 
icy  cleft.  He  fell,  he  screamed,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  his  tutor  dared  not  throw 
himself  after  him ;  but  the  dog  sprang 
into  the  abyss  to  save  the  child,  and  the 
dog,  too,  disappeared. 
II. 

For  several  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  hours,  the  dog  was  heard  to  howl 
and  the  child  to  cry.  The  sound  de- 
scended, more  and  more  stifled,  into  the 
unknown  depth  ;  and  then  it  was  vain  to 
listen — the  depth  was  silent.  Then  the 
attendants  of  the  prince  and  the  moun- 
tain shepherds  tried  to  descend  with 
ropes,  but  could  see  nothing  except  the 
verdant  cleft  descending  lower  and  low- 
er, and  growing  more  and  more  precipi- 
tous. 

in. 

They  risked  their  lives  in  vain,  and 
went  to  tell  the  prince  what  they  had 
done.  The  prince  had  them  hung  for 
having  left  his  son  to  perish.  He  cut 
off  the  heads  of  more  than  twenty  noble- 
men who  might  have  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  and  who  must  surely  have  signed 
a  compact  with  the  mountain  spirits  for 
the  destruction  of  the  ducal  heir.  As  to 
Master  Bonus,  the  tutor,  it  was  written 
on  all  the  walls  that  he  was  to  be  burn- 
ed by  a  slow  fire ;  seeing  which,  he  ran 
away  beyond  reach  of  seizure, 
rv. 

The  child  was  much  frightened  and 
very  cold  in  the  depths  of  the  glacier. 
The  dog  could  not  prevent  his  falling  to 


*By  Mdme.  Geobob   Saxd.      Translated  for 
Turn  EctKono  from  the  Befnte  da  Deux  Mondes. 


the  lowest  depth,  but  held  him  tight  by 
his  belt,  and  so  kept  him  from  descend- 
ing too  rapidly,  and  from  being  bruised 
against  the  ice.  Dragged  by  the  weight 
of  the  child,  he  struggled  so  much  that 
his  paws  were  covered  with  blood  and 
his  nails  almost  torn  off.  But  he  did 
not  let  go  his  hold,  and  when  at  last 
they  found  a  hole  where  they  could  rest, 
the  dog  lay  down  upon  the  child  to  warm 
him. 

V. 

And  both  were  so  tired  that  they  fell 
asleep.  When  they  woke,  they  saw  be- 
fore them  a  lady  so  small  and  beautiful 
that  they  could  not  imagine  what  she 
could  be.  Her  dress  was  as  white  as 
snow,  and  her  long  golden  hair  spread 
around  her  like  flames.  She  smiled  upon 
the  child,  but  without  speaking  to  him, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
away  from  the  glacier  into  a  great  wild 
valley,  where  the  dog,  lame  as  he  was, 
/bllowed  them. 

VI. 

This  valley,  hidden  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain clefts,  is  imknown  to  man.  It  is 
defended  by  high  granite  walls  and  im- 
penetrable glaciers.  It  is  both  horrible 
and  smiling,  as  is  fit  for  the  beings  who 
inhabit  it.  On  its  sides  eagles,  bears, 
and  chamois  have  hidden  their  refuges. 
Its  lowest  depths  are  warm,  where  flour- 
ish the  most  beautiful  plants.  There 
the  fairies  have  established  their  abode, 
and  the  young  Zilla  brought  to  her  sis- 
ters  the  child  whom  she  had  found  in  the 
cold  depth  of  the  glacier. 

VII. 

When  the  child  saw  the  bears  pass- 
ing near  him,  he  was  afraid,  and  the  dog 
growled  and  trembled;  but  the  fairy 
smiled,  and  the  wild  beasts  turned  away 
from  her  path.  When  the  child  saw  the 
fairies  he  wanted  to  laugh  and  talk,  but 
they  looked  at  him  with  such  bright 
eyes  that  he  began  to  weep.  Then  Zil- 
la took  him  upon  her  knees,  and  kissed 
him  on  his  forehead,  which  made  the 
fairies  angry,  and  the  oldest  of  them  said 
to  her  in  a  menacing  way  : 

VIII. 

"  What  you  are  doing  is  shameful ; 
no  fairy  who  respects  herself  ever  em- 
braces a  child.  The  kisses  of  a  fairy  be- 
long to  doves,  to  young  fawns,  to  flow- 
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CIS,  to  clelicato  and  inofFciisive  beings ; 
but  the  impure,  bad  animal  that  you 
bring  liere,  soils  your  lips.  We  do  not 
want  it  here.  And  as  for  the  dog,  we 
can  endure  it  no  longer  ;  he  is  tlie  friend 
of  man,  he  has  destructive  instincts  and 
rapacious  habits.  Take  these  creatures 
back  to  the  place  where  you  found  them." 

IX. 

Zilla  replied  to  the  old Trollia :  "You 
are  as  j>assionate  and  wicked  as  if  you 
had  been  born  of  a  viper  or  a  vulture. 
Do  you  forget  that  you  were  woman  be- 
fore' you  were  fairy,  and  dare  you  hate 
and  despise  the  race  you  s])rang  from  ? 
Wlien,  upon  the  last 'altars  of  our  old 
divinities,  you  drank  the  magic  potion 
which  made  you  immortal,  did  you  not 
swear  to  protect  the  family  of  man,  and 
to  watch  over  their  posterity  ?  " 

X. 

Then  the  old  Trollia  answered:  "  Yes, 
I  swore,  like  you,  to  make  the  science  of 
our  fathers  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
their  descendants ;  but  men  have  released 
us  from  our  vow.  How  have  they  treat- 
ed us?  They  have  served  new  gods, 
and  have  called  us  sorcerers  and  de- 
mons. They  have  chased  us  from  our 
sanctuaries,  and,  destroying  our  abodes, 
burning  our  ancient  forests,  renouncing 
our  laws  and  ridiculing  our  mysteries, 
they  have  broken  the  bonds  which  uni- 
ted us  to  their  accursed  race. 

XI. 

"  For  myself,  if  I  have  ever  regretted 
having,  by  that  fatal  drink,  freed  my- 
self liom  the  dominion  of  death,  it  is 
when  I  think  that  I  have  lost  the  power 
of  giving  death  to  man.  Formerly, 
thanks  to  science,  we  could  sport  with 
il,  hasten  or  retard  it.  Now  it  eludes  us 
and  smiles  at  us.  The  implacable  life 
wliich  holds  us  condemns  us  to  respect 
lite.  It  is  a  great  good  that  we  arc  no 
longer  obliged  to  ilestroy  lil'e  in  order 
that  we  may  live,  but  it  is  a  great  evil 
thus  to  be  obliged  to  let  live  what  we 
would  wish  to  see  dead." 

XII. 

As  she  said  these  cruel  things,  the  old 
magician  raised  her  arm  as  if  to  strike 
the  child,  but  the  arm  fell  powerless;  the 
dog  sprang  uj)on  her  and  tore  her  robe, 
stained  with  black  spots,  wliich  were 
said  to  be  the  vestiges  of  human  blood 


once  shed  in  sacrifice.  The  child,  vlio 
had  not  understood  her  words,  thoorii 
he  had  seen  her  horrible  ge8tares,hid 
his  face  in  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Zilh, 
and  all  the  young  fairies  laughed  ftt  lie 
rage  of  the  sorceress  and  the  aodaoi^ 
of  the  dog. 

xui. 

The  old  fairies  rebuked  and  abased  the 
young  ones,  and  so  much  was  said  Ihil 
the  bears  growled  in  their  dens  fiom 
vexation.  And  so  many  cries,  menaoeii 
laughs,  mockiugs,  and  imprecations  rate 
in  the  air,  that  the  highest  peaks  shook 
off  their  plumes  of  snow  upon  the  trees 
of  the  valley.  Then  the  Queen  anived, 
and  all  was  hushed ;  for  the  Queen  cf  the 
Fairies,  it  is  said,  can  take  away  the  gift 
of  speech  from  those  who  abuse  it,  and 
to  lose  the  power  of  speech  is  whit 
fairies  dread  most  of  all  things. 

XIV. 

The  Queen  is  as  young  as  upon  the  day 
when  she  drank  the  cup,  for  in  obtun- 
ing  immortality  the  fairies  can  neither 
grow  old  nor  young,  but  must  remsis 
as  they  were  at  that  supreme  moment 
So  the  young  are  always  impetuous  or 
merry,  the  mature  always  serious  or  md- 
ancholy,  the  old  always  decrepit  or 
peevish.  The  Queen  is  tall  and  besnti- 
ful,  the  most  powerful,  the  loveliest,  the 
gentlest,  and  the  wisest  of  the  fdriee; 
she  is  also  the  most  learned,  as  it  wn 
she  who  in  old  time  discovered  the  greet 
secret  of  the  cup  of  immortality. 

XV. 

"  Trollia,"  said  she,  **  your  wrath  is 
but  an  empty  sound.  Men  are  whit 
they  are.  It  is  very  foolish  to  hate.  Bat, 
Zilla,  you  have  done  a  foolish  thing  in 
bringing  this  child  hither.  How  is  he 
to  live  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  must 
breathe  and  eat  after  the  manner  cf 
men  ?  Will  you  permit  him  to  kill  ai^ 
mals,  or  contend  with  them  for  eggi, 
milk,  and  honey,  or  even  for  the  plants 
which  feed  them  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
you  have  brought  death  into  our  saa^ 
tuary  ?  " 

XVI. 

"Queen,"  replied  the  young  fiiiy, 
"  does  not  death  reign  here  as  well  ai 
elsewhere  ?  Have  we  been  able  to  baa- 
ish  it  from  our  sight  ?  And  because  fiuriea 
do  not  feel  it,  because  the  aroma  of  flow* 
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ers  saffices  for  their  nourishment,  be- 
cause  their  light  step  cannot  crush  an 
insect,  nor  their  ethereal  breath  absorb 
an  atom  of  life  in  nature,  does  it  follow 
that  animals  do  not  devour  and  tear 
each  other  ?  What  matters  it  if,  in  the 
midst  of  beings  whose  lives  are  nour- 
ished by  destruction,  I  bring  hither  two 
niore?" 

XVII. 

"  The  dog  I  yield  you,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  But  the  child  will  bring  to  us  sorrow 
of  heart  and  tragic  death.  He  will  lake 
life  with  intelligence  and  premeditation  ; 
he  will  show  us  fearful  sights ;  he  will 
add  to  the  thoughts  of  murder  and  hate 
which  some  of  us  already  feel ;  and  the 
sight  of  one  so  like  us,  committing  acts 
which  are  odious  to  us,  will  disturb  the 
purity  of  our  dreams.  If  you  keep  him, 
Zilla,  endeavor  to  modify  his  terrible  na- 
ture, or  I  must  take  him  from  you  and 
set  him  among  the  snows,  where  death 
will  find  him." 

XVIII. 

The  Queen  said  no  more.  She  coun- 
selled but  did  not  command.  She  de- 
parted and  the  fairies  dispersed.  Some 
of  them  remained  with  Zilla  and  ques- 
tioned her :  "  What  will  you  do  with  the 
child?  He  is  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but 
you  cannot  love  him.  A  consecrated 
virgin,  you  have  spoken  the  terrible 
vow.  You  have  known  neither  husband 
nor  children  ;  every  remembrance  of  mor- 
tal life  has  brought  you  regret,  and  the 
dream  of  maternity.  Moreover,  immor- 
tality frees  us  from  these  weaknesses, 
and  whoever  has  drank  the  cup  has  for- 
gotten love." 

XIX. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Zilla,  "and  my 
dreams  concerning  this  child  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  dreams  of  human 
life.  He  is  a  curiosity  to  me,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  do  not  share  in  the 
amusement  ho  gives  me.  During  the 
ages  since  we  broke  all  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  his  race,  we  have  known  noth- 
ing of  him  but  his  works.  We  know 
that  the  race  has  become  more  ingenious 
and  learned;  their  works  and  inven- 
tions astonish  us ;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  itself  is  the  better  for  them,  and 
whether  its  bad  instincts  are  changed." 

XX. 

"  And  you  wish  to  see  what  will  be- 


come of  a  human  child,  separated  from 
his  kind,  and  left  to  himself,  or  instructed 
by  you  in  the  higher  knowledge  ?  Try 
it.  We  will  help  you  to  guide  or  watch 
him.  Only  remember  that  he  is  weak 
and  not  yet  wicked*  You  must  take 
more  care  of  him  than  of  the  bird  in  its 
nest,  and  you  have  undertaken  a  great 
charge,  Zilla.  You  are  amiable  and 
gentle,  but  you  are  more  capricious  than 
resolute.  This  chain  will  tire  you,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  not  assume  it." 

XXI. 

They  spoke  thus  from  jealousy,  for 
they  liked  the  child,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  wished  to  adopt  him.  Fairies  do 
not  love  with  the  heart,  but  their  minds 
are  full  of  desire  and  curiosity.  They 
are  restless,  and  anything  coming  from 
the  human  world,  into  which  they  can- 
not openly  penetrate,  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  agitation.  A  jewel,  a  domestic 
animal,  a  watch,  anything  which  they 
cannot  make,  anything  which  they  do 
not  need,  has  an  engrossing  charm  for 
them. 

XXII. 

They  have  a  profound  contempt  for 
humanity,  but  they  cannot  help  dream- 
ing and  prattling  incessantly  about  it. 
The  child  turned  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  coveted  the  dog,  also ;  but  Zilla 
was  jealous  of  her  captures,  and  finding 
that  there  was  too  much  disputation 
about  them,  led  them  away  to  a  grotto 
at  a  distance  from  the  fairy  sanctuary, 
and  there  she  showed  the  child  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  forest,  into  which  he 
must  not  venture  without  her  permission. 
The  child  wept  as  he  said,  "  I  am  hun- 
gry." And  when  he  had  eaten,  and  saw 
that  she  was  leaving  him,  he  said,  "  I  am 
afraid." 

xxm. 

Zilla,  after  finding  the  child  voracious, 
found  him  stupid,  and,  not  wishing  to 
become  his  slave,  she  showed  him  where 
the  goats  nursed  their  young,  where  the 
bees  hid  their  hives,  where  the  ducks 
and  wild  swans  laid  their  eggs,  and  said 
to  him:  "Seek  your  own  food.  You 
must  steal  these  things  secretly,  for  the 
animals  would  become  frightened  or 
malicious,  and  the  old  fairies  would  not 
like  to  have  their  ways  of  life  disturb- 
ed."    The  prince's  child  was  astonished 
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when  he  found  that  he  must  help  him-  ] 
self  to  such  meagre  fare.  He  pouted  ; 
and  wept,  but  the  fairy  paid  no  atten-  i 
tion  to  it. 


XXIV. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  it,  because 
she  recollected  only  vaguely  the  tears 
of  her  own  childhood,  and  because  she 
could  no  longer  appreciate  the  suffering 
of  which  these  tears  were  the  symbol. 
She  went  to  the  fairy  council,  and  the 
next  day  the  child  was  hungry  and  did 
not  pout.     The  dog,  who  never  pouted, 
caught  a  rabbit  and  ate  it,  hide  and  hair. ' 
At  the   end   of    three   days   the   child 
thought  that   he    could   easily   collect  i 
dead  wood,  light  a  fire,  and  cook  the  ' 
game  caught  by  his  dog  ;  but  as  he  was 
indolent  he  contented  himself  with  other 
food,  and  liked  it. 

XXV. 

After  a  short  time  he  forgot  that  men 
cooked  their  food,  and  seeing  that  his 
dog  eagerly  ate  it  raw,  ho  tasted  it  so,  | 
also,  and  satisfied  himself.  When  Zilla 
returned  from  the  fairy  council  she 
found  the  child  full  and  healthy,  but 
savage  and  dirty.  I  lis  teeth  were  white 
and  his  hands  bloody,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  dull  and  tierce.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  to  talk.  Weary  of  questioning 
where  he  was  and  why  his  life  was  so 
changed,  he  thought  only  of  eating  and 
sleeping. 

XXVI. 


my  mother,  who  is  seeking  me.**  Tlio 
fairy  replied :  "  Forget  your  mother,  and 
obey  me  only."  The  child  was  fright- 
ened, and  did  not  answer.  The  iainr 
continued  :  "  I  wish  to  make  you  happy 
and  wise,  and  to  raise  you  above  humnn 
nature."    The  child  did  not  understand. 

XXVIIT. 

The  fairy  made  another  attempt.  She 
said  to  him :  ''  Do  you  love  your  moth- 
er ?"       -     


The  dog,  however,  was  in  good  con- ' 
dition.  His  intelligence  had  grown  in  : 
the  devotion  of  his  friendship.  The 
fairy  wished  to  abandon  the  child  and 
keep  the  dog.  And  then  she  remember- 
ed the  past,  and  resolved  to  civilize  the 
child  in  her  own  way ;  but  she  must  de- 
cide to  talk  to  him,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  She  know  his  lan- 
guage ;  she  was  not  unlearned ;  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  reasons  which  should 
be  given  to  a  child  for  changing  his  in- 
stincts. 

XXVII. 

She  attempted.  At  first  slie  said  to 
him  :  "  Remember  that  you  belong  to  a 
race  inferior  to  mine."  The  chiM  remem- 
bered who  he  was,  and  answered  :  "  You 
are  an  empress,  then,  for  I  am  a  prince." 
The  fairy  replied  :  "  I  wish  to  make  you 
greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth." 
^^'*  child  answered  :  "  Give  mo  back  to 


'  Yes,"  replied  the  child.  «  Will 
you  love  me,  like  her  ?"  "  Yes,  if  you 
love  me."  "  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?" 
said  the  fairy,  smiling  at  such  audacity. 
"I  have  rescued  you  from  the  glacier 
where  you  would  have  died  ;  I  have  de- 
fended you  from  the  old  fairies  who  hate 
you,  and  hidden  you  here,  where  they 
will  not  think  of  you  more.  I  have  kissed 
you,  although  you  are  not  my  equal.  Is 
it  not  a  great  deal,  and  would  your 
mother  have  done  more  ?"  "  Yes,"  said 
the  child,  '*  she  kissed  me  every  day." 

XXIX. 

The  fairy  kissed  the  child,  who  kissed 
her  in  return,  while  he  said,  "  How  cold 
your  mouth  is !"  The  fairies  are  joyous 
and  childlike,  as  if  they  had  nothmg  to 
do  with  their  bodies.  Zilla  tried  to 
make  the  child  run  and  leap.  He  wai 
agile  and  resolute,  and  at  first  liked  to 
make  trial  of  his  powers  with  her ;  bat 
soon  he  saw  some  extraordinary  things. 
The  fairy  ran  as  swifl  as  an  arrow,  her 
strong  limbs  knew  no  fatigue,  and  the 
child  could  not  follow  her. 

XXX. 

When  she  invited  him  to  leap,  she 
gave  him  an  example  by  leaping  over  a 
cletl  in  the  rocks.  But  too  strong  and 
too  secure  against  harm  in  falling,  she 
leaped  so  high  and  so  far,  that  the 
frightened  child  went  and  hid  himself  in 
a  bush.  She  then  wished  to  teaoh  him 
to  swim  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  water, 
and  asked  for  a  boat ;  at  which  the  fairy 
laughed,  and  he,  seeing  that  she  ridiculed 
him,  feeling  himself  despised,  and  too 
much  her  inferior,  told  her  that  be  no 
longer  wanted  her  to  be  his  mother. 

XXXI. 

She  found  him  weak  and  cowardly. 
For  some  days  she  forgot  him  ;  but  when 
her  companions  asked  what  had  become 
of  }iim,  and  reproached  her  with  being 
capricious,  and  having  left  him  to  die  in 
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a  coraer,  she  ran  to  find  him,  and  show- 
ed him  to  them  alive  and  well.  ^^  It  is 
well,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  since  it  is  pos- 
sible to  end  this  afTair  without  much 
harm,  I  consent  that  he  remains  here  as 
an  animal,  living  like  the  others,  for  I 
see  very  well  that  you  can  do  nothing 
better  with  him/' 

XXXII. 

Zilla  understood  that  the  good  and 
wise  Queen  blamed  her,  and  felt  that  her 
honor  was  at  stake.  She  returned  daily 
to  the  child  ;  passed  every  day  more  and 
more  time  with  him ;  learned  to  speak 
gently  to  him ;  caressed  him  a  little  more ; 
took  more  pleasure  in  teaching  him  to 
improve  his  powers  and  exercise  his 
couraore.  She  taught  him  also  to  feed 
himself  without  bloodshed  ;  and  she  saw 
that  he  was  capable  of  being  educated, 
for  he  wearied  of  solitude,  and,  to  keep 
her  with  him,  he  obeyed  all  her  wishes, 
and  even  had  showed  caressing  graces 
which  flattered  the  self-love  of  the  fairy. 

XXXIII. 

Winter  approached,  however,  and  al- 
though the  child  dreamed  not  of  it,  al- 
though he  played  with  the  snow,  which 
gradually  approached  the  grotto  where 
the  fairy  had  lodged  him,  the  dog  began 
to  bark  and  howl  at  the  encroachments 
of  this  insensible,  ever-advancing  snow. 
Zilla  saw  that  the  child  must  be  remov- 
ed, if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  die. 
She  took  him  to  the  most  sheltered  part 
of  the  valley,  and  begged  her  companions 
to  assist  her  in  building  a  house  for  him  ; 
for  it  is  false  that  fairies  know  how  to  do 
everything  with  a  stroke  of  their  wands. 

XXXIV. 

They  know  only  how  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  themselves,  and  a  house  is 
very  useless  for  them.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  cold  or  heat  except  what  is  agree- 
aUe  to  them.  They  leap  and  dance  a 
little  more  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
entirely  free  from  suffering  in  body  and 
in  mind.  They  gambol  upon  the  ice  as 
gladly  as  upon  the  turf,  and  if  they  wish 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  April  in  January, 
they  lie  down  with  the  bears  in  their 
snowy  dens,  and  sleep  there  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  dreaming;  for  they  have 
very  little  need  of  sleep. 

XXXV. 

Zilla  could  not  trust  the  child  to  the 


bears.  They  were  not  bad  animals,  but 
in  consequence  of  feeling  and  licking  him 
they  might  have  liked  to  taste  him.  The 
young  fairies,  whom  she  invited  to  build 
him  a  lodging,  undertook  it  willing- 
ly, and  put  themselves  to  the  work, 
pell  -  mell,  with  a  great  noise.  They 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  more  beautiful 
palace  than  man  could  build,  and  having 
no  resemblance  to  his  miserable  inven- 
tions. The  Queen  sat  down  and  looked 
at  them  silently. 

XXXVI. 

One  wanted  to  have  it  very  large ; 
another,  very  small.  One  that  it  should 
be  like  a  ball,  another,  that  it  should  end 
in  a  point ;  one  that  they  should  use  only 
precious  stones,  another,  that  it  should 
be  made  of  the  feathers  of  thistle  seeds  ; 
one  that  it  should  be  uncovered  like  a 
nest,  another,  that  it  should  be  under 
ground  like  a  den.  One  brought  boughs, 
another  sand,  one  snow,  another  rose 
leaves,  one  little  pebble  flint  stones, 
another  cobwebs;  the  greater  number 
brought  nothing  but  words. 

XXXVII. 

The  Queen  saw  that  nothing  would  be 
decided,  and  that  the  house  would  never 
be  begun.  She  called  the  child  and  said 
to  him  :  "  Cannot  you  build  a  house  for 
yourself? — it  is  man's  work."  The  child 
tried.  He  had  seen  houses  built.  He 
found  stones ;  he  made  mortar  as  well 
as  he  could  out  of  clay  mixed  with  moss ; 
he  raised  the  walls  in  a  square  ;  he  made 
partitions  ;  he  interlaced  boughs  ;  he 
made  a  roof  of  reeds,  and  furnished  the 
house  with  stones  and  a  bed  of  ferns. 

XXXVIII. 

The  fairies  were  at  first  astonished  at 
the  child's  intelligence  and  industry,  and 
then  they  ridiculed  him,  saying  that  bees, 
beavers,  and  ants  were  much  better 
workmen.  The  Queen  replied  to  them 
thus :  "  You  are  mistaken.  Animals 
who  can  only  live  in  a  community  have 
much  less  intelligence  than  those  who 
can  live  alone.  A  bee  dies  if  she  cannot 
regain  her  hive ;  a  company  of  beavers 
dispersed  will  lose  the  art  of  building, 
and  are  contented  with  rough  dwellings. 
In  your  world  of  animals,  there  is  no 
person,  no  being  that  says  *  I.' 

XXXIX. 

^^  These  beings  who  live  by  a  mysteriomi 
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tradition,  continually  transmitted  with- 
out change  or  improvement,  are  inferior 
lo  the  most  miserable  and  destitute  be- 
ing who  investigates  and  combines. 
Tlierefore  man,  our  ancestor,  is  the  chief 
among  animals,  and  liis  works,  as  they 
are  the  most  varied  and  changeful,  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  See  what  his 
memory  can  accomplish ;  how  he  can 
invent  experience,  and  how  he  can  ac- 
commodate to  his  uses  the  roughest  ma- 
terials." 

XL. 

"  Would  man,  then,"  asked  Zilla,  "  be- 
come  better  and  more  skilful  if  he  lived 
in  solitude?"  "No,  Zilla;  society  is 
necessary  for  him,  but  not  a  forced  com- 
panionship. Alone  he  must  contend 
against  all  things,  and  there,  where  other 
animals  succumb,  his  mind  conquers ; 
but  he  has  a  desire  for  another  happiness 
than  mere  bodily  preservation,  and  this 
is  why  he  seeks  for  intercourse  with  his 
fellows,  that  they  may  give  his  soul  sus- 
tenance ;  and  his  need  of  others  is  still  a 
freedom." 

XLI. 

Zilla  tried  to  understand  the  Queen, 
whom  the  other  fairies  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand. They  preserved  barbarous 
notions  of  the  time  when  they  were  of 
our  nature  upon  the  earth ;  and  if,  by 
their  science,  they  understand  better 
than  formerly,  and  better  than  we,  the 
grand  universal  laws  of  reiteration,  they 
cannot  estimate  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  this  little  world,  which  is 
wearisome  to  them,  because  they  have 
no  power  to  change  anything.  They 
have  chosen  to  become  tiiemselves  un- 
changeable, and  they  must  console  them- 
selves by  despising  all  that  changes. 

XLII. 

Zilla,  thoughtfully,  resolved  to  pro- 
cure everything  for  her  adopted  child 
which  he  desired,  that  she  might  see 
what  course  he  would  take.  "  See,  your 
house  is  built,"  she  said  to  him,  "  what 
would  you  like  to  embellish  it?"  "I 
would  like  my  mother,"  said  the  child. 
"  I  will  try  to  bring  her  to  you,"  said 
the  fairy  ;  and  knowing  that  she  had  the 
power  to  do  very  difficult  things,  she 
went,  leaving  the  child  in  the  Queen's 
T)roteclion.  She  started  for  the  world 
of  men,  suffering  herself  to  be  borne 
*longr  by  the  torrent. 


xun. 

This  torrent,  from  which  flows  a  great 
river  w*hose  sourco  is  unknown  to  men, 
proceeds  from  the  glacier  where  the 
child  had  fallen.  It  separates  into  a 
thousand  silver  threads,  which  water 
and  fertilize  the  Valley  of  the  Fairies, 
and  these  reunite  at  the  entrance  of  an 
enormous  rocky  mass  which  forms  the 
natural  barrier  of  their  kingdom.  There 
the  torrent,  swollen  into  a  river,  falls  into 
frightful  abysses,  is  engulfed  in  eunlen 
caverns,  and  by  successive  falls,  reaches 
at  last,  in  unknown  ways,  the  country  in- 
habited by  men. 

xuv. 

The  fairies,  to  whom  no  harriers  are 
insurmountable,  can  leave  their  abode 
by  way  of  the  snowy  heights,  hy  the 
spires  of  the  glaciers,  or  by  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks ;  but  they  like  best  to  he  home 
along  by  the  river,  which  can  harm  them 
no  more  than  it  could  barm  a  wreath  of 
foam,  by  dashing  them  into  its  depths. 
In  a  few  minutes  Zilla  was  among  cnlti- 
vatcd  lands,  and  approached  a  village  of 
shepherds  and  woodcutters,  where  she 
saw  a  man  in  singular  clothing,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  large  stone,  addressed 
the  crowd. 

XLV. 

The  man  said:  ^' Serfs  and  vassals, 
pray  for  the  grand  duchess,  who  died  to- 
day, and  pray  also  for  the  soul  of  her 
son,  Herman,  who  perished  last  year 
among  the  glaciers  of  Mont  MandiL  The 
duchess  was  inconsolable.  €k)d  took  her 
to  himself.  The  duke  sends  alms  toyoa 
that  you  may  pray  for  both."  Therenpoa 
he  threw  gold  and  silver  to  the  shep- 
herds and  woodcutters,  who  fought  for 
it,  and  thanked  God  for  the  death  which 
had  procured  them  this  windfiilL 

XLTI. 

The  fairy,  too,  was  ^lad  of  the  death  of 
the  duchess.  ^^  The  child  will  torment  me 
no  more,"  she  thought,  *'  hy  begging  me 
to  take  him  back  to  his  mother.  I  will 
carry  him  something  to  console  him  f 
and,  spying  a  sack  of  grain,  she  made  a 
sign  for  it  to  follow  her,  and  the  sack  of 
grain,  obedient  to  the  mysterious  power 
which  dwelt  in  her,  obeyed.  A  Httle 
farther  on,  she  saw  an  ass,  and  commanded 
him  to  carry  the  sack  of  grain.  She  abo 
brought  a  little  plough,  thinking,  idfter 
what  she  had  seen  around  her,  thai  these 
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playthings  would  please  the  little  Her- 
rnan. 

XLVII. 

That,  however,  was  not  what  was 
most  valued  by  the  men  before  her.  She 
beheld  them  still  fighting  foi*  the  pieces 
of  money  scattered  on  the  ground.  She 
followed  the  herald  as  he  went  on,  with  a 
white  mule  loaded  with  aboxfuU  of  gold 
and  silver,  intended  for  the  largess  of 
the  duke's  devotion.  She  made  a  sign 
to  the  mule,  who  followed  the  ass  and 
the  plough,  and  the  herald  did  not  heed 
it.  The  fairy  had  thrown  a  charm  over 
him  and  his  attendants,  which  made 
them  sleep  on  horseback  for  more  than 
fifteen  leagues. 

XLvni. 

The  fairy  had  no  conscience  in  stealing 
these  things.  They  were  for  the  prince's 
child,  and  the  whole  country  belonged 
to  him.  Besides,  fairies  do  not  recognize 
our  laws,  nor  share  our  ideas.  They 
consider  us  as  the  greatest  thieves  in 
creation,  and  what  we  steal  from  nature 
they  think  they  have  a  right  to  take 
back  from  us.  As  they  have  little  need 
of  our  riches,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
do  not  harm  us  much.  However,  their 
whims  are  dangerous.  More  than  one 
unfortunate  has  been  hung  for  being  ac- 
cused of  their  rapes. 

XLIX. 

Zilla,  followed  by  her  booty,  returned 
toward  the  mountain,  and  knowing  of  a 
path  in  the  forest,  by  which  she,  with 
her  suite,  could  enter  the  valley  of  the 
fairies,  she  penetrated  through  the  thick- 
est of  the  pmes  and  larches.  There  she 
stopped  in  astonishment,  as  she  discov- 
ered under  her  feet  a  strange  -  looking 
being,  for  whom  she  felt  a  certain  aver- 
sion.  It  was  an  old,  withered  man, 
bearded  as  a  goat  and  bald  as  an  egg, 
with  a  monstrous  nose  and  a  black  robe 
all  in  tatters. 

L. 

He  was  apparently  dead,  for  a  vulture 
had  just  descended  and  was  beginning  to 
devour  his  hands;  but,  feeling  the  bite,  the 
dying  man  uttered  a  cry,  seized  the  bird, 
and  strangled  it ;  then  bit  it  at  the  neck, 
and  sucked  the  blood  with  a  horrible  and 
grotesque  eagerness.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  fairy  had  seen  such  a  sight — 
the  vulture  eaten  by  the  cornsA     She 


thought  it  must  be  an  act  prophetio 
of  his  powers,  and  asked  him  wny  he, 
did  it. 

LI. 

"  Good  woman,"  said  he,  "  do  not  be- 
tray me.  I  am  a  proscribed  man,  who 
am  hiding,  and  hunger  has  brought  me 
exhausted  and  dying  to  the  ground ;  but 
heaven  has  sent  me  this  bird,  which  I  am 
eating,  half  alive,  as  you  see,  having  no 
time  to  feed  myself  in  a  less  savage  man- 
ner." The  poor  man  thought  that  he 
was  speaking  to  an  old  wood  gatherer, 
for  if  it  is  not  proved  that  fairies  are 
able  to  take  any  shape,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  they  can  cause  any  kind  of  hal- 
lucination. 

Ln. 

"  Rise,  and  follow  me,"  said  she ;  "  I 
will  conduct  you  to  a  place  where  you 
can  live  without  being  discovered  by 
man."  The  banished  man  followed  the 
fairy  till  they  came  to  a  rocky  cornice, 
so  narrow  and  frightful  that  the  ass 
and  mule  recoiled  in  fear ;  but  the  fairy 
charmed  them,  and  they  passed  it.  As 
to  the  man,  so  strong  was  his  desire  to 
escape  his  pursuers,  that  he  needed  no 
charm.  He  followed  the  animals,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Fairies,  he  recognized  in  his  guide  a 
fairy  of  the  highest  rank. 

LIU. 

"  I  am  neither  a  novice  nor  an  ignora- 
mus," he  said  to  her,  "  and  I  have  stud- 
ied magic  enough  to  know  what  I  have 
to  do  with.  I  know  very  well  that  you 
lead  me  to  a  place  which  I  can  never 
leave  against  your  will ;  but  whatever 
lot  you  may  design  for  me,  it  cannot  be 
worse  than  that  to  which  I  am  con- 
demned by  man.  So  I  obey  without  a 
murmur,  knowing  too  that  resistance 
would  be  useless.  Perchance  you  will 
have  pity  on  an  old  man,  and  may  be 
curious  to  see  him  die  the  beautiful 
death  which  must  soon  come." 

LIV. 

"  You  boast  of  bein^  learned,  and  you 
are  foolish,"  replied  Zilla.  "  If  you  were 
acquainted  with  fairies,  you  would  know 
that  they  can  do  you  no  harm.  The 
great  spirit  of  the  world  has  permitted 
them  to  gain  immortality  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  respect  life,  otherwise 
vonr  race  would  have  been  extinct  long 
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ago.  Follow  me,  and  talk  no  more  non- 
sense, or  I  will  take  you  back  to  the 
place  where  I  found  you."  "  God  forbid," 
thought  the  old  man,  and,  assuming  a 
more  modest  air,  he  arrived  with  the 
fairy  at  the  new  abode  of  the  little 
Prince  Herman. 

LV. 

The  fairy  had  been  absent  an  entirfe 
day,  and  during  that  time  the  affectionate 
child  had  neither  worked,  nor  played^ 
nor  eaten.  He  expected  his  mother,  and 
thought  of  nothing  else.  When  he  saw 
the  old  man  coming,  he  ran  to  him,  be- 
lieving that  he  announced  and  preceded 
the  duchess,  "Master  Bonus,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  welcome ;"  and  recalling  his 
princely  demeanor,  he  gave  him  his  hand 
to  kiss ;  but  the  poor  tutor  was  ready  to 
drop  from  the  excitement  of  finding  the 
child  whom  he  never  expected  to  see 
again,  and  wept  with  joy,  while  he  em- 
braced him  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of 
a  peasant. 

LVI. 

Then  the  fairy  told  the  child  that  his 
mother  was  dead,  not  knowing  that  it 
would  give  him  great  pain,  and  not 
comprehending  that  a  being  who  is  sub- 
ject to  death  should  not  submit  to  the 
death  of  another  as  an  entirely  natural 
event.  The  child  wept  much,  and  told 
the  fairy  that  since  she  had  brought  him 
only  evil  tidings,  she  might  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  bringing  back  his 
tutor.  Tlie  fairy  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  left  him  in  anger.  Master  Bonus 
was  not  angry.  He  sat  down  by  the 
child,  and  wept  to  see  him  weep. 

LVII. 

Seeing  this,  the  child,  who  was  very 
affectionate,  embraced  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  keep  him  as  a 
companion,  and  have  him  hve  in  his 
house,  on  condition  that  he  would  never 
mention  his  studies.  "  Indeed,"  said 
IVIaster  Bonus,  "  since  we  are  always  to 
remain  here,  I  do  not  know  what  use 
th'jre  would  be  in  studying.  Let  us  em- 
i)loy  ourselves  in  finding  out  how  to 
live.  I  confess  I  hold  to  that,  and  if 
you  will  believe  me,  I  should  like  to  eat 
^  little,  as  I  have  fasted  for  a  long  time." 
it  that  moment  the  dog  returned  from 
'unting  with  a  fine  hare  between  his 


Lvm. 
The  dog  made  friends  with  the  tator, 
and  willingly  gave  up  his  prey,  which 
Master  Bonus  set  himself  to  cook  ;  bat 
the  fairies,  who  were  looking  on,  caused 
a  frightful  hallucination.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  broil  the  hare,  it  grew  larger, 
and  assumed  his  own  form,  so  thst  ha 
seemed  to  be  broiling  himself.  Horrified, 
he  put  the  animal  upon  the  coals,  hoping 
to  free  himself  from  his  fancy  in  pe^ 
ceiving  the  odor  of  the  broiling  meat; 
but  it  only  seemed  to  be  himself  that 
was  broiling,  and  he  even  believed  that 
he  felt  his  own  flesh  burning. 

LIZ. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  men  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  must  not  displease  the  fjuries 
he  gave  back  the  meat  to  the  dog,  and 
renounced  it  forever.  Then  he  went  oat 
to  collect  roots,  fruits,  and  grain,  and 
made  so  ample  a  provision  ^r  winter, 
that  the  house  was  filled,  and  there  was 
hardly  room  lefl  for  them  to  sleep.  And 
then,  afraid  of  being  robbed  bj  the 
fairies,  and  imagining  that  he  knev 
enough  of  magic  to  inspire  them  with 
respect,  he  made  some  symbolical  figures 
out  of  earth,  and  placed  them  upon  the 
roof. 

LZ. 

But  his  science  was  false,  and  his  sym- 
bols so  barbarous  that  the  fairies  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  except  in  thinking 
them  very  ugly,  and  laughing  at  them. 
Seeing  them  in  good  humor,  he  gained 
courage  to  ask  where  he  could  prooore 
some  working  tools,  without  wnich,  it 
was  impossible,  he  said,  to  do  anything^ 
Thereupon  they  led  him  to  a  grotto^ 
where  they  had  piled  up  a  maas  of  arti- 
cles stolen  by  them  in  their  exodrsipnii 
and  abandoned  when  they  had  aatiiSed 
their  curiosity. 

LZI. 

Master  Bonus  was  astonished  at  find- 
ing there  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  mixed  up  with  things  ut- 
terly worthless.  What  he  first  aoogfat 
was  a  copper  pan,  dishes,  and  tODflS. 
He  drew  them  forth  from  among  m 
mass  of  jewels  and  costly  stufls.  He  aJso 
discovered  bags  of  meal,  some  dried 
sweetmeats,  and  a  ewer  and  basin.  Ho 
scarcely  looked  at  the  books  and  wriUng 
desks.    *'  We  will  take  care  of  tbe  bo^ 
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first,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  after  that  the 
mind  may  claim  its  nourishment,  if  it 
likes." 

Lxn. 

In  company  with  Herman,  he  made 
several  journeys  to  the  grotto,  which 
the  f-iiries  considered  their  museum,  but 
which  he  called  simply  the  storehouse. 
He  there  found  everything  required  for 
making  butter,  cheese,  and  pastry.  Her- 
man discovered  quantities  of  delicacies, 
which  he  carried  away ;  and  Master 
Bonus,  after  numerous  attempts,  learned 
to  make  dainties  at  which  a  bishop 
might  have  licked  his  fingers.  And  in 
the  sweet  employments  of  good  sleeping 
and  good  eating,  the  tutor  forgot  his 
days  of  misery,  and  did  not  trouble  the 
young  prince  with  teaching  him  to  read. 

LXIIT. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  came  to  see 
the  establishment,  and,  as  several  of  her 
companions  were  displeased  at  seeing 
two  human  beings  instead  of  one,  she 
said  to  them  :  "  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  trouble  yourselves ;  the  man  is 
old,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  he  is 
needed  by  Herman's  childhood.  Besides, 
he  is  a  curious  animal,  and  the  care 
which  he  takes  of  his  body  seems  to 
me  worth  our  study.  Observe  all  this 
man's  inventions  for  self-preservation. 
But  he  lacks  neatness,  and  I  wish  that 
he* were  comfortably  clothed." 

LXIV. 

She  called  Master  Bonus,  and  said  to 
him :  "  Your  worn  -  out  robe  and  this 
child's  tattered  garments  offend  my  eyes. 
Busy  yourself  a  little  less  with  kneading 
cakes  and  inventing  creams.  If  you 
cannot  sew  or  spin,  search  in  the  grotto 
for  some  new  clothing,  so  that  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  in  these  rags."  "  Cer- 
tainly, madame,"  replied  the  pedagogue, 
hiding  his  fear  under  an  air  of  gallantry ; 
"it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  and  I  will 
spare  no  pains  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  you." 

LXV. 

But  he  found  no  garments  for  his  own 
sex  in  the  fairy  storehouse,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  begged  Milith, 
an  old  rairy,  almost  idiotic,  having  drank 
the  cup  at  the  moment  of  her  dotage, 
to  help  him  clothe  himself.  Milith  was 
pleased  at  being  consulted,  and,  as  no 
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one  else  did  hei»  this  honor,  she  took 
the  tutor  into  her  friendship,  and  gave 
him  one  of  her  new  dresses,  made  of 
good  colored  wool,  and  a  cap  of  the 
same,  with  a  red  border;  and,  thus 
dressed  like  a  woman.  Master  Bonus 
looked  like  a  tall  and  very  ugly  fairy. 

LXVI. 

*  Then  little  Regis,  who  passed  by, 
thought  him  so  ridiculous  that  she 
laughed  an  hour ;  but,  still  lauofhing,  she 
persuaded  him  to  let  her  takelthe  child, 
whom  she  wished  to  wear  one  of  her 
own  dresses;  and  when^she  had  him  in 
her  own  hands,  she  washed  and  per- 
fumed him,  arranged  his  hair,  crowned 
him  with  flowers,  put  on  him  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  and  a  gold  belt,  in  which 
she  fastened  the  thousand  folds  of  his 
rose  colored  petticoat,  and  then  thought 
he  was  so  beautiful,  that  she  wanted  to 
make  him  sing  and  dance,  while  she  ad- 
mired her  work. 

Lxvir. 
Herman,  too,  thought  himself  beauti- 
ful, and  was  delighted  with  his  per- 
fumed robe ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
obedience,  and  refused  to  dance,  which 
made  Regis  angry.  She  snatched  off 
his  necklace,  tore  off  his  robe,  and,  like 
the  fantastic  fairy  that  she  was,  she  rum- 
pled his  hair,  stained  his  face  with  the 
juice  of  a  black  grain,  and  left  him  thor- 
oughly ashamed,  almost  naked,  and  furi- 
ous at  being  utterly  impotent  to  injure 
the  fairy  in  return. 

LXVIII. 

Master  Bonus,  however,  seeing  the 
anger  of  little  Regis,  ran  away.  Her- 
man, rejoining  him,  reproached  him  for 
having  tied  from  such  a  tiny  fairy,  and 
for  having  no  more  courage  than  a 
chicken.  "  I  should  be  courageous  and 
bold  if  I  had  not  you  to  defend,"  replied 
the  tutor.  "  You  know  very  well  that 
you  cannot  defend  yourself.  Fairies, 
even  when  no  bigger  than  mice,  are 
very  formidable  bemgs,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  endure  their  caprices  without 
opposing  them. 

LXIX. 

"  As  to  myself,  I,  who  should  be  roast- 
ed at  a  slow  fire  if  I  lefl  them,  have  deter- 
mined to  bear  all  the  caprices  of  these 
ladies,  and  if  they  had  ordered  me  to 
dance,  I  would  have  done  it,  and  cut  up 
capers  along  the  way."    The  ehitd  fe& 
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that  there  was  reason  in  what  his  tutor 
said,  but  despised   him  none  the  less  : 
reason  does  not  always  advise  what  is 
most  beautiful.    He  ran  to  find  Zilla  and 
tell  her  of  his  mishap,   and  show  her' 
how  he  had  been  abused.     Zilla  turned  ^ 
red  with  indignation,  and  led  him  to  the  | 
Queen  to  make  complaint  against  Regis.  | 

LXX.  I 

"  You  have  deserved  it  all,"  said  the 
Queen  to  Herman.  "  You  sustain  so  poor- 
ly the  dignity  which  your  race  attributes 
to  you,  that  no  one  would  credit  it. 
You  live  less  nobly  than  a  wild  beast, 
for  ho  is  contented  with  what  he  finds ; 
but  your  preceptor  and  yourself  care 
only  to  whet  your  appetites  in  order 
to  enhance  your  natural  hunger.  You 
think  no  more  of  nourishing  your  souls 
than  if  you  were  nothing  but  mouth  and 
stomach.  You  are  really  despicable,  and 
do  not  excite  in  me  the  slightest  in- 
terest." 

LXXI. 

The  child  was  mortified,  and  Zilla  un- 
derstood that  the  Queen's  lesson  was 
meant  for  her  more  than  for  the  child. 
She  told  Herman  that,  if  ho  wished  to 
loarn,  she  would  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  him,  and  then  taking  him  away 
with  her,  she  selected  for  him  a  white 
woollen  tunic,  in  which  she  dressed  him 
in  a  worse  fashion  than  Regis  had  done, 
and  then  she  gave  him  a  coat  of  skins 
to  wear  when  running  in  the  forest, 
and  arms  to  defend  himself  from  the 
wild  beasts,  who  might  menace  him  as 
ho  grew  larger  ;  but  she  made  him  swear 
never  to  shed  blood  except  in  defending 
his  life. 

LXXII. 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  book,  and 
told  him  that  when  he  could  read  it, 
she  would  take  pains  to  teach  him  de- 
lightful things,  which  would  make  him 
happy.  Herman  went  to  find  Master 
Bonus,  and,  with  a  truly  heroic  kick, 
threw  the  cakes  he  was  making  into  the 
fire.  "I  do  not  want  to  be  despised 
any  longer,"  said  he.  "  I  wish  no  lon- 
ger to  make  a  god  of  my  stomach.  I 
want  to  be  handsome  and  proud,  and 
receive  compliments.  I  oraer  you  to 
teach  me  to  read.  I  wish  to  be  taught 
to-morrow." 

Lxxm. 

Master  Bonus  obeyed  with  a  sigh ;  bat 


the  child  did  not  know  how  to  read  on 
the  morrow,  and  was  angry,  and  said: 
^*You  do  not  know  how  to  teach  me. 
Perhaps  you  are  ignorant.  If  so,  retain 
these  servant's  clothes,  which  befit  you, 
do  the  cooking,  and  call  yourself  Mistress 
Bona.  I  will  come  back  and  sup  and 
lodge  at  your  hotel,  but  I  will  go  else- 
where to  seek  the  honor  of  my  race 
and  the  learning  which  gives  happiness.*' 
And  he  departed  with  his  dog,  leavbg 
the  tutor  stupefied  at  such  language. 

LXXIV. 

When  Zilla  saw  the  child  so  resolate 
and  submissive,  full  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, repeating  without  nnderstandinx 
the  words  which  he  had  heard  the  Qoeen 
address  to  her,  she  was  astonished  at 
seeing  the  power  which  self-love  exe^ 
cised  over  his  youthful  soul,  and  vbe 
wished  to  try  herself  to  instmct  bim. 
She  found  him  so  attentive  and  so  intel- 
ligent that  she  liked  the  task,  and  keep- 
ing him  longer  with  her  day  by  day,  she 
could  hardly  do  without  his  ooinpany. 

LXXV. 

When  the  sun  shone,  she  walked  witli 
him,  and  taught  him  the  secret  of  the 
divine  things  of  nature,  the  history  of 
light  and  its  marriage  with  plants,  the 
mystery  of  stones  and  the  langn^;e  of 
waters,  the  way  of  governing  the  wild- 
est animals,  of  making  trees  and  rqckK 
follow  her,  of  evoking  by  song  immste- 
rial  powers,  of  making  sparks  fly  from 
her  nngers,  and  of  talking  with  the  q[H^ 
its  hidden  under  the  earth. 

LXXVL 

By  moonlight  she  taught  him  the  sym- 
bolical language  of  night,  the  history  of 
the  stars,  and  the  way  of  moanting 
clouds  in  dreams.  She  taught  him  how 
to  separate  himself  from  his  body,  and 
to  see  with  the  magic  eyes  whidi  bIm 
made  him  find  in  drops  of  meadow  dew. 
She  told  him  also  wnat  the  milky  way 
is  made  of,  and  sometimes  she  maae  him 
forsake  his  own  real  sel^  and  walk  in 
the  silent  spaces  under  the  highest  moon- 
tains. 

When  the  wind  and  snow  and  nh 
threatened  to  stupefy  the  mind  of  hat 
pupil,  she  led  him  into  the  mjateriom 
grottos,  where  the  fidries  inio  iKn- 
serve  the  mystic  fire  consented  to  wbA 
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him  to  some  of  their  interviews.  There 
be  learned  to  converse  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
absent,  to  see  through  the  thickest  rocks, 
to  measure  the  height  of  heaven  with- 
oat  looking  at  it,  to  weigh  the  earth  and 
the  plants  in  an  invisible  balance,  and  a 
thousand  other  marvellous  secrets  which 
are  child's  play  to  fairies. 
Lxxvin. 
When  Herman  had  learned  all  these 
things,  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  he 
was  so  handsome,  so  amiable,  so  well 
educated,  and  everv  way  so  agreeable, 
that,  if  the  faines  had  been  capable  of 
loving,  they  would  every  one  of  them 
have  been  in  love  with  him;  but  their 
appetites  are  so  well  regulated  by  the 
impossibility  of  dying,  that  they  cannot 
aspire  to  any  deep  human  sentiment ; 
even  friendship  is  denied  them,  as  causing 
sorrow  and  disturbing  the  perfect  and 
monotonous  equilibrium  of  their  being. 

LXXIX. 

What  remains  to  them  of  humanity  is 
proportioned  exactly  to  their  power  of 
feehng  emotion  without  pain  or  duration. 
Thus  they  are  imperious  and  irascible ; 
iMit  they^soon  forget,  and  are  only  the 
better  for  it.  They  have  many  coquet- 
ries and  jealousies,  but,  being  always  at 
liberty  to  forget  if  they  like,  ana  to 
lay  aside  their  care  and  spite  when  they 
are.  tired  of  them,  they  trouble  them- 
selves about  nothing,  and  rejoice  at 
nothing.  They  know  nothing  of  happi- 
ness, and  consequently  do  not  seek  it. 
What  could  they  do  with  it  ? 

LXXX. 

They  do  not  enjoy  science  as  we  do, 
because  they  use  it  only  in  defending 
themselves  from  the  misfortunes  of  ig- 
norance, without  knowing  the  joy  of 
defending  others  by  it.  When  they  had 
taught  little  Herman  they  congratulated 
themselves,  because  he  had  become  a 
companion  and  almost  an  equal,  but  they 
were  every  moment  saying  to  each 
other,  to  prevent  loving  him,  "  Do  not 
forget  that  he  must  die."  However,  if 
be  complimented  one  of  them,  another 
pouted,  and  he  bad  to  console  her  by 
oomplimenting  her  still  more. 

LZXXI. 

Which  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
siilj  or  yain,  but  they  prided  themselves 


highly  on  having  conquered  by  science  a 
mode  of  existence  which  renders  them 
proof  against  our  sufferings.  Zilla  was 
the  most  jealous  of  them  all,  because 
she  had  claims  upon  Herman,  or  thought 
she  had  ;  and  when  he  praised  the  gayety 
of  Regis  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Queen, 
Zilla  treated  him  coldly,  and  recollected 
what  a  trifling  thing  a  human  child  was 
in  comparison  with  herself. 

LXXXII. 

Herman,  however,  loved  her  more 
than  all  the  others,  and  looked  upon  her 
as  his  mother;  but  he  was  timid  and 
proud,  and  heard  around  him  so  little  of 
the  language  of  love,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  dream  of  loving  any  one  more 
than  himself.  He  went  from  time  to 
time  to  see  Master  Bonus,  who  kept  on 
inventing  dainties,  and  was  not  unhappy 
in  his  solitude,  except  that  now  and 
then  the  fairies  amused  themselves  by 
tormenting  him. 

LXXXIII. 

They  caused  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
hallucinations.  Sometimes  he  thought 
himself  a  woman,  and  imagined  that  an 
Ethiopian  wanted .  to  sell  him  to  tht* 
Eastern  caliphs.  Then  he  hid  himself 
in  the  rocks  till  he  was  hungry,  which 
was  a  great  evil  for  him.  At  another 
time^  Regis  persuaded  him  that  she  was 
in  love  with  him,  and  enticed  him  to  a 
rendezvous,  where  he  was  tossed  and 
beaten  by  invisible  hands.  All  this  was 
to  punish  him  for  pretending  to  magic, 
and  for  allowing  himself  gross  and  pue- 
rile incantations. 

Lxxxrv. 

For  the  rest,  he  fared  well,  and  grew 
fat,  and  did  not  look  very  old,  for  fairies 
are  good  at  heart ;  and  when  they  had 
tired  or  frightened  him,  they  gave  him 
sleep  and  appetite  to  make  up  for  it. 
Herman  tried  to  feel  interest  in  his  con- 
dition, but  finding  him  so  selfish  and  so 
positive,  he  left  him  in  disdain.  The 
only  being  who  showed  a  true  friendship 
for  the  child  was  his  dog,  and  when  the 
eyes  of  this  faithful  creature  seemed  to 
say,  "I  love  you,"  Herman  wept,  he 
knew  not  why. 

LXXXV. 

But  the  dog  became  so  old  that  one 
day  he  could  not  rise  to  follow  his  mae- 
ter.  Herman  was  friehtened,  and  ran 
to  find  Zilla.    ^^My  dog  is  going  to 
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die,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  prevent  it." 
"  I  cannot,"  she  replied ;  '*  everything 
on  earth  must  die,  except  fairies." 
"Prolong  liis  life  a  few  years,"  said 
Herman  ;  |,"  you  can  do  more  difficult 
things  than  that.  If  my  dog  should  die, 
what  would  become  of  me?  I  love  him 
better  than  anything  on  earth  except  you, 
and  I  cannot  live  without  his  friend- 
ship." 

LXXXVI. 

"  You  speak  like  a  fool,"  said  the 
fairy.  "  You  may  love  your  dog,  since 
men  must  be  foolish  enough  to  love 
something,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say 
that  you  love  me,  since  you  apply  the 
Kame  words  to  your  dog.  If  your  dog 
dies,  I  will  find  another,  which  you  will 
love  as  much."  "  No,"  replied  Herman  ; 
"  I  do  not  want  another  after  him,  and 
since  I  must  not  love  you,  I  will  hence- 
forth love  nothing  but  death." 

LXXXVII. 

The  dog  died,  and  the  child  was  in- 
consolable. Master  Bonus  could  not 
comprehend  his  grief,  and  the  fairies  de- 
spised it.  Then  Herman  in  his  irritation 
felt  what  was  wanting  in  this  fairy  king- 
dom. He  was  fondled  and  instructed, 
protected  and  loaded  with  benefits,  but 
he  was  not  loved,  and  he  loved  no  one. 
Zilla  endeavored  to  divert  him,  by  lead- 
ing him  with  her  to  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  mountain.  She  admitted 
him  with  herself  into  the  marvellous 
palace  which  the  fairies  build  and  de- 
stroy in  an  hour. 

LXXXVIII. 

She  showed  him  pyramids  higher  than 
Himalaya,  and  glaciers  of  diamond  and 
carbuncle,  castles  w^hoso  walls  were 
made  only  of  flow^ers  interwoven,  porti- 
cos and  colonnades  of  flame,  gardens 
of  jewels,  where  the  birds  sang  songs 
which  ravished  the  mind  and  senses ; 
but  Herman  was  already  too  wise  to  take 
these  things  in  earnest,  and  one  day  said 
to  Zilla:  "These  are  only  fancies;  and 
the  things  you  show  me  have  no  reality." 

LXXXIX. 

She  tried  to  charm  him  by  a  still  more 
beautiful  dream.  She  led  him  to  the 
moon.  For  a  moment  he  was  pleased, 
and  then  wanted  to  go  to  the  sun.  She 
redoubled  her  invocations,  and  they 
^^nt  to  the  sun.    Herman  felt  no  inter- 


est in  what  he  saw.  He  said  continually 
to  the  fairy :  "  Yon  make  me  dream,  yoa 
do  not  make  me  live."  And  when  he 
awoke,  he  said:  "I  remember  nolbiDg; 
it  is  as  if  I  had  seen  nothing." 

xc. 
Ho  was  seized  with  melancholy.  The 
Queen  saw^  that  he  was  pale  and  depress- 
ed. "  Since  you  cannot  love  heaven," 
said  she,  "at  least  try  to  love  the 
earth."  Herman  meditated  on  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  He  remembered 
that  Zilla  had  once  given  him  grain,  a 
plough,  an  ass,  and  a  mnle.  He  labored, 
sowed  and  planted,  and  took  pleasure  in 
finding  how  fertile,  tractable,  and  motb- 
erly  is  the  earth.  Master  Bonus  wu 
delighted  at  having  daily  to  ^ind  grain 
and  make  bread. 

xd. 

But  Herman  did  not  understand  the 
pleasure  of  mere  eating  ;  and,  after  see- 
ing what  the  earth  gave  back  in  return 
for  what  man  lends  her,  he  asked  no 
more  of  her,  and  returned  to  what  she 
freely  gave  him.  The  Queen  eiaid  to  him: 
'^  The  torrent  is  not  always  clear.  Since 
the  last  storms,  it  wears  away  its  banki; 
and  there,  where  you  like  to  swim,  it  ■ 
full  of  rocks  and  slime.  Try 'to  direct 
its  course.  Endeavor  to  love  the  water, 
shiee  you  no  longer  love  the  earth.** 

XCII. 

Herman  directed  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  restored  its  beauty,  its  harmo- 
nious voice,  its  light  motion,  its  sweet 
repose  in  the  little  cup  of  the  lakes ;  bB% 
at  last,  having  no  more  orders  to  g^veiti  ' 
he  found  it  too  submissive.  He  tore 
down  the  sluices  he  had  made,  and  took 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  water  resume  itt 
freedom,  and  begin  its  rayagea  aisain. 
''  What  caprice  is  this  ?  "  asked  Zilla. 
'^  Why,"  said  he,  ^^should  I  tyranniie  over 
the  water  ?  Becaiue  I  cannot  behsei^ 
fieed  Ibe  hated  f^^ 

xcm. 

Zilla  thought  her  son  very  nngratefidi 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  oentariei^ 
was  seriously  dissatisfied.  **I  wish  to 
forget  him,"  she  said  to  the  Qaeeo,  **6r 
he  gives  me  more  trouble  than  he  ii 
worth.  Permit  me  to  take  him  henoey 
and  restore  him  to  the  sodety  of  his 
equals.  You  said,  truly,  that  I  should 
become  tired  of  him,  and  old  TMBa  wii 
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right  in  reproving  me  for  my  protection 
and  caresses." 

xciv. 

**  Do  what  you  wish,"  said  the  Qaeen ; 
**  but  remember  that  the  child  will  now 
be  unhappy  with  man,  and  that  you  can- 
not forget  him  as  quickly  as  you  hope. 
We  have  no  right  to  destroy  anything, 
yet  you  have  destroved  something  in  his 
soul."  "What  isUat?"  asked  ZilU. 
**  Ignorance  of  the  good  which  he  cannot 
possess.  Try  to  banish  him,  and  you 
will  see!  "  "  See  what,  since  I  wish  to 
Bee  him  no  more  ?  "  "  You  will  see  him 
in  yoar  mind,  for  he  will  reproach  him- 
self, and  this  phantom  will  cry  after  you, 
day  and  night." 

xcv. 

Zilla  did  not  understand  what  the 
Queen  said  to  her.  Never  having  done 
wrong,  even  before  drinking  the  cup,  she 
had  no  fear  of  the  remorse  of  which  she 
had  no  knowledge.  At  liberty  to  carry 
out  her  fancies,  she  said  to  Herman : 
"  You  are  not  happy  here  ;  do  you  wish 
to  return  to  your  own  people  ?  "  Her- 
man had  wished  it  a  thousand  times,  but 
had  never  dared  to  speak  of  it,  lest  he 
should  seem  ungrateful  and  displease 
Zilla.  Surprised  at  the  proposal,  he 
doubted  if  she  were  in  earnest. 

xcvi. 

"Your  will,"  he  replied,  "shall  be 
mine."  "  Very  well,"  said  she,  "  go  and 
find  Master  Bonus,  and  I  will  lead  you 
forth  from  our  domain."  It  was  im- 
possible to  induce  Master  Bonus  to  leave 
the  Valley  of  the  Fairies.  He  threw 
himself  at  the  Queen's  feet,  saying :  "  Do 
you  wish  me  to  go  and  end  my  life  in 
suffering?  Have  I  offended  any  one 
here  ?  I  live  only  on  vegetables  and 
meal.  I  respect  your  mysteries,  and 
never  come  near  your  altars.  Let  me 
die  where  I  am." 

XCVII. 

Ho  was  permitted  to  remain,  and 
Herman,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  man, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  need  of  his 
tntor,  set  out  alone  with  Zilla.  When 
they  came  to  the  frightful  rocky  para- 
pet, which  no  man  dared  attempt 
from  without,  she  wished  to  keep  him 


from  dizziness  by  a  charm.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  familiar  with  this  path.  I 
have  followed  it  more  than  once,  and  I 
could  have  escaped  long  ago."  "  Why 
have  you  remained,  then,  against  your  * 
will?"    said  Zilla.      Herman   did  not 


answer. 


XCVIII. 


He  was  sorry  that  the  fairy  asked  him 
this  question.  She  ought  to  have  di- 
vined that  nothing  but  respect  and  affec- 
tion had  detained  him.  Zilla  understood 
his  proud  silence,  and  grew  sad  at  the 
thought  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making; 
but  she  had  resolved  to  make  it,  and 
kept  on  walking  before  him.  When  they 
reached  the  bound  where  they  were  to 
separate,  she  gave  him  the  gold  which 
she  had  once  stolen  from  the  herald  of 
the  duke,  his  father,  and  offered  to  the 
child  as  a  plaything.  Then  he  had  dis- 
dained it,  and  now  he  smiled  and  took  it 
without  pleasure. 

xcix. 

"  You  could  not  do  without  it,"  she 
said.  "  Here  you  have  no  right  to  take 
anything  upon  the  earth.  You  must 
observe  the  conditions  of  exchange." 
Herman  did  not  understand  her.  She 
had  disdained  to  teach  him  the  laws  and 
usages  of  human  society.  It  was  too 
late  to  warn  him  of  the  evils  awaiting 
him  in  this  new  world.  Besides,  Her- 
man did  not  listen  to  her.  He  was  like 
one  intoxicated,  for  his  soul  was  impa- 
tient for  its  flight ;  but  his  intoxication 
was  full  of  bitterness,  and  he  restrained 
himself  from  weeping. 

c. 

If  the  fairy  at  this  moment  had  said  to 
him :  "  Will  you  return  with  me  ?  "  he 
would  have  loved  and  blessed  her ;  but 
she  hardened  her  heart  against  all  weak- 
ness ;  her  eyes  were  dry  and  her  words 
cold.  Herman  felt  that  it  was  only  a 
shadow  which  he  had  loved,  and,  doing 
violence  to  himself,  he  bade  her  fare- 
well. When  she  had  disappeared,  he 
sat  down  and  wept.  Zilla,  turning,  saw 
it,  and  was  about  to  call  him  back ;  but 
must  she  not  forget  him,  since  she  could 
not  make  him  happy  ? 

[to  be  oontznusd.] 
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Fraser^  Magazine. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  INDIA. 

Thb  most  conflicting  opinions  appear  . 
to  exist  on  the  subject  of  our  military  ; 
requirements  in  India.     Some  speakers 
in  the  House  liave  contended  that  the  : 
number  of  British  troops  ought  to  be  ' 
reduced ;  others  maintain  that  no  reduc- 
tion is  possible ;  and  some  even  go  so  far  = 
as  to  advocate  an  increase  of  the  British 
establishment.     Wo  propose,  in  this  pa- ; 


per, 


to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is 


really  an  important  subject,  and  endeavor 
to  suggest  some  data  to  enable  English- 1 
men  who  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  India  to  form  their  own  opinions  ' 
on  it. 

Like  most  matters  connected  with  In- 
dia, this  has  probably  been  looked  at 
hitherto  too  much  from  an  exclusively 
Indian  point  of  view.  We  were  so  long 
accustomed  to  think  of  India  simply  as 
the  preserve  of  the  East  India  Company,  | 
that  even  now,  when  the  old  regime  has  j 
passed  away,  and  we  have  been  compel- ' 
led  to  acknowledge  practically  that  we  \ 
ought  to  legislate  for  India  as  an  integral ' 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  we  still  un- 
consciously relapse  into  the  old  grooves, 
and  look  at  Indian  questions  as  if  they 
could  concern  India  alone  and  be  without 
influence  on  national  interest.  This  mis- 
take strikes  an  observer  more  strongly 
in  India  than  at  home.  The  Court  of 
Directors  has  been  replaced  in  London 
by  the  Indian  Council,  under  a  Secretary 
of  State;  but  the  local  government  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as 
it  was  formerly.  It  is  composed  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  men,  and  is  nni- 
nijited  almost  wholly  by  the  old  ideas. 
The  reorganization  of  the  army  since  the 
mutiny  is  the  work  of  these  men,  and 
bears  very  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
old  mischievous  notion  of  legislating  for 
India  with  little  or  no  regard  to  imperial 
interests. 

Our  proposed  subject,  then,  embraces 
the  consideration  of  the  military  require- 
menis  of  India,  (i)  with  reference  to  the 
country  itself,  (2)  with  reference  to  the 
empire  at  large. 

The  physical  features  of  Indian  ge- 
ography are  sufliciently  remarkable. 
The  peninsula  is  completely  bounded 
by  mountains ;  from  near  Kurrachee  on 
'^be  west  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  on 


the  east,  oar  frontier  is  everywhere 
marked  by  ranges,  in  great  part  ex- 
tremely loily,  and  generally  difficult  and 
nearly  impracticable.  The  peninsula  it- 
self consists  of  the  plaia  country  trtr- 
ersed  by  the  huge  water  -  systems  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganses  and 
]3rahmapootra  on  the  east ;  and  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  more  or  less  elevated 
and  broken  table-land  which  fills  up  the 
quadrangle  bounded  by  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  country  presents  nowhere  material 
obstacles  to  communication,  except  where 
a  large  river  has  to  be  crossed.  But  ib» 
Indian  rivers  are  generally  very  seriou 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  coniraunicadon. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  violent  and  nnce^ 
tain  in  current,  and  they  either  cnt 
through  rock,  or  flow  over  loose  and 
shitling  soil.  Navigation  is  accordingly 
rendered  diflicult,  either  by  rapids  or 
sandbanks.  Permanent  bridges  do  not 
exist,  with  the  few  exceptions  created 
by  railways ;  the  rivers  are  crossed  hy 
ferry,  except  that  during  some  five 
months  of  the  year  bridges  of  boats  are 
available  on  the  principal  roads. 

The  coast  line  is  deficient  in  good  ha^ 
bors.  There  are  four,  which  alone  de- 
serve mention  in  a  rapid  general  sketch. 
Of  these  Bombay  is  the  only  really  good 
one ;  Kurrachee  is  the  next  best,  and 
capable  of  improvement ;  Madras  is  only 
an  open  road  ;  and  the  approach  to  Cal- 
cutta is  diflicult,  not  to  say  dangerooSp 
A  better  and  safer  harbor  has  been  pro- 
posed in  another  branch  of  the  GaD^e^ 
at  Port  Canning,  about  thirty  miks 
from  Calcutta;  but  the  deadly  natare 
of  the  climate  has,  as  yet,  prevented  it 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

The  richest  and  altogether  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  country  is  thatwhidi 
extends  from  Calcutta  to  Feshawur,  and 
comprises  the  whole  valley  of  the  Granges 
and  the  Punjab.  The  grand  trunk  rmid, 
before  railways,  the  most  important  line 
of  communication  in  India,  traverses  this 
whole  region,  and  Is  kepi  iu  aduiiraUe 
order.  The  communications  between 
large  and  important  places  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  fair  throughout  the  country; 
but  the  cross  and  by  -  roads  are  impe^ 
feet,  and  liable  to  very  serious  damage 
in  the  rains. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
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in  Indian  railways ;  though  far  less  than 
might  be  wished.  Those  lines  which 
principally  demand  notice  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  : 

1.  The  East  Indian  railway,  from  Cal- 
cutta along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  The  Scinde  and  Punjab  line,  from 
Kurrachee  to  Lahore,  and  thence  east- 
ward, to  connect  with  the  East  Indian 
railway. 

3.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  from 
Bombay,  joining  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way, through  Central  India,  at  two 
points,  near  Benares  and  Agra,  and  the 
Madras  lines  through  the  Deccan. 

4.  The  Madras  railway,  connecting 
Madras  with  the  western  coast,  near 
Calicut. 

The  last-named  line  is  complete ;  the 
remainder  are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  progress. 

These  lines  are,  however,  we  believe, 
at  present  only  single ;  and  the  rolling 
stock  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  inade- 
quate even  for  the  ordinary  traffic.  The 
Scinde  line,  which  is,  for  military  pur- 
^  poses,  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
India,  as  giving  us  the  most  direct  com- 
munication between  England  and  the 
Punjab,  is  the  most  backward  of  all. 
One  portion,  from  Kurrachee  to  Kotree 
on  the  Indus,  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time ;  and  another,  from  Mooltan  to  La- 
hore, has  been  completed  in  the  last  year. 
But  between  these  points,  a  distance  of 
some  four  hundred  miles,  including  the 
passage  of  the  Indus  and  Lower  Sutlej, 
intervenes,  which  forms  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  march.  The  steamers  on 
the  Indus  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  railway  over  this  im- 
portant gap. 

When  this  entire  railway  system  is 
completed,  we  shall  have  communication 
between  each  of  the  four  main  harbors 
of  India  by  a  network  of  lines,  which 
will  place  every  part  of  the  country 
within  reasonably  easy  marching  dis- 
tance from  the  rail  at  one  point  or  other. 

Fortresses,  in  the  European  sense,  do 
not  exist  in  India.  At  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  there  are  small  bastioned 
forts,  but  not  intended  for  large  garri- 
sons, or  calculated  to  offer  any  prolong- 
ed resistance  to  regular  attack.  And, 
besides  numerous  old  native  forts  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  we  have  strong 
places  of  more  importance — as  at  Delhi 


and  Allahabad.  Bat  we  are  so  thorough- 
ly, superior  in  the  field  to  any  native 
enemy,  that  fortified  places  have  far  less 
importance  in  India  tnan  they  assume  in 
European  operations. 

As  regards  the  political  geography  of 
India,  there  is  only  one  native  State  of 
any  conseauence  (the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions) withm  our  territory;  but  there 
are  various  minor  principalities,  inde- 
pendent or  protected.  None  of  these, 
however,  not  even  the  Nizam,  have  any 
military  power  which  can  virtually  affect 
our  position,  or  need  be  taken  largely 
into  account  in  estimating  our  military 
requirements. 

Of  our  neighbors  there  are  two,  be- 
sides   the   Burmese  Empire,  powerful 
enough  to  demand  special  consideration 
— the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  which  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas 
overhangs  our  main  line  of  communica- 
tion from  Calcutta  to   the  northwest; 
and  Affghanistan,  on  our  extreme  north- 
west frontier.     The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries   are    remarkable  for   warlike 
qualities   among    our   mountain   neigh- 
bors, who  again  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  people  of  the  plains  by  apti- 
tude for  war.     Either  power,  united  in 
spirit  and  formally  at  war  with  us,  would 
require  a  very  considerable  display  of 
force ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  a  war  against  our  Indian  neighbors, 
we  are  obliged  to  meet  them  very  much 
on  their  own  terms  and  in  their  own  dif- 
ficult country.     It  is  this  fact  which  has 
given   such  large   dimensions  and  fac- 
titious importance  to  such  small  wars  as 
those  of  Umbeyla  and  Bhootan.     It  is 
not  the  actual  relative  strength  of  the 
enemy,  which    would    be    insignificant 
enough,  if  we  could  bring  it  fairly  face 
to  face  with  us,  but  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  ground,  where  we  must 
fight  them  very  much  when  and  how 
they  please,  and  the  considerations  of 
supply,  transport,  and  communication, 
which  make  these  little  wars  so  expen- 
sive and  troublesome.   And  these  things 
must  in  reason  be  borne  in  mind,  whether 
in  estimating  the  services  of  those  who 
have  brought  such  wars  to  a  successful 
issue,  or  the  standard  of  our  future  re- 
quirements. 

Our  most  formidable  foe  in  India,  how- 
ever, is  the  native  of  India.  We  have 
no  desire,  in  this  purely  military  sketch, 
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to  touch  on  political  matters  more  than  to  occupy  the  strategically  important 
necessary  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  points  in  the  country  ;  2,  That,  in  coniid- 
be  denied,  and  which  must  not  be  evaded,  oration  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  oar  Bub- 
that  our  administration  of  the  country  j  jects,  a  considerable  reserve  force,  in 
has  not  reconciled  the  people  to  our  rule. '  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the  points 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  sullenly  '  which  wo  must  occupy,  should  be  mab- 


and  passively  disinclined  towards  us ; 
the  fanatical  portion  is  bitterly  and  im 
placably  hostile;  and  there  is  a  large 
seething  mass  of  crime  and  turbulence, 
which  finds  its  account  in  ordinary  times 


tained. 

Wo  have  said  above,  that  this,  as  all 
other  questions  relating  to  India,  should 
not  be  looked  at  exclusively,  or  even 
principally,  from  a  local  point  of  view. 


in  suppressed  disaffection,  and  would  on  India  is  only  a  portion  of  our  empire, 
occasion  seek  it  but  too  readily  in  open  and  general  national  interests  claim  pri- 
hostility.  ,  mary  consideration.     We  are  obliged  to 

IJut  here  again  we  are  the  favorites  of  keep  garrisons  in  various  other  parts  of 
fortune.  From  the  hills  of  Ilagara  to  the  Last.  Wo  maintain  them  at  tlie 
Cape  Comorin,  from  the  half- Thibetan  Cape,  Australia,  New-Zealand,  Mauri- 
inhabitant  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  wild  ;  tins,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  and  we 
Belooch,  among  all  the  varied  races  shall  probably  before  long  have  to  occu- 
which  throng  the  plains  and  mountains  [  py  Vancouver's  Island  with  a  military 
of  Ilindostan,  there  is  probably  none  ,  force.  In  one  or  other  of  these  countries 
which  does  not  hate  us.  But  if  they  j  we  are  almost  always  engaged  in  war, 
hate  us  well,  they  hate  each  other  better ; ;  which  requires  an  addition  to  the  ordi- 
and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  [  nary  garrison.     We  ought,  therefore,  to 


distrust  each  other  cordially.     The  na-  j 
tive  potentates  whom  we  have  discrown- 
ed in  fact  where  not  in  name  ;  the  native 
aristocracy,  whose  privileges  we  have  ■ 
interfered    with,    and    whose    pleasant- 
practices  of   extortion  and   oppression 
we  have  interrupted  ;  the  peasant,  whom  , 
we  have  vainly  tried  to  raise — all  hate ; 
us  with   more   or  leas   intensity.     But' 
they,  each  and  all,  seek  their  own ;  and 
they,  each  and  all,  know  this  of  their 
brethren.     So  that,  even   setting  aside 
the  old  animosities  of  race  and  religion, 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  general  com- 
bination against  us. 

We  have,  then,  undisturbed  communi- 
cation with  India,  while  we  hold  our 
present  position  as  a  maritime  power. 
We  have  at  least  four  available  harbors, 
as  bases  of  operation,  whence  we  can 

Eush  our  forces  into  the  country.    We 
ave  fairly  good,  and  daily  improving, 
lines  of  operation  from  those  bases  to  all 
parts  of  the  interior.    We  hold  various  1 
strong  points  in  the  country  itself.     We  I 
are  smgularly  little  exposed  to  attack  | 
from  without.    And  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  divided,  if  disaffected,  popula- 
tion ;   which  is,    moreover,   under   our 
actual  rule.    These  facts  are  to  give  the 
measure  of  our  requirements,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  as  regards  India  itself; 
ind  it  appears  from  them — 1,  That  a  very 
derate  number  of  troops  would  suflSco 


have  ready  at  some  convenient  spot,  a 
reserve  force  from  which  we  may  rapidly 
detach  reenforcements  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  India  is,  except  on  sanitary 
grounds,  the  most  convenient  point  for 
the  station  of  our  reserve  for  the  whole 
East. 

The  principal  consideration,  however, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  that  our 
Eastern  possessions  must  not  absorb  an 
undue  proportion  of  oar  necessarily 
small  army.  Not  only  is  the  strength 
of  our  standing  army  limited  by  our 
general  fmanciai  necessities,  but  there 
is  difficulty  in  these  days  in  obUuning 
recruits  under  the  voluntary  system.  £ 
would  be  preposterous,  therefore,  for 
English  statesmen  to  allow  the  national 
power  to  be  straitened,  and  its  prestige 
imperilled,  by  locking  up  in  India  more 
troops  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Local  interests  are  too  apt  to  assame 
exaggerated  proportions  m>m  a  loeal 
point  of  view ;  and  none  but  the  most 
obvious  and  well -proved  requirementf 
should  be  admitted  in  fixing  the  number 
of  our  troops  for  Eastern  service. 

National  interests,  then,  and  nationil 
considerations,  fix  the  maximnm  limit  to 
which  our  forces  in  the  East  shoold  be 
carried,  while  the  minimum  is  determiih 
ed  by  the  positive  necessities  of  onr  posi- 
tion. And  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  chances  may  put  a  strain  upon  our 
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power  in  Europe,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  measure  of  economizing  our  forces 
in  the  East  should  receive  the  earliest 
and  most  careful  attention. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  general  principles  which  should 
determine  the  amount  of  our  military 
force  in  India*  and  we  believe  that 
those  principles  will  be  accepted  as 
sound,  and  calculated  to  make  a  com- 
paratively small  army  sufficient  for  our 
requirements.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
go  into  aU  the  details  of  the  question  ; 
but  our  remarks  would  be  very  incom- 
plete without  some  further  and  more 
particular  consideration  of  our  absolute 
necessities,  and  the  present  state  of 
things.  And  as  our  remarks  on  exist- 
ing arrangements  must  of  necessity  be 
more  or  less  cntical,  we  should  premise 
that  the  decision  of  military  questions 
in  India  rests,  not  with  military  authori- 
ties, either  in  that  country  or  at  home, 
but  with  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India.  This  sounds  so  anomalous  that 
it  will  appear  almost  incredible;  but 
it  is  not  less  the  fact.  Everywhere 
else  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  respon- 
sibility of  military  arrangements  to 
military  men.  They  are  instructed  what 
they  have  to  provide  for,  and  what 
means  are  at  their  disposal ;  they  make 
their  arrangements,  and  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  success  or  failure.  But  it  is 
different  in  India ;  the  choice  of  a  sta- 
tion, the  construction  and  armament  of 
a  fortress,  the  distribution  of  troops, 
the  constitution  of  a  force  for  active 
operations,  the  means  of  military  com- 
munication, are  all  matters  of  primary 
military  importance ;  but  they  are  not 
in  India  determined  primarily  on  mili- 
tary grounds  or  by  the  military  authori- 
ties. These  are  indeed  generally  con- 
sulted at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  of  form,  and 
their  opinions  are  allowed  little  weight. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
government  of  India  is  wholly  respon- 
Bible  for  all  arrangements  affecting  the 
amount  of  force  we  keep  up  in  the 
country. 

It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  that 
amount  must  be  very  largely  affected 
by  judicious  or  injudicious  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
force ;  its  distribution  through  the  coun- 
try ;  the  sites  and  character  of  the  men's 


barracks  ;  the  means  of  rapid  communi- 
cation and  artificial  defence. 

The  composition  and  organization  of 
the  native  army  is  a  most  important 
element  in  determining  the  minimum  to 
which  the  British  part  of  the  force  can 
be  safely  reduced.  We  must  assume 
that  the  population  from  which  the 
native  troops  are  drawn  is  more  or  less 
disinclined  to  our  rule ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  the  native  army  is  not 
wholly  reliable.  It  is,  then,  essential 
that  we  should  seize  every  means  in  our 
power  to  neutralize  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  a  force,  which,  to  be  worth  en- 
tertaining, must  be  trained  to  a  high 
degree  of  military  efficiency.  The 
means,  fortunately,  lie  largely  to  our 
hand.  We  know  that  the  differences 
and  antipathies  of  race  and  religion 
in  India  almost  secure  us  from  any 
universal  combination  against  our  rule  ; 
that,  in  an  outbreak  of  Mohammedans, 
we  could  reckon  with  some  confidence 
on  the  fidelity  of  Mnhrattas,  Sikhs,  and 
Goorkhas  ;  that  the  Pathans,  Goorkhas, 
and  Beloochees  would  be  ready  enou<»h 
to  go  with  us  against  the  Sikhs ;  and,  in 
general,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  circumstances  which  would  unite  all 
races  against  us. 

If  anything  could  smooth  over  the 
natural  hostility  of  race,  and  combine 
natives  of  all  sorts  against  us,  it  would 
probably  be  the  esprit  de  corps,  the 
kaineradschaft,  which  is  very  apt  to 
grow  up  among  men  of  the  same  regi- 
ment. For  this  reason,  among  others, 
it  seems  very  questionable  if  the  present 
system,  of  each  regiment  being  com- 
posed of  men  of  different  castes,  is  a 
Avisc  one.  Certainly  it  is  not  approved 
by  some  very  high  authorities  —  men 
who  combine  good  practical  sense  with 
Indian  experience. 

Another  point  which  seems  open  to 
remark  in  the  constitution  of  the  native 
army,  is  its  militia  character.  The  men 
are  enlisted  with  too  much  view  to  local 
service.  The  armies  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies serve,  as  a  rule,  only  in  their 
respective  presidencies;  and,  when  there 
is  occasion  for  service  out  of  India,  vol- 
unteers have  to  be  specially  called  for. 
That  the  natives  of  India,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  are  not  averse  to  foreign  service, 
especially  where  there  is  any  prospect 
of  plunder,  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
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in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  probable 
tliat,  if  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  pay 
were  given  to  corps  enlisted  for  general, 
than  for  local  service,  the  objections  of 
native;?  would  be  found  to  yield  before 
the  practical  argument.  The  advantages 
of  the  change  in  national  interests  are 
too  obvious  to  require  remark. 

Indian  officers  are  at  variance  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  regular 
and  irregular  systems — that  is,  that  for- 
merly prevailing  in  the  army  and  that 
which  obtains  since  the  mutiny  in  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay.  The  fact  probably  is 
that  under  the  present  system  corps 
have  too  few  officers,  while  under  the 
old  one  the  powers  of  commanding  offi- 
cer over  their  men  were  not  sufficiently 
direct  and  despotic.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  both  objections  should  not 
be  avoided. 

Since  the  mutiny  the  artillery  is  ex- 
clusively British,  and  no  portion  of  the 
native  troops  is  armed  WMth  the  Enfield — 
arrangements  which  call  for  unqualified 
ai)])roval.  ]5ut  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice,  and  most  emphatically  to  con- 
demn, the  organization  of  the  Punjab 
irregular  force.  This  force,  intended  for 
service  beyond  the  Indus,  is  composed 
of  the  three  arms,  is  entirely  native, 
and  almost  wholly  Mohanmiedan.  It  is 
a  comparatively  late  creation,  and  one 
for  which  no  valid  military  cause  can 
be  shown  ;  while  it  is  open  to  all  the 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the 
ol(l  Bengal  army,  and  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  that  the  men  are  a  very 
superior  description  of  fighting  animal. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  native 
army  holds  equally  with  regard  to  the 
police,  with  the  addition  that  the  latter 
force,  being  more  loosely  disciplined  and 
less  isolated  from  the  population,  is  more 
open  to  adverse  influences  than  the  for- 
mer. It  bears  a  very  indifferent  charac- 
ter, even  in  India,  and  its  thorough  reor- 
ganization on  a  sound  footing  is  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  strength  at  which  the  native 
army  should  be  maintained  is  closely 
connected  with  financial  considerations. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  just  now 
why  the  number  of  native  troops  and 
police  should  not  be  fixed  simply  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  revenue. 

The  British  force  must  bo  in  propor- 
tion to  the  native  ;  but,  if  the  latter  is 


judiciously  constituted,  it  may  safely  be 
in  considerable  excess  of  the  former— 
perhaps  some  three  to  one  ;  and  the 
military  requirements  of  the  country 
are  little  likely  to  demand  so  large  a 
native  army  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  keep  the  British  contingent 
up  to  the  necessary  strength.  The 
duties  of  the  latter  should  be  to  ocenpy, 
in  requisite  force,  all  important  strategi- 
cal points ;  while  the  former  should  be 
used  for  the  detached  duties  all  over  the 
country,  the  necessity  of  which  is  still  a 
cardinal  article  of  faith  with  the  Indian 
civilian. 

]5ntish  troops  ought  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  to  hold,  m  no  greater  force 
than  is  essential,  such  points  as  are  of 
primary  strategical  importance — such  as 
the  harbors  which  form  the  means  of 
communication  with  England  —  the 
bridges,  where  main  roads  or  railways 
cross  large  rivers — ^fortresses  and  arse- 
nals— and  the  strong  forts  which  may 
occasionally  be  desirable  for  controlling; 
large  native  cities.  The  stations  of  all 
English  soldiers,  which  are  not  required 
for  these  purposes,  should  be  selected 
with  exclusive  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
siderations, and  the  facility  for  rapid 
concentration  on  points  of  permanent 
military  value. 

The  correctness  of  these  principles 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  military 
men  ;  they  have  been  recommended  by 
the  highest  military  talent,  and  accepted 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  English  pnolic. 
Yet  they  are  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
Indian  government.  And  it  is  not  too 
strong  language  to  characterize  this  dis- 
regard as  evidencing  a  wanton  waste  of 
the  resources  of  England  no  less  than 
of  the  life  of  the  English  soldier.  There 
are  at  present  some  seventy  thousand 
British  troops  in  India.  In  the  Bengal 
presidency  there  are  thirty- three  regi- 
ments of  infantry  distributed  at  thirty- 
three  principal  stations,  besides  detach- 
ments; of  these  only  two  and  a  half 
regiments  are  in  the  hills,  and  at  three 
stations  only  does  the  infantry  garrisun 
consist  of  more  than  one  regimeut. 
There  is  not  one  hill  station  in  the 
presidency  for  British  cavalry  or  artil- 
lery, which  are  scattered  aboat  the  face 
of  the  country  even  more  than  the 
infantry,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  sound 
military  principles.  Nor  is  this  arrange- 
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ment  an  old  one,  which  we  might  hope 
to  see  shortly  revised ;  it  is  one  only 
just  introduced  and  not  yet  wholly  car- 
ried out.  These  facts  distinctly  fix  upon 
the  Indian  government  the  charges  of 
wasting  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country  bjr  neglect  of  strategical  princi- 
ples, and  imperilling  the  life  and  ruining 
the  health  of  British  soldiers  by  a  disre- 
l^rd  of  the  sanitary  measures  urged 
irom  home. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  facts 
the  consequences  of  keeping  English 
soldiers  in  the  plains — we  will  only  quote 
one  case  at  present.  In  a  certain  station, 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Bengal 
plains,  an  English  regiment*  has  this 
year  been  stationed.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
best-conducted  corps  in  the  army,  the 
health  of  the  men  is  not  injuriously 
atfected  by  intemperance.  There  were 
in  that  regiment  a  short  time  ago  two 
hundred  men,  or  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  in  hospital ;  there  was  one  officer 
tit  for  duty,  the  remainder  being  on  the 
sick  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  medical 
officers  succumbed  to  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  entailed  upon  them.  All  this 
occurred  at  a  healthy  station,  and  in  a 
regiment  already  acclimatized  and  in  no 
way  predisposed  to  disease  ;  nor  was  it 
the  result  of  any  unusual  epidemic.  The 
season  has  certainly  been  more  than 
commonly  hot ;  but  such  seasons  are  of 
periodical  recurrence  in  India  ;  and  the 
circumstance  is  not  an  unfair  specimen 
of  what  takes  place  in  India,  little  as 
people  at  home  probably  realize  the  fact. 

The  system  of  dispersing  British 
troops  in  small  bodies  about  the  country 
is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
antiquated  strategy  which  sought  to 
secure  a  long  line  by  posting  a  corporal's 
party  at  every  milestone.  It  has  been 
adhered  to  with  extreme  pertinacity  in 
India,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and 
one  is  forced  to  believe  that  Indian 
authorities  imagine  it  to  be  necessary. 
No  reason  for  it  has  ever  been  given,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  ;  but  it  is  so  palpably 
opposed  to  all  sound  military  principle, 
that  the  reasons  for  maintaining  it  ought 
to  be  distinctly  and  publicly  stated.  An 
able  and  eloquent  writer  has  urged,  in 
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a  recent  article,  that  England  should 
withdraw,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
European  politics,  and  confine  her  mis- 
sion to  the  East,  He  argues  that  we 
have  in  India  a  faithful  and  entirely 
trustworthy  ally,  which  has  no  aims  of 
her  own,  and  whose  resources  are 
wholly  at  our  disposal.  This  ought 
undoubtedly,  to  be  the  case ;  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  argues  a  waste  of  the  national 
power.  But,  practically,  India  is  at 
present  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength  to  England.  As  long  as 
it  is  pretended  that  seventy  thousand 
British  troops  must  be  kept  in  the 
country,  solely  for  the  security  of  our 
rule,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  India  for 
assistance,  or  to  see  in  her  any  thing  but 
a  heavy  drag  upon  our  resources.  And 
as  long  as  the  deplorable  system  of  dis- 
persing British  troops  in  ^all  bodies 
about  the  country  is  allowed  to  continue, 
so  long  must  we  keep  an  extravagantly 
large  force  in  India,  and  so  long  must 
we  be  content  to  stand  before  the  world 
with  our  right  arm  tied,  and  to  pocket 
the  affronts  which  our  powerless  attitude 
may  provoke. 

Circumstances  have  recently  placed  in 
very  strong  light  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Indian  government  clings  to 
this  system.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
on  the  army  in  India,  whose  report  was 
published  in  1863,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  third  of  the  British 
troops  should  be  in  the  hills.  This  rec- 
ommendation IS  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
entirely  ignored.  Not  a  single  measure 
can  be  pointed  to  which  even  indicates 
any  intention  of  giving  effect  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  citing  instances  of  action  the 
very  reverse  of  that  contemplated. 
Judging  from  its  acts,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  Indian  government  must 
have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  the 
Indian  plains  to  be  especially  salubrious, 
unless,  perhaps,  to  the  highest  function- 
aries. It  appears  to  be  desirable  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  spend 
the  hot  weather  at  Simla,  but  that  all 
other  ranks,  from  generals  of  divis- 
ion downwards,  are  far  better  in  the 
plains.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  cli- 
mate, which  seems  to  respect  the  rules 
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of  precedence  obtaining  in  the  country  ; 
ana  should  have  been  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  sanitary  conditions 
which  affect  the  Governor-General  and 
ComTnander-in-Chief,  and  render  it  desir- 
able for  them  to  spend  the  hot  weather 
in  the  hills,  would  have  held,  though 
possibly  in  a  minor  degree,  of  their  sub- 1 
ordinates  of  all  grades.  But  as  there  is  ' 
no  public  opinion  in  India,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Supreme  Government  escapes 
question  ;  and  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one  instance,  which  will 
enable  people  at  home  to  judge  of  its 
mode  of  dealing  with  matters  which  af- 
fect the  British  soldier. 

It  appeared  lately  that  the  space  in 
barracks  allotted  for  the  men's  sleeping 
rooms  was  so  confined  that  their  health 
must  inevitably  suffer.  It  naturally  sug- ! 
gested  itself  to  ordinary  men  that  the 
readiest  and  most  effectual  remedy  would 
be  to  remove  a  number  of  men  to  the 
hills.  The  measure  actually  ordered  by 
government  was  to  divert  the  space 
intended  for  the  recreation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  men — their  reading  rooms, 
libraries,  etc. — from  these  most  neces- 
sary purposes,  and  turn  them  into  dor- 
mitories. Such  a  measure  could  never 
have  been  contemplated,  much  less  or- 
dered, by  men  who  knew  or  cared  any- 
thing about  the  soldier's  welfare.  Bar- 
rack life  in  India  is  necessarily  tedious, 
and,  in  the  hot  season,  almost  insupport- 
able. Occupation  out  of  doors  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  only  means  the  soldier 
had  of  breaking  the  hideous  monotony 
of  the  long  exhausting  day  he  sought 
in  these  places  of  recreation.  To  close 
them  was  to  condemn  liim  to  an  exist- 
ence which  was  simply  intolerable,  and 
almost  to  force  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
drink.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this,  taken 
alone,  proves  its  authors  utterly  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  autliority  over  British 
soldiers  ;  it  is  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  con- 
demn the  Indian  government  as  reckless 
of  the  soldier's  life  and  efficiency ;  and 
demands  that  the  management  of  all 
military  matters  should  be  withdrawn ' 
from  it. 

We  do  not  imply  that  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  government,  a  delib- 
erate wish  to  deprive  the  soldier  of  what 
^   necessary  to   his  comfort  and  well-  ■ 
jeing  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  see-  ■ 
ng  that  there  is  a  culpable  amount  of  ' 


ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  his  in- 
terests. The  British  soldier  is  precioas 
to  England,  if  not  to  India ;  and  itisnot 
to  be  endured  that  his  health  and  wel- 
fare, his  efficiency,  and  oflea  his  life^ 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Bjstem  of 
habitual  mismanagement.  Were  the  in- 
stance which  we  have  jnst  quoted  a  soli- 
tary one,  we  should  be  slow  to  draw  so 
strong  a  conclusion  from  it ;  but  it  is  no 
unfair  specimen,  though  a  striking  one. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  for  the 
soldier's  good  in  India — and  a  great 
deal  has  of  late  years  been  attempted — 
has  originated  with,  and  been  urged  by, 
the  military  authorities  ;  by  the  ladian 
government  his  interests  are  habitually 
misunderstood,  and  treated  as  of  second- 
ary importance.  Not  only  is  he  kept 
unnecessarily  in  the  unhealthy  plain,  bnt 
his  barracks  are  for  the  most  part  badly 
situated  and  badly  built ;  and  any  ex- 
pense, having  his  welfare  for  its  object, 
IS  scrutinized  in  an  illiberal  spirit  and 
grudgingly  doled  out.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  is 
dealt  with  at  home  can  fail  to  be  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  indifference,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  which  prevails  in  In- 
dia. We  do  not  believe  that  any  tho^ 
ough  and  sufficient  reform  in  this  direc- 
tion can  be  expected  from  the  Indian 
government.  Pressure  from  home  might 
produce,  for  a  time,  a  certain  amount 
of  action  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  look  for  such 
a  changed  spirit  as  would  insure  habitual 
and  systematic  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  withdrawing  from  the  local  authori- 
ties the  entire  control  and  management 
of  military  matters. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  last  subject  which  we  have 
indicated  as  influencing  the  amount  of 
the  English  force  to  be  kept  in  India — 
the  means  of  communication  and  artifi- 
cial defence.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
we  have  already  observed  that  the  means 
of  communication  in  India  are  generally 
fair.  We  must  look  anxiously  to  the 
progress  of  the  railways  which  are  to 
perfect  our  military  position.  But,  as 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  private  ente^ 
prise,  they  are  less  likely  to  snffcr  un- 
necessary delay  than  if  they  were  under 
construction  by  government  Only  it 
is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the 
lines  with  reference  to  military  pozpoaea 
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should  be  determined  by  competent  mil- 
itary authority  ;  that  of  the  lines  al- 
ready planned,  has,  we  believe,  been  ju- 
diciously selected. 

Arsenals  and  fortresses  must  of  course 
be  in  the  plain  country  for  the  sake  of 
ready  accessibility.  And  for  this  reason, 
as  they  must  be  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  they  must  be  as  few  as  possible. 
The  considerations  which  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  fixing  their  sites  are  strateg- 
ical, sanitary,  and  lastly  political.  They 
should  never  be  near  large  native  cities. 
A  greater  military  mistake  could  hardly 
be  committed  than  that  of  placing  them 
in  a  position  where  they  would  incur 
even  the  slightest  risk  of  falling  into  hos- 
tile hands.  Large  native  cities  are  the 
hot-beds  of  disaffection  in  the  country  ; 
and,  however  great  the  expense  of  the 
change  might  be,  our  arsenals  ought,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  to  be  removed  from 
their  neighborhood.  This  point  has  not, 
we  believe,  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. It  is  one  of  great  moral  and 
material  importance. 

Our  military  position  in  India  is  re- 
markable, then,  tor  combining  more  than 
common  strategical  advantages  with  a 
wide  margin  of  possible  danger.  We 
have  uninterrupted  communication  with 
England  and  throughout  the  country  ; 
we  hold  all  the  points  of  military  value 
in  it;  and  we  are  infinitely  superior  in 
military  qualifications  to  our  possible 
foes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  is 
of  enormous  extent,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  uncer- 
tain dimensions  in  any  part  of  it  at  any 
time*  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a 
combination  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  difference  of  good  or  bad  military 
arrangements  would  tell  more.  Under 
the  conditions  given,  a  good  general 
would  obtain  perfect  security  with  a 
moderate  expenditure  of  the  national 
power,  while  a  bad  one  would  waste  the 
latter  and  miss  the  former. 

The  difference  is  far  too  serious  to  be 
a  light  matter  to  England.  She  totters, 
as  It  is,  on  the  loily  pinnacle  of  Euro- 
pean influence,  which  was  her  inheritance 
from  a  former  generation.  The  shadow 
of  her  power  has  grown  less,  because  its 
strength  and  substance  are  no  longer  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  demands  on 
them.  Friends  and  foes  alike  are  well 
aware  that  her  purposes  nowadays  are 


less  direct  and  decided  than  they  were, 
her  will  less  independent,  and  her  bearing 
less  commanding.  It  is  not  to  the  growth 
of  a  love  of  peace  that  this  change  can 
be  wholly  attributed.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  less  disposed  than  formerly  to  war  , 
but  this  is  owing  rather  to  the  much 
wider  extent  of  our  present  interests,  the 
larger  claims  on  our  resources,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  we  have  in  manning 
our  fleets  and  armies,  than  to  any  ex- 
traordinary progres3  of  peace  principles. 
It  is  not  now  that  England,  looking  to 
the  steady  tide  of  emigration  from  her 
shores,  the  enormous  extent  of  her  pos- 
sessions scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  the  compact  strength  of  her 
rivals,  can  afford  to  waste  her  soldiers, 
or  accept,  without  narrow  scrutiny,  the 
claims  for  men  which  India  makes. 

The  subject  is  professional,  but  its  im- 
portance is  national.  It  must  be  techni- 
cal in  its  details,  and  therefore  unattrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  But  the 
broad  question  is,  whether  England  shall 
or  shall  not  be  able,  on  an  emergency, 
to  withdraw  forty  thousand  of  her  troops 
from  the  East.  We  believe  that  under 
certain  arrangements  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible. But  we  also  believe,  and  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief,  that 
it  is  not  possible  so  long  as  the  control 
of  military  matters  in  India  is  left  to  the 
local  government. 

One  remark  more,  and  wo  have  done. 
It  would  naturally  be  expected,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  ordinary  military  matters  in  In- 
dia, that  the  conduct  of  active  operations 
would  be  little  satisfactory.  The  present 
war  with  Bhootan  furnishes  an  instance 
to  our  hand.  We  state  a  fact,  which  is 
notorious  enough  in  India,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief not  only  did  not  ap- 
prove, but  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
both  the  plan  of  operation  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  force  which  made  the  late 
unfortunate  expedition.  His  opinion 
was  disregarded  :  the  government  of 
India  decided  on  a  line  of  action,  singu- 
larly little  calcnlated  to  attain  the  desired 
object,  and  certain  to  expose  our  troops 
at  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the 
year  to  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  cli- 
mate in  India.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quences have  followed ;  and,  when  the 
bill  for  this  little  war  comes  before  Par- 
liament, some  inquiry  may  well  be  made 
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as  to  the  expenditure  of  human  life  which 
has  taken  place,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  might  have  been  avoided. 


London  Quarterly  Rerlew. 
TIIE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAXD* 

Toe  third  great  church  of  this  fjeriod 
is  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  existing 
choir  and  lady  chapel  of  which  were  be- 
pun  in  1224.  The  Norman  church  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  fire  in  1202.  It 
was  afterwards  restored  ;  but  during  a 
great  storm  of  wind  in  1221,  its  "lesser 
towers  "  fell,  and  probably  ruined  the 
choir.  Rich  offerings,  however,  had 
been  pouring  in  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Wulfstan,  before  which  King  John  had 
been  buried  in  1216  ;  and  the  wealth 
thus  acquired  was  sufficient,  at  any  rate, 
to  commence  the  rebuilding.  There  are 
some  peculiarities  at  Worcester,  espe- 
cially the  ornamentation  of  the  tympana 
in  the  triforium  arches,  their  double  ar- 
ciide,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  wall  arcades,  which  strongly  recall 
Lincoln,  and  render  it  highly  probable 
that  its  architects  had  sought  mspiratiou 
from  the  work  of  that  cathedral,  then 
nearly  approaching  completion.  Wor- 
cester is  hardly  entitled  to  take  rank 
among  English  cathedrals  of  the  iirst 
class  ;  but  it  contains  many  portions  of 
extreme  interest,  and  its  Early  English 
work  especially  has  never,  we  think,  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Thus,  through  all  the  tumult  and  dis- 
traction of  the  thirteenth  century — that 
great  century  which  saw  the  gaining  of  so 
many  steps  towards  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  England,  and  which  was  so 
fruitful  of  results  throughout  Europe- 
Pointed  or,  as  it  seems  better  to  call  it, 
"  Gothic "  architecture  won  its  even 
way,  gradually  developing  itself  from 
the  plate  tracery  and  stiff  leafage  of 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  to  the  elaborate 
mouldings  and  natural  foliage  which 
characterize  the  change  from  Early 
English  to  the  first  period  of  Decorated 
— a  change  which  first  becomes  dis- 
tinctly evident  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  "  With  all  its  grace,"  says 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  **  Early  English 
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has  about  it  an  indescribable  primneBS. 
It  may  remind  the  poet  of  Pallas  Athene ; 
but  Pallas  Athene  never  suffered  herself- 
to  be  wooed."*  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  Early  English  in  its  first  development, 
and  especially  true  of  Salisbury.  The 
grace  may  occasionally  predonunaie 
over  the  "primness,"  as  it  certainly 
does  in  Bishop  Eustace's  most  beautifu 
Galilee  porch  at  Ely,  built  probably  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  episcopate,  which 
extended  from  1198  to  1215  ;  and  per- 
haps in  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy's  ni8» 
-1204)  work  in  the  retrochoir  of  Win- 
chester, which  at  anjr  rate  calls  for 
notice  as  one  of  the  earlieet  examples  of 
the  style.  We  must  refer  our  readeni 
to  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  both  Gali- 
lee and  Retrochoir,  which  Mr.  Jewit( 
has  furnished  to  the  JIandbookSj  and 
leave  them  to  form  their  own  conclor 
sions;  but  he  would  be  a  danug  critic 
who  should  venture  to  assert  the  superi- 
ority of  Early  English  to  the  style  of 
the  following  period,  into  which  it  slow- 
ly developed.  Still,  we  would  by  no 
means  seek  to  undervalue  the  vigor  of 
thought  and  of  imagination  whi^  pro- 
duced the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  fresh,  exuberant  life — the 
daring  and  the  devotion  of  the  age- 
found  one  means  of  expression,  amooff 
many  others,  in  its  architecture ;  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  inven- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  style  does  not 
suggest  higher  qualities  than  the  carry- 
ing onward  of  that  style  to  new  dew 
opment  and  to  more  entire  perfection. 

The  transition  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated  was  so  gradual  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  mark  any  distinct  period  of 
change.  The  north  transept  of  Hoeford 
Cathedral  (1282-1287)  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  which  we  scarcely  know 
whether  to  assign  to  the  dose  of  the  first 
division,  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second.  The  unusual  (nearly  triangular) 
form  of  its  arches,  and  its  pure,  lofty  wis* 
dows,  give  an  especial  interest  to  tlui 
transept,  in  which  once  stood  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  Cantilupe  (Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 1275-1282),  the  last  En^Ushinan 
canonized  before  the  Reformation.  ^ 

The  two  cathedrals  which  auMtflntne- 
ly  belong  to  the  Decorated  period  an 
Exeter  (choir  and  nave,  1808-1869)  and 


*  Condaded  Drom  page  £86. 
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Lichfield  (nave,  lady  ctapel,  and  presby- 
tery, 1250-1325).     Much  of  York  Mins- 
ter (nave  and  chapter-house,  1285-1345) 
is  of  this  period,  as  are  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,    and    chapter  -  house    of   Wells 
(1293—1826)  ;  and  Ely,  besides  its  famous 
octagon   (1322-1328),  has  one  portion 
(the  western  bays  of  the  choir,  the  build- 
ing of  which  was  begun  in  1338,  of 
which  Mr.  Jewitt  gives  us  an  admirable 
woodcut  showing  the  minutest  details) 
so  wonderfully  rich  and  graceful  as  to 
make  us  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the 
most  exquisite  piece  of  Decorated  work 
to  be  found  in  England.     But  all  these 
cathedrals  have   other  portions   which 
either  overshadow  the  Decorated  work 
by  their  importance,  or  are  far  more  ex- 
tensive.    The   Early  English  transepts 
and  the  stately  Perpendicular  choir  of 
York  dwell  on  the  recollection  far  more 
than  its  nave.     Ely  has  its  colossal  Nor- 
man piers  and  triforiam  ;  and  Wells  the 
remarkable  Early  English  work  we  have 
already  noticed.     Exeter  and  Lichfield 
alone  are  mainly,  almost  entirely.  Deco- 
rated.    Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  began,  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of   the  thirteenth   century,   a 
series  of  new  w^orks  which   led  to  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  Norman  cathe- 
dral of  Exeter,  and  to  the  erection  of  the 
present  church.    Bishop    Bronescombe 
built  part  of  the  existing  lady  chapel, 
which  was  completed  by  his  successor, 
Bishop  Quivil  or  Wyville  (1280-1291). 
The  Norman  choir  and  nave  disappeared 
as  the  works  of  Bishop  Walter  Staple- 
don  (1308-1326,  the  founder  of  "  Staple- 
don's  Inn,"  now  Exeter  College,  in  Ox- 
ford,  and   the  murdered   treasurer    of 
Edward  II.)  and  of  Bishop  Grandisson 
(1327-1369,  the  most  magnificent  prel- 
ate who   ever  filled  the  see)  advanced 
and  were  completed.    The  west  front  of 
Exeter,  with  its  ranges  of  apostles,  saints, 
and  kings,  must  probably  be  assigned  to 
Orandisson's  successor,  Thomas  Bran- 
1370-1394).    The  work  was 


thus  in  progress  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  during 
which  the  Decorated  style  not  only  un- 
derwent great  changes  but  the  Perpen- 
dicular was  fully  developed ;  yet  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  work 
of  both  Stapledon  and  Grandisson  (we 
mast  except  Brantyngham's  west  front) 
represents  only  the  firpt  or  geometrical 


period  of  the  style.  This  agrees  best 
with  the  date  of  Bishop  Quivil's  episco- 
pate ;  and  although  he  is  only  recorded 
as  the  builder  of  part  of  the  lady  chapel, 
we  believe  that  he  furnished  plans  for 
the  entire  cathedral,  which  were  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  by  his  successors. 
The  "  minute  sumptuousness  "  (by  which 
expression  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  charac- 
terizes the  cathedral)  pf  Exeter  must  at 
once  strike  every  observer.  The  exqui- 
site windows  of  the  nave,  said  to  exhibit 
a  greater  variety  of  (geometrical)  tracery 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  building 
in  the  kingdom ;  the  minstrel's  gallery, 
nowhere  so  perfect  or  so  rich,  although 
other  examples  do  occur,  at  Wells  and 
at  Winchester ;  the  carved  bosses  of  the 
roof,  which  extends  unbroken  from  the 
western  door  to  the  east  end  of  the 
choir ;  and,  above  all,  the  matchless  cor- 
bels of  leafage  which  support  the  vault- 
ing shafts,  contribute  to  produce  such 
an  impression  of  graceful  oeauty  as  we 
shall  look  for  in  vain  in  many  a  church 
of  far  more  important  dimensions ;  and 
Bishop  Grandisson  was  scarcely  wrong 
in  declaring  to  the  Pope  (John  XXII.) 
that  the  "  Church  of  Exeter,  when  com- 
pleted, would  exceed  in  beauty  every 
other  of  its  kind  {in  genere  sua)  in 
France  or  England." 

Exeter  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  example 
of  the  retention  of  geometrical  forms 
so  long  after  the  style  had  completely 
changed.  This  is  sufficiently  remarkable 
in  its  window  tracery ;  but  it  is  even 
more  striking  to  find  that  the  sculptured 
foliage,  for  which  this  cathedral  is  espe- 
cially distinguished,  the  greater  part 
of  which  must  have  been  worked  dur- 
ing the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Grandis- 
son in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, retains  that  exact  imitation  of  na- 
ture which  is  characteristic  of  sculpture 
executed  during  the  last  years  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  earliest  of  the  four- 
teenth. The  use  of  really  natural  foliage, 
Mr.  Scott  tells  us,  is  very  seldom  found 
after  this  period ;  and  it  marks,  he  con- 
tinues, ^^  if  I  may  so  say,  the  resting-place 
between  the  conventionalism  of  approach 
to,  and  the  conventionalism  of  departure 
from,  nature;  the  conventionafism  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  vigor  and 
of  lassitude."*    In  Exeter    Cathedral, 

*  GUanmffa  from  WntnUruter  Abbey ^  p.  68. 
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liowever,  nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  imitation  of  nature  in  the  long 
corbels  which  carry  the  vaulting  shafts 
of  both  nave  and  choir.     The  oak  with 
its  acorns,  the  filbert  with  its  nuts,  the 
vine  with  her  clusters  and  tendrils,  are 
copied    so  exactly  and   arranged   with 
such  perfect  grace  (witness  once  more 
Mr.  Jewitt's  woodcut),  that  the  modern 
sculptor  may  well  be  referred  to  them 
as  examples,  not  indeed  to  bo  directly 
copied — he   must   seek   his   objects    of 
study,   like  the   workmen   of  that  best 
age,  in  forest  and  in  field — but  of  the 
admirable    results    which    follow   such 
careful  imitation  of  nature  in  the  liands 
of  a  true  artist.     We  will  add  to  Mr. 
Scott's  remark — that  the  sculpture   of 
leafage  was  by  no  means  the  only  class 
to  which   the    mediaeval  "naturalists" 
gave  their  attention.    Animals  and  birds, 
executed  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity, twine  and  perch  among  the  delicate  i 
sprays  and  branches ;    and  the  human  | 
face  and  form  were  never,  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  Gothic   architecture, 
produced    with  so  much  accuracy  and 
variety  of  expression  as  at  this  period. 
We  may  instance  the  Chapter-house  of 
York — (the   date    is   uncertain,   but   it 
may   probably  be    fixed  between  1290 
and   1320) — the   "domus    domorum," 
which,  as  its  well-known  inscription  im- 
plies, is,  indeed,  the  queen   rose  of  its 
order.     15esides    the    beautiful    foliage 
which  chiefly  forms  the  superb  mass  of 
enrichment  incrusting  canopies  and  cor- 
nices, small  figures  of  men  fighting  with 
monsters  and  with  each  other,  and  heads, 
in  which  various  classes  and  professions 
are  sharply  indicated,  fill  every  available 
space,  and   sufficiently  prove   that   the 
sculptors  did  not  confine  their  study  to 
branches  of  oak  or  of  maple.     A  like 
spirit  of  truth  is  evident  in  the  oaken 
stalls  (now  as  black  as  ebony)  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  which  date  about  1296, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  design  are 
altogether  unrivalled.     In  this  work,  and 
in  all  the  sculpture  of  this  period,  we 
find  the'  same  intense  love  of  nature — 
of  the    "  yonge   freshe  grene "   of  the 
forest,  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow 
or  the  cloister-garden — which  delights 
us  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer.    These  early 
fourteenth-century  sculptors  are  to  Eng- 
lish   art  what  Chaucer  is  to  English 
?^etry.    Both  "  sparkle  in  the  dew  of 
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!  morning."  Chaucer,  indeed  (born  1328, 
I  died  1400),  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
I  period  ;  but  the  carver's  handicrafVi  nar- 

turcd  by  Benedictines  in  their  cells  and 
I  by  Cistercians  in  their  lonely  monaster- 
:  ies,  may  very  well  have  preceded  by  a 
j  fow  years  the  expression  of  the  poet; 
I  and,  at  all  events,  Chaucer  svnchronizes 
1  with  the  late  "naturalistic      sculpture 

in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
The  "Decorated"  rival  of  Exeter  is 

Lichfield,  which  suffered  more,  perhaps, 

than  any  other  English  cathedral  daring 

the  civil  war : 

.     .     .     "  when  fanatic  Brooko 
The  fair  Cathedral  spoiled  and  took ; 
Though,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint 

Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had." 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  which  then 
came  upon  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  oais- 
chicf  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Wyatt  at 
a  later  period,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
Mercia  is  a  church  of  extreme  beanty 
and  interest.  The  west  front  (circs. 
1275)  is  now,  indeed,  a  mass  of  Roman 
cement ;  but  the  general  design  remains 
unaltered;  and  it  may  still  be  studied 
as  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious composition  of  its  class  in  England. 
The  nave — all  the  details  and  tracery  of 
which  are  early  Decorated — is  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  perhaps  exceeding  that  of 
Exeter  in  general  efifect,  and  the  view 
i'rom  its  western  end  has  becomoi  since 
the  late  restoration,  such  as  Exeter  at 
present — (let  us  hope  the  spirit  of  emo- 
lation  may  shortly  visit  that  cathedral)* 

*  But  let  us  also  hope  that  the  spirit  of  dr 
structlon  may  first  be  tnorouj^hly  ezordaed.  la 
tlie  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral  wu  (until  quite  i«- 
ceiitly)  the  hi^h  tomb,  with  effigies,  cl  HqgK 
second  Enrl  ofj)evon,  of  tlie  house  of  Conrtenaj, 
and  of  his  Countess,  Mai^orot,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  dc  Bohun,  ana  granddaughter  of 
Edward  I.  On  the  pavement  beside  «at  the 
brass  of  their  son,  Sir  reter  Courtenay,  ■tandnd' 
bearer  to  Edward  III.  These  tombs  were  fa>- 
mcrly  inclosed  within  a  chantry,  which  has  keg 
disappeared.  The  brass  is  now  remoYed  to  aa 
adjoininp^  aisle.  The  hi^h  tomb  has  been  pleead 
in  the  transept;  and  tne  effigies  (whtdi  H  li 
quite  true  were  much  mutilated  ana  shattend) 
have  been  entirely  reworked,  so  that  (as  Mr.  fioutdl 
lias  pointed  out  in  a  commnnication  to  JMi 
and  Queriex)  they  are  in  effect  new  cflfgfei 
carved  from  the  old  stone,  to  the  coimilete  d^ 
struction  of  the  original  monument^  whidb,  evM 
if  it  .had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spcdlei^  ^ 
have  lost  half  its  interest  by  :  '     ' 
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— cannot  possibly  rival.  Through  the 
nave  and  beyond  the  light  choir-screen, 
gilt  and  colored,  the  eye  ranges  to  the 
elaborate  veredos  of  the  altar,  a  mass  of 
precious  marbles  and  alabaster,  and  final- 
ly rests  on  the  stained  glass  of  the  lady 
ohapel,  glowing  with  the  splendor  of 
7ewel8  between  dark  lines  of  tracery. 
Wyatt's  "  improvements  "  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  choir,  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  brought  back,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by 
its  builders  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
How  truly  happy  the  change  has  been, 
w  evident  from  two  woodcuts  in  the 
Sdndhook^  one  of  which  shows  the  choir 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Miss  Seward,  the  other,  as  it  is 
at  present,  after  Mr.  Scott's  admirable 
restoration.  The  lady  chapel  (still  Dec- 
orated), which  is  in  effect  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Presbytery  without  its 
aisles,  terminates  in  a  polygonal  apse — 
an  arrangement,  as  Professor  Willis  has 
remarked,  unique  in  England,  and  in 
this  instance  of  singular  beauty  in  detail. 
Its  windows  are  filled  with  some  of  the 
finest  stained  glass  in  the  country,  de- 
signed possibly  by  Lambert  Lombard 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  brought 
(ab«>ut  fifty  years  ago)  from  the  dissolved 
Abbey  of  Ilerckenrode,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Liege.  This  apsidal  chapel  is  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  Lichfield.  Its 
three  ppires — "  the  sisters  of  the  vale," 


can  be  no  excasc  whatever  for  such  work  as  this. 
In  the  actual  fahric  of  a  church,  decay  of  the 
•tone  (as  at  Uereford  and  Worcester)  sometimes 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  the  old 
work  with  new.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case 
with  tombs  or  sepulchral  effi^pcs.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  protect  the  most  shattered  monu- 
ment from  additional  injury ;  and  it  is  far  better 
(if  such  things  must  be)  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
memorlAl  tl^  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
old. 

Almost  as  bad  as  the  destruction  of  ancient 
'  monnments  is  the  introduction  of  new  ones  in 
violent  want  of  keeping  with  all  that  surrounds 
them.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  memorial  of 
the  Ninth  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers,  which  covers 
the  waU  of  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of 
Exeter  Cathedral ;  and  which,  from  its  size  and 
obtmeivencss,  is  necessarily  the  first  object  to 
ctttch  the  oye  of  the  entering  visitor.  The  design 
(two  moqpted  lancers  and  two  palm  trees — it  is 
by  Boron  Marochetti)  is  utterly  without  meaning, 
and  is  precisely  such  as  a  child  would  draw  on  a 
date.  The  best  criticism  on  it  we  have  heanl 
was  that  of  a  little  boy  who  asked  ''  whether  the 
horses  were  boried  there  with  the  men  T 
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I  as  they  are  called — form  another ;  since 
such  a  group  occurs  in  a  complete  state 
nowhere  else  in  England. 

The  Decorated  style  grew,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  slowly  out  of  the  Early  Engj- 
lish ;  so  slowly  that  we  can  find  no  build- 
ing which  we  can  possibly  mark  as  the 
turning-point.  It  is  not  so  with  the  style 
that  succeeds.  "Pei-pendicular  "  seems 
to  have  broken  forth  almost  suddenly,  in 
great  strength  and  in  decided  character, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  great 
mass  of  Gloucester  is  Norman.  The 
Norman  nave  remains  untouched.  The 
Norman  walls  of  the  transepts  and  choir 
were  overlaid,  in  the  course  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (1330-1400),  with  most 
elaborate  tracery  and  panelling,  entirely 
of  Perpendicular  character.  The  first  part 
of  the  church  to  be  thus  treated  Avas, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Abbot 
Froucester,  the  south  transept,  called  by 
him  the  "aisle  of  St.  Andrew."  This 
was  recased  by  Abbot  Wygemore  (1 329- 
1337) ;  and  although  the  design  is  want- 
ing in  one  chief  characteristic  of  true 
Perpendicular,  since  the  muliions  are 
not  carried  straight  up  to  the  head  of 
the  main  arch,  but  branch  off  into  arch- 
es before  reaching  it,  the  tendency  to 
change  is  sufficiently  marked ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis  suggests  that  Wygemore*ii 
work  in  this  transept  may  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  approach  to  Perpendtcivlar 
in  England.  In  the  north  transopt  and 
the  choir  (1337-1377)  the  miilliona  are 
carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  I\3rpen- 
dicular  style  is  completely  developed, 
"It  must,"  says  Professor  Willis,  who  at 
the  meeting  of  the  ArchwologicaJ  Insti- 
tute at  Gloucester  in  1860  wns  the  first 
to  point  out  the  early  date  of  this  Per- 
pendicular work,  "  have  begun  some- 
where ;  in  some  place  the  mulHon  must 
have  been  carried  np  for  the  first  time, 
and  no  place  is  so  likely  as  Gloucester  to 
have  produced  the  change  of  style." 

The  effect,  especially  in  the  choir,  of 
the  great  Norman  arches  (for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  vemain  unaltered, 
as  is  seen  at  once  from  within  the  trifo- 
rium)  thus  cased  and  covered  by  panel- 
ling and  open  screen-work,  is  very  sin- 
gular and  unusuaL  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  verjr  different  "  transfor- 
mation "  of  the  nave  of  Winchester  from 
Norman  to  Perpendicular.     In  that  in- 
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stance  the  earlier  work  was  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  later ;  so  that,  un- 
less he  had  other  sources  of  knowledge 
than  his  eyesight,  the  visitor  would 
never  be  aware  that  a  core  of  Norman 
masonry  still  remained  in  both  piers  and 
walls.  This  was  the  work  of  later,  but 
scarcely  of  more  skilful,  hands  than  those 
which  overlaid  the  walls  of  Gloucester. 
The  "  school  of  masons  "  which  devised 
•the  network  of  graceful  tracery,  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  its  purpose,  and  the 
lierne-roof  of  the  choir,  with  its  lines  of 
ornamentation  thrown  out  in  every  di- 
rection, like  those  of  a  spider's  web, 
could  have  been  of  no  common  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Willis  suggests  that  it  is  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  origination 
of  fan-vaulting — a  style  entirely  peculiar 
to  England  —  the  richest  example  of 
which  occurs  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  ;  but  the  earliest, 
in  the  magnificent  cloisters  of  Glouces- 
ter, commenced  by  Abbot  Horton  (1351- 
1378),  and  completed  by  Abbot  Frou- 
cester  (1381-1412). 

The  work  at  Gloucester  may  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  spreading  the 
new  style.  Hut  we  are  inclined  to  turn 
northward  for  the  source  of  far  more  im- 
[lortant  results  in  that  direction.  After 
the  Decorated  nave  (1291-1345)  of  York 
Minster  had  been  completed,  it  was  de- 
termined to  replace  the  late  Norman 
choir  of  Archbishop  Roger  with  one  of 
greater  size  and  magnificence.  Accord- 
ingly Archbishop  Thoresby  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  work,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end,  in  the  year  1:^61.  The 
Presbytery  was  completed  before  his 
death  in  1373.  The  choir  proper  was 
begun  about  1380,  and  its  walls  seem  to 
have  been  finished  shortly  before  1 400. 
The  retrochoir  and  presbytery  of  York 
are  therefore  Perpend icuhir,  early  in  the 
style.  The  choir  shows  a  certain  advance 
and  development,  but  the  general  design 
is  still  the  same.  Indeed  the  design  of 
both  repeats  that  of  the  nave.  "The 
Percy  and  the  Vavasour  "  supplied  much 
wood  and  stone  for  the  work  of  the 
ehoir,  as  they  had  done  for  that  of  the 
nave;  and  their  mail-clad  figures — one 
bearing  a  block  of  wood,  the  other  an 
unwrought  stone — were  once  to  be  seen 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  minster,  as  they 
still  are  above  the  western  portal. 

On  entering  the  choir  of  York,  the 


visitor  is  first  strack  by  the  great  east- 
ern window,  the  largest  in  England 
which  retains  its  original  glazioff.  (The 
east  window  of  Gloucester,  of  wnich  the 
dimensions  slightly  exceed  this,  is  par- 
tially unglazed.)  This  superb  wait  of 
glass  (78  feet  by  33),  rich  in  design  and 
color,  and  the  stained  windows,  of 
equal  height,  filling  the  ends  of  the 
transept-bays ;  the  lofty  clerestory  lightu, 
also  masses  of  solemn  color ;  the  double 
plane  of  the  triforial  passage  below,  pro- 
ducing grand  effects  of  light  and  shade; 
and,  above  all,  the  vast  height  (102  feet) 
and  width  (99^  feet)  of  the  choir,  impren 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  which 
steadily  increases  as  the  building  becomes 
better  known.  Other  English  choirs  are 
more  picturesque  ;  none  is  more  majes^ 
than  this  of  York.  It  was  this  part  of 
the  church  which  seems  to  have  espe- 
cially struck  yEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards 
Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  throng 
York  about  1430,  and  aeclares  that  its 
minster,  with  its  *^ glass  walls"  and 
slender  columns,  was  '^  worthy  of  t 
world-wide  renown"  (toto  orbe  memo- 
randum.)* 

The  choir  and  presbytery  of  YoA 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  inagnifioeDi 
works  which  up  to  this  date  had  been 
attempted  in  England ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Raine,t  that  William  of  Wykeham  st 
Winchester  (1367-1404),  and  Walter 
Skirlaw  at  Durham  (1388-1405),  both  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  church 
of  York,  and  were  intimate  IHends  of 
Archbishop  Thoresby,  were  encouraged 
to  undertake  similar  works  in  their  owii 
cathedrals  by  the  beautiful  structure 
they  saw  gradually  rising  from  the 
ground  at  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  pio- 
ture  to  ourselves  the  ^'  comely  perBon" 
of  Wykeham — already  the  great  aidu- 
tect  of  Windsor  Castle  —  wanderine 
among  the  gathered  stores  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  gazing  on  the  hal^comphled 
glories  of  tlie  Archbishop's  presbytery. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  visited  York 
after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester; but  he  may  very  well  hare 
carried  to  his  church  there  an  impresrioa 
of  what  promised  to  be,  when  nniahed, 
one  of  the  most  stately  choirs  in  die 
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world.  HU  own  nave  at  Winchester  is, 
perhaps,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  the  most 
beautiful  nave  of  a  church  either  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  some- 
what increased  proportions."  The  pro- 
portions were  of  course  ruled  by  those 
of  the  Norman  nave  which  Wykeham 
"transformed"  instead  of  pulling  it 
down ;  but  whatever  defect  may  have 
thus  been  caused,  it  is  certain  that  the 
nave  of  Winchester  produces  the  same 
almost  overwhelming  impression  of  gran- 
deur and  dignity  that  we  experience  in 
the  choir  of  York.  Both  show  of  what 
Perpendicular  was  capable  in  the  hands 
of  its  greatest  patrons. 

The  nave  of  Winchester  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  Canterbury,  be- 
gun about  1 380,  and  completed,  it  is  prob- 
able, before  the  death  of  Prior  Chillen- 
den  (who  superintended  the  work)  in 
1411.  It  was  therefore  in  progress  of 
building  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Winchester,  although  Wykeham's  work 
was  probably  begun  earlier.  Lanfranc's 
Norman  nave  at  Canterbury  was,  how- 
ever, removed  altogether ;  and  the  Per- 
pendicular work  is  consequently  of  a 
lighter  character  here  than  at  Winches- 
ter, since  there  were  no  massive  Norman 
piers  to  be  cased  with  new  stone.  Can- 
terbury has  not,  perhaps,  the  extreme 
dignity  of  Winchester  ;  but  it  has  some 
features — especially  the  stately  "  esca- 
liers  "  leading  into  the  choir,  and  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  height  of  the 
crypt  below — which  have  always  pro- 
duced their  eflfect,  even  in  the  darkest 
anti-Gothic  periods.  "  Entering  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  our  colonists  just 
arrived  from  America,"  says  Mr.  (rost- 
ling,  writing  about  1770,  "how  have  I 
Been  the  countenances  even  of  their  ne- 
groes sparkle  with  raptures  of  admira- 
tion ! "  *  Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  the 
fabric  of  Canterbury  is  exceeded  in  in- 
terest and  importance  by  no  other  Eng- 
lish cathedral ;  but  as  the  resting-place 
of  the  long  series  of  Archbishops,  nearly 
all  of  whom  before  the  Reformation  are 
baried  here — and  still  more  from  its  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  English  shrine — 
for  if  St.  Cuthbert  maintained  his  ground 
in  the  North,  while  the  shrines  of  other 
saints  were  greatly  honored  in  their 
respective  localities,  there  was  not  one 
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of  which  the  reputation  was  more  wide- 
ly and  generally  spread  throughout 
Christendom  than  that  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury — the  hold  which  the  Metro- 
political  Cathedral  has  on  the  imagina- 
tion is  unrivalled,  unless  we  choose  to 
except  Westminster  Abbey.  The  stran- 
ger who  enters  it  for  the  first  time  still 
•feels  something  of  the  pilgrims'  glow 
and  excitement  when  they  first  caught 
sight  of  the  "  Angel  Tower  "  rising  fair 
away  at  the  end  of  the  long  forest-vista. 
How  far  Chillenden  at  Canterbury  was 
stimulated  by  Wykeham's  great  under- 
taking at  Winchester  we  cannot  tell-j 
but  the  example  of  that  great  prelate, 
whose  "benefaction  to  learning,"  as 
Fuller  asserts,  "  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  English  subject,"  was  certainly 
imitated  elsewhere;  and  if  we  cannot 
assign  to  him  the  **  invention  "  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  it  is  probably  to 
him,  and  to  the  reputation  of  his  noble 
works,  that  the  diffusion  of  it  through- 
out southern  England,  as  well  as  the 
zeal  for  building  which  characterized  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  greatly  due.  The 
number  of  churches,  large  and  small,  but 
many  of  them  of  great  size  and  impor- 
tance, which  were  partly  or  altogether 
rebuilt  during  the  Perpendicular  period, 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  age.  The 
causes  of  this  great  outburst — which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  most  troubled 
times,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  af- 
fected by  even  the  wars  of  the  Roses — 
have  never  been  altogether  explained. 
It  is  paralleled,  indeed,  by  the  zeal  and 
devotion  which,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  have  almost  doubled  the  number 
of  churches  in  England  ;  but,  while 
many  influences  have  been  at  work  in 
our  own  time,  the  example  of  the  bish- 
ops and  church  lords  Inust  have  bad  no 
small  effect  in  producing  the  widespread 
church-building  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Thus,  at  Wells,  Bishop  Beckington  (1448 
-1464),  the  tutor  of  Henry  VI.,  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  by  the  es- 
pecial care  of  Wykeham,  whose  attenr 
tion  he  had  early  attracted,  was  an  inde- 
fatigable builder — in  the  cloisters  of  his 
cathedral,  in  his  palace,  and  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Vicars  Choral.  "This  bright 
beacon,"  says  Fuller,  alluding  to  the  re- 
bus of  the  Bishop's  name,  a  beacon  on  a 
ton  (Becking-tonK  which  remains  on  his 
gateways,  and  otner  portions  of  his  work 
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at  Wellft,  "doth  nod  and  give  hints  of 
bounty  to  future  a^os ;"  and  no  doubt  it 
"  nodded  "  to  eftectual  purpose  through- 
out the  diocceo  of  Wells ;  tlie  stately 
church-towers  in  which  may,  many  of 
them,  bo  due  to  Hcckington's  example. 
At  Gloucester,  the  abbots  from  Sea- 
brooke  (1450)  to  Farley  (1498)  carried 
on  the  magnificent  series  of  Perpendicu- 
lar works  which  had  been  begun  there 
tuoro  than  a  century  earlier.  Seabrooke  j 
completed  that  most  beautiful  central  j 
tower»  the  open  ])arapet  and  pinnacles 
of  which,  projected  against  the  glow  of 
a  sunset  sky,  present  one  of  those  archi- 
tectural "effects"  which  the  memory 
retains  longest,  and  with  the  highest 
pleasure.  Abbots  Hanley  and  Farley 
built  the  lady  chapel,  with  its  project- 
ing chantries.  At  IVterborough,  the 
roirochoir,  or  "new  building,"  as  it  is 
htill  called — an  eastern  transept  on  the 
plan  of  those  at  Durham  and  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey  ;  and,  with  its  groined  roof, 
buttresses,  and  windows,  almost  a  minia- 
ture of  King's  College  Chapel — was  be- 
gun by  Abbot  Ashtoii  in  1438,  but  was 
nwt  completed  until  nearly  a  century 
later.  At  Norwich,  the  rich  lierne  vault 
<>f  the  nave  is  due  to  Bishop  Lehart 
(i  VtG-1472);  and  the  light  and  graceful 
clerestory  of  the  choir  was  the  work  of 
his  successor,  I5ishop  Gold  well  (1472- 
1400).  It  is  worth  remarking  that  these 
irn[)ortant  Perpendicular  works  were  ex- 
ecuted in  those  cathedrals  or  conven- 
tual churches  which  had  most  entirely 
n  tained  their  Norman  architecture  and 
ground  plans.  Want  of  space  and  of 
shrine-room,  and  the  desire  of  lighten- 
ing the  ancient  work  by  the  airier  and 
more  magnificent  architecture  of  the  cen- 
tury, were,  perhaps,  among  the  causes 
which  in  these  chses  led  to  such  addi- 
tions. 

The  Perpendicular,  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, must  bo  regarded  as  the  central 
ridg(j — the  "  watershe<l  " — from  which, 
hi<:hest  ground  as  it  is,  we  look  down 
instead  of  gazing  upwards,  as  wo  have 
done  in  climbing  towards  it.  It  sets  be- 
fore us  moro  completely  than  any  other 
style,  two  main  features  of  Gothic — its 
continuity  and  vertical ity ;  but  it  con- 
Uiineil  within  it  elements  which  at  all 
events  readily  lent  themselves  to  a  union 
with  the  renaissance,  the  "fashion  of 
proud  Italy,"  which  had  been  slowly 


spreading  northward.    It  is  at  this  tisBi^ 
when  the   earlier  cathedralii — Lineoh^ 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Lichfield  —  stood  k 
their  finished  beauty ;  when  the  FcipsB 
dicular  had   been  fully  developed,  aal 
the  magnificent  works  of  Thorasbjr,  cf 
Wykeham,  and  of  other  prelateS|  had 
been  completed ;  before  the  rcnaiasiMS 
had  aftected  Gothic,  and  while  the  » 
dications  of  a  coming  religioaa  Awo§^ 
were  still  faint  and  indistinct,  thai  «t 
conceive  the  splendor  of  Eogliah  niths 
drals  and  of  the  great  charches  acattMid 
throughout  the  land  to  have  attained  ill 
highest  perfection.  When  Eraamiia  madi 
his  famous  pilgrimages  to  WalsingkaH 
and  Canterbury,  the  stroke  of  the  aii 
had  not,  indeed,  yet  fallen,  bat  it  wai 
close    at    hand.     Fifty    yeara    earUsi^ 
shrines  and  altars  wei*e  still  unthreatifr 
ed  ;  and  there  was  probably  uo  ooantiy 
in  Europe  in  which  the  pilgrim,  wander 
ing  from  shrine  to  shriue,  would  halt 
found  the  churches  set  forth  with  greattr 
richness,  or  with  a  more  lavish  divplif 
of   treasure.     Even    such    magniBoetf 
restorations  as  Mr.  Scott  has  just  cos* 
])letcd  at  Ely,  at  Hereford,  and  at  Lidh 
field,  ])resent  us  with  but  a  portion  of  thi 
splendor  which  a  ^reat  mediaaval  cath» 
dral  must  have  displayed,  after  it  hsl 
been   growing,  through  long  ccnturiaik 
in  wealth    and  architectural  grander 
The  color  which  has  been  so  happily  ip 
j)lied,  in  wall  and  pier  illumination,  aai 
in  both  the  construction  and  decoralMl 
of  retables  and  choir-screens,  gives  bik 
a  faint  idea  of  the  ancient  glow  and  an* 
richment,  when  every  carved  boss  aai 
bracket  throughout  the  fabric  shone  k 
gold,  azure,  and  vermilion:  when  eviif 
wall-space  had  its  p:unted  scenes  ttam 
scriptural  or  legendary  stonr,  or 
hung  with   gorgeous  tapestnes;  n 
every  window  shed  its  ''  dim  rdigioM 
light "  through  such   storied  panes  ai 
those  which  still  remain  at  York  or  U 
Gloucester ;  when  the  altars  themsslffs^ 

Elated  frequently  with  gold  or  wibm^ 
lazed  with  treasures  of  inrntimsMs 
value;  when  the  tombs  of  kings  adi 
barons,  and  the  closed  chantries  of  gMH 
prelates,  colored  and  enamelled,  or  IM^ 
ering  in  tier  above  tier  of  tabemaela 
work,  rose  in  their  perfect  and  sohMi 
beauty  beneath  the  arches  of  nava  sad 
choir  ;  and  finally,  when  tha  grsrt 
shrines— St.  Cuthbert*a  al  ""    " 
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Eihcldreda'a  at  EI7,  St.  Thomas's  at 
Canterbury,  the  Confessor's  at  West- 
minster— each  such  a  mass  of  gold  and 
of  jewels  as  might  serve  to  "ransom 
great  kings  from  captivity,'*  lighted  up 
the  space  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar 
by  the  very  splendor  .  of  the  offerings 
that  everywhere  hung  about  them. 

Of  the  treasure  and  architectural  en- 
richment which  went  to  make  up  this 
magnificence,  much — jewelled  pyx  and 
crucifix,  rich  altars,  saintly  effigies  in 
massive  gold  or  silver,  shrines  blazing 
with  jewels — has  altogether  disappear- 
ed. Butmuch — sometimes  in  fragments, 
sometimes  in  more  perfect  examples — 
remaids,  and  is  of  only  less  interest  and 
importance  than  the  fabric  of  the  cathe- 
dral itself.  In  all  cases  the  actual  fere- 
tory of  the  shrine  has  vanished  ;  but  a 
shrine  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts  :  a 
stone  basement ;  an  altar  at  the  west  end 
of  it ;  the  feretory  or  chest,  either  in- 
cluding the  remains  or  an  ornamental 
covering  for  them,  enriched  with  gold 
and  jewels  ;  and  the  "  cooperculuni  "  or 
wooden  covering,  suspended  from  the 
vaulting  above  by  ropes.  Of  these,  the 
basements  of  three  important  slirines 
remain — that  of  the  Confessor  at  West- 
minster, of  St.  Thomas  Cantilnpe  at 
Hereford,  and  of  one  of  the  sainted  ab- 
besses (possibly  St.  Etheldreda)  at  Ely. 
The  shrine  of  the  Confessor  has  been 
thoroughly  illustrated  in  one  of  the  ex- 
cellent papers  contributed  byMr.Burges 
to  the  Gleanings,  The  basement  which 
exists  is  that  which  was  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  by  a  certain  Pe- 
ter, "  civis  Roman  us,"  as  an  inscription 
tells  us;  and  the  relics  of  St.  Edward 
still  remain  in  the  upper  part,  within  a 
space  inclosed  by  panels  of  mosaic.  This 
was  the  position  also  occupied  by  tlit3 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  magnificent  feretory 
which  surmounted  the  basement  was 
only  an  ornamental  covering  for  the 
body.  At  Hereford,  the  basement  of 
Cantilupe's  shrine  remains  in  the  north 
transept,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fig- 
ures of  Knights  Templars  (with  which 
order  the  sainted  Bishop  was  connected) 
in  its  lower  panels,  and  for  the  exquisite- 
ly sculptured  leafage  laid  into  the  span- 
drils  of  its  arches.  The  basement  of 
the  shrine  at  Ely  has  been  despoiled  of 
much  of  its  sculpture,  and  its  history  is 


very  uncertain.  The  entire  history  of 
English  shrines — not  only  of  the  greater 
but  of  those  lesser  relics  aud  places  of 
pilgrimage  which  enjoyed  a  more  local 
celebrity — is  so  full  of  interest,  that  we 
hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  oc- 
casion. One,  and  that  the  greatest — the 
shrine  of  St.  Tliomas  at  Canterbury — 
has  been  described  by  Dean  Stanley  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  little  for  any  fu- 
ture investigator.  All  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it — the  mode  of  pilgrim- 
age, the  riches  of  the  shrine  itself,  the 
watching  chamber  (which  was  attached 
to  all  great  shrines,  and  of  which  the 
best  examples  are  those  at  St.  Alban's 
and  in  Oxford  Cathedral) — are  illustrated 
with  ample  details  in  his  most  valuable 
paper. 

Although  high  tombs  and  chantries 
have  fared  somewhat  better  than  shrines, 
there  is  probably  not  one  which  retains 
uninjured  its  original  ornament  and  do- 
tail.  From  some  the  effigies  have  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Nearly  all  have 
lost  the  color  with  which  they  were  once 
entirely  covered  ;  and  more  precious 
adornment,  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
of  Limoges  enamel,  has  of  course  van- 
ished. The  metal  work  which  in  almost 
all  cases  protected  the  tombs,  and  which 
was  frequently  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  has  been  too  often  removed  —  in 
earlier  days  for  the  value  of  the  metal, 
and  more  recently  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  such  a  screen  interfered  with 
a  full  view  of  the  monument.  Even' the 
beautiful  iron  grille  which  surrounds  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster 
Abbey  had  been  displaced,  and  has  only 
of  late  been  restored  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, under  Mr.  Scott's  direction.  But 
all  such  spoliation  is  less  to  be  regretted 
than  attempts  at  so-called  "restoration** 
of  effigies,  or  than  such  destruction, 
reconstruction,  and  rearrangement,  as 
Wyatt  was  permitted  to  cari-y  out  in 
the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The 
most  interesting  monument  loses  infi- 
nitely by  a  removal  from  its  original  posi- 
tion ;  and  there  are  some  restmg-places 
of  the  dead  now  unmarked  but  by  the 
slightest  memorial,  which  affect  us  far 
more  powerfully  than  the  monuments  of 
more  important  personages,  no  longer 
covering  their  remains.  Such  is  the  plain 
tomb  in" York  Minster  of  the  "  noble  prel- 
ate, well-beloved,"  Archbishop  Scropc— 
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the  Archbishop  of  Shakespeare's  Henry 
IV. — who,  after  a  form  of  condemnation 
in  his  own  hall  at  Bishopthorpe,  was 
beheaded  between  that  place  and  York, 
and  was  interred  beneath  the  monument 
which  still  exists ;  and  such,  still  more, 
8  the  plain  blue  stone  which  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  covers  the  grave  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon : 

..."  although  unqueencd,  yet  still 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king".  .  . 

This  tomb  should  indeed  be  looked  on 
with  no  ordinary  interest,  since  it  is 
probably  to  it  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  noble  Minster 
that  canopies  it. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  trace 
the  long  series  of  monuments  through 
the  successive  changes  of  style,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  done  with  the 
cathedrals  themselves.  Noble  relics  of 
this  class  are  scattered  throughout  the 
parish  churches  of  England ;  but  the 
finest,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  those  which 
Ptill  remain  in  our  cathedrals,  and  they 
alone  would  supply  admirable  illustra- 
tions for  a  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 
Nor  is  the  interest  of  these  monuments 
at  all  diminished  when  they  are  regard- 
ed from  a  point  of  view  more  strictly 
historical.  As  the  centre  of  its  diocese, 
each  cathedral  was  often  the  chosen 
resting-place  of  the  great  baronial 
houses  of  the  district.  Accident — such 
as  the  neighborhood  of  a  battle-field — 
led  lo  the  interment  of  other  great  per- 
sonages within  its  walls ;  and  the  rever- 
ence for  a  particular  shrine,  as  in  the 
eases  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV. 
at  Canterbury,  and  of  King  John  at 
Worcester,  sometimes  induced  kings 
and  princes  to  choose  the  saint's  cathe- 
dral for  the  place  of  their  grave.  William 
liufus  was  buried  at  Winchester  and 
Edward  II.  at  Gloucester,  from  other 
causes.  The  abbot  of  the  Gloucester 
Benedictines  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
be  aware  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king  would  prove  a  treasure  to  his  house, 

fiit.iiwiigii  OtncV  COilVOiitS   lirtCi    iciiim:u  It. 

The  beautiful  tomb  which  remains  in  the 
choir  soon  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage ; 
and  the  offerings  which  poured  in  ena- 
bled the  monastery  to  carry  through 
that  series  of  remarkable  Perpendicular 
works  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
Thus  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  Glou- 


cester Cathedral  ig  in  one  sense  a  memO' 
rial  of  Edward  II.  The  bishops  were  of 
courae,  for  the  most  part,  buried  in  their 
own  cathedrals.  Exeter  affords  a  very 
interesting  and  important  series  of  ef- 
figies, of  the  last  years  of  the  tieelfUi 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Canterbury  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  its  archbishops,  each  one  of  which 
suggests  a  page  from  English  history; 
but  the  cathedral  which  retains  the  most 
statel;^  memorials  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion is,  beyond  a  doubt,  \Vincne8ter. 
Besides  the  great  chantry  of  Wykefaam 
in  the  nave,  there  is  one  point  in  the 
retrochoir  from  which  seven  chantries 
and  chapels — including  those  of  Wayn- 
flete,  the  founder  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford, 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  death -bod 
has  been  painted,  it  wonld  seem,  in  such 
untrue  colors,  by  Shakespeare  and  bj 
Reynolds,  and  of  Gardiner,  the  **'  ham- 
mer of  heretics  " — are  visible  at  once, 
their  rich  and  elaborate  details  giving  a 
wonderful  splendor  to  the  scene.  "  How 
much  power  and  ambition  under  half  a 
dozen  stones !"  wrote  Walpole,  after  a 
visit  to  this  cathedral. 

One  curious  fact  with  regard  to  cathe- 
dral monuments  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  There  are  two  instanceti 
widely  separated  in  date,  of  the  £ibrica- 
tion  of  effigies  for  a  long  series  of  bishops, 
whose  memorials  had  either  disappeared 
or  had  never  before  existed.  In  Wdls 
Cathedral  are  the  effis^ies  of  seven  bish- 
ops, all  of  Early  English  character,  and 
all  apparently  of  the  same  date,  assigned 
to  prelates  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  but  in  all  probability  executed 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocefyn  (1206- 
1239).  In  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are 
ton  episcopal  effigies,  all  executed  at  one 

:  time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  asugn- 

!  ed  to  bishops  of  earlier  date. 

!  Wo  can  dwell  but  briefly  on  snch 
other  relics  of  ancient  niagnificenoe  as 
have  been  preserved  in  our  cathedrals. 
York  has  retained  more  completely  than 
any  other  its  gorgeous  stained  glass; 
inanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  care  of  the  Fai^ 
faxes,  who,  after  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament,  interfered  to 
prevent  all  injury  to  the  Minster.  Mnch 
of  this  glass,  in  the  nave  and  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapter-house,  is  Eariy 
Decorated,  of  the  same  period  as  the 
architecture.    The  glass  m  the  choir  is 
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of  coarse  Perpendicular ;  and  the  most 
interesting  is  that  which  fills  the  great 
east  window,  already  noticed  as  the 
largest  window  in  England  which  re- 
tains its  original  glazing.  It  was  the 
work  of  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry, 
"  glazier ;"  and  the  contract  for  its  ex- 
ecution is  dated  December  10th,  1405. 
The  series  of  minute  figures — subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
Book  of  Revelation  —  which  fill  this 
most  stately  window,  are  admirably  ex- 
ecuted, and  have  been  commented  on, 
after  his  peculiar  fashion,  in  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  characteristic  volumes 
set  forth  by  Thomas  Gent,  the  old  York 
printer.  Of  earlier  date  than  this  is  the 
glass  which  fills  the  east  window  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  larger,  in  fact, 
than  that  of  York,  but  not  entirely 
glazed.  The  late  Mr.  Winston — whom 
we  cannot  mention  without  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able 
an  art  critic,  and  so  kindly  a  man  —  has 
shown  that  this  fine  window  was  in  all 
probability  the  offering  of  Lord  Brade- 
ston,  castellan  of  Gloucester  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  III. ;  and  that  its 
heraldry  commemorates  certain  barons 
connected  with  the  county,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  French  campaign  of 
1346-7,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Cressy 
and  the  successful  siege  of  Calais.*  The 
main  subject  of  the  window  is  the  En- 
thronement of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
fine  silvery  tone  of  its  white  glass,  and 
the  rich  hues  of  its  colored,  sufficient- 
ly account  for  the  great  reputation  of 
this  window,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the 
drawing  of  its  figures,  is  very  inferior 
to  its  rival  at  York.  There  is  hardly  a 
cathedral  which  does  not  preserve  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  glass  ;  but  we  can 
only  here  rofer  to  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Early  English  glass  at  Salisbury  (from 
whence  Wyatt  removed  whole  cartloads, 
which  he  flung  into  the  city  ditcli),  and 
to  the  more  complete  windows,  of  nearly 
the  same  date,  at  Canterbury.  This 
glass,  some  of  which  represents  certain 
miracles  of  Becket,  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  its  period  in  England  ;  and  in  depth 
and  splendor  of  hue  it  may  safely  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  more  famous 


•  Mr.  Winston's  paper  on  this  window  will  be 
frand  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arclueological  Insti- 
tola. 


French  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
at  Bourges,  Troyes,  or  Chartres.  K 
must  bo  acknowledged  that  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned  the  glass  of  this  age 
is  not  exceeded  in  brilliance  by  that  of 
the  late  Perpendicular  period,  to  which, 
in  design  and  execution,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Winston  in  assigning  the  palm,  in 
spite  of  the  high  authorities,  which,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  are  ranged  against  us. 

The  carved  woodwork  of  the  cathedral 
choirs,  stalls,  and  misereres,  brings  be- 
fore us  another  branch  of  art,  of  which 
the  remaining  examples  are  numerous 
and  most  admirable.  The  earliest  mis- 
ereres are  those  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  leafage  has  the 
true  Early  English  conventionalism ;  and 
their  figure-subjects  are  knights  fighting 
with  monsters,  and  animals,  chosen  no 
doubt  from  the  *'  bestiaries  "  then  popu- 
lar. Among  them  is  an  elephant.  There 
is  one  subject  from  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  ;  but  the  singular  illustrations  of 
^sop's  Fables  andof  mediaBval  romances 
which,  as  Mr.  Wright  has  pointed  out, 
W€ri'e  such  favorites  at  a  later  period,  do 
not  occur  here.  They  will  be  found  at 
Hereford,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  some  curious  ex- 
amples of  ancient  manners,  besides  some 
very  exquisite  leaf  -  carving,  will  there 
greet  the  explorer  who  turns  up  the 
"  subsellia."  The  most  perfect  carving, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  stalls 
themselves.  Winchester,  as  we  bave 
before  mentioned,  boasts  of  the  finest, 
and  with  justice ;  but  there  are  superb 
examples,  though  of  somewhat  later 
date,  at  Gloucester,  at  Norwich,  and  at 
Lincoln.  We  should  here  mention  the 
episcopal  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
towering  to  the  roof,  and  rivalling,  in 
the  lightness  of  its  stages,  the  famous 
"  sheaf  of  fountains  "  of  the  Nuremberg 
tabernacle.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  gift,  probably,  of  Bishop  Bothe 
(1465-1478). 

In  one  of  the  late  cathedral  restora- 
tions— that  of  Wells — an  arrangement 
of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  ventured  on, 
which  is  in  all  respects  an  innovation. 
The  ancient  woodwork  ranged  every- 
where in  an  unbroken  line  in  front  of 
the  great  choir  piers.  At  Wells  the 
stalls  (the  canopies  of  which  are  of 
Doulting-stone,  supported  on   Purbeok 
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shafts)  are  arranged  in  groups  of  ^ve 
between  each  pier.  The  greater  width 
thus  gained  for  the  choir,  as  well  as  the 
display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden, 
seem  to  recommend  this  arrangement  in 
certain  cases ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need 
no^:  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is 
a  novelty.  The  grace  and  finish  of  the 
modern  work  at  Wells  may  safely  be 
commended ;  but  it  is  infinitely  to  be 
regretted  that  the  restorers  did  not  so 
arrange  the  church  as  to  make  the  nave 
available  for  congregational  purposes  at 
the  same  time  as  the  choir.  This  object 
has  been  strictly  kept  in  view  in  those 
great  restorations  at  Ely,  at  Lichfield, 
and  at  Hereford,  over  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  presided ;  and  tlie  very  beautiful 
choir  -  screens  in  all  three  cathedrals, 
while  they  are  works  of  which  modern 
art  may  well  be  proud,  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  may  be  attained  without  the 
slightest  confusion  of  the  due  ecclesias- 
tical divisions.  At  Lichfield  the  choir  is 
exclusively  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  and  choristers.  This  would  not 
always  be  possible  ;  but  it  is  a  point 
to  which  the  endeavors  of  cathedral 
restorers  might  most  advantageously  bo 
directed. 

No  country  in  Europe  can  point  to 
such  a  series  of  restorations  so  admirably 
conducted  for  the  most  part,  and  so  little 
deserving  to  be  classed  among  the  de- 
structive renovations  of  which  England 
can  also  show  too  many  examples,  as 
those  which  have  been  completed,  and 
are  still  in  progress,  in  so  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  From  a  desecrated  ruin — 
the  expression  is  hardly  too  strong — Ely 
has  again  taken  her  place  among  the 
stateliest  churches  of  Christendom  ;  and 
the  late  Dean  Peacock,  who  inaugurated 
the  work,  almost  deserves  to  be  ranked 
as  her  second  founder.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  architectural  view  in  England 
more  strikinoj  than  that  across  the  great 
octagon  of  Ely,  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  nave  aisles.  Alan  of  Walsingham's 
noble  composition,  "  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  "  the  most  beautiful  and  ori- 
ginal design  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  Gothic  architecture,"  here 
groups  admirably  with  the  superb 
Decorated  bays  of  the  choir  beyond ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  wonder- 
fully enforced  by  the  color  which  has 
>een  introduced  wherever  it  was  pos- 


sible. We  would  Bend  to  Ely  any  om 
who  might  doubt  the  propriety  of  suoh 
introduction.  All  the  gloom  and  cold- 
ness of  neglect  and  whitewash  have 
disappeared  ;  and  the  eye  rests  content- 
edly on  the  rich  glass  of  the  windows, 
and  on  the  golden  diapers  of  the  roof 
and  corbels,  set  forth  and  relieved  as 
they  are  by  the  neutral  tints  of  tlie  oak 
choir -screen  and  stalls,  the  gray  stone 
of  the  walls,  and  the  dark  marble  of  the 
Purbeck  shafts  and  capitals.  The  cboir- 
screen  is  a  noble  work,  differing  of  course 
from  the  light  metal  screens  at  Hereford 
and  Lichfield,  although  it  fulfils  quite  is 
well  as  they  its  ofiUce  of  division  withoat 
entire  separation ;  but  the  greatest  work 
of  modern  art  in  Ely,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  in  any  other  English 
cathedral,  is  the  reredos,  designed  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  truest  spirit  oi  ancient 
examples.  We  refer  our  readers  to  a 
most  admirable  woodcut  by  Mr.  Jewitt| 
which  illustrates  the  Handbook, 

The  example  of  cathedral  restoration 
was  set  by  Ely  ;  but  it  was  so  speedily 
followed  by  Dean  Merewether  at  Here- 
ford that  the  praise  of  inangiirating  the 
movement  must  fairly  be  shared  by  both 
deans,  whose  names  should  never  be 
mentioned  without  honor  in  their  respeo* 
tive  cathedrals.  The  great  works  which 
Dean  Merewether  began  at  Hereford 
have  only  just  been  brought  to  a  close: 
and,  although  that  cathedral  is  not  one 
of  the  largest,  or  of  the  first  rank,  it  is 
now,  in  its  restored  condition,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  country.  Lich- 
field, Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  others, 
have  followed  in  the  rear.  The  spire  of 
Chichester,  which  fell  while  the  reston- 
tion  was  in  progress  there,  is  rising  un- 
der the  auspices  of  another  dean,  whose 
many  services  to  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  will  bo  remembered  so  long  as 
that  Church  endures.  We  are  far,  in- 
deed, from  asserting  that  all  these 
restorations  have  been  effected  witbont 
cause  of  regret,  or  without  the  occasion- 
al commission  of  what  we  ourselves  r^ 
gard  as  decided  errors  ;  hat  each  mis- 
takes are  rare,  and  will  hardly  be  disoov- 
ered  where  Mr.  Scott,  the  great  ^re- 
storer "  of  the  century,  has  been  uncon- 
trolled master  of  operations.  The  man- 
ner in  which,  both  at  Lichfield  and  at 
Hereford,  Mr.  Scott  laborioosly  traced 
the  original  design  of  such  portions  at 
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had  been  most  oompletely  mutilated  and 
shattered,  making  the  smallest  remain- 
ing fragment  tell  its  story  clearly  and 
decisively,  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Hand- 
books, and  affords  the  best  possible  ex- 
ample to  all  church  restorers.  The  his- 
tory of  his  researches  in  the  Chapter- 
house at  Westminster,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which,  from  slight  but  certain  in- 
dications, Mr.  Scott  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete the  design  given  in  the  Gleanings^ 
is  even  more  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  adoption  of  light  open  choir- 
screens  in  some  of  the  restored  cathedrals, 
permitting  the  whole  extent  of  nave  and 
choir  to  bo  visible  at  once,  has  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  question  of  the  compara- 
tive length  of  English  churches.  Many 
Gothic  churches  on  the  continent  cover 
infinitely  more  ground,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome  (which 
is  not  a  mediaeval  church),  the  longest 
cathedrals  in  the  world  are  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  and  Ely.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  f^ur  comparison  is  consider- 
able, since  it  is  rarely  stated  whether  the 
measurements,  as  they  are  usually  given, 
are  taken  from  within  or  without  the 
walls.  A  review  of  the  Handbooks  in 
the  Tlmes^  however,  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  brought  forth  a  series  of  let- 
ters, which  enables  us  to  determine  the 
length  of  Winchester  and  Ely,  at  all 
events,  with  certainty.  Mr.  Colson,  ar- 
chitect to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  gives 
the  ea'^mor  length  of  Winchester  as  555 
feet  8  inches  ;  and  Mr.  Dickson,  Precen- 
tor and  Sacrist  of  Ely,  gives  the  interior 
length  of  that  cathedral  (from  inside  the 
western  gates  of  entrance  to  the  glass  of 
the  eastern  window)  as  520  feet  7  inches ; 
and  the  mean  external  length  (for  the 
north  and  south  walls  are  not  precisely 
equal)  as  537  feet.  Mr.  Becket  Denison, 
in  a  table  of  comparative  lengths,  after- 
wards published  in  the  Times  (Decem- 
ber, 1864),  gives  the  internal  length  of 
Canterbury  at  514  feet.  Winchester  is 
thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  longest  Eng- 
lish cathedral,  and  probably  the  longest 
church  in  the  world.  Milan,  the  largest 
of  all  mediaeval  cathedrals,  covers  one 
third  more  ground,  but  is  not  so  long  by 
nearly  one  hundred  feet.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  retrochoir  and 
lady  chapel  of  Winchester  (far  inferior  in 
height  and  width  to  the  nave  and  choir) 
are  not  visible  from  the  western  portal ; 


whereas  at  Ely,  the  whole  length,  un- 
broken by  any  solid  screen  or  wall,  is 
commanded  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
standing  at  the  threshold.  At  Canter- 
bury also  the  roof  is  maintained  at  one 
uniform  height,  with  the  exception  of  the 
round  termination  known  as  "  Becket's 
Crown  " — to  which  we  believe  the  only 
existing  parallel  is  the  tombhouse  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Drontheim  (figured  in  Mr.  Fergusson's 
History). 

Such  open  choir-screens  as  those  of 
Ely,  of  Lichfield,  and  of  Hereford,  pei^ 
fectly  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  "  English 
cathedral  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  set 
forth  by  Mr,  Beresford  Hope  in  his  very 
interesting  book.  After  discussing  the 
various  divisions  of  a  cathedral  church, 
and  the  two  great  forms  which  it  has 
taken — the  basilican,  and  that  which  is 
now  almost  universal,  except  in  Spain  ; 
and  after  pointing  out  by  the  way  the  es- 
pecial feature  which  should  distinguish  a 
cathedral  or  a  great  collegiate  church,Mr. 
Hope  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
building  an  entirely  new  cathedral  (for 
this  is  the  point  to  which  his  argument 
is  addressed,  and  not  to  a  mere  adaptation 
of  churches  already  existing)  it  is  best 
to  "  tread  in  the  old  paths,"  so  far  as 
they  agree  with  the  teaching  and  ritual 
of  the  English  Church.  As  its  compilers 
only  rearranged  old  materials  in  the 
production  of  "  that  wonderful  work  of 
man's  wisdom  and  piety,  *  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,'  by  their  posses- 
sion of  which  the  English  speaking  races 
are  privileged  beyond  all  other  people 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  day  by  day, 
if  they  like,  in  words  that  unite  heaven 
with  earth,  the  past  with  the  present, 
the  voices  of  inspiration  with  the  holiest 
offspring  of  men  s  wit,"*  so,  in  construct- 
ing a  new  English  cathedral,  the  old 
forms  should  be  adopted,  those  portions 
alone  being  changed  or  rejected  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Prayer-Book.  The  grand  distinc- 
tions between  a  modern  and  an  ancient 
cathedral  are,  that  the  former  must  con- 
tain but  one  altar,  and  that  the  choir 
and  clergy  must  not,  as  was  often 
the  case  in  the  latter,  be  entirely  sepa- 


*  JSngllsh  CaUiedrcd  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
p.  183. 
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rated  from  the  congregation  by  a  closed 
division.  Bearing  these  distinctions  in 
mind,  little  further  alteration  becomes 
necessary.  Chapels  and  chantries  are, 
of  course,  n  )t  admissible,  and  the  open 
choir-screen  should  everywhere  be  adopt- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  Hope  would  retain  the  am- 
bulatory, or  retrochoir,  and  insists,  with 
great  force,  that  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  tlie  re(ieption  of  monuments, 
often  (however  beautiful)  out  of  place 
and  in  the  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself  for  the  store  of  facts  and 
of  carefully  wrought  out  argument  on 
which  Mr.  Hope  builds  up  his  conclusions. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  north, 
which  increase  so  rapidly,  and  have  of 
late  responded  so  nobly  to  the  demands 
of  church  builders,  may  one  day  witness 
the  completion  of  such  a  cathedral  as  he 
has  here  suggested  ?  But,  however  this 
may  be,  there  are  numerous  churches  al- 
ready existing — such,  for  example,  as  St. 
Peter's,  at  Leeds — which,  if  not  cathe- 
drals, have  at  least  all  the  dignity  of 
great  collegiate  churches,  and,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter's,  all  the  efliciency.  Such 
churches  as  these  in  the  greater  towns, 
or  as  the  great  monastic  churches — 
liury  St.  Edmund's,  St.  Alban's,  Selby — 
forming  centres  for  extensive  districts, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  cathedrals  wait- 
ing for  their  dioceses.  Mr.  Hope  gives 
us  a  long  list.  There  is,  Ave  trust,  some 
prospect  of  the  erection  of  new  episcopal 
sees  at  Southwell,  for  part  of  tho  great 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  at  St.  Columb's, 
or  Bodmin,  for  Cornwall.  To  render 
such  churches  worthy  of  their  new  dig- 
nity, and  to  provide  a  suflicient  endow- 
ment for  the  staffof  clergy  necessary  for 
the  due  working  of  them,  or  of  the  col- 
legiate churches  which  might  be  estal)- 
lished  with  infinite  advantage  in  all  large 
towns  —  a  subject  on  which  ^Ir.  Hope 
has  strongly  insisted  in  this  volume  and 
elsewhere  —  powerful  appeals  must  be 
made  to  the  liberality  of  Churchmen, 
quite  as  powerful  as  for  the  erection  of 
an  entirely  new  cathedral.  And  in  all 
cases  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Hope 
concludes  his  very  interesting  book  are 
Bufticiently  applicable : 

**  I  feel  conscious  that  money  spent  on  rear- 
ing nnd  endowing  such  buildings  in  the  right 
places  will  not  bo  money  wasted  away,  either 


in  a  higher  or  a  more  material  aspect  As  n 
offering  to  tho  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  all 
good  tilings,  and  as  an  expression  of  public 
fnithf  they  would  of  course  witness  against 
selfishness  and  faithlessness.  But  in  tbenext 
place  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  dare 
to  say  so,  be  eminently  practical  and  useful 
They  would  give  to  Christianity  that  of  which 
the  utility  is  recognized  in  all  human  enter- 
prises—order, system,  power,  and  magnitude 
of  operation.  The  millions  crowd  together 
where  work  and  wages  call  tlicm ;  they  Xml 
and  marry,  nnd  are  bom  and  die.     They  see 

j  the  joint  stock  firms  of  trade,  with  their  stn- 
pendoua  manufactories,  created  for  their  own 
scene  of  action,  and  sustained  by  their  own 
industry.  But,  whenever  they  have  time  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  concerns  of  their 
eternal  state,  tho  contrast  is  at  once  apparent 
There,  with  partial  exceptions,  they  never  are 
confronted  with  any  of  those  qualities,  which 
in  their  everyday  life,  had  arrested  and  held 
possession  of  their  respect.  Physical  magni- 
tude and  self-reliant  scope  of  cooperatire 
encrg}'  are  equally  deficient  in  the  lowlj 
Bethel,  and  the  pinched  Peel  church,  with 
its  overtaxed  i>erpetual  curate.  Neither  of 
these  is  borne  in  upon  them  as  an  extcrnil 
power  of  which  they  may  become  component 
elements.  All  tho  while  tho  artistic  and  the 
relincd  classes  of  society  meet  in  their  own 
circles,  and  praise  the  old  cathedral  system 
of  our  Church,  and  the  old  cathedrals  of  the 
land,  scattered  up  and  down  the  ancient  cities 
— to  them  I  say  very  seriously  :  If  that  sys- 
tem has  any  reality  about  it — ^and  the  aniuds 
of  all  centuries  of  Christianity  speak  to  that 
reality — if  these  buildings  have  any  use  or 

I  beauty  beyond  tlic  sensuous  exhibition  of  out- 
ward form,  do  not  brand  your  own  genera- 
tion and  your  own  country  as  the  time  and 
the  scene  of  niggard  faith,  outworn  creeds, 
and  paralyzed  energies  for  the  great  and  tho 
good.  Be  up  and  stirring;  and  plant  the 
(lospcl  in  conspicuous  guise,  with  well-a4)Qst- 
ed  organization,  as  tho  means  sufficient  for 
so  great  an  end,  where  the  throng  is  thickest^ 
and  God  speed  the  work."* 


From  Uie  AUienmim. 
BKUCES    COWPER.f 

In  matters  of  taste  and  jadgment,  the 
men  who  aro  apparently  tho  oest  qaali- 
fied  to  pronounce  often  greatly  err.  Cow- 
ley very  much  surprised  the  Eari  of 
Leicester  when  he  declared  Chancer  to 
« 

»  EnjIiJih  Cathedral  of  M«  J^neieattk  Cmbtrf, 
pp.  2H1,  282. 

f  The  Poetical  WorktofWittiam  Gmptr.  With 
Notes  and  a  Memoir,  by  Jonsi  Bbvcsl  Z  vola 
Bell  <&  Daldy,  Loudon. 
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be  "a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not  worth 
reviving.      Hannah  Moore,  treating  of 
mnrder,  in  the  De  Quincey  fashion,  as  a 
sort  of  fine  art,  was  more  than  half-in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar as  a  more  interesting  book  than  Syd- 
ney's Arcadia,     Handel  confessed  that 
he  was  totally  insensible  to  the  alleged 
excellence  of  Purcell's  compositions ;  and 
Cowper  looked  upon   Handel's  "Mes- 
siah "    with    something   of  the  feeling 
which  John  Kemblo  had  for  Mont  Blanc 
— a  feeling  that  more   admiration  was 
wasted  on  it  than  was  at  all  justifiable. 
When  Sir  Egerton   Brydges  said  that 
Cowper's  taste  lay  in  "a  smiling,  collo- 
quial, good-natured   humor,"  he  meant 
that  Cowper's  humor  was  good-natured, 
pleasant,  chatty,  and   marked  by  good 
taste.     It  was,  however,  often  under  the 
reflection  of  that  melancholy  which  Sir 
Egerton  also  describes  as  being  "  black 
and  diseased  rather  than  partaking  of 
a  rich  and    grave    contemplativeness." 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Cowper's  merits  or  his  popu- 
larity.    Editions  of  his  works   succeed 
each  other,  and  all  find  ready  purchasers. 
Editor  follows  editor,  and  each  furnishes 
fresh   intelligence,    for  which   there    is 
ample  appetite.     It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  when  people  are  accused  by  mor- 
alists of  being  influenced  by  low  motives, 
that  there  is  always  a  very  large  audi- 
ence for  Cowper.  His  letters  and  poetry 
have  taken  a  distinguished  place  among 
English  classics.      Mr.  Bruce  does  not 
over-rate  them  when  he  remarks  that 
"  their  reputation  is  derived  from  their 
truthfulness  and  absence  of  aflectation, 
and  will  last  as  long  as  it  is  admitted  that 
those  qualities  are  the  foundation  of  all 
excellence,  whether  in  life  or  literature." 
Cowper  belongs  to  two  periods.     He 
was  born   a   hundred    and    thirty-four 
years  ago,  when  men  were  living  Avho 
had,  in  their  boyhood,  seen  Cromwell's 
funeral.     He  died   in    1800;    and  there 
are  some  among  us  who,  when  sprightly 
youths,  may  have  looked  upon  the  poor 
crazy  poet,  as  he  moved   towards  the 
grave  which,  from  the  time  of  the  poet's 
own  boyhood,  had  always  seemed  to  lie 
open  at  his  feet. 

In  the  works  of  a  minstrel  singing  on 
domestic  themes,  and  belonging,  as  it 
were,  to  two  ages,  there  must  necessarily 
be  Old  World  illustrations  denoting  social 


change.  Thus,  no  one  now,  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  England,  listens  for  the 
postboy's  horn,  harbinger  of  tardy  news. 
Coachmen  now  take  their  elderly  mis- 
tress on  little  excursions  without  carry- 
ing a  supply  of  grease  with  them,  to 
ease  and  silence  the  strident  wheels. 
There  is  no  Vestris  now,  with  merits 
so  paramount  as  to  force  even  a  Cowper 
to  notice  him ;  for  those  odious  male 
dancers  are  "  gone  out."  Smoking,  which 
had  yielded  to  "  snuffing  "  in  the  poet's 
days,  has  recovered  its  preeminence. 
The  then  new  slang  word,  "pitch-ket- 
tled,"  has  given  way  again  to  the  older 
word,  "bamboozled."  Even  German 
students  in  these  days  would  hardly 
subdue  themselves  to  the  quality  of  gal- 
lantry which  distinguished  the  ardent 
British  youth  of  the  last  century,  who 
drank  Tokay  to  Miss  Bridget's  health, 
out  of  Miss  Bridget's  slipper.  The  men 
"  who  wear  a  coronet  and  pray  "  are  not 
so  rare  now  as  in  Cowper's  time,  when 
he  gave  the  solitary  distinction  to  the 
Earl  of  Dartsmouth ;  whose  son,  how- 
ever. Lord  Lewisham,  was  one  of  the 
hard  drinking  fellows  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Finally,  the  most  simple-minded 
of  country  parsons  would  probably  hesi- 
tate now  to  do  what — as  Mr.  Bruce  in- 
forms us  in  one  of  his  many  brief  and 
intelligent  notes — Newton  did  in  the 
rainy  seasons  at  Olney,  namely,  trudge 
throu>gh  the  mud,  from  the  parsonage  to 
the  church,  in  pattens !  We  have  chang- 
ed manners  without  changing  natures, 
yet  with  a  little  more  refinement ;  just 
as  Monmouth-street  is  converted  into 
Dudley-street,  yet  it  is  still  the  mart  for 
old  clothes  and  the  exchange  for  singing 
birds ! 

Poets  of  nature  are  contemporary  with 
all  time,  because  they  address  themselves 
to  human  Sympathies,  which  do  not  un- 
dergo much  variety  of  sensation.  It  is 
when  Cowper  rushes  into  politics  that  his 
sentiments  seem  of  the  old,  out-of-season 
quality.  His  ideas  of  Gaul  and  Frank 
were  those  which  Nelson,  in  war  time, 
instilled  into  his  midshipmen.  His  views 
and  his  prophecies  touching  America 
were  of  the  old  ultra-Tory  class  ;  and  yet 
there  are  two  lines  in  the  rhymed  efiistle 
addressed,  in  1 782,  to  his  friend  Bull, 
which  might  have  been  written  any  day 
last  year,  and  to  which  we  should  aU 
have  said  Amen  I — 
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**•  And  80  mny  smiling  Pcuce  onco  more 
Visit  America's  sad  shore." 

The  time  is  past  when  criticism  on 
Cowper's  works  is  called  for.  Summari- 
ly, we  may  say  that  we  a.G^roe  with  those 
who  acknowledge  him  as  the  most  refined 
of  didactic  poets,  who  see  dignity  in 
his  "Tal>le  Talk,"  discernment  in  his 
"  Progress  of  Error,"  earnestness  in  his 
"Truth,"  benevolence  in  his  "Expostu- 
lation," and  a  pure  Christian  feeling  in 
those  and  all  his  other  poems — with  some 
exceptions,  lie  wrote  of  Madan  as  no 
man  should  write  who  had  been  indebted 
to  Madan  for  his  first  comforting  views 
of  religion  and  peace  of  mind ;  for,  as 
Air.  Bruce  very  properly  emphasizes  the 
fact,  Cowper  did  not  go  mad  through 
excess,  but  through  lack  of,  true  relig- 
ious feeling ;  and  this  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  judging  of  Cowper's 
character.  ^ladan  saved  him  from  all 
the  horrors  into  which  a  man  might  not 
merely  fall,  but  plunge,  who  could  pen 
such  awful  Sa|)phics  as  Cowper  did,  with 
much  method  in  his  madness,  to  illus- 
trate the  insanity  of  his  condition. 

l>nl  men,  with  Cowper,  were  only  good 
wh(?n  they  walked  as  Cowper  walked. 
Che>s  was  frivolous,  billiards  were  sin- 
ful, field  sports  ignoble,  and  travelling 
was  perilous  to  virtue ;  but  to  hold 
thread  for  ladies  to  wind  on  their  bob- 
bins, to  walk  in  shady  groves,  to  take 
change  of  air  by  change  of  ])arish,  to 
dine  on  the  game  and  venison  he  would 
not  shoot^  to  partake  of  the  halibut  he 
would  not  catch,  and  the  oysters  he 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  open, 
were  things  right,  proj^er,  and  impera- 
tive, not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  men. 

Throughout  his  life  he  relied  for  sup- 
port entirely  on  women.  The  shoe- 
buckles  of  the  tyrant  of  his  school  seem- 
ed twice  as  dreadful  to  his  mind  when  he 
thought  of  the  soft,  sweet  eyes  of  his  lov- 
ing mother.  When  he  went  into  the 
world,  a  law  student,  he  was  as  a  ship 
rudderless  on  the  wild  ocean  of  life,  till 
he  was  welcomed  to  his  uncle  Asliley 
Cowper's  house,  and  there  found  a  bright, 
happy  home,  with  the  tenderest  of  friends 
in  rtne  of  the  daughters,  Theodora  Cow- 
per, to  whom  he  addressed  his  early 
inanuscrij)t  love  ditties,  and  who, among 
^11  the  ladies  whom  poets  have  loved,  is 
'o  our  thinking,  the  most  ^♦♦»"»«t!«"i  it 
^cresting,  mysterious,  «»»^' 


In  the  -ElirZy  Poems^  after  every  al* 
lowance  for  poetical  exaggemtiou,  there 
is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  depth  and 
truthfulness  of  the  young  poet's  affection 
for  Theodora,  and  there  are  also  some 
materials  toward  the  poet's  biography. 
From  these  wo  learn  that  Cowper  was  a 
sort  of  London  Cymon,  whose  rougher 
qualities,  born  of  inexperience,  under- 
j  went  refinement  beneath  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  the  Iphigenia  of  Southampton 
Kow\     He  makes  record  of  his  newseo- 
I  sations  in  rhyme,  yet  he  is,  at  fii*st,  too 
■  timid  to  show  his  verse  to  his  mistress, 
lest  "  Delia  "  should  be  offended  by  the 
bold  aspirations  of  his  muse.     But  this 
reluctance,  real  or  affected,  passed  away, 
and  each  piece  was  doubtless  sent  to 
;  her  by  whom  it  had  been  inspired.    The 
j  remainder  of  tlie  poetic  record  is  thor- 
I  oughly  natural.    Xow  and  then  we  can 
\  see  that  the  nymph  may  have  been  a 
'  little  wayward,  the  swain  perhaps  alit- 
I  tie  exacting.    There  were  lovers'  quar- 
rels  between  them  occasionally,  which 
I  the   poet   thought   a   loss   of  precions 
hours,  and  he  sang  to  that  effect ;  but 
he  grew  wiser,  and  found  the  process  of 
reconciliation  so  delicious,  that  little  dis- 
agreements, well  feigned,  became  por- 
tions of  the  young  delight,  and  the  enrap- 
tured bard  cherished 

"The  thousand  soft  disquietudes  of  love, 
The  trivial  strifes  that  cause  a  real  pain. 
The  real  bliss  when  reoondlcd  again.** 

Xot  many  glimpses  does  the  poet-painter 
afford  us  of  the  personal  attractions  of 
his  "  love."  Ilis  grief  at  her  pretty 
cruelty  in  refusing  to  bless  him  with  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  has,  however,  exhibited 
to  all  time 

"  the  snowy  neck, 

The  Eden  where  it  grew ;" 

and  once,  and  onco  only,  we  catch  a 
glance  of  those  soft  eyes, 

"where  soft  complacence  sits. 

Illumined  with  the  radiant  beams  of 


The  nearest  aj)proach  made  by  our  mod- 
est lover  to  the  "strictly  private  and 
confidential,"  is  in  allusion  to  the  tears 
T*  ^'^'''>ra  shed  at  one  of  their  partings 
T  *>'»«,  sweet  William  does  not  reler 

-'t,  but  to  what  the  future  and 
rrtunity  might  bring ;  thtn^  he 
Ker  trembling  tean  on  hia 
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lips ;  and  he,  njaturally,  with  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view,  bids  her  weep  on, 

**  Nor  think  it  weakness  when  we  love  to  feel. 
Nor  think  it  weakness  what  we  feel  to  show.  ■ ' 

We  may  believe  that  absence  from  her 
who  had  first  set  the  pure  pulses  of  his 
manly  heart  in  quickened  motion,  re- 
duced him  to  despair,  for  it  was  of  his 
nature  throughout  life  to  hold  as  lost 
some  of  the  dearest  gifts  of  God  that 
were  close  to  his  hand.  He  has  then  no 
joy  but  "the  dear  hope  of  meeting'' 
Delia ;  and  that  hope,  of  course,  in  such 
an  organization  as  Cowper's,  "  subsists 
but  to  prolong  my  pain."  He  even  im- 
agines cases,  self  torturer  as  he  was,  in 
which  her  very  presence  would  mako 
him  sad.  If  she  were  to  be  at  his  side, 
in  sickness  or  sorrow,  she  would  be 
touched  by  sympathy,  and  to  behold  her 
pain  would  but  increase  his  own.  In  one 
of  the  seasons  of  absence  she  may  have 
asked  how  he  came  to  love  this  way- 
ward yet  intelligent  cousin  of  his,  for  the 
apparent  answer  comes  in  the  words — 

**  First,  from  necessity  we  own  your  sway, 
Then   scorn  our  freedom,  and    by  choice 
obey." 

And  this  obedience  is  marked  by  a  fidel- 
ity in  absence,  which  he  alludes  to  at 
some  length,  and  which  is  characterized 
by  his  total  unconsciousness,  he  says,  of 
what  is  being  said  or  done  around  him 
in  any  society.  It  is  only  when  Theo- 
dora is  praised  that 

I  attend,  and,  at  once,  inattentive  appear." 

But  society  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
privileges,  and  his  convivial  co-mates  will 
challenge  him,  at  the  festive  board,  to 
pledge  in  a  brimming  glass  to  the  name 
of  the  girl  of  his  heart ;  but  Cowper, 
cautious  even  at  high  festivity,  remarks : 

"And  lastly,  when  summoned  to  drink  to 
my  flame, 
Let  her  guess  why  I  never  once  mention 

her  name, 
Tho*  herself  and  the  woman  I  love  are 
the  same." 
It  was  a  name  too  dear  and  sacred  to 
him  to  be  tossed  on  the  lips  of  even  such 
temperate  tavern  banqueters  as  Cowper 
drank  with,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  For  such  a  worhan  we  may 
suppose  that  the  young  lover  would  have 
expressed  himself  not  merely  ready  and 


■  any  difficulty  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
I  that  success  in  life  which  should  raise 
her  and  him  far  above  the  level  on  which 
they  stood  before  they  met  the  perils 
and  pleasures  of  a  married  existence. 
When  his  great  ancestor  and  namesake^ 
William  Cowper,  married  Judith  Booth, 
the  young  couple  lived  upon  labor,  hope, 
and  the  happy,  but  modest,  results. 
When  Mary  Clavering  succeeded  the 
deceased  Judith,  the  energetic  husband 
worked  his  way  to  the  woolsack,  made 
her  a  countess,  enjoyed  his  leisure  hours 
at  home,  and  smartly  birched  the  little 
Cowpers  who  marred  his  leisure  by  their 
exuberant  gayety.  Our  poet  Cowper 
was  of  those  whose  object  is  the  wool- 
sack too,  but  he  had  no  energy  for  the 
struggle  of  which  it  is  the  prize.  He 
left  struggle  and  prize  to  his  fellow- stu- 
dent, Thurlow,  but  he  would  make  prize 
and  fellow  for  life  of  his  beautiful  and  in- 
tellectual cousin,  Theodora,  yet  with  no 
higher  expressed  ambition,  as  far  as  the 
early  poems  show — with  nothing  more 
attractive  to  win  her  consent,  nothing 
more  lively  to  quicken  her  in  the  giving 
of  it — than  desire  with  her  to 

"  Gently  spin  out  the  silken  thread  of  life." 

All  his  nature  is  in  that  very  candid  line. 
The  expression  of  it  might  have  made 
many  a  high-spirited  girl  hesitate;  but 
Theodora  loved  him  as  true  woman  loves, 
as  he  himself  said  he  loved  his  country, 
with  all  faults  included  ;  and,  for  better 
for  worse,  she  was  ready  to  spin  the 
thread  of  life,  however  entangled  it 
might  have  become,  or  however  gently 
it  might  have  run  off  the  reel,  in  unison 
with  Cowper's  very  silken  nature^ 

Joyously  she  would  have  gone  through 
a  glad,  and  patiently  through  a  darkened, 
career;  faithful,  in  either  case,  to  him 
Lo  whom  she  owed  her  triumph  or  her 
sorrow.  Her  very  reply  to  her  father, 
when  he  asked  her  how  she  was  to  live 
if  she  married  her  cousin — the  reply  of 
a  young  lady  whose  hand  had  the  dainty 
sense  of  no  labor,  and  who  was  daily  fa- 
miliar with  carriage  luxury — that  she 
could  take  to  the  laundry  by  day,  and 
have  a  great  dog  to  ride  at  night,  was 
the  expression  of  a  courageous  spirit. 
It  seems  to  have  been  mirthfully  made,  . 
to  obviate  objection,  or  to  imply  that  no 
solid    objection  could  exist.     But    the 


willing,  but  determined,  to   surmount  <  father,  on  good  grounds,  we  think,  re- 
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fused  his  consent,  and  Theodora  showed 
the  worth  of  the  great  heart  which  Cow- 
per  lost  by  silently  submitting  to  her 
iiather's  will.  Love,  iidelity,  obedience, 
Bhe  gave  them  all  where  the  daughter 
acknowledged  them  to  be  due.  She 
would  have  yielded  them  all  a  thousand 
times  as  gladly  could  she  have  seen  them 
due  to  her  cousin,  as  his  wife.  To  him^ 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  time  of  their 
young  affection,  she  remained  true,  lov- 
ing, and  faithful,  and,  indeed,  obedient  to 
what  she  deemed  the  obli^jation  of  her 
love.  Theodora's  thread  of  life  w\is  spun 
in  single  blessedness ;  and  so  was  Cow- 
j>er's  silken  thread  ;  but  then  his  task 
was  made  pleasant  by  the  gentle  aid  of 
JMrs.  Unwin. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Cowper 
that  he  should  be  insensible  to  a  blow 
which  deprived  him  at  once  of  a  mistress 
and  of  a  home — for  his  uncle's  house 
Avas  the  only  happy  substitute  for  a  home 
which  Cowper  had  in  London,  and  he 
liad  none  elsewhere.  We  accept  what 
*  lie  has  recorded  in  verse,  on  this  subject, 
as  the  unexaggerated  description  of  his 
feirlings  ;  and  wo  believe  that,  for  a  time, 
he  daily  mourned  the  disn])pointment  of 
his  hopes,  in  the  loss  of  the  fair  cousin 
who  was 

"  through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and 

pain, 
rixed  in  her  choice,  and  faithful— but  in  vain." 

Cowper  had  done  nothing  to  give  im- 
mortality to  the  name  of  Theodora;  but 
that  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  Mr.  Bruce  re- 
marks, "he  has  made  known  for  all 
time,  and  throughout  the  world." 

The  poet,  not  yet,  however,  with  rec- 
ognized brotherhood  among  great  sing- 
ers, had,  through  nervousness  or  honesty, 
thrown  away  some  of  his  best  chances  of 
life,  and  had  hardly  recovered,  if  he  ever 
fairly  recovered,  from  his  first  attack  of 
insanity,  when  the  Providence  which 
men  call  Chance,  of  which  it  certainly 
had  all  the  appearance,  made  him  an  in- 
mate of  the  Lin  win  family,  at  Hunting- 
don. In  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  bright,  hand- 
some, intelligent,  and  God-fearing  wom- 
an, cheerful  and  pious  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  two  such  excellent  qualities, 
Cowper  saw  at  once  the  earthly  staff  on 
whicli  ho  would  willingly  lean  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  lady  was 
only  the  daughter  of  a  draper  of  Ely ; 


but  she  was,  nevertheless,  a  thorongh 
lady  in  carriage  of  mind  and  body,  and 
even  in  an  English  county  town  she  had 
the  homage  of  respect,  and  in  the  coun- 
ty itself  was  recognized  by  those  im 
mensely  superior  folk,  the  "  county  peo- 
ple." When  Mrs.  Unwin  became  a  wid- 
ow, she  and  Cowper  still  kept  honse 
together;  that  is,  the  lady  kept  the 
house,  and  the  poet  relied  on  the  lady. 
At  such  a  domestic  arrangement  now, 
prudery  would  probably  hint  objection. 
Ilowover  this  may  be,  Cowper  found  in 
Mrs.  Unwin,  a  nurse,  guide,  encourager, 
friend  ;  and  something  more  than  merely 
friend,  for  she  saved  him  from  snicide, 
and  helped  him  to  fame.  ^'  It  was  inev- 
itable that  their  attachment  should  be- 
come of  a  more  tender  kind,'*  says  Mr. 
Uruco,  "than  one  of  ordinary  friend- 
ship." And  he  adds:  "  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  did  not  marry ;  bnt  there  were, 
no  doubt,  reasons  against,  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted."  Mr.  Brace  disbe- 
lieves altogether  the  old  tradition,  that 
Cow])er  made  Mrs.  Unwin  an  offer, 
whicli  was  accepted,  and  that  the  mar 
riage  was  broken  off,  in  consequence  of 
mental  excitement  and  illness  which  fol- 
lowed the  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

Some  of  Cowper's  anxieties,  at  least 
some  of  his  difficulties,  arose  from  his 
limited  pecuniary  means  ;  but  a  few  of 
his  friends  and  kinsmen,  Earl  Cowper  at 
their  head,  subscribed  a  sum  sufficient 
to  level  the  difficulty  without  arousing 
his  pride,  which,  however,  was  not  to  Iw 
80  offended.  There  was  a  strong  dash 
of  the  Cowper  eccentricity  in  the  Earl 
who  subscribed  his  not  illiberal  contribu- 
tion towards  the  annuity  of  his  cousin, 
the  poet.  He  was  sent,  early  in  life, 
with  a  tutor,  to  make  the  grand  tcur^  in 
course  of  which  young  men  oflen  added 
foreign  vices  to  those  they  had  learnt  at 
home.  This  precocious  pupil  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  at  Florence,  lived  with  her 
there,  and  refused  to  leave  her,  even 
when  his  d  ving  father  entreated  him  to 
return  to  England.  After  that  passion 
was  scattered  in  cold  ashes,  he  ofang  to 
Florence  still,  married  a  Miss  Gore,  and, 
in  1781,  sent  his  children  to  England  for 
education,  but  would  not  himsdf  stir 
from  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  where  he 
died,  in  1769,  and  his  widow  in  182A. 
liluch  as  he  affected  to  despise  faonoiii 
this  English  Earl  was  glad  to  receive  the 
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Italian  decoration  of  St.  Hubert.  "Wal- 
pole  called  it  "peddling  lunacy,"  and 
added  that  "  an  English  Earl  stooping 
to  be  Knight  of  St.  Hubert  is  as  if  a 
tiger  should  be  proud  of  being  admitted 
into  some  order  among  cats." 

Succor  from  his  friends  Cowper  ac- 
cepted with  much  complacency,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  curiosity  to  learn 
the  names  of  those  who  desired  to  re- 
main anonymous.  Yet  one  of  these  he 
must  have  suspected — the  faithful  Theo- 
dora, whom  he  never  again  saw  after 
her  father  had  refused  consent  to  their 
marriage.  To  her,  Mr.  Bruce  is  inclined 
to  attribute  an  anonymous  letter  address- 
ed to  Cowper  in  one  of  his  seasons  of 
difficulty ;  one  couched  "  in  the  kindest 
and  most  benevolent  language  imagina- 
ble," writes  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
the  married  sister  of  Theodora.  The 
writer  promises  him  that  whatever  lack- 
ed in  his  income  "  should  be  supplied  by 
a  person  who  loved  me  tenderly  and 
approved  my  conduct.  I  wish  I  knew 
who  dictated  this  letter.  I  have  seen, 
not  long  since,  a  stylo  most  excessively 
like  it."  From  this  benevolent  friend, 
who  "loved  him  tenderly,"  Cowper  subse- 
quently received  many  gifts  in  money  and 
kind ;  and  the  same  friend  sent  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who  had  made  his  life  at  all  times 
tolerable,  and  often  agreeable  to  him,  lit- 
tle gifts  which  would  contribute  to  that 
lady's  personal  comfort.  When  Lady 
Hesketh  resided  with  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  for  several  months,  she  must 
have  satisfied  Theodora's  curiosity  by 
her  detailed  descriptions  of  their  way  of 
life  during  every  hour  of  the  day.  Lady 
Hesketh  rendered  full  justice  to  Mrs. 
Un win's  self-denial,  and  to  her  invalua- 
ble services  to  "  one  whom  she  certainly 
loves  as  well  as  one  human  being  loves 
another.  I  will  not  say  that  she  idol- 
izes him,  because  that  she  would  think 
wrong,"  Mrs.  Unwin  had  made  the 
spinnmg  of  the  silken  thread  of  life  as 
much  a  delight  to  him  as  it  could  be ; 
and  Cowper  rewarded  her  by  lines  in 
"  The  Task,"  which  speak  of  her  kindness 
and  their  love.  Theodora  anonymously 
helped  in  the  gentle  spinning  of  the 
same  thread  by  annuities  and  well  de- 
vised gifts;  but  in  Cowpev's  poems, 
written  for  publication,  there  is  no  need 
of  thanks,  even  to  a  nameless  donor. 
Poor  Theodora! 


While  this  fair  cousin,  who  had  in- 
spired his  earliest  muse,  is  in  the  back- 
ground, or  prominent  only  in  the  evi- 
dences of  her  sympathy  and  some  natural 
curiosity  about  Mrs,  Unwin,  the  latter 
amiable  lady,  authorized  to  show  more 
active  sympathy  still,  suggests  to  Cow- 
per "  The  Progress  of  Error,"  one  of 
her  many  kind  acts  to  a  man  to  whom 
authorship  was  an  elixir  of  life.  Then 
there  was  Lady  Austen,  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love  after  his  way,  and  he  was 
never  in  love,  as  he  says,  without  being 
too  much  so.  This  lady  worked  ruffles 
for  him,  and  there  was  innocent  gallantry 
and  tenderness  between  them,  with  some 
jealousy  on  Mrs.  Unwin's  side,  and 
wearisomeness,  at  last,  of  the  too  brill- 
iant lady,  on  the  part  of  Cowper.  But 
she,  loo,  helped  him  to  spin  his  thread 
of  life  as  he  would  have  it,  by  suggest- 
insT  the  subjects  of  "John  Gilpin"  and 
"  The  Sofa."  To  Mrs.  Throckmorton— 
all  '•  papist"  as  she  was,  and  who  would 
therefore  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
moment  by  the  orthodox  bard,  but  that 
she,  too,  lent  an  active  hand  in  the  spin 
ning  of  that  same  thread — to  her,  rathei 
than  to  her  bulfinch,we  owe  the  lines  on 
her  dead  bird.  Theodora  again,  when 
he  was  in  fear  touching  the  success  of  his 
"  Homer,"  cheered  the  poet  by  her  prom- 
ise of  his  renown,  and  helped  the  some- 
what needy  minstrel  with  what  minstrels 
only  care  for  after  fame,  her  gold.  Both 
were  sent  anonymously,  and  were  receiv 
ed  with  apparent  indifference  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived, 
by  the  not  too  grateful  Cowper. 

It  was,  indeed,  of  his  weaker  nature 
to  take  things,  or  to  wish  to  be  able  to 
take  things,  easily.  When  his  most 
constant  benefactor,  Mrs.  Unwin,  was 
dying,  Cowper,  on  awaking  one  morn- 
ing,, simply  asked  the  servant,  "  Sally,  is 
there  life  up-stairs  ?  "  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  as  his  friend  Johnson  was  read- 
ing Miss  Burney's  Camilla  to  him,  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  death  was  broken 
to  him  by  the  reader.  The  "  intelligence 
was  received  by  Cowper,  though  not  en- 
tirely without  emotion,  yet  with  such  as 
was  compatible  with  the  resumption  of 
the  reading."  This  looks  like  want  of 
feeling,  but  Cowper's  emotions  are  not 
readily  to  be  interpreted ;  for  instance,  * 
when  he  was  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Hayley,  he  passed  a  day  at  Rose's,  in 
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Chancery  Lane.  The  whole  morning, 
we  are  told,  "  overwhelmed,  he  sat  at 
the  corner  of  the  fire-place  in  total  si- 
lence." This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  mental  infirmity;  but  ho  was  in 
the  footpath  of  his  youth,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  home  of  the  young  girl 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whom  lie  had 
never  seen  since  he  asked  for  the  reward 
of  his  love.  The  thought  was  enough  to 
keep  the  old  man  silent.  That  he  had 
cherished  the  remcmbranceof  that  home 
in  his  mind  is  most  certain,  for,  when 
Ashley  Cowper  died,  his  nephew  fur- 
nished an  epitaph  in  which  are  traces  of 
the  fond  remembrance.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  llesketh  ho  speaks  of  the  proba- 
bility, when  he  and  his  uncle  ceased  to 
be  friends,  that  he  should  never  see  that 
uncle  again  ;  and  adds,  that  spite  of  the 
many  years  that  had  passed  since  then, 
he  remembered  his  uncle's  face  better 
than  that  of  people  he  had  more  recently 
Bpen  ;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  the  father's 
death,  he  exi)resses  "  a  warm  hope  that 
you  and  your  slstcr^^  (not  "  Theodora^'' 
not  "?//?/  dear  cousm^^)  "will  be  able 
elfectually  to  avail  yourselves  of  all 
the  consolatory  matter  with  which  it 
abounds."  After  all,  that  cousin  to 
whom  he  seemed  afraid  to  allude,  after 
their  long  divorce,  by  any  affectionate 
epithet,  had  done  her  woman's  work  by 
soothing,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  always 
with  true  womanly  delicacy,  Cowper's 
vexed,  and  yet  triumphant  life.  Slie 
survived  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, dying  in  1824.  Ilis  letters  to  her, 
and  his  manuscript  poems  of  which  she 
was  the  youthful  inspiration,  she  placed 
for  safety  with  a  friend,  and  the  latter 
are  included  in  this  edition.  Mr.  ]>ruce 
speaks  of  this  interesting  woman  as  being 
somewhat  stricken  with  the  hereditary 
melancholy  of  the  family,  and  as  unhap- 
pily falling,  at  last,  "  into  a  condition  of 
crazy  oddity,  very  nearly  allied  to  mad- 
ness." As  Mr.  Bruce  intends  to  publish 
a  more  enlarged  life  of  Cowper  than  he 
has  been  able  to  give  in  the  memoir  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  with  which 
he  introduces  this  new  edition  of  the 
poems,  we  will  hope  that  he  may  have 
found,  or  may  yet  find,  materials  for 
telling  the  whole  romantic  story  of  Wil- 
liam and  Theodora  Cowper.  Meanwhile, 
ihere  only  remains  for  ns  to  testify  that 
'«  the  volumes  before  us  Mr.  Bruce  has 


performed  his  task  of  biosrapher  with 
the  utmost  grace;  and  ot  editor  with 
the  utmost  care,  zeal,  and  fidelity.  No 
edition  of  Cowper,  equal  to  this,  has  yet 
been  issued  from  the  press. 
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A    CnRiSTlIAS  STORY  OP  TQK   "  OLD  OOUKT.* 

CHAPTER    L 
A  CIIBI8TMA8  SCBNI  AT  TBB  OLD  COUXT. 

"  Remembes  our  convei-sation,  mj 
dear!" 

The  young  girl  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  by  her  mother,  stood 
cloaked,  soflly  and  warm,  in  tho  hall  of 
l)er  rectory  home,  waiting  for  the  ca^ 
riage  which  was  to  convey  the  family 
party,  consisting  of  herself  and  her  father 
and  mother,  to  tlic  scene  of  Christmas 
festivity  at  the  "  Old  Court,"  the  baro- 
nial residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Han- 
tain,  who  held  their  Christmas  revels  in 
the  fashion  of  the  good  old  times. 

They  were  a  childless  couple,  and  this 
fact  had  been  the  only  cross  which  their 
tranquil  lives  had  known. 

The  poor  relations,  however,  who 
sprang  with  rapid  of&hoot  ^owth  from 
the  original  parent  tree,  and  who,  if  not 
coming  exactly  under  the  head  of  *'  the 
blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame,"  might 
still  l)ave  been  summed  up  under  the 
expressive  modern  adjective  of  "seedy," 
profited  considerably  by  the  absence  of 
nearer  and  dearer  ties,  and  more  legiti- 
mate objects  of  affection,  in  the  case  of 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  Hsu- 
tain,  in  whose  breast  hospitality  was  a 
rampant  virtue,  delighting  in  an  excoss 
for  excess. 

Weasel-like  old  bachelors,  who  looked 
ill  at  home  in  their  creased  dress-coatSi 
and  thin,  bird-like  old  maids,  some  of 
them  with  '^honorable"  attached  to 
their  names — ^a  make-ap  for  the  misenh 
ble  pittance,  the  portion  of  the  yonoger 
scions  of  many  a  noble  house,  ^ving  ths 
mysterious  privilege  of  "  position,"  dear 
to  the  heart  of  honorable  women  €t  a 
certain  age — and  young  married  couples 
struggling  with  the  gaunt  wolf  of  pover- 
ty and  tho  annual  addition  of  anolher 
little  Hautain  to  the  family  < '    * 
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were  tlie  sort  of  guests  which  the  wor- 
thy old  couple  delighted  to  see  assem- 
bled at  the  "  Old  Court "  on  each  return- 
ing celebration  of  our  highest  and  holiest 
feast. 

Mr,  Temple,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  an  easy-going  clergyman  of  the  old 
school ;  Bud  his  wife  was  a  bustling, 
worldly-minded  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  baronet,  who  had  just 
made  the  crowning  success  of  her  life, 
by  introducing  into  society  the  really 
beautiful  girl  whom,  by  a  master-stroke 
of  diplomacy,  not  often  practiced  by 
mothers  nowadays,  she  had  kept  strictly 
immured  in  the  school-room  until  the 
chrysalis  was  ready  to  be  cast  and  the 
butterfly  wings  to  spread  in  all  their 
glory  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

Angelica,  or  "Angel  Temple,"  as  she 
had  been  christened  on  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  county,  was  no  common 
character ;  but  with  much  that  was 
really  noble,  she  had  imbibed  a  deep 
strain  of  worldliness  from  the  education 
she  had  received  from  her  mother  ;  and 
the  remark  of  the  latter  with  which  this 
chapter  opened  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation, which  I  will  quote  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  to  explain 
the  footing  on  which  mother  and  daugh- 
ter stood. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  reserved 
with  me,  Angel,"  began  Mrs.  Temple, 
who  had  adopted  the  popular  abbrevia- 
tion of  her  daughter's  name  ;  "  you  will 
meet  Mr.  Hautain  again  to-night,  and  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  I  should  be  in- 
formed whether  this  growing  intimacy 
between  you  is  likely  to  lead  to  anything 
or  not." 

"  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,  mother  ;  and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean,  by  '  leading  to 
anything.'  Of  course  you  know  that  I 
could  marry  Reginald  to-morrow  if  I 
liked ;  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  the 
matter,  there  would  be  no  difiiculty  in 
bringing  it  to  anything  at  once." 

As  she  said  these  words  with  an  air 
of  defiance,  Mrs.  Temple  looked  quickly 
up  in  her  daughter's  face.  "Angel," 
Boe  said,  in  the  sharp,  peremptory  tones 
natural  to  her,  "  you  will  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  as 
this.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  " 

**  Perhaps,  because  I  do  intend  to  be 
the  fool  you  take  me  for.    Perhaps,  be- 
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cause,  loving  another  man,  a  penniless 
man,  as  I  do,  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  my- 
self to  that  untamed  cub,  Reginald  Hau- 
tain, as  the  highest  bidder  in  the  mar- 
riage market  as  yet.  Perhaps,  because 
I  am  so  well  suited  to  live  on  a  hundred 
a  year,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  throw 
away  such  a  chance  as  that.  What  say 
you,  mother  ?  You  shall  decide  for  me  in 
this  difficult  matter.  I  promise  to  abide 
by  your  decision.  Shall  I  marry  Regi- 
nald, or  Stephen  Hautain?  Either  of 
them  would  have  me  to-morrow." 

Angel's  countenance,  to  tell  the  truth, 
belied  her  name  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  standing  opposite  to  her  mother, 
with  a  lurid  light  in  her  fine  eyes,  and 
the  demon  spirit  of  scorn  sitting  on  her 
short  curled  lip.  Mrs.  Temple,  who  did 
not  understand  her  daughter's  temper  in 
the  least,  or  see  how  fiercely  the  two 
opposite  currents  of  worldliness  and  no- 
bility were  straggling  for  the  mastery 
in  her  breast,  only  recognized  the  fact 
that,  in  leaving  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  her  mother,  she  was  reaching  out  her 
hand  to  grasp  the  proffered  coronet, 
which  had  so  many  charms  for  the  ma- 
tronly heart ;  and  she  answered  rather 
coldly,  for  she  despised  the  imputed  mo- 
tive— ' 

"It  is  a  mere  farce  your  asking  me 
to  decide,  Angel,  between  Reginald  and 
Stephen.  You  know  that  I  would  rather> 
see  you  in  your  grave  than  mated  with 
poverty  and  disgrace." 

"  You  know,  mother,  how  widely  our 
notions  diff*er  on  this  point ;  if  yo«:  wish, 
me  to  obey  you,  you  must  not  shirk  the 
point.  If  you  wish  me  to  sell  myself  ta 
Reginald  Hautain,  for  the  prospect  of  a, 
coronet  and  ten  thousand  a  year,  you 
must  say  so  in  so  many  words.  I  am. 
not  of  age — it  is  not  my  awn  doing. 
You  must  say  distinctly,  '^Angel^  it  is. 
my  wish  that,  without  entertaining  a 
spark  of  affection  for  him,  and  loving^ 
another  man  from  the>  depths  of  your 
soul,  you  marry  Reginald  Hautain  for 
the  sake  of  the  rank  and  the  wealth 
that  will  one  day  be  his.'  Why  should 
we  not  all  say  exactly  what  we  mean  ? 
I  have  said  my  say,  but  nothing  will 
alter  my  deternvnation.  The  choice  re- 
mains with  you^  mother.^^  (The  last 
word  was  said  with  a  dash  of  that  bit- 
terness which  Byron  has  thrown  into  it, 
when  on  thelipa  of  thje  deformed  boy,. 
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*•  I  was  bom  so,  mother.")  The  crook- 
ed and  distorted  body,  or  the  crooked 
and  distorted  mind,  should  be  the  last 
infirmities  with  which  a  mother  should 
reproach  her  child  ;  and,  in  Angel's  case, 
the  stress  she  laid  upon  the  word  seem- 
ed to  say,  "  If  I  am  base,  it  is  to  a  moth- 
er's influence  that  that  baseness  is  to  be 
Attributed;  let  her  be  the  last  to  con- 
demn." 

"  Angel,"  said-  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
her  young  daughter  straight  in  the  face 
as  she  spoke  the  words,  "  you  have 
placed  the  responsibility  on  my  shoul- 
ders in  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  it.  I  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  to  accept  Reginald  Hau tain's 
offer  if  he  proposes  to  you  to-night^  or 
at  any  subsequent  time ;  and  in  saying 
so,  I  know  that  I  am  echoing  your 
papa's  wishes.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject  more  than  once." 

"  Very  well." 

This  was  all  that  Angel  Temple  said. 
Her  mind  had  of  course  been  made  up 
before,  to  reject  the  man  who  loved  lier, 
as  she  had  herself  affirmed,  as  his  own 
soul,  and  to  take  for  her  husband  one, 
against  whose  coarse  and  brutal  nature 
her  own  revolted,  merely  because  he 
was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  the  barony 
of  HauUiin.  Angel  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious, and  she  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
worldly  mother  ;  but  that  "  very  well  " 
cost  her  the  anguish  of  a  heart  too  noble 
to  reconcile  itself  at  once  to  the  disgrace- 
ful role  assigned  to  it  to  play.  I  have 
said  that  her  mind  had  been  distorted 
by  the  faults  of  her  education,  and  she 
had  cajoled  herself  into  the  miserable 
belief  that  she  had  now  placed  her  lii- 
ture  conduct,  with  regardf  both  to  Ste- 
phen and  Reginald,  on  the  score  of  duty 
to  her  parents  and  to  herself.  Miserable 
sophistry !  that  had  not  balm  enough 
to  heal  the  slightest  wound  among  the 
many  that  followed  upon  those  simple 
words.  Poor  Angel !  least  angelic,  when 
you  sacrificed  yourself  on  the  altar  that 
was  not  the  altar  of  duty,  and  bound 
yourself  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the 
shrine  of  Mammon— -despicable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  yourself,  in  all,  sav- 
ing your  beauty,  you  were  little  of  an 
angel  then. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  the 
Temples  were  about  to  join  the  large 
party  of  guests  assembled  to  keep  Christ- 


mas at  the  **  Old  Conri."  The  two  broth- 
ers who  have  been  mentioned  abovc^ 
Reginald  and  Stephen  Haatun,  wm 
the  nephews  of  the  old  lord,  and  tihe 
elder  of  the  two  was  heir  to  the  biroiij 
and  the  estates  of  Hautain.    He  wai 
rough  and  uncouth,  a  man  of  aboit 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  selfish,  and  egch 
tistic  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  sellU- 
ness  and  egotism  common  to  elder  bom 
and  the  heirs  to  ancient  titles  and  es- 
tates.   He  had  fallen  (for  him)  despe^ 
atcly  in  love  with  Angel  Tempfe  on  tlN 
occasion  of  his  meeting  her,  for  the  ftit 
time  since  she  had  sprnng  up  into  wooi- 
anhood,  at  the  *^OId  Court*'  on  the 
Christmas  preceding  the  one  of  whUk  I 
write ;  and  the  acquaintance  had  boss 
renewed  when  he  came  down  for  psi^ 
tridge-shooting  to  the  same  place  in  Sep- 
tember.   Stephen,  or  "  Steenie/*  as  hs 
was  called  by  his  aunt.  Lady  H^nfrts 
of  whom  he  was  prime  favorite,  was  s 
very  different  character,  and  it  was  bs 
who  Angel  Temple  afiirmed  to  her  mollh 
er  loved  her  with  his  whole  sonl  sad 
strength.     The    acquaintance  betwsei 
those  two  was  not  the  acqoaintanee  of  s 
day,  and  the  attachment,  which  ezislsd 
on  both  sides,  had  grown  with  thrir 
growth    and    strengthened   with  thsir 
strength,  for  they  had  known  and  lend 
each  other  as  boy  and  girl.    He  wssis 
a  cavalry  regiment,  his  commission  lUBh 
ing  been  bought,  at  his  own  request^  hf 
the  modest  patrimony  left  him  bj  hi 
father.    Reginald  and  Stephen  wers  o^ 
phaned  of  both  parents,  enough  hAg 
reserved  to  purcnase  his  captaincf,  a 
negotiation  which  had  just  been  nflBinitsi. 
and  he  had  come  down  to  the  "Old 
Court"  that  Christmas  for  the  fint tiM 
as  Captain  Hautain — a  penniless  oapUi^ 
for  his  last  shilling  had  been  awallowaB 
up  in  the  purchase,  and  he  would  hsvs 
to  perform  the  almost  nnpreoedenlsd 
feat  in  a  cavalry  regiment  ofuving  opsa 
his  pay.  ^ 

No  wonder  that  a  worldly -mindid 
woman  like  Mrs.  Temple  looked  upsa 
her  daughter's  attachment  to  **  StesMi 
Hautain  "  in  the  light  of  a  madness  sad 
a  disgrace.  AnfjeT  herself  had,  after  ft  . 
fierce  struggle  with  her  own  better  mK 
decided  in  favor  of  the  dder 
who,  as  she  truly  remarked  to  her  i 
er,  needed  but  the  sliffhtest 
ment  on  her  part  to  throw 
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his  prospects  at  her  feet.  She  had  not 
met  Steenie  since  his  elder  brother  h£^ 
openly  declared  himself  as  her  suitor, 
and  the  idea  of  the  meeting  on  that 
memorable  Christmas  Eve  was  full  of 
bitterness  to  her  bruised  and  aching 
heart. 

"Oh, Steenie !  Steenie !  why  were  not 
you  the  eldest  ?  "  she  had  said  fiercely, 
in  the  anguish  of  losing  him  after  the 
cold  **  very  well,"  which  we  have  heard 
her  pronounce,  had  sealed  her  destiny 
for  life ;  for  Angel  was  not  one  to  look 
back  when  she  had  once  put  her  hand 
to  the  plough,  either  for  evil  or  for 
good.  She  had  told  herself  repeatedly 
that  their  mutual  attachment  could 
ndver  lead  to  happy  results.  If  their 
nnion  ever  took  place  at  all,  it  must  be 
a  clandestine  one,  for  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  people  violently  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  their  only  daughter 
and  heiress  allying  herself  to  a  young 
penniless  adventurer,  as  they  called  him, 
with  nothing  but  his  handsome  face  and 
chivalric  nature  to  recommend  him.  She 
thought  she  had  counted  the  cost  before 
the  conversation  with  her  mother  which 
she  had  determined  should  decide  her 
fate;  and  she  went  up  to  the  "Old 
Court"  that  evening,  knowing  that  she 
would  leave  it  the  affianced  bride  of  a 
man  whom  she  detested  and  loathed, 
but  who  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
make  her  eventually  a  baroness,  and  the 
mistress  of  that  stately  old  home. 

She  had  never,  perhaps,  looked  more 
beautiful  than  she  did  on  that  occasion 
as  she  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
"  Old  Court,"  and  Lady  Hautain  looked 
admiringly  and  even  lovingly  upon  her, 
and  thought  what  a  handsome  couple 
she  and  her  adored  nephew  Steenie 
would  make.  She  had  with  a  woman's 
penetration  long  ago  discovered  their 
secret,  and  had  made  provisions  in  her 
will  that  her  favorite  should  not  always 
be  a  penniless  captain,  and,  under  cer- 
tain provisos,  had  generously  remem- 
bered Angel  herself. 

**  Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear,"  she 
said  to  oar  heroine,  after  having  affec- 
tionately kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "  You 
look  like  a  white  rose.  Steenie  has  just 
arrived,"  she  added  in  a  whisper ;  "  you 
know  he  is  a  captain  now." 

**  Tes,  I  know  it.  Lady  Hautain ;  Regi- 
nald told  me  so  the  other  day." 


Lady  Hautain  looked  surprised.  Ste- 
phen had  always  been  "Steenie"  on 
Angel's  lips,  who  had  known  him  as  a 
boy,  but  she  had  never  heard  Reginald 
called  anything  but  "  Mr.  Hautain  "  by 
her  before. 

"  I  wish  Reginald  had  only  a  tithe  of 
his  good  looks,"  said  the  kind  aunt, 
who  loved  the  younger  and  more  worthy 
nephew  with  her  whole  heart.  "  I  never 
saw  two  brothers  so  totally  unlike,  both 
in  person  and  mind." 

"  They  are  a  great  contrast,  certainly," 
was  the  young  lady's  reply ;  "  but  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  you  know,  the 
fascinations  of  younger  sons.  Reginald 
would  scarcely  change  places  with  his 
brother  if  he  were  twice  as  uncouth  and 
ugly,  and  Steenie  twice  as  handsome  as 
he  is." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  sure  of 
that.  Steenie  possesses  one  advantage 
over  his  brother,  for  which  I  think  Regi- 
nald would  give  much.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  Angel,  and  none  better  than 
you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  know  of  none, 
dear  Lady  Hautain,"  replied  the  girl 
quickly,  blushing  over  neck,  face,  and 
brow  at'the  allusion  to  her  own  love, 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  kind  woman's 
words.  "  Steenie  is  poor ;  he  cannot 
afford  any  advantage  over  his  elder 
brother.  I  do  not  think  that  Reginald 
would  give  much  for  any  one  that  Steenie 
possesses  now." 

"  You  are  too  diffident,  child.  I  know 
better  than  that.  I  am  sorry  for  Regi- 
nald sometimes,  although  it  will  be  good 
for  him  to  find  out  that  he  cannot  carry 
everything  before  him.  He  has  been 
dreadfully  spoiled." 

"  He  is  a  selfish  fool,"  thought  Angel 
herself,  although  she  did  not  allow  this 
mental  verdict  on  her  future  husband's 
character  to  pass  her  lips ;  and  she  gave 
a  slight  star^  as  a  well-known  voice  at 
her  side  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up 
at  one  of  the  handsomest  faces  that  she 
had  ever  beheld.  Steenie  was  greatly 
improved  since  she  had  seen  him  last ; 
he  was  ten  years  younger  than  his  broth- 
er Reginald,  and  only  just  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  his  manly  beauty.  As 
he  bent  over  Angel's  hand  —  the  pretty 
little  traitress  hand  which  was  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  rival — Lady  Hautain 
might  have  been  excused  for  her  exulta- 
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tion  over  tlie  matchless  beauty  of  the  | 
j»:iir,  whom  I  will  here  describe  to  the  , 
reiuler,  before  that  fiat  goes  forth  which  • 
is  to  separate  them  for  ever  and  a  day.      1 

Angel  Temple  was  tall  and  slight, 
with  delicately  -  moulded  limbs,  of  ori- 
ental grace,  and  a  skin  that  was  almost 
dazzling  in  its  alabaster  whiteness  and 
transparency.  Her  small  shapely  head 
was  crowned  with  the  finest  raven  tress- 
es in  the  world,  and  lier  large  gazelle- 
like brown  eyes  were  deep,  earnest,  and 
lender,  or  haughty,  disdainful,  or  indif- 
lorent,  according  to  the  varying  moods 
of  the  owner  of  the  lovely  head,  in 
which  they  burned  like  lamps  in  the 
temple  of  I)iana. 

Those  wonderful  eyes  eclipsed  all  the 
(»ther  charms  of  the  face,  and  fascinated 
the  beholder  with  their  basilisk  spell. 
>r(*plien  Ilautain  looked  into  what  he 
believed  to  be  their  true  pure  depths, 
iiiid  felt  that  they  had  bound  him  to  their 
service  either  for  life  or  de.ith;  and  she 
l>")ked  into  his,  deep,  gray  (and  fath- 
nniable  to  those  whom  he  loved),  and 
Iflt  that  she  had  set  the  seal  to  his 
/.rath-«loom.  "  He  will  be  faithful,"  she 
ih'Might,  "  faithful  through  all  to  me;" 
niicl  a  sharp  i»ang,  like  the  sting  of  a 
hi  eel  weapon,  shot  through  her  heart, 
and  left  her  clieek  paler  than  the  white 
flower  in  her  hair.  He  looked,  as  Lady 
Hautaiu  had  told  her,  handsomer  than 
ever,  and  his  slim  but  Urmly-knit  figure 
was  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  Apollo. 

Stephen  Hautain  was  reckoned  the 
h:mdsomest  man  of  liis  day,  and  was 
ii'lored  by  the  women  of  his  acquaint- 
atice  who  had  not  daughters  to  marry ; 
atid  Angel  Temple,  in  whose  perverted 
liature  satire  was  a  crowning  gifl,  said 
t'>  herself,  as  lieginald  entered  the  room 
a*  the  same  moment,  and  gazed  sulkily 
r^und  it  till  his  eye  lighted  upon  her  own 
face, "  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that," 
smd  did  not  spare  the  lash  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  own  self -contempt.  Mr. 
Hautain,  as  the  world  called  the  man 
w  horn  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers 
II  •<  simply  "  Reginahl,"  was  not  going 
to  allow  his  fascinating  brother  to  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  woman  whom 
he  (Uegin.nldj  had  honored  with  his  no- 
tice ;  and  bnnging  his  ungainly  person 
to  her  side  by  a  series  of  awKward 
evolutions  (ifhich  always,  by  the  way, 
Biftrk  the  prcijfress  of  that  odious  anom- 


aly, a  man  shy  through  egoUHiio  mlt 
consciousness),  he  coiiimeDced  a  iXMlvc^ 
sation  quite  irrelevant  to  the  one  wUdk 
she  had  begun  with  Stephen,  and  wUdk 
had  not,  as  yet,  overstepped  the  nMii 
Conventional  observances. 

''I  have  been  trying  to  get  np  toja. 
Miss  Temple,  before  they  Mt|ii^n^|flfj| 
dinner ;  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  70a ii| 
you  know,  now." 

^^  You  liave  cleared  qaite  a  PUiW 
for  yourself  among  Lady  Hautain^  t^bbi 
and  chairs,"  she  replied,  *^and  mighl 
claim  a  Victoria  Cross  for  the  way  ■ 
which  you  charged  poor  Misa  Clemeati- 
na^s  hoop.  She  is  vainly  trying  to  kiok 
unconscious  of  the  rent  in  her  gown  BOV* 
Have  you  no  remorse,  Mr.  Hautain  f^ 

"Confound  her  gown  T'  was  thecht 
valric  renly,  and,  *'"  I  wish  yon  wodd 
call  me  llegiuald,  Angel,"  Mr.  Hsntiir 
added  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  stack  oiK 
his  arm  awkwardly  to  her  as  dinner  wm 
announced  ;  ^'  it's  rather  hard  on  a  Al- 
low," he  added,  as  they  traversed  thi 
long  corridor  together,  which  led  inie 
the  banqueting  bail,  ^^  to  be  alwa|S 
snubbing  one  as  you  do." 

Miss  Temple  gave  rather  an  irreleTSiC 
answer  to  this  leading  remark  on  the 
part  of  her  uncouth  adorer.  She  oorii 
not  help  listening  to  the  ringing  tones  sf 
Captain  Hautain's  voioe,  who  was  tiD^ 
i"a  6^}'b'  ^^  ^^^  of  the  honorable  qeiK 
sters  before  mentioned,  who  had  ben 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  bMg 
taken  into  dinner  after  ^Uhatdiit,^ 
gelica  Temple,"  but  who  was  oooGm 
again  under  the  genial  influence  of  Olp 
tain  Hautaiu's  lively  oonveraation. 

He  was  so  happy,  in  snob  boojairt 
spirits,  in  the  radiant  presence  of  hishr 
loved,  that  he  made  himself  move  then 
usually  agreeable — acircumstaDeewhU^ 
the  Honorable  Clementina  ^^^t1y■  pm 
down  to  the  credit  of  her  own  dbmttL 
She  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  haStfh 
a  day  long  passed  away,  bat  had  ben 
too  wayward  and  oaprioioaa  in  bj* 
treatment  of  her  adorers,  a  &e(  whiehJII- 
her  dreary  spiiisterhood,  sapportad  warn 
mythical  means,  and  an  oocarioml  M^ 
ceur  from  the  generous  head  of  bar  ImM  ' 
she  now  bitterly  regretted.  She  Mi 
always  throwing  out  ominone  Umb  It 
her  young  nieces  and  oonnn 
those  remarkable  for  tbmr 
about  not  being  ^  too  pnrtioakr,  -^ 
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dear;*'  and  frequently  repeated  one  or 
two  stanzas  of  an  old-fashioned  song,  of 
which  the  first  lines  were  : 

"  When  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  old, 
I  was  as  handsome  as  handsome  could  be ; 
My  hair  o*er  my  neck  in  ringlets  flowed, 
And  lovers  came  courting  to  me." 

It  went  on  to  show  the  danger  of  caprice 
and  indiscriminate  rejection  of  the  whole 
army  of  lovei*8,  described  at  length,  be- 
ginning with  the  "  Duke,  with  his  coro- 
net of  gold,  whose  face,  like  his  family, 
was  80  very  old,  that  he  would  not  do 
for  me."  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  ju- 
venile members  of  the  family  when  Aunt 
Clemmy  could  be  persuaded  to  favor 
the  company  with  this  song,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  thrumming  guitar, 
snspended  round  the  withered  neck  by 
a  ribbon  of  cerulean  hue.  To  this  an- 
cient siren  Captain  Hau tain's  conver- 
sation was  addressed,  and  the  flowers 
which  decorated  the  poor  palsied  old 
head  were  tremulous  with  the  pleasur- 
able emotion  which  agitated  her  breast. 

"The  Captain  made  himself  most 
agreeable,  my  dear,  I  assure  you,"  she 
remarked  to  a  bevy  of  young  ladies, 
whose  society  this  lively  young  creature 
greatly  affected,  much  to  their  concealed 
disgust.  "  I  really  shall  begin  to  feel  it 
here^^  she  added,  coquettishly  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  region  of  her  heart. 
**  I  really  think  I  cut  you  out  in  that 
qnarter.  Miss  Temple,  for  although  he 
eat  between  us  he  certainly  devoted  all 
bis  attention  to  your  humble  servant." 

"I  am  sure  he  showed  his  discrimina- 
tion," replied  that  young  lady,  satirically; 
"  he  is  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  you 
showed  to  his  mother  at  school,  when 
she  was  a  little  delicate  child,  and  you 
were  the  eldest  parlor  boarder  ;  she 
never  forgot  it,  and  told  Steenie  never 
to  forget  it  either.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you,  Miss  Clementina." 

Miss  Clementina  got  very  red,  and 
the  permanent  flush  which  afllicted  her 
aqauine  Hautain  nose  turned  like  a  dan- 
ger signal,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Angel,  whose  behavior  was  so  little 
angelic  on  that  Christmas  Eve  of  186-. 
Poor  girl  I  Little  as  the  reader  will  be 
inclined  to  pity  her,  she  underwent  a 
fiery  ordeal  when  she  consented,  as  she 
did  consent  that  night,  to  become  the  af- 


fianced wife  of  Reginald,  the  heir  of  the 
Hautains. 

This  was  how  it  fell  out.  After  dinner 
the  two  brothers  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  ap- 
proached the  sofa  on  which  Miss  Temple 
was  seated,  apparently  lost  in  the  con* 
teraplation  of  her  bouquet  of  hot-house 
flowers,  which  had  been  left  at  the  rec- 
tory that  morning  by  Reginald  himself 
— a  great  stretch  of  politeness  on  his 
part,  who  would  have  thought  twice 
before  undertaking  the  exertion  of  so 
much  as  wagging  his  little  finger  in  the 
service  of  the  best  friend  he  possessed. 
Intruding  his  ungainly  form  between 
Captain  Hautain  and  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  he  placed  himself,  with  some- 
thing of  the  assumption  of  ownership,  at 
her  side,  and  remarked  coarsely  to  his 
brother,  whose  countenance  lowered  nt 
this  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  rival : 

"  There  is  the  old  girl  you  flirted  with 
at  dinner,  winking  at  you,  Steenie,  so 
you  had  better  go  and  flirt  with  her 
again.  You're  just  one  too  many  here, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  isn't  he.  Angel  ?" 

The  young  lady  so  addressed  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  she  seemed  ai?  though  she 
were  tunied  to  stone,  and  her  beauty, 
always  statuesque,  became  almost  terrible 
in  its  outward  calmness.  Mr.  Hautain, 
however,  whose  voice  was  thick,  and 
whose  ideas,  unconnected  as  they  often 
were  after  dinner,  which  was  to  him  the 
one  object  in  life,  stood  in  little  awe  of 
Angel  in  her  new  mood.  She  was  to 
him  nothing  more  than  a  "  deuced  pretty 
girl,"  quite  ready  to  jump  down  his 
throat,  and  to  whom  he  meant  to  throw 
the  handkerchief  that  night,  having 
primed  himself  for  the  occasion  with  two 
or  three  more  glasses  than  usual  of  Lord 
Hautain's  old  port. 

It  was  not  a  romantic  wooing ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  degrade  my  pen  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tipsy  man's  proposal  to  a  girl 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder  for  her 
beauty  of  person  and  face.  We  can 
have  but  little  pity  for  her  who  forged 
the  fetters  of  her  own  fate.  Dazzled  by 
the  blaze  of  a  coronet  in  perspective, 
marred  by  the  essentially  worldly  nature 
of  her  education.  Angel  Temple  cast  the 
fatal  die,  to  which  act,  in  the  madness 
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of  Iicr  infatuation,  she  seemed  to  be  act- 
ually spurred  on  by  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  she  really,  fondly  loved.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him — she 
had  nobility  enough  to  feel  how  con- 
temptible she  must  ever  after  appear  in 
his  eyes.  None  knew  better  than  he  the 
dislike  which  she  entertained  for  the 
man  whom  she  had  just  promised  to 
marry.  Essentially  noble  himself,  she 
felt  that  she  had  forfeited  the  last  claim 
lo  his  love,  and  the  conviction  struck 
her  like  a  death-blow,  lie  had  turned 
jsharply  on  his  heel  when  Angel  had 
maintained  silence  in  answer  to  the  rude 
appeal  of  Reginald  Ilautain  for  her  con- 
sent to  his  brother's  banishment  from 
her  presence.  He  was  not  a  man  to  take 
such  an  affront  tamely ;  but  believing  in 
her  truth  above  all  things,  he  was  not  a 
man  long  to  bear  malice  for  the  wayward 
caprice  of  a  8|)oiled  beauty,  even  when  it 
was  exercised  ui)on  himself.  The  oppor- 
timity  at  last  presented  itself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  conversation  with  her  privately, 
nUhough  it  might  sound  like  an  anomaly 
lo  say  that  the  time  chosen  was  that  dur- 
ing which  he  and  Miss  Temple  were,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  engrossed  in  at- 
tention to  the  dreary  meanderings  of  a 
quadrille. 

"  At  last,"  began  Stephen  Ilautain, 
bi'uding  his  handsome  head  to  place  it 
more  on  an  equality  with  that  of  his 
bL*autiful  partner — "at  last  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  word  with  you.  We 
h.ive  exchanged  no  Christmas  greeting 
as  yet,  and.  Angel,  you  have  never  con- 
gratulated me." 

"  I  do  so  now  with  all  ray  heart,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  Captain  Ilautain." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you ;  you  are 
not  like  yourself,  and  your  cold  words 
cut  me  to  the  heart.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
Christmas  greeting.  Angel,  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  had  never  come  !" 

"Hush,  hush,  Steenife,"  said  the  girl, 
alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  language 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  over 
whicii  a  deadly  whiteness  had  suddenly 
spread  :  "  you  must  not  excite  yourself  in 
tins  way  about  a  shadow  ;  my  coldness 
must  bo  nothing  to  you  henceforth.  I 
am  to  marry  your  brother  Iteginald!  " 

A  sort  of  angel,  that  was  not  an  angel 
of  light,  seemed  to  possess  her  as  she 
pronoonced  the  cruel  words :  it  was  as 


though  she  had  gathered  all  her  strength 
to  inflict  a  deadly  woand  with  the  gtmk 
est  amount  of  possible  paia.  She  had eo 
wish  to  spare  him,  no  intention  of  doing 
so ;  she  looked  up  at  him  as  she  nidtht 
words  to  see  if  the  shaft  had  told  honet 

It  had  done  so,  bat  there  was  bnt  fil- 
tle  outward  sign ;  he  only  dropped  her 
hand  suddenly,  which  he  had  held  in 
his  own  but  a  moment  before,  and  he  ad- 
dressed no  further  word  to  her  until  hi 
led  her  back  to  her  seat  on  the  soft  on 
which  his  brother  Reginald  lounged  with 
apparent  unconcern,  but  with  a  hatrad 
of  his  brother  in  liis  heart,  bom  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  of  what  stood  with  him  m  thi 
place  of  love,  for  the  woman  who  had  a 
few  minutes  before  promised  to  beooms 
his  wife. 

^^  Don't  let  us  have  too  much  of  tU% 
Angel,"  he  said,  thickly,  with  his  breaA 
hot  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  almost  on 
her  cheek.  '^  No  larking  with  handsooe 
cavalry  captains  now :  Stecnie  was  at 
ways  rather  too  sweet  upon  yon  to  suit 
my  taste,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
any  nonsense  with  him,  I  can  tell  yen. 
I  hope  you'll  tell  him  at  once  that  yon 
and  1  are  going  to  be  married  shortly. 
By  Jove,  it  sounds  jolly,  doesn't  it  ?  Iia 
not  going  to  wait  long,  I  can  tell  yon." 

This  was  rather  too  much  for  Angch 
sore  heart  to  accept  without  some  ^gs 
of  resentment,  and  of  the  rage  and  t^ 
morse  that  was  burning  in  her  souL 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  drinUngi 
Mr.  Ilautain,"  she  answered  liangfatilT; 
and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  crossed  1M 
room,  and  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Tempk 
to  ask  her  to  take  her  home  at  onee^ 
pleading  a  headache  as  the  oetemiMi 
cause,  when  Lady  Hautain  interoeplsd 
her  in  mid-career,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  said  :  "  You  will  gits  » 
one  song  before  you  go,  my  dear,  wfm'l 
you  ?  I  make  it  my  particular  request" 

"  Anything  to  oblige  you.  Lady  Han* 
tain,"  Miss  Temple  said,  and  she  wiSl 
dreamily  to  the  piano,  which  was  o|KH 
invitingly,  and  seemed  to  court  the 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
cians  that  had  ever  swept  its  e 
Her  voice,  like  Annie  Laurie's,  «■ 
^^  low  "  and  very  '^  sweet,**  and  sboiflg 
an  English  ballad  with  a  feeling  whidifsv 
could  equal,  and  none  edipee.  Thewsfdi 
which  she  Eclected  on  this  oci 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  bar 
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era ;  they  were  those  of  Byron's,  begin- 
nbg: 

"  When  we  two  parted  in  silence  and  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted  to  sever  for  years; 

'     Pale  grew  thy  cheek,  and  cold,  colder  thy 

kiss, 

Truly  that  hour  foretold  sorrow  to  this." 

When  she  had  concluded  there  was 
silence  in  the  room  for  some  moments, 
and  then  the  voice  of  her  affianced  bride- 
groom broke  the  spell,  as  he  exclaimed 
enthusiastically,  "  Bravo  !  bravo  !  but 
give  us  Homethinpj  livelier  now  to  cheer 
lis  up  a  little.  That  was  but  a  dismal 
Oliristmas  ditty,  Angel,  after  all." 

"  I  must  wish  you  good-night,"  that 
young  lady  said,  addressing  her  hostess, 
and  sweeping  haughtily  past  Reginald 
without  condescending  to  speak  to  him  ; 
and  "  good-night  "  she  said  also  to  Ste- 
plien  Hautain,  who  returned  the  adieu 
with  an  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
gmote  to  Angel's  heart  like  a  knife. 

"I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,"  she 
thought,  as  they  drove  home,  "  and  he 
shall  not  look  at  me  so  again  ;  for  once 
I  will  break  my  resolution  :  I  will  never 
marry  that  cub,^^ 

She  comforted  herself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, but  it  came  too  late ;  the  next  day 
her  eyes  anxiously  sought  one  "  curled 
and  comely  head  "  above  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  the  manor  pew,  but  they 
Bouirht  it  in  vain.  Stephen  Hautain 
had  left  the  "  Old  Court  '^  early  on  that 
Christmas  morning. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FOUE      YEARS      LATER. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  at  the  "Old 
Court "  once  more,  but  circumstances  had 
sadly  changed  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  we  saw  the 
happy  party  assembled  there,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hospitable  old  lord. 

Since  that  time  his  soul  had  been 
summoned  away  from  this  earth,  and 
sorely  missed  at  Christmas  time.  Among 
all  that  wide  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
ti\es,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  temper, 
there  was  one  poor  widowed  soul  who 
felt  that  each  recurrence  of  the  holy 
feast  was  only  to  be  kept  now  for  her 
as  celebrating  the  arrival  at  another 
milestone  towards  the  "  house  not  made 


with  hands,"  whither  what  she  most 
cherished  in  this  world  had  gone  before 
her  to  his  home.  Lady  Hautain  waa 
what  the  world  calls  broken-hearted; 
but  it  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech  to 
express  that  her  affections  had  been 
weaned  from  this  world,  and  fixed  on  a 
better  one.  But  there  was  still  balm  in 
Gilead  for  the  wounded  heart  even  here  ; 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  sorrow ; 
she  had  only  laid  up  her  treasure  for  a 
time  ;  she  mourned,  but  she  did  not  re- 
pine. One  constant  loving  companion 
had  she  in  her  sorrow  and  with  ner  by 
her  side,  to  read  with  her,  pray  with 
her,  and  hope  with  her.  Lady  Hau- 
tain hoped  ere  long  to  pass  peaceably  to 
the  fair  land  of  promise,  which  she 
now  seemed  to  realize  even  in  her  day- 
dreams. 

There  was  one  thorn,  however,  that 
she  prayed,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  see 
removed  from  her  breast  before  she  died ; 
and  to  be  permitted  to  stretch  her  feeble 
hands  in  blessing  over  the  head  of  her 
beloved  nephew  Stephen,  was  the  one 
hope  of  her  life.  He  was  now  Lord 
Hautain — that  is,  if  he  were  still  alive ; 
but  no  word  or  tiding  of  him  had 
reached  the  "Old  Court"  since  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1800,  when  he  received 
at  AngeFs  hands  the  stroke  which  had 
blasted  his  life. 

Reginald,  his  elder  brother,  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  one  year  after  the  old  lord 
departed  this  life,  so  that  at  his  decease 
Stephen  had  become  Lord  Hautain. 
But  these  events  had  occurred  two  long 
years  ago,  and  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  the  missing  heir.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Christmas 
Eve,  as  I  said  before,  when  the  widowed 
Lady  Hautain  and  her  now  constant 
companion,  whom  I  will  only  designate 
for  the  present  by  her  Christian  name  of 
"  Angelica,"  or  "  Angel,"  sat  together  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  "  Old  Court," 
both  dressed  in  deep  mourning — both 
musing  sadly  over  their  retrospective 
gaze  into  the  past. 

"  Angel,"  said  the  elder  lady  at  last, 
"  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so  to  you, 
but  I  begin  to  give  up  hope.  We  must 
have  heard  something  during  these  two 
years  if— if  he  had  been  alive,"  she  added, 
while  sobs  choked  her  further  utterance. 
"  Oh  !  how  I  have  prayed  to  see  him  once 
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again,"  she  went  on  after  a  pansc :  "  then 
I  could  say  indeed  with  truth,  'Lord, 
now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.' " 

"  Oh,  Rpare  me,  spare  me,  dear  Lady 
Hautain !"  said  the  young  girl  at  heV 
side,  down  wljose  colorless  check  the 
tears  refused  to  flow,  and  on  whose 
pallid  lips  the  words  trembled  like 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm ; 
"  there  is  a  sting  and  a  reproach  to  me 
in  every  word  you  say,  and  I  would  give 
all  that  remains  of  my  wretched,  wasted 
life  to  call  Steenie  back  from  his  grave, 
for  you  say  he  is  dead !  You  say,  '  If 
he  had  been  alive.'  O  my  God !  my 
God  I  my  heart  is  broken  at  last." 

Lady  Ilautain  was  shocked  and 
alarmed ;  this  was  a  burst  of  hysterical 
grief  on  the  part  of  her  companion  which 
she  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  the 
violence  with  which  it  now  manifested 
itself  very  much  frightened  her.  She 
took  her  to  her  heart,  and  soothed  and 
caressed  her  as  she  would  have  soothed 
a  child  ;  and  as  the  hysterical  frenzy  of 
her  grief  began  to  abate,  she  sobbed 
upon  the  good  woman's  breast. 

"  If  I  had  but  had  a  mother  like  you, 
we  might  have  both  of  us  been  spared 
this;  but  I  have  never  realized  before 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  was  lost  to 
us  for  ever." 

"  You  must  teach  me  to  hope  still, 
Angel ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  youth.  I 
must  go  and  lie  down  now.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  or  stay  here  ?" 

"  I  will  stay  here  unless  you  want  me : 
it  was  in  this  room,  and  on  this  very  day, 
that  I  sealed  my  own  fate  ;  it  is  here 
that  I  will  pray  Heaven  that,  if  possible, 
it  might  not  liave  included  his  in  its  own 
bitterness,  lie  must  have  forgotten  me 
now,  surely,  Lady  Ilautain  V" 

*'  I  cannot  say,  my  love.  Your  fault 
has  been  repented  of  and  cruelly  atoned  ; 
it  is  not  for  us  to  forestall  the  judgments 
of  Heaven.  Pray  for  him,  dear  child, 
for  yourself,  for  us  all,  and  I  will  pray 
that  your  prayers  may  be  heard." 

So  Angel  was  left  in  her  solitude  to 
shed  bitter  tears  over  the  fate  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  love 
more  madly  than  ever  since  the  time 
that  her  own  wicked  and  ambitious  act 
had  driven  him  from  her  side  for  ever. 

The  evening  of  the  day,  which  had 
been    bright,  frosty,    and    seasonable, 


closed  upon  the  "OldConrt"  in  tk 
splendor  of  a  winter  snnset,  and  ilfll 
Angel  lingered  in  the  oriel  window;  boI| 
however,  gazing  out  upon  the  M 
which  in  all  its  beauty  was  full  of  i 
ness  for. her.  She  was  on  her  kn 
with  her  slender  white  hands  crossed  i 
the  black  folds  of  her  dress,  and  her 
head  bowed  in  self-humiliation,  wluh 
i'rom  her  beautiful  eyes  the  heavy  tean 
fell  like  rain  upon  the  polished  oak 
boards  on  which  she  knelt.  *'  Oh,  Slee- 
nie,  Steenie !"  she  murmured  softly  aa- 
der  her  breath,  ^^  come  back  to  me,  or  I 
shall  die  ;  my  heart  is  breaking  &8t.  If 
he  is  dead,  I  am  his  murderess.  Oh, 
Steenie !  I  cannot  pray  I" 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the 
door  opened  soflly,  and  a  voice  fisid: 
^^  Here  is  Lady  Hautain,  sir ;  if  von  tsko 
the  responsibility  upon  yonrseu|  I  osa 
only  warn  you  not  to  startle  her  sudden 
ly,  for  she  is  a  great  invalid.** 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Merthyr,  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  words  were  pn>> 
nounced  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  thoq;h 
to  give  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  dsah 
ber  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  surpriso^ 
and  the  warning  was  intended  for  As 
aged  Lady  Hautain,  whose  absence  from 
her  usual  position  in  her  arm-chair  the 
deepening  darkness  prevented  from  b^ 
ing  apparent. 

The  door  closed  as  softly  as  it  hsd 
opened — closed  upon  the  newIv-fi)aBd 
possessor  of  the  barony  of  ItaatidB, 
upon  Stephen,  the  long-lost  heir,  whoiS 
eyes,  keener  than  those  of  the  old  honse- 
keeper,  discovered  at  once  the  sable- 
draped  figure  in  the  window,  and  recog^ 
nized  the  well  -  known  outlines  of  her 
form, 

^'  Angel,"  said  alow  voice,  that  seemed 
to  speak  to  her  in  solemn  tones  fioai 
beyond  the  region  of  the  grave — "  Angd^ 
I  am  come  back !  Have  vou  a  wanBsr 
welcome  for  me  than  you  had  four  yetfl 
ago,  or  is  even  sisterly  love  dead  withia 
your  bosom?  You  need  not  shrink 
from  me ;  I  am  your  brother  now.** 

She  had  not  shrunk  from  him,  as  hi 
interpreted  the  sinking  movement  of  boT 
slight  and  wasted  frame,  that,  after  i 
reed -like  swaying  motion  to  and  ftn^ 
sank  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  She 
had  fainted ;  the  sudden  realiation  of 
her  hopes  had  been  too  mneh  Ibr  hiT 
in  her  weakened  state  of  healA,  and  ihi 
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had  fallen  into  a  tearless  swoon.  Then 
the  words  of  warning  which  he  had 
neglected  came  too  late  to  his  ears,  "  for 
her  ladyship  is  a  great  invalid,^'  and 
filled  him  with  remorse,  he  believing 
that  they  had  been  applied  to  her,  to 
his  brother's  widow,  the  youthful  Lady 
Haatain ;  for  dearly  as  he  loved  his  aunt, 
it  had  not  been  to  her  that  his  thoughts 
had  flown  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  his  unexpected  inheritance. 

"  I  have  killed  her  at  last !"  he  uttered 
aloud.  "My  love!  my  darling!  Oh, 
speak  to  me.  Angel,  once  again !  I 
will  be  a  true  brother  to  you,  I  will 
never  speak  a^ain  of  the  love  that  is 
killing  me  I  Oh,  Angel,  say  that  you 
forgive  me  !  Speak  to  me ! — look  at 
me !"  And  he  pressed  his  lips  on  that 
cold,  statue-like  brow,  as  though  his 
own  passionate  eagerness  could  endow 
it  with  the  flush  of  life.  He  would  not 
ring,  or  call  for  assistance ;  those  pre- 
cious moments  were  too  dear  to  him  to 
waste  —  once  more  with  his  beloved 
alone.  He  laid  her  tenderly  on  a  sofa, 
against  the  crimson  draperies  of  which 
her  white  face  shone  with  an  unearthly 
lustre,  and  taking  a  silver  flask  from 
his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  touch  her 
lips  with  the  contents. 

Often  in  his  wild  prairie  life  had  the 
contents  of  that  little  flask  restored 
vital  power  and  energy  to  his  own  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
perience the  best  remedies  to  apply  in  a 
case  of  what  modern  doctors  have  mys- 
tified by  the  name  of  "  syncope."  After 
a  few  moments  a  quiver  agitated  the 
thickly-fringed  lids,  that  had  hitherto 
lain  in  the  stillness  of  death  on  the  mar- 
ble cheek  beneath  them,  and  a  slight 
flush  of  color  spread  itself  over  the  pure 
pale  face.  Angel  was  returning  to  life. 
The  first  word  that  came  to  her  trem- 
bling lip  was  "  Steenie !"  and  her  first 
action  was  to  cover  the  hand  that  lay  in 
her  own  with  kisses  and  fast-rushing 
tears ;  and  not  until  then  did  Lord  Hau- 
tain  withdraw  it  from  her  keeping,  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  that  was  almost 
stem.  "  Angel,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  firm 
voice,  "  do  not  send  me  from  you  again. 
I  will  be  a  brother  to  you,  if  you  will 
let  me.  But  it  must  rest  with  you ;  I 
cannot  promise  to  withstand  this  from 
you  agam." 

"You  will   forgive  me    all,  Steenie, 


when  you  know  all.  I  have  deserved 
this  from  you.  I  will  take  anything 
from  you — I  was  going  to  say,  even  a 
broken  heart ;  but  that  is  already  mine. 
But  God  has  forgiven  me,  for  he  has 
sent  you  back  to  me  before  I  die." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  forgiving.  Angel,"  he 
said,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead ;  "  I 
forgave  you,  my  poor  child,  long  ago ; 
but  now  all  that  is  left  for  us  is  to  be 
true  to  ourselves." 

The  young  and  singularly  lovely  girl 
raised  her  dark,  wondering  eyes  to  the 
face  of  her  beloved.  Suddenly  it  flashed 
upon  her  mind  that  he  was  trying  to 
break  to  her  that  some  insuperable  bar- 
rier still  existed  to  their  future  union  ; 
and  putting  her  hand  into  his,  and  look- 
ing into  his  eyes,  she  said  :  "  Yon  have 
something  to  tell  me,  Steenie — that  there 
is  something  between  us  still.  Tell  me 
at  once  ;  it  is  the  punishment  of  Heaven 
for  ray  faults  towards  you.  But  it  is  al- 
most too  bitter  to  bear ;  tell  me  gently, 
but  tell  me  at  once." 

It  was  now  Lord  Hautain's  turn  to 
look  wonderingly  at  that  fair  upturned 
face  before  him,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  face  of  a  sister,  as  he  said,  *'  Any- 
thing between  us  still,  Angel?  Why 
do  you  mock  me  in  this  way,  when  there 
is  everything  between  us,  as  you  must 
best  know — you  who  fixed  the  immuta- 
ble barrier  by  your  own  free  will  ?  You 
must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  or 
nothing,  Lady  IlautainP 

The  last  words  were  said  in  so  sad  a 
tone,  that  they  sank  deeply,  painfully 
into  poor  Angel's  heart,  for  they  told  of 
years  of  weary  suffering,  like  those  she 
had  herself  undergone.  With  her  they 
had  purified  and  elevated ;  with  him 
they  had  strengthened,  and  perhaps  a 
little  embittered  ;  but  then  he  had  been 
cruelly  injured,  and  his  nature  was  loyal 
to  the  core. 

Such  natures  are  embittered,  when 
they  are  betrayed  as  his  had  been,  when 
the  noblest  emotions  of  his  soul  had  been 
concerned.  But  she  had  balm  to  heal 
all  these  deep  heart-wounds  now;  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light  that  il- 
luminated her  pale  face  as  she  answered  : 
"  Steenie,  you  are  mistaking  me  for  some 
one  else ;  1  am  not  your  sister ;  I  am  not 
Lady  Hautain.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
have  not  heard  that  I  am  Angd  Temple 
stiuf    I  broke  off  my  engagement  of 
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one  day  with  your  brother,  even  before 
you  had  lefl  England  and  me.  I  could 
not  give  you  up  so  easily  as  you  thought. 
Oh,  Steenie !  you  do  not  know  how  sore 
my  punishment  has  been,  but  I  fully  de- 
served it  all." 

As  the  poor  girl  pronounced  the  words 
— the  talismanic  words — /  am  Angel 
Temple  stilly  her  lover  sprang  quickly  to 
his  feet,  while  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  the  strength  of  his  new-found  joy; 
and  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks  ibr 
the  first  time  since  the  paralyzing  stroke 
whicli  had  fallen  on  his  heart  in  that 
very  room  four  years  ago. 

They  had  both  suffered  much,  owing 
to  the  fault  of  one ;  but  Angel — as  it 
was  just  that  she  should — had  suffered 
the  most.     She  had  lost  her  mother  and 


her  lover  in  those  few 


year 


s,  and  the 


sable  robes  which  she  wore  for  the 
former  were  the  emblem  of  the  desola- 
tion which  the  loss  of  the  otlier  had 
caused.  She  had  mourned  for  him  as 
few  can  mourn  and  live,  and  her  sorrow 
was  now  telling  upon  her  health.  In 
Lady  Ilautain  she  had  found  another 
mother,  one  who  had  directed  her 
thoughts  to  the  only  fountain  of  conso- 
lation for  such  sorrow  as  hers ;  but  the 
place  of  the  long-lost  lover  would  never 
be  filled  by  other  than  himself. 

lie  l.adbeen  living  a  wild  life  in  the 
far  distant  prairies  of  the  west,  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
as  regarded  those  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  and  chance  only  had 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
])ecome  the  j)ossessor  of  the  barony  of 
Ilautain — a  circumstance  which  he  heard 
with  unfeigned  regret. 

JShe  was  lost  to  him  still !  What 
were  titles  and  lands  to  him  now  ?  lie 
would  have  to  meet  Angel  next,  as  a 
brother,  with  an  immutable  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  her.  l>ut  his  duty 
called  him  to  England ;  and  duty  with 
him  was  a  power  stronger  thau  death. 
It  took  him  home ;  it  took  him  to  the 
side  of  one  who,  as  a  sister,  he  would 
have  prayed  never  to  see  again  ;  and  in 
the  end  it  brought  him  his  reward. 
There  was  nothing  between  them,  after 
nil ;  they  were  free ;  they  were  each 
otht^rs ;  they  were  blessed  mdeed. 

Words  could  not  paint  the  rapture  of 
those  two  tried  hearts,  united  now  for 
ever,  without  a  doud  or  a  speck  on  the 


dim  horizon  of  their  fatare  firtei.  Il 
was  a  Christmas  of  the  tmest  rgoiflqg 
that  the  "  Old  Court "  had  ever  knowa, 
for  it  was  joy  that  trod  upon  the  TSij 
heels  of  death  and  despair ;  and  aa  tM 
morning  of  that  holy  da^  dawned 
their  waking  eyes,  two  lond  and  ti 
ful  hearts  offered  up  mate  adoration  to 
the  giver  of  all  earthly  good.  StcplMa 
said  to  his  beloved  on  that  day,  **  I  navt 
thought  of  yon  sometimes  when  I  gaad 
up  at  the  star-lit  sky,  and  a  voice  has 
whispered  to  me,  ^She  is  your  Ai^ 
still  y  and  the  thought  has  kept  me  ftam, 
bitterness,  and  perhaps  from  wonSi 
The  newspaper  which  at  last  reaebed 
me  said  that  Lord  Hautun  had  died 
childless,  but  it  did  not  say  nnmarrisd; 
how  could  I  guess  that  your  engagegiCBt 
to  him  had  been  broken  off?  My  lart 
hope  failed  when  the  housekeeper  SHd| 
'  Lady  Ilautain  is  in  the  drawing-roOBi 
sir;'  for  I  never  thought  it  was  mr 
aunt  that  she  alluded  to;  and  whnl 
saw  you  kneeling  there,  Angel,  in  jov 
black  robes,  how  little  did  I 


that  you  were  still  free,  and  praying  te 
me  !" 

'^  Do  not  say  praying,  Steenie ;  I  ooall 
not  ])ray.  I  was  yearning  for  yon,  nd 
you  came  back  to  me,  that  was  aU.  I 
am  only  an  angel  in  name,  as  no  oai 
knows  better  than  you  ;  but  I  will  t^ 
to  be  an  angel  to  you  for  ever  eiW' 
more,"  she  said,  looking  up  fondly  iilD 
his  face.  And  all  I  ean  add  is,  thst 
up  to  the  time  being  she  haa  kept  hsr 
word. 


"PEACE    ON    EARTH.' 

BT    THOMAS   HUOim,   ILF.    FOK    LAlllB 

The  last  time  that  the  aeasi 
'^  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  \ 
came  round,  the  great  struggle  T 
the  free  and  slave  powers  inAme 
not  yet  come  to  death-gripe.  Hera^sl 
least,  many  people  still  believed  th 
Southern  States  could  not  be  anl 
and  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  ( 
their  independence,  and  a  new  poBV 
which  would  act  for  the  reat  of  f —  ^ 
a  corrective  to  the  dangerous^ 
institutions  and  ideas  of  Kew-in  _ 
The  year  has  passed,  and  the  gMilOT* 
olntionary  epio  of  our  time  hna  dHil* 
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Perhaps  some  of  as  may  still  stop  short 
of  Mr.  Seward^s  triamphant  summing 
up :  "  Death,"  he  says  in  his  yearly  ad- 
dress to  his  fellow  -  citizens  at  Auburn, 
"  death  has  removed  his  victims ;  liberty 
has  crowned  her  heroes  ;  humanity  has 
crowned  her  martyrs ;  the  sick  and  the 
stricken  are  cured;  the  surviving  com- 
batants are  fraternizing  ;  and  the  country 
— the  object  of  our  just  pride,  and  law- 
ful affection — once  more  stands  collect- 
ed and  composed,  firmer,  stronger,  and 
more  majestic  than  ever  before,  without 
one  cause  of  dangerous  discontent  at 
home,  and  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world."  We  may  think  him  somewhat 
too  hopeful  in  the  breadth  of  his  asser- 
tions, and  may  have  our  fears  that  it 
may  take  a  generation  yet  to  weld  again 
into  one  brotherhood  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But,  when  he  predicts  so 
fearlessly  that  "under  next  October's 
suti  he  shall  be  able,  with  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  Auburn,  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union 
throughout  the  land,"  we  cannot  but  own 
that  earlier  prophecies  of  his,  which 
Feemed  at  least  as  rash,  have  been  ful- 
filled almost  to  the  letter.  In  any  case, 
we  do  all  willingly  now  admit,  and  hon- 
or, the  marvellous  energy  and  constan- 
cy with  which  the  great  game  has  been 
played  out  by  the  American  people.  As 
one  of  the  many  Englishmen  whose  faith 
in  that  people  never  faltered  during  the 
contest,  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see 
that  all  classes  of  ray  countrymen  are  at 
last  not  only  ready  to  appreciate,  but 
hearty  in  their  appreciation  of,  what  has 
been  done  for  freedom  in  America  in  this 
revolutionary  war.  I  am  sure  that  we 
now  only  want  further  knowledge  of 
facts  to  honor  our  kith  and  kin  across 
the  Atlantic  as  they  deserve  to  be  hon- 
ored, for  the  glorious  sacrifices  which 
they  made  of  all  that  was  most  precious 
and  dearest  to  them  in  a  struggle  upon 
which  not  only  their  own  life  as  a  nation, 
but  the  future  of  at  least  one  third  of  the 
world,  was  at  stake. 

In  this  belief,  I  think  that  Christmas  is 
the  right  time  for  bringing  out  into  some- 
what clearer  light  a  side  of  the  drama 
which  has  not  been  as  yet  fairly  present- 
ed to  us  here :  I  mean,  first,  the  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Northern  States 
while  the  war  lasted  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
heroism  of  the  men  of  gentle  birth  and 


nurture,  who,  so  far  from  shrinking  from 
the  work,  and  fighting  by  substitute  (as 
was  asserted  by  some  of  our  leading  jour- 
nals),  took  at  least  their  fair  share  of  all 
the  dangers  and  miseries  and  toils  of 
those  dark  years. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  people's  work ; 
and,  highly  as  we  may  value  the  men 
who  have  come  to  the  front,  and  whose 
names  as  soldiers  and  statesmen  are  now 
known  over  the  whole  world,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  true  hero  of  the 
war  is,  after  all,  the  American  people.  In 
proof  of  this  I  will  take  one  or  two  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  look  for  a  moment 
at  what  the  call  was  which  was  made  on 
them,  and  how  they  answered  to  it.  Let 
US  look,  as  a  first  instance,  at  the  small- 
est in  area  of  all  the  States,  and  the 
smallest  in  population  of  all  the  free 
States.  Little  Rhode  Island,  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1860,  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  contained  a  population  of 
1 74,620.  As  usual  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  females  considerably  exceeded  the 
males,  and  of  the  latter  there  were  82,304 
altogether.  Up  to  December  1st,  1862 
— that  is  to  say,  in  less  than  two  years 
from  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
troops — Rhode  Island  furnished  14,026 
men  to  the  aimy,  and  1400  to  the  navy, 
or  almost  1  in  5  of  her  total  male  popu- 
lation, and,  of  course,  far  more  than  that 
proportion  of  her  men  of  fighting  age, 
between  18  and  45.  In  the  first  enthu- 
siasm, when  the  call  for  500,000  men 
came  in  the  summer  of  1861,  the  quota 
of  Rhode  Island  was  4057,  and  she  fur- 
nished 5124.  I  do  not  give  the  later  re- 
turns, because  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  number  of  substitutes 
among  her  recruits  after  1862,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  were 
or  were  not  natives  of  the  State.  There 
is  no  need  to  overstate  the  case,  and  I 
should,  on  every  account,  shrink  from 
doing  so.  Rhode  Island,  though  the 
smallest,  is  tenth  in  rank  of  all  the  States 
as  a  producer,  and  her  people  are  conse- 
quently rich  and  prosperous.  If,  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  they  found  sub- 
stitutes in  large  numbers,  it  must  be,  at 
the  same  time,  remembered  that  they 
contributed  more  largely  than  any  other 
State,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  to  that 
noblest  of  all  charities  —  the  Sanitary 
Commission. 

But  Englishmen  will  very  likely  say. 
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"  Give  lis  an  instance  of  any  but  a  Xew- 
Eiigland  State;  they  are  exceptional." 
Let  us  take  Indiana,  then,  one  of  the 
mighty  young  Western  sisters,  a  com- 
munity scarce  half  a  century  old.  A 
stronger  contrast  to  Rhode  Island  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  Indiana,  in 
18G0,  possessed  8,161,717  acres  of  im- 
I)roved  farming  land  ;  Rhode  Island  but 
;}20,S84.  Indiana  was  fifth  of  all  the 
States  in  agricultural  production,  and 
thirteenth  in  raanufocturing — Rhode  Isl- 
and standing  tenth,  or  three  higher  than 
her  gigantic  young  sister.  Yet  we  find 
the  same  readiness  of  response  to  the 
President's  call  to  arms  among  West- 
ern farmers  as  among  New  -  England 
mechani(!8  and  merchants.  The  popula- 
tion of  Indiana  is  returned  in  the  census 
of  1860  at  1,350,428,  and  her  males  at 
693,469.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1862, 
she  had  furnished  102,698  soldiers,  be- 
sides a  militia  home  guard  when  lier  fron- 
tiers were  threatened.  When  ISforgan 
made  his  raid  into  the  State,  60,000  ten- 
dered their  services  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  nearly  20,000  were  on  his 
track  within  three  days.  I  do  not  hap- 
])en  in  this  case  to  have  the  later  returns, 
and  so  must  turn  back  to  New-England, 
to  the  old  Puritan  13ay  State,  to  give  one 
])erfect  example  of  what  the  American 
people  did  in  the  great  struggle. 

Massachusetts,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  held  a  population  of  1,230,000,  or 
thereabouts,  out  of  which  there  were 
257,833  males  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  40.  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  war 
against  the  slave  power,  as  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  agamst  England,  was  Mas- 
sachusetts blood.  The  Sixth  ^lassachu- 
setts  was  fired  on  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more on  April  19th,  1861,  and  had  to 
fight  its  way  through  the  town,  losing  4 
killed  and  30  wounded  in  the  operation. 
Well,  the  number  of  men  demanded  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  war  was  117,- 
624.  The  number  furnished  by  her  (re- 
ducing all  to  the  three-years'  standard) 
was  125,437,  boing  a  surplus  over  all 
calls  of  7813.  Resides  these,  6670  were 
mustered  in  answer  to  a  rail  for  three- 
months'  men  in  1864,  which  were  never 
credited  to  her  by  the  Government. 
Look  at  the  meaning  now  of  this  other 
fact,  that  she  has  actually  sent  more  men 
to  the  war  than  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  State  liable  to  do  military  duty.  How 


does  this  tell  as  to  wear  and  tear  of  dM 
human  material  in  those  Sonthem  eui- 
paigns  ?    The  last  assessors*  retam  gave 
these  at  133,767;  while  the  total  nini- 
ber  who  served  (including  three  and 
nine  months'  men,  and  not  adhering  to 
the  three-years'  standard]  was  153,4M. 
Out  of  these,  how  many  aoea  the  reader 
(who  has  probably  heard  more  or  lesa  of 
^^  stopping  the  war  by  prohibiting  eon- 
gration  from  Ireland,'*  and  of  "  New^ 
England  hiring  foreign  meroenarieo  to  do 
the  fighting")  think  were   foreign  vs- 
cruits?   Just  007.    This  does  not  indade 
men  born  out  of  the  States,  bat  resident 
or  naturalized  there  before  Uie  war  broke 
out.    These  latter,  however,  I  anpposs^ 
could  not  come  within  the  definition  of 
foreign  mercenaries ;  and,  of  fordgnen 
arrivmg  in  America  durinjg  the  war, 
Massachusetts  enlisted,  as  I  have  said, 
907  out  of  150,000.  While  on  this  point, 
I  may  add  that  the  most  reliable  statis- 
tics as  to  the  whole  forces  of  the  North 
show  that  of  native-born  Americans  thsn 
were  nearly  80  per  cent.,  of  naturalised 
Americans  15,  and  of  foreigners  5  psr 
cent,  only,  in  the  ranks. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  ohossa 
these  States  at  hazard,  and  that  a  sera- 
tiny  of  the  remaining  free  States  wodH 
give  a  very  similar  resalt.  And  now  hS 
us  consider  what  that  result  is.  Rhode 
Island,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  maj 
perhaps  ecjual  in  population  Uiis  metrop- 
olis with  its  immediate  suburbs ;  wins 
one  of  them  alone  actually  sent  to  aothie 
service,  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  sa 
army  equal  in  numbers  to  tlie  total  vol- 
unteer force  now  under  arms  in  Gfssft 
Britain.  Rhode  Island  is  notaopopa* 
lous  as  Sheffield  ;  and  in  eighteen  nonths 
she  armed  and  sent  Souui  fifteen  thoa- 
sand  of  her  citizens.  I  know  that  Eng- 
land in  like  need  would  be  equal  to  a 
like  effort.    Let  ns  honor,  then,  aa  thsj 


deserve  the  people  of  our  own  liaeM 
have  met  it 


to  whom  the  call  has  comoi  end 


I  need  scarcely  pause  to  note  howtti 
Northern  people  have  paid  in  pme  as 
well  as  in  person.  Let  one  inataaoo  h^ 
iice.  In  1 864  the  assessment  of 
chusetts  for  taxes  to  support  the  [^ 
government  amounted  to  foarteen 
ions,  every  fraction  of  which  was  oolleol* 
ed  without  im])ediment  or  delay.  AMio 
this  the  State  taxation,  and  the  mmomtM 
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contributed  to  the  S^initary  Commission, 
and  other  organizations  for  distributing 
voluntary  contributions  in  support  of  the 
war,  and  we  should  reach  a  figure  almost 
exceeding  belief.  I  have  no  means  of 
stating  it  accurately,  but  am  quite  safe 
in  putting  it  as  high  as  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  actually  raised  and  paid, 
by  a  State  with  a  population  less  than 
half  of  that  of  our  metropolis,  in  one 
twelvemonth. 

And  now  for  my  second  point — the 
example  set  by  the  men  of  birth,  wealth, 
and  high  position.  Here  too  I  feel  sure 
that  a  few  simple  facts,  taken  at  hazard 
from  the  mass  which  I  have  under  my 
hand,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  satis- 
fy every  just  and  generous  man  among 
ray  countrymen  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  our  prejudices  may 
be,  there  are  few  indeed  among  us  to 
whom  such  an  appeal  will  be  made  in 
vain. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  mass  of 
materials  is  large ;  I  might  have  said 
unmanageable.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  take  more  than  an  example  here  and 
there,  and  to  bring  these  out  as  clearly 
as  one  can  in  the  limits  of  an  article. 
Let  me  take  as  mine  a  family  or  two, 
with  some  one  or  more  of  whose  mem- 
bers I  have  the  honor  of  friendship  or 
acquaintance.  And,  first,  that  of  J.  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  the  man  to  whose  works  I 
owe  more,  personally,  than  to  those  of 
any  other  American.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  nobler  record.  The  young  men 
of  this  stock  seem  to  have  been  all  of 
high  mark,  distinguished  specially  for  in- 
tellectual power  and  attainments.  Surely 
the  sickle  of  war  has  never  been  put 
more  unsparingly  into  any  field  !  First 
in  order  comes  Willie  Putnam,  aged 
twenty-one,  the  sole  surviving  son  of 
Lowell's  sister,  a  boy  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture and  promise,  mortally  wounded  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  in  October,  1861,  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  while  in  the  act  of 
going  to  the  help  of  a  wounded  com- 
panion. At  the  same  bitter  fight  his 
cousin,  James  Jackson  Lowell,  aged 
twenty-four,  was  badly  hurt ;  but,  after 
a  short  absence  to  recruit,  joined  his  reg- 
iment again,  and  fell  on  June  30th, 
1862.  "  Tell  my  father  I  was  dressing 
the  line  of  my  company  when  I  was  hit," 
was  his  last  message  home.  He  had 
been  first  in  his  year  at  Harvard,  and 


was  taking  private  pupils  in  the  law- 
school  when  the  war  broke  out,  War- 
ren Russell  fell  at  Bull's  Run,  in  August, 
1862.  Many  of  us  here  may  remember 
the  account,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  of  the  presen- 
tation of  colors  to  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  by  Mr.  Motley,  at 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1861.  It  at- 
tracted special  notice  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  Slstory  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  had  been  so^  lately  living 
among  us,  and  was  so  well  known  and 
liked  here.  The  group  of  officers  who 
received  those  colors  were  the  Yeryjeu- 
nesse  doree  of  Massachusetts — Quincy, 
D  wight.  Abbot,  Robeson,  Russell,  Shaw, 
Gordon,  Savage,  Perkins.  Such  a  roll 
will  speak  volumes  to  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  New-England  history. 
Those  colors  have  come  home  riddled, 
tattered,  blackened  ;  but  five  sixths  of 
the  young  officers  have  given  their  lives 
for  them,  and  of  the  one  thousand  rank 
and  file  who  then  surrounded  them, 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  survive. 
This  by  the  way.  I  refer  to  the  muster, 
because  Robert  Shaw  was  among  those 
officers  —  a  name  already  honored  in 
these  pages,  and  another  nephew  of 
Lowell  s.  Shaw's  sister  married  Charles 
Lowell,  of  whom  more  presently.  We 
all  know  how  Robert  Shaw,  after  two 
years'  gallant  service,  accepted  the 
command  of  the  first  black  regiment 
raised  in  Massachusetts  (the  Fifly- 
fourth) ;  how  he  led  them  in  the  opera- 
tions before  Charleston,  and  was  buried 
with  his  "niggers"  in  the  pit  under 
Fort  Wagner — the  grandest  sepulture 
earned  by  any  soldier  of  this  century. 
By  his  side  fought  and  died  Cabot 
Russell,  the  third  of  Lowell's  nephews, 
then  a  captain  of  a  black  company.  Ste- 
phen George  Perkins,  another  nephew, 
was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek ;  and  Francis 
Dutton  Russell  at  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble Virginian  battles. 

I  pass  to  the  last  on  the  list,  and  the 
most  remarkable.  Charles  Russell  Low- 
ell, the  only  brother  of  the  James  who 
died  "  dressing  his  line,"  was  also  the 
first  scholar  of  his  year  (1854)  at  Har- 
vard. He  had  visited  Europe  for  health, 
and  made  long  riding-tours  in  Spain  and 
Algeria,  where  he  became  a  consummate 
horseman.  On  the  day  after  the  Sixth 
Massaohnsetts  were  fired  on  in  Balti* 
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more  streets,  Charles  Lowell  heard  of  it, 
and  started  by  the  next  train  to  Wash- 
ington, passing  throngh  Baltimore.  All 
communication  between  the  two  cities 
was  suspended,  but  he  arrived  on  foot 
at  Washington  in  forty-eight  hours.  In 
tliose  first  days  of  confusion,  he  became 
agent  for  Massachusetts  at  Washington, 
and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  for  his 
own  State  before  joining  the  army.  His 
powers  of  command  and  organization 
gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
])aigns  of  McClellan,  and,  after  Antietam, 
was  selected  to  carry  the  captured  stand- 
ards to  Washington.  He  raised  a  second 
cavalry  regiment  at  home  in  the  winter 
of  1 8G2.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  cavaliy  force  which  protected  Wash- 
ington during  the  dark  days  of  1863. 
In  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign  of  18G4, 
lie  commanded  the  cavalry  brigade,  of 
four  regular  regiments,  and  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteer  cavalry.  He 
had  thirteen  horses  shot  under  him  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  Octo- 
ber 19th ;  was  badly  wounded  early  in 
that  day,  and  lifted  on  to  his  fourteenth 
horse  to  lead  the  final  charge,  so  faint, 
that  he  had  to  give  his  orders  in  a 
whisper.  Urged  by  those  round  him 
to  leave  the  field,  he  pressed  on  to  the 
critical  point  of  attack  ;  and  himself  led 
the  last  charge  which  ended  one  of  the 
most  obstiniite  battles  of  the  M'ar.  It  is 
the  death  of  this  nephew  which  wrung 
from  his  uncle  the  lines  which  occur  in 
one  of  the  last  "  Biglow  Papers,"  pub- 
lished in  one  of  last  winter's  numbers  of 
the  Atlantic  Magazine : 

"  Wut's  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metal ; 
Who  ventured  life,  an'  love,  an*  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o'  dcth  in  battle  ? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  chargers  thunder, 
Tippin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

That  rived  the  rebel  line  asunder  ? 

**  Ta'n't  right  to  bcv  the  young  go  fust. 

All  throbbin'  full  o'  gifts  and  graces, 
Leaving  life's  paupers  dry  ns  dust 

To  try  and  make  b'licvc  fill  their  places ; 
Nothin*  but  tells  us  wut  me  miss ; 

Thcr's  gaps  our  lives  can  t  never  say  in, 
An'  that  world  seems  so  fur  from  this, 

Lef '  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in." 

He  died  next  day  of  his  wounds,  leav- 
ing a  widow  of  twenty,  himself  not  thir- 


ty.   The  Gazette^  in  which  hin 
sion  as  general  was  published,  did  i 
reach  the  army  till   after    his 
Sheridan,   with  the    generosity  whish 
most  of  the  great  Northern 


have  shown,  declared  that  the  conntiT 
could  better  have  spared  hiinselfi  and 
that  there  was  no  one  quality  of  a  sot 
dier  wliich  he  could  have  wished  added 
to  Charles  Lowell. 

My  first  example,  then,  gives  ns  obs 
family,  in  which  there  was  no  soldier  h 
1860,  losing  eight  young  men  nndsr 
thirty  in  little  more  than  three  jwuif 
fighting. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Moth9 
above.  Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  kis 
circle.  He  has  assured  me  mora  thso 
once,  that  of  his  own  immediate  fiimily 
there  were  fewer  than  the  average  in  the 
ranks ;  but  he  had  at  least  five  near  rel- 
atives serving — three  Lothrops,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  in  Louisiana;  Mj|{or 
3Iotley,  badly  wounded  in  Virgiiua  cai^ 
ly  in  1864  ;  and  Major  Stackp^e,  anoth- 
er highly -distinguished  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  served  throngh  the  whds 
war,  and  has  now  resumed  his  practise 
as  a  barrister.  Miss  MoUey  manisd 
Captain  Ives,  a  gentleman  ot  foitone  in 
Uhode  Island,  who  was  travelling  k 
Europe  when  the  war  broke  onU  He 
volunteered  into  the  navy,  oommaaded 
the  Potoniac  flotilla,  and  aooompaaisd 
Burnside^s  expedition  to  Sonth  CaraSaSi 
where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  whkk 
he  has  since  died.  His  oonsin  Robert 
Ives,  also  a  man  of  large  fortunOi  volsa* 
teered  into  the  army,  and  waa  killed  si 
Antietam.  I  believe  iJhey  were  the  two 
last  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Ives  !■ 
their  State. 

The  name  of  Wadsworth  ia 
known  here  than  most  Amerioan  i 
in  consequence  of  its  English  < 
The  head  of  Uie  family  waa 
gentleman  living  on  his  estates  al  Gen- 
esee, in  New-York  Sute,  np  to  18M^ 
with  a  familv  of  three  sona  and  tliiis 
daughters.  At  the  news  of  the  MMk 
on  the  Union  troops  m  Baltimora  he  in- 
stantly chartered  a  steamer,  VMided  hsr 
with  provisions,  and  sent  her  np  the  F^ 
tomac — a  most  timely  ud  to  the  €S|iilsL 
He  acted  as  aidede-oamp  to  MeDovdL 
and  was  his  right-hand  man  in  Iha  Bh 
Run  campaipi,  his  **  yonngast  aa  weD  i 
his  oldest  aide;"  was  nmbs  a 
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sooD  aflerwards ;  and,  after  several  cam- 
paigns, was  placed  in  command  at 
Washington.  His  reputation  as  an  of- 
ficer had  now  become  such  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  campaign  every 
corps  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  applied  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  have  him  with  them  as  briga- 
dier. He  was  killed  in  the  Wilderness 
in  the  last  advance  on  Richmond.  His 
three  sons  have  all  served,  the  youngest 
having  enlisted  at  sixteen.  Thus  every 
man  in  the  family  served  ;  and  the  only 
married  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  Ritchie,  one  of  two  broth- 
ers, both  of  whom  served  with  distinc- 
tion, one  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  the 
same  subtle  disease  which  struck  down 
Captain  Ives. 
I  could  go  to  any  length,  for  my  ac- 

?uaintance  with  Americans  is  large,  and 
scarcely  know  a  man  who  has  not  lost 
some  relative  in  the  war.  But,  apart 
from  one's  own  acquaintance,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  famous  colonial  and 
revolutionary  names  which  has  not  been 
represented.  The  Jays,  Adamses,  Schuy- 
lers,  Livingstons,  Van  Rensselaers,  have 
not  failed  their  country  in  her  second 
great  need ;  and  have  fought  well,  and 
worked  hard,  though  the  present  hold- 
ers of  these  honored  names,  mostly  quite 
young  men,  have  not  had  time  to  reach 
their  ancestors'  places.  The  bearers  of 
great  names,  I  take  it,  do  not  get  such 
a  start  in  the  States  as  with  us  at  home. 
A  descendant  (c^randson,  I  believe)  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  became 
a  general,  while  several  of  his  cous- 
ins remained  in  lower  ranks.  Colonel 
Fletcher  Webster,  only  surviving^  son  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  killed  in  Virginia. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  excited  most  the 
hopes  and  martial  enthusiasm  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  first  months  of  the  w^ar  was 
Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  grandson  of 
the  famous  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
scholar,  traveller,  poet,  athlete,  who  was 
killed  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Great 
Bethel,  June  10th,  1861.  A  son  of  Gen- 
eral Porter,  who  was  distinguished  in 
the  last  war  with  us,  fell  as  a  colonel  in 
the  spring  campaign  of  1864.  Even  the 
fitmilies  ramous,  as  yet,  for  wealth  only 
have  not  shrunk  from  the  fighting ;  one 
Astor,  at  least,  and  Cuttings,  Schermer- 
homs,  Lydigs,  and  others,  having  held 
their  own  in  the  volanteer  ranks. 


Or,  let  ns  come  to  names  more  familiar 
than  any  other  Transatlantic  ones  to  us — 
the  Boston  group.  Longfellow's  young 
son  (Charlie,  as  1  hear  aU  men  call  him) 
has  managed  to  fight  a  campaign,  and 
get  badly  hit  in  Louisiana,  at  an  age 
when  our  boys  are  thinking  of  their 
freshman's  term  at  Oxford.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  (junior),  poet,  artist,  Greek 
scholar,  virtuoso,  has  been  twice — I  was 
going  to  say  killed — well,  shot  through 
the  body  and  neck,  and  again  in  the 
heel ;  and,  having  fought  through  all  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  is  again  busy  with 
brush  and  pen.  Olmstead  has  fought, 
with  mightier  weapons  than  rifled  can- 
non, at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Of  four  brothers  D  wight,  two 
were  killed,  and  a  third  fought  his  way 
to  general.  Whitticrs,  Appletons,  Lor- 
ings,  Crowninshields,  Dehons  —  but  I 
will  tax  my  readers'  patience  no  longer 
with  rolls  of  names  which,  perhaps,  to 
most  of  them  will  be  names,  and  noth- 
ing more  I  Let  this  last  summing  up  of 
the  work  of  men  of  birth  and  position 
in  one  State  suffice:  (I  choose  Massa- 
chusetts again,  because,  thanks  to  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  we  have  more  accurate 
returns  as  to  her,  over  here,  than  as  to 
any  other  State).  Since  the  declaration 
of  war,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
officers  from  Massachusetts  have  been 
killed — nine  generals,  sixteen  colonels, 
seventeen  lieutenant  -  colonels,  twenty 
majors,  fifteen  surgeons,  two  chaplains, 
one  hundred  and  ten  captains,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  lieutenants.  Of 
the  thirty-five  general  officers  from  that 
State,  ten  only  have  escaped  wounds. 

Of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Har- 
vard (the  university  of  highest  repute  in 
America),  one  fifth,  or,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible,  nineteen  and  some  fraction 
per  cent.,  have  served  with  the  army. 
At  Yale  College,  the  percentage  has 
been  even  higher.  Conceive  a  struggle 
which  should  bring  one  in  every  five  of 
men  who  have  taken  degrees  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  under  fire,  and  which 
should  call  on  us,  besides  our  regular 
army,  to  keep  on  foot  and  recruit  for 
three  years  a  volunteer  army  five  times 
as  large  as  our  present  one ! 

Such  plain  facts  and  returns  as  these 
will,  I  am  sure,  convince  the  last  skeptio 
— if  there  be  one  left  among  us  at  this 
Yule  tide,  1865 — that  New-England  has 
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not  spared  of  her  best  blood  in  ihe  great 
diiy  of  the  Lord,  under  the  burden  and 
Ijeat  of  which  the  whole  North  has  reel- 
ed and  .staggered  indeed,  but  without 
ever  bating  heart*  or  hope,  and  always 
gaining  fresh  power,  through  three 
years  of  war  wliich  have  seemed — nay, 
which  have  been — a  lifetime.  In  such 
crises  time  is  not  measured  by  years  or 
days.  The  America  which  looked  on, 
paralyzed  and  doubtful,  when  John 
Brown  prophesied  all  these  things  on 
his  way  to  the  scaifold,  kissing  a  negro 
child  as  he  passed  along,  while  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  his  pupils  guarded  the 
gibbet — tlie  America  of  State  sovereign- 
ty and  Dred  Scott  law,  in  which  the 
Gospel  news  meant  avowedly  "  Good 
will  to  inhite  men,"  and  abolitionism 
was  loathed  as  a  vulgar  and  mischiev- 
ous fanaticism — is  as  far  behind  us  to- 
day for  all  i»ractical  purposes  as  the 
England  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  France 
of  the  IJegency,  What  this  means,  for 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  for  the  New,  I 
will  not  ])ause  to  consider.  My  estimate 
might  raise  smiles  or  provoke  criticism 
among  us,  both  of  which  (good  as  they 
.ire  in  their  right  time  and  place)  I  am 
anxious  here  to  avoid. 

I  prefer  at  j)arting  to  endeavor  to  put 
my  readers  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit, 
the  heart,  and  conscience,  of  the  North, 
in  the  presence  of  their  astounding  suc- 
cess. 1  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  a 
glance  at  the  Commemoration  of  the 
living  and  dead  soldiers  of  Harvard 
University.  Commemoration  Day  at 
Harvard,  in  July,  1805,  must  indeed 
have  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the 
memories  of  all  those  sons  of  the  first 
of  American  universities  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  gathering.  To  me,  I  own, 
even  the  meagre  reports  one  got  over 
here  in  the  American  papers  were  un- 
speakably touching.  1  he  irrepressible 
joy  of  a  people  delivered,  after  years  of 
stern  work  and  patient  waiting,  from  an 
awful  burden,  almost  too  heavy  for 
mortal  shoulders  to  bear,  tempered,  as 
it  was,  by  the  tenderest  8ym])atliy  for 
the  families  of  the  fallen,  and  a  solemn 
turning  to  give  glory  and  thanks  with 
full  heart  to  that  God  who  giveth  vic- 
tory, and  healeth  wounded  spirits,  and 
Btandeth  above  his  people  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land — the 
mingled  cry  of  triumph,  and  agony,  and 


;  trust,  and  love,  which  went  up  from  tb 
I  very  heart  of  that  meeting — most  efCTi 
!  to    my   mind,  rank    amonp  Uie   nMl 
'  noble,  the  most  sablime  pieces  of  Vtt 
tory  of  the  century  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing.   Let  the  reader  consider  the  follow- 
ing as  compared  with  ordinary   eam- 
memoration  poetry.    The   first  is  the 
hymn  w^ritten  for  the  coxnmemoiaUei 
service  by  llobert  Lowell : 

*^  Thy  work,  0  God,  goes  on  in  esvth. 

With  shouts  of  war,  and  harvest  aoa|^: 
A  ready  will  is  all  our  worth ; 
To  Thco  our  Maker  all  bcl<nigflL 

*^  Thanks  for  our  great  and  dear,  who 
To  lavish  life  great  meeds  to  earn ; 
Our  dead,  our  living,  brave  snd  true, 
To  each  who  served  Thee  in  his 


*^  Show  us  true  life  as  in  Thy  Son; 

Breathe  through    our  flesh  the  Ho^ 
Ghost; 
Then  earth's  strongholds  are  stonned  aii 
won  ; 
Then  man  dies  faithfld  at  his  post 

^*  They  crowd  behind  us  to  this  shsdi^ 
The  youth  who  own  the  coming  ywn; 
Be  never  God,  or  land,  betrayed, 
By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears !  '* 


My  second  quotation  shall  be  a  l. 

from  the  Commemoration  Ode,  by  dM 
best -known  meinber  of  the  fiynlji 
James   llussell  X^owell,  author  of  ttl 

"liiglow  Papers:" 


'^  Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thon  1 
release  I 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  daj% 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdositf 
His  ways, 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  i 
thy  peace, 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  I 
0  Beautiful  I  my  Country  I  ours  ODQi 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war^dishevclkd  hik 
0*cr  such  sweet  brows  as  never  otfMrw 
And  letting  thy  set  lips, 
Freed  IVom  wrath*s  pake  edips^ 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smOe  ay  mn^ 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  p 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  1 
Among  the  Nations  bright 
pare  ? 

Wliat  were  our  lives  without  thee  f 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee ; 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  wHI  dMf 

Was  evor  truer,  or  brayer,  liii 
out  of  the  metal  of  whioh  Eos  ~~ 
ing  men  are  made  ?   If  ao^  lio)f  oofi^ 
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yet  to  learn  \i'hen,  and  where.  And  now 
at  this  Christinas  time,  when  their  tre- 
mendous storm-cloud  has  broken  up, 
and  nothing  but  a  light  streak  or  two 
of  vapor  is  to  be  seen  in  their  heavens, 
let  us  seize  this  precious  moment,  never 
to  recur  again  in  their  or  our  history, 
and,  by  graceful  and  loyal  word  and 
deed,  show  them  that  we  honor,  as  it 
deserves,  the  work  they  have  done  for 
the  world  since  the  election  of  1860,  and 
can  sympathize  with  tlieir  high  hopes 
for  the  future  of  their  continent  with  no 
jealousy  or  distrust,  as  brethren  of  the 
same  stock,  and  children  of  the  same 
Father. 


Cornldll  Magazine. 

THE    ANCIENT  FEl^IANS    AND    FENIAN 
LITERATURE. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  but  little 
interest  taken  in  Celtic  history.  Late 
events,  however,  have  excited  a  certain 
dc<rree  of  curiosity  about  a  very  remote 
period  of  the  Celtic  history  of  the  sister 
island.  Who  are  the  Fenians  ?  has  been 
in  almof  t  every  moulh.  Who  the  Feni- 
ans are,  it  is  not  easy  to  define :  who  the 
Fenians  tcere,  any  Irish  scholar  can  easily 
explain.  They  were  a  number  of  tribes 
or  men  kept  as  a  standing  army,  or  mili- 
tary caste,  solely  for  purposes  of  war  in 
Celtic  Ireland  about  a  couple  of  centuries 
before  the  conversion  of  that  country  to 
Christianity. 

We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Re- 
spectable Irish  history,  commencing  with 
the  S^ann  Tosach  of  Genesis,  usually 
starts  with  the  account  of  the  coming  of 
the  daughters  of  Adam  to  Ireland,  with 
an  exactness  of  detail  interesting,  but 
hardly  credible.  We,  however,  canrfot 
even  go  so  far  back  as  Noah  ;  time  and 
space  forbid.  The  ancient  history  of 
Ireland  divides  conveniently  enough  into 
four  great  periods.  The  first  of  these 
extends  from  no  one  knows  what  time 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  includes  the  in- 
vasions and  occupations  of  the  country 
by  the  Firbolgs,  Nemediaus,  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  whoever  they  were,  devils  or 
Druids,  and  lastly  Milesians  ;  all  of 
which  are  mythical,  but  standing  on  a 
basis  of  facts  very  hard  to  get  at  now. 
The  second  period  is  less  mythical,  and, 
embracing  men  and  things  of  which  we 
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have  historical  knowledge  in  addition  to 
legendary  accounts  and  local  mementoes, 
stretches  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  until  the  convei*sion  of  the 
country  to  Christianity — from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  century.  This  might  justly 
be  termed  the  heroic  or  romantic  period 
of  Hiberno- Celtic  history.  In  it  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  lived  and  fought ;  in  it 
flourished  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,6sgar,  and 
Ossian,  the  heroes  of  Irish  romance.  The 
next,  or  the  Christian  period — from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century — was  that  in 
which  religion  and  learning  flourished : 
then  Ireland  obtained  her  most  noble 
name,7/i«wto  Sanctorum,  From  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  made  continual  a^ 
tacks  on  the  country  ;  they  pillaged  the 
colleges  and  churches,  burnt  the  houses, 
killed  the  inmates,  and  (as  they  said 
themselves)  drowned  the  books  (in  the 
rivers).  As  in  England,  they  gained, 
and  for  a  short  time  held,  undisputed 
sovereignty  in  the  country :  often  van- 
quished, they  were  never  completely 
extirpated.  A  colony  of  them  remained 
in  Dublin,  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 
own,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  compatriots  had  held  Northumber- 
land. At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
Norman  flood  that  had  deluged  England 
overflowed  into  Ireland,  and  submerged 
"  the  leavings  of  the  Danes  " — the  last 
remnants  of  Celtic  civilization  and  re^ 
ligion.  Thus  ends  the  ancient  histoiry 
of  Ireland. 

There  are,  then,  four  periods:  the 
mythic,  extending  to  the  ChristiaB  era ;. 
the  heroic,  from  the  beginning  of  Chri3r 
tianity  until  the  conversion  of  the  coun^ 
try  to  Christianity — four  centuries  ;  the 
Christian,  from  the  conversion  of  the^ 
country  until  the  beginning  of  the  Da^ 
nish  incursions  —  three  centuries;  and 
the  dark  or  Danish  perk>d,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Norman  ot  English  inva^ 
sion  in  the  twelfth  century — three  cen^K 
turies.  We  can  now  see  whereabouts 
we  are.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the 
heroic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Fenian  period  of  Irish  history. 

There  have  been  many  derivations 
given  for  the  nam©  Fiana^  from  which 
the  English  form,  Fenians,  is  easily  de- 
duced ;  but  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration is  that  which  derives  the  name> 
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Fiana  from  Fionn,  or  Finn,  the  name  of 
their  most  celebrated  cliieftain.  The 
word  Fiana,  and  the  English  Fenian 
from  its  genitive,  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  "Finn's  men,"  or  "the 
people  of  Finn."  This  Finn  is  the  same 
whom  Macpherson  has  dubbed  Fingal, 
and  whom  the  modern  Irish  call  Finn 
Mao  Cool.  In  ancient  writings  he  is 
styled  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  after  his 
father,  Cumhall  {pr,  Coole).  The  name 
Fiana,  or  Fenians,  was  given,  as  we  have 
said  before,  by  ancient  writers  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland  which 
were  permanently  kept  on  military  ser- 
vice, and  had  in  return  a  certain  allow- 
ance of  the  public  lands,  and  some  pe- 
culiar privileges.  They  were  the  mili- 
tary caste,  so  to  speak,  at  one  time  in 
Celtic  Ireland.  The  chieftainship  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  and  by  the  names  of  those 
families  they  were  usually  denominated. 
Those  of  Connaught,  for  instance,  were 
called  the  Cliinn  of  Morna.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  tribe  or  body  of  them  at- 
tached to  each  provincial  kingdom.  The 
chief  of  those  at  Tara  had  the  command 
of  all,  and  he  himselt'  was  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  monarch.  This 
functionary,  often  called  the  King  of  the 
Fenians,  had  great  influence,  and  some- 
times thwarted  and  even  resisted  the 
r-oyal  power  vi  et  arniia.  The  Fenians 
of  Tara  and  those  o;"  ^ilonnaught  make 
<  he  trreatest  figure  in  history;  of  those 
of  Ulster  and  Munster,  there  is  compar- 
atively Utile  recorded. .  In  the  institution 
of  the  Fenians,  we  have  the  same  phe- 
nomenon which  presents  itself  to  us  in 
almost  every  community  in  the  tribe 
stAte.  Some  tribes,  or  members  of  tribes, 
xlevote  themselves  to  war,  and  Lake  or 
receive  from  the  rest,  support  and  honor, 
and  have  sometimes  developed  into  a 
pure  caste,  as  in  India.  This  did  not 
lake  place  in  Ireland.  Like  other  great 
military  orders  of  history,  the  Praetorian 
Guards  and  the  Janissaries,  they  became 
too  powerful  for  the  royal  autJiority,  and 
were  in  consequence  crushed  by  it  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  A  rival- 
ry existing  between  two  divisions  of  the 
1  enian  body,  and  tiken  advantage  of  by 
the  ruler,  effected  its  destruction,  and 
Celtic  Ireland  was  saved  from  the  curse 
of  a  military  caste.  The  Book  of  Bally- 
moie^^^  book  compiled  about  1391—^ 


mentions  (Ossianio  See,  voL  Vf  P*  SI®) 
Cumhall  as  the  head  of  the  FemiM 
circa  a.d.  1 90.  This  CamhaU,  ikther  of 
the  great  Finn,  was  slun  by  one  of  tke 
Clann  of  Morna,  or  Connanght  Feomw^ 
whence  arose  an  undying  hatred  aad 
continual  rivalry  between  them  and  tke 
Clann  of  Baisgne,  to  whioh  CnmhaU  be* 
longed.  Finn  was  chief  of  the  FeniaM 
in  the  reign  of  Cormao  the  Great.  He 
seems  to  have  brought  the  organiiatioB 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  he  was  able 
by  his  commanding  talents  at  least  te 
smother  up  the  elements  of  disooiddar 
ing  his  life.  The  contention  between 
the  two  great  clanns  broke  out  agun  after 
his  death,  and  ultimately  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  force.  Of  Finn,  F!nke^ 
ton  says,  in  his  Inquiry  ifUo  th§  Sidanf 
of  Scotland  (Ossianio  Soc,  vol.y^  p-2l0)^ 
that  '^  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  talents  for  the  age,  and  of  odebiitj 
in  arms.  His  formation  of  a  rtgiiu 
standing  army,  in  which  all  Irish  acooonii 
agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rode  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britsii. 
The  idea,  though  rim])le  enough,  shovs 
prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  eoaU 
have  coped  with  the  Romana  had  tkif 
invaded  Ireland.'*  Keating,  the 
rian,  gets  very  solemn  over  Finn  i 
Fenians.  He  says:  ^From  thisF!oB% 
the  established  militia  of  the  kingdosi 
were  called  JFtana  Mrionn  ;  and  if  k 
should  be  asserted,  either  through  igM> 
ranee  or  prejudice,  that  diere  were  ne 
such  standing  body  of  troops  in  the 
island  as  those  trained  bends,  to  eriaee 
the  contrary,  let  it  be  considered  dat 
this  part  of  history  is  supported  by  eti- 
dence  not  to  be  opposed.  In  some  ie» 
ords,  which  treat  of  the  old  militia  ef 
Ireland,  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  a 
body  of  men  so  strong,  and  ao  tsD  ol 
stature,  as  is  really  incredible ;  fiar  k  il 
certain,  though  they  were  a  brava  eni 
undaunted  number  of  troopa,  yel  Ae 
size  of  their  persons  did  not  e»eead  Ae 
common  proportion  of  those  timeSL 
business  was  to  guard  die  count  ^  _ 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  to'anJMl 
the  right  and  succession  of  their  nM 
and  to  be  ready,  at  the  shortest  MtiHb 
upon  any  surprise  or  emergency  of  Ae 
State.  They  were  to  wiSoh  the  BS»> 
coasts,  and  to  have  a  striot  eye  upon  Ae 
creeks  and  havens  of  the  island^  WtHf 
pirates  should  be  Inrldng 
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derthe  conntry  and  infest  the  inhabitants; 
and  thoy  were  established  for  the  same 
purpose  as  a  standing  body  of  forces  are 
Kept  up  in  any  nation — to  defend  it  from 
invasion,  to  support  the  right  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  and  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people." 
What  more  could  Keating  have  given 
them  to  do  ? 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Finn. 
He  married  one  daughter  of  King  Cor- 
mac,  after  he  had  failed  to  get  another, 
Grainne,  who  eloped  when  she  heard  of 
his  intentions  towards  her.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  Celtic  romances  is  the  Elope- 
ment of  Grainn6  with  Dermuid.  This 
Dermuid  was  a  young  and  good-look- 
ing officer  of  the  Fenians,  for  whom 
the  Prmcess  took  a  sudden  fancy  when 
she  found  out  that  Finn  was  coming  to 
ask  her  in  marriage  in  his  old  age— -of 
which,  however,  more  hereafter.  Finn 
is  the  great  hero  of  this  period.  At  the 
present  day  he  gets  the  credit  of  making 
or  using  almost  every  great  natural  cu- 
riosity in  the  whole  land.  It  is  said  that 
he  made  the  Giant's  Causeway  as  a  high- 
way to  Scotland.  His  profile  is  to  be 
8een  on  many  mountain  outlines.  He 
has  increased  in  size  and  physical  im- 
portance every  century  since  his  death, 
while  his  intellectual  greatness  has  been 
forgotten.  From  being  an  ordinary 
mortal  with  an  extraordinary  brain,  he 
has  developed,  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  people,  into  a  giant — a  mere  physical 
monstrosity,  and  "(how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  I)  — into  a  bugbear  for  naughty 
children.  There  is  hardly  a  hillside  in 
Ireland  that  does  not  preserve  a  legend 
of  him.  Of  all  Irishmen,  he  is  the 
best  known  to  tourists — they  meet  him 
everywhere.  Finn,  however,  perished  at 
Ii^t  —  as  even  the  heroic  must  do.  He 
was  treacherously  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Boyne,  when  unarmed  and  un- 
attended. The  following  is  the  notice  of 
his  death  in  the  gresLt  Annals  of  Ireland 
by  the  Four  Masters : 

"Age  of  Christ,  283,  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Cairbre:  Finn,  grandson  of 
Ibaisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of  Duib- 
dreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of 
the  Luaighui  Teamhrach  (Tara)  at  Ath- 
Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  it  was 
said: 

*  Finn  was  killed— it  was  with  darts, 
With  a  lamentable  wound : 


Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun  (i.  e, 

Finn). 
Were  it  not  that  Gaoilt6  took  revenge, 
It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  tAl  his 

true  battles  : 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  royal  champion.* " 

This  King  Cairbre,  surnamed  "  of  the 
Liffey,'' wasa  son  and  a  successor  of  Cor- 
mac  above  mentioned.  He,  after  Finn's 
death,  disbanded  and  outlawed  the  Clann 
of  Baisgne,  hitherto  the  most  powerful 
division  of  the  Fenians,  and  that  to 
which  the  commanders  had  belonged, 
retaining  in  his  service  the  Clann  of 
Morna,  the  Fenians  of  Connaught.  Thus 
exiled,  they  repaired  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Munster,  Mogha-Corb,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  Finn.  He  espoused 
their  cause,  and  retained  them  in  his  ser- 
vice, contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  su- 
preme king,  the  monarch.  This  brought 
on  a  war,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Gaura  between  the  monarch  and  the 
King  of  Munster,  in  which  the  monarch 
lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom, 
he  had  driven  into  exile;  and  the  two 
great  clanns  of  the  Fenians  slaughter- 
ed each  other  almost  to  extermination. 
Whence  the  very  next  entry  in  the 
Annals  is: 

"  Age  of  Christ,  284  :  After  Cairbre 
Liffeachair  ( '  of  the  Liffey '  )  had  been 
seventeen  years  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra- 
Aichle  ('  Gaura ')  by  the  hand  of  Semeon, 
son  of  Cearb,  (  one  )  of  the  Fotharta ; 
Fearcorb  ( *  Mogha-Corb ' ),  the  son  of 
Cormac  Cas  (*  King  of  Munster  who  mar- 
ried Finn's  daughter  * ),  having  brought 
the  Fiana  with  him,  against  the  king,  to 
defend  Leath  -  Mhogha  ( '  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland ' )  against  him." 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  Fiana  or 
Fenians,  and  thus  the  monarch  died,  not, 
however,  until  he  had  slain  in  single 
combat  Osgar,  their  commander.  The 
legends  still  existing  about  the  Fenians 
and  their  great  chief  are  numberless.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  in  times  of  peace 
three  battalions  of  them,  which  could  be 
increased  to  seven  when  the  necessities 
of  war  required,  each  battalion  number- 
ing three  thousand  men.  Keating  says, 
that  before  a  man  was  enrolled,  he  had 
to  subscribe  to  several  articles,  curious 
enough  in  aH  oonscienoe :    ^'  The  first, 
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that  when  he  was  disposed  to  marry,  he 
sliould  not  follow  the  mercenary  custom 
<•!'  insist in;jj  upon  a  portion  with  a  wile  ; 
1)11 1,  without  regard  to  her  fortune,  he 
should  choose  a  woman  for  her  virtue, 
her   courtesy,  and  good  manners;    the 
second,  that  he  should  never  offer  vio- 
lence to  a  wouian,  or  attempt  to  ravish 
her ;  the  third,  that  he  would  be  chari- 
table and  relieve  the  poor  who  desired 
meat  and  drink,  as  far  as  his  abilities 
would  permit ;  and  the  fourth,  that  he 
would  not  turn  his  back  or  refuse  to 
flight  with  nine  men  of  any  other  nation 
that  set  upon  him,  and  offered  to  tight  I 
with  him."     It  is  surely  no  wonder  that 
tlio  modern  Irish  are  so  pugnacious  and  j 
so  fond  of  a  row,  when  their  ancestors 
were  willing  to  fight  against  such  odds 
vathor  than  miss  a  good  shindy.     We 
iiiiKt,  however,  go  back  to  the  Fiana. 
Keating  says   that  there  were   several  \ 
Miles  to  be  observed  in  the  admission  of  , 
iiM-ruits  to  the  Fenian  ranks.  The  parents  ; 
mn^i  give  up  all  right  to  revenge  or  com-  \ 
J  t-usaiion  for  the  candidate's  death — a: 
very  necessary  regulation  in  a  state  of  . 
society  when  the  punishment  for  a  death 
wMs  either  revenge  or  eric,     lie  must  be  j 
ahle  to  compose  verses.    He  must  be  ex-  j 
]»ert  with  his  weapons,  and  he  was  expos-  j 
ed  to  a  very  goocl  test — he  had  to  defend  , 
himself  from  the  javelins  of  nine  soldiers 
thrown  at  him  at  once.     He  was  obliged  . 
to  run  through  a  w^ood  pursued  by  some 
of  the  Fenians,  in  order  to  test  his  fleet-  j 
nesR  and  agility.     He  must  be  able  to 
h*Ai]  his  weapon  without  shaking;  if  his 
liand  shook  he  was  rejected.     He  must  j 
li.?  so  swift  and  so  light  of  foot  as  not  to  ; 
b:v:ik  a  rotten  stick  by  treading  upon  it ;  ] 
and,  hardest  of  all  to  do,  he  must  be  able, ; 
without  stopping  or  lessening  his  speed, ; 
to  draw  a  thorn   out  of  his  foot.     We  i 
v.t)uld  very  much  like  to  see  the  crowd  | 
who  call  themselves  by  the  ancient  name 
of  Fenians  tryin^^  these  tests;  very  few 
<»f   them,  indewT,    would  pass   muster. 
Many  people  now  hear  for  the  first  time 
of  the  emblem  called  ''  the  sunburst  of 
Erin."    The  innocent  original  for  this 
now  treasonable  device  was  Finn  Mac 
Cuinhaill's  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  legends  still  exist- 
ing among  the  people  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  MS.  in  the  great  libraries  of  Ire- 
land taken  up  with  the  exploits  of  Finn 
and  the  Fenians.    O'Curry,  in  his  anal- 


ysis  of  existing  Celtic  mbs.    (Leelini 
on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Irish  Hision), 
makes  a  division  of  them  ioto  five  pi» 
cipal  classes,  namely:   the  Annals;  Ai 
Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees; 
the  Historic  Tales ;  the  Imaginative  TUUi 
and  Poems,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Wiil* 
ings.    The  fourth  of  these  divisions^  tki 
Imaginative  Tales  and  Poemsi  are  aaaifr 
ly  about  the  Fenian  period,  and  have  te 
their  subject  Finn  and  the  Fenian  heroes 
Whence  they  are  often  called  Fenisa 
Tales  and  Poems,  and  stall  oflenerFcai- 
an  Tales  and  Ossianio  Poems.     O'Cony 
says :  '^  The  purely  imaginative  literstara 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhils  still  existing  ia 
Mss.  which  have  been  handed  dowa  ts 
us  in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distiaet 
classes,  some  of  which  are  compoutioH 
yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.    The 
earliest  of  all — if  we  regard  merelj  tlw 
authors  to  whom  thev  are  attribated— 
are  the  poems  or  metncal  tales  called  the 
Fenian  Poems,  many  of  which  are  st^ 
tributed  to  Oisin  (Ossian)  and  FergMi 
the  sons  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  some  of 
them  to  Finn  himself,  and  some  to  tm 
cousin    Caoilte.    After  these    may  be 
placed  the  prose  recitals,  probably  foiia^ 
ed  on  similar  poems  now  lost,  but  prolh 
ably  also  themselves  compositions  of  m 
eai  ly  a  date ;  I  mean  those  stories  eon- 
monly    called    Fenian    Tales.    Fiittlll^ 
after  the  Fenian  poems  and  taleS|  ■ 
point  of  date,  we  find  a  great  number  of 
romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prasi 
and  verse,  many  of  which  were  oertni^ 
composed  at  a  very  remote  period,  hel 
of  which  the  various  dates  of  oompori^ 
tion  extend  down  almost  to  our  ova 
times.    And  it  is  within  my  own  meA> 
ory  that  in  Clare,  and  throaghont'Maih 
ster,  the  invention  and  recital  6[  mdk 
romantic  talcs  continue  to  afford  a  f 
ite  delight  to  the  still  Gaedhilic 
people."    He  considers  the : 
later  than  the  twelfth  century,  of  eoB- 
paratively  little  value.    He  divides  dN 
more  ancient  into  four  classes :  the  tn(k 
comprising  those  ascribed  direoUy  lo  the 
Fenian  chiefs,  Finn,  Oisin,  Feiga%  all 
Caoilte  ;  the  second,  consisUag  off — ^ 
made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  ^ 
ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  i 
ages,  but  rektcd  by  a  second  povMi 
the  third,  containing  misoeDaneoos  f^ 
cms,  descriptive  of  passages  in  tiie  life  if 
Finn  and  his  warriors,  Mt  aot.aaprfM 
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to  any  author ;  and  the  fourth,  consist- 
ing of  certain  tales  in  a  romantic  style 
relating  to  the  same.  To  Finn  are 
ascribed  five  existing  poems,  to  Oisin 
but  two,  which  can  be  traced  so  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  Fergus, 
"  the  eloquent,"  one,  and  to  Caoilte  one. 
To  the  second  class  belongs  the  "  Dia- 
logue of  the  Ancient  Men,"  namely,  Oisin 
and  Caoilt6,  who,  the  legend  states,  out- 
lived the  rest  of  the  Fenian  chiefs,  and 
even  conversed  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
related  to  him  the  exploits  of  the  Feni- 
ans. The  third  class  are  often  called 
"  Ossianic,"  since  the  legend  gives  them 
as  convei^sations  between  Ossian  and  St. 
Patrick  about  the  Fenians.  As  a  speci- 
men of  these  poems,  we  give  a  few  stan- 
zas from  the  opening  of  the  well-known 
"Lamentation  of  Oisin  after  the  Feni- 
ans."    (Ossianic  Soc,  vol.,  iii.  p.  230.) 

"Alas !  0  Fionn  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the 
hosts! 

0  Oscar  of  the  fight,  my  son  ! 
Are  ye  living,  or  in  what  land, 
While  Oisiu  is  without  action  or  strength  ? 

"  Alas !  I  am  a  withered  old  man, 
Lacking  food,  drink,  and  sleep  ; 
Suffering  the  oppression  of  Patrick  and  his 

clerics, 
In  pitiful  want  and  gloom. 

'*  Alas  I  it  is  a  piteous  tale, 
That  I  am  now  hidden  from  the  Fenians : 
Listening  to  the  drowsy  noise  of  a  bell, 

1  grieve  now,  and  rejoice  not. 

**  Alas  I  0  tribe  of  the  mighty  battles. 
Great  was  your  love  of  valor  once  : 
Whither  is  your  rightful  nature  gone, 
That  ye  care  not  whether  it  be  well  with 
Oisin  ? 

"  Alas !  sorrowful  is  my  end, 
Since  I  have  lost  my  strength  and  vigor ; 
Without  the  chase,  without  music  by  me, 
While  I  muse  on  the  beauty  of  the  men. 

"Alas!    whither    go    the  men  that    were 
mighty, 
That  they  come  not  to  succor  me  ? 
O  Oscar,  of  the  sharp  blades  of  victory. 
Come  and  release  thy  father  from  this  bond- 
age." 

Oisin  then  goes  on  to  bewail  his  hard 
fate,  living  on  the  pitiful  dole  of  Patrick 
and  his  clergy,  and  compares  his  present 
woeful  plight  with  his  former  condition 
as  a  Fenian  chief.  The  last  class  of  Fe- 
nian literature  recognized  by  Professor 
O'Carry  is  the  Fenian  tales.    One  of  the 


most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  one  before 
mentioned,  the  Elopement  of  Dermuid 
and    Grainn6.    Finn,  in  his    old    age, 
wants  a  wife,  and  is  recommended  the 
King's  daughter,  the  Princess  Grainne, 
but  not  being  on  good  terms  with  King 
Cormac,  is  afraid  that  he  would  get  a 
refusal  if  he  made  a  personal  application, 
so  he  sends  two  of  his  friends  to  ask 
Cormac.     Cormac  has  no  objection  ;  but 
as  Grainn6  had  upset  all  previous  ar- 
rangements of  the  same  kind,  and  Cor- 
mac had  got  the  blame,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  told 
them  to  apply  to  the  Princess  herself. 
She  told  the  King  her  father  :  "  If  he  be  a 
fitting  son-in-law  for  thee,  why  should  ho 
not  be  a  fitting  husband  and  mate  for 
me?"    Finn   and  his  retinue  come  to 
Tara,  and  are  right    royally    received. 
A  splendid  banquet  is  laid  out,  at  which 
the  Princess  herself  is  present.     Getting 
a  certain  Druid  beside  her,  she  finds  out 
from  him  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and 
the   names  of  the  principal  Fenians  at 
the  banquet  (Ossianic  Soc,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
49).     "There  sat  there  a  Druid  and  a 
skilful  man  of  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  Fionn  before  Grainne,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac,  that  is,  Daire  *  of  the  poems,' 
son  of  Morna ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore there  arose  gentle  talking  and  mut- 
ual discourse  between  himself  and  Grain- 
ne.    Then  Daire  arose  and  stood  before 
Grainne,  and  sang  her  the  songs  and  the 
verses    and    the    sweet  poems   of   her 
fathers  and  of  her  ancestors ;  and  then 
Grainn6    spoke  and    asked  the    Druid : 
'  What  is  the  thing  or  matter  wherefore 
Fionn  is  come  to  this  place  to-night  ?' 

"*If  thou  knowest  not  that,'  said  the 
Druid,  '  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  know  it 
not.' 

"'I  desire  to  learn  it  of  thee,'  said 
Grainne. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  quoth  the  Druid,  *it  is 
to  ask  thee  as  wife  and  mate  that  Fionn 
is  come  to  this  place  to-night.' 

" '  It  is  a  great  marvel  to  me,'  said 
Grainne,  *  that  it  is  not  for  Oisin  that 
Fionn  asks  me  ;  for  it  were  fitter  to  give 
me  such  as  he  than  a  man  that  is  older 
than  my  father.' 

"  I  Say  not  that,'  said  the  Druid,  '  for 

if  Fionn  were  to  hear  thee,  he  himself 

would  not  have   thee,    neither    would 

Oisin  dare  to  take  thee.' 

"*Tell  me  now,'  said  Graiun^,  *  who 
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is  that  warrior  at  the  right  shoulder  of 
Oisin  the  son  of  Fiona  ?  * 

" '  Yonder,*  said  the  Druid,  *  is  Goll 
Mac  Morna,  the  active,  the  warlike.' 

" '  Who  is  that  warrior  at  the  shoulder 
of  Goll  ?  '  said  Grainno. 

"*  Oscar  the  bon  of  Oisin,'  said  the 
Druid. 

'' '  Who  is  that  graceful-legged  man  at 
the  shoulder  of  Oscar  ? '  said  Grainn6. 

'^ '  Caoilt6  Mac  Ilonain,'  said  the 
Druid. 

" '  What  haughty,  impetuous  warrior  is 
that  yonder  at  the  shoulder  of  Caoilto  ?  ' 
said  Grainn6. 

" '  The  son  of  Lughaidh  of  the  mighty 
hand,  and  that  man  is  sister's  son  to 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,'  said  the  Druid, 

" '  Who  is  that  sweet  worded  man  with 
the  dimple,  upon  whom  is  the  curling 
dark-black  hair,  and  [who  has]  the  two 
ruddy,  berry-red  cheeks,  upon  the  left 
hand  of  Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn  ? ' 

" '  That  man  is  Diarm'uid,  the  grand- 
son of  Duibhuo,  the  white-toothed,  of 
llie  lightsome  countenance:  that  is,  the 
1)1  st  lover  of  women  and  of  maidens  that 
is  in  the  whole  world.' " 

The  Princess  then  sent  for  her  own 
'jewelled,  golden-chased  goblet,"  and, ; 
ah  was  the  custom,  sent  it  round  with 
htT  handmaiden  to  whomsoever  of  the 
guests  she  chose  specially  to  honor.  She 
(lid  not  send  it  to  Diarmuid  and  some 
others  of  the  younger  warriors,  but  sent 
it  to  Finn,  to  her  father,  and  to  the  rest. 
Gradually  these  sank  into  a  profound 
slumber,  for  the  cup  had  been  of  course 
drugged.  She  then  made  her  case  known 
to  tlie  young  warriors,  but  from  fear  of 
Finn's  revenge  they  refused  to  assist  her. 
She  then  went  to  the  extremity  of  lay- 
ing (/easay  or  bonds  of  honor,  upon  Diar- 
muid, that  he  should  relieve  her ;  and 
from  this,  according  to  the  Celtic  laws  | 
of  honor,  there  was  no  escape.  All  the 
rest  advised  him  to  go  with  her.  Slie  I 
lel't  the  palace  by  a  wicket  gate,  to  meet 
him  outside  the  town.  lie  went  over 
the  palisade. 

*'  Aller  that  Diarmuid  arose  and  stood, 
and  stretched  forth  his  active  warrior 
hand  over  his  broad  weapons,  and  took 
leave  and  farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fenians ;  and  not  bigger  is 
a  smooth  crimson  whortleberry  than  was 
eacli  tear  that  Diarmuid  shed  from  his 
eyes  at  parting  with  his  people.    Diar- 


muid went  to  the  top  of  the  fort|  md 
put  tho  shafts  of  his  two  javeUns  udir 
him,  and  rose  with  an  airv,  veiy  1U|| 
exceeding  high  bird-like  leap,  unm  ht 
attained  the  breadth  of  his  two  aolet  of 
the  beautiful  grass-green  earth  oa  tti 
plain  without,  and  there  6rauin6  met 
him.    Then  Diarmuid  apoke,  and  wkat 
he  said  was:  ^I  trow,  O  Grainni,  tint 
this  is  an  evil  coarse  npon  which  thoa 
art  come :  for  it  were  better  for  thee  Id 
have  Fionn  Mao  Cnmhaill  for  lover  than 
myself,  seeing  that  I  know  not  wlal 
nook,  or  corner,  or  remote  part  of  Km 
I  can  take  thee  to  now.    Ketnrn  agua 
to  the  town,  and  Fionn  wiU  never  kani 
what  thou  hast  done.'      *It  ia  oertiia 
that  I  will  not  go  back/  aaid  Gnuaaii 
*•  and  that  I  will  not  part  from  thee  qb|3 
death  part  me  from  thee.*     *  Then  go 
forward,  O  Grainne,*  said  Diannoid."^ 
Diarmuid,  thus  carried  off  rurilenM  «a- 
le?i8y  falls  in  desperate  love  with  die  him 
wotnan,  and  the  two  set  ont,  pnrsned  bj 
Finn  and  her  father;  and  their  adventom 
through  Ireland,  hunted  by  the  two  qU 
gentlemen,  and  assisted  by  the  voaitf 
officers  of  the  Fenians,  forma  the  plottf 
this  old  Celtic  romance.    The  rente 
must  excuse  our  wandering  from  luttMV 
into  romance,  even  though  it  ia  conoenN 
with  tho  Celts  in  the  third  centnrj. 


Chambcn%  JowbiL 

THE  DIPLOMATISTS  STOBT. 

I  WAS  an  attach^  at  Mexico ;  but  ai 
the  work  of  diplomacy,  in  that  halMr- 
ilizcd  region,  was  more  nominal  dm 
real,  I  easily  obtained  leave  of  abiCDM 
for  two  months.  My  hoHdaya,  6l  wUflb 
our  good  old  chief  was  as  liberal  aa  Ae 
rules  of  the  service  allowed,  were  dwaja 
spent  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  whidito 
me  at  least  possessed  an  attracUon  UmI 
made  me  regardless  of  the  ron^  roai 
and  the  lawless  condition  of  the  oomtiy* 
Among  the  British  residenta  at  Chii 
hua  was  a  certain  Mr.  West,  and  it  ^ 
for  Lily  West's  sake  that  I  rode  n 
piningl  V  those  many  leaguoaof  dangeroai 
and  toilsome  wayfaring  that  laybetwetfi 
the  capital  and  that  remote  northern  ckj- 
Yes,  1  loved  pretty  Lily  very  dculj; 
her  blue  eyes  haunted  me  in  mj  dnaoi 
far  off  in  Mexico ;  and  I  had  vaaaoa  H 
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think  that  the  lovely  little  English  girl 
was  not  indifferent  to  me. 

But  Mr.  West  was  a  terribly  rich 
man  ;  and  Charles  Carey,  unpaid  attache 
at  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Mexican  Le- 
gation, was  too  poor  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  as  Lily  had  un- 
luckily become.  Her  father  had  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  his  investments 
— all  he  touched  turned  to  gold,  and 
some  neglected  mines,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  heart  of  that  silver-pro- 
ducing district,  were  bringing  him  m  a 
great  revenue.  It  had  been  otherwise 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  ray  stay  in 
Mexico,  when  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
pass  my  vacations  at  the  merchant's 
hospitable  dwelling,  and  when  I  had  fan- 
cied that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  dis- 
posed to  encourage  my  attachment  to 
their  daughter.  Mr.  West  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  family  ;  my  grandfather,  I 
believe,  had  once  rendered  him  an  im- 
portant service,  and  I  had  been  welcom- 
ed in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  press- 
ed to  renew  my  visits  as  often  as  the 
^  routine  of  the  legation  permitted.  But 
■  by  ill-luck,  as  I  thought,  viewing  the 
occurrence  with  a  lover's  selfishness,  the 
mines  of  Rio  Seco  and  Cerro  del  Cruz 
suddenly  began  to  yield  great  quantities 
of  virgin  ore,  and  my  chance  of  winning 
Lily  sank  to  zero  as  the  silver  shower 
poured  in. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  and  surprised 
when  the  merchant's  letter  of  invitation 
arrived,  good  -  humoredly  chiding  me 
with  neglecting  old  friends,  and  urging 
me  to  come  to  Chihuahua  before  the  fine 
weather  should  come  to  a  close.  But 
when  I  reached  ray  destination,  and  re- 
turned the  genial  squeeze  of  the  hand 
with  which  ray  host  welcomed  me,  it 
struck  me  that  his  reception  of  me, 
though  as  hearty  as  ever,  had  a  tinge  of 
awkwardness  about  it  that  sat  very  ill  on 
the  bluff  jovial  Englishman. 

"Sit  down  here  a  minute  or  two, 
Carey,  my  boy,"  said  my  entertainer, 
pushing  one  of  the  American  rocking- 
chairs  towards  me,  and  offering  me  the 
choice  of  a  collection  of  rare  Havanas 
— "  sit  down  a  moment,  and  tell  me 
about  your  journey.  My  daughter  is 
up  stairs  with  her  mother,  and  Mr.  Lar- 
pent  is  with  them :  better  let  them  set- 
tle their  affairs  before  we  join  them,  per- 
haps." 


And  the  merchant  tried  to  laugh,  but 
failed  dismally,  and  appeared  very  ner- 
vous and  confused ;  but  I  scarcely  no- 
ticed this,  so  busy  was  I  in  endeavoring 
to  make  out  the  purport  of  his  words. 
"  Mr.  Larpent !"  Who,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  was  mysterious,  could  be  this  un- 
known personage,  and  what  affairs  could 
he  have  to  settle  with  Lily  and  her 
mother?  I  had  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore, and  the  English  community  at  Chi- 
huahua was  small.  The  merchant  saw 
my  perplexity,  and  he  cleared  his  throat 
by  a  desperate  effort,  and  blurted  out  the 
truth.  "  Look  here,  Carey ;  you  are  an 
old  friend,  and  may  as  well  hear  the  state 
of  the  case  at  once.  Mr.  Larpent  has 
made  my  girl  an  offer  of  marriage,  and 
she — that  is,  we — I  mean  it  is  agreed 
that  she  is  to  accept  his  proposals.  That's 
the  long  and  short  of  it.  You  see  Lily 
will  come  into  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  I  die ;  and  this  Mr.  Larpent — he 
is  a  nephew  of  old  Mr.  King's,  at  Du- 
rango — turns  out  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Joseph  Larpent,  and  will  be  the  bar- 
onet in  due  time ;  and  there's  a  tolerable 
estate,  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears, 
which  my  cash  would  set  clear.  And  so, 
as  Lily's  mother  thought  the  match  ^ 
good  one  " 

I  think  Mr.  West  raust  have  said  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  same  purport,  but  I 
only  heard  his  voice  sounding  in  my  ears 
without  catching  the  sense  of  a  single 
syllable.  I  felt  as  wretched  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  sincerely  in  love, 
had  a  right  to  feel  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  for,  although  ever  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fresh  veins  of  silver,  I  had 
felt  that  a  barrier  was  raised  between 
dear  Lily  and  me,  I  had  half  uncon- 
sciously trusted  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents to  smooth  away  this  obstacle  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  heard  that  an  accepted 
suitor  w'as  in  the  house  that  I  realized 
the  sad  truth  that  Lily  was  lost  to  me. 

It  may  have  been  a  very  poor-spirited 
proceeding  on  my  part  to  remain  as  the 
merchant's  guest  at  Chihuahua,  instead 
of  remounting  my  horse,  and  starting  on 
the  return  journey  to  Mexico,  as  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  my  feelings  I  was 
tempted  to  do.  But  I  stayed.  Though 
hope  was  dead  in  me,  I  could  not  tear 
myself  away,  the  rather  that  Lily  seem- 
ed to  be  anything  but  happy  in  her  new 
engagement.  More  than  once  I  surprised 
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lior  in  tears,  and  her  temper  seemed  to 
he  growing  wilful  and  capricious ;  for 
Hhe  was  sometinies  in  extravantly  high 
H|>irit!4,  and  at  otiicrs,  sad  and  spiritless. 
Larpent,  my  successful  rival,  had  been 
no  choice  of  hers ;  but  she  was  a  gentle, 
])]astic  creature,  used  to  obey  her  par- 
ents, and  she  liad  yielded  to  her  moth- 
er's urgency  in  the  matter.  As  for  Mrs. 
West,  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a 
well-meaning  one,  but  she  was  also  one 
of  those  didactic  matrons  who  love  to 
spare  their  children  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  themselves  in  the  most  momen- 
tous concerns  of  life,  and  she  had  a  foible 
for  rank,  which  made  the  Larpents' 
Hloody  Hand  apjiear  a  prize  worth  the 
winning. 

Mr.  Larpent  himself  I  did  not  like, 
nor  was  my  antipathy  to  him  wholly  due 
to  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  rival.  I 
should  have  viewed  him  with  some  dis- 
trust had  we  met  as  casual  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  felt,  in  the  midstof  my  own 
n:iin,  an  unselfish  regret  that  Lily's 
linppiness  should  be  given  into  the  keep- 
ing of  su(;h  as  he.  Yet  there  was  no 
<lenying  that  in  some  respects  ho  was  an 
eligible  suitor.  lie  was  a  handsome, 
well-bred  fellow,  with  a  showy  manner, 
and  a  good  many  superficial  graces  and 
aecoinj)lishment8.  lie  had  travelled 
much — had  been  at  foreign  courts,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  societies,  from  the  hoch- 
wohlfjehoren  circles  of  Vienna,  to  the  art 
colony  at  Rome,  and  talked  well  on  all 
subjevits.  lie  had  a  good  temper,  and 
was  really  a  j)leasant  companion.  But 
I  put  no  iailh  in  him.  There  was  some- 
thing shifty  and  restless  in  his  manner 
that  displeased  me,  and  his  quick  black 
eye  always  avoided  meeting  mine  0|)enly, 
aiul  drooped  when  I  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  His  antecedents,  too,  were  of 
a  nature  that  did  not  augur  well  for  his 
stability  of  purpose.  Ho  had  been  in 
the  army,  and  in  India  with  his  regiment, 
but  had  suddenly  returned  homo  on  sick 
leave,  and  sold  out.  He  was,  indeed, 
never  very  willing  to  talk  about  his 
military  career,  though  I  gradually 
learneii  lie  had  been  at  Oxford  for  two 
terms,  then  at  the  Temple  us  a  law  stu- 
dent, and  afterwards  in  Jamaica  as  a 
manager  of  an  estate.  r>ut  nothing 
prospered  with  him,  and  he  stuck  to 
nothing.  It  was  this  unsteadiness  of 
nature  and  purpose  that  occasioned  my 


repugnance  to  him ;  add  I  believed  Ail 
the  merchant  liked  him  as  little  as  Idil. 
But  Mrs.  West  was  bent  upon  haifiag 
her  daughter  as  Lady  Larpent. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  upon  my  ] 
for,  of  course,  I  could  not  bave  ; 
ed  constantly  to  play  the  awkward  part 
of  a  third  party  to  the  betrothed  canpli^ 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  spared  the 
sight  of  Larpent's  victory.  So  I  reMp-' 
ed  the  drawing-room  to  bim,  and  d» 
voted  myself  to  long  rambles  abont  ths 
country,  visiting  tho  silver  mines,  ex- 
ploring Mexican  tombs  for  buried  antifr 
uities,  and  sometimes  absenting  mvsen 
for  days  to  hunt  on  the  northern  prairici^ 
in  company  with  some  wild  herdsDMOi 
whoso  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  oae 
of  my  former  visits,  and  who  were  al- 
ways ready  to  leave  their  balf  -  savage 
cattle,  and  teach  the  English  stranger 
how  to  chase  tho  boar  or  Sie  panther  of 
the  sierras. 

Ilut  in  the  mean  time  a  great  change 
had  come  over  Chihuahna,  usually  a  dsU 
])lace,  slce])ing  quietly  in  its  torpor  aid 
decay,  like  most  Mexican  towns.  Tins 
was  the  period  of  the  great  confiscatioo, 
or,  as  the  clerical  party  termed  it,  spo* 
liation  of  the  church  lands  of  Hezioo; 
and  tho  priestly  faction,  unable  to  keqi 
tho  field,  were  using  every  indirect  » 
fluenco  in  their  power  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  republic.  Among  other 
engines  for  acting  on  tho  popular  mind, 
a  species  of  Romish  revival  had  beenia* 
augurated  with  some  success,  and  no* 
where  was  this  more  the  case  than  al 
Chihuahua.  The  most  fervid  preadiei% 
week  after  week,  made  the  church  aislts 
ring  Avith  their  florid  eloquence,  and  their 
fierce  denunciations  of  tho  saorilegioas 
])oliey  of  tho  Liberals.  But  the  rele- 
tionists  were  far  from  trusting  to  el^ 
(piencc  alone.  They  had  enlisted  mnsk^ 
incense,  gorgeous  decorations,  danfing 
floods  of  artificial  light — all,  in  fiust,  thife 
could  appeal  to  the  senses^-on  their  aUs 
of  the  argument^  and  town  vied  wtt 
town,  convent  with  convent,  in  the  flUjfi 
niticence  of  their  processions,  and  tM 
novelty  of  their  ecclesiastical  < 

Chihuahua,  as  it  so  happened,  ] 

ed,  what  is   rare  amone  the  l 

monks  of  Mexico,  an  eodesiaado  of  eop- 
siderable  ability  and  shrewdnessi  as  vdl 
as  of  a  restless  and  ambitions  turoi  Sfli 
this  was  Father  Diego,  the  anb-prior  et 
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the  Capuchins.  Don  Diego  had  taken 
the  lead  most  energetically  in  the  pres- 
ent movement.  Thanks  to  him,  new 
relics  had  been  purchased  or  discovered, 
new  shrines  built ;  and  the  cathedral  of 
Chihuahua,  splendid  with  theatrical  dec- 
orations, far  outshone  in  the  number  of 
its  lamps,  garlands,  banners,  and  hang- 
ings of  every  hue,  stiff  with  embroidery 
of  gold  and  silver,  its  eclipsed  competi- 
tor of  Durango.  Not  content  with  all 
this,  with  all  that  music,  and  incense, 
and  rich  clothes,  and  the  pomp  of  rere- 
dos,  and  screen,  and  dais  could  effect,  it 
was  understood  that  the  sub-prior  and 
the  priests  were  in  treaty  with  a  cele- 
brated French  pyrotechnist,  then  at  Mex- 
ico, to  come  with  a  cargo  of  his  perilous 
wares  to  Chihuahua,  and  to  prepare  a 
succession  of  "  effects  "  of  the  most  star- 
tling and  brilliant  description,  for  a  grand 
festival  of  the  church. 

The  time  selected  was  Christmas  Eve, 
or  as  it  is  there  styled,  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  and  the  place  was  the  high 
church  or  cathedral  of  St.  Jago,  the 
principal  of  the  churches  of  Chihuahua. 
All  the  female  population  of  the  city 
had  long  been  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  few  French  and  Spanish 
milliners  of  the  place  worked  night  and 
day  to  deck  out  their  customers  for  what 
it  was  declared  would  be  better  worth 
seeing  than  a  iertulUa  or  a  bull-fight,  muy 
spkndido  I 

"Lily — Miss  West,"  said  I,  meeting 
Lily  in  the  garden,  and  for  a  wonder, 
alone — "  I  wish,  I  do  very  much  wish, 
that  you  would  stay  away  from  this 
show  of  theirs — the  Feast  of  the  Nativi- 
ty, I  mean.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  some 
evil  will  come  of  it.  The  monks  and 
their  French  ally  are  utterly  reckless  in 
their  vanity  and  mad  passion  for  display. 
I  have  just  been  to  watch  the  prepara- 
tions, and  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
whole  affair  is  not  only  a  silly  display, 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  full  of 
danger  as  well.  The  great  church,  full 
of  combustibles  of  all  sorts,  and  crowd- 
ed with  ladies  in  thin  gauzy  finery,  such 
as  Mexican  belles  will  wear,  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  spark  that  falls 
among  all  that  muslin  and  lace  and  silk 
and  gilded  pasteboard.  I  wish  you  would 
take  my  advice,  and  " 

"  What  advice  may  that  be  ?  Won't 
it  benefit  me,  too  ?  "  interrupted  Larpent 


in  his  gay  way,  as  he  came  strolling 
down  a  side -path,  fringed  with  mag- 
nolias. "  I  have  come  as  the  ambassa- 
dor of  half  a  score  of  dark-eyed  senoras, 
who  are  waiting  impatiently  for  Miss 
West  to  go  in  and  speak  to  them.  There 
is  Madame  Munoz,  and  the  Marqueza, 
and  Inez  and  Rosalie  Perez,  and  the  rest 
of  Lily's  fan-flirting  very  dear  friends. 
They  have  come  to  arrange  about  going 
together  to  the  Vigil — a  great  compli- 
ment to  us  heretics." 

All  that  I  could  say  was  in  vain  after 
this,  for  Larpent  took  the  opposite  side 
in  the  argument,  bantering  me  with 
easy  flippancy  as  a  prophet  of  misfor- 
tunes that  could  not  occur,  and  insisting 
that  Lily  ought  not  to  be  the  only  lady  in 
Chihuahua  who  should  lose  the  raagiti- 
cent  spectacle  of  the  illuminated  cathe- 
dral. The  Mexican  girls  and  matrons, 
too,  whom  we  found  in  Mrs.  West's* 
drawing  room,  and  who  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  local  aristocracy,  joined  in 
ridiculing  my  cautious  warnings,  and  in 
entreating  Lily  to  accompany  them  to 
the  show.  I  soon  found  that  my  labor 
was  lost,  and  that  even  Lily  was  learn- 
ing to  regard  me  as  a  croaking  kill-joy, 
while  I  could  get  no  one  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  projected  festival  as 
myself. 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December  came  at  last.  In  that  soft 
climate,  where,  unless  the  Norte  is  blow- 
ing, cold  is  unknown,  the  winter's  day 
had  been  golden,  clear,  and  bright,  like 
some  fine  still  day  in  the  early  English 
autumn.  I  found  myself,  soon  after 
dusk,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  Plaza, 
anxiously  looking  at  the  black  windows 
and  dim  front  of  the  great  cathedral, 
where  as  yet  only  a  few  solitary  candles 
burned  dimly  before  the  shrines  of  saints. 
It  is  a  huge,  misshapen  pile,  that  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Jago  at  Chihuahua,  the  nave 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  a 
heathen  temple,  while  above  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  Aztec  brickwork  rises  the 
Gothic  tower,  planned  by  Spanish  archi- 
tects. The  edifice  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  rival  styles  of  Goth,  Moor,  and 
Mexican  ;  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  ma- 
sonry ;  but  it  has  a  front  handsomely 
inlaid  with  foreign  marbles,  and  its  win- 
dows of  stained  glass  were  reputed  the 
finest  in  Mexico.  It  was  very  still  and 
quiet  as  yet,  rising  stern  and  gray  in  the 
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last  gleams  of  the  sunset ;  but  I  could 
see  tapers  moving  and  flashing  around 
the  high  altar,  as  acolytes  and  sacristan 
came  and  went,  preparing  for  the  com- 
ing splendors  of  the  festival. 

An  hour  before  midnight  I  was  there 
again,  in  the  great  square,  no  longer 
empty,  but  full  of  groups,  from  which 
rose  a  constant  hum  of  conversation, 
while  every  now  and  then  fresh  streams 
of  spectators  poured  from  tlie  streets 
into  the  shadowy  Plaza.  I  noticed  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  gazers 
were  men,  though  there  were  many  In- 
dian females,  as  well  as  white  women  of 
the  lower  class,  in  their  gaudy  kirtles 
and  striped  scrapes,  chattering  and  whis- 
j)ering  together  in  knots.  But  still  the 
gigantic  church  loomed  darkly  out 
through  the  nighty  with  its  tall  win- 
dows, black  and  blank ;  and  the  one  or 
two  feeble  points  of  yellow  light  that 
showed  the  position  of  the  high  altar 
seemed  actually  to  deepen  the  gloom  of 
the  vast  interior. 

And  yet  I  knew  that  within  the  cathe- 
dral were  massed  more  than  a  thousand 
worshippers,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the 
slate,  waiting  in  silence,  rosary  in  hand, 
till  the  clock  should  tell  that  the  Vigil 
was  over,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
begun.  For  at  the  last  stroke  of  mid- 
night it  was  known  that  the  dark,  silent 
church  would  suddenly  be  glorious  with 
lights  and  resonant  with  pealing  music ; 
that  the  thunders  of  the  silver-tubed 
organ  would  blend  with  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  the  floods  of 
artificial  radiance  pouring  from  oriel 
and  casement  would  make  a  fictitious 
day  where  all  was  now  black  and  moon- 
less night.  In  the  cathedral,  too,  as 
spectators,  were  Lily  West  and  Jier  af- 
fianced husband,  Larpent,  in  com]>any 
with  several  others  of  the  English  at 
Chihuahua,  but  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
"West  had  cared  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  And  I  hovered  around  the 
groat  building,  so  ghostly  in  its  stillness 
and  its  gloom,  with  a  heart  heavy  with 
the  bodings  of  coming  evil.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  argued  against  myself,  in 
vain  that  I  derided  my  own  fears,  that 
I  blamed  myself  as  a  dull  marplot,  see- 
ing harm  in  all  things.  My  apprelien- 
sions  clung  to  me,  deepening  as  the  night 
waned,  and  would  not  be  shaken  ofll 


Hush !  hark !  there  it  u  at  length,  Ae 
first  clanging  stroke  of  the  great  hdl  n 
the  clock  tower.  With  Bonorons  note  il 
told  the  hour,  bat  to  me,  in  my  thea 
state  of  nervous  disquiet,  everr  hlov 
of  the  deep-toned  hammer  had  the  hok 
low  sound  of  a  knell.  Eleven — twelve  I 
Before  the  echo  of  the  last  stroke  had 
died  away,  the  interior  of  the  huge,  dark 
cathedral  had  begun  to  blaxe  and  gbw 
with  leaping  light,  fierce,  vivid,  aoMiB, 
as  the  dawn  of  a  magic  son  bikntiag 
abruptly  forth.  The  high  altar  waa  a 
pyramid  of  light ;  lamps  flaahed  along 
the  aisles,  the  nave,  the  chancel;  the 
])illars  were  wreathed  with  gleamioff 
lamps;  the  vaulted  roof  waa  firetud 
with  fire,  that  broke  forth  in  a  thoo- 
sand  little  golden  points  and  tonsnea  of 
flame.  The  whole  Dody  of  the  cauedrd, 
all  its  chapels,  the  galleries  alofti ' 


at  once  robed  in  a  lishtlike  that  of  day; 
and  as  pools  and  lakes  of  yellow  lostn 
poured  through  the  painted  windowii 
and  shone  like  liquid  fire  on  the  grooad 
without,  the  gorgeous  casements  glean- 
ed like  monstrous  mosaics  of  predoM 
stones,  and  the  saints  and  angels  apa^ 
kled  with  the  hnes  of  the  mby  and  the 
topaz,  the  sapphire  and  the  emeraU, 
dazzling  the  eye  that  beheld  them. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  aa  Uie  rich  ftU 
notes  of  the  organ  began  to  min^e  with 
the  silver  notes  of  msh  yonng  voieei 
raised  in  a  hymn  of  praise  and  triampk, 
so  did  an  army  of  priests  in  splmdid 
vestments  of  green,  pnrple,  scarkli 
white,  and  gold,  stiff  with  embn^erv, 
and  draped  with  costly  lace,  anddeolf 
surround  the  lofly  altar,  while  aedjtsi 
in  scarlet  caps  and  snow-white  robs 
swung  censers,  from  which  rose  doadi 
of  burning  incense ;  and  all  the  baa* 
merable  rites  which  mark  the  high  oeie- 
monial  feasts  of  the  Ancient  Chavoh 
were  repeated  with  bewildering  intrieapf 
of  detail  and  pomp. 

Above,  the  stonework  of  the  wdlsaii 
columns  was  almost  hidden  by  draperiei 
of  velvet  and  brocade,  and  doth  of  soU; 
by  long  bannered  scrolls,  embromnd 
with  sacred  symbols ;  by  wavii 


gilded  screens,  garlands  of  fresh  iov* 
ers,  glistening  sbrabs,  tinsd,  and  besb 
Lamps  hung  everywhere.  It  bbiU^ 
have  been  a  fairy  palace  glittering  mis 
elfin  magnificence  —  that  grim  ~ 
cathedral ;  and  tawdry  and  aa 
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asthe  display  seemed  to  my  English  eyes, 
I  could  see  that  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers, kneeling,  or  even  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  felt  the  full  power  of  this  ephem- 
eral splendor  with  all  the  intensity  of 
which  the  passionate  southern  nature  is 
capable,  for  their  sobs  and  prayers,  and  in- 
coherent utterances,  reached  me  through 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  music. 

What  a  change!  The  organ  plays 
quicker;  all  the  church  blushes  with 
rosy  light,  now  pink,  now  crimson,  then 
of  the  deep  hue  of  blood.  The  red  fire 
makes  the  place  glow  like  an  enchanted 
hall,  and  through  its  lustre,  priests  and 
altar  are  seen  as  if  through  an  unnatu- 
ral atmosphere  of  tinted  light.  Whir  ! 
What  was  that  ?  A  hundred  many-col- 
ored rockets  shooting  upwards  into  the 
sky  from  the  top  of  the  great  tower; 
and  now  the  shouts  of  the  populace  are 
loud,  for  the  stars,  and  circles,  and  pyra- 
mids of  pyrotechnic  device,  fastened  to 
the  pinnacles  and  gables  of  the  cathedral, 
break  one  by  one  into  spangled  glory, 
and  still  the  rockets  hiss  upwards,  droop, 
and  fall  in  fiery  rain.  The  sub-prior  and 
the  French  firework  manufacturer  were 
doing  their  work  well,  and  rapturous 
ones  of  "  Mucho  bueno  !"  "  Gloria !"  and 
"  Magnifico  !"  rose  from  the  crowd  with- 
out the  cathedral.  The  red  glow  died 
away,  and  a  ghastly  effect  was  produced 
by  the  blue  fire  that  succeeded  it — blue 
lights  burned  on  tower  and  roof,  and  the 
faces  of  the  multitude  in  that  pale  lustre 
showed  like  those  of  a  crowd  of  the  dead. 
Then  the  cold  blue  glare  changed  to 
warm  orange,  and  again  the  red  radiance 
gushed  forth,  and  mimic  stars  and  suns, 
and  flaming  wheels  that  revolved  amid 
showers  of  sparks,  and  orreries  of  mock 
planets  whirling  around  a  luminous  cen- 
tre, appeared  as  if  by  enchantment ;  and 
still  the  hymn  swelled  higher,  and  the 
grand  notes  of  the  great  organ  floated 
like  a  wave  of  music  through  the  still 
air. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shriek,  then  a 
confused  stir  and  a  clamor  of  voices,  and 
then  another  shriek,  taken  up,  echoed, 
swelled  by  hundreds  of  terrified  creat- 
ures in  the  first  shock  of  a  dreadful  dis- 
covery. The  screams  came  from  within 
the  cathedral,  and  the  cause  of  them  was 
but  too  manifest.  A  spark  from  the  fire- 
works, or  perhaps  the  careless  adjust- 
ment of  one  of  the  countless  lamps,  liad 


ignited  the  decorations;  and  garlands^ 
tapestry,  flags,  screens,  festoons,  all  the 
frippery  and  finery  of  the  festival,  were 
at  once  in  a  blaze.  The  fierce  flames 
rioted  at  will,  devouring  the  gaudy 
trumpery  of  the  show  as  if  hungry  for 
prey,  and  the  vaulted  roof  and  long  aisles 
were  converted  into  a  glowing  furnace, 
whence  fell  showers  of  burning  frag- 
ments upon  the  shrieking,  shrinking 
mass  of  worshippers  below.  The  church 
was  lit  up  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  wo 
could  see  the  frightened  groups  with- 
in as  they  rushed  wildly  about,  tossing 
up  their  arms  in  despair,  and  crying 
for  help,  vainly,  to  Heaven  and  earth! 
Most  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  were  wom- 
en, and  the  light  gauzy  dresses  which 
the  majority  of  them  wore  had  taken 
fire,  so  that  cries  of  pain  mingled  with 
those  of  horror  and  dismay,  as  the  con- 
flagration widened. 

I  had  feared  that  something  like  this 
would  occur  —  I  may  say  that  I  had  ex- 
pected it ;  but  the  dreadful  reality  of 
the  catastrophe  so  far  exceeded  my  an- 
ticipations in  its  undisguised  horror,  that 
I  stood  stupefied  like  the  rest.  Then 
the  remembrance  that  Lily  was  there  in 
that  flaming  pyre  nerved  mo  to  exertion, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  reached 
the  great  doors  of  the  cathedral.  But 
alas!  those  doors  opened  inward,  and 
they  were  closed,  and  could  not  now  be 
opened,  for  the  mad  rush  and  frantic 
pressure  of  the  terrified  throng  within 
had  jammed  them  so  tightly  against  the 
door-posts  that  they  were  held  as  fast  as 
if  the  strongest  bolts  and  bars  in  the 
world  had  secured  them.  The  doors 
themselves  were  of  strong  Honduras 
timber,  studded  and  clamped  with  iron 
like  those  of  a  jail,  and  they  resisted  all 
our  efforts.  In  vain  did  we,  through  the 
grating,  implore  and  urge  those  within 
to  stand  back  and  allow  those  fatal  por- 
tals to  be  opened.  There  was  no  reason- 
ing with  selfish  terror.  Blind,  deaf,  mad 
with  fear,  they  trampled  down  the  weak, 
and  with  bleeding  and  bruised  hands 
and  tattered  garments,  they  dashed  and 
beat  themselves  against  the  massive 
woodwork. 

At  the  very  first  alarm  the  song  of 
the  choristers  had  changed  into  a  con- 
fused babel  of  cries ;  but  it  was  dreadful, 
for  some  minutes,  to  hear  the  rich-toned 
music  of  the  organ  rolling  forth  its  sweet 
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thunder  over  that  hideous  scene  of  agony 
and  horror.  Then  the  organ  stopped. 
But  before  this  tlio  priests  were  in  full 
flight.  From  their  position  on  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar,  they  were  the  first  to 
perceive  the  peril,  and  they  made  their 
escape  through  the  small  side  door  of 
the  vestiary,  closing  and  locking  it  be- 
hind them,  in  their  selfish  fears,  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  poor  wretches  in  the  body 
of  the  church  from  all  hope  of  rescue. 
Cries  of  execration  and  contempt  burst 
from  the  crowd  without  as  they  saw  the 
oownrdly  fugitives,  in  their  rich  stoics 
and  robes,  hurry  across  the  Plaza,  while 
with  them  were  several  men,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  secure  their  own  safety 
by  abandoning  the  women  to  their  fate, 
and  among  these,  to  my  horror,  I  beheld 
Larpcnt!  I  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Vv  here  is  Lily  ?^'  I  asked  hoarsely. 

"  I — that  is — she  is — I  could  not  save 
her,"  he  stammered  out,  trembling ;  and 
with  a  curse  I  flung  the  craven  from 
me,  and  joined  a  group  of  men  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  prize  open  the 
doors  with  hatchet  and  crowbar. 

By  this  time  the  drums  were  heard 
beating  the  alarm-call  in  the  streets,  and 
the  bells  of  every  church  clanged  out  the 
tocsin,  while  a  battalion  of  troops  came 
hurrying  up  at  the  double,  and  worked 
zealously  enough  under  the  orders  of 
their  ofticers,  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  All  the  woodwork  of  the 
cathedral — stalls,  screens,  and  panels — 
were  now  on  fire  ;  the  magnificent  paint- 
ed windows  had  been  cracked  by  the 
heat,  or  shattered  by  those  without  in 
their  eagerness  to  give  help  to  the  suf- 
ferers, whose  cries  were  heartrending  as 
the  conflagration  spread  and  fastened  on 
fresh  victims.  Water  was  thrown  upon 
the  flames,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  strong 
doors  held  out  against  the  frantic  assaults 
of  those  who  in  many  cases  were  strug- 
i^ling  to  save  wife,  or  child,  or  mother, 
shut  up  within  that  fiery  prison-place. 
The  shrieks  were  getting  weaker  now, 
and  though  I  saw  several  women  saved 
by  a  prairie  herdsman,  who  was  on 
horseback  in  the  Plaza,  and  who  flung 
his  lasso  through  the  broken  window 
nearest  him,  and  dragged  out  such  of 
the  poor  creatures  as  contrived  to  grasp 
the  tough  hide  rope,  I  had  little  ho]»e  of 
ever  seeing  Lily  alive,  when  I  felt  a 
light  grasp  on  my  shoulder.     I  looked 


round,  and  saw  the  swarthy,  impish  fits 
of  an  Indian  lad,  a  orooked,  clever  littls 
scamp,  who  was  the  sacristiin^s  serrant 
I  had  once  saved  this  boy  from  a  se- 
vere beating,  which  a  rawboned  Yankee 
teamster,  on  whom  he  had  played  some 
trick  with  reference  to  the  exohapge  of 
American  gold  into  Mexican  sroali  coiiii 
was  about  to  bestow  upon  him  ;  and  I 
had  often  purchased  sach  humble  curios- 
ities, as  Aztec  pottery,  obsidian  spM^ 
heads,  or  bead  necklaces,  which  Zeoo 
sometimes  found  in  the  rubbish  heaps 
and  mildewed  nooks  of  the  great  chnnA, 
once  a  pagan  temple. 
j  "Hist!  Senor  Don  Carlos  I  Come 
I  this  way.  Zeco  show  door  !**  whispered 
''  the  boy  hurriedly ;  and  under  his  gud 
ance  I  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
bell-tower,  then  half-way  up  the  steep 
stone  staircase,  and  presently  stumbling 
in  the  dark  among  broken  stairs  and 
damp  passages  that  seemed  to  dive  into 
the  earth  below  the  cathedral,  and  the 
air  of  which  was  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some. Zeco  held  mc  fast  by  the  hand, 
and  pushed  on,  imerringly  threading  bis 
way  through  crypts  and  undergronnd 
vaults,  in  many  of  which  the  stagnant 
water  was  ankle-deep  among  the  broken 
paving  stones,  till  suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  pointed  to  a  small  trap -door.  I 
could  see  the  light  of  the  lire  throudi 
the  chinks.  "Now  push!"  cried  the 
boy ;  and  tliough  he  aided  me  with  sO 
his  strength,  it  was  only  by  a  great  and 
despairing  effort  that  I  lifted  the  heavy 
trap,  and  sprang  out  into  the  burning 
church.  Where  was  she  whom  I  sought? 
Instinctively  I  lifled  up  my  yoice  to  its 
fullest  pitch .  "  Lily — Lily — ^I  am  here  lo 
save  you — Lily !"  and  to  my  unutterable 
joy  she  broke,  with  a  cry  of  inartloalate 
joy,  from  the  centre  of  a  panio«trickca 
group,  and  ran  towards  me.  In  the  next 
instnnt  I  had  caught  her  up  in  my  arms 
and  sprang  down  into  the  crypt  below, 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  mass  of  flanuiig 
raflers  that  came  thundering  down  Qpoa 
the  pavement,  and  the  sparks  and  oel 
vapor  from  which  encompassed  us  likeai 
h*ery  atmosphere,  as,  under  Zeoo's  gnid* 
ance,  I  bore  my  precious  burden  sali^ 
to  the  outer  air. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Laipeat 
never  again  showed  his  face  in  Cfawna 
hua ;  and  Lily  West,  with  her  jmnuUf 
full  consent,  in  due  time  became  toy 
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wife.  They  say  it  was  a  frightful  sight 
that  presented  itself  when  at  length  the 
fire  was  got  under,  and  the  people  forced 
an  entry  to  that  smouldering  charnel  of 
a  church ;  but  there  is  no  free  press  or 
free  inquiry  in  Mexico,  and  how  many 
perished  on  that  dreadful  night  was 
never  known. 


Translated  from  the  Arabic  for  Thb  Eclectic. 
WOMAN'S  CRAFT  VS.  MAN'S  DISHONESTY,  j 

BY  O.    V.    A.    VAN  DYCK,   M.D.  I 

Thebb  lived,  in  the  ancient  city  of  I 
Hamdhan,*  a  grocer  who  had  a  small  i 
stock  in  trade,  and  by  care  and  economy  , 
had  laid  up  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  | 
enable  him  to  make  the  holy  pilgrimage  i 
to  Mecca  the  honored,  according  to  the 
divine  command,  which  says,  *'  And  God 
requireth   of  men  that   they  visit  the 
(holy)  house ;  every  one  who  is  able  to 
dp  BO."f     Accordingly  he  arranged  all 
his  affairs,  sold  out  his  stock,  made  his 
will,J  and  taking  what  money  he  should 
want  for  the  journey,  he  put  the  rest, 
amounting  to  some  five  thousand  dir- 
hcms,  into  a  bag,  which  he  intended  to 
deposit  in  some  safe  place,  that  he  might 

•  The  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Perso-Mcdean  court,  its  winter  residence 
being  Susa  or  Shushan. — (Rawlinson's  Herodotus.) 
The  present  inhabitants  liave  not  a  very  enviable 
reputation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
couplet  by  one  of  their  own  poets : 

"  Hamdhan  is  my  town,  which  is  its  best  rec- 
ommendation ;  yet,  it  is  the  meanest  of  towns: 
Its  boys  in  wickedness  equal  its  old  men.  And 
its  old  men  in  mind  equal  its  boys. " 

f  Koran,  3:91.  Mohammedan  doctors  differ 
as  to  what  constitutes  ability  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage. The  Hanefis  maintain  that  money  and 
health  of  body,  sufficient  to  make  the  journey, 
are  necessary.  The  Shafais  maintain  that  he 
who  has  money,  if  he  have  not  health  to  go  him- 
self, must  hire  a  substitute.  The  Malekis  main- 
tain that  bodily  health  sufficient  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey  on  foot,  if  the  individual  be 
not  able  to  hire  a  beast  to  ride  upon,  is  all  that 
is  required  to  constitute  ability  and  render  the 
command  obligatory. 

t  This  is  the  common  practice  of  those  who  go 
on  pilgrimage.  The  dangers  of  the  journey 
from  various  causes  are  so  great  (but  mostly 
from  disease),  that  pilgrims  arrange  their  worldly 
affairs  before  leaving  home. 


have  some  capital  with  which  to  reopen 
his  business  if  he  should  live  to  return, 
or  to  be  given  to  his  heirs  in  case  ho 
should  die  by  the  way.  Now  while  ho 
was  thinking  about  a  place  to  deposit 
his  money,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  do  no  better  than  to  deposit  it 
with  the  Kadi;  "for  the  Kadi,"  said 
ho  to  himself,  "  is  the  legal  depositary 
for  the  property  of  orphans  and  unpro- 
tected persons,  and  ho  will  take  care  of 
it  till  I  return,  or  see  it  justly  distribu- 
ted among  my  heirs  if  I  do  not  return." 

So  he  went  to  the  Mahkemeh  (Kadi's 
court),  and  after  the  usual  salutations  he 
said :  "  Oh,  my  lord  the  Kadi,  I  am 
going  on  a  pilgi'image  to  God's  holy 
house,  and  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  this 
sealed  bag  containing  five  thousand  dir- 
hems ;  and  if  it  please  God  that  I  return 
in  peace,  I  will  call  for  it,  and  if  I  do  not 
return,  you  will  make  such  a  disposal  of 
it  as  you  think  proper ; "  for  he  had  full 
confidence  in  the  Kadi's  integrity. 

"  Very  well,  my  son,"  said  the  Kadi ; 
"  deposit  your  money  in  this  closet  just 
behind  where  I  am  sitting."  So  he  laid 
the  bag  in  the  closet,  and  went  his  way. 

The  man  then  went  on  prilgrimage, 
and  it  pleased  God  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  several  months  he  should  come 
back  safely ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
home  he  remained  quiet  several  days, 
receiving  the  visits  of  his  friends  who 
came  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  hap- 
py and  safe  termination  of  his  long  and 
wearisome  journey.  He  then  bethought 
himself  of  the  money  he  had  deposited 
with  the  Kadi,  with  which  he  intended 
to  reOpen  his  business ;  and  it  was  all 
the  capital  that  he  had  left  in  the  world. 
So  he  went  to  the  Mahkemeh  and  sainted 
the  Kadi,  and  said  to  him:  "Oh,  my 
lord  the  Kadi,  if  you  please,  give  me 
the  bag  of  money  which  I  deposited 
with  you." 

"What  bag  of  monejr?"  said  the 
Kadi,  with  feigned  surprise. 

"  Why,  the  bag  of  five  thousand  dir- 
hems  I  deposited  with  you." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  any  bag,  nor 
any  five  thousand  dirhems." 

"  My  lord  the  Kadi,  I  am  bo  and  so, 
the  son  of  so  and  so ;  I  have  just  return- 
ed from  the  pilgrimage  to  God's  holy 
house." 

"  Very  well,  my  son ;  God  be  praised 
for  your  safety." 
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"  But,  my  lord,  don't  yon  remember 
that  before  going  on  my  pilgrimage  I  de- 
posited with  you  a  sealed  bag  contain- 
ing five  thousand  dirhems  ?  " 

"  No,  my  son  ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  thing." 

*'  Bethink  yourself,  my  lord  ;  on  such 
a  day  I  came  hero  and  left  the  money 
with  you  in  that  closet  just  behind  you." 

"It  is  quite  evident,  my  son,  that 
your  head  is  turned  ;  you  left  no  money 
here,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  any 
such  thing,  and  you  had  better  go  about 
your  business." 

Upon  this  the  poor  man  left  the  Mah- 
kemeh,  and  walked  along  the  streets  very 
sorrowful,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he 
went ;  for  he  haa  no  witnesses,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  Kadi  meant 
to  keep  the  money  ;  and  then  how  was  he 
to  get  capital  to  begin  his  business  again, 
and  how  was  he  to  support  his  family ; 
and  as  he  thought  on  these  things,  the 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  In  this 
sad  state,  he  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
door  of  a  house  which  had  a  seat  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  the  ground  in  front 
of  it  M'as  sprinkled  and  swept,  and,  as 
the  day  was  hot  and  he  was  very  sor- 
rowful, he  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
seats  by  the  side  of  this  door,  wringing 
his  hands  and  weeping.  Just  then  a 
woman,  closely  veiled,  came  out  of  the 
door,  and  when  she  saw  him  wringing 
his  hands  and  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  she  said :  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  brother  ?  "  He  replied  :  "  Alas, 
my  calamity  !  Woe  is  me,  my  calamity !" 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  said 
she;  "has  any  one  of  your  friends  died?" 
But  he  only  replied  :  "  Woe  is  me,  my 
calamity  ! "  Then  she  invited  him  into 
the  house,  and  he  entered  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  floor,  wringing  his 
hands  and  slapping  his  face,  and  saying: 
"  Woe  is  me,  alas !  my  calamity ! "  And 
the  woman  spoke  comforting  words  to 
him  as  well  as  she  could,  not  knowinc: 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  grief,  until 
at  length  he  told  her  the  story  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  how  it  ended  by  the 
Kadi's  denial  of  having  received  any 
money  from  him. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  she.  "  All  I "  re- 
plied the  man ;  **  is  not  that  enough  ? 
W  hat  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  get 
any  capital  ?  How  am  I  to  support  my 
family?" 


"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  the 
"and  I  will  show  yon  how  to 
your  money  from  the  Kadi.** 

"I  am  all  attention,"  said  he;  '^ImI 
I  have  no  witnesses  and  can  prove  noA 
ing ;  so  I  see  no  way  to  hring  any  aedfli 
against  the  Kadi." 

"  It  would  be  easy  enongh,"  said  dii^ 
"  to  make  a  tHolc-pin  ont  of  a  maet ;  bat 
what  will  you  say  to;  him  who  can  make 
a  mast  out  of  a  thole-pin  ?  If  there  had 
been  witnesses  to  the  tranaaction,  the 
Kadi  would  not  have  denied  the  depofr 
it ;  but  we  shall  And  a  way  to  make  oiia 
give  it  up  of  his  own  free  will,  witbmt 
any  reserve  or  denial.    Only  do  aa  I  aqr " 

"  I  am  your  servant  and  yonr  alarab" 

"To-morrow,  then,"  added  ahe^  **■ 
Friday,  and  after  the  noon  prayeia  the 
Kadi  will  go  directly  to  the  MsIikeoMhi 
and  the  principal  men  of  the  oity  wil^ 
as  usual,  call  upon  him.  Now  yoa  ha 
on  the  watch,  and  when  yon  aee  i 
the  Mahkemeh,  wait  till  I  have  <  _ 
the  Kadi  in  conversation  aboot  five  i 
utes,  and  then  enter  boldly  and  aak  tat 
your  bag  of  money  as  if  it  were  the  fiiak 
time  and  as  if  nothing  had  happeaeii 
and  you  shall  see  which  will  oonqBM^ 
the  craft  of  woman  or  the  didioneaty  of 
man." 

The  man  promised  to  foflow  herdt 
rections  explicity,  and  went  hia  way. 

The  next  day  the  woman  gatherra  ^ 
all  her  own  jewelry,  consiating  of  neck- 
lace and  earrings,  and  braceletai  and 
anklets,  and  borrowed  some  more  of  hsr 
neighbors,  until  the  whole  amounted  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  diAeoMy 
and  she  put  the  whole  into  a  amall  boK 
which  she  could  carry  nnder  her  anB| 
and  about  noon  she  put  on  her  mot  and 
veil,  and  took  the  box  nnder  her  aim  aad 
went  to  the  Mahkemeh,  so  timing  her  a^ 
rival  as  to  enter  soon  after  the  £idi  and 
his  retinue  had  taken  their  aeata.  Whfli 
she  entered,  she  saluted  the  Kadiudal 
present  in  a  respectful  manner^  but  in  a 
sad  tone  of  voice,  and  lud  the  box  ea 
the  floor  at  her  feet;  but  aa  aha  did  la 
she  allowed  her  veil  to  be  drawn  aaU^ 
as  if  by  accident,  just  enoiiflh  to  lit 
those  present,  and  espedally  Oo  Eadli 
see  that  she  was  comdy  to  look  apaa 
and  still  youthful  in  her  mpmnm^ 
The  Kadi  then  asked  her  to  De  aaalad 
on  the  divan,  and  to  state  the  vaaaoB  af 
her  coming  to  the  MahkemdL 
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**  Oh,  my  lord  the  Kadi,"  said  she, 
"  and  all  you  my  honorable  lords,  know  ye 
thai  my  husband  went  on  a  long  journey 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  gain,  and  left 
me  in  cnarge  of  a  large  property.  But 
a  few  days  since  I  heard  that  he  had 
died  in  a  distant  city,  and  now  his  two 
sons  by  another  wife  wish  to  claim  more 
than  their  share  of  the  property,  and  I 
have  come  to  deposit  this  jewelry  (open- 
ing the  box  as  she  said  so)  with  my  lord 
the  Kadi,  and  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  property  left  by  my  husband,  that 
my  lord  the  Kadi  may  be  my  protector 
and  see  justice  done.  Please  note  down, 
two  houses  in  such  a  street ;  two  store- 
houses in  such  a  street ;  three  farms  in 
Buch  a  village ;  four  boats  on  the  river." 

Now  while  the  Kadi  was  writing 
down  these  statements,  inwardly  rejoic- 
ing at  the  opportunity  of  laying  his  hand 
on  so  large  a  property,  and  perhaps  of 
making  the  woman  his  wife,  the  poor 
man,  the  owner  of  the  bag  of  five  thou- 
sand dirhems,  stepped  in  at  the  door, 
and,  after  the  usual  salams,  said  quietly : 
"  Oh,  my  lord  the  Kadi,  if  you  please, 
ni  take  the  bag  I  deposited  with  you." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  son — here 
it  is  in  this  closet,  just  where  you  depos- 
ited it.  Take  it,  and  God  give  you  suc- 
cess." 

No  sooner  had  the  man  seized  his  bag 
of  money,  and  retreated  towards  the 
door,  than  the  slave  girl  of  the  woman 
rushed  into  the  Mahkemeh,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  her 
voice:  "Tidings,  O  my  mistress,  ti- 
dings I  My  master  has  come  I  my  master 
has  come  I  and  he  asks  for  you."  Upon 
which  the  woman  seized  her  box  of 
jewelry  and  began  to  clap  her  hands 
and  dance  for  joy,  and  the  owner  of  the 
bag  danced,  and  the  slave  girl  danced, 
aud  presently  the  Kadi  jumped  up  and 
began  to  snap  his  fingers  and  dance  with 
tDem. 

Then  one  of  the  lookers-on,  who  saw 
through  the  affair,  said  to  him:  "We 
can  understand  that  the  man  should 
dance  because  he  has  recovered  his  bag 
of  money,  and  the  woman  because  her 
husband  has  returned,  and  the  slave  girl 
because  her  master  has  come  back ;  but 
why  should  yaa  dance  ?  " 

"  I  danx5e,"  said  he,  "  at  the  thought 
of  how  completely  that  woman  has  out- 
witted me." 


So  they  all  three  went  their  way,  and 
as  they  went  the  woman  said  to  the 
owner  of  the  bag :  "Which  has  conquer- 
ed, man's  dishonesty  or  woman's  craft?" 


Cornbill  Magasine. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF  WATERLOO   BY  A 
SURVIVING   VETERAN. 

I  WELL  remember  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  The  heavy  rain  during  the  night 
had  chilled  the  air,  the  dark  clouds  over- 
head cast  a  gloom  upon  the  field,  and 
altogether  the  morning  was  unusually 
cheerless  for  the  month  of  June.  But 
I  perceived  no  reflection  of  that  gloom 
upon  the  faces  of  our  men,  and  as  column 
after  column  of  the  French  came  in  sight, 
they  maintained  the  same  undaunted 
aspect.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  anx- 
ious— but  not  wholly  on  my  own  ac- 
count. I  had  been  pretty  well  seasoned 
to  the  smell  of  powder  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain ;  but  I  had  a  brother, 
quite  a  young  fellow,  who  never  had 
worn  a  red  coat  until  two  days  before. 
This  youth,  being  appointed  to  my  own 
corps,  I  had  smuggled  away  to  join  the 
regiment  in  place  of  the  depot.  I  did 
it  without  leave,  and  the  act  was  a  rash 
one  ;  but  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be 
the  making  of  him  if  he  could  see  a  little 
service.  I  now  deplored  my  rashnes?. 
The  lad  appeared  so  unnerved  that  I 
feared  he  might  disgrace  bimself,  and 
bring  ruin  upon  me  too.  If  he  ran  off 
the  field,  what  would  follow  ?  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  He  would  be 
stigmatized  for  life  as  a  coward  and  a 
deserter,  while  I  should  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  perhaps  dismissed 
the  service,  for  the  breach  of  discipline 
I  had  committed. 

"  Oh,  R ,  this  IS  fearful !"  said  my 

hopeful  protege,  as  the  shots  began  to 

tell.    "  !Did  you  see  poor fall  ? 

And  there's killed !  And  I  don't 

see  ;  he  must  be  gone  too  I  We 

shall  all  soon  be  knocked  over  at  this 
rale!"  I  called  the  sergeant  of  my 
company  (poor  fellow,  he  was  number- 
ed with  the  dead  ere  nightfall)  :    "  Ser- 


geant 


said  I,   "you  see  my 


brother ;  he  is  quite  a  boy,  unused  to 
service.  I  intrust  him  to  you;  don't 
let  him  out  of  your  sight  a  moment  dor- 
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ifjp:  the  day.  If  I  sliould  fall,  and  he 
fiurvivcs  me,  hand  over  my  watch  and 
jmrsc  to  him  ;  but  mind  and  keep  your 
eye  npon  him.*' 

■  As  it  drew  towards  mid -day,  the 
Jjeat  l)ecame  oppressive,  and  it  was  truly 
painful  to  watch  our  brave  troops  bear- 
ing up  against  it  under  the  ponderous 
accoutrements  of  those  days.  J5ut  none 
succumbed  to  the  heat,  and  our  gallant 
follows  handled  Brown  l>css  (a  weapon 
that  weighed  fourteen  pounds)  with  as 
good  a  will  as  the  lucky  chaps  of  the 
present  day  do  tlio  Enlield  or  the  Whit- 
worth. 

We  had  now  remained  stationary  some 
liours,  drawn  up  in  square,  our  ranks  as 
yet  not  materially  thinned,  when  a  huge 
column  of  the  enemy,  bearing  down  all 
before  it,  opened  so  murderous  a  fire 
u])on  us,  that  our  corps  lost  half  its  men. 
We  retired  to  another  position,  where 
we  re-formed  scpiare — a  small  square 
now,  and  in  this  attitude,  on  the  defen- 
sive, we  continued  mitil  the  issue  of  the 
great  fight  was  virtually  decided. 

Those  only  who  have  experienced 
what  it  is  to  be  kept  in  an  attitude  of 
defence  know  how  it  tries  the  jiatience 
of  the  soldier.  Our  men  were  literally 
thirsting  lor  a  charge,  but  necessity  for- 
bade it.  It  was  not  so  much  our  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  musketry  or  grape-shot  that 
induced  this  longing  to  prod  the  enemy ; 
but  it  was  the  charges,  or  rather  the  at- 
tempted charges,  of  the  cavalry  which 
provoked  the  feeling.  Again  and  again 
came  up  the  cuirassiers,  but  it  was  no 
go.  The  horses  liked  not  those  shining 
bayonets,  and  the  bayonets  never  ilinch- 
ed";  80,  with  bitter  imi)recations,  they 
were  compelled  to  turn  tail.  Many  a 
brave  cuirassier  was  brought  to  the 
ground  while  thus  retracing  his  steps, 
our  men  having  orders  to  fire  at  the 
horses  as  they  retreated. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  charges, 
during  a  few  minutes'  respite,  that  I 
looked  around  me  to  see  whu  was  gone, 
or  rather  who  was  left,  when  to  my  dis- 
may I  could  nowhere  discern  my  brother. 
"  Where  was  the  sergeant  under  whose 
charge  I  had  placed  him  ?"  "  He  was 
down,"  they  told  me.  "  And  my  broth- 
er ?"  "  He  has  left  the  field."  "  Left 
the  field  !"  exclaimed  I,  in  agony.  "  It's 
all  right,"  replied  a  brother  oflTiccr ;  ''he 
was  wounded — not  badly ;  see,  hero  is 


his  shako."  And  sure  enough,  od  ex- 
amining the  shako,  I  found  it  to  be  In: 
and,  what  was  more  satiafaotory,  a  bad 
had  smashed  the  peak  and  damaged  tka 
front ;  moreover,  the  inside  was  atained 
with  blood. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  sight  of 
that  blood  aftbrded  me  intense  relieli 
especially  when  I  heard  that  the  womd 
was  no  way  dangerous.  The  apprdMS* 
sion  and  self-reproach  under  whieh  I 
had  been  laboring  since  the  dawn,  all 
left  me,  and  I  comniencGd  forth  with  ( 
gratulating  myself  npon  my  own 
ity,  and  to  frame  congratulationa  for  mf 
brother,  if  I  should  live  to  meet  him. 

To  us  it  seemed  the  day  waa  goiag 
dead  against  as.  To  be  sure,  we  oodi 
see  but  a  section  of  the  field  ;  but  if  that 
presented  a  sample  of  the  fight,  tboe 
was  but  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that 
we  were  outnumbered  and  overpowend 
by  the  enemy. 

But  the  day  was  wearing  away.  la 
a  i'ew  hours  the  sun  would  set,  and  if 
victory  were  denied  us,  there  waa  oom- 
fort  in  the  thought  that  darkneas  wouU, 
at  any  rate  for  a  space,  terminate  tht 
combat.  Doubt  and  speculation  prevail- 
ed among  us :  the  night's  campaiffn  wai| 
indeed,  beginning  to  bo  discussed,  wha 
a  staff  officer  was  descried  galloping  if 
toward  us.  He  was  ovidentl  v  the  bearer 
of  an  important  comninnication.  What 
was  it  ?  That  the  army  waa  rontedf 
That  immediate  retreat  waa  orderedf 
Listen.  ''  The  body  of  the  Frendi  aray 
was  in  full  retreat — we  were  to  fiiUow 
up  the  enemy  1" 

It  would  take  an  abler  pen  than  auM 
to  convey  a  notion  of  the  efieot  tUa  h* 
telligence  produced.  The  entboaiaMD  of 
our  men  sought  vent  in  shouts,  and  will 
all  speed  we  commenced  oarryiDg  < 
the  welcome  order.    Shots  of  all 


and  sizes  were  still  fiying  about  ii8,aad 
in  quitting  the  ground  where  we  hsd 


passed  so  many  weary  honrai  1 1 
a  wound  in  the  knee :  a  rascally  i 
had  lodged  and  stuck  fast  beti 
small  bones,  putting  me  oom|detalyte9 
de  combat.  This  waa  really  too  hdl| 
being  disabled  just  aa  the  beat  Am  was 
coming  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  gtiMiMlb 
and  trul V  glad  was  I  to  be  iiflfld  Ott  tt 
the  back  of  a  stray  horae,  wbaeh  tii^ 
caught  and  brought  me.  Dadmhigiif 
escort,  I  set  out  alone^  telling  aay  iotf^ 
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rades  I  should  make  my  way  unassisted 
to  the  rear,  if  not  to  Brussels.  I  soon, 
however,  became  painfully  aware  of  my 
error,  for  when  out  of  reach  of  help,  the 
poor  brute  that  carried  me  staggered 
and  fell,  having,  I  conclude,  received 
some  wound  which  had  escaped  detec- 
tion. 

My  plight  was  now  a  sorry  one.     My 
knee   was  growing   stiff,   and   swelling 
fearfully.    Pain  and  weakness  were  in- 
creasing every  moment,  and  I  felt  I  must 
soon  lie  down  among  the  dying  and  the 
dead.     Still,  on  I  limped,  dragging  after 
me  the  stiffening  limb,     I  leaned  upon 
my  sword,  but   it    bent    beneath    my 
weight,  and  I  resolved,  if  I  could,  to 
change  it  for  one  that  would  better  sup- 
port me.     A  few  paces  off  lay  the  body 
of  a  French  officer,  awfully  mangled  by 
a  round  shot  which  had  struck  him  in 
the  bowels.     As  I  glanced  at  his  coun- 
tenance it  seemed  quite  calm,  and  be- 
yond the  pallor  on  the  cheeks  there  was 
little  in  the  features  to  characterize  his 
present  slumber  as  the  sleep  of  death,  or 
to  indicate  preceding  agony.    No  feeling 
of  solicitude  was  it  which  brought  me 
to  the  side  of  this  poor  fellow.     I  was 
attracted    by  his  sword,  a  cavalry  one 
with  a  steel  scabbard — the  very  thing  I 
wanted.     To  this  I  thought  to  help  my- 
self, and  with  what  strength  I  could  sum- 
mon, I  proceeded  to  detach  the  coveted 
sabre.     While  so  engaged,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  body  moved.     Surely  it  was 
fancy.     But  the  head  had  moved  ;  and 
conceive  my  horror  when  the  eyes  I  had 
supposed   fast  closed  in  death,  opened 
feebly,  and  met  mine.    My  fingers  in- 
stinctively let  loose  their  hold.   Unnerv- 
ed and  ashamed,  I  stammered  out  an 
|ipK>logy :  ^^Mille  pardons — mal  blessS — 
n^  desirais  que  Vepee^^  when  the  French- 
man, with  tnat  native  politeness  which 
not  even  approaching  death   could  re- 
strain, tried  to  smile,  and  gasped  just 
audibly  :    "  De  grdce^  Monsieur^  prenez 
UnU  P^    His  all  was  at  my  service.     No 
farther  use  had  he  for  sword  or  aught 
else  now.    His  accoutrements  were  an 
evident  incumbrance  to  him  ;  so  I  eased 
hb  stock,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  un- 
booked his  waist-belt.     He  seemed  re- 
lieved, and  as  I  was  taking  leave  of  him 
he  asked  whether  I  could  give  him  any- 
thing to  drink.    Luckily  I  had  a  flask  of 
brandy.    So  raising  his  head  I  put  it  to 
Niw  Smie«— Vol.  III.  No.  8. 


his  lips.  He  drank  it  off  and  strove  to 
thank  me.  He  then  closed  his  eycvS,  and 
muttered  something  I  could  not  catch, 
while  I  gently  replaced  his  head  upon  its 
dreary  pillow.  I  then  rose,  feeling  much 
saddened  by  this  affecting  incident,  and 
as  I  stole  one  last  look  at  the  expiring 
soldier,  the  lips  were  still  in  motion, 
though  whether  with  the  words  of  pray- 
er or  of  mere  gratitude  to  me,  I  could 
not  tell.  ^ 

Leaning  on  the  Frenchman's  sword,  I 
began  once  more  to  creep  towards  the 
rear ;  but,  faint  and  exhausted,  I  soon 
broke  down  in  the  attempt,  and  as  I  lay 
down  among  the  tall  rye-grass,  I  began 
to  think  my  end  was  drawing  near.     I 
may  have  lain  thus  half  an  hour,  when 
I  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry  approach- 
ing the  spot  where  I  lay  hidden  in  the 
herbage.     Was  I  then  to  be  trodden  to 
death  ?    The  thought  was  horrible.    On 
and  on  they  came.     It  must  soon  be  all 
over  with  me.     I  resolved,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  a  death,  to  make  one  more 
effort.    Accordingly  I  took  off  my  cap, 
and  placing  it  on  the  point  of  my  sword, 
waved  it  to  and  fro  as  best  I  could. 
Providentially  the  waving  cap  attract- 
ed notice.    The  gallant  fellows  (it  was 
a  squadron  of  the  — th  Dragoons)  made 
way  for  me,  and  gently  raising  me  ob 
the  back  of  one  of  their  horses,  con- 
signed me  to  the  care  of  two  troopers, 
who  conveyed  me  safely  to  the  rear.     It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  before  the  cartload  of  wounded 
of  whom  I  formed  one  reached  Brussels; 
and  among  the  first  that  welcomed  me 
on  my  arrival  was  my  wounded  brother. 
His  head  was  bandaged  so  plentifully 
that  a  Turk  might  have  envied  him  his 
head-dress.     His  delight  at  seeing  me, 
if  anything  exceeded  mine  at  meeting 
him.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  army.    He  said  it  was  a  fine  service, 
but  he  had  had  enough  of  it ;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  as  it  happened,  he  never 
served  again.     He  still  Jives,  a  hale  old 
man  of  seventy.    His  forehead  has  an 
ugly  scar,  but  it  has  paid  him  fairly,  and 
I  have  never  heard  him  grumble  at  the 
mark. 

It  took  the  surgeon  just  six  weeks  to 
extract  the  ball  from  my  knee — six 
weeks  of  desperate  suffering.  Soon 
afler  this  my  wound  healed  up,  and  I 
was  on  my  feet  once  more.  By  way  of 
25 
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blood  money,  Government  paid  me  down 
£500.  This  I  handed  over  to  mv  agent, 
but  he,  poor  man,  got  somehow  Into  dif- 
ficnlties,  cut  his  throat,  and  I  lost  all. 

After  five  -  and  -  thirty  years  of  active 
service,  I  became  a  martyr  to  the  pains 
and  aches  which  my  campaigning  had 
induced,  and  I  found  myself  compelled 
finally  to  lay  aside  my  sword.  Verging 
on  fourscore,  I  still  have  strength  to 
limp  along,  supported  by  a  crutch  on 
either  side.  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  land  of  peace  ;  meanwhile 
may  I  bo  thankful  that  I  live  to  tell  the 
tale  of  Waterloo. 


The  Saturday  Bevleir. 

THE    BEAU-MONDE    AND    THE    DEMI- 
MONDE   IN    PARIS 

The  Paris  journals  lately  surprised 
their  French,  and  startled  their  foreign, 
readers  by  an  announcement  for  which, 
after  all,  both  should  have  been  pre- 
pared. No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  Parisian  life 
^-we  do  not  say  familiar  with  its  inner 
uaysteries — ought  to  have  been  aston- 
itflied  at  hearing  that  certain  grandes 
datnes  of  French  society  had  sought  for 
invitations  to  a  ma^<ked  bnll  which  was 
to  be  givett  by  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  demi-moiuU,  We  have  had,  in  our 
own  country,  certain  faint  and  partial 
indications  of  tlae  same  curiosity,  reveal- 
icd  in  an  awkward  and  half  -  hesitating 
Mort  of  way.  English  great  ladies  once 
made  an  off-night  for  themselves  at  Cre- 
jnome,  in  order  to  catch  a  iiying  and 
furtive  glance,  not  of  the  normal  idols 
of  tliose  gay  gardens,  but  of  the  mere 
scenic  accessories  to  their  attractions  and 
triumphs.  But  as  yet  we  have  never 
heard  that  the  matrons  of  English  society 
liave  sought  an  introduction  to  the  Lais 
of  Brompton  or  the  Phryne  of  May  fair, 
even  under  the  decorous  concealment  of 
mask  and  domino.  Nor  has  it  yet  been 
formally  advertised  here  that  the  motive 
of  so  unusual  a  request  was  a  desire  to 
learn  the  arts  and  tactics  by  which  the 
gilded  youth — and,  it  might  be  added, 
the  gilded  age  —  of  the  country  is  sub- 
jected to  the  thrall  of  venal  and  mere- 
tricious beauty. 

That  such  a  rumor  should  be  circulat- 
ed and  believed  in  France  is — to  use  the 


current  slang — "  highly  BaffgeftUve.**    It 
suggests   a  contrast  of  £e  wtronmnt. 
though  it  is  far  from  a  plearing,  IM 
between  the  society  of  to-daj  and  Ibt 
society  of  other  days.    It  was  long  tlw 
special  boast  of  the  French  that  widi 
them  women  enjoyed  an  inflnenoe  whiA 
in  no  other  part  of  the  worI3  wai  a^ 
corded  to  their  sex,  and  that  thb  faAh 
once  was  at  least  as  mncb  doe  to  thdr 
mental  as  to  tlieir  physical  channa.    The 
women  of  other  nations  may  hare 
more  beautiful.    To  the  French  W4 
was  specially  given  the  power  of  ; 
nation ;  and  it  was  the  peonKar  chan)^ 
teristic  of  her  fascination  that  ita  oicffdw 
involved  no  discredit  to  the  sense  or  the 
sensibility  of  the  men  who  yielded  to  & 
A  power  which  showed  itself  aa  nrash 
in  the  brilliance  of  bans  tnoi»  and  tefK^ 
tee  as  in  smiles  and  glancea,  a  grace  cf 
language  and  expression  which  etthaaosl 
every  grace  of  feature  and  of  attitndi^ 
a  logic  which  played  in  the  form  of  epi- 
gram, and  a  self-respect  whidi  wn  sak 
off  rather  than  concealed  by  the  nisinl^ 
nance  of  the  most  nniform  oonrtesy  IS 
others — such  were  the  arts  and  iasigniii 
of  the  empire  which  the  most  celehtaMl 
French  women,  from  the  days  of  MiAh 
tenon  and  Do  S6visn6  to  those  of  Ma- 
dame Deffand  and  Madame  Roland  er 
those  of  Madame  Recamier,  ezeroM 
over  the  warriors,  sages,  and  statesmeacf 
France.   The  homage  paid  hy  the  men  la 
the  brilliant  women  who  charmed  the  si^ 
ciety  which  they  had  helped  to 
may  not  alwavs  have  been  perfectly  4 
interested.    The  friendship  of  the  i 
for  their  illustrious  admirera  may 
always    have  been    perfectly  Plate 
There  may  have  been  some  imprapiiM 
— or,  as  our  more  Puritan  finends  woM 
say,  some  sin — in  theinteroonrseof  SSSH 
of  the  most  celebrated  Frenehmea  Mi 
Frenchwomen.    Yet  even  this  could  Mi 
have  been  predicated  of  idl.    Hadsiai 
de  Sevigne's  reputation  oomea  oat  dii0 
and  spotless  even  from  the  firaleot  i|- 
sault  of  wounded  vanity  and  sIi|^Ml 
love.    Wo  do  not  forget  the  < 
si ve  .loves  and  the  deliberat 
of  Ninon.    But  Ninon,  corrapt  i 
may  have  been,  was  not  venaL    '" 
not  ruin  her  lovers  hj  her 
and  then  receive  their  wives  md 
in  her  salons.    She  was  courted  hj  dh^ 
gant  and  virtuoos 
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was  the  single  and  solitary  instance  as 
yet  known  of  a  woman  possessing  every 
grace  and  every  charm  save  the  grace 
and  charm  of  virtue.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  in  those  days,  it  was  at  least  free 
from  grossness.  The  charms  which  at- 
tracted men  to  the  Maison  Rambouillet 
were  not  those  of  sense  alone,  or  in  a 
special  degree.  They  were  those  of  con- 
versation at  once  spirited,  graceful,  ele- 
gant, and  vivacious.  To  an  accomplished 
man  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  social 
treat  than  to  hear  good  French  spoken 
by  an  educated  and  clever  French  wom- 
an. In  her  hands  a  language  of  which 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  em- 
inently qualify  it  for  the  purposes  of 
conversational  combat  becomes  a  weapon 
of  dazzling  fence.  Those  delicate  turns 
of  phrase  which  imply  so  much  more 
than  they  express  fly  like  Parthian  shafts, 
and  the  little  commonplaces  which  may 
mean  notliing  do  what  the  pawns  do 
when  manipulated  by  a  clever  chess- 
player—  everything.  And  in  the  age 
when  the  empire  of  French  women  rested 
upon  their  grace  and  power  in  conversa- 
tion, there  was  ample  matter  to  task 
their  remarkable  talents.  It  was  an  age 
of  new  ideas.  Government,  religion, 
and  philosophy;  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  administration  of 
the  universe ;  the  rights  of  kings  to  be 
obeyed  by  their  people  and  the  right  of 
the  Creator  to  the  adoration  of  his  creat- 
ures; the  claims  of  privilege  and  the 
claims  of  prerogative ;  the  pretensions  of 
rank  and  the  pretensions  of  the  roturier; 
the  conflicts  of  science  and  theology — all 
these  furnished  materials  for  the  tongues 
of  the  clever  women,  materials  of  which 
the  clever  women  fully  availed  them- 
selves. The  final  result  was  not,  indeed, 
wholly  satisfactory.  How  many  a  short 
sharp  sarcasm,  shot  from  the  tongue  of 
brilliant  causeuseSy  rebounded  on  the 
gilded  rooms  wherein  it  first  hurtled ! 
How  many  a  satire,  sugared  with  com- 
pliment, at  which  rival  beaux  chuckled 
in  delight,  came  back  with  its  uncovered 
venom  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  ad- 
miration had  first  provoked  it!  How 
many  a  gibe  of  reckless  truth,  aimed  at 
courts  and  nobles,  distilled  through  laq- 
uais  and  waiting-maids  into  the  streets 
of  Paris,  to  whet  the  after- wrath  of  that 
fierce   canaille  1    Many  of  those  clever 


women  had  better  been  silent ;  many  of 
those  pungent  epigrams  had  better  been 
unsaid.  Still,  while  the  spirited  talk 
went  on,  life  was  illumined  by  no  com- 
mon brilliance ;  and  vice  not  only  decked 
itself,  but  forgot  itself,  in  the  guise  of 
intelligence  and  wit. 

But  what  a  change  is  it  now  I  There 
are  drawing-rooms  in  Paris  which  are 
more  brilliant  and  gorgeous  than  any 
that  De  Sevigne  or  Recamier  ever  sat  in. 
But  their  brilliance  and  splendor  are  not 
of  such  airy  impalpabilities  as  genius  or 
wit.  They  are  solid,  substantial,  tangi- 
ble. They  are  the  brilliance  and  the 
splendor,  not  of  able  men  and  clever 
women,  but  of  the  upholsterer,  the  me- 
chanician, and  the  decorator.  There  is 
gold,  there  is  marble,  there  is  lapis 
lazuli ;  there  are  pictures,  statues,  ormo- 
lu-clocks; there  are  rich  velvets  and 
cloud-like  lace,  and  a  blaze  of  amethysts, 
rubies,  and  diamonds.  There  are  trainn 
of  imperial  dimensions  and  tiaras  of  im- 
perial brightness.  And  in  whose  honor 
IS  all  this  grand  display  ?  To  whom  is 
the  court  paid,  by  this  mob  of  sombre- 
clad  and  neatly-gloved  men  of  every  age, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  ?  Who  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  great  female  leaders  of 
society  whose  names  have  added  lustre 
to  France?  Strange  as  it  may  seen), 
their  successors  are  second-rate  or  third- 
rate  actresses,  opera-dancers,  and  singers 
at  public  rooms  and  public  gardens. 
We  do  not  intend  to  undertake  the  su- 
perfluous task  of  penning  a  moral  dia 
tribe,  or  inveighing  against  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  age.  Sermons  there  are,  and 
will  be,  in  abundance  on  so  prolific  and 
provoking  a  theme.  In  every  age  ac- 
tresses and  ballet- girls  have  had  their  ad- 
mirers. In  every  age,  probably,  they 
will  continue  to  have  admirers.  But  what 
is  worthy  of  note  is  this.  Formerly  this 
admiration  was  of  an  esoteric  kind.  The 
worshippers  adored  their  divinities  in  se- 
cret. The  temples  of  the  goddesses  were, 
at  any  rate,  not  obtrnded  on  the  public 
eye,  nor  in  possession  of  the  most  open 
public,  and  splendid  streets.  The  cult^ 
too,  was  confined  to  a  narrower  circle. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  fanes 
of  the  divinities  are  splendid  and  in  the 
most  splendid  streets ;  the  cult  is  open, 
avowed,  public.  The  worshippers  are  of 
every  age,  and  are  all  equally  indifferent 
to  secrecy.    There  is  no  restrictioni  and 
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no  exclusion,  savcon  two  grounds — those 
of  poverty  and  inielligeuce.  There  is  a 
kind  of  intellect  admitted  into  this  gor- 
geous coterie,  but  it  is  intellect  in  livery. 
The  dramatic  author  and  the  dramatic 
critic  are  now  as  much  appendages  to  the 
dramatic  courtesan  as  her  coachman  and 
harfemme  de  chambre.  Where  profes- 
fiional  reputation  depends  on  scenic  ef- 
fect, and  scenic  effect  depends  upon  the 
Equivoques  put  into  the  actress's  mouth 
and  the  applause  with  which  their  de- 
livery is  received,  the  man  who  concocts 
the  eqviooques  and  the  man  who  criti- 
cises their  delivery  become  equally  ob- 
ji^eta  of  attention  to  the  actress  who  is 
looking  out  for  a  clientele.  Saving  these 
necessary  exceptions,  these  assemblies 
are  composed  of  rich  old  men  anxious 
to  dissipate  the  money  which  they  have 
made,  and  rich  young  men  as  anxious  to 
dissipate  the  wealth  which  they  have  in- 
lieritcd.  And  now  we  hear  that  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  these  men  seek  ad- 
mission to  these  Paphian  halls. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  an  unnatural,  though 
it  is  far  from  a  decent,  curiosity  which 
prompts  ladies  entitled  to  the  reputation 
of  virtue  to  examine  something  of  the 
life  and  domestic  economy  of  those  la- 
dies whose  very  existence  presupposes 
an  entire  repudiation  of  virtue.  The 
married  women  naturally  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  manners  and  mien  and 
language  of  tlie  rivals  whose  arts  have 
diverted  their  own  husbands'  treasures 
into  alien  and  obnoxious  channels.  "When 
a  wife  liears  that  her  husband  has,  at 
one  magnificent  stroke  on  the  IJourse, 
carried  off  one  or  two  millions  of  francs, 
she  is  curious  to  ascertain  the  process 
by  which  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  these  winnings  has  been  "  aflected  " 
to  the  payment  of  Madlle.  Theodorine's 
debts  or  to  the  purchase  of  Madlle.  Val- 
entine's brougham.  And  the  anxious 
mother,  who  has  long  dreamed  of  the 
ceremony  which  might  unite  the  for- 
tunes of  her  dear  Alcide  with  the  dot  of 
her  opulent  neighbor's  daughter,  is  tor- 
tured between  the  misery  of  frustrated 
hopes  and  curiosity  to  understand  the 
motives  which  impel  Alcide  to  become 
the  daily  visitor  of  Madlle.  Gabrielle  in 
the  Ruo  d'x\rcade,  and  her  daily  com- 

{>anion  when  riding  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
ogne.  Certainly  the  snbiect  is  a  very 
ourioas  one.    But  does  the  solution  of 


the  problem  quite  justify  the  meana  1 
to  solve  it?  Might  not  enooeh  beia- 
ferred  from  the  antecedent  hutoiy  tf 
those  who  are  the  snbjeots  of  it  to  ife 
pense  with  the  necessity  of  a  nearer  Cl- 
am ination  ?  Take  a  number  of  wohmi 
of  the  lower  classes  from  the  diflfisM 
provinces  of  France — with  no  reCaemMli 
with  a  mere  shred  of  education,  and  widi 
but  small  claim  to  what  an  Englidi  e|8 
would  regard  as  beauty — ^bnt  oonpifr 
sating  for  lack  of  knowledge,  educatMii 
and  refinement  by  a  vivacity  and  a  co- 
quetry peculiarly  French.  Take  Umh 
women  up  to  Paris,  tutor  them  ai  sUgc 
supernumeraries,  and  parade  before  mm 
the  example  of  the  arts  of  the  more  siw- 
cessful  lorettes.  The  rest  may  be  !■> 
ngined.  From  these  general  premiict  il 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  tne  prodaot 
obtained ;  to  conceive  that  manner  on 
which  jeunes  gens  dote,  a  manner  made 
up  of  impudence  and  grimace ;  that  rap* 
artcc  which  mainly  consiats  -of  a  acv 
slang  hardly  known  two  miles  bejond 
the  Madeleine ;  those  doubUs  enUndrm 
of  which  perhaps  memory  is  lera  tiw 
parent  than  instinct,  and  that  flattMj 
which  is  always  coarse  and  always  ve- 
nal. It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  fhCI 
we  have  here  given  a  complete  jidtr 
urc  of  the  class  which  certain  leaden flf 
PariM^ian  fashion  wish  to  stady.  Tbvs 
are,  in  the  original,  traits  and  fieaiiivi 
which  we  could  not  describe,  and  wUflh 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to 
describe,  as  they  are  portrayed  ia  the 
pages  of  the  satirist  who  has  iinmorul- 
i/.ed  the  vices  of  the  most  corrupt  «^ 
at  its  most  corrupt  era.  Juvenal  wu 
supply  what  is  wanting  to  our  impeflM 
delineation.  English  ladiea  may  rwl 
him  in  the  vigorous  paraphrases  of  Jhjh 
den  and  Gifibrd;  while  their  Fkcm 
contemporai-ics  may  arrive  at  %  fivdkr 
conception  of  what  we  dare  not  (  ' 


if  only  they  stay  till  the  sapper  Ofoni 
the  festal  scene  of  the  masked  balL   u 


they  outstay  this,  they  will  have  1 

a  lesson  the  value  of  which  we  kaif%;k 

for  themselves  to  compute. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  enrionty  of  fii 
kind  is  harmless  becanse  it  h  nnnflnrilfl 
a  few.  Only  a  few,  indeed,  inav  ImM 
contemplated  the  extreme  sMp  or  bdH 
present  at  the  saturnalia  of  the  Hifh 
monde.  But  how  many  othen  km 
thought  of  them  and  talkei  of  ibillt 
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To  how  many  leaders  of  society  are  the 
doings  of  these  women  the  subjects  of 
daily  curiosity  and  daily  conversation  ? 
How  many  patrician — or,  at  all  events, 
noble  —  dames,  regular  attendants  at 
mass,  arbiters  of  fashion,  and  ornaments 
of  the  church,  honor  with  their  inquisi- 
tiveness  women  of  whose  existence, 
twenty  years  ago,  no  decent  French  wom- 
an was  presumed  to  have  any  knowl- 
edge ?  And  do  these  noble  ladies  sup- 
pose that  this  curiosity  is  disregarded  by 
the  adventuresses  from  Aries  or  Stras- 
burg,  Bordeaux  or  Rouen,  whom  suc- 
cessful prostitution  has  dowered  with 
lace,  diamonds,  carriages,  and  opera- 
boxes?  Do  they  suppose  that  the  pro- 
fessed admiration  of  the  young  Sardana- 
pali  for  the  ex-couturi^res  and  ballet-girls 
of  Paris  has  not  a  more  potent  effect 
when  combined  with  the  ill-concealed  in- 
terest of  their  mothers  and  sisters  ?  And 
what  that  effect  is  on  the  men  in  one 
class,  and  on  the  women  in  another,  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  sufficient  to  suggest.  That  girls  of 
moderately  good  looks  will  contentedly 
continue  to  ply  the  shuttle  at  Lyons,  or 
to  drudge  as  household  servants  in  Brit- 
tany, or  to  trudge  home  to  a  supper- 
less  chamber  in  Paris  with  the  bare  earn- 
ings of  a  supernumerary  or  a  coryphee  at 
a  small  theatre,  when  a  mere  sacrifice  of 
chastity  may  enable  them  not  only  to 
ruin  young  dukes  and  counts,  but  to  be- 
come the  theme  and  admiration  of  duch- 
esses and  countesses,  is  a  supposition 
which  involves  too  high  a  belief  in 
human  virtue ;  and  the  conditions  we 
have  named  are  found  to  be  fatal  to  the 
virtue  of  the  poorer  French  women. 
And  as  for  the  men,  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  them?  Debarred  from  the 
stirring  conflict  of  politics  ;  exiled,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  natural  arena  of  patriotic 
ambition  ;  knowing  no  literature  save 
that  of  novels  in  which  courtesans  are 
the  heroines,  and  caring  for  no  society 
but  that  of  which  courtesans  are  the 
leaders ;  diversifying  the  excitement  of 
the  hazard-table  and  the  betting-room 
with  the  excitement  of  the  coulisses ; 
learning  from  their  habitual  associations 
to  lose  that  reverence  for  women  and 
that  courteous  attention  to  them  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  have  at  one 
time  characterized  the  gentlemen  of 
France — they  partially  redeem  the  deg- 1 


radation  which  they  court  by  showing 
that  even  a  mixture  of  vapid  frivolity,^ 
sensual  indulgence,  and  senseless  extrav- 
agance is  insufficient  to  corrupt  a  nation, 
unless  also  the  female  leaders  of  society 
conspire  to  select  for  their  notice  and 
admiration  those  creatures  for  whom  the 
law  of  the  land  would  better  have  pro- 
vided the  supervision  of  the  police  and 
the  certificate  of  professional  prostitu- 
tion. When  virtuous  women  of  birth 
and  position  rub  shoulders  with  strum- 
pets, protests  are  useless  and  prophecies 
are  superfluous  ;  for  the  taint  which  goes 
before  destruction  is  already  poisoning 
the  heart  of  the  nation. 


SIR  MORTON  PETO,  BART. 

The  advent  to  our  shores,  a  few 
months  since,  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  It  will 
be  long  remembered  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  many  public  men  and  pri- 
vate individuals.  His  coming  had  not 
been  heralded,  but  his  rapid  journeyiuga 
over  our  widely-extended  country  were 
marked  by  continuous  ovations  at  the 
hands  of  multitudes  of  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens,  who  delighted  to  do  him 
honor.  He  was  received  and  welcomed 
with  great  respect  and  cordiality  where- 
ever  he  went.  He  looked  on  the  faces 
of  multitudes  at  different  times  and  pla- 
ces, as  he  addressed  them  in  eloquent 
words.  But  his  stay  among  us  was 
short,  and  he  soon  disappeared,  leaving 
behind  him  many  pleasant  memories  and 
his  own  handsome  face,  which,  by  his 
kind  permission,  we  have  the  pleasure 
to  perpetuate  and  send  abroad  over  the 
land  as  an  agreeable  adornment  to  The 
Eclectic,  and  the  gratification  of  his 
numerous  friends.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  can  hardly  fail  to  add  interest 
to  the  portrait  of  a  man  so  highly  re- 
spected. 

Sib  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  a  native 
of  Woking,  Surrey,  was  born  in  1809.  He 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  Norman 
family,  well  known  in  England  for  the 
past  five  hundred  years.  We  infer,  from 
what  we  can  learn,  that  his  name,  origi- 
nally Peteaux,  may  be  found  among  the 
followers  of  William  I.,  about  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  But  Sir  Mor- 
ton is  the  architect  of  his  own  name  and 
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fortune,  without  such  a  tracery.  In  his 
youth  he  served  an  apprenticcsliip  of 
seven  years,  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  BLenry 
Peto,  au  extensive  builder,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1830,  he  succeeded,  when 
just  of  age,  to  a  moiety  of  the  largo 
business;  his  joint  partner  being  Mr. 
Thomas  Grissell,  another  nephew  of  the 
deceased.  Mr.  Peto  at  the  same  time 
came  into  possession  of  much  property 
by  his  uncle's  will.  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1845,  Mr.  Grissell  continu- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  greatest  of  the  many  public 
buildings  undertaken  by  the  firm.  Since 
that  time.  Sir  Morton  has  constructed  a 
hvge  portion  of  the  leading  railway 
works  in  England,  and  also  in  Canada. 
Among  his  most  important  works  should 
be  mentioned  his  completion  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Grand  Trunk  line,  and  the  Roy- 
al Danish  line  in  1854.  Upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  latter.  Sir  Morton  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog.  From 
1847  to  1854,  Sir  Morton  represented 
the  City  of  Norwich  in  Parliament, 
when  he  retired  in  order  to  help  the 
IJritish  Army  out  of  its  peril,  by  the 
<'onstruction  of  a  railway  in  the  Crimea. 
Passing  over  other  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  man,  we  shall 
best  subserve  our  purpose  in  this  brief 
sketch  by  nuotintj  the  eloquent  address 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  at  the  banquet 
given  by  Sir  Morton  to  our  citizens,  on 
the  eve  of  his  return  to  England.  The 
address  embodies  the  leading  facts  of 
interest  in  his  personal  history : 

Sir  Mortox  Peto,  and  Gextlemex  : 
I  liave  been  requested  to  perform  a  very 
pleasant  duty,  to  express  our  acknowl- 
edgments to  our  host  for  the  courtesies 
of  this  evening,  and  for  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  our  country — 
a  duty  for  which  I  can  claim  no  spe- 
cial fitness,  except  that,  as  it  has  been  my 
fortune  for  some  years  to  pass  much  of 
my  life  in  England,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  him  longer  than  must  who 
arc  present;  to  know  him  where  an 
Englishman  likes  best  to  be  known,  at 
home;  and  to  share  his  kindness  and 
hospitality.  It  is  but  a  few  week]^  since 
he  landed  in  this  city,  and  then  first  set 
foot  on  American  soil ;  and  within  that 
brief  time  he  has  become  acquainted 


with  perhaps  the  gpreater  part  of  tl 
who  are  his  guests  to-oieht.  Bat  warn 
of  us  have  known  him  tor  yean  as  oai 
of  the  men  whose  energy  and  enterpriN 
have  carried  British  capital  all  over  thi 
globe.  Familiar  with  oia  past  histofji 
you  will  permit  me  to  recall  one  or  two 
incidents  of  a  remarkable  career. 

Fourteen  years  ago  London  attraelsl 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
witness  an  Exhibition  of  the  IndusUy  of 
all  Nations.  That  jp-eat  exhibition  has 
been  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  patronsgs 
and  support  of  Prince  Albert.  And  so 
indeed  it  was  greatly  indebted — not 
only  to  the  personal  and  official  ia- 
fiuence,  but  to  the  rare  intelli^nce^  sal 
to  the  sympathy  with  all  Science  aii 
Art,  which  distinguished  the  late  Prino^ 
whom  America  as  well  as  Englaad 
mouras. 

But  there  is  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  that  enterprise,  whicb^  ii 
known  to  but  few.  When  the  desfga 
was  matured,  and  Sir  Joseph  Pkxtoa 
had  drawn  the  plan  for  the  buildbg  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  whidh  mu 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  there  w» 
an  unpleasant  want,  wbich  often  ebceb 
great  enterprises — the  want,  of  moiMjl 
The  Bank  of  England  was  willing  to  al- 
vance  the  whole  amount  upon  ^oodfut- 
sonal  security.  To  raise  this  a  mectiqg 
was  held  in  London,  at  which  many  M* 
tlemen  of  wealth  and  many  of  the  nmli* 
ty  were  present.  To  the  call  for  sab- 
scriptions,  one  and  another  responded 
with  a  pledge  of  a  few  hundred  ponodk 
This  was  poor  eneonragement  for  i 
work  which  demanded  half  a  nullioa 
sterling.  At  length  there  rose  a  geall^ 
man,  not  then  so  well  known  as  he  ■ 
now,  who  said  they  might  pot  him  down 
for  £50,000 !  Everybody  turned  to  look 
at  the  stranger  who.$e  ofiTer  threw  Ihcsn 
all  into  the  shade.  The  Bank  of  Englsal 
was  ready  to  take  his  bond  for  tto 
amount.  This  bold  offer  electrified  the 
meeting,  and  roused  othera  to  grsitir 
liberality.  ''And  thas,''  said  myidiff- 
numt,  a  most  competent  anthority,  ''As 
great  Exhibition  of  1851  might  have 
proved  a  failure  but  for  the  prompt  Eb- 
erality  of  Sir  Morton  Peto.**^ 

Asain,  three  or  four  years  aikeri  tbs 
allied  annies  lay  embedded  in  the  mad 
before  Sebastopol.  £ verrthing  had  to  bo 
carried  on  men's  shonldara.    To  t 
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port  cannon  and  munitions  of  war  was 
impossible.  Sir  Morton  Peto  then  sent  to 
the  Crimea  a  competent  and  efficient  staff 
of  en^neers,  and  in  twenty-one  days  had 
a  railway  complete,  and  trains  running 
from  Balaclava  to  the  heights  around 
Sebastopol.  For  this  service,  which  was 
worth  millions  to  England,  he  refused 
all  compensation  or  profit,  feeling  re- 
warded enough  by  the  service  he  had 
been  able  to  render  to  his  country ;  but 
for  this  patriotic  act  her  Majesty  felt 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  honor  of 
a  Baronetcy. 

And  thus  for  many  years  there  have 
been  few  undertakings  of  moment  in 
England  which  have  not  been  indebted 
to  the  public  spirit  and  generous  sup- 

1)ort  of  the  same  large-minded  and  large- 
learted  man. 

To  speak  of  all  the  enterprises  in 
«vhich  he  has  been  engaged  would  take 
the  whole  evening.  One  of  the  latest 
and  most  novel  is  the  carrying  out  of 
underground  railroads  in  London,  which 
when  finished  will  complete  an  entire 
system  of  these  roads  under  that  metrop- 
olis. When  they  were  projected,  it  was 
a  bold  undertaking,  and  the  result  seem- 
ed doubtful.  But  one  section,  four  miles 
long,  running  right  under  the  heart  of 
London,  has  been  completed  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  has  proved  a  perfect 
success.  It  furnishes  an  example  which 
we  might  follow  with  benefit,  thus  bring- 
ing together  the  most  distant  parts  of 
our  long  and  narrow  island.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  in  London  has  led  to 
very  large  extensions,  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  which  will  run  in  every 
direction,  mining  that  great  city  like  the 
passages  in  the  catacombs  under  Rome. 
While  speaking  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  Sir  Morton  is  wont  to  engage, 
you  will  permit  me  to  name  another" gen- 
tleman who  has  been  his  associate  in 
many  of  these  undertakings,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  personal  grati- 
tude. I  refer  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  a 
name  of  power  among  the  moneyed  men 
of  England.  When  two  years  ago  I 
was  in  London,  struggling  to  revive  the 
project  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  I 
found  it  hard  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  British  public  Men  of  capital 
stood  aloof.  In  this  extremity,  looking 
around  for  some  one  who  should  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  enterprise,  I 


was  directed  to  Mr.  Brassey,  one  of  the 
largest  capitalists  of  England.  For  two 
hours  he  questioned  me  in  regard  to 
every  detail  of  the  undertaking ;  and  at 
the  close  said :  "  It  is  a  great  interna- 
tional work ;  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and 
I  will  he  one  often  men  to  furnish  the 
money  to  do  it.^^  That  offer  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  backed  up  by  another 
of  equal  amount,  from  Mr.  John  Pender, 
member  of  the  English  Parliament,  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  company  that  took 
the  balance  of  the  capital  for  the  expe- 
dition of  last  summer,  and  a  large  sum 
in  that  now  preparing  for  the  next  year, 
which,  with  God's  Wessing,  cannot  fail 
of  success. 

These  are  the  men  whose  footprints 
are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  America ;  who 
lifted  in  air  that  mighty  bridge  which 
spans  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  who  at 
this  moment  are  building  railroads  in 
Germany,  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in 
South  America,  besides  their  large  en- 
terprises in  our  own  country. 

Such  undertakings  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  individual  capital  alone, 
however  great.  But  it  is  to  the  honor 
of  our  host  that  by  a  long  career,  mark- 
ed alike  by  commercial  sagacity  and  the 
highest  integrity,  he  has  inspired  such 
confidence,  that  capital  comes  forth  at 
his  call  almost  without  limit. 

And  since  I  have  alluded  to  this  point 
of  character,  let  me  add  that  it  is  not 
for  wealth  alone,  or  enterprise,  that  our 
friend  is  known.  The  name  of  Sir  Mor- 
ton Peto  is  a  household  word  through- 
out  England  for  benevolence.  He  has 
probably  helped  to  build  more  churches 
than  any  other  man  in  Great  Britain. 
With  the  same  liberal  hand  he  gives 
support  to  schools  for  the  poor,  and  to 
many  charities.  He  is  also  a  public  man, 
and  member  of  Parliament.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  besides  all 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  own 
country,  he  has  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
ours.  This  is  to  us  a  very  grateful  rec- 
ollection, especially  at  this  time,  and  has 
made  us  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  to 
our  shores. 

^o  Englishman  can  come  to  America 
without  seeing  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
soreness  toward  England,  from  the  course 
of  some  of  her  people  daring  the  war — 
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for  their  indifference,  if  not  their  hos- 
tility. 

But  let  us  be  just.  Amid  foes  and 
detractors  we  have  had  many  true  and 
steadfast  friends — friends  whose  faith 
did  not  falter,  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 
Among  these,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
standing  beside  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  was  found  Sir  Morton  Peto. 

Such  Englishmen  are  always  welcome 
here.  If  Americans  are  quick  to  resent 
injur)''  and  injustice,  they  are  also  prompt 
to  recognize  true  friendship,  especially 
that  shown  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  lately 
!in  English  invasion  of  our  country.  But 
It  has  been  an  invasion  marked  by  no 
sound  of  cannon  and  followed  by  no 
track  of  blood.     It  has  been  a  mission 


of  Peace  and  Friendship,  to  which  mp 
always  give  a  cordial  greeting.  E^ 
weeks  ago  these  Englishmen  landed  qMt 
our  soil  as  strangers;  ihej  are  hera  to- 
night strangers  uo  longer.  Welcomed 
as  they  have  been  by  President  and  peo- 
ple, they  will  carry  back  with  them,  ve 
trust,  only  happy  memories,  and  a  friend- 
ship for  this  country  second  onlytothit 
true  and  loyal  affection  which  they  besr 
to  their  native  land. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  propose  tfi 
health  of  Sir  Morton  Peto.  liar  he 
live  to  witnass  the  completion  of  the 
great  works  he  has  undertaken;  and 
may  his  railways  in  America,  while 
yielding  substantial  returns  to  hirasdf 
and  his  friends,  prove  to  be  bonds  of 
union  between  the  two  countries. 


IN    THE    CHURCnYARD. 

0  YE  (load  !  0  yc  dead  I  yc  arc  lyinpf  6X  your  rest; 

1  am  lyinj;:  thua  above  you,  and  1  know  not  wlilch  is  best; 
Jufit  between  us  are  the  j^asses,  and  the  travel,  and  tho  clay, 
But  they  measure  not  the  distanee  into  wnich  you  pass  away. 

Reaching  downward  grow  the  rootlets  of  the  flowers  and  tlie  hcatb^ 
liut  they  cannot  touch  the  bodies  that  are  lying  uuderneath — 
Fr)r  theVye  an<l  ear  Iiavc  wasted,  and  tho  busy  heart  decayed — 
Dust  to  dutit,  you  're  all  resolving,  as  from  dust  you  all  were  made 

I  look  upon  the  sunshine  and  the  sea-waves  as  they  roll. 
And  the  clouds  in  hijjh  mid-heaven — Arc  such  signts  before  yonr  Boal? 
I  hear  tlie  breeze  and  streamlet,  and  the  curlew,  and  the  sheep 
Bleating  far  upon  the  mountain — Do  they  wake  you  out  of  deep? 

Do  you  know  the  change  of  seasons,  as  of  old  they  come  and  go- 
Now  the  flowers,  now  the  fruitage,  now  the  fading,  now  the  snow  ? 
Do  vou  feel  a  sudden  tivmbling,  when  the  loved  ones  tread  above. 
And  the  echo  of  their  footsteps  is  Uie  echo  of  their  love  ? 

Do  you  find  a  thrill  of  sorrow,  a^  the  husband  or  the  wife 
Dry  their  tears  for  the  departed,  and  bej^n  to  search  their  Iffo— 
Till  another  takes  his  station  in  the  fields  you  used  to  tread, 
And  another  takes  your  pillow,  oud  upon  it  lays  her  bead? 

Do  such  earthly  matters  move  you  ?    You  arc  passed  fipom  hence  sway. 
Into  larger  jovs  and  sorrows  than  belong  to  this  our  day ; 
And  you  look  down  on  the  whirling  of  this  life  with  cahner  eyes. 
That  have  learnt  to  bear  the  measure  of  Eternity's  surprise. 

Arc  yon  near  us  ?    Can  you  see  us?    Can  von  watch  us  In  our  wayat 
Do  you  witness  all  the  evil,  all  the  good  of  all  our  days  ? 
Do  you,  knowing  all  thini^  better,  wonder  at  us  in  our  etrife. 
As  we  clutch  the  tinsel  gilding,  and  pass  by  tho  Crown  of  life  ? 

O  ye  df^ad !  O  yc  dead  !  young  and  old,  and  small  and  ffreat^ 
Now  you  know'  your  doom  of  sorrow,  or  your  hieh  and  blest  eatat^ 
And  i  wonder,  as  1  ponder,  what  you  feel  and  what  you  see; 
As  according  to  tho  sowing,  so  your  reaping  now  must  be. 

0  ye  dead !  O  yc  dead !  small  and  great,  and  young  and  old, 

1  am  longing  for  your  secret,  and  my  longing  makes  me  bold— 
But  since  the  day  they  brought  you  from  your  houses  on  the  hilly 
You  have  kept  your  secret  steadfast,  and  I  know  will  keep  It  atilL 
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THE    WISHING-GATE. 

TwAS  on  a  clear  bright  autumn  day 

That  cousin  John  and  I 
Strolled  in  the  little  winding  paths 
That  through  the  meadows  lie ; 
And  far  above,  the  wild  birds  broke  the  mountain's  solemn  hnsh, 
And  dose  beside,  but  out  of  sight,  we  heard  the  river  rush. 

John  was  silent,  and  so  was  I, 

Never  a  word  we  spake. 
Till,  with  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh, 
He  on  the  silence  brake. 
Saying,  "  We're  near  the  *  Wishing-Gate,'  and  we  must  linger  there ; 
For  truth  in  this  quaint  fancy  hides — a  wish  may  be  a  prayer." 

We  stood  there,  cousin  John  and  I, 

Beneath  the  fading  trees, 
A  sound  of  singing,  sweet  and  fresh. 
Came  to  us  on  the  breeze : 
Twas  but  some  little  children  by  the  river-side  at  play, 
But  it  seemed  a  gate  in  heaven  had  closed  when  it  had  passed  away. 

I  know  what  wish  was  in  my  heart, 

God  only  knows  beside  ! 
And  what  John  thought  I  cannot  tell : 
I  only  know  he  sighed. 
And  then  we  turned  away,  and  went  upon  our  quiet  walk, 
Speaking  in  solemn  tones,  like  theirs  who  in  a  churchyard  talk. 

That's  ten  years  since.     Five  years  ago 

A  good  ship,  homeward  bound, 
Sank  down  with  her  six  hundred  souls 
In  sight  of  English  ground. 
John's  chair  stood  ready  at  our  hearth,  his  room  was  decked  with  flowers ; 
Six  hundred  homes  were  desolate,  and  one  of  them  was  ours  I 

And  now  to-day  I  stand  alone 

Beside  the  "*Wishing-Gate  ;  " 
The  walk  has  tired  me  very  much, 
And  it  is  growing  late. 
But  this  1  feel,  that  Death  doth  keep  the  troth  which  Life  might  break ; 
That  many  a  hope  which  sleeps  on  earth  in  heaven  shall  awake. 
— Leisure  Hour.  I.  F. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Now,  leaf  by  leaf,  too  feeble  to  adhere, 
A  spirit  with  industrious  hand  doth  pluck. 
To  make  a  pall  for  the  departing  year. 
Whose  soul  with  Autumn's  chilly  dart  is  struck. 

With  blood-stains  some,  and  some  with  gold  im- 

bned, 
Some  green  as  April  grass,  some  primrose  pale. 
And  many  with  all  colors  quaintly  hued, 
Fall  tMckly,  young  and  old,  on  hill  and  dale. 

Some  flutter  like  a  bird  that  flghts  with  death ; 
Some  far  away  the  tyrant  breezes  bear ; 
Some  drop  in  silence  swift  without  a  breath ; 
Some  whirl  with  thousands  wearily  in  air. 

Some  fall  at  noon  upon  the  sunny  bank  ; 
And  some  the  stars  with  sad  bright  eyes  regret ; 
And  some  in  fog-wreaths,  comfortless  and  dank. 
On  Evening^s  bosom  die  all  cold  and  wet. 

Thus  Nature's  signs  more  feelingly  portray 
A  thousand  ends  of  life,  than  all  a  voice  could  say« 
— Chambcra's  Journal. 


WORDSWORTH     AND    HARTLEY    COLE 
RIDGE: 

IN  GRASMSRE  CHUEOnYARD,  WESTMOEELAND. 

Two  graves,  and  in  them  poets  twain. 

The  two  not  half  a  yard  apart, 
Two  brother  bards,  who  thus  have  lain 

A  dozen  summers,  heart  to  heart  I 

Well  matched  they  lie  where  few  arc  matched. 
Within  that  cherished  churchyard  plot. 

Two  mutual  souls,  in  life  attached, 
And  even  in  death  divided  not — 

Bards  of  the  mountain  and  the  grove. 
Who  yet  wrung  lessons  from  the  age ; 

Trim  charioteers,  as  ever  drove 
Fair  Fancy's  gaudy  equipage : 

They  sleep  together,  side  by  side; 

And  as  they  sleep,  so  lived  they  long ; 
Two  friends,  whom  nothing  could  divide. 

Two  singers,  joining  hand  and  song. 

James  Dawson,  Jmr. 

— MacmillarCs  Magcudne. 
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A  GIRL'S  RESOLVE. 

1  LONG  for  Love — a  jewel  yet  unworn; 

I'm  offered  golden  friendship,  laughter,  mirth ; 
Such  gems  alone  I  can  but  treat  with  scorn — 

'Tis  like  renouncing  Paradise  for  earth. 
Knowledge  alone  can  keep  my  soul  in  place, 

Ajid  this  I'll  seek  in  every  book  or  stone ; 
I'll  search  for  it  in  every  common  face, 

And  study  books  in  solitudes  alone. 
Nature  shall  show  me  every  hidden  thought ; 

The  skies,  the  streams,  the  air  shall  train  my 
mind; 
111  search  for  secrets  that  are  yet  unsought, 

And  what  I  search  for  I  will  surely  find ; 
Thon  if  Love  comes  he  will  find  Wisdom  here. 
And  joy  shall  reign  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

Minna  Mabel  Collins. 

— D^ihlin  University  Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  prickly  holly,  spotted  with  red, 

Bristled  at  every  pane  ; 
There  were  wagons  shaking  with  holly 

Brushing  down  many  a  lane  ; 
Laughing  children  raced  and  ran, 

Red  as  the  winter  berry ; 
I  listened  outside  the  workhouse  gate. 

And  even  '*  the  paupers"  were  merry. 

Pleasant  to  see  the  frosted  flowers 

On  every  window  pane; 
Pleasant  to  hear  the  red-faced  lads 

Run  shouting  down  the  lane ; 
But  the  sound  that  cheered  me  Christmas  through, 

Over  my  dry  old  sherry. 
Was  hearing  there,  at  the  workhouse  gate, 

That  even  "  the  paupers  "  were  merry. 

Christmas  was  s:ay  in  the  old  squire's  hall, 

Gay  at  the  village  inn. 
Cheery  and  loud  by  the  farmer's  fire, 

Happy  the  manse  within ; 
But  the  surest  signs  of  the  general  joy. 

And  that  all  the  world  was  happy — very, 
Were  the  sounds  that  proved  at  the  workhouse 
*  door 

That  even  "  the  paupers "  were  merry. 

— Chambers* 8  Journal, 


"  SHE  IS  DEAD." 

Words  that  lay  censure  to  sleep  and  blame. 
Lightly  and  slightly  I  named  her  name. 
Asking,  with  nothing  of  thought  or  care. 
Asking,  for  form's  sake,  her  "  how  "  and  "where." 

'She  is  dead!"    came  the  answer,  grave   and 

slow ; 
It  8toj)pcd  in  a  moment  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  a  mood,  half  mirthful  and  half  severe. 
That  had  questioned  and  had  not  cared  to  hear. 

Why  so  pitiful  of  the  dead  ? 

Their  smiles  are  smiled,  but  their  tears  are  shed ; 

Out  of  the  sunshine  is  out  of  the  rain. 

They  rest  from  life's  toil  and  its  soil  and  pain. 

Is  life  so  dear  that  the  keenest  woe 
We  can  know  of  dreams,  or  dreams  w%  know, 
Is  just  to  be  shrouded,  and  coffined,  and  laid 
Under  the  turf  in  the  death-dark  shade  ? 


I  know  not  I  but  since  we  pity  the  dead. 
Are  tenderly  moved  when  the  word  is  said. 
In  onr  little  pity  from  little  love 
May  we  see  a  shadow  from  that  Abore  ? 
— London  Society.  E 


CONSIDER. 

CONSIDKB 

The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief: 

We  are  as  they ; 

Like  them  we  fade  away. 
As  doth  a  leaC 

Consider 
The  sparrows  of  the  air  of  small  account : 

Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount  — 

He  guards  us  too. 

Consider 
The  lilies  that  do  neither  spin  nor  toil. 

Yet  are  most  fair : 

What  profits  all  this  carfe 
And  all  this  coil  ? 

Consider 
The  birds  that  have  no  bam  nor  harveai-ireeikB; 

God  gives  them  food: 
Much  more  our  Father  seeks 
To  do  us  good. 

Christina  G.  Rosscm. 
— MacmillarCs  Magazine. 


THE  SMALL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

There  stands,  with  stem  and  foliaee  broken. 
On  banished  Autumn's  ravaged  land, 

A  round  white  flower,  her  simple  token. 
The  farewell  of  her  royal  hand. 

Each  leaf  w^ith  sad  and  pensive  eXr 
Its  fellow-leaves  she  placed  between. 

As  if  she  thought :  "  Will  any  care 
To  know  by  this  where  I  kave  been  ?  • 

Then  wrapped  her  many-colored  dress 
In  folds  of  gray  November  mist. 

And  left,  with  black  dishevelled  tress ; 
A  lonely  bird  upon  her  wrist. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  im  Lin  jUfnTncBS 
OF  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  Pastor  of  ths  Brige 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Citt  of  Nkw- 
York.     In  two  vols,  duodecimo.     PubUshed 
by  Charles  Scribner  it  Co.     1866. 
This  is  a  remarkable  autobiography  of  a  re- 
markable man.    It  could  hardly  be  dQplicated  in 
all  the  modem  world  of  letters  and  aathora.  Tlie 
mould  in  which  both  are  cast  appears  to  be  used 
but  once.    Few  men  have  lived  so  lGng> — seen  so 
much  of  current  history — ^known  so  many  eminent 
men  in  Church  and  State — ^been  so  fimniliai*  irith 
public  affairs — watched  so  closely  Uie  movements 
of  men  —  as  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.    Fewer  ministers 
still,  have  lived  so  long — preached  so  mnch  and 
^  well  —  written  and  published  so  mnch — in- 
structed so  many  from  the  pulpit  and  finom  tiie 
printed  page,as  the  venerable  author  of  these  Rtm- 
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"We  heard  him  preach,  with  delight, 
toon  after  his  ordination,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  have  often  heard  him  since.  They  arc 
Interoatlng  rolomes  in  many  respects,  and  com- 
prise letters  of  eminent  men  never  before  given 
to  the  world.  They  furnish  a  marvellous  collec- 
tSou  of  letters  and  notices  concerning^  the  author, 
|;athered  and  preserved  with  singular  care  and 
ladnstrv. 

The  book,  and  its  long  list  of  personages  and 
scene -paintings  which  it  presents,  is  much  like 
a  historio  panorama,  extending  through  some 
•izty  or  seventy  years,  with  sundry  things  omit- 
ted, like  Hamlet,  or  persons  put  in  wrong  posi- 
tions. Some  of  the  spectators  have  already  no- 
ticed this  with  sincere  regret  and  painful  surprise. 
Bat  the  curtain  will  soon  drop.  The  author's 
work  is  almost  done,  as  wo  learn  from  his  own 
pages.  The  Ad  Finem  will  soon  come.  His  re- 
wiud  and  crown  are  doubtless  ready,  when  he 
spreads  his  pinions  for  the  upward  flight. 

But  with  all  its  admitted  interest  and  worth, 
the  book,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  marred  with  se- 
rious defects.     It  contains  statements  and  charges 
injurioas  to  the  names  and  memory  of  great  and 
good  men,  now  in  their  graves,  whom  God  has 
honored  and  blessed,  and  whom  the  churches,  and 
multitades  now  living,  have  delighted  to  honor. 
They  hold  the  memory  of  these  good  men  sacred. 
Bach  statements  and  charges  ought  never  to  have 
oome  from  the  pen  of  this  venerable  author,  just 
on  the  eve  of  departure  to  his  rest  in  heaven. 
It  was  full  time  long  ago  to  have  buried  forever 
the  remembrance  of    old   controversies,  ratlicr 
than  to  give  them  a  modc-rn  resurrection.     The 
Attentive  reader  can  hardlv  fail  to  notice  with 
Bocprlse,  if  not  with  pain,  the  tone  and  language 
of  asperity  applied  to  that  school  of  the  prophets, 
the  New  -  Haven  Theological  Seminary,  and  its 
able  instructors,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  for  some  thirty- six  years  filled  the  Theo- 
logical Cliair  at  that  venerable  seat  of  learning. 
The  corporation  guardians  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion, who  are  wise  and  good  men,  responsible  to 
God  and  the  churches,  we  believe  cannot  accept 
these  injurioas  statements  and  charges,  affecting 
their  own  reputation  and  the  reputation  of  many 
others,  living  or  dead.     On  page  112,  volume  I., 
the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  injuriously  placed  in 
the   category   of    "  Great  Errorists,*'   with   Dr. 
Priestly,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  Unitarian  divines 
of  Kew-England,  and  others,  whoso  opinions  he 
stoutly  opposed  all  his  life.     Does  true  Christian 
charity,*  can  stubborn  facts,  can  the  history  of 
his  long  life  of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  place  Dr.  Taylor  in  such  a  category  ? 
Wc   trow   not.     We  allude    to    these   injurious 
diarges,  in  various  places  in  the  book,  with  deep 
regpret :  but  we  must  be  pardoned.     Dr.  Taylor 
was  our  venerated  instructor.     We  oflen  sat  un- 
der his  impressive  ministrations.   He  was  a  most 
Und-heaKed  friend.  We  stood  by  his  dying  bed — 
took  his  cold  hand,  moist  with  the   damps  of 
death — with  flickering  pulse — looked   into  his 
dying  eyes,  just  closing  on  the  scenes  of  time, 
to  open  on  the  glories  of  heaven — heard  his  last 
words,  which  we  can  never  forget,  and  must  beg 
to  oflfer  tliis  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man.    He  was  the  favorite  pupil 

•  1  Cor.  18  : 4-7.  ' 


of  his  revered  instructor.  Dr.  Dwight,  spending 
two  years  in  his  family  as  an  amanuensis  to  those 
eloquent  lips,  trained  by  him  in  the  great  themes 
of  salvation. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Centre 
Church,New-Haven,  April  8th,  1812,  just  twenty 
months,  to  a  day,  after  that  of  his  compeer  of  '*  the 
Brick  Church  "  in  New-York.  There  he  lived  and 
labored  and  preached  and  prayed  ten  years  and 
eight  months,  blessed  with  repeated  revivals  of 
religion  during  his  ministry.  In  1816,  especial- 
ly, and  in  1820,  in  his  church,  the  re"vival  was 
prolonged  almost  two  years,  during  which  all  the 
city  and  country  churches  around  were  moved 
by  a  mighty  work  of  grace. 

The  abundant  labors  of  Dr.  Taylor ;  his  "  mas- 
sive discourses  of  linked  and  twisted  logic,  yet 
giving  out  at  every  point  sharp  flashes  of  elec- 
tric fire,**  and  the  great  success  which  crowned 
his  labors,  led  to  his  transfer  to  the  Chair  of  The- 
ology, of  the  "  Dwight  Professorship,''  establish- 
ed for  him  in  1822.  There  he  invested  all  the 
talents  of  his  great  mind  and  heart,  and  exhaust- 
ing labors,  for  some  thirty-six  years,  in  trainins^ 
nearly  seven  hundred  young  men  for  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  "  His  lecture  -  room  was 
soon  fiUed,  and  his  pupils,  fascinated  with  the 
charm  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  sublime  science 
which  he  taught,  were  themselves  enthusiastic 
in  their  admiration  of  his  teachings."  *'  Of  these 
not  a  few  have  been — not  a  few  are  now — widely 
honored  for  their  works'  sake,'' in  numerous  pulpits 
of  the  land,  and  on  distant  missionary  flelds. 
"  Their  usefulness  in  the  field,  which  is  the  world, 
is  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  his.  Their 
grateful  remembronce  of  him — their  affectionate 
testimony  to  the  exciting  and  guiding  power  of 
his  great  mind — is  his  living  monument."  In  the 
memorable  year  1831,  his  labors,  as  a  preacher, 
were  abundant,  "and  in  all  the  New -Haven 
churches,  and  elsewhere  around,  there  are  even 
now  those  who  acknowledge  with  grateful  sensi- 
bility the  deep  impression  which  the  Gospel,  as 
ministered  by  him,  has  stamped  upon  their  spirit- 
ual bcinff  forever." — [Funeral  Sermon  bt/  J)r.  Ba- 
con, published  w  the  l^aiional  Preacher^  Januartf, 
1859. 

Illinois  Collego,with  its  long  and  widely  diffused, 
and  still  radiating,  influence  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, was  colonized  from  this  seminary.  But  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  for  our  filial  purpose,  in 
this  regard.  But  is  it  kind,  just,  or  charitable,  to 
place  tlie  name  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  category 
of  "  Great  Errorists  ?'*  Good  men,  cbmpetent  to 
judge,  held  a  very  different  opinion.  Rev.  Dr. 
Skinner,  whose  praise  is  in  so  many  churches, 
was  wont  to  say,  in  our  hearing,  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Beecher,  and  Prof.  Stuart, 
"  They  are  four  stars  of  the  first  magnitude." 
And  only  some  days  before  his  departure,  and 
while  his  face  was  still  radiant  with  the  impress 
of  his  wonderful  vision  of  "  the  King  in  his  gtory,"* 
and  when  his  memory  had  become  well-nigh  ob- 
livious to  all  names  and  words  of  earth,  we  said : 
"Dr.  Beecher,  don't  you  remember  your  old 
friend.  Dr.  Taylor  ?"  he  could  only  answer  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  Yes,  yes,  part  o'  me — part  o'  me,** 
and  died.  They  sleep  together  till  the  resurrec- 
tion in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  New-Haven. 
Even  Dr.  Emmons  once  said  to  us  at  his  own 
house:  "They  are  most  right  at  New -Haven.** 
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•  What,  Dr.  Emmons,"  we  asked,  "  do  you  regard 
OS  tlie  stronprcst  point  of  difference  between  you 
Olid  Dr.  Taylor  ?"  "  It  is  this :  what  the  Holy 
Spiiit  does  in  the  work  of  regeneration.'*  Tlie 
autlior  also  places  the  name  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
in  the  same  category  of  *'  Great  Errorists,*'  whom 
wo  well  remember  to  have  heard  preach  with 
great  power  and  eloquence  to  a  vast  assembly, 
but  heard  no  error.  We  hope  this  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  a  book  which  has  gone  out  be- 
yoDii  recall  into  the  fields  of  history  to  tell  its 
story  of  memorial  wrong  to  multitudes  who  will 
never  know  the  real  facts. 

The  misrepresentitions  on  pages  24  to  28,  vol- 
ume II,,  are  answered  by  Dr.  Taylor's  solemn 
asseveration,  in  our  hearing,  in  his  own  words : 
"  /  do  aver  thai  a  divine  injtneiicc,  over  and  above 
all  truth  and  motive,  is  necessary  to  Hie  conversion 
of  the  sonir  On  page  31,  volume  II.,  the  injuri- 
ous allegation,  that  "  Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  Stu- 
art of  Andover,  and  Professor  Fitch  and  the  New- 
Ilaveu  School,  deny  the  'great  doctrine  of  native 
depravity,^  "  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
by  and  for  himself,  on  pages  469  and  470,  in  his 
published  volume  on  Revealed  Tlieology — a  book 
full  of  massive  truth  and  argument.  But  we 
forbear.  Only  under  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
liave  we  reluctantly  said  this — not  exactly  in  or 
out  of  our  appropriate  sphere.  Others,  we  hope, 
will  do  more  exact  justice  to  the  subject.  As 
we  fully  believe  that  the  labors  and  memories  of 
good  men,  whom  God  has  honored  and  blessed, 
are  a  sacred  legacy  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  we 
could  not  say  less.  We  have  not  room  to  say 
more,  in  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  vol- 
umes in  question. 

Simplicity  and  Fascination.  By  Anxk  Bealk. 
Boston:  Loring,  1866.  A  very  good  English 
novel,  abounding  with  lively  and  piquant  pict- 
ures of  English  country  life,  and  free  from  un- 
wholesome excitement.  For  sale  by  O.  S.  Felt, 
New-York. 

The  Constitution  of  Man :  Physically,  3foraUy, 
and  Spiritually  Considered  ;  or,  The  Christian  Phi- 
losopher. By  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.D.  New-York, 
1866.  Published  by  the  author,  and  for  sale  by 
the  Appletons.  We  have  only  time  to  announce 
the  publication  of  this  massive  book,  of  654 
pages,  which  is,  some  of  the  j^ress  say,  a  book 
of  massive  thought,  challenging  the  strong  di- 
gestive mental  powers  of  our  philosophers  to 
sum  up  its  contents,  and  fix  the  lines  of  its  literary 
latitude  and  longitude  in  their  proper  i^osition. 

Leaves  of  Consolation  f)r  the  Afflicted  ;  or,  Voices 
from  the  Silejit  Land,  By  Mrs.  II.  Dwight  Wil- 
liams, author  of  "  A  Year  in  China."  Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Publication  Committee,  1334 
Chestnut-street.  New- York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph, 
Broadway.  Pp.  860.  This  is  a  book  of  gems — a 
beautiful  casket  of  rare  jewels — containing  two 
hundred  and  one  choice  articles,  or  "  voices 
from  the  silent  land,"  well  suited  to  the  minds  of 
bereaved  ones,  whose  aching  hearts  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  earthly  friends.  These  gems  have 
been  gathered  and  arranged  in  their  present  neat 
and  convenient  form  by  the  gifted  authoress  with 
duch  taste  and  judgment,  for  which  many 
nourning  friends  will  be  grateful    It  falls  to  the 


lot  of  most  persons,  at  some  time,  to  part  with 
cherished  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  lay  them 
down  in  their  silent  chambers  and  long  home, 
and  then  it  is  that  "  Leaves  of  Consolation  "  ar« 
needed.  This,  the  author,  a  sister  of  the  lamented 
William  Curtis  Noyes,  has  learned  by  experience. 

Poefns,  By  Edna  Deax  Prootoe.  New-York : 
Published  by  Hurd  <&  Houghton.  Boston:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1866.  This  neat  and  attractive 
volume  contains  the  National  Poems,  and  also  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  of  the  ^fted  and  well-known 
author.  The  lovers  of  poetry  will  welcome  this 
book,  and  return  thanks  to  the  author  for  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford. 


SCIENCE. 

Armor- Plated  Vessels. — The  Minotanr  has  now 
been  added  to  our  iron-clad  navy,  having  been 
launched  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  tested  dar- 
ing September  of  the  present  year.  Tliis  frigate 
differs  from  the  Warrior — Ist,  in  carrying  the 
armor-plates  round  the  bows  and  stem,  as  well 
as  on  the  broadside ;  2d,  in  having  the  armor- 
plating  on  the  broadside  5^  inches  thick  on  9 
inches  of  teak  backing,  instead  of  4|  inches  thick 
on  18  inches  of  backing.  With  full  boiler-power 
her  mean  speed  was  14.778  knots,  with  67^  revo- 
lutions of  the  engines,  the  boilers  working  25^ 
pounds  pressure.  With  half- boiler  power  her 
mean  speed  was  12.406  knots;  revolutions  of  en- 
gines, 48 ;  and  pressure  of  steam,  20  pounds.  These 
trials  were  at  the  light  draught  of  water,  28  feet 
forward  and  24  feet  aft.  Compared  with  the 
Warrior's  speed  at  deep  draught  of  14.856  knots, 
the  speed  of  the  Minotaur  is  so  little  in  excess 
that  she  will  probably  prove  the  slower  frigate 
of  the  two.  The  Bellerophon  on  her  trial  trip 
has  fallen  further  short  of  the  Warrior  stondiira, 
making  only  13^  knots,  instead  of  the  16  knots 
expected,  the  engines  developing  only  5000 
horse-power  indicated,  instead  of  6O00  estimated 
by  the  makers  of  her  machinery.  In  these  trials 
there  was  found  to  exist  a  very  remarkable  amount 
of  negative  slip  of  the  screw,  the  velocity  due  to 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  beinff  only  twelve  knots.  The 
screw  proi)elIer  used  in  these  trials  was  a  novel 
modification  of  the  Mangin  screw,  having  no  less 
than  eight  blades,  in  four  pairs.  It  is  proboble 
that  when  this  propeller  is  replaced  by  one  more 
in  accordance  with  ordinary  praotice,  the.dis> 
crepancies  between  the  estimated  and  actual 
speed  will  partly  disappear,  and  the  performance 
of  the  vessel  will  correspondingly  improve. — Pop- 
ular Science  lleview. 

The  Fossils  of  the  Hoyle^s  Mouth  Cavern, — In 
a  letter  to  the  Geological  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Winwood  describes  his  explorations  of  the 
"  Iloyle's  Mouth  Cave,"  near  Tenby.  In  one  of 
the  furthest  chambers  from  the  entrance,  be 
found,  beneath  a  mass  of  undisturbed  breccia 
the  right  and  left  thigh  bones,  the  hip  bone,  soma 
vertebra;,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  cave  bear: 
these  were  extracted  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Near 
them  were  the  radius  of  Hycena  speltea,  and  sev- 
eral loose  bones  and  teeth  of  the  fox,  deer,  and 
ox.  In  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  thifl 
chamber  he  discovered  fragments  of  bones  and 
an  incisor  of  the  hyena;  al^  in  the  breocia  the 
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boDos  of  Boine  large  bird,  and,  whnt  is  of  special 
iotorest,  a  worked  flint,  apparently  of  the  barbed 
tyi>e.  All  these  remains  were  below  the  level  of 
tho  old  stalagmitic  floor. — Vide  Geological  Mag- 
azine, October. 

Tile  3falte9e  Bone  Caves. — At  the  Birmingham 
•meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Busk  presented  a  paper  on  this 
anbjoct  There  are  two  caverns  in  the  island  of 
Mnfta,  one  in  the  southeast,  and  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  in  which  remains  had  been 
foand ;  in  the  latter  the  remains  being  those  of 
tlio  elephant,  and  in  the  former  chiefly  of  the 
hippopotamus.  Recently  another  cave  on  the 
south  coast,  and  not  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
Phoenician  ruins  in  that  part  of  the  island,  had 
been  discovered,  and  Capt.  Spratt  had  found  in 
it  some  remains,  after  which  I)r.  Adams  proceed- 
ed with  tho  further  exploration  of  the  cavern, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  relics  which  proved 
that  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
now  constitutes  the  island  of  Malta,  was  once 
t!»e  home  of  two  species  of  pigmy  elephant 
and  one  species  of  elephant  of  the  size  now  ex- 
irttinc:.  The  ii^land  would  not  now  yield  a  month's 
fi)Oi\  to  many  individuals  of  even  one  species  of 
elephant;  therefore  it  must  at  one  time  have 
joined  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  and  in 
this  opinion  the  authors  of  the  paper  were  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations.  —  Vide  Hard- 
ielcke'i  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Association^  1865. 

Tlic  Function  of  Leaves. — M.  Boussingault  has 
contributed  some  very  valuable  e3s.iys  upon  the 
physiological  office  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  Ilis 
first  series  of  experiments  enabled  him  to  conclude 
that  vegetable  essential  oils  exert  no  deleterious 
influence  on  leaves,  except  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  diminishes  the  carbonic  acid  decomposing 
power  of  oleander  leaves.  His  second  series  of 
observations  shows  us  the  action  of  mercurial 
vapor.  When  leaves  are  placed  under  a  glass 
bell  with  their  peduncles  immersed  in  mercu- 
ry, it  would  appear  that  they  are  complete- 
ly deprived  of  their  power  of  decomposing  car- 
l>unic  acid ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  not  directly 
in  contact  with  mercury,  but  still  exposed  to  the 
metallic  vapor,  the  decomposing  power  is  lessen- 
ed, but  not  completely  destroyed.  The  foregoing 
experiments  were  conducted  in  tho  light;  but 
the  author  has  proved  that  leaves  kept  in  tho 
dark  in  contact  with  mercury  transform  quite  as 
much  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  as  a  leaf  simi- 
larly placed  in  confined  air  will  when  not  in 
contact  with  mcrcnrv.  M.  Boussingault  next 
describes  how  he  collected  the  gases  evolved 
from  the  branch  of  an  oleander  still  attached  to 
tho  plant  The  gas  escaped  from  tho  branch  at 
the  rate  of  8.3  c.c.  per  hour,  and  in  twenty-three 
hoars  there  were  collected  76.93  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
having  the  following  percentage  composition  : 
Nitrogen,  8S.01  ;  oxygen,  6.64  ;  carbonic  acid, 
5.85.  This  gas,  the  author  says,  is  similar  in 
composition  to  that  confined  in  strongly  manured 
•olL  On  reaching  tho  leaves  with  the  sap,  it  only 
brings  carbon  to  the  vegetable  organism,  or,  as 
the  aathor  said  at  the  commencement  of  his 
memoir,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  resulting  from 
the  simnltaneons  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
ftnd  water. — Vide  Comptes  Jletidus,  October  2ddi 


I  Professor  Planlamonr,  of  Geneva,  has  publish- 
ed a  paper  On  the  Distribution  of  Temperaturs 
over  the  Surface  of  Switzerland  during  the  Winter 
of  1863-1864,  which  abounds  in  particulars  of 
importance  to  meteorologists,  from  among  which 
wo  select  one  which  describes  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
temperature  falls  in  proportion  as  wo  ascend  a 
height;  but  in  January  of  1864,  while  at  Geneva 
the  cold  was  three  degrees  lower  than  usual,  the 
temperature  at  the  hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard 
was  six  tenths  higher  than  usual.  A  similar  ef- 
fect was  observed  on  other  heights  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Alps,  from  which 
the  inference  is  that  the  lowest  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  were  invaded  by  a  stratum  of  cold 
air,  which  did  not  reach  to  a  great  elevation.  It 
was  as  if  the  cold  air,  gradually  forsaking  the 
summits,  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last,  in 
the  month  of  February,  it  covered  only  the  places 
below  800  metres  of  elevation.  This  fact  exem- 
plifies in  a  striking  manner  tho  advantage  of  ob- 
servations taken  simultaneously  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  countrv.  Had  M.  Plantamour  not  been 
able  to  draw  his  data  from  sixty  different  sta- 
tions, he  would  have  failed  to  discover  the  limits 
of  the  bitterly  cold  layer  of  air  that  settled  down 
upon  his  country. 

Another  interesting  meteorological  fact  is  com- 
municated by  a  resident  at  Malta  in  a  letter  on 
the  cholera.  "Having  carefully  looked  at  tho 
thermometer  during  the  last  three  months,'*  he 
writes,  "  1  could  not  perceive  that  the  cholera 
was  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  weather,  from 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  was  blowing.  Wheth- 
er  it  came  from  the  north  or  south,  with  a  damp 
sirocco,  or  in  a  fresh  westerly  breeze,  the  griev- 
ous epidemic  continued  its  onward  course,  some- 
times advancing  with  the  wind,  and  then  against 
it.  Throughout  the  whole  summer,  there  have 
been  no  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  heavy  mist,  which  neither  a  strong  wind, 
burning  sun,  a  full  moon,  thunder,  lightning,  nor 
rain  could  dissipate."  A  striking  contrast,  this, 
to  our  own  summer. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Action  of  Ice  in  fortning  Lake  Basins. — On  this 
interesting  subject  we  have  received  an  impor- 
tant reprinted  essay,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Belt.  The 
author  oelieves  firmly  in  the  action  of  glaciers 
in  forming  lake  basins.  Supposing,  he  says,  the 
existence  of  a  depression  in  the  pathway  of  a 
glacier  which  has  reached  such  a  depth  that  the 
ice  simply  fills  it,  what  would  happen  ?  At  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  hollow,  the  ice  would  bo 
slowly  melted  by  the  earth's  heat,  increasing 
with  the  depth  of  the  basin.  As  the  ice  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  basin  melted,  tho  whole  nmss 
would  bo  pushed  along  by  the  thrust  of  the  mov- 
ing glacier  above  it  Into  the  crevice  at  the  upper 
end  would  pour  the  water  coming  down  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glacier  from  above  the  basin,  which 
would  pass  underneath  and  be  forced  out  at  the 
lower  end,  carrying  with  it  the  mud  produced 
by  tho  crushing  down  of  the  ice  as  it  melted  at 
the  bottom,  and  by  the  grinding  alooe  its  floor  as 
it  melted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  basin.  The 
water  coming  from  above  would  assist  in  melt- 
ing the  ice,  especially  in  summer ;  hut  its  most 
important  effect  would  be  the  scouring  out  of  the 
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bottom  of  the  basin,  bo  that  an  ever  clean  face  of 
rock  would  be  prescutod  to  tlio  hu^e  natural  tool 
operating  upon  it.  Such  an  action  would,  in 
tome  measure,  resemble  that  of  a  hollow  drill 
which  has  been  prepared  for  boring  holes  in  rock 
through  which  a  current  of  water  is  forced  to 
carry  off  the  ground  stone.  Mr.  Belt  accounts 
for  tlie  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  lake  basins 
of  Switzerland  and  Nova-Scotia  by  stating  that 
in  one  case  the  ice-chisel  operated  on  hard  gran- 
ites and  in  the  other  on  soft,  easily  worn  materi- 
als.— Vide  Tratutaction*  of  the  JSfova-Scoiia  Institute 
of  Natural  Science,  Vol.  II.,  No.  3. 
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Stori/  of  the  Norman  Conquest. — Carrying  our 
recollection  back  through  the  whole  career  of  the 
Art  Union  of  Jx)ndon,  and  bearing  vividly  in  mind 
(he  whole  series  of  engraved  works  presented  by 
tiie  society  to  its  subscribers,  wo  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  it  has  issued  nothing  so  truly  valu- 
able and  elevated  in  Art  as  this  book  of  engrav- 
ings from  Mr.  Maclise's  drawings,  entitled  the 
Stori/  of  tlie  Norman  Conquest,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1857,  when  they  received  so 
large  a  share  ol"  public  attention.  These  designs 
— forty-two  in  number — constitute  in  themselves 
an  important  pictorial  gallery  of  history,  and  of 
a  period  in  the  annals  of  our  country  which  is  of 
surpassing  interest  to  every  living  Englishman, 
whether  of  Saxon  or  Norman  descent.  By  the 
way,  what  a  noble  series  of  bas-reliefs  would  they 
make  for  some  public  building,  either  for  external 
or  internal  decoration ;  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
terior of  Westminster  Hall !  It  would  be  a 
grand  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  clever  sculptors,  who  have  not  too  many 
commiMsions.  The  subject  and  the  artist's  treat- 
ment of  them  are  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose. 
We  should  then  |>0S8e83  a  series  of  sculptures 
truly  national,  reminding  us  of  what  the  (i  reeks 
and  other  ancient  nations  had  to  show  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  artistic  glory,  and  of  what 
some  of  the  continental  countries  have  done,  in 
our  own  time,  in  the  decoration  of  their  public 
edifices. 

There  are  very  few  artists  amon^  us  who, 
even  were  they  gifted  with  the  ability,  would 
have  the  disposition  to  devote  much  labor,  study, 
and  time  to  the  execution  of  such  drawings  as 
Mr.  Maclise  has  produced.  Art  of  this  kind  is 
not  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  picture-collector 
of  our  day ;  it  does  not  captivate  the  eyes  of  a 
multitude  like  a  painting  of  some  popular  subject 
from  the  hand  of  a  Landseer,  Ward,  Frith,  Web- 
Kter,  and  others;  it  does  not  attract  as  do  oven 
the  more  serious  canvases  of  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt  It  has  no  color  to  arrest  the  eye,  and 
thus  force  itself  into  observation.  It  can  only 
be  really  enjoyed  by  those  who  search  after  mere 
external  beauties,  and  then  not  amid  the  press  of 
a  host  of  sight-seers,  but  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  the  library  or  studio,  where  one  can  think 
over  the  history  of  the  past,  and  carefully  ex- 
amine the  artists  embodiment  of  the  great  story. 
This  is  what  he  has  given  those  to  do  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of  his  •'  Nor- 
man Conquest,**  and  that  thousands  will  deter- 
mine  to  do  80  there  can  be  little  doubt. 


To  examine  In  detail  fbrty4« 
one  filled  with  fignresy  all  of  whom  m  l ^ 

Sarts  more  or  less  important  on  tlie  atago  of  flS 
rama,  would  be  to  extend  thia  notloe  to  ali^A 
for  which  pages,  rather  than  oolamna,  woddli 
requircil.  With  the  exGeption  of  Flaamaa,!^ 
artist  of  our  school — so  far  aa  memory  avfiK- 
has  shown  such  a  genioa  for  thia  ehrlo  of  mmf^ 
sition  as  Maclise ;  yet  the  worka  of  fho  two  CH 
not  be  compared.  Each  ia  great  in  hia  way;  tti 
mind  of  Flaxman,  graceful  and  gentle,  waa  AIM 
with  all  beautiful  ideas  tanshtby  the  pinilmlii 
of  classic  Greece:  that  of  Maoiue,  bold  and  vi^ 
orous,  finds  in  the  stalwart  frmmea  and  itai 
features  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  forma  wblflh  hi 
has  moulded  into  beauty  and  power,  and  «ni» 
sions  which  have  their  birth  in  tha  dnimMit 
passions  of  the  human  hearl  Theaa  ba  Iw 
treated  in  the  matter  of  arransement  and  aa» 
position  as  satisfactorily  aa  If  oerigning  aiw  • 
Greek  model;  and  this,  to  our  minda,  aoMlt 
tntcs  the  great  charm  of  these  nobU  drawl^^ 
They  are  purely  classical,  thoogfa  derdoplY  i 
passage  in  the  histories  of  two  balf-barbaril 
peoples,  and  exhibit  a  ferUUty  of  Im^tailiM 
invention  truly  wonderfoL 

The  amount  of  study  and  research  raq[dradli 
l)roduce  such  a  series  of  drawinga-^^ettlug  aicBf 
the  time  occupied  in  such  carefnl  fifmrti—  si 
was  bestowed  upon  them — can  acaroely  ba  est 
culated ;  the  reading  up  of  tJhe  hiatoiieal  Hnfr 
tive,  the  selection  of  the  subject  beat  adapltd  fcr 
the  purpose,  the  study  of  costumea  and  aceam» 
ries — all  these  are  points  which  do  not  oeear  li 
the  unthinking  obserrer,  but  which  mnut  hafi 
cost  the  artist  long  days  of  labor  ere  be  iMk  Hi 
pencil  to  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  But  if  Ida  Ml 
was  great,  he  has  his  reward  in  knowfaig  thsibf 


means  of  Mr.  Gruner*s  faithfbUy  engrarad  eofli^ 
and  through  the  extensive  ascney  of  the  Alt 
Union  of  London,  his  Stonf  of  Ikg  Jfarmmm  An* 
qycMt  will  bo  read  with  delieht  throoghoot  Ikl 
civilized  world. — Art  JournaL 

Astronomical  Photopraphf, — ^Tlio  partial 
of  the  moon  on  the  4th  of  October  waa  dw 
by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  in  a  scries  of  saTeataMi  phol^ 
graphs.  A  late  eclipse  of  the  ann  waa  nhnii 
graphed  b^  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  of  vma* 
delphia,  with  considerable  raccesi.  Tha  AmhI- 
can  correspondent  of  Tkt  BrUiak  J^vraal  ^ 
Photoffrapfiy,  describing  this  photanu^  Hjya: 
"  The  snn  itself  appears  aa  a  smairbrlgfai  cna- 
cent,  surrounded  by  a  dark  cirdo  of  al  1m4 
twice  its  own  diameter.  That»  •gabtt  ii  !■  thi 
centre  of  an  irregular  mass  of  Teiy  farUt  < 
which  are  themselves  surrounded  wnh  < 
ones.    The  whole  effect  ia  ezoeedingly  i 

and  it  is  very  difficult  to  aooomit  fcr  tiw  i 

circle  immediately  aromid  the  ann,  wbiek  ii  Mi 
concentric  with  it,  but  with  that  part  of  tiwaaft 
li  mb  which  is  farthest  fhmi  the  moon.  Tha  Uft 
crescent  has  a  pretty  well  definad  bordw.  bdUhl 
darker  circle  is  much  leas  deAaad."  Ife  JL 
Brothers  exhibited  early  In  October,  aft  tiw  IW 
tographio  section  of  the  Literary  and  FhDQaa|li* 
cal  Society  of  Manchester,  a  xndoabla  aote  if 
instantaneous  photographs,  taken  dorfaigtiw  pNg^ 
ress  of  the  recent  edipse  dl  tha  ]  ^  '  ^"~ 

4th.    These  were  twenty  in 
was  taken  at  8:45, 
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foil,  and  the  last  at  12:46,  the  remainder  having 
been  exposed  at  regular  intervals  of  fifteen  min- 
ntea.  These  were  taken  with  an  equatorial  tele- 
soope  of  ^ye  inches  aperture  and  six  feet  focal 
leneih,  with  clockwork  driving  arrangement; 
and  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  calculating 
the  aUowance  to  be  made  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  objcct- 
glaoa.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  the  exposure  of 
one  plate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  obtain  the 
darkened  limb  of  the  moon,  but  no  impression 
was  obtuned.  But  the  most  magnificent  photo- 
frraph  of  the  moon  yet  taken  is  said,  on  the  au- 
Verity  of  some  of  our  scientific  contemporaries, 
to  be  one  taken  in  America,  in  March  last,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Rutherford,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
repute.  This  production  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Mianee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  by 
M.  Foncalt,  and  excited  great  interest.  The 
F^aiographic  News  has  published  some  curious 
statements  with  regard  to  the  instrument  with 
which  this  photograph  was  taken.  These  inform 
OS  that  Mr.  Rutherford  was  at  considerable  pains 
to  spoil  a  costly  telescope,  by  taking  out  and  re- 
ffrmeUmg  the  lenses,  in  order  to  render  their 
chemical  and  visual  foci  perfectly  coincident. 
Considering  the  simple  and  easy  methods  by 
which  such  an  end  might  have  been  gained,  with- 
out making  any  such  "alarming  sacrifice,"  wc 
think  such  assertions  must  have  been  based  upon 
some  mistake  or  misconception.  The  photograph 
represents  the  satellite  with  one  half  the  illumi- 
nated surface  turned  towards  the  earth.  The 
anrfboe  is  extremely  rough,  and  a  series  of  im- 
mense cavities  correctly  indicated  with  light  and 
shade,  having  raised  edges,  and  some  lofty  cones 
riling  abruptly  from  near  the  centres  of  the  hol- 
lows, form  a  kind  of  boundary  line  between  the 
illnminated  and  tlie  shadowed  sides,  the  character 
of  which  is  very  clearly  marked  and  peculiarly 
interesting. — Popular  acietice  Review. 

The  O'Connell  Monument.— The  "curse"  of 
disunion  seems  to  be  over  everything  Irish ;  and 
the  "  Agitator "  or  the  "  Liberator,"  call  him 
which  we  may,  is  doomed  to  promote  discord 
even  from  the  grave  in  which  he  has  been  so 
long  buried.  "The  O'Connell  Monument,"  to 
erect  which  in  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  facing 
Ovlisle  Bridge,  a  subscription  of  £10,000  has  been 
colleeted — aprodigious  sum  for  Ireland — has  been 
awarded  to  JL  H.  Foley,  a  sculptor  of  the  highest 
tfenios,  one  of  the  "glories  '*  of  his  country;  per- 
Eiq^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  greatest  sculp- 
tor of  the  age  in  any  country.  Ireland  is  there- 
lore  sure  to  have  at  all  events  one  grand  work  of 
Art — or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  three  great 
works;  for  Foley's  Goldsmith  stands  in  the,  col- 
lege yard,  and  Burke  will  be  soon  beside  it. 
^ere  is,  however,  it  seems,  a  clique  that  is  dis- 
aatisfied  with  the  selection  of  the  sculptor;  ac- 
eosing  him  of  the  crime  of  being  "  a  London  ar- 
tist." They  have  had  a  meeting,  and  printed 
their  report;  "one  John  O'Neil"  being  the 
chairman,  and  "one  Andrew  English,**  who  is 
also  Irish,  being  the  secretary.  They  are  very 
Indignant  with  their  great  countryman,  Foley, 
for  %ving  in  England ;  and  consider  (being  not 
Tery  nice  in  the  language  they  use^  that  it  will 
be  a  consequent  disgrace  and  degradation  to  Ire- 
Uod  to  g^ve  him  ue  commission;  at  the  same 


time  they  argue  that  some  sculptor  should  have 
it  who  lives,  or,  as  they  intimate,  starves  in  Ire* 
land,  with  nothing  to  do.  "  Ireland,"  exclaimed 
the  painter  Barry,  "  gave  me  breath,  but  Irelapd 
never  would  have  given  me  bread  I"  Alas  I  for 
a  country  that  takes  no  pride  in  its  great  men; 
that  would  rather  cry  them  down  than  bear 
them  up;  where  a  prophet  is  ever  without 
honor. — Art  Journal, 
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Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Brady. — Our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Brady,  the  renowned  photographer, 
of  785  Broadway,  New- York,  for  a  handsome 
photograph  copy  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  to  be  en- 
graved for  this  number  of  The  Eclectic,  by  per- 
mission of  Sir  Morton.  Mr.  Brady,  by  his  skill 
and  enterprise,  has  collected  an  immense  con- 
gress  of  faces  and  portraits  of  eminent  person- 
ages, foreign  and  domestic,  worthy  of  an  appro- 
priate room  at  the  National  Capitol,  for  perpetual 
preservation. 

Calais  to  Dover  Seventy-five  Years  Ago. — In 
November,  1791,  the  sisters  were  at  Paris,  on 
their  return  from  their  second  journey  to  Italy. 
They  paid  at  Calais  for  the  packet  to  Dover  five 
guineas,  and  one  guinea  for  their  carriage,  and 
they  gave  besides  a  eratuity  of  two  guineas  to 
Captain  Sayer  for  the  crew. — JourntUs  of  the 
Misses  Berry, 

Agricultural  Laborers. — ^There  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  when  a  hard-working, 
honest  laborer,  a  "superior  man  of  his  class," 
cannot  get  more  than  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toil. 
In  the  agricultural  counties  of  "  happy  ifngland  " 
there  are,  we  fear,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  one 
ceaseless  round  of  dreary  labor — who  never 
know  what  a  good  meal  is  from  year's  end  to 
yearns  end — whoso  sole  prospect  oi  change  is  a 
sojourn  in  the  parish  union,  when  their  strength 
gives  way  and  their  arms  can  work  no  longer. 
The  evil  is  patent;  the  remedy  is  hard  to  find. 
Poverty  breeds  ignorance;  ignorance  begets 
shiftlessness  and  imprudence ;  and  these  in  turn 
foster  poverty.  So  our  agricultural  working  pop- 
ulation is  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery. — Daily 
Telegraph, 

A  Good  Conscience. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  conduceth  more  to  the  composure  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind  than  the  serenity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  conscience ;  keep  but  that  safe  and 
untainted,  the  mind  will  enjoy  a  calm  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  of  the  world. 
And,  although  the  waves  beat,  and  the  sea  works, 
and  the  winds  blow,  the  mind  that  hath  a  quiet 
and  clear  conscience  within,  will  be  as  stable  and 
as  safe  from  perturbation  as  a  rock  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  will  be  a  Goshen  to  and 
within  itself  when  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
is  like  an  Egypt  for  plagues  and  darkness.  What- 
ever thou  dost  hazard  or  lose,  keep  the  integrity 
of  thy  conscience,  both  before  troubles  come  and 
under  them ;  it  is  a  jewel  that  will  make  thee 
rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  a  sun  that  will  give 
thee  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  a  fortress  that 
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will  keep  thee  safe  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
that  is  never  to  be  taken  from  thee  unless  thou 
thvself  betray  it  and  deliver  it  up. — Sir  Matthew 

Dress  of  the  Days  of  the  Regencif. — The  then 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  though  one  of  the  neatest 
dressed  *'  men  about  town,*'  had  not  a  particle  of 
dandyism  in  his  appearance ;  and  to  show  what 
the  costume  of  that  day  was — as  different  to  the 
tweed  suits,  wide-awake  hats,  boots,  and  trousers 
of  the  present  time  as  light  is  to  darkness — I  will 
briefly  describe  the  dress  of  1816  among  the  up- 
per ten  thousand.  In  the  morning,  cossack  trou- 
sers very  full  of  pleats,  well  strapped  down  under 
the  boots,  a  buff  waistcoat,  an  elaborately  -  em- 
broidered blue  frock  coat,  and  an  extensive  tie 
of  white  cambric.  These  were  replaced  in  the 
evening  by  tight-fitting  pantaloons  made  of  silk 
stone  -  colored  web,  silk  stockings,  frilled  shirt, 
white  "  choker,''  white  waistcoat,  blue  evening 
coat,  velvet  collar,  and  brass  buttons,  with  a  cock- 
ed hat.  "Worcester,  who  had  served  in  the  Seventh 
Hussars,  turned  his  light-blue  military  panta- 
loons to  good  account  by  having  the  gold  lace  re- 
moved, and  startled  us  not  a  little  by  appearing  in 
them  one  evening  in  plain  costume.  Such  a  dress 
would,  in  modern  parlance,  have  appeared  *'  loud  " 
upon  almost  any  other  man,  but  he  blended  the 
other  colors  so  well  that  there  was  nothing  inhar- 
monious, and  his  gfood  figure  and  noble  bearing 
carried  him  triumphantly  throughout. — Lord  Wil- 
liam Leiinozs  JiecoUcctiojis. 

Petroleum  Trade, — ^The  amount  exported  al- 
ready far  exceeds  in  value  all  the  other  exports 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  past 
year  the  exportation  of  petroleum  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  averaged  10,561  bar- 
rels per  week,  equal  to  an  annual  exportation  of 
649,172  barrels.  The  amount  exported  is  37  per 
cent  of  the  amount  raised,  and  the  production  of 
petroleum  for  the  year  1865  is  therefore  estimat- 
ed at  1,600,000  barrels.  The  value  of  this  prod- 
uct is  stated  to  be  §15,OOQjOOO  at  the  wells,  on 
which  the  producers  have  a  profit  of  §12,000,000. 
As  the  oil  regions  of  Ohio  and  "Western  Vir- 
ginia have  not  yet  been  very  largely  produc- 
tive, nearly  all  this  enormous  profit  belongs  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Hiackeray  and  Leech  Memorials. — In  the  corri- 
dor leading  to  the  chapel  of  Charterhouse  two 
stone  tablets  have  been  placed  side  by  side  to 
the  memory  of  two  distinguished  old  Carthusians 
— William  Makepeace  Thackeray  and  John  Leech. 

Foreign  Dynasties. — It  is  singular  that  through- 
out Europe  the  reigning  dynasties  are  of  foreign 
extraction.  In  England,  a  German  rules  ;  in 
France,  a  Corsican ;  in  Spain,  a  Bourbon ;  in 
Italy,  one  who  is  held  a  foreigner  by  the  majority 
of  his  subjects;  in  Austria,  a  Spaniard;  in  Swe- 
den, a  Frenchman ;  Belgium  and  Prussia  have  no 
indigenous  monarchs.  In  Greece  there  was 
lately  a  Bavarian,  and  now  a  Dane ;  in  Constan- 
tinople, a  MongoUan. 

Portrait  Engravings — Catalogue. — For  quite 
a  number  of  years  past,  iM  have  received  fre- 
loent  applications  and  orders  for  copies  of  the 
nne  portraits,  and  other    historic  engravings, 


which  have  embellished  the  monthly  numbers  of 
TiiK  Eclectic.  On  this  account,  and  to  simplify 
the  whole  matter  of  selections,  we  have  just  pre- 
pared a  printed  catalogue  of  those  which  may  be 
selected  for  portrait  albums  and  scrap  books ;  and 
for  more  extended  collections,  the  portraits  of 
celebrities,  such  as  poets,  historians,  emperors, 
empresses,  kings,  queens,  princes,  eminent  states- 
men, at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  mili- 
tary heroes,  who  have  ma^e  themselves  conspic- 
uous in  the  fields  of  literature,  or  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Such  a  collection  of  portraits  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  serve  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
faces  and  lineaments  of  remarkable  men,  either 
living  or  dead,  and  help  to  understand  their 
characters,  their  history,  and  learn  the  time  of 
their  birth  and  when  they  died,  in  many  cases. 
A  carefully  prepared  catalogue  will  be  ready 
shortly,  numbering  by  figures  from  one  to  over 
two  hundred,  to  aid  in  making  selections,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp 
to  pay  the  postage.  Orders  for  the  portraits  se- 
lected will  be  promptly  filled,  and  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  which  is 
very  low,  as  will  be  seen — ^fifteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  cents,  small  or  large. 

National  Thanksgiving  Discourses. — ^Tbe  Na- 
tional Preached"  for  January  and  February,  a  double 
number,contains  two  able  discour8es,deliyered  De- 
cember 7th,  on  the  day  of  National  Thanksgiving 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  a  masterly  discourse,  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia — Peace  and  Honor — 
which,  in  grasp  of  thought  and  historic  facts  in 
regard  to  the  recent  National  struggle,  surpasses 
an}'  discourse  ever  written  or  published  on  this 
continent.  The  other  Thanksg^vine  discourse  is 
very  able  and  eloquent,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  pastor 
of  the  Mercer  -  street  church,  in  this  city.  This 
number  begins  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  National 
Preacher,  which  has  been  regularly  published  ev- 
ery month  for  forty  years — an  honor  to  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit.  Tlie  whole  series  complete  in  thirty- 
nine  volumes,  of  about  a  thousand  sermons,  may 
be  had  at  the  office,  forming  a  good  library  for  a 
minister  or  church,  superior  to  any  scries  ever 
published. 

1.  These  discourses  are  from  the  ablest  pens, 
and  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  ministers 
(about  five  hundred  in  number)  of  different  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  embodying  their  richest  tnd 
most  mature  thoughts. 

2.  These  discourses  embrace  a  creat  variety 
of  topics,  and  form  a  rich  treasure  -house  of  sub- 
iects,  full  of  suggestive  thought  and  powerful 
language. 

3.  Many  of  these  discourses  on  the  grent  the 


of  gospel  salvation,  have  been  written  and  preach- 
ed amid  revival  scenes,  and  made  powerful  for 
the  conversion  of  souls.  As  models,  no  minister 
should  be  without  them. 

4.  A  copious,  three-fold  Index — Gxnsral,  Top- 
ical, and  Textual — ^has  been  prepared,  of  mat 
value,  filling  nearly  fifty  pages  oi  the  work;  or 
sold  separate,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  25  cents. 

6.  The  price  for  the  whole  series  is  90  certs 
per  volume  or  year.  Sent  to  any  order  in  any 
part  of  the  country  by  express. 
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the  founder  of  popular  order  and  popu- 
lar right,  of  free-school  learning  and  of 
jury-made  law.  Of  the  subtle  statecraft 
of  King  Cromwell,  how  little  is  remem- 
bered now  ?  but  who  forgets  his  agitator 
life  in  contraband  conventicle  at  Tar- 
mouth  or  the  Fens,  and  the  part  he  bore 
in  the  great  strife  of  words  at  Westmin- 
ster? For  what  is  Napoleon  remem- 
bered gratefully  by  Western  Europe  ? 
Not  for  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Wa- 
ff ram,  but  for  that  imperishable  code  of 
just  and  equal  laws  which  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  devise,  the  industry  to  elab' 
orate,  and  the  humanity  to  impose 
wherever  ruined  feudalism  had  left  so- 
ciety an  unsheltered  wreck.  And  when 
we  look  down  the  roll  of  public  men  since 
the  Revolution,  we  are  constrained  to 
ask  ourselves  again  and  again,  how  little 
trace  has  been  left  upon  the  sands  of  time 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
held  power,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  day ! 
Even  of  Walpole  and  Pitt,  how  much  is 
practically  remembered  ?  —  less  by  the 
educated  many  than  of  Burke,  Adam 
Smith,  Wilberforce,  or  Mackintosh.  The 
year  gone  by  has  seen  the  last  of  two  of 
our  foremost  men,  each  in  his  way  with- 
out compeer,  but  in  their  \siys  so  en- 
tirely different  that,  save  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  they  can  hardly  be  spoken  of 
together.  This  is  not  the  place  or  the 
fitting  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  illus- 
trious minister  whose  mortal  career  has 
lately  closed.  Nor  would  it  be  a  gra- 
cious or  a  grateful  task  on  our  part,  to 
inquire  what  the  probable  effect  of  time 
may  be  upon  his  reputation.  At  present 
we  have  to  perform  another  duty  —  that 
of  endeavoring  to  recall  the  features  of 
a  man  who,  without  any  of  the  adventi- 
tious aids  of  birth  or  fortune,  raised  him- 
self in  the  most  aristocratic  and  money- 
worshipping  country  in  the  world,  to  a 
position  of  influence  and  power,  the  like 
of  which  no  man  without  rank  or  office 
has  of  late  years  exercised  among  us.  If 
Richard  Cobden  be  forgotten,  it  will  be 
because  the  good  that  men  do  does  not 
live  after  them  ;  and  this  we  are  bound 
to  disbelieve.  Whatever  he  accomplish- 
ed in  public  life  was  not  only  professedly 
but  on  all  hands  was  confessedly  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people,  and  for  the  ren- 
dering permanently  better  their  condi- 
tion, and  that  of  their  neighbors.  Purer 
and  nobler  and  wider  aims  no  man  ever 


cherished.  That  he  sometimes  mktook 
the  best  way  to  their  acoompIiahiiMitfe 
and  sometimeB  miscaloalated  the  oddi 
and  chances  of  the  political  game,  ii 
only  to  sa}r  that  he  was  &llible,  and  «t 
the  same  time  entbasiastio.  Bat  his  » 
rors,  now  that  he  is  gone,  his  seveiPMt 
critics  cheerfully  acknowledge  to  have 
been  mistakes  of  intellect,  not  of  hesrt| 
and  of  but  passing  moment,  not  of  endv- 
ing  evil. 

The  family  of  Copden  is  traoeaUe  ii 
the  territorial  recoras  of  Sasscz  for  Be^ 
eral  centuries.  With  other  yeomen  of 
substance  we  find  one  of  them  offered  M 
surety  for  the  payment  by  Sir  Roger  da 
Covert,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  whoM 
charges  or  fines  by  tenure  of  chivalif 
distress  had  been  levied  by  die  &owb. 
In  1313,  Thomas  Copden  was  mtX 
to  Westminster  to  serve .  in  Parlianat 
for  the  episcopal  city  of  Chichester; 
and  when  the  tear  of  Spanish  invasioa 
kindled  the  pride  and  pluck  of  all  daiM 
in  the  land,  five  ana  twenty  poandift 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  were  wd^ 
scribed  by  Thomas  Copden  to  pr 
pare  for  resisting  the  Armada.  The  m 
s[)irit  warmed  his  illustrious  desoeodsit 
when,  repudiating  the  charge  of  indifc 
ence  to  the  inviolability  of  the  reaJiii,  ki 
said  in  a  speech  advocating  naval  n- 
trenchment :  ^'  I  would  never  consentte 
our  fieets  being  reduced  to  less  than  U 
equality  with  those  of  any  two  other  ln8^ 
itime  powers.  But  with  diat,  I  thid^ 
we  ought  to  be  content*"  The  orthof 
raphy  of  the  patronymic  seems  to  baii 
been  changed  early  in  the  seventecntt 
century  ;  but  the  characteristio  self  •it- 
liance,  thrifl,  and  contempt  for  soeisl  ft 
fectation  remained  unchanged.  In  IM 
when  Charles  I.  resorted  to  the  detioi 
for  raising  money,  of  ofierins  knf^ 
hood  to  many  persons  amonff  the  sawwr 
and  wealthier  yeomanry,  with  llie  ahtf^ 
native  of  paying  so  much  money  to  he 
excused,  Thomas  Cobden  prefemd  te 
pay  his  fine  rather  tlian  assume  a  tide 
which  would  not  have  rendered  him  thi 
happier,  but  which  might  have  tended 
in  some  sort  to  alienate  the  sympathyjif 
not  to  excite  the  envy,  of  hu  fiumf 
neighbors.  The  sturdy  self  -  re^eetM 
instinct,  as  we  know,  did  not  die  out  in 
his  descendants.  No  man  in  our  UflM 
who  has  been  so  fdted  and  flattered 
showed  less  desire  to  foiget  the  meas«e 
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of  the  family  hearth  by  which  in  child- 
hood he  had  played,  or  to  have  it  forgot- 
ten. Ambition  he  had  abundantly ;  and 
if  not  covetous  of  riches,  he  was  not  in- 
Bensible  to  their  value,  or  wanting  in  the 
self-denying  energy  and  perseverance 
calculated  to  secure  the  immunity  from 
privation  they  afford  to  those  he  loved. 
feut  readily  and  without  a  sigh  he  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  nobler 
objects,  and  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  choosing  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  evening  of  his  days,  his 
heart  naturally  turned  to  the  old  family 
home,  in  whose  quiet  and  seclusion  he 
felt  more  happiness  and  pride  than  he 
could  have  done  in  the  showiest  subur- 
ban villa,  with  its  bronze  gates,  flower- 
houses,  and  rococo  finery.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  valued  a  man  above  all  other 
things  for  his  having  a  backbone;  the 
want  of  almost  every  other  member 
might  be  in  some  degree  supplied ;  wig, 
false  teeth,  glass  eye,  stuffed  arm  and 
wooden  leg — all  might  be  had  for  a  trifle 
round  the  corner ;  -  but  if  a  man  was 
born  without  a  backbone,  you  could 
never  put  it  into  him,  or  get  him  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour  as  if  he  had  one. 

In  his  own  demeanor,  conduct,  lan- 
guage, and  life,  he  was  the  most  consist- 
ently regardless  man  of  the  pretensions 
and  of  the  unrealities  of  rank  we  have 
ever  known.  There  was  not  a  spark  of 
envy  or  grudge  in  his  disposition  ;  and 
if  ever  he  thought  of  levelling,  it  was  in 
the  sense  only  of  raising  up  those  below 
him,  not  of  undermining  or  despoiling 
those  above  him. 

At  the  Grammar  School  of  Midhurst, 
under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Philip 
Knight,  he  had  the  reputation  of  an 
open  -  hearted,  unassuming  boy,  steady 
and  diligent  at  the  tasks  set  him,  but 
evincing  less  quickness  of  parts  than  his 
elder  brother  Frederick.  At  twelve  he 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Clarkson's  Sem- 
inary  at  Greta,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  had  no  turn  for 
classical  acquirements,  the  value  of  which 
in  after  years  he  was  rather  disposed  to 
depreciate.  What  he  loved  best,  and 
what  he  most  completely  mastered,  was 
geography,  of  which  he  probably  knew 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  classfellows 
pat  together.  The  value  he  set  on  this 
oranch  of  study  is  noticeable  throughout 
all  his  after  life.    He  was  the  compara- 


tive anatomist  of  modem  civilization; 
and  not  only  believed  in  the  worth  of 
international  sympathy  as  a  humanizing 
sentiment,  but  in  the  policy  and  wisdom 
of  international  knowledge  as  indispen- 
sable to  a  full  reciprocity  of  benefits.  At 
a  public  meeting  a  friend  incidentally 
made  use  of  the  expression  once  that, 
as  it  was  not  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  neither  was  it 
right  or  wise  for  a  community  to  try  to 
dwell  apart.  He  cheered  the  expression 
vehemently,  and  afterwards  commended 
in  warm  terms  the  maxim  conveyed  in 
the  illustration.  To  use  his  own  words, 
"  No  nation,  however  strong  or  good,  can 
afford  to  play  the  hermit."  No  wonder 
that  he  continued  throughout  life*  to 
prize  what  had  been,  as  it  were,'  in  his 
mind  the  ground-plan  of  his  whole  polit- 
ical system.  In  his  last  speech  at  Roch- 
dale he  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  neglect  of  geographical  teach- 
ing in  our  schools,  and  told  the  tale  of 
his  search,  when  visiting  Attica,  for  the 
stream  of  the  stoned  Ilissus,  and  of  his 
amusement  when  at  last  he  discovered 
the  insignificant  brook  hardly  containing 
water  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
some  dozen  laundresses :  and  yet,  as  he 
cliidingly  observed,  too  many  of  our  fine 
young  English  gentlemen  who,  fresh 
from  college,  undertake  to  legislate  for 
the  wants  of  the  Empire  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
know  more  of  the  course  of  this  classic 
land-drain  than  they  do  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  Mississippi.  For  this  he  was  soundly 
rated  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
inculcating  some  darkening  heresy,  or 
wished  to  discredit  scholastic  learning. 
But  this  was  not  his  meaning  or  his 
aim.  He  thought  indeed  that  the  ani- 
form  drill  of  upper  -  class  intellect  in 
Greek  prosody,  Latin  verse,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Olympus,  was  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  modem  knowledge,  in  the 
youth  of  a  ruling  class.  No  man  had  a 
greater  respect  for  true  scholarship  of 
any  and  of  every  kind ;  but  he  knew  that 
one  half  the  young  men  who,  by  the 
right  divine  of  territorial  rank  or  fortune, 
enter  Parliament  at  an  early  age,  have 
never  willingly  spent  an  honr  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  which  at  Eton  and 
Christchnrch  they  regard  simply  as  the 
plague  of  their  idle  lives.    And  being  a 
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man  wholly  devoid  of  auperstition,  whe- 
ther social  or  educational,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  aloud  at  that  which  pre- 
scribes a  uniform  system  of  mental  train- 
ing, so  barren  of  flower  or  fruit,  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  teachings  that 
might  prove  less  irksome,  and  that  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  serve  a  more  prac- 
tical purpose. 

At  sixteen  he  began  his  unindentured 
apprenticeship  to  trade  under  his  uncle, 
who  was  .an  extensive  warehouseman  in 
Eastcheap.  The  knowledge  derivable 
from  books  was  regarded  at  that  time  as 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  youth  bound  to 
follow  business  and  nothing  else.  There 
might  be  nothing  actually  wrong  in  his 
skimming  through  a  novel  once  in  a 
way ;  and  of  course  it  was  all  right  to 
read  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm  on  a  Sunday 
night  before  going  to  bed  ;  always  pro- 
vided that  he  was  not  too  sleepy  to  for- 
get to  put  out  the  candle,  a  circumstance 
mirly  presumable.  But  as  for  study  of 
any  kind,  or  the  collecting  of  information, 
even  about  trade,  from  books,  pamphlets, 
or  newspapers,  the  thing  was  deemed  an 
absurdity  or  an  affectation  ;  and  when 
the  beardless  youth  betrayed  leanings 
that  way,  he  incurred  at  first  pity  for 
his  want  .of  sense,  and  then  reproof  for 
his  obdurate  wilfulness  in  thus  misusing 
his  time.  Luckily  for  himself  and  for 
the  world,  however,  he  still  went  his 
way,  working  hard  and  well  by  daylight 
and  by  dusk,  and  never  neglecting  the 
business  of  his  relative  till  the  doors  of 
the  warehouse  closed.  But  when  his 
companions  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  amusements  befitting  their  time  of 
life,  or  were  glad  to  enjoy  an  early  sleep, 
he  loved  to  occupy  himself  with  such 
books  of  travel,  biography,  and  history  as 
his  limited  opportunities  enabled  him  to 
obtain :  and  very  early  his  mind  became 
attracted  by  the  study  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  furnish  the  materials 
of  industrial  philosophy.  Opinions  he 
could  be  hardly  said  to  have  thought  of 
forming.  Although,  if  we  knew  all,  it 
is  i)robable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
trace  very  early  the  seemingly  haphazard 
shedding  of  seed,  which  in  his  genial 
mind  quickly  struck  root  and  slowly  but 
steadily  grew,  although  unnoticed  and 
unnoticeable  for  many  a  year  to  come.  In 
the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  old  merchant 
proved  unfortunate ;  while  his  studious 


nephew,  having  belied  his  forebodingi 
and  thriven  as  well  as  risen  in  lifephad 
the  gratification  of  repaying  his  soxiMi 
though  undisceming  oare  by  ooDtribo^ 
ing  to  his  comfort  in  his  deoliiung  yesia 
On  quitting  his  nnole's  warehosM^ 
young  Cobden  undertook  the  dmies  €f 
a  commercial  traveller,  and  showed  ao 
much  activity  and  disorimination  in  Ihit 
capacity,  that  he  was  early  enabled  lo 
obtain  a  junior  partner's  share  in  ahout 
trading  both  in  Manchester  and  London. 
He  threw  himself  with  energr  into  lbs 
development  of  the  particnlarbranchcf 
manufacture  with  which  his  name  «m 
subsequently  associated;  and  in  a  6« 
years,  the  firm9  mainly  owioR  to  hispw* 
Bonal  skill,  perseverance,  and  entenmH^ 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation.    In  Ui 
leisure  hours  he  continued  to  enlarge  Ui 
stock  of  general  information,  and  fisn 
the  outset  felt  lonsings  he  eoold  not 
wholly  restrain  to  have  his  say  sbost 
what  was  publicly  pasainff  around  Um. 
He  saw  the  ohildren  of  the  worimy 
classes  growing  up  without  any  i , 
of  instruction,  and  when  they  drew  i 
the  verge  of  maturity  left  without  uj 
species  of  intellectual  relaxation,  or  ssj 
means  of  qualifying  themselves  to  e^ 
it.    He  applied  himself  with  seal  to  tis 
local  remedy  of  both  evils.    His  voia% 
his  pen,  and  his  purse  were  deyotad  ti 
the  encouragement  of  free  schoob  is 
Manchester ;    and  he  was  im»  of  tti 
founders  of  the  Atbensaum  in  that  dtft 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  Vm 
established  in  Eneland.    For  the  n^ 
pose  of  extending  the  conneotions  or  Hi 
bouse  he  made  several  joumers  abrasd, 
by  which  his  views  were  greatly ezpsa^ 
ed,  and  as  he  used  himself  to  sar,  Ik 
islander  vanity  and  pretension  oatoov^ 
Love  of  country  was  with  him  not  M 
exclusive,  but  a  preferential  loTOi    Hi 
did  not  want  to  grow  ridbi  himssif  If 
overreaching  others  or  by  grinding thtfi 
down,  and  he  did  not  want  his  eunsW 
to  do  as  it  would  not  be  done  bT<    Bi 
had  a  thorough  faith  in  the  dootnaelM 
for  all  who  will  work  honestly  and  w^ 
ligentiy  the  world  is  wide  enongii,  aii 
that  there  is  room  to  snare.  Heglorisdis 
the  thought  that  England  was  the  sMSt 
successfd  merchant  adventurer  of  As 
nations ;  but  he  reprobated  the 
and  short-sighted  maxims  that  so 
bade  her  exSt  in  her  strength  as  ai 
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of  jostling  competitive  industries  in  the 
raoe,or  throwing  them  out  of  the  running. 
He  wished  to  see  his  country  occupying, 
not  the  hated  place  of  commercial  tyrant 
or  monopolist,  but  the  noble  and  beloved 
position  of  chief  among  brethren. 

He  first  visited  America  in  1835,  mak- 
ing a  rapid  tour  through  the  principal 
seaboard  States,  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Canada,  during  the  months  \)f 
Jane  and  July.  His  early  impressions 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  West 
were  alike  vivid  and  permanent,  some  of 
them  finding  their  way  to  publicity  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  the  character  of  a  Manchester  Manu- 
facturer, under  which  name  he  published 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled   Eng- 
land^ Ireland^  and  America.    His  aim 
was  to  advocate   in  foreign   affairs  the 
policy  of  strict  non-intervention,  based 
npon  considerations  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial   rather  than   of  a  political 
kind.     Mr.  Fo3c  and  Lord  Grey  had  re- 
sisted armed  intermeddling  in  the  affairs 
of   the    Continent,    when    interference 
sprang  from  dynastic  and  anti-democratic 
motives;    and  Mr.  Canning  had,  from 
considerations  of  expediency,  refused  to 
interpose  in  Italy  and  Spain,  even  when 
he  felt  called  upon  most  loudly  to  pro- 
test against  the  intrusion  of  French  and 
Austrian  bayonets.    But  non-interference 
was   defended   by  these    statesmen   on 
specific  grounds  alone,  and  not  in  asser- 
tion of  any  general  rule.     The  right  to 
apply  the  resources  of  their  own  coun- 
try to   the  vindication  of  neighboring 
liberty  they  hardly  seemed  to  have  eyer 
doubted ;  and  however  they  might  differ 
about  the  fitness   of  opportunities,   or 
the  adequacy  of  means,  they  generally 
assented  to  the  standing  maxims  handed 
down  from  the  Revolution,  that  Eng- 
land's duty  and  interest  lay  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance   of  power  in  Europe. 
The  truth  of  these  maxims  Mr.  Cobden 
boldly  challenged.    In  his  view  the  whole 
history  of  the  grand  alliances  and  conti- 
nental wars  in  which,  from  the  days  of 
Ifarlborough  to  those  of  Wellington,  we 
had  engaged,  at  an  infinite  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure,  was  but  a  record  of  disap- 
pointment  and  of  labor  in  vain.     We 
ihould  have  been,  as  he  believed,  far 
itronger  and  freer,  and  abler  to  render 
real  service  as  leader  of  the  nations  in 


the  march  of  freedom,   had  we  kept 
minding  our  own  affairs  instead  of  med- 
dling with  theirs,  and  by  our  example 
been  content  to  show  them  a  more  ex- 
cellent way.    He  particularly  strove  to 
arouse  resistance  to  the  struggle  he  saw 
impending  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  in  defence  of  Ottoman  rule.     He 
viewed  with  mingled  contempt  and  aver- 
sion the  supremacy  of  the  Moslem  in 
Asia    Minor  and   Roumelia,  which   he 
cited  the  testimonies  of  many  travellers 
and  publicists  to  show  had  been  but  one 
long  protracted  blight  and  burden.    How 
different  would  the  once  crowded,  opu- 
lent, and  busy  shores  of  the  Levant  oe* 
come  were  they  subject  to  Christian  in- 
stitutions, and  reanimated  by  industrial 
enterprise !     Russian  ascendancy  might 
not  in  itself  have  anything  to  recommend 
it,  but  neither  was  it,  he  thought,  to  be 
seriously  feared  in  any  sense  as  a  source 
of  danger    to    Great  Britain.     At    all 
events,  it  was  not  our  business  to  squan- 
der money  or  life  in  defending  the  0th- 
man.    He  had  failed  in  every  sense  as  a 
ruler,  in  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  re- 
gion of  the  world.     If  he  could  not  keep 
his  rufiian  hold,  let  him  go ;  the  cause  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  of  Christian 
freedom  coal<i  not  be  in  any  way  injured 
thereby.    We  had  a  tariff  to  reform,  a 
press  to  liberate  from  statutable  thral- 
dom, a  colonial  system  to  reconstruct, 
and  many  other  great  works  of  domestic 
policy  demanding  our  undistracted  care. 
Let  these  suffice,  and  let  us  leave  the 
political  dead  to  bury  their  dead. 

While  extolling  the  frugality  of  thg 
American  government,  and  its  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  its  neighbors,  consequent 
upon  the  essentially  popular  character  of 
its  constitution,  Mr.  Cobden  emphatically 
disclaimed  all  idea  of  holding  up  Rei)ub- 
licanism  as  a  model  for  English  imitation. 
The  worship  of  rank  pervaded,  he  was 
convinced,  every  grade  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes ;  there  were  no  real 
elements  of  democracy  among  us ;  and 
he  could  see  no  gain  in  deposing  from 
power  patricians  by  descent,  if  it  were 
only  to  make  way  for  rich  men  of  yester- 
day. Bat  some  things  in  American  rule 
he  regarded  as  eminently  deserving  the 
consideration  of  our  statesmen — the  reli- 
ance upon  small  armaments  b^  sea  and 
land  in  time  of  peace  for  the  maintenanoe 
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of  national  dignity,  and  the  equality  as- 
sured to  all  formft  of  belief  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
small  national  debt  originally  contracted 
by  the  United  States  in  their  struggle 
for  independence  had  been  entirely  paid 
off;  and  contrasting  their  perfect  exemp- 
tion from  the  necessity  of  raising  taxes 
upon  that  account,  with  the  vast  sums 
our  own  people  were  compelled  to  pay 
every  year  only  to  keep  down  the  inter- 
est upon  our  foreign  war  debt,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  expression  of  a  fear  lest 
our  national  industry  should  one  day  find 
itself  overweighted  in  the  race  with  its 
transatlantic  competitor.  How  strange- 
ly it  would  have  sounded  in  his  ears  had 
any  one  told  him  that  he  should  live  to 
see  the  odds  "reduced  almost  to  nothing 
in  tMs  respect,  not  by  England's  abate- 
ment of  wasteful  expenditure,  but  by 
America's  self  -  imposition  of  a  public 
debt,  amounting  to  three  fourths  of  our 
own  I 

In  the  unreclaimed  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  unredeemed  plight  of 
the  mass  of  her  people,  we  had  more 
than  enough  to  do,  if  all  our  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  work  of  wiping  out, 
though  late,  that  national  scandal  and 
shame.  With  rapid  and  vigorous  hand 
he  etched  the  narrative  of  English  mis- 
rule, wilfully  destructive  of  Celtic  indus- 
try, and  blindly  preventive  of  social  and 
religious  amelioration.  The  existence 
of  a  Church  Establishment  alien  to  the 
belief  of  the  people,  and  maintained  by 
the  mere  brute  force  of  conquering 
power  in  defiance  of  their  feelings,  was 
in  itself,  he  argued,  a  mOre  than  sufficient 
accounting  cause  for  ceaseless  discontent, 
agitation,  and  crime.  Would  English- 
men be  found  devoted  to  adventure  and 
trade  with  the  traditional  steadiness 
which  has  so  long  characterized  them, 
if,  through  any  political  misfortune,  they 
were  compelled  to  behold  their  cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches  occupied  by  a 
priesthood  whose  tenets  they  disapprov- 
ed, and  to  see  the  vast  wealth  derivable 
from  church  lands  and  tithes  sequestered 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  hated  faith? 
He  hoped  not;  and  that  from  sire  to 
aon  they  would  hand  down  the  pledge 
of  discontent  and  detestation  until  the 
evil  were  removed.  Believing  moreover, 
as  he  did  fervently,  that  Ireland  would 
be  happier  and  better  and  richer  if  it 


were  Protestant,  he  deprecated  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  ecclesiastical  imposi- 
tion which,  above  and  beyond  all  other 
causes,  had  contributed  to  render  the 
spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  country  impossible.  '^So 
long  as  the  Church  of  England  possess- 
es the  whole  of  the  religious  revenue  of 
Ireland,  there  cannot  be — nay,  judging 
of*  the  case  as  our  own,  there  ought  not 
to  be — peace  or  prosperity  for  its  people ; 
and  what  is  of  still  more  vital  impor- 
tance, there  can  be,  judging  by  the  same 
rule,  no  chance  of  the  dissemination  of 
religious  truth  in  that  country." 

After  passing  in  review  the  various 
palliatives  and  pretexts  for  doing  noth- 
ing effectual  then  in  vogue,  he  summed 
up  his  appeal  for  doing  justice  to  Ireland 
before  seeking  distant  objects  of  nation- 
al interposition,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Our  efforts  have  been  directed  towards 
the  assistance  of  States  for  whose  wel- 
fare we  are  not  responsible  ;  while  our 
oppression  and  neglect  have  fallen  upon 
a  people  over  whom  we  are  endowed 
with  the  power  and  accountable  privi- 
leges of  government.  .  .  .  Does  not 
the  question  of  Ireland  in  every  point  of 
view  offer  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment against  the  national  policy  of  this 
country,  for  the  time  dunng  which  we 
have  wasted  our  energies,  and  squan- 
dered our  wealth  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  while  a  part  of  our  own 
empire,  which  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  needed  our  attention,  remains 
to  this  hour  an  appalling  monument  of 
our  neglect  and  misgovernment  ?"  This 
remarkable  brochure  quickly  attracted 
attention^  and  in  a  few  months  went 
through  several  editions. 

His  next  pamphlet,  entitled  HuBsia^ 
Turkey^  and  Englandy  evinced  an  equal 
diversity  of  information,  and  comprehen- 
sive breadth  of  view.  It  contains  many 
passages  of  great  power  and  eloquence, 
intermingled  with  others  less  careful  in 
their  style  and  less  calculated  perhaps  to 
win  general  approval.  His  description 
of  the  attenuation  of  Muscovite  power 
by  the  rapid  and  unconsolidated  exten- 
sion of  territory,  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  growth,  during  the  same  period, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  in  concentrated  wealth  and  popa- 
lation.  He  argues  truly,  that  in  such 
concentration  has  ever  lain  the  greatest 
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Btrengrth  of  nations ;  and  he  relies  upon 
the  logical  converse  as  a  sufficient  rea- 
son "for  treating  with  indifference  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Russian  aggran- 
dizement. But  while  discounting  the 
military  strength  of  the  Cossack  empire, 
he  endeavors  to  show  in  how  many 
ways  it  stands  superior  to  the  stolid  and 
stifling  oppression  of  the  Turk,  against 
whom  his  bill  of  indictment  is  as  terrible 
as  tme.  If  a  choice  must  be  made,  he 
contends  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Czar  to  reign  at  Constantinople  than  the 
Saltan  ;  and  that  English  interests,  nei- 
ther present  nor  future,  would  in  any 
way  be  damaged  by  the  change.  Of 
any  other  alternative  he  takes  no  note. 
This  is  perhaps  the  weak  point  in  his 
argument,  which  whenever  it  was  re- 
peated in  afler  years  struck  dispassionate 
Hflteners,  and  checked  their  disposition 
to  adopt  his  policy.  For  ourselves,  we 
coald  never  understand  why  either  set 
of  oppressors  should  reign  forever  over 
the  most  beautiful  and  prolific  country 
in  the  world.  Admitting  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  Turks — and  we  are  far 
(from  being  prepared  to  dispute  any  por- 
tion of  it — we  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  transferring  all  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Scythian  rule.  "  Constantino- 
ple," said  Lord  Palmerston,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  "  may  be  truly  describ- 
ed as  very  inferior  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  may 
be  truly  assigned  to  misrule ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  Russia  should  have 
both."  When  the  Manchester  Manu- 
&ctarer  wrote,  railroads  were  a  West- 
em  luxury,  of  which  the  half-peopled 
plains  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva  did 
not  dream.  Already  considerable  lines 
have  been  laid  down  in  various  dis- 
tricts, and  ten  years  hence  all  the  chief 
places  in  European  Russia  will  be  con- 
nected by  electricity  and  steam.  It 
nrnpt  be  owned  that  this  will  make  an 
essential  difference  in  the  question,  wheth- 
er it  be  safe  for  Europe  to  allow  any  one 
Power  to  have  her  fortified  arsenals  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Baltic,  with 
the  instantaneous  means  of  knowledge  as 
to  what  is  going  on  at  either  extremity, 
and  the  power  of  concentrating  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours  on  any  point  of 
her  frontier  the  whole  avalanche  of  her 
^sciplined  ambition.  Nevertheless,  for 
tlie  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  having 


regard  to  the  diplomatic  doctrines  then 
in  vogue  respecting  foreign  policy,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  vigorous  ut- 
terance of  opinions  till  then  almost  un- 
heard was  of  infinite  use,  and  that  the 
good  thus  done  has  not  and  will  not  pass 
away. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1836-7  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece.  Possessing 
little  classical  knowledge,  and  but  a  nig- 
gard love  of  antiquities,  his  wanderings 
among  ^e  monuments  and  ruins  of  by- 
gone times  were  perhaps  less  pleasura- 
ble than  they  usually  are  to  men  of  a 
different  cast  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  for  him  in  the  gaunt 
remains  of  dead  civilization,  extinguished 
commerce,  and  abandonee^  art,  a  world 
of  suggestion  and  teaching.  He  under- 
stood too  thoroughly  what  the  far-ftach- 
ing  commerce  of  Phcenicia  and  Greece 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory 
not  to  people  with  a  phantom  crowd  of 
busy  speculators  and  laborers  the  wharves 
of  harbors  now  choked  with  sand,  and 
the  half-ruined  highways  leading  from 
city  to  city.  Few  visitors  to  the  Levant 
were  so  capable  of  realizing  the  busy 
life  of  which  it  was  anciently  the  scene, 
or  of  measuring  therefore  the  depth  of 
political  and  social  degradation  that  has 
since  befallen  its  shores.  He  returned 
to  England  detesting  Turkish  barbarism, 
and  the  infamy  of  forced  labor  and  the 
slave-market,  more  intensely  than  he  had 
ever  done  when  merely  reading  of  such 
things  in  books.  He  brought  home 
with  him  a  thousand  fresh  facts  and  new 
ideas  ;  and  his  was  a  mind  on  which  the 
impression  of  realities  was  never  lost, 
and  from  which  the  photograph  once 
impnnted  never  passed  away. 

Before  entering  on  the  course  of  com- 
mercial agitation  in  which  his  best  ener- 
gies were  so  soon  to  be  absorbed,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  freshen  his  earlier  impres- 
sions of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
neighboring  industrial  States.  About 
the  middle  of  May,  1,840,  he  visited 
Havre  and  Rouen,  proceeding  thence  to 
Paris  and  the  southern  cities  of  France. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Savoy  and  Switz- 
erland, the  Rhine  towns,  and  the  chief 
places  of  commerce  in  Holland.  He  was 
not  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  external  nature,  but  the  sight  of 
Genoa  and  Geneva,  Cologne  and  Amster- 
dam, stirred  in  him  deeper  thoughts^ 
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and  dwelt  more  vividly  in  his  recollec- 
tion than  the  Passes  of  the  Alps  or  Schaff- 
hausen  Falls.  He  was  by  nature,  habit, 
and  feeling  a  man  of  action  ;  not  in  th^ 
vulgar  sense  which  associates  energy  and 
ambition  with  incessant  stir  and  noise ; 
he  was  neither  talkative  nor  restless, 
greedy  of  excitement  or  afflicted  with 
the  feverish  thirst  of  fame.  The  key  to 
his  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  sympathy  with  his  kind — 
with  their  sufferings  and  struggles,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  wrongful  huinilia- 
tions  and  noble  aspirings ;  with  all,  in 
short,  that,  whether  for  individuals  or 
communities,  goes  to  make  up  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of 
our  nature.  He  was  called  an  econo- 
mist, and  so  ne  was;  his  reason  being 
convBced  that  the  greatest  service  he 
could  render  mankind  was  to  keep  them 
clear  of  errors  in  the  application  of  their 
industry  and  skill.  But  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  theory  of  rule  or  with 
any  mere  intellectual  pride  in  victorious 
casuistry  that  he  inquired,  computed, 
argued,  and,  when  necessary,  made  cost- 
ly sacrifices  of  time  and  health  and  for- 
tune. With  him  the  actuating  motive 
was  from  first  to  last  the  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
to  others  in  his  day  and  generation.  He 
thought  habitually  through  his  feelings, 
•and  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  engaging 
his  coSperation  or  alliance  who  failed  to 
show  him  that  his  efforts,  if  successful, 
would  alleviate  some  misery,  or  vindi- 
cate some  questioned  right,  or  help  to 
give  a  better  dinner  to  the  working 
man,  or  strike  down  the  uplifted  arm  of 
violence  or  oppression.  He  had  the 
heart  of  a  woman  with  the  intellect  of  a 
man ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
well  knew  what  depths  of  tenderness  for 
those  he  loved  lay  within  him,  unobserv- 
ed by  the  many,  and  often  dark  and  si- 
lent as  unopened  fountains.  Of  his  pri- 
vate griefs  he  spoke  seldom  and  little : 
his  instincts  recoiled  from  utterances 
that  had  for  him  something  of  the  sense 
of  exposure.  Even  when  receiving  the 
generous  and  gentle  tribute  of  sympathy, 
he  would  remain  mute  until  his  fixed 
eye  began  to  fill ;  •  and  then,  when  he 
could  bear  the  agony  of  unspoken  grati- 
tude no  longer,  he  would  quietly  mur- 
mur some  expression  of  assent  and  turn 
away,  as  though  to  break  the  spell. 


It  was  not  nntil  the  general  election 
of  1841  that  Mr.  Cobden  obtained  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  The  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  then 
beginning  to  assume  somewhat  of  the 
menacing  proportions  by  which  it  was 
afterwards  known,  and  the  newly-re- 
turned member  for  Stockport  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  agitation.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  men  of  both  parties  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
then  suffering  acutely  for  the  want  of 
work.  The  Whigs  had,  on  the  eve  of 
the  general  election,  offered  an  8s.  fixed 
duty  as  a  compromise  ;  but  their  bidding 
came  too  late  to  appease  commercid 
discontent,  and  the  newly-formed  Asso- 
ciation had  bound  itself  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  total  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  Its  members  au- 
thorized him,  moreover,  to  declare — as 
he  did  openly  in  his  maiden  speech — 
that  they  would  give  all  the  political 
support  they  could  command  to  which- 
ever party  in  the  State  should  first  con- 
cede the  great  principle  at  stake.  A 
meeting  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations  had  likewise  confided  to 
him  the  presentation  to  Parliament  of 
their  remonstrances  and  prayers  on  be- 
half of  their  famished  flocks.  A  major- 
ity of  the  new  Parliament,  elate  with 
party  triumph  and  confiding  in  the 
pledges  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  maintain 
Protection,  received  the  most  touching 
statements  of  popular  suffering  with  de- 
risive cheers  ;  and  the  outgoing  Whigs 
were  in  no  humor  to  lend  support  to  a 
man  who  avowed  his  indifference  to 
party  combinations,  and  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  party  interests  for  the  attain- 
ment of  what  they  were  accu8t6med  to 
designate  as  an  economic  crotchet.  Lord 
Melbourne  h^d  but  a  few  months  before 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  man 
must  be  mad  who  would  think  of  the 
entire  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  he 
had  told  the  Queen  that  the  men  who 
proposed  it  would  take  the  crown,  off 
her  head :  and  Lord  Melboume  was 
Prime  Minister.  But  Cobden  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  The  agitation 
spread  and  grew  as  the  distress  deepen- 
ed. Every  month  during  the  dismal 
winter  pf  1841-42  brought  new  recruits 
to  its  standard.  Not  a  few  of  the 
squeamish  politicians  who  had  lisped  on 
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the  hustings  their  condescending  assent 
to  an  88.  duty,  and  got  well  beaten  for 
their  pains,  sent  in  their  subscriptions 
with  an  intimation  that  they  were  now 
ready  to  stand,  whenever  an  opening 
offered,  on  thorough -going  free -trade 
principles ;  and  in  this  manner  some  of 
them  actually  did  find  their  way  back 
to  Westminster. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  five 
years'  wordy  war  against  monopoly, 
which  ended  in  the  conversion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League ; 
and  of  the  consequent  disintegration  and 
overthrow  of  the  most  powerful  Conser- 
vative party  which  had  existed  in  Eng- 
land since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  No 
such  moral  triumph  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished, without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life  or  the  striking  of  a  single  blow,  with- 
in the  same  brief  space.  Religious  free- 
dom was  the  slow  work  of  generations. 
Parliamentary  reform  took  nearly  half  a 
century  in  its  partial  accomplishment. 
The  emancipation  of  trade  had  been  in- 
deed begun,  and  was  pursued  tentative- 
ly daring  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  League ;  but  the  i 
abolition  of  a  tax  on  corn,  to  keep  up 
the  rent  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  who  possessed  nine  tenths  of  the 
seats  in  the  Legislature,  was  a  task 
whi(^h  to  the  most  experienced  and  en- 
.  lightened  men  of  the  Liberal  party  seem- 
ed desperate,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
combined  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of 
true  political  genius  could  have  accom- 
plished. The  story  has,  however,  so 
often  and  so  well  been  told  that  it  needs 
not  to  be  told  again.  On  the  eve  of  his 
&11  frouL  power,  the  conscience-stricken 
opener  of  the  gates  of  Protection,  which 
he  had  spent  his  prime  in  endeavoring 
to  bar,  confessed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  no  one  had  contributed  so 
t&aeh  to  bring  about  that  result  as  Mr. 
Cobden. 

The  work,  indeed,  was  done,  and  the 
nation  was  not  unmindful  or  ungrateful. 
li'or  its  achievement  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  neglect  the  profitable  pursuits  of 
l>a8incss  and  to  sacrifice  leisure,  gain, 
^nd  mercantile  opportunities  of  every 
Icind.  It  was  felt  that  the  man  who  had, 
'Without  ever  once  alluding  to  these 
t^liiDgs,  practiced  unflinchingly  such  self- 


denial,  ought  not  to  go  uncompensated ; 
and  a  very  large  sum  was  accordingly 
subscribed,  chiefly,  though  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as 
a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  for  the  im- 
measurable benefits  conferred. 

The  Whigs  resumed  power,  and  could 
find  no  room  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  man 
by  whose  courage,  energy,  and  elo- 
quence, more  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  their  restoration  had  been  brought 
about.  They  offered  him  the  subordi- 
nate post  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  which  he  of  course  declined. 
Before  the  struggle  was  over.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  as  re- 
markable for  its  contents  as  for  the  sig- 
nature and  superscription,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  acknowledgrfients  he  had 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hhat 
from  Mr.  Cobden  he  had  tardily  learned 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  free  trade 
in  corn.  He  explained  with  his  accus- 
tomed clearness  and  completeness  the 
considerations  by  which  he  had  been 
governed  in  breaking  with  his  party, 
and  renouncing  power  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  a  great  national  good ; 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  and  his  correspondent  might 
in  future  meet  as  private  acquaintances, 
if  not  friends.  Mr.  Cobden  replied  in 
befitting  terms  to  this  communication ; 
but  he  went  abroad  before  any  opportu- 
nity arose  of  meeting  the  ex-minister; 
and  on  his  return,  from  some  cause  un- 
explained, no  further  step,  we  believe, 
on  either  side  was  taken  towards  a  rap- 
prochement. 

On  his  way  to  Paris  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eu.  "  The  king  was  very  civil 
and  communicative,"  but  left  on  his  vis- 
itor the  impression  that  he  "did  not 
like  to  discuss  the  free-trade  question," 
The  diplomate-king,  by  the  grace  of 
gold^  charter,  monopoly,  and  corrup- 
tion, was  too  wary  to  commit  himself 
to  a  triumphant  tribune  on  his  travels; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  wishes 
or  convictions,  he  was  too  much  afraid 
of  setting  any.  new  stone  rolling  in 
France,  and  too  much  out  of  humor 
just  then  with  Palmerston  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  let  fall  anything  that  might 
be  turned  into  an  encouragement  of  even 
economic  agitation  in  his  ignilable  do- 
minions. 
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On  the  18th  of  August  the  Due  d'- 
Harcourt  presided  at  a  public  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Cobden,  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  leading  economists 
of  France.  M.  Horace  Say  occupied  the 
vice -chair,  and  among  those  present 
were  Baron  Billing,  MM.  Duperon  and 
Renouard  (peers),  and  MM.  Garnier 
Pag^s,  Leon  Faucher,  G.  Beaumont,  M. 
Chevalier,  and  other  men  of  distinction. 
He  received  much  attention  from  M. 
Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  impressed 
him  as  being  "  a  man  of  elevated  moral 
and  religious  sentiments,  but  wanting  in 
the  masculine  qualities  requisite  to  sway 
a  French  political  party."  Of  the  Abbe 
de  Lamennais  he  speaks  ^^  as  a  meek  lit- 
tle man,  religious  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
with  a  heart."  *  He  was  naturally  struck 
with  the  want  of  knowledge  on  econom- 
ical questions  betrayed  by  many  of  the 
ablest  politicians  he  encquntered ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  his  visit  to  the  French 
capital  was  one  unceasing  round  of  com- 
pliment and  congratulation. 
.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Bordeaux,  where 
likewise  he  was  entertained  in  public  by 
the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  City  of  the  Vine,  he  crossed  into 
Spain.  At  Madrid  another  festival  in 
bis  honor  awaited  him,  at  which  several 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  took  part.  While  in 
the  Spanish  capital  he  witnessed  a  bull- 
fight for  the  first  time.  The  spectacle 
pained  him  deeply.  "  So  long,"  he  wrote, 
"as  this  continues  to  be  the  popular 
sport,  of  high  and  low,  so  long  wiU  the 
people  be  indifferent  to  human  life,  and 
nave  their  civil  contests  marked  with 
displays  of  cruelty  which  make  other 
nations  shudder."  f  Narvaez  struck  him 
as  the  man  of  '*  most  practical  sense  and 
knowledge  "  of  the  politicians  he  met 
with  at  Madrid  ;  for  he  admitted  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  prohibitive  system, 
and  owned  that  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Andalusia  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  contraband  trade ;  but  he 
argued  that  none  but  a  very  strong 
government  could  reform  the  tariff  in 
Spain,  and  that,  if  one  administration 
fell  in  the  attempt,  no  other  could  be 
formed  for  many  years  that  would  touch 
it.     The  aspect  of  the  Peninsula  and  its 


*  Diary,  1846.     f  -2>w"7»  16th  October,  1846. 


Seople,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Manchester 
lanufacturer,  was  not  encouraging: 
"  The  Spaniards  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries seem  literally  to  have  done  nothing 
but  glorify  themselves  for  the  deeds  of 
their' ancestors,  or  loll  in  the  shades  of 
their  olives  and  vines,  and  leave  to  na- 
ture the  task  of  feeding  and  clothing 
them."  Entertainments  awaited  him  at 
Cadiz  and  Malaga,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  completed  his  tour  in  South- 
ern Spain. 

At  Genoa,  on  the  16th  January,  1847, 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  presided  at  the 
feast  wherewith  the  descendants  of  the 
old  merchant  princes  of  the  Gulf  wel- 
comed him  to  their  shores.  A  still  more 
inspiriting  ovation  was  given  in  his  hon- 
or at  Rome,  in  the  following  month, 
which,  considering  that  it  took  place  al- 
most under  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and 
apparently  without  provoking  the  slight- 
est jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
elected  Pope  or  his  advisers,  seemed  to 
him  "  the  most  charming  proof  of  the 
wide  -  spread  sympathy  for  free  -  trade 
principles  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  travels."  *  Among  other 
notabilities,  he  was  introduced,  during 
his  stay  in  Southern  Italy,  to  the  Count 
of  Syracuse,  a  younger  member  of  the 
Bourbon  family  of  Naples.  He  found 
him,  "  for  a  king's  brother,  a  very  clear- 
headed, well-informed  man."t  Pio  Nono 
received  him  on  the  22d  February,  1847, 
at  an  audience  which  lasted  a  ^ood 
while.  He  was  habited  in  a  simple  dress 
of  white  flannel,  spoke  unaffectedly  and 
with  much  earnestness  of  the  good  work 
which  had  lately  been  accomplished  in 
England  by  the  abolition  of  the  Cora 
Laws,  and  dwelt  with  especial  empbasb 
on  the  means  whereby  so  great «  enan^ 
had  been  effected.  His  visitor  called  his 
attention  to  the  desecration  of  hallowed 
memories  in  Spain,  where  bull -fights 
were  constantly  held,  as  the  public  ad- 
vertisements declared,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  local- 
ity. The  Pope  said  he  was  obliged  for* 
the  suggestion,  and  promised  to  mention 
the  matter  to  his  Nuncio.  On  the  day 
after  this  interview,  Mr.  Cobden  dinea 
with  the  ill-fated  Count  Rossi,  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Rome.  At  Naples 
he  was  much  struck  by  what  he  saw  in 

*  Diary,  1847.    \  Diary,  18th  February,  1847. 
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the  Pompeian  Maseura.  "  In  a  couple  of 
hours  spent  in  these  rooms,  I  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
man people  than  I  could  have  been  by 
reading  all  the  histories  ever  written 
about  them."  * 

King  Ferdinand  desired  to  see  him, 
and  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  he 
too  had  become  a  proselyte  to  free  trade, 
as  did  most  of  the  men  of  political  or  lit- 
erary distinction  at  his  Court.  They 
asked  many  questions  about  the  solution 
of  the  Irish  diflSculty  ;  for  the  apprehend- 
ed famine,  whose  coming  shadow  had 
scared  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  surrendering 
the  last  outworks  of  monopoly,  was  still 
impending  ;  the  failure  of  the  State  trials 
to  crush  agitation  was  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds;  and  though  less  energetic  and 
threatening  than  in  former  days,  O'Con- 
nell  still  lived.  Everywhere  interroga- 
tories were  put  to  Mr.  Cobden  about 
the  condition  of  Ireland  and  its  future. 
Twenty  years  are  come  and  gone  since 
then,  and  English  statesmanship  during 
that  time,  to  its  shame  be  it  spoken,  has 
never  dared  to  look  that  question  in  the 
face.  The  month  of  April  was  spent  in 
Florence,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  men  of  letters,  and 
many  of  the  foreign  residents  of  that  de- 
lightful city.  The  first  public  dinner 
said  to  have  been  ever  given  there,  was 
that  in  his  honor,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Peruzzi;  La  Farina,  the  historian, 
Prince  Poniatowski,  and  many  other  in- 
dividuals of  distinction,  being  present. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  was  de- 
layed for  some  days,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  until  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke  had  been  formally  signified, 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  speeches;  yet 
his  was  considered,  and  in  point  of  fact 
actually  was,  the  best  beloved  and  re- 
spected of  the  old  governments  of  Italy. 
Leghorn  was  not  wanting  in  hospitality 
to  the  traveller,  and  there  he  found  once 
more,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
qnitcd  England,  the  greeting  of  fellow- 
countrymen  of  his  own  class  and  calling, 
who  could  appreciate  more  vividly  than 
many  of  his  Southern  entertainers  the 
amazing  difficulties  he  had  had  to  en- 
counter in  his  long  struggle  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  commerce,  and  the  specific 


*  Diary,  4tli  March,  1847. 


worth  of  what  he  had  done.  At  Turin 
he  spent  many  pleasant  and  instructive 
days.  Among  the  first  who  called  on 
him  were  Scialoja,  and  Charles  Cavour, 
"  a  young  man,"  as  he  observed,  "  with 
a  sound,  practical  head."  The  incipient 
statesman  clutched  eagerly  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  all  ne  could  from  lips 
so  ready  to  impart  information.  He  had 
recently  visited  England,  and  studied 
her  industrial  and  political  institutions; 
and  although  as  yet  he  did  not  pretend 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  his  class  to  see 
his  way  to  national  independence,  he  al- 
ready believed  in  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing up  to  constitutionalism  and  to  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  freedom  in 
Piedmont.  The  administration  was  still 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra  parti- 
sans of  resistance ;  and  the  king,  who 
had  never  recovered  his  early  disen- 
chantment with  popular  efforts,  was  too 
weak  and  wavering  to  originate  any 
measure  of  importance  in  the  direction 
of  progress.  Cavour  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  his  family 
during  their  stay,  and  with  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  Cavour,  with  whom  he 
then  lived,  and  MM.  Balbo,  Collobiano, 
Polloni,  Battista,  Bignon,  the  future 
minister  attended  the  banquet  on  the 
24th  May,  to  do  honor  to  the  Apostle 
of  Free  Trade.  A  like  celebration  fol- 
lowed in  the  ensuing  week  at  Milan,  and 
also  at  Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was  treat- 
ed with  every  mark  of  distinction  by 
Prince  Metternich,  as  at  St.  Petersburg 
by  Count  Nesselrode.  At  Berlin,  Hum- 
boldt, Ranke,  Eichhorn,  Bodelschwing, 
and  most  of  the  eminent  men  engaged 
in  the  administration,  were  prompt  in 
paying  their  respects :  and  he  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  the  king.  His  long 
tour  ended  with  a  visit  to  Hamburg; 
and  by  the  middle  of  October,  1847,  he 
found  himself  once  more  at  home.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  depression 
and  anxiety.  The  deferred  famme  had 
more  than  decimated  the  population  of 
Ireland  ;  and  gold  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  buy  corn  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  the  Bank  of  England  was, 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  compelled  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
was  only  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  eight 
per  cent,  by  a  Treasury  minute  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  statute. 
In  Parliament  he  never  took  any  part 
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in  debates  respecting  the  currency ;  and 
in  private  he  used  sometimes  to  say  play- 
fully, "  When  a  man  begins  by  telling 
me  that  we  can  do  nothing  right  until 
the  Bank  Charter  is  annulled,  I  always 
suspect  that  he  is  a  little  mad,  at  least 
on  one  point ;  and  so  I  try  to  turn  the 
conversation."  He  had  voted  for  Peel's 
Bank  Act  in  1844,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  on  previous  legisla- 
tion ;  but  after  twenty  years'  experience 
he  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  failure,  and 
to  anticipate  that,  whenever  pressure  or 
panic  should  cause  its  suspension  a  third 
time,  it  must  be  virtually  abandoned. 

In  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in 
November,  1847,  Mr.  Cobdeu  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  for  which,  in  his  absence,  he 
had  been  chosen,  and  for  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sit  for  the  ten  following  years. 
It  was  not  in  huhian  nature  that  he 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  comparative 
neglect  and  disparagement  wherewith 
he  was  treated  by  the  privileged  politi- 
cians of  hia  own  country,  and  which  con- 
trasted so  strongly  and  so  strangely  with 
what  he  had  experienced  abroad.  That 
he  never  condescended  to  notice  it  out- 
side the  inner  circle  of  friendship  and 
intimacy,  does  not  touch  the  question 
how  such  folly  and  such  injustice  came 
to  pass.  No  proposal  was  made  to  him 
to  join  the  administration ;  and  though 
he  gave  it  his  general  support,  his 
remonstrances  against  certain  measures 
which  he  disapproved,  were  on  more 
than  one  occasion  repelled  in  a  tone  and 
in  terms  little  short  of  insulting.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Alien  Act,  and  on  the 
Bill  which  for  the  first  time  constituted 
open  and  advised  speaking  on  political 
subjects  sufficient  proof  of  "  treason- 
felony  ;"  on  many  items  of  domestic  ex- 
penditure, and  on  many  important  points 
of  colonial  policy ;  on  the  memorable 
affiiir  of  compensation  to  M.  Pacifico ; 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Bill,  and 
generally  on  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  he  difiered  from  the  Whigs; 
and  the  estrangement  thus  engendered 
continued  to  the  end,  without  bitterness 
or  resentment  on  his  part,  but  not  with- 
out consequences  which  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  enter  into  here. 

By  many,  whose  prejudices  he  offend- 
ed in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  objects  he 
deemed  politically  just,  he  was  called  a 


demagogue.  They  saw  the  proofs  of  his 
popularity,  and  they  measured  his  self- 
love  by  their  own ;  they  felt  that  the 
self-made  man  was  able  to  wield  a  pow- 
er which,  with  all  the  adventitious  aids 
of  birth  and  wealth  and  station,  they 
could  not  gain  ;  and  they  could  not  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  exercise  of 
this  power  had  not  created  an  appetite 
which  must  ever  yearn  and  crave.  Tliey 
felt  the  keen  edge  of  his  argumentative 
eloquence  in  debate:  and  they  would 
not  believe  that  the  man  who  could  thus 
overthrow  opponents  did  not  love  the 
encounter  and  exult  in  victory.  They 
knew  not  the  man,  or  the  spirit  that 
animated  him.  There  never  was  any 
one  who  had  in  him  less  of  the  love  of 
ambition,  or  the  lust  of  triumph.  He 
neither  feared  nor  shunned  the  fight ; 
and  he  rejoiced  with  child -like  glefe  in 
the  success  of  his  cause.  But  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  cause,  not  of  Cobden, 
that  he  fought  for ;  and  far  from  relish- 
ing the  opportunity  of  giving  battle,  or 
exulting  in  the  humiliation  of  adversa- 
ries, he  would  readily,  at  any  moment, 
have  secured  success  by  the  timely  con- 
version of  opponents  to  sound  views, 
rather  than  have  hazarded  the  result  of 
public  contention.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  value  personal  influence,  founded  as 
his  was,  on  personal  ability  and  worth 
alone,  would  indeed  \)e  untrue ;  and  to 
say  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  tribute 
of  popular  sympathy  and  admiration, 
would  be  idle.  But  the  gratification 
these  were  capable  of  affording  him  were 
essentially  transitory  and  subordinate  to 
that  which  other  and  more  enduring  in- 
stincts craved.  He  delighted  in  quiet, 
and  he  loved  love.  In  the  happy  faces 
of  the  children  who  never  feared  him, 
and  the  genial  talk  of  friends  with  whom 
he  never  differed  sharply,  it  was  his 
delight  to  pass  his  time.  Society,  so  call- 
ed, rather  bored  him;  and  public  dis- 
play was  to  him  a  matter  of  penance, 
not  of  pride.  The  proceedings  he  ori^ 
inated  m  the  House  of  Commons  were 
not  numerous  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
his  speeches  there,  considering  the  length 
of  time  he  sat  in  that  assembly,  will  be 
found  to  have  been,  by  comparison  with 
other  notabilities,  but  few.  In  some 
degree  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  his  extreme  aversion  to  taking 
part  in  debate,   without    having  fully 
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matured  what  he  had  to  say,  ''  and  the 
hest  way  of  patting  it,"  as  he  was  wont 
to  phrase  it.  Bat  a  good  deal  mast  like- 
wise %e  set  down  to  the  accoant  of  his 
reluctance  to  provoke  angry  dispate 
with  men  towards  whom  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  feel  anything  like  hos- 
tility. He  might  laagh  at  their  follies 
and* make  merry  with  their  inconsisten- 
cies, in  his  own  limited  cu*cle  of  intimate 
friends ;  bat  when  urged  to  expose  their 
errors  publicly,  and  to  resist  the  im- 
policy they  recommended,  he  was  rarely 
Known  to  indulge  in  sarcasm  or  scoff; 
for  he  thought  that  a  legislator's  words, 
like  those  of  a  judge,  should,  as  Bacon 
says,  be  "  wise,  and  not  taunting."  At 
heart  he  disliked  conflict ;  and  there  was 
for  him  no  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain. 
His  blows  were  heavy  when  they  fell, 
and,  roused  by  a  sense  of  indignation  at 
oppression  or  injustice,  he  dealt  them 
with  a  will.  Yet  he  oftentimes — oftener 
than  the.world  at  large  could  easily  have 
been  persuaded  —  generously  forbore. 
He  not  only  could  make  great  allowance 
for  educational  and  social  habits  of  ex- 
pression, thought,  and  action  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own,  but  he  prac- 
tically did  so;  and  while  no  man  was 
less  swayed  by  the  influence  of  society 
around  him,  he  was  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  simple-minded 
liberty,  without  cavilling  at  the  fopper- 
ies, affectations,  or  antipathies  of  those 
whom  he  knew  disliked  him. 

One  evening,  as  he  drove  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  of  the 
sharpest,  his  companion,  who  probably 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  struggle 
with  somewhat  of  bellicose  enthusiasm, 
rallied  him  gently  on  being  what  he 
called  dull;  and  strove  to  rekindle  his 
spirit,  by  anticipating  the  weakness  and 
Mraywardness  in  blundering  which  their 
adversaries  were  certain  to  betray,  and 
'by  holding  forth  the  promise  of  inevita- 
ble triumph.  He  was  not  to  be  roused 
from  his  dejection,  however,  and  he  said 
calmly :  "  I  know  you  can  enjoy  it  all, 
tind  perhaps  it  is  so  best;  but  I  hate 
liaving  to  beard  in  this  way  hundreds  of 
well-meaning,  wrong-headed  people,  and 
to  face  the  look  of  rage  and  loathing 
with  which  they  regard  me.  I  had  a 
thousand  times  rather  not  have  to  do  it ; 
but  it  must  be  done." 


It  was  in  this  spirit  that  in  1854  he 
took  a  course  that  for  the  time  undoubt- 
edly lessened  his  general  popularity,  by 
opposing  the  Russian  war.  '  From  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life  he  had 
questioned  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  primarily  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  and  when  at  length 
that  long-slumbering  question  came  to 
issue,  the  complete  antagonism  between 
them  was  more  than  ever  revealed. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  there  befell  him 
a  calamity  whose  lingering  sliadow  over- 
cast all  his  remaining  years : 

"One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that 

throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our 

woes; 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter 

can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm,  and  auction 

no  sting." 

His  only  son,  a  youth  of  singular  prom- 
ise, and  endeared  to  him  by  every  tie  of 
pride  and  afiection,  was  suddenly  struck 
d6wn  by  illness  at  Weinheim,*where  he 
was  at  school ;  and  the  same  letter  that 
brought  intelligence  of  the  fact,  convey- 
ed also  the  tidings  of  his  death.  It  was 
long  before  the  bereaved  father  recov- 
ered from  this  heavy  blow.  By  degrees 
indeed  he  learned  resignation ;  and,  con- 
soled by  the  sympathy  of  a  numerous 
and  attached  circle  of  friends,  he  man- 
fully strove  to  battle  with  bis  grief,  and 
to  soothe  that  of  those  loved  ones  who 
needed  his  example  and  his  care. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a 
congress  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Brussels,  of  the  friends  of  international 
interchange  and  amity,  at  which  his  re- 
cent bereavement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  appear.  In  declining,  about 
the  same  period,  a  kind  invitation  from* 
friends  at  Paris,  he  alluded  with  his 
usual  unselfishness  to  the  weight  that 
hung  upon  his  own  spirits  and  those  of 
his  domestic  circle:  "We  must  throw 
upon  our  friends  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  burden  of  our  grief;  for  who  has 
not  his  own  share  of  sorrow  at  some 
period  of  his  life  to  endure  ?  The 
same  circumstance  will  prevent  me  from 
going  to  Brussels,  as  I  should  have  other- 
wise liked  to  do."  His  interest  in  the 
progress  of  opinion  was  not,  however, 
quenched  even  in  affliction.     In  the  same 
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letter  he  seemed  to  revive,  as  he  thought 
of  the  efforts  then  making  in  Belgium 
by  the  mercantile  community  there  to 
promote  the  great  cause  with  which  his 
name  was  identified  :  "  We  cannot  help 
admiring  the  noble  attitude  of  that  little 
kingdom,  in  thus  offering  its  capital  and 
its  pnblic  halls  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  kibrdred  minds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  ...  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  struck  with  the  energy  and  talent 
displayed  by  the  iron  traders  of  Belgium 
in  their  agitation.  It  seems  a  bond  fide 
movement,  in  which  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  are  taking  a  leading  part. 
The  best  thing  they  can  do  for  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  is  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple  in  their  own  country;  and  thus  set 
a  good  example  to  their  neighbors." 

The  culminating  point  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  a  minister, 
was  not  reached  until  the  famous  con- 
troversy regarding  the  lorcha,  called  the  ! 
Arrow,  the  seizure  of  whose  crew,  while  j 
bearing  the  British  flag,  in  the  Canton  ; 
river,  led. to  the  bombardment  of  the; 
town  by  Admiral  Seymour's  fleet,  and 
to  a  great  destruction  of  property  and  ' 
life.     Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  sanction 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  praised  and  thank- ' 
ed  the  English  authorities,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, in  China,  for  their   promptitude 
and  vii^or.     A  vote  of  censure,  on  the 
ground  of  inhumanity  and  needless  vio- 
lence, was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  on  the  motion  for  the  member  for ' 
the   West   Riding,   supported   by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Herbert,  a  similar  condemnation 
was  carried  in  the  Commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixteen.     Parliament  was  dis- 
solved.    The  West  Riding,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  not  again  return  the  man 
who   had  conferred  on  its  industry  so 
many    benefits,   and   he   was  asked  to 
stand   for   Huddersfield,  where,  to  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  his  friends, 
he    was    defeated    by  a    ministerialist 
whose  local  influence  was  great.     The 
current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  strong 
that   Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  were 
unseated  at  Manchester;   Messrs.  Lay- 
ard,  Miall,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  others  lost 
their  seats;  and  but  for  Mr.  Cobden's 
timely  interposition.  Sir  James  Graham 
would  have  given  way  at  Carlisle.    The 
wrons:  thus  inflicted  would," it  was  sup- 
posed, be  soon  repaired  by  some  other  | 


constituency ;  but  months  rolled  by,  and 
the  national  reproach  of  his  exclusion 
from  the  legislature  was  not  effaced.  He 
felt  that  exclusion  deeply.  In  a'letter 
addressed  to  the  writer  in  the  following 
year,  who  had  inquired  ^er  his  health 
and  pursuits  at  Dunford,  he  wrote,  in 
bitterness  of  heart,  that  ^'  He  was  learn- 
ing to  promote  the  happiness  of  pigs, 
and  to  give  them  better  food  than  they 
had  had  before ;  and  be^ad  this  encour- 
agement— that  they  conld  not  make  him 
feel  that  they  were  ungrateful."  It  was 
not  until  the  general  election  of  1869 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, being  chosen,  during  his  absence 
in  America,  member  for  Rochdale. 

Before  his  return  to  England  the  new 
Parliament  had  met ;  and  i)y  the  combi- 
nation of  parties  inaugurated  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  Lord  Derby 
and  his  friends  were  driven  from  power, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  was  again  plaoed 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Seats  m  the 
Cabinet  were  conceded  to  Lord  Russell, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  who, 
in  1858,  had  aided  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  noble  Viscount's  former  administra- 
tion by  their  votes  of  censure  on  the 
Conspiracy  Bill ;  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cobdcfn.  On 
his  arrival  at  Liverpool  be  learned  for 
the  first  time  the  administrative  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  and  received  the 
Premier's  invitation  to  join  bis  govern- 
ment. In  an  interview  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston a  few  days  afterwards,  while 
acknowledging  in  frank  and  courteous 
terms  the  value  of  the  compliment,  he 
stated  fiilly  the  reasons  why  he  felt  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  his  sense  of 
self  respect,  and  his  character  for  consist- 
ency, to  take  confidential  oflice  under 
the  man  whose  policy  he  had  always  op- 
posed as  wasteful  and  dangerous.  Lord 
Palmerston  would  have  had  him  recon- 
sider the  matter ;  but  he  declined,  saying 
that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  that  he 
thought  any  other  course  conld  only  in* 
volve  them  both  in  embarrassment  and 
ridicule.  Those  who  never  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  Cabinet  affected  to  take 
this  refusal  as  proof  that  he  was  an  im* 
practicable  man  ^ho  conld  find  fault 
with  the  work  of  others,  but  who  would 
never  himself  incur  the  responsibilities 
of  official  life.    Nothing  could  be  more 
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foreign  to  his  disposition  or  feeling  than 
snch  an  inference,  and  an  occasion  soon 
arose  for  its  disinterested  refutation  in  a 
way  equally  unexpected  and  remarkable. 
The  suggestion  having  been  publicly 
made  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  first  step 
towards  a  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
the  cultivation  of  more  intimate  ties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  would  prob- 
ably be  found  in  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden  assuring 
him  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 
Imperial  government,  and  encouraging 
him  to  urge  upon  the  English  adminis- 
tration the  expediency  of  making  the  at- 
tempt.   After  due  reflection  he  resolved 
to   ao  BO.      Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  into  his  views,  and 
authorized  him  to  visit  Paris,  using  his 
own  discretion  in  feeling  his  way  with 
those  in  authority  there,  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  so  desirable  an  object.     Ac- 
oompanied  by  his  family,  he  took  up  his 
residence  for  the  winter  in  the  French 
capital,  and  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  IIL 
For  some  time  little  progress  was  made. 
The  wall  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition and  protection  looked  higher  and 
more  hard  to  scale  when  near  its  base 
than  it  had  done  at  a  distance.    Men  like 
M.  Rouher  and  M.  Fould  appreciated  the 
importance,  moral  and  material,  of  mul- 
tiplying ties  of  reciprocal  profit  between 
t;he   two  nations;    but   others,  holding 
eqaal  or  higher  political  rank,  dissented 
Irom  them,  and  discountenanced  as  far 
38  in  them  lay  the  project  of  a  treaty. 
"Weeks  were   consumed  in  preliminafy 
cliscussions ;  and  in  weariness  of  spirit, 
the  untitled,  unsalaried,  and  unpreten- 
t^ioas  plenipotentiary  of  England  often- 
times  was  ready  to  despair.     He  was 
supported,  however,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to 
accomplish  an  unmixed  good,  and  by  the 
noble  ambition  of  showing  that,  without 
l>eing  disciplined  in  diplomatic  forms,  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  might  be  its  best 
diplomatist. 

One  evening,  on  his  return  home,  he 
'  asked  a  friend  whom  he  found  awaiting 
him,  whether  he  could  guess  in  whose 
company  he  had  spent  the  last  hour. 
**  You  must  keep  it  a  secret,"  he  said, 
laughing ;  "  by  which  I  mean  that  you 


must  really  tell  nobody.    For  although, 
as  you  know,  I  hate  mysteries,  it  would 
make  me  very  uncomfortable  if  the  thing 
were  talked  of."  His  companion  guessed 
in  vain,  and  was  at  last  told  that  the  vol- 
unteer envoy  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor.     Strange  to  say,  a  rumor 
of  the  fact  ran  through  the  clubs  and 
cafes  the  same  night ;  and  his  confidant 
being  questioned  on  the  point,  could  hit 
upon  no  more  innocent  way  of  throwing 
public  curiosity  off  the  scent,  than  by 
suggesting  gravely  that  the  blunderer 
who  had  watched  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud 
might  have  mistaken  Lord   Brougham 
for  Mr.   Cobden.      It  is  not,   perhaps, 
surprising     that     he    was    not    proof 
against  the  fascination  of  manner  and  of 
calm  indomitable  will  that  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  creation,  and  still 
more  to  the  consolidation,  of  all  but  un- 
limited power  in  the  present  ruler  of 
France.     The  interview  had   been  de- 
sired by  his  Majesty ;  and  it  was  valued 
at  the  moment  by  the  ardent  Free  Tra- 
der, not  as  a  compliment  to  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  earned,  6ut  as  the 
expression  of  a  sagacious  wish  to  be  fur- 
ther informed  by  competent  authority 
how  the  revenue  of  a  country  might  be 
secured  with  lightened  taxation,  and  how 
the  wages  of  labor  might  be  enhanced 
while  invested  capital,  long  used  to  the 
artificial   shelter    and   forcing  -  beds  of 
prote*ction,  was  exposed  to  the  all  -  pene- 
trating breath  of  free  competition.     Be- 
sides the  political  hazard  attendant  on 
any  failure   of  a  financial   experiment, 
Napoleon  IH.  had,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  position,  to  incur  the  greatest  amount 
of  personal   responsibility-^we   had  al- 
most said  peril — in  the  matter.     No  one 
believed,  and  no  one  could  be  made  to 
believe,  that  the  idea  of  revolutionizing 
the  commercial  system  df  France  origi- 
nated with  any  minister  or  any  party  in 
or  out  of  doors.     What  Turgot  had  so 
memorably  tried  and  failed  to  do  in  the 
days  of  Legitimate  Absolutism,   there 
was  no  man  who  would  venture  oflicially 
to  recommend  under  the  new  order  of 
things.     Republicans  and  Constitution- 
alists had  always  been  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  the  theory  of  trade ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  First  Empire  all  seemed 
to  bar  the  way.     The  compact  weight 
of  vested  interests  lay  heavily  in  one 
scale ;  and  there  was  little  of  any  weight 
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in  the  other  but  a  conviction  of  truth 
and  right  and  policy  in  the  mind  of  the 
taciturn  and  undemonstrative  sovereign. 
What  must  have  been  the  incisive  force, 
unaided  and  self-adequate,  that  wrought 
in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  Emperor's 
such  a  conviction  !  What  would  we  not 
give  for  a  snatch  of  that  first  conversa- 
tion, to  be  followed  up  in  due  time  by 
others  of  dike  import,  between  two  men 
so  utterly  and  intensely  opposite  in  their 
ways  of  thought  and  action  !  On  more 
than  one  occasion  invitations  to  the  Im- 
perial table  were  proffered,  and  a  wish 
was  intimated  through  the  proper  quar- 
ter that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  might  be 
included  among  the  autumnal  guests  at 
Compi^gne.  But  the  repugnance  to 
court  ceremony  and  state  of  every  kind 
was  too  inveterate  to  be  overcome.  He 
had  never  been  recognized  as  worthy  of 
such  honor  in  his  own  country,  he  said, 
and  how  could  he  accept  it  therefore  in 
another?  Lest  his  refusal  should  in  any 
sense  be  taken  amiss,  he  supplemented 
his  political  apology  with  one  on  the 
score  of  health,  which  he  pleaded  as 
disabling  him  from  enjoying  just  then 
the  excitement  of  so  luxurious  and  glit- 
tering a  sphere. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  was  beset 
with  applications  for  his  name  and  in- 
fluence in  the  promotion  of  joint-stock 
companies  of  various  kinds.     Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  letters  from  sanguine 
projectors,  offering  him  directorships  in  j 
their  promisful  undertakings,  with  the] 
usual  guarantee  against  loss,  and  upon  I 
any  terms   as  to   shares    he    chose  to  ! 
name.     His  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
himself,  to  lys  character  as  the  represent-  j 
ative  of  his  country,  and  to  the  cause  j 
he  had  in  hand,  rendered  it  impossible  j 
that  he  should  entertain  any  of  these  pro- 1 
posals.      He   referred   them  all   to   his  i 
friend  Mr.  Ellison,  with  whom  an  inti-  j 
macy  of  many  years  had  begotten  con-  i 
fidence  the  most  completely  unreserved ;  ' 
and  by  him  they  were  generally  answer- ; 
ed.      Ordinary   speculators    were    thus 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  were  heard  of  by 
him  no  more,  his  friend's  position  as  a 
banker  in  Paris  enabling  him  to  discrim- 
inate in  what  terms  each  of  the  various 
applications  ought  most  fitly  to  be  de-  ■ 
clined.  There  were  some  whose  imposing  i 
air  and  provoking  tone  of  blenfaisance  j 
disturbed  for  the  moment  the  negotia- 1 


tor's  equanimity.     One  day  he  received 
a  courteous  but  somewhat  condescend- 
ing intimation,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  adventurers  of  the  day  intended 
to  call  on  him  on  the  morrow,  with  the 
view  of  laying  before  him  a  forthcoming 
scheme  of  more  than  ordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  which,  in  the  slang  of  the 
Bourse,  would  be  found  to  present  feat- 
ures of   peculiar   importance  to  those 
who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
connected  with  it.    Mr.  Cobden  request- 
ed his  confidential  adviser  to  be  present 
at  the  interview,  which  the  latter  de- 
clined upon  the  ground  that  his  doing 
so  would  probably  prove  a  restraint,  and 
would  consequently  lead  only  to  a  sec- 
ond visit  or  a  correspondence,  both  of 
which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid.    But 
he  consented  to  be  within  reach  should 
anything  .  occur  rendering  reference  to 
him  necessary.    At  the  hour  appointed, 
the  subtle  weaver  of  golden  dreams  ap- 
peared, bowed  benignantly  to  the  un- 
worldly wise  diplomatist,  whose  single- 
heartedness  he  probably  pitied,  while  he 
thought  it  might  be  turned  to  account  as 
a  cutwater  for  the  gorgeous  and  heavy- 
laden  barge  he  was  about  to  launch ;  and, 
having  seated  himself  and  thrown  open 
his  furred' pelisse,  he  began  bis  revela- 
tions in  the  customary  strain.     His  host 
listened   with  ill-concealed  impatience, 
and  eventually  cut  short  the  interview 
by  unconditionally  refusing  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  stating  his 
opinion  that,  if  any  public  man  in  France 
or  England  lent  his  sanction   to   the 
speculation,  he  would  be  guilty  of  com- 
plicity in  something  little  short  of  swin- 
dling.   The  scheme,  however,  was  too 
splendid  to  be  abandoned.    It  did  not 
fail;  but  not  very  long  afterwards  its 
author  did,   under  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to   litigation  in   many  ways 
remarkable.    When  informed  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, Mr.  Cobden  only  remarked 
that  he  had  sometimes  regretted  not 
having  kept  his  temper  a  little  lonser  at 
the  interview  above  described,  lor  he 
should  have  liked  to  know  the  price  at 
which  the  fellow  had  ^'  valued  his  hon- 
esty." 

One  letter  only  out  of  a  great  nnmber 
that  now  lie  before  us  we  shall  give  in 
eoUenso,  Some  temptations  are  irresisti- 
ble. Is  not  this  one?  He  had  prom- 
ised Mr.  Ellison  to  let  him  know  the 
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moment  the  Treaty  was  actually  signed. 
There  had  been  many  delays,  and  to  the 
last  some  misgivings.  At  length  it  was 
a  great  fact  accomplished  ;  and  the  haste 
of  joy  is  obvious  in  the  wording  of  the 
following  note : 

[**  Private.]  " 23d  January,  1860. 

**Mv  DEAR  Sir:  The  Treaty  is  signed,  and 
will,  I  hope,  in  a  few  years  change  and  im- 
prove the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  I  have  lost  no  time,  according  to 
promise,  in  giving  you  this  information. 
"  Believe  me, 

**  M.  Maurice  Ellison."  "  Cobden. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  recalling 
now  the  forebodings  of  failure,  and  the 
thwartings  of  faction  and  folly  on  our 
own  side  of  the  Channel,  which  had  be- 
set every  step  of  the  protracted  negotia- 
tion. Even  after  the  Treaty  was  signed, 
there  were  many  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press  who  strove  to  depreciate  its 
importance,  and  to  misrepresent  it  as  a 
departure  fropi  true  economic  principle. 
The  public  judgment,  however,  was  not 
disturbed  by  these  cavillings,  and  the 
tangible  proofs  of  the  worth  of  the  new 
international  compact  became  month 
after  month  more  and  more  incontesta- 
ble in  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
acknowledging  the  obligation  which 
Mr.  Cobden  had  conferred  oh  the  coun- 
try and  the  Government,  felicitously  no- 
ted the  rare  fortune  which,  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  years,  had  a  second  time 
enabled  the  same  man  to  render  a  signal 
and  splendid  service  to  the  State.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  permitted  by  the  Queen 
to  offer  a  baronetcy  and  the  rank  of 
Privy  Councillor  to  Mr.  Cobden,  as 
some  recompense  for  that  service,  but 
he  would  have  none ;  and,  with  his  ac- 
customed gentleness  and  absence  of 
wordy  egotism,  he  begged  that  he  might 
be  excused.  Among  the  many  congrat- 
ulations from  eminent  persons  abroad, 
came  one  especially  cordial,  both  on  po- 
litical and  personal  grounds,  from  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  who,  when  in  Europe. 
had  entered  fully  into  Mr.  Cobden's  anxi- 
ety to  allay  international  feelings  of  dis- 
trust, and  his  unbelief  in  the  danger  of 
French  invasion.  "I  am  happy,"  he 
wrote,*  "in  your  true  success.  You 
are  the  great  volunteer^  with  something 
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in  your  hand  better  than  a  musket 
This  Commercial  Treaty  seems  like  a 
harbinger  of  glad  tidings.  Let  that  get 
into  full  operation,  and  the  war  system 
must  be  discontinued." 

The  following  winter  and  spring  he 
spent  at  Algiers,  for  the  bent^tit  of  his 
health.  He  had  become  of  late  years 
more  susceptible  of  cold,  which  affected 
him  with  loss  of  voice,  and  at  times  with 
difficulty  of  breathing.  In  the  charming 
climate  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  he  eluded  for  the  time 
the  attacks  of  his  only  enemy ;  and  en- 
joyed that  best  of  material  blessings  — 
the  unconsciousness  of  physical  weakness. 
He  seemed,  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
May,  1861,  to  have  grown  young  again. 

His  correspondence,  like  his  conversa- 
tion, at  this  period  was  full  of  solicitude 
about  the  course  of  events  in  America, 
and  the  consequences  to  Europe.  An 
anti-slavery  President  had  been  electcyil, 
and  the  civil  war  had  begun.  From  the 
outset  he  avowed  his  conviction  that 
the  geographical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  separation  between  North  and  South 
would  prove  insurmountable.  The  West- 
ern States,  he  thought,  would  never 
agree  to  leave  the  gates  of  their  export 
trade,  as  he  termed  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississijypi,  in  hands  that  might  at  any 
time  be  hostile.  He  knew  from  personal 
acquaintance,  that  communities  living  by 
agriculture  were  less  likely  to  be  soon 
depressed  by  the  financial  changes  inci- 
dent to  civil  war  than  their  brethren  of 
the  seaboard.  He  regarded  President 
Lincoln  as  the  impersonation  of  their  in- 
domitable will,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
they  would  persist  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  until  the  overmatched  Con- 
federates were  exhausted.  The  proposal 
of  the  French  government  to  ouj-s  for 
joint  intervention  he  strongly  disap- 
proved, not  only  on  general  grounds  of 
principle,  but  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  would  fail.  It  would  be  impossible,  as 
he  conceived,  to  transport  across  the 
ocean  any  force  capable  of  coercing  the 
United  States  into  separation.  The  im- 
provements made  in  the  munitions  of 
war  tended  greatly,  in  his  view,  to 
strengthen  those  who  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive against  assault  from  a  distant  ene- 
my. The  engines  of  warfare  had  become 
so  vast  and  so  complicated  in  their  ap- 
pliances, that  they  were  not  easily  con- 
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veyed  for  a  long  distance  from  home. 
This  wa8,  he  thought,  a  salutary  tenden- 
cy in  human  affairs,  as  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed "  that  they  who  fought  on  their 
own  soil  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
right,  than  they  who  went  far  away 
from  home  to  find  a  battle-field." 

He  sympathized  intensely  with  the 
sufferings  of  Lancashire,  and  pleaded 
hard,  though  long  in  vain,  that  the  fac- 
tory hands  should  by  timely  measures 
be  saved  from  sinking  to  the  level  of 
pauperism  before  receiving  public  aid. 
In  this  as  in  other  instances  his  wise 
counsel  was  disregarded,  until  many  of 
the  evils  it  would  have  averted  had  been 
realized  ;  and  then  the  truth,  officially  re- 
discovered, was  tardily  confessed,  and  its 
demands  conceded. 

But  we  must  bring  'Our  recollections 
to  a  close.  His  last  speech  in  public 
was  addressed  to  his  constituents  at 
Rochdale  early  in  November,  1864.  The 
weather  was  inclement  and  the  place  of 
meeting  cold.  He  spoke  at  greater 
length  than  usual  on  the  various  topics 
of  the  day;  and  after  the  excitement 
and  exertion  were  over  he  felt  a  chill 
which  he  was  unable  for  many  hours  to 
shake  off.  He  returned  to  Dunford, 
and,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian, hardly  lefl  his  house  for  the  three 
ensuing  months.  When  the  proposal 
was  made  in  Parliament,  however,  to 
vote  large  sums  of  money  for  fortifica- 
tions in  Canada,  his  desire  to  take  part 
in  opposing  the  scheme  outweighed  all 
considerations  of  prudence  ;  and  on  one 
of  the  coldest  days  of  the  coldest  March 
within  our  recollection  he  came  to  town. 
The  conpequences  of  that  fatal  journey 
are  well  known.  After  a  few  days'  suf- 
fering he  sunk  to  rest,  his  life  -  work 
done — such  work  as  few  in  any  age  or 
country  have  been  good  and  great 
enough  to  do. 
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If  ever  political^  geogoiphical,  statis- 
tical, and  commercial  ignorance  were  ex- 
hibiied  in  all  its  mischievousness — if 
ever  to  that  ignorance  national  inter**st 
were  sacrificed — it  was  by  the  treaties 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 


leon the  First,  as  settled  by  the  so-called 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Those  indeed 
were  the  days  when  it  was  no  disgrace 
for  a  great  English  statesman  to  believe 
that  Demerara  was  an  island  ;  for  Par- 
liament to  declare  that  aH)ank-note  and 
a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea 
in  gold,  which  sold  for  more  than  thirty 
shillings  in  the  public  market ;  when 
rotten  boroughs  were  proclaimed  the 
strongholds  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  the  whole  theory  of  trade  was  to 
keep  our  neighbors  poor  in  order  to» 
make  ourselves  rich.  Those  were  the 
days  in  which  our  plenipotentiaries 
dreamed  that  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  ^West  Indies  were  of  greater 
value  to  us 'than  those  of  the  East, 
and  that  it  was  a  sagacious  bargain  to 
surrender  the  grand  archipelago  of  the 
Oriental  world  if  we  could  only  secure 
the  unhealthy  swamps  and  sands  of 
what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brit- 
ish Guyana.  The  cession  was  made, 
and  we  may  now  inquire  if  Netherlands 
India,  with  a  population  of  thirty  mill- 
ions, and  under  a  selfish  system  of  colo- 
nial policy,  gives  a  gross  revenue  of 
eight  millions  sterling  to  the  Dutch, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  to  the 
natives,  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the 
world  at  Targe,  if  a  generous  and  enlight- 
ened free  trade  policy  had  extended  its 
benignant  infiuences  to  regions  the  most 
fertile,  to  races  the  most  teachable,  and 
to  a  central  geographical  position  with- 
out a  parallel  ?  In  the  progress  of  time^ 
and  under  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
glorious  results  which  have  accompanied 
the  emancipation  of  Great  Britam  and 
some  of  her  colonies  from  ancient  com- 
mercial thraldom,  there  has  been  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  formerly 
imposed,  some  diminution  of  the  distrust 
and  jealousy  with  which  the  presence  of 
"  intrusive  strangers  "  has  been  regarded 
by  the  Hollanders.  Happily,  the  pro- 
tecting is  generally  less  potent  than  the 
invading  influence ;  there  are  interests 
more  powerful  than  laws,  there  are 
forces  which  break  down  all  barriers, 
there  are  wants  that  will  be  supplied  in 
spite  of  all  prohibitions ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally found  that  the  wisest  legislation 
is  to  give  the  earliest  sanction  and  au- 
thority to  that  policy  which,  represent- 
ing the  general  good ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
familiar  to  the  Dutch,  To*$  nut  van 
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tAlgemeen^  is,  in  the  field  of  economy, 
•8  certain  to  prevail  in  the  end  as  is 
philosophical  truth  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  science. 

There  are  few  raonarchs  in  the  East  or 
West  who  are  the  possessors  of  so  much 
power  and  the  objects  of  so  much  rev- 
erence as  the  Viceroy  of  the  Dutch  In- 
dian archipelago.  As  regards  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  he  rules,  the 
nnmber  of  the  population,  the  amount  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  his  sway  is  far 
more  ample  than  that  of  his  master  at 
the  Hague,  and  his  field  of  usefulness 
beyond  all  comparison  wider.  For 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  British  India, 
the  snpreme  authority  is  concentrated  at 
home,  the  practical  government  —  the 
government  which  most  nearly  concerns 
the  aboriginal  races  —  is  dependent  on 
the  aptitudes  of  the  local  functionary. 
The  broad  outlines  of  a  theory  of  admin- 
istration may  be  laid  down  in  Europe, 
but  it  13  their  application  to  circum- 
stances in  Asia  with  which  the  people 
have  most  to  do.  A  good  ruler  with  a 
bad  system  may  create  more  happiness, 
and  prevent  more  misery,  than  under  a 
good  system  will  be  brought  about  by  a 
bad  ruler ;  and  it  is  especially  in  remote 
regions  that  '*  whatever  is  best  admin  is 
tared  is  best,"  while  it  often  fails  to  be 
true  that  *'  whatever  is  best  is  best  ad- 
ministered." If  it  be  difficult  for  Eng- 
land to  furnish  to  her  Oriental  presiden- 
des  an  adequate  supply  of  able  and 
trustworthy  European  functionaries, 
Holland  is  still  less  capable  of  doing 
so;  and  the  wretched  condition  of  many 
parts  of  her  dependencies  shows  how 
very  differently  the.  same  principles  of 
legislation  are  dealt  with  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  how  unlike  are  their  results. 

External  marks  of  respect  for  the 
presence  of  the  Governor-General  are 
rigidly  exacted,  and  indeed  have  become 
habitual  amon^  the  people.  Even  the 
Chinese — who  m  their  own  country  gen- 
erally avoid  showing  any  regard  for  the 
passage  of  a  mandarin,  except  by  run- 
ning away  from  the  lictors  who  an- 
nounce his  advent — the  Chinese  in  Java 
join  in  the  general  salutations  and  pros- 
trations. Every  other  carriage  stops 
when  that  of  the  Governor  goes  by ; 
equestrians  descend  from  their  horses  till 
his  Excellency  has  moved  on  ;  and  the  j 
Hollanders  extort  from  the  Javanese  an  I 


exhibition  of  constant  deference.  The 
natives  have,  in  fact,  two  distinct  lan- 
guages— one  (the  ceremonial)  used  to 
the  aristocracy  ;  another  (the  vulgar) 
employed  among  and  towards  the  peo- 
ple. A  traveller  is  struck  with  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  word  "  Tuan," 
which  implies  the  relationship  of  master 
to  slave,  in  the  phrases  addressed  by  de- 
pendents to  those  of  superior  rank,  and 
with  the  general  disposition  of  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers  to  exact,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Javanese  to  pay,  those  marks 
of  submission  which  had  their  origin  in 
ancient  habits,  among  the  subject  many, 
of  dependence,  and  of  despotism  among 
the  privileged  few. 

The  Dutch  have  generally  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  harsh  and  severe  colonial 
rulers,  and  have  been  in  this  respect  un- 
favorably contrasted  with  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese;  but  these  latter  have 
always  associated  missionary  with  com- 
mercial objects,  and  the  zealous  monk 
has  been  the  invariable  companion  of  the 
military  conqueror  and  the  adventurous 
merchant.  These  ecclesiastics  sharing 
the  power,  and  to  some  extent  directing 
the  policy  of  the  invader,  have  been  the 
protectors  of  those  whom  it  was  their 
object  to  conciliate  and  to  convert.  But 
the  Hollander  had  no  thought  other  than 
that  of  pecuniary  benefit ;  it  was  a  habit 
with  him,  and,  indeed,  almost  a  law,  to 
leave  the  rites  and  the  religions  of  the 
infidels  unmolested.  Not  only  were  they 
unwilling  to  meddle  with  matters  of 
faith  themselves,  but  they  absolutely  in- 
terdicted the  intrusion  of  Christian 
teaching  by  the  missionaries  of  other 
nations.  One  of  the  ableA  men  with 
whom  I  came  into  communication  in  the 
East  informed  me  that  he  had  found  in 
two  Arabic  words — Kitab  (the  Book), 
and  Kesmet  (fate) — the  most  potent  and 
available  instruments  of  authority  among 
the  Javanese,  who  are  generally  passion- 
ate professors  of  Mohammedanism.  As  in 
China  I  have  seen  a  controversy  instant- 
ly settled  and  a  desired  object  accom- 
plished by  a  happy  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  their  great  sage,  so  a  verse 
from  the  Koran,  or  a  fit  reiference  to  the 
decrees  of  inevitable  destiny,  has  often 
been  of  more  avail  than  the  force  of  arras 
or  the  terrors  of  law.  The  first  Napo- 
leon understood  this,  and  his  addresses 
to  the  Mussulmans  in  Egypt  exercised  a 
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marvellons  fascination  apon  the  fanati- 
cal population ;  nor  has  the  present  Em- 
peror of  France  been  unobservant  of  the 
mighty  influence  which  an  avowed  sym- 
pathy with  Arab  theology  would  create 
and  command,  and  his  most  remarkable 
Algerian  proclamations  are  impregnated 
with  the  tone,  temper,  and  phraseology 
of  Islamism. 

In  other  respects  the  Hollanders,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  almost  always  too  se 
verely  judged  and  condemned.  They  have 
been  deemed  cold,  unamiable,  and  even  in- 
hospitable, inaccessible  to  strangers,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  own  nationality. 
The  sentence  is  not  deserved,  and  would 
never  have  been  passed  by  any  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  really  knowing  the 
general  character  of  the  people.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  eminently  social,  cord- 
ial, and  warm-hearted.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  more  abounding  in 
works  of  charity,  nor  in  which  institu- 
tions for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  for 
the  diminution  of  crime,  for  the  disper- 
sion of  ignorance,  and  the  diff*usion  of 
instruction,  are  so  various  and  so  numer- 
ous. But  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  is  an 
all-important  introduction  to  the  ameni- 
ties and  courtesies  of  domestic  life.  In 
the  aristocratic  classes  French  is  uni- 
versally understood,  but  never  used  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity.  The  wealth- 
iest burgomaster,  the  most  influential 
official,  is  as  proud  of  the  literature  and 
language  of  Holland  as  is  any  Parisian 
of  bis  French,  any  Spaniard  of  his  Cas- 
tilian,or  any  Italian  of  his  Tuscan  tongue. 
The  man  who  can  answer  "  Ja  toelP^  to 
the  inquiry  "  Gij  spreekt  HoUandsch  .^'* 
is,  if  in  othei*  respects  worthy,  sure  of  the 
most  friendly  reception  into  Dutch  so- 
ciety; and  once  admitted  there,  a  uni- 
versal welcome  awaits  the  stranger. 

And  if  this  is  true  in  the  European 
Netherlands,  it  is  still  more  markedly  so 
in  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  a  visit  of 
many  weeks,  and  traversing  the  island 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  scarcely 
ever  happened  to  us  to  enter  an  inn  or  a 
post  -  house,  unless  for  the  change  of 
worses ;  and  the  hospitalities,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  not  only  most  generous, 
but  sometimes  superfluous,  especially 
when  our  arrival  had  been  anticipated 
by  our  hosts.  Among  the  native  rulers 
there  was  frequently  an  ostentatious 
dbplay  of  luxury,  accompanied  by  an 


expression  of  regret  that  more  could  not 
be  done,  and  a  request  that  our  visits 
should  be  protracted  in  order  that  prep- 
arations might  be  made  for  hunting 
and  shooting  expeditions,  and  for  theat- 
rical and  other  displays.  On  one  oc- 
casion we  were  invited  to  be  present  at 
a  marriage  ceremony,  performed  by  the 
Mohammedan  priesthood  in  a  family  of 
rank,  and  saw  for  a  few  minutes  the 
veil  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
richly  -  dressed  bride,  who  appeared 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and 
whose  conjugal  duties  were  explained 
to  her  in  the  language  of  the  t^oran. 
The  manner  of  life  is  very  varied  among 
the  Dutch  residents.  Sonie  have  pre- 
served all  the  simplicity  of  ancient  days, 
the  women  taking  not  only  a  directing 
but  an  active  and  manipulatipg  part  in 
the  management  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
household.  The  delicate  china  ware 
and  the  bright  silver  plate  are  not 
committed  to  the  custody  of  servants, 
but  carefully  taken  from  their  recesses, 
and  restored  thither  again,  after  proper 
cleansing,  by  the  delicate  hands  of  the 
Huisvromo,  It  is  not  uncommop  for  a 
lady  to  call  attention  to  some  JLekJcer- 
spjjs,  prepared  by  her  own  special  self 
in  honor  of  her  guests.  But  such  usages 
arc  gradually  abandoned.  Xa  cuisine 
de  Paris  invades  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  culinary  artistes  who,  on 
their  French  reputations,  have  made 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  far 
East  would  form  a  curious  and  copions 
addendum  to  the  history  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  times. 

A  more  important  invasion,  however, 
than  that  of  French  maitres  and  batter^ 
ies  de  cuisine  is  that  of  the  Chinese,  of 
whom  hundreds  of  thousands  are  Bcat- 
tered  over  the  islands  of  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  their  less  known  subordi- 
nate dependencies.  The  governor  inform- 
ed me  that  the  annual  immigration  into 
Banka  was  five  thousand  Chinamen,  who 
replaced  an  equal  number  returning 
yearly  to  their  native  land.  The  miners 
engaged  there  in  the  production  of  tin 
are  all  Chinese,  and  by  the  labor  of  ^ye 
years  a  sufficient  competence  is  aoqutred. 
Without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  government,  the  yearly  de- 
mand is  supplied  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity ;  and  the  police  needful  to  preserve 
order  and  protect  property  are  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  same  way 
the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  ishmd  of 
Java  amounts  to  nearly  150,000.  They 
are  ruled  by  their  own  laws,  choose  their 
own  leaders,  and  seldom  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Dutch  tribunals.  There 
is  scarcely  a  Chinese  female  among  them ; 
but  they  intermarry  with  the  native 
races,  and  their  descendants  are  imbued 
with  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  their 
male  ancestors — especially  habits  of  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  economy.  The 
silent,  slow,  but  irresistible  influence  of 
a  superior  order  of  men  in  supplanting 
those  of  an  inferior  order,  physically  or 
intellectually  considered,  is  easily  trace- 
able through  all  the  insular  regions  of 
the  East.  The  lower  types  of  man  are 
gradually  disappearing  ;  of  many  of 
them,  in  a  few  generations,  not  one  will 
be  lefl.  Everywhere  there  is  a  struggle 
between  strength  and  weakness ;  but 
progress  is  the  universal  law :  the  un- 
teachable  pass  away  —  the  improvable 
are  improved  by  education  or  by  the 
intermingling  of  a  better  blood ;  inert- 
ness and  idleness  are  set  aside  by  adven- 
ture and  activity  ;  and  so  the  great  plans 
and  purposes  of  Providence  are  accom- 
plished. 

In  this  grand  mission  of  perpetually 
advancing  change,  the  Chinese  races  are 
now  performing  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  East. 
All  that  Europe  can  contribute  will  be 
the  ruling  influences  represented  by  a 
few,  whose  higher  aptitudes  for  govern- 
ment, greater  knowledge,  wider  experi- 
ence, hardier  perseverance,  with  more 
distinct  perception  of  an  end  in  view, 
and  better  adaptation  of  the  means  for 
obtaining  it,  will  originate  and  encour- 
age ameliorations  which  will  gradually 
descend  among  the  many.  The  climate 
roust  forever  exclude  European  compe- 
tition from  the  field  of  manual  toil. 
Settlers  from  temperate  regions  will 
never  be  the  actual  cultivators  of  tropi- 
cal lands,  or  do  more  than  assist  cultiva- 
tion by  the  encouragements  which  capi- 
tal, improved  machinery,  organization  of 
labor,  and  other  facilities  may  bring. 
China,  from  her  superfluous  and  suffer- 
ing, sometime*  starving,  population,  has 
poured  forth  millions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  willing  hearts  and  active  hands. 
Hitherto  the  exodus  of  the  Chinese  to 
foreign  countries  has  been  mainly  drawn 


from  two  provinces,  Kwantung  and 
Fookien,  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple having  furnished  no  contingent  to 
the  local  migration.  Till  of  late  years 
the  punishment  of  death  was  attached 
to  the  crime  of  abandoning  the  father- 
land ;  and  though  the  law,  with  all  its 
threats  and  terrors,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  forced  the  redundant 
multitude  towards  the  less  peopled  re- 
gions where  their  presence  was  equally 
valuable  and  welcome,  the  emigration 
of  Chinese  women  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prohibito- 
ry laws.  But  already  wonderful  changes 
are  at  work.  The  sanction  and  the  pro- 
tection of  authority  is  now  given  to  the 
departure  of  Chinamen  who  desire  to 
leave  their  country,  and  the  adjacency  of 
the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  has 
afforded  facilities  for  the  outgoings  of 
numerous  families,  who  seek  to  improve 
their  condition  by  settling  temporarily 
abroad — temporarily,  for  no  Chinese  will 
ever  abandon  the  central  flowery  land 
without  a  determination  to  return  to  it, 
living  or  dead.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  gone  back  after  having  realized 
competencies,  and  their  example  encou^ 
ages  others  to  follow  in  their  footstepsL 
Vessels  arrive  from  California,  Australia, 
and  other  remote  parts,  bringing  the 
coffined  corpses  of  those  whose  names 
are  to  be  associated  with  the  birth  and 
burial  places  of  their  ancestors,  and  who 
are  to  receive  from  their  descendants 
those  funeral  rites  which  are  denied  to 
wandering  spirits,  but  which  are  never 
wanting  to  honor  the  domejtio  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  If  our  colonies  have 
not  received  all  the  benefits  which  the  sup- 
plus  population  of  China  is  capable  of 
rendering  them,  it  is  from  the  want  of  ar- 
rangements for  discarding  the  worthless 
and  deteriorating  elements  which  have 
too  frequently  leavened  the  mass  with 
the  leaven  of  disorder  and  destruction. 

The  non-doings,  undoings,  and  over- 
doings  of  supreme  authority  in  the  colo- 
nies— in  other  words,  the  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission — are  generally  trace- 
able to  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people.  A 
mastery  of  the  native  language — ^not 
merely  such  as  helps  us  to  ask  for  meal 
and  drink,  to  issue  a  domestic  order,  or 
to  catch  vaguely  at  the  meaning  of  what 
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Ib  addressed  to  us — ^bnt  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  enables  us  to  think  in  the  idiom 
in  which  we  give  expression  to  the 
thought,  is  the  first  needful  element  for 
successful  rule ;  and  in  this  the  Holland- 
ers have  a  great  advantage  over  us. 
Translated  English  or  translated  Dutch 
will  be  very  imperfect  mediums  of  com- 
munication with  Indian  peoples.  The 
Mohammedan  races,  especially,  have 
their  conversations  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  phraseology  of  the  Koran,  and 
with  perpetual  references  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Prophet.  Nothing  is  more 
marked  in  Jewish  teaching  than  that 
the  name  of  God  should  be  always  rev- 
erently approached,  or  wrapped  up  in  a 
mysterious  inaccessibility;  and  among 
Christians,  frequent  appeals  to  the  God- 
head have  in  them  a  touch  of  profanity 
which  shocks  our  religious  sentiments. 
But  among  the  Mussulmans  the  name  of 
God  is  interblended  with  their  most  ha- 
bitual colloquies  :  Inshallah!  "If  Allah 
will !"  is  the  "  yes,"  the  "  so  be  it,"  the 
«  perhaps  "  of  the  Arabs.  TaUah  /  "  O 
Allah  !"  is  an  appeal  which  bursts  forth 
on  every  occasion  from  their  lips.  Wal- 
lah I  "  By  Allah  !"  is  the  oath  constant- 
ly employed  when  emphasis  is  to  be 
given  to  an  asseveration.  MashaUah  I 
^  With  Allah  !"  the  exclamation  in  the 
presence  of  anything  wonderful  or  beau- 
tiful. How  difficult  it  is  to  build  these 
novel  associations  upon  the  foundation 
of  European  education  will  be  easily 
pei'ceived.  If  the  style  be  the  man, 
much  more  is  the  language  the  people. 
The  notions  we  form  of  foreign  and 
remote  countries  are  often  very  singu- 
lar ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  they  should  re- 
semble our  own,  and  are  almost  always 
connected  with  ideas  of  inferiority.  I 
remember  being  asked  by  a  SpanisTi 
servant  whether  hens'  eggs  were  as  white 
in  England  as  they  are  in  Spain.  Noth- 
ing appears  so  incredible  to  a  native  of 
the  tropics  as  the  tale  that  we  have  wa- 
ter hard  as  a  rock,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  man.  I  was  present  when  a  cargo 
of  ice  was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  a 
port  not  far  from  the  equinoctial  line. 
The  people  looked  at  it  with  the  same 
wonder  at  first  as  they  would  have  felt 
had  they  seen  similar  masses  of  crystal. 
They  touched  it :  the  cold  was  such  as 
they  had  never  before  experienced,  and 
the  novel  sensation  filled  them  with  awe 


and  apprehension.  But  when  it  dissolved 
in  their  hands,  they  fancied  they  had  un- 
knowingly worked  a  miracle,  and  that 
some  demon  must  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mystery.  Descriptions  of 
snow,  frost,  ice,  and  winter  scenery  have 
a  singular  attraction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
hot  regions.  These  are  to  them  the  very 
romance  of  nature.  In  my  travels  in  the 
interior  of  Java,  I  met  with  a  most  ac- 
complished lady,  who  was  burning  with 
a  desire,  about  to  be  gratified,  of  visiting 
Europe.  "  And  now  tell  me  of  all  you 
hope  to  see;  from  what  do  you  expect 
to  receive  the  greatest  pleasure  ? " 
"  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  a  forest  without 
leaves !"  To  her,  the  everlasting  green 
of  the  tropical  woods  had  become  intol- 
erably monotonous ;  but  qo  doubt  the 
experience  of  a  freezing  northern  winter 
would  bring  back  dear  remembrances  of 
tropical  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
even  as  an  Icelander  travelling  in  our 
temperate  climate  once  said  to  me, 
"How  can  you  live  without  seas,  or 
snows,  or  storms  ?" 

The  Government  P/ost-horse  service 
is  admirably  conducted  in  Java.  The 
horses,  though  small,  are  fleet,  and  the 
vehicles  employed  well  adapted  to  their 
duties.  The  main  roads  are  for  the 
most  part  in  excellent  order.  I  am  not 
aware  ot  the  extent  of  accommodation  pro 
vided  for  ordinary  travellers,  but  in  my 
own  case,  occupying  an  official  position, 
and  accompanied  as  I  was  by  an  aide-' 
de-camp  of  the  Governor-General — who 
was  my  guide  and  introducer — we  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  courteous  and  some- 
times even  costly  attentions  not  easily 
forgotten.  On  landing  at  Batavia,  a 
light  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  palace, 
to  which  six  little  frisky  ponies  were 
attached,  and  which,  conducted  by  two 
postillions,  set  ofi^  full  gallop  on  the  up- 
ward road  to  Beutenzorg,  "Beyond 
care,"  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital 
After  less  than  six  hours'  journey,  al- 
ways on  the  ascent,  we  were  deposited, 
after  one  interruption,  at  the  delightiiil 
country  abode  of  the  ruler  of  Nether- 
lands India.  Tropical  regions  have 
marvellous  attractions ;  many  have  wit- 
nessed the  beauty  and  glory  of  jthe  veg- 
etable world  where  heavy  rains,  and 
scorching  suns,  and  feracions  soil  have 
contributed  to  its  development ;  bat  the 
Beutenzorg  park  stands  oat  preeminent 
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in  magnificence — ^botanical  science  having 
turned  to  the  best  account  the  noble  raw 
materials  which  the  neighboring  regions 
afford  in  such  superfluous  abundance. 
The  mountain  torrents  pour  down  their 
loud  music  in  harmony  with  the  general 
grandeur,  and  throw  off  refreshing 
water-drops  on  the  trees  and  bushes  by 
the  sides  of  the  streams. 

The  improved  state  of  the  roads  in 
Java  is  greatly  attributable  to  a  strong 
minded,  but  tierce  and  despotic  ruler, 
Marshal  Daandels,  who  was  the  gover- 
nor-general during  the  Bonapartean  sov- 
ereignty. Travelling  once  in  the  interi- 
or, we  reached  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
mountain,  and  our  horses  having  been 
detached  from  the  carriage,  six  buffaloes 
were  brought  forward  and  harnessed,  in 
order  that  the  vehicle  might  be  dragsjed 
up  the  steep  and  rugged  road.  That 
such  a  road  should  ever  have  been  project- 
ed seemed  strange:  that  human  effort 
should  have  accomplished  the  work  was 
stranger  still.  We  were  told  that  about 
eighty  years  ago,  when  on  one  of  his  am- 
bulatory visits  to  this  district,  Daandels 
found  his  progress  arrested  by  one  of 
these  mountain  barriers,  which  seem  per- 
emptorily to  say,  "No  farther!"  The 
Governor-General  called  the  native  chiefs 
of  the  neighborhood  into  his  presence — 
they  were  six  in  number  —  and  he  told 
them  that  he  should  return  in  six  months, 
and  then  expected  to  cross  the  mountain 
in  his  state  carriage.  They  answered, 
**  the  thing  was  impossible  ;  anything 
that  could  be  done,  should  be  done, 
but  a  road  over  the  mountain  was  out 
of  the  question."  Daandels  answered, 
"  Well !  what  I  can  do  is  this— and  this 
I  will  do — half  way  up  the  mountain  I 
will  have  six  gallowses  erected,  one  for 
each  of  you ;  and  if  on  this  day  six 
months,  on  my  return  hither,  I  do  not 
find  the  road  made,  and  so  made  that  my 
carriage  can  pass  safely  over  it,  you  six 
gentlemen  will  be  suspended  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders."  The  road  was  made ; 
and  a  slow  and  heavy  work  it  is  even 
now  for  the  buffaloes  to  pull  a  vehicle 
np  the  acclivity. 

Another  of  Daandel's  deeds  was  even 
more  refnarkable.  He  insisted  on  a  gen- 
eral prostration  in  his  presence.  Every 
person  on  foot  was  ordered  to  kneel 
when  he  passed ;  every  person  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage  to  stop  and  alight, 


in  order  to  salute  him.  He  published  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  no  person 
whatever  should  be  excused  from  these 
prostrations,  and  that  their  neglect 
would  subject  the  offender  to  a  flogging 
in  the  public  marketplace.  The  order 
was  disobeyed  by  a  member  of  his  own 
council.  He  was  seized  and  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  which  had 
been  denounced  on  all  offenders.  The 
following  day  this  exasperated  function- 
ary invited  all  his  friends  to  dinner.  He 
told  the  tale  of  his  ignominy — notorious 
then  to  the  whole  community — and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "And  now  I  have  a 
toast  to  propose — Death  to  General  Da- 
andels!" No  doubt  it  was  the  outburst 
of  desperation.  The  next  morning  a 
message  came  from  the  Governor-Gener- 
al, commanding  the  presence  of  the  of- 
fender to  a  dinner  at  the  Palace.  Many 
guests  were  summoned  to  attend.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  soup  tureen. 
When  the  party  wefe  seated,  the  Gov- 
ernor rose,  and  said  :  "  You  proposed  a 
toast  yesterday."  "  I  did ;  the  toast 
was  —  Death  to  General  Daandels!" 
"  You  are  a  courageous  fellow,  at  least, 
and  have  told  the  honest  truth,  for  which 
I  honor  you.  Now  take  off  the  cover  of 
that  soup  tureen.  Two  pistols  are  there : 
one  is  loaded,  the  other  is  not.  Had  you 
tergiversated,  I  meant  that  you  should 
draw  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  the  trig- 
gers should  have  been  pulled  while  we 
were  standing  opposite  one  another  at 
the  table.  But  give  me  your  hand.  Let 
there  be  mutual  forgiveness.  From 
henceforth  we  are  friends."  Whether 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
mutual  stains  were  becomingly  wiped 
away  by  the  tendered  and  accepted  rec- 
onciliation, may  be  a  question  for  casu- 
ists in  a  court  of  honor.  It  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  shoot  your  enemy,  with  the  coun- 
ter-chance of  being  yourself  shot  by  him, 
would  be  a  compeftsation  for  the  outrage 
of  a. public  flogging.  The  inquiry  was 
not  unfrequently  made,  "What  would 
you  have  done  ?"  to  which  it  seemed  an 
appropriate  answer,  "  When  such  a  con- 
tingency shall  occur,  and  I  am  called  to 
occupy  either  of  the  personal  positions,  I 
will  come  to  a  decision;  meanwhile  the 
proR  and  the  cons  may  be  fairly  discuss- 
ed." It  is  not  the  less  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  rule  of  such  gover- 
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nors-general  as  Marshal  Daandels  in  any 
colony  representing  European  civiliza- 
tion has  passed  away. 

The  materials  for  studying  the  power 
and  the  produce  of  volcanic  action  are 
found,  perhaps,  in  greater  variety,  ex- 
tent, and  abundance  in  Java,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  known  world.  All  the 
mountains  bear  the  evidence  of  those 
awful  agitations  which  force  their  way 
from  the  earth's  centre  to  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  become  the  safety-valves  in 
their  ordinary  normal  action,  or  record 
the  terrible  explosions  when  that  action 
is  insufficient  to  give  vent  to  the  fierce 
and  fiery  element  which  rests  or  rages 
under  the  crust  of  our  terrestrial  sphere. 
Not  at  the  top  of  the  Tenyer  mountain, 
but  along  its  sides,  and  at  a  fluctuating 
elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet,  we  pass- 
ed, on  our  way  from  Samarang  to  Soura- 
baya,  through  a  crater  of  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  having  on  each  side  va- 
rious rugged  elevanons ;  the  floor  being 
sometimes  hard  and  rocky,  sometimes 
wavy  like  the  tidal  sands,  and  sometimes 
BO  loose  as  to  make  progress  difl[icult. 
The  natives-speak  of  the  mountain  with 
reverence,  one  of  its  volcanic  peaks  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Bramah — a  name  which, 
though  of  Hindoo  origin,  is  associated 
with  feelings  of  terror  in  even  the  minds 
of  the  Mussulmans.  In  Java,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  oriental  world,  the  new 
faiths  which  have  been  introduced  by 
foreign  invaders  or  settlers,  whether 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Buddhist, 
are  all  tainted  with  the  phraseology,  and 
invested  with  the  superstitions,  even  of 
pre-historic  times. 

The  mud  lakes  fling  up  vast  volumes  of 
mingled  black  earth  and  water,  and  mass- 
es of  smoke  are  seen  in  the  distance ; 
they  rise  and  disappear,  while  sounds 
resembling  remote  thunder  accompany 
the  explosions  of  the  filthy  springs.  As 
the  borders  of  the  lake  are  approached, 
the  soil  gets  softer  arid  softer,  warmer 
and  warmer,  till  it  merges  in  an  agitated 
mass  of  hot  mud,  from  'which  boiling 
columns  are  flung  up  from  a  circular 
mouth  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lake, 
and  are  scattered  all  around  in  succes- 
«ive  bursts.  The  greatest  height  reached 
by  the  jets  is  about  thirty  feet.  The 
neighboring  ground  is  impregnated 
with  the  salt  which  is  found  in  the  sa- 
line sources  of  the  springs.     A  demon — 


in  the  shape  of  a  water-serpent — is  be- 
lieved to  have  his  abode  in  the  regions 
under  the  lake,  and  its  outpourings  are 
but  exhibitions  of  his  supernatural  pow- 
ers. There  and  elsewhere,  if  a  traveller 
desire  to  obtain  any  information  from 
the  natives,  he  will  do  well  to  respect 
their  credulity,  and  not  to  stop  their 
narratives  by  expressions  of  doubt  or 
disbelief.  How  often  have  I  seen  a  will- 
ing oriental  talker  suddenly  and  hope- 
lessly silenced  by  a  single  word  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  contempt  for 
his  religious  belief,  or  an  impeachment 
of  his  veracity. 

In  many  parts  of  Java  the  paths  are 
lighted  by  jets  of  fire  which  burst  up 
from  the  earth's  surface — unextinguish- 
able,  or  at  least  never  extinguished, 
lamps,  whose  flames  are  fed  by  a  per- 
petual supply  of  hydrogen,  and  consumed 
on  reaching  the  atmosphere  of  the  outer 
world.  The  whole  character  of  the 
scenery  of  these  tropical  islands  has 
something  mysterious  and  sublime.  Su- 
perstition and  tradition  have  connected 
it  with  a  strange  mythology,  and  given 
to  every  uncommon  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  elements  a  wild  and  won- 
drous story  of  its  own.  The  volcanoes, 
the  fire -bursts,  the  cataracts,  the  hot 
springs,  the  mud  lakes,  have  all  their 
separate  and  special  divinities;  and  an 
industrious  inquirer  might  gather  from 
the  natives  matter  enough  for  volumes 
of  romantic  tales.  What  materials  hith- 
erto wholly  un  wrought  might  be  found 
in  the  unwritten  annals  of  tropical  life! 
What  pictures  with  the  associated  scen- 
ery of  grand  mountains ;  waving  forest 
trees,  eternally  green  in  color,  and  gro- 
tesque in  shape,  among  which  from  bough 
to  bough  the  beautiful  orchids  are  sus- 
pended, and  beetles  and  butterflies,  in 
colors  more  radiant  than  the  rainbow, 
fly  about  like  living,  dazzling  gemst 
Then  the  strange  sounds  of  the  tornado 
winds  and  the  waters,  and  of  the  insects, 
the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  so  unfamiliar 
to  European  ears.  Our  painters  have 
done  something  to  bring  home  to  our 
acquaintance  the  oriental  world ;  but 
our  poets  have  failed  to  reach  the  la- 
tent attractions  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  where  the  productive  and  destruo- 
tive  powers  of  nature  act  with  such  won- 
drous activity,  and  life  and  death  seem 
equally  busy  in  the  great  field  of  change 
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While  travelling  in  the  interior  of 
Java,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  native 
obieftains  and  his  suite,  he  proposed  to 
show  me  hia  power  over  the  crocodiles, 
and  oond acted  me  to  the  edge  of  a  lake 
where  they  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  the  remote  side  some  were 
basking,  and  the  great  man  vociferated 
loadly  the  words,  jBaya  I  Bay  a  I  "  Alli- 
gator! alligator!  come  hither  I  come 
hither !  "  And  certainly  a  considerable 
oommotion  took  place,  and  we  perceived 
several  of  the  monsters  leaving  their 
places  of  rest  and  hastening  towards 
us.  ^  They  reached  the  centre  of  the 
lake,*  w^  saw  their  wide  jaws  open,  and 
something  disappeared  from  the  surface, 
upon  which  the  crocodiles  returned  to 
Uie  haunts  from  whence  they  came.  We 
afterwards  learned  it  was  one  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  natives  to  fasten  an  unfortu- 
nate duck  to  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  to 
set  it  floating  upon  the  waters,  where  it 
served  as  an  attraction  to  the  haya^  and 
an  amusement  to  the  people,  while  it 
was  an  excellent  joke  to  be  exhibited  to 
carious  travellers  like  myself.  Immense 
trouble  is  taken  to  provide  entertain- 
ments for  the  guests  whom  the  Java- 
nese desire  to  honor:  they  adorn  the 
roads  with  garlands ;  come  forth  from 
their  villages  with  dance,  music,  and 
song ;  arrange  tiger  hunts  for  more  os- 
tentatious display  ;  and  spare  no  expense 
in  the  exercise  of  their  hospitality.  In 
their  domestic  receptions  the  guests  are 
welcomed  with  baths  and  table  luxuries, 
with  theatrical  entertainments,  and  com- 
fortable couches  for  repose.  Sometimes 
even  a  pretty  young  female  is  presented 
for  the  use  of  the  visitor ;  nay,  I  have 
known  more  than  one  offered  for  selec- 
tion, John  Boweing. 
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LITERARY  REPRESENTATIVE  TYPES. 

GULUVER — CANDIDE — TEUFEL8DR0CKH. 

Action  represents  but  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  thoughts  which  are  continu- 
ally succeeding  one  another  in  the  human 
mind.  Who  can  tell  what  undulations 
of  thought,  what  unexpressed  question- 
ings and  theories  have  passed  through 
the  most  vulgar,  average  mind  that  ever 
was  ?  As  latent  heat  prevails  through- 
out nature,  even  in  bodies,  such  as  ice, 


with  which  the  notion  of  heat  would  at 
first  sight  appear  utterly  irreconcilable, 
so  thought  pervades  the  human  species, 
giving  it  its  8ui  generia  mode  of  exist- 
ence. But,  as  the  latent  heat  scattered 
through  bodies  is  not  perceptible,  and 
avails  nothing,  unless  it  be  brought  forth 
by  some  unusual  actipn  produced  in  those 
bodies,  by  friction  or  combustion  ;  as  the 
bodies  in  which  this  heat  becomes  mani- 
fested are  comparatively  few,  so  the 
thinking  life  ot  societies  can  only  be 
expressed  in  a  few  individuals,  whom 
mankind  term  men  of  genius.  A  man  of 
genius  expresses  the  thought  of  an  epoch, 
while  his  contemporaries  are  forgotten  ; 
whether 

"  Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul," 

or  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their  thought 
wanted  pruning,  being  deficient  in  the 
tact,  order,  and  organizing  power  which 
belong  to  genius.-  But  if  they  have 
passed  away,  if  their  names  are  forgot- 
ten, their  thought,  or  what  of  it  was  val- 
uable, does  not  perish.  It  lives,  though 
not  immortalized  by  thepiselves.  The 
innumerable  rills  and  rivulets  that  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Mississippi  or  Ama- 
zon are  unknown ;  yet  they  contribute 
to  form  the  great,  world-famed  rivew. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  thoughts  of 
a  society,  no  longer  scattered  among 
many  individuals,  may  become  embod- 
ied into  unity ;  like  a  fair  human  form, 
which,  were  it  analyzed,  would  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  elements  in  them- 
selves inert,  and  bearing  no  affinity  to  life. 
When  united  and  vivified  by  genius,  the 
thoughts  of  the  masses  are  made  to  form 
a  being,  not  fleshly,  but  of  the  intellec- 
tual order ;  a  being  visible  to  all  imagi- 
nations ;  the  type,  the  intellectual  em- 
bodiment of  the  age,  which  it  represents 
to  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Such  ideal 
beings  are  as  immortal  in  the  memory 
of  mankind  as  if  they  had  been  real 
heroes  of  real  history.  Real  heroes  are 
now  nothing  but  names.  We  know  very 
little  of  their  character,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  isolated  traits.  We  remem- 
ber Alexander,  because  he  wept  when 
he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  But 
in  the  intellectual  representative  of  an 
epoch,  we  have  a  whole  character,  not  a 
mere  fragment.  We  have  a  peisonifica- 
tion  which  we  can  know  as  thoroughly 
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as  one  of  our  friends,  on  which  we  can 
with  equal  accuracy  pronounce  a  verdict, 
and  which  may  sometimes  exercise  more 
influence   on   our  manner   of  thinking. 
Even  literary  heroes  in  time  become  less 
palpable  to  us  than  their  creations.    Ho- 
mer and  Shakespeare  are  immortal ;  but 
Uttle  is  known  of  them.      From  their 
works  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were 
humane,  generous,  eminently  sensitive  to 
all  good  inspirations.     But,  they  are  liot 
incarnations  of  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  proper  to  their  age.    Hence, 
though  they  are  revered  and  cherished, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  types  of 
their  time.    They  were  concrete  and  im- 
perfect ;  types  of  the  abstract  represent- 
atives of  the  spirit  of  their  respective 
ages.     We  know  much   of  Timon  and 
Othello  ;  they  are  among  us,  they  move 
us   to  wonder,  pity,  or  musing  on  the 
tangled  web  of  human  life ;  they  thrill 
our  hearts  and  stimulate  our  thoughts; 
sons  of  the  intellectual  world,  they  ever 
rise   in  unfaded  brightness.     But  what 
do  we  know  of  Shakespeare?    The  im- 
mortal  poet,  after  giving   birth  to  his 
immortal  offspring,  has  buried  himself 
from  our  admiring  and  inquiring  gaze. 
Why  aie  his  creations  more  real  to  us 
than    he   whose    wondrous    fancy  gave 
them  shape  ?     Because  they  are  eternal 
nature  individualized  and  idealized,  puri- 
fied from  all  dross  of  circumstance ;  all 
their  characteristics  are  clear  to  a  decree 
which  the  reality  never  presents.     Who 
ever  saw  a  Falstaff  in  real  life  ?     Yet, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  Falstaffs  ;  but 
their  gross  sensuality,  their  selfishness, 
their    deep-rooted    attachment  to  the 
earth  are  not  apparent,  being  concealed 
under  a  thick  incrustation  of  convention- 
alities, and  mixed  up  with  so  many  inter- 
mittent gleams   of  a  higher  nature  as 
suffice   to    veil    the    baseness    of  those 
ignoble  beings,  even  to  the  most  pene- 
trating gaze.     Society  contains   no   Mi- 
randa, no  Hamlet,  any  more  than  the 
Australian    mines    contain    gold   in   its 
refined  state ;  not  nature  herself,  these 
characters  are   above    nature,   purified 
from  natural  inconsistencies  by  the  re- 
fining processes  of  genius. 

Among  those  airychildren  of  imagina- 
tion there  are  hierarchies,  principalities, 
and  powers.  Not  every  one  of  them 
unites  in  himself  the  universal  character- 

ics  of  his  age.    This  high  mission  is 


reserved  for  some  chosen  creation,  which 
becomes  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
incarnation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age ; 
it  appears  to  posterity  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  its  time  ;  history  illustrates  it, 
and  it  illustrates  history.  It  thus  ac- 
quires a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute, 
a  historical  as  well  as  an  sesthetical 
value.  It  will  also  modify  the  thought 
of  succeeding  ages — for  other  thoughts 
will  crystallize  around  it,  and  the  struc- 
ture will  increase,  like  a  coral  formation 
which  may  be  the  foundation  of  an  isl- 
and. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  histori- 
cal work  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
literary  types  have  arisen,  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  them  birth,  and  the 
influence  they  have  exerted.  And  here 
a  distinction  must  be  established  be- 
tween principal  types  and  secondary 
types.  The  latter  are  as  numerous  as 
second-rate  poets  and  men  of  talent — the 
former  as  few  as  representative  men  and 
writers  of  the  first  order.  Nay,  great 
types  are  few  even  comparatively  to  the 
number  of  men  of  genius;  for,  not  all 
these  have  left  types  behind  them.  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  Milton,  have  not;  while 
less  exalted  names  have  taken  up  the 
office  of  leaving  an  ideal  representative 
of  their  age.  Sometimes  men  of  genius 
have  delineated  characters  which  belong 
to  another  age :  thus  Byron's  "  Don 
Juan  "  and  his  "  Childe  Harold  "  belong 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  nineteenth. 

The  consideration  of  all  characters 
which,  in  dramatic  or  narrative  works, 
may  claim  the  rank  of  types,  would  em- 
brace the  entire  range  of  literature.  la 
this  article  we  purpose  viewing  only  the 
three  types  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  others  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  with  a  glance  at  those 
that  ardse  previously.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  first  consider  represent- 
ative types,  as  distinguished  from  less 
important  and  secondary  personifications. 
If  the  full  literary  value  of  representative 
types  is  to  be  realized,  if  all  their  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  apprehended,  they  must 
be  viewed  under  two  aspects — the  abso- 
lute and  the  relative,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sesthetical  and  historicial.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  apart  from  the  meaning 
which  they  bear   in   relation  to  their 
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time,  these  types  have  an  absolute  in 
dividual  significance,  complete  in  itself. 
The  latter  is  the  more  partijil  or  obvious 
view — that  which  is  taken  by  the  hasty 
or  superficial  observer.  Macbeth  is  an 
ambitious  man  ;  Hamlet  a  young  dream- 
kr ;  Don  Quixote  a  respectable  mono- 
maniac. Merely  as  such,  these  characters 
powerfully  excite  our  interest ;  the  mas- 
terly delineation  of  them  as  individuals 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as  creations 
of  the  first  order.  But,  even  before  a 
relative  or  historical  meaning  is  sought 
in  them,  their  absolute  character  may  be 
more  fully  investigated. 

Of  courae  the  more  intimate  absolute 
characteristic  of  literary  types  must  be 
common  to  them  all ;  just  as  the  bodies 
of  men  are  all  fashioned  after  the  same 
absolute  model,  though  presenting  innu- 
merable relative  differences  of  conforma- 
tion and  feature.     The  common  basis  of 
the  types  must  be  an  element  common  to 
all  ages,  since  the  types  are  produced  by 
those  ages.     In  order,  therefore,  to  find 
it,  we  have  but  to  ask.  What  is  the  great 
element  common  to  all   ages,   whether 
heroic  or  prosaic,  religious  or  irreli$:ious, 
superstitious   or   enlightened  ?      If  we 
glance  at  the  great  productions   of  all 
countries  and  times,  from  the  Book  of 
Job  to  Werther,  we  phall  find  that  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  is  the  phenomenon  which 
has  most  struck  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind, and  given  rise  to  most  deep  search- 
ings  and  effusions  of  sentiment.     Even 
the  existence  of  God  does  not  strike  our 
senses  with  such  overpowering  force  as 
the  presence  on  earth  of  an  element  con- 
trary to  man's  welfare.     The  problem  of 
evil  obtrudes  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  man, 
who  cannot  rest  till  he  has  attempted  to 
answer  the  question  ;  who  feels  himself 
irresistibly  prompted  to  take  cognizance 
of  evil,  whether  to  explain,  affirm,  or 
even  deny  it.     The  existence  of  evil  has 
differently  affected  different  classes  of 
men  ;  the  illiterate,  becoming  supersti- 
tious, liave  conjtired  up  gnomes,  goblins, 
evil  influences  without  number;  thinking 
men  have  framed  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical systems,  or  have  avoided  an  in- 
quiry to  which  they  felt  themselves  un- 
equal ;  poets  have  reflected  in  their  verse 
the  bright  colors  of  pity  and  hope,  and 
the  sombre  hues  of  despair,  to  which  the  j 
knowle4lge  of  evil  gives  rise  in  the  hearts ; 
of  men.     Most  of  the  superstitions  into  I 


I  which  the  people  were  plunged  during 
;  the  middle   ages   can   be   resolved  into 

symbols   of  the  predominance  of  evil ; 

nor  was  it  surprising  that  evil  should 
"  have  exercised  so  powerful  a  fascination 

■  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  those  gloomy 
I  times  saw  desolations  to  which  the  great- 
I  est  calamities  of  our  day  are  but  as  the 
j  European   storm  to  the  tropical  hurri- 

■  cane.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  for  in- 
I  stance,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  made 

I  frightful  havoc  in  Europe.      Some  evil 

I  power  seemed  to  have  assumed  thegov- 

i  ernment  of  the  world.     The  result  was 

I  such  as  cannot  surprise  us,  if  it  be  remem- 

1  bered  that  even  in  the  enlightened  days 

;  of  modern  history,  great  events,  wars, 

and  revolutions  bring  about  many  cases 

of  madness.     Mankind  seemed  to  have 

run  mad.     There  was  a  general  craving 

I  for  wild  dances,  in  which  young  and  old, 

I  weak  and  strong,  forming  weird  circles, 

went  through  frenzied  evolutions.     The 

I  fifteenth  century  gave   expression  to  a 

grimly  ironical  gayety  in  the  dance  of 

death.     Death  being  proclaimed  king  of 

the  world,  his  subjects  paid  him  loyal 

homage.     Communion  was  sought  with 

the  infernal  powers ;  witchcraft  spread 

its   black    nets   over  the  minds  of  the 

people.     No  doubt  the  votaries  of  that 

art  were  imbued  with  »  firm  faith  in  its 

reality,  amounting  to  a  raonomaniacal 

delusion.     The  degraded  African  nations 

who  worship  evil  spirits  and  fetishes  are 

not  more  oppressed  by  the  potency  of 

evil  than  our  ancestors  were  four  or  five 

centuries  ago.     In  the  poet  who  sums  up 

the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  we  observe 

the  sombre  resignation  of  a  great  mind 

to  which  the  world  has  left   no   hope. 

Those  medisBval  times,  which  gave  birth 

to  our  modern  civilization,  had  thus  a 

most  vivid  sense   of  the  predominance 

of  evil — that  phenomenon  which  in  all 

ages  most  engrosses  the  attention  of 

mankind. 

But  when  darkness  and  ignorance  are 
dispelled,  terror  and  superstition  gire 
place  to  ridicule.  Not  th*at  there  can  be 
no  ridicule  during  the  dark  period — there 
is,  and  must  be,  a  bitter  irony  against 
evil.  But  ridicule,  which  is  a  protest 
against. either  real  or  fancied  evil,  may 
be  serious  or  sprightly,  bitter  or  frolic- 
some, according  to  the  evil  which  it 
assails.  Addison's  exquisitely  caustio 
strictures  on  the  absurdities  of  fashion 
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belong  to  the  slightest  species  of  ridi- 
cule, because  the  evil  against  wliich  they 
protest  is  but  a  trifling  one.  They  re- 
semble airy  gnats  attackfng  with  their 
sharp  stings  insects  scarcely  more  pon- 
derous than  themselves.  But  Swift's 
satire,  being  aimed  at  social  shortcom- 
ings, which,  as  long  as  they  exist,  pro- 
duce much  evil,  becomes  a  serious,  bitter, 
pitiless  satire  —  a  sardonic  laugh  very 
different  from  Addition's  good-humored 
smile.  Satire  in  the  middle  ages  was  a 
bitter  and  almost  despairing  protest; 
wherever  great  woes  are  in  existence, 
the  popular  mind  strives  to  react,  to  prop 
itself  up  against  them,  by  ridicule,  how- 
ever coarse  and  grim. 

These  facts  are  concordant  '^ith  what 
would  d  priori  be  expected  from  the 
very  nature  jf  ridicule,  which  is  an 
abnormality,  a  conscious  falsification 
of  thought,  imitating,  while  protesting 
against,  the  too  real  abnormality  which 
constitutes  evil.  A  man  assailed  by  mis- 
fortune would  see  his  heart  broken  on 
the  rocks  of  despair,  did  he  not  boldly 
face  the  evil,  breast  it,  and  ride  over  it 
in  safety.  Giving  vent  to  irony  under 
the  pressure  of  evil  relieves  the  soul,  as 
giving  vent  to  cries  relieves  the  body 
when  it  is  in  acute  suffering.  Hence, 
ridicule,  especially  in  its  most  refined 
form,  is  the  resource  of  the  weak  ;  wom- 
en use  it  better  than  men.  Great  sat- 
irists have,  for  the  most  part,  been  gen- 
tle and  sensitive.  Voltaire,  that  pitiless 
railer,  spent  much  money  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
at  Ferney.  Great  writers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  weak  in  power  and  influence, 
though  not  in  intellect,  comparatively  to 
the  whole  social  mass ;  hence  they  make 
use  of  ridicule  when  protesting  against 
the  faults  of  the  masses.  It  is  only  when 
satirists  inveigh  against  individuals  that 
they  forget  their  mission,  and  misuse 
their  weapon,  like  a  soldier  who  makes 
use  of  his  bayonet  in  a  brawl  with  civil 
ians.  But  in  all  other  cases,  irony  must 
be  considered  as  a  mode  of  expression, 
legitimate  to  men  who,  prompted  by  an 
honest  indignation  against  evil,  oppose 
their  individual  weakness  to  the  great 
public  body.  It  is  like  a  lever  moving 
a  ponderous  mass  which  would  not  yield 
to  clumsier  efforts. 

If,  then,  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and 
the  weakness  of  man  against  it,  give 
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rise  to  ridicule ;  if  this  disposition  is 
common  to  all  ages,  it  follows  that  it 
must  constitute  the  primary  element  of 
literary  types.  From  Gargantua  to  Don 
Juan,  irony  is  their  essential  character- 
istic ;  the  badge  of  their  being  represent- 
atives of  human  thought  and  sentiment  ; 
the  talisman  by  which  they  influence  the 
universal  heart  pf  mankind.  Gargantua's 
ridicule  is  coarse,  and,  so  to  speak,  phys- 
ical, falling  only  on  external  things  ;  Teu- 
felsdrdckh,  in  a  more  subtle  and  philo- 
sophical view,  derides  also  sentiments 
and  doctrines  ;  the  diff*erence  between 
these  types  is  proportionate  to  that  be- 
tween their  respective  epochs,  but  their 
instrument  is  substantially  the  same ; 
just  as  a  ship  is  a  ship,  whether  she  ap- 
pears as  the  Great  Harry,  the  Victory, 
or  the  Warrior. 

So  essential  is  the  element  of  irony 
to  typical  characters,  that  its  presence 
or  absence  affords  a  ready  criterion  for 
discriminating  those  literary  creations 
which  are  types  from  those  which  are 
not.  Thus  Romeo,  who  affords  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  idealization  of 
the  passionate  lover,  remains  in  the  do- 
main of  Cytherea,  and  is  no  type  of  his 
age,  because  there  is  no  irony  in  him. 
Wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  senti- 
ments, he  neglects  the  problem  of  all 
lives  and  all  ages  —  which  is  not  love, 
but  evil  —  so  that,  however  great  his 
merits  as  a  secondary  character  may  be, 
he  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  gen- 
eral type. 

Irony,  then,  constitutes  the  absolute 
character  of  literary  types.  Their  relative 
or  historical  character  will  be  identical 
with  the  historical  character  of  their 
age,  which  they  faithfully  reflect;  as  the 
sea  rolls  gray  waves  under  lowering 
clouds,  and  blue  waters  under  a  cloudless 
sky.  It  is  this  faithful  reflection  of  their 
age  which  gives  them  a  historical  value 
far  above  that  of  any  chronicle,  however 
minute  and  detailed  it  may  be.  For 
the  latter  gives  us  only  the  skeleton  of 
history,  while  they  show  us  the  m^e  in 
all  her  beauty  of  freshness  and  color. 

In  order  to  apprehend  more  fully  the 
nature  of  literary  types,  it  will  be  useful 
to  glance  at  those  which  were  prokiucod 
in  Europe,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  • 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  types 
amply  illustrate  the  unity  and  solidar- 
ity of  £urope  as  a  form  of  civilization. 
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They  show  us  some  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion developed  in  one  country,  and  other 
elements  in  another,  and  afterwards  as- 
similated, drawn  forth  into  the  common 
stream.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
France  first  felt  the  reviving  influence 
of  Italy,  and  transmitted  it  to  England. 
It  is  to  France,  therefore,  as  having  first 
experienced  the  impulse  of  the  wave  of 
learning,  that  we  must  turn  to  find  the 
earliest  literary  types  of  modern  times — 
indeed  the  only  types  which  the  six- 
teenth century  affords.  In  England  we 
find  no  great  literary  creations  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Shakespeare  produced  his  "  Mac- 
beth," his  "  Othello,"  and  his  "Hamlet." 
Many  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  and 
chiefly  the  secondary  ones-,  are  certainly 
colored  by  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
their  time ;  but  none  of  them  concen- 
trate the  inmost  thoughts,  the  aspirations 
of  their  age,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  con- 
stitute a  literary  type  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  tefm.  Thus,  in  an  age  when 
Europe  resounded  with  satirical  attacks 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
Shakespeare  does  not  aflbrd  the  slight- 
est representation  of  that  spirit.  The 
poet's  gentleness,  and  his  reverence  for 
religion,  may  partly  account  for  this 
forbearance;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare,  being  the  poet 
of  the  world,  undertook  to  paint  univer- 
sal human  nature  rather  than  the  manner 
of  thinking  and  feeling  peculiar  to  a 
single  age.  From  his  very  elevation  it 
follows  that  we  cannot  look  in  his  dramas 
for  any  literary  type  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  As  for  the  drama- 
tists that  preceded  him,  they  present  us 
with  only  secondary  characters,  power- 
fully drawn  indeed,  but  far  too  limited 
and  microscopic  to  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  their  time.  They  fiill  below 
the  mark :  Shakespeare  soars  above  it. 
Turning  to  France,  we  find  that  Rab- 
elais gives  us  the  literary  type  of  the 
age.  In  his  "  Gargantua,"  the  eccentric 
author,,  whose  eye  was  not  less  philosoph- 
ical than  humorous,  has  embodied  all 
the  aspects  and  tendencies  of  his  time. 
Europe  was  then  like  a  huge  sei-pent  in 
the  throes  of  skin  mutation.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  had  arisen;  it  had  been,  in 
the  same  acre,  represented  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  by  Folengo,  Skelton, 
aod  Lather,  who,  together  with  Rabe- 


lais, are  the  heralds  of  the  great  modern 
reaction  against  the  middle  ages;  who 
sound  the  alarm,  and  call  upon  the  na- 
tions to  begin  the  onward  march.  Ba- 
con had  not  yet  arisen  to  formulate  these 
aspirations  after  progress  into  a  philo- 
sophical system ;  Shakespeare  had  not  as 
yet  begun,  Hke  a  morning  bird,  to  pour 
forth  that  song  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  epic  of  the  newly-dawning  world. 
All  as  yet  was  confusion ;  all  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization  were  conflicting  in 
chaos.  Mankind  appeared  to  be  as  in- 
toxicated with  knowledge  as  men  who 
have  been  unused  to  wine,  and  whom 
the  first  draughts  inebriate.  The  study 
of  the  ancients  begot  a  fanatical  imita- 
tion, frenzied  attempts  to  transfuse  the 
classic  languages  into  the  modern  idioms  ; 
irony,  innocent  of  all  modern  notions  of 
restraint,  broke  out  into  universal  guf- 
faws of  derision.  Reckless  of  the  terrors 
under  which  emperors  had  bowed  their 
heads  down  to  the  dust,  Luther  hurled 
insults  and  anathemas  on  the  Pope, 
Skelton  made  Wolsey  tremble,  Folengo 
had  sung  the  kitchen-worship  into  which 
the  religion  of  religious  orders  had  de- 
generated ;  the  tocsin  of  examination  re- 
sounded throughout  the  civilized  world. 
These  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
expressed  in  its  literary  type,  which 
symbolizes  a  burning  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. Gargantua  has  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  stature  unusual  among  the 
sons  of  men.  The  consequence  is  a 
Brobdignagian  appetite.  Dire  is  the 
havoc  wrought  among  geese,  capons,  et 
hoc  genus  omne^  in  order  that  Gargan- 
tua's  stomach  may  be  well  lined.  His 
insatiable  maw  engulfs  huge  piles  of 
food;  the  long  catalogue  of  dishes  is 
the  epos  of  the  culinary  art.  But  these 
voracioiis  propensities  are  to  Gargantua 
the  legitimate  impulses  of  nature.  His 
mind  is  as  insatiable  as  his  body.  He 
devours  as  many  books  as  loaves ;  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  crammed  with  all 
the  learning  of  his  times  ;  ^nd  such  suc- 
cess crowns  his  studies  that  he  becomes 
as  ignorantly  learned  as  any  scholar  in 
the  Sorbonne.  The  history  of  His  youth 
contains  the  first  inquiries  respecting 
the  art  of  education,  and  gives  many  sa- 
gacious hints  which  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  age,  and  were  afterwards  devel- 
oped by  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In 
short,  the  character  of  Gargantua  is  like 
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that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inquiring, 
hunojry  and*  thirsty  af-'ter  knowledge,  and 
addicted  to  assailing  with  relentless  irony 
the  representatives  of  the  past. 

If"  we  now  glance  at  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  England,  we  shall  find  it  bright- 
ened by  the  dawning  light  of  inquiry. 
At  first  all  is  confusion  and  disorder ; 
England  is  convulsed  by  the  throes  of 
the  Reformation  ;  Skelton  hurls  invec- 
tive against  the  clergy ;  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  overthrown  in  the  strangest 
possible  manner.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  the  chaos  begins  to  sub- 
side ;  a  philosophical  system,  and  a  series 
of  poems,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
the  epic  of  modern  civilization,  are  about 
to  spring  from  the  opinions  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Bacon  has  been  spend- 
ing thirty  years  in  meditating  his  Novum 
Organmn^  and  publishes  his  Essays  in 
1597.  {Shakespeare  is  about  to  erect  a 
landmark  between  two  worlds,  revealing 
them  each  to  the  other ;  with  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages — faith, 
loyalty,  reverence — he  combines  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  era — knowledge  of 
the  world,  irony,  spirit  of  analysis.  But 
in  no  single  type  has  the  immortal  poet 
embodied  these  aspirations.  His  imagi- 
nation was  too  boundless  to  concentrate 
an  age  into  a  single  character.  Like 
the  sun,  which  shines  both  on  the  just 
and  unjust,  Shakespeare  has  impartially 
bnghteiied,  with  the  rays  of  his  genius, 
all  the  modes  of  human  nature,  leaving 
to  inferior  men  the  care  of  portraying  a 
particular  age. 
.  In  Spain,  Cervantes  illustrates  the 
progress  of  the  modern  spirit.  His 
Don  Quixote  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  meaning  of  that 
immortal  creation  has  been  discussed 
with  much  variety  of  opinion  :  some  ac- 
counting Don  Quixote  to  be  a  lament 
over  expiring  knighthood ;  others,  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  soul 
dragging  after  it  a  gross,  a.  sensual 
squire — the  body.  Whether  such  mean- 
ings were  consciously  expressed  by 
Cervantes  is  doubtful ;  though,  without 
over-refining,  they  may  be  considered  as 
being  included  in  his  work  through  the 
intuitional  power  of  genius.  But  even 
if  they  are  accepted,  they  are  secondary 
to  the  meaning  which  Cervantes  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  satirize  the  mania 


for  romances  of  chivalry.  These  tales 
were  deluging  Europe,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  good  taste.  I^astorals  were  pour- 
ed forth  ad  nauseam;  Cervantes  him- 
self had  in  that  respect  sacrificed  to  the 
taste  of  the  times.  What  he  ridicules 
in  Don  Quixote  is  corrupt  taste ;  not 
the  age  of  chivalry,  but  the  spurious  im- 
itation of  that  age ;  the  mock  enthusiasm 
that  merely  read  of  heroic  deeds  without 
performing  any  ;  the  affectation  and  cant 
which  must  have  been  odious  to  a  man 
like  Cervanies.  He  showed  that,  when 
read  with  a  paltry,  canting  enthusiasm, 
chivalric  romances  were  useless  and  de- 
teriorating; that  if  I  hey  happened  to  be 
taken  in  earnest  and  put  into  action  by 
a  virtuous  enthusiast,  the  result  would 
be  Don  Quixote's  monomania;  and  the 
latter  supposition  being  more  obnoxious 
to  ridicule,  he  developed  it  with  inimitap 
ble  humor — thus  by  implication  urging 
his  contemporaries  to  discard  vain  rev- 
eries about  the  past,  and  set  their  hearts 
on  things  fitting  to  a  progressive  age. 
This  was,  doubtless,  the  primary  aim  of 
Cervantes.  But,  under  the  hands  of  gen- 
ius, the  cultivated  soil  brings  forth  more 
than  one  kind  of  fruit.  Other  teachings 
than  the  primary  one  may  be  cnlled  from 
Don  Quixote^  whether  their  author  was, 
or  was  not,  conscious  of  their  existence 
in  his  work.  Don  Quixote,  besides  be- 
ing a  protest  against  a  literary  evil,  was 
made  a  type  of  his  age. 

He  is  depicted  as  impulsive,  but  with- 
al clearheaded  on  all  points  but  that  of 
his  monomania.  His  aims  are  noble; 
and  the  fatal  error  which  blights  all  his 
devotion  has  not  made  him  utterly  ridic- 
ulous. His  enthusiasm,  at  worst  harm- 
less to  all  but  himself,  is  one  which  ap- 
peals to  our  Sympathy.  His  devotion  to 
the  past  well  portrays  the  Spain  of  that 
age.  Like  Don  Quixote,  she  had  wed- 
ded her  affections  to  the  past ;  like  him, 
she  beheld  society  under  the  aspect 
which  it  represented  in  an  age  gone  by, 
and  her  wish  was  to  make  modem  thincs 
conform  with  the  things  of  yore-  Spam 
was  as  a  Quixote  among  nations.  Closing 
her  eyes  to  the  present,  she  clung  to  the 
superstition  and  punctiliousness  of  old, 
thus  marring  her  interests  and  drawing 
down  upon  herself  the  derision  of  the 
world. 

If  Don  Quixote  be  attentively  read,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Cervantes,  far  from 
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crashing  his  hero  under  ridicule,  treats 
him  lovingly,  and  endows  him  with 
many  noble  qualities.  The  irony  of 
Cervantes  was  not  contemptuous  ;  it 
was  a  tender  emotion,  neither  a  titter 
nor  a  laugh,  but  a  gentle,  reproving 
smile.  If  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
was  outrageously  behind  the  age,  lie 
was  not  on  that  account  to  be  merci- 
lessly derided.  Others  could  be  equally 
absurd  wijthout  being  equally  disinter- 
ested. Was  not  Sancho  in  his  own  way 
as  extravagant  as  Quixote  ?  It  was 
Sancho  who  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
Cervantes'  satire.  The  fat  squire  rep- 
resents modern  positivism.  When  read- 
ing the  narrative  in  which  he  is  connect- 
ed with  Quixote,  we  see  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  limit  of  two  worlds, 
without  having  as  yet  decided  for  either. 
It  is  this  double  portraiture  of  the  past 
and  the  future  that  makes  Don  Quixote 
the  representative  work  of  Europe  for 
the  seventeenth  ceVitury ;  for,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  age,  the  world,  agitated 
as  it  had  been,  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
nounced for  any  decisive  course.  The 
elements  of  a  new  state  of  things  were 
formed,  but  had  not  cohered  into  a  defi- 
nite mass.  In  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone 
forever ;  irony  was.  doing  its  work  of 
destruction,  but  the  new  age  of  skepti- 
cism and  industrial  development  had 
not  yet  dawned.  Don  Quixote  was 
iroted  absurd,  but  Sancho  had  not  yet 
been  made  king. 

Cervantes  dimly  perceived  rising  San- 
choism,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he 
assailed  it  is  softened  by  no  tender 
touches.  Had  he  foreseen  the  develop- 
ment which  it  was  destined  to  attain,  he 
would  probably  have  heaped  his  most 
withering  sarcasm  upon  it.  As  it  is, 
however,  his  work  is  an  admirable  type 
of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Irony  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  such  transition  ptM-iods,  the 
most  obvious  work  of  which  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  past.  While  this  is  being 
effected,  the  elements  that  shall  form  the 
future  are  stealthily  at  work,  like  min- 
eral masses  slowly  crystallizing  in  the 
depthsof  the  earth,  while  the  upp»M*  strata 
are  crumbling  away  under  the  influence 
of  winds  and  rain. 

Since  the  first  Revolution,  which  had 
secured  civil  freedom,  and  prepared  the 


way  for  freedom  of  thought,  there  had 
been  more  elements  of  proTgress  in  Eng- 
land than  rn  any  other  European  nation. 
These  elements  were  now  consolidated 
by  the  second  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  On 
the  other  hand,  France,  which  had  been 
for  so  many  years  in  the  ascendant,  was 
now  exhausted  by  wars  and  niisgovern- 
ment.  While  the  English  were  deposing 
James,  because  he  had  attacked  the  lib- 
erties of  the  nation,  the  subjects  of  the 
grand  monarch  were  eating  grass.  Kence- 
ibrth  the  office  of  fanning  the  flame  of 
civilization  hasbelonged  to  England.  But 
as  great  reforms  cannot  be  consummated 
in  a  day,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  should  be 
a  period  of  struggles,  as  well  as  of  prog- 
ress. The  tree  of  freedom  was  planted 
in  our  midst ;  but  it  was  delicate  and 
liable  to  be  blighted;  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  around  and  dung  it.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  is  a  time  of  transition,  of 
conflict  between  various  elements — be- 
tween order  and  disorder,  pnjgres-}  and 
conservatism,  morality  and  immorality. 
The  general  law  of  human  afliiirs  being 
progress,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
not  doubtful ;  but  the  struggle  was  to 
be  protracted  during  a  whole  century. 
Cabals,  intrigues,  and  party  striiggles 
made  up  a  chunorous  chaos.  Political 
honesty  had  been  destroyed  by  political 
vicissitudes  ;  the  Church  contained  many 
*'  time-serving  priests  all  over  the  na- 
tion ;"  religion  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  it.  But 
what  great  principle  stood  above  the 
chaos,  regulating  it  and  working  through 
it?  It  was  the  inheritance  transmitted 
by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries— the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  moved 
thinkers  and  writers  of  all  schools.  Both 
assailants  and  defenders  of  religion- — 
Shaftesbury,  Toland,  Bolingbroke  on  one 
side,  Clarke  and  Berkeley  on  the  other — 
have  recourse  to  a  much  more  extended 
and  serried  array  of  reasonings  than  was 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  preceding 
ages.  The  practical  infidelity  which  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  is  drawn  up  into 
an  ethical  system  ;  and  the  orthodox  de- 
fend Christianity  with  still  greater  meta- 
physical acumen. 

The  eighteenth  century  being,  then, 
the  confused  but  sure  development  of 
the  cerms  of  progress,  scattered  abroad 
by  tue  revival  of  letters,  it  remains  to 
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inqaire  in  what  way  that  age  considered 
the  perennial  phenomena  of  evil.  Swift 
gives  us  the  answer  to  that  question.  It 
was  reserved  for  that  great  man,  who 
was  the  most  original  genius  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  cast  the  thought  of 
the  asje  into  a  literary  type.  Gulliver  is 
the  first  of  the  three  Spectators,  as  we 
may  call  them ;  offspring  of  the  two  most 
eventful  ages  in  history  —  characters 
which  are  made  to'  survey  the  whole 
world,  and  to  pronounce,  whether  by 
implication  or  plain  verdict,  on  the  great 
problems  of  humanity.  These  creations 
stand  apart  even  among  literary  types — 
they  are  more  universal  in  their  range  of 
vision,  and  no  less  colored  by  the  tints  of 
that  age  of  which  they  present  the  most 
complete  picture.  They  are  not  made 
for  the  mere  amusement  of  a  novel- 
reader.  They  are  valuable  histories. 
Nor  must  this  view  of  them  be  deemed 
far-fetched.  Far  more  extraordinary  is 
the  theory  that  a  man,  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  his  time,  would  take  up  the 
pen  to  write  a  common  nursery  tale ; 
and  yet  that  such  a  tale  should  b^  ac- 
counted his  master  -  piece.  This  theory 
has  actually  been  mooted  respecting 
Rabelais.  Jf  in  an  age  when,  for  social 
as  well  as  literary  motives,  allegory  was 
universally  adopted  as  the  means  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  Rabelais'  work 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  fairy  tale, 
we  do  not  see  why  a  higher  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  the  Pllgrim^s 
Progress  than  that  which  children  in 
the  nursery  attach  to  it.  If,  however, 
we  consider  allegorical  works  in  their 
true  light — as  embodying  the  thought — 
whether  political,  philosophical,  or  relig- 
ious— of  the  author,  we  must  not  refuse 
to  accept  Gulliver's  Travels  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  thoughts  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  tendencies  which  were  con- 
centrated in  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
time — Jonathan  Swift. 

That  great  man  has  been  censured  for 
his  "  Gulliver."  The  starchy  morals  of 
OUT  age  have  been  scandalized  by  the 
Yahoos.  Abuse  has  been  heaped  upon. 
Swift  because,  to  a  superficial  glance, 
his  love  of  mankind  i»  concealed  under 
the  garb  of  misanthropy,  because  his 
soul  was  filled  with  honest  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  evils  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and  because  his  manners  were  eccentric. 
The  public  at  large  resemble  that  young 


curate  who,  being  ballied  by  Swift,  rose 
from  table  and  left  the  room,  saying 
that  no  gentleman  could  stand  such 
treatment.  He  did  not  know  that  what 
he  could  not  have  borne  from  any  other 
man  was  but  the  kindly  humor  of  an  ec- 
centric man  of  genius.  Swift  was  not 
actuated  by  malignity ;  his  seeming 
rudeness  was  merely  intended  to  bring 
out  a  man's  character  at  once ;  and  he 
invariably  gave  his  esteem  to  those  who 
had  penetration  enough  to  understand 
him,  and  bear  his  rough  humor  with 
blandness.  But  of  course  these  were, 
and  still  are,  in  great  minority. 

Like  a  prophet  of  old,  Swift  raised  a 
fearless,  piercing  voice  of  grief  and  re- 
buke in  the  midst  of  a  perverae  genera- 
tion. Like  a  prophet  he  has  been  stoned. 
His  name  has  been  held  up  to  the  exe- 
cration of  mankind  by  men  who  judge 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  that  great  man.  The  majority  of 
Englishmen  should  regard  him  as  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  regard  Voltaire 
— as  not  only  a  great  wit  but  a  great 
philanthropist.  His  wit,  thongh  coarBer 
than  that  of  Voltaire,  was  as  fertile ;  his 
originality  of  genius  was  greater;  his 
philanthropy  was  more  practical,  and 
was  longer  exercised  ;  and  his  name  is 
not  associated  with  a  struggle  against 
the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Though  an  original  creation,  Gulliver 
must,  as  a  literary  type,  reflect  the  mode 
of  thought  of  his  age.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  babbled  of  Yahoos.  £very  one 
will  agree  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  bad  age — a  period  of  moral  deca- 
dence— during  which,  while  the  great 
destinies  of  the  nation  were  being  slowly 
shaped  beneath  the  surface,  the  surface 
was  froth  and  scum.  Coral  islands,  be- 
fore they  are  inhabitable,  are  nothing 
but  dangerous  reefs.  The  eighteenth  een- 
tury,  while  containing  great  germs  of 
good,  was  in  itself  a  necessary  evil.  So- 
ciety had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  Restoration. 
The  age  in  which  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve  had  pleased,  had  left  deep  traces 
in  the  heart  of  England.  The  nation 
had  fallen  from  her  first  works ;  frivoli- 
ty, voluptuousness,  selfishness,  were  at  a 
premium.  Addison  complains  that  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of 
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Shakespeare  which,  being  tinctured  with 
a  religious  spirit,  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  modern  audience  ;  he  is  grieved  at 
the  thought  that  England  should  distin- 
guish herself  among  nations  by  infideli- 
ty. Nor  had  this  infidelity  anything  in 
common  with  the  learned  and  critical 
skepticism  of  our  age.  It  was  flippant 
and  superficial.  "  One  gets  by  heart  a 
catalogue  of  title  -  pages  and  editions, 
and  immediately,  to  become  conspicu- 
ous, declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever ; 
another  knows  how  to  write  a  receipt, 
or  cut  up  a  dog,  and  forthwith  argues 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I 
have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the  os- 
tentation of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read 
a  chapter  in  it "  (Tatler,  No.  3).  After 
the  peace  with  France  there  was  an  im- 
portation of  French  fashions  and  frivoli- 
ty ;  but  at  the  same  time  French  refine- 
ment was  left  behind.  Under  the  two 
influences  of  levity  and  coarseness  the 
nation  had  fallen  into  a  slough,  extrica- 
tion from  which  could  not  but  be  grad- 
ual and  diflicult.  That  consummation 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  although  Addi- 
son had  given  the  first  signal  of  reaction, 
by  showing  that  wit,  humor,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  could  be  united  with 
a  genial,  refined,  and  reverent  spirit. 
But  as  yet  Addison  stood  isolated  in  a 
perverse  and  adulterous  generation. 

This  stagnation  could  not  last.  To 
Swift  was  committed  the  charge  of 
cleansing  that  Augean  stable,  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  but  he  could  not  do  so 
without  stirring  up  a  rank,  putrescent 
mass  of  corruption ;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  he  could  keep  his  hands 
quite  spotless  in  such  offensive  work. 
If  Gulliver  is  sometimes  coarse,  it  is  be- 
cause his  age  was  so,  and  he  had  to 
speak  the  language  of  his  contempora- 
ries if  he  would  reprove  them.  He  light- 
ed his  alarm-fire  with  the  fuel  of  the  time. 

Swift  was  not  a  solitary  misanthrope 
who  delighted  from  his  study  to  rail  at 
human  kind.  His  genius  was  eminently 
practical.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
strife  of  parties  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  continually 
fighting  with  his  powerful  pen  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  The  Drapier's  Letters, 
the  most  important  of  tnese  poetical  | 
writings,  show  to  what  extent  he  dcvo- 1 
ted  his  energies  to  the  public  welfare.  | 
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The  popularity  he  thus  gained  was  ina- 
mense,  and,  with  all  his  cynicism,  he 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  it  as  he  himself 
believed.  There  was  no  man  of  letters 
in  that  age  who  knew  society  so  well — 
none  more  fitted  to  take  a  survey  of  it 
and  paint  its  image  in  imperishable  col- 
ors. It  was  his  very  range  and  pierc- 
ingness  of  glance  that  made  him  so  in- 
tolerant of  vice;  when  red-hot  iron  comes 
in  contact  with  cold  water,  the  latter  is 
dissolved,  with  much  noise  and  hissing, 
into  steam  ;  and  such  was  the  efi[ect  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  Swift's  ardent 
soul  with  cant  and  corruption.  His  sen- 
sitiveness was  so  great  that  his  mind 
writhed  under  the  perception  of  evil ; 
and  these  writhings  at  last  ended  in  en- 
tire, permanent  distortion.  K  poetry  be 
considered,  not  as  an  accumulation  of 
images  and  commonplaces  about  love 
and  purling  streams,  but  as  the  pro- 
duction, even  in  unadorned  style,  of  a 
powerful  character  that  reflects  the  tints 
of  the  time  as  well  as  the  universal  na- 
ture of  men — then  it  must  be  conceded 
that  Swift  was  the  greatest  poet  of  that 
unpoetical  age.  Pope  was  an  elegant 
versifier  without  much  fancy.  Addison 
was  too  placid  and  busy  about  little 
things.  Swift  alone  united  creative 
power  with  great  sensitiveness  ;  and 
both  these  gifts  with  that  universal  gen- 
ius, possessed  by  none  but  himself  in 
his  time,  of  viewing  mankind  as  a  whole, 
and  attempting  a  synthetical  delineation 
instead  of  taking  a  limited  and  micros- 
copic sphere  of  observation.  In  the  ob- 
servation and  description  of  little  things 
he  indeed  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  he  did  not  as  they 
remain  among  scribblers,  patches,  and 
fardingales ;  he  rose  above  "  the  town  " 
and  cast  his  eagle  glance  over  the  whole 
world. 

Even  when  most  imaginative,  his 
works  were  eminently  practical.  They 
all  bore  reference  to  some  principle  he 
wished  to  inculcate,  to  some  rule  of  con- 
duct which  he  wished  to  enforce.  In 
this  respect  Swift,  next  to  the  author 
of  27ie  True  Bom  JSnglishman^  is  the 
most  perfect  literary  representative  of 
the  British  mind.  His  sturdy  sense  re- 
jected all  empty  and  frivolous  theories ; 
plain  and  practical  truth  alone  could 
move  his  genius,  stir  it,  arouse  it  to 
powerful  protests  against  the  hollow- 
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ness  of  tbe  time.  To  him  the  end  of  all 
teaching,  whether  religious,  literary,  or 
philosophical,  was  fruit.  He  sneered  at 
Berkeley's  idealistic  theory ;  at  the  time- 
serving priests  and  bad  writers  that 
were  to  be  found  all  over  the  nation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  his  mode 
of  viewing  the  world  was  tingea  with 
misanthropy.  The  world,  as  it  then  was, 
could  not  otherwise  be  viewed  by  an 
earnest  man  whose  feelings  went  beyond 
the  cold  sneer  of  Pope  or  the  placid 
smile  of  Addison.  Rain  and  wind  are 
necessary  and  grateful  phenomena  of 
nature ;  but  it  is  only  after  the  thunder- 
storm that  the  air  is  cleared,  and  all  na- 
ture, as  it  were,  renovated. 

It  is  in  €hilliver*8  Travels  that  Swift's 
genius  flashed  more  brightly,  illuminat- 
mg  the  eighteenth  century  horizon  with  a 
momentary,  vivid,  and  penetrating  glare. 
The  fancy  displayed  m  the  Tale  of  a 
Tlcby  the  biting  sarcasm  fearlessly  hurl- 
ed at  all  abuses,  are  concentrated  in 
GruUiver*8  Travels;  and  that  wondrous 
production  besides  displays  a  winning 
naivetiy  an  exquisite  grace  of  manner, 
that  makes  it  the  delight  at  once  of  the 
most  unlettered  and  ot  the  most  critical 
readers.  It  is  no  less  valuable  to  the  his- 
torian ;  for  Gulliver  is  the  first  of  mod- 
em cynical  spectators.  It  is  the  first  of 
that  immortal  series  of  types,  offspring 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  remorseless 
examination.  Incarnation  of  satire,  he 
roams  the  world,  as  restless  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  or  Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  and 
though  his  adventures  yield  to  no  fairy 
tale  in  luxuriancy  of  the  marvellous,  he 
can  find  in  them  so  many  points  of  sim- 
ilarity with  the  real  world,  that  he  re- 
bukes its  vices  and  shortcomings  with 
the  most  stinging  satire.  The  force  of 
this  contrast  lends  double  smarting  to 
the  wounds  he  inflicts.  Voltaire  said  of 
Abb6  Guenee,  who  had  written  an  an- 
swer to  the  patriarch's  attacks  on  the 
Bible:  "This  fellow  makes  believe  to 
kiss  my  hand,  but  bites  it  sorely  the 
while."  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Gulliver's  satire.  Never  was  contrast — 
that  most  powerful  element  of  interest 
in  fiction — so  effectually  used.  It  is  not 
that  Grulliver  is  an  allegory  :  when  it 
was  written,  the  age  of  allegories  was 
gone  by.  It  is  more  than  an  allegory — 
It  is  a  long  antithesis,  in  which  most  airy 
ireaks  of  fancy  are  continually  being 


opposed  to  the  most  sober  reality,  the 
effect  being  conducive  to  the  infinite 
pleasure  and  surprise  of  the  reader.  It 
is  neither  a  fairy  tale  nor  a  newspaper 
article  ;  neither  puerile  like  the  one,  nor 
practical  like  the  other.  It  combines 
truth  and  fancy  together,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  startling  effect ;  as  the  air  is  oom- 
posed  of  two  gases,  one  of  which  alone 
would  consume,  while  the  other  would 
extinguish,  all  life ;  but  their  harmonious 
union  constitutes  a  mixture  fit  to.be  the 
breath  of  life. 

To  heighten  the  contrast,  the  central 
figure  in  all  this  farrago  of  wonder  is  the 
most  practical,  commonplace,  matter-of- 
fact  man  alive.  All  Wapping  knows 
him.  Old  sailors  are  ready  to  testify  to 
his  existence.  He  reports  what  he  sees 
in  the  precise  and  detailed  manner  of 
the  log-book.  A  sturdy,  energetic  Saxon^ 
he  is  among  cynical  spectators  what  Lu- 
ther was  among  Reformers  —  the  most 
practical,  and  withal  most  moderate. 
He  is  not  simply  a  good  -  natured  youth 
like  Oandide ;  nor  an  aspiring  dreamer 
like  Teufelsdrockh  ;  but  a  matter-of- 
fact  plain  Englishman,  who  surveys  the 
strange  things  brought  under  his  range 
with  as  much  coolness  as  any  human  be- 
ing can  display ;  who  behaves  with  for- 
titude and  boldness  in  advermty  and 
danger ;  who  loves  his  country  stilly  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults,  and  has  no 
greater  wish  than  to  get  back  to  it.  He 
is  emphatically  the  English  cynical  spec- 
tator ;  he  does  not,  like  Candide,  finally 
yield  to  circumstances,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  a  foreign  country ;  nor  meim 
into  a  cosmopoHtan  dreamer  ItkeTeofeTs- 
drdckh ;  but  he  conquers  all  obstacles,  and 
returns  to  his  native  country,  to  end  his 
days  among  his  family,  where  he  displays 
no  more  fancifulness  or  eccentricity  than 
does  every  bilious  old  Nabob,  and  every 
mahogany-faced  old  sailor,  whose  brains 
have  broiled  for  twenty  years  in  a  tropi- 
cal sun. 

The  cynicism  of  Gulliver  is  as  pnn- 
gent  as  his  character  is  matter-of-fact. 
This  was  what  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, and  no  more  than  what  was 
found  to  be  the  case  with  many  an  old 
sailor,  especially  in  those  days.  A  man, 
whose  every  other  word  was  an  bath, 
and  whose  good-nature  was,  to  a  super- 
ficial glance,  buried  deep  under  a  thick 
incrustation  of  roughness,  would    not 
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have  spoken  concerning  evil  in  the  world 
less  openly  and  cynically  than  Gulliver. 
His  misanthropy  is  the  misanthropy,  if 
it  may  so  be  called,  of  handreds  of 
soared  old  seamen.  It  does  not,  then, 
outpass  the  bounds  of  reality ;  and  Gul- 
liver most  not  be  branded  as  an  unnat- 
ural monster.  Is  his  cynicism  misan- 
thropy in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ? 
The  feeling  of  Timon — a  promiscuous,  in- 
veterate hatred  of  mankind — is  alone  to 
be  properly  designated  as  "  misanthro- 
py." But  in  its  common  acceptation, 
that  term  is  applied  to  a  far  less  virulent 
feeling.  Gulliver  is  certainly  misan- 
thropical, if  to  be  misanthropical  means 
to  be  sensitive  (we  grant,  morbidly  sen- 
sitive) to  the  evil  existing  in  the  world  ; 
to  be  unsparing  in  the  denunciation  of 
that  evil ;  to  be  so  taken  up  by  that  gloomy 
contemplation  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
numerous  acts  of  devotion,  disinterested- 
ne;«8,  and  magnanimity  which  in  every 
age  ennoble  the  human  race.  A  philan- 
thropist who  has  visited  Whitechapel 
may  bewail  its  squalor  an^  crime,  may 
utter  a  cry  of  agony  at  the  sight  of 
masses  of  population  little  better  than 
•savages,  without  being  charged  with 
misanthropy  because  he  does  not  suf- 
ficiently remember  that  the  divine  image 
is  not  yet  obliterated  in  the  most  wret<ih- 
ed  of  liiaukind,  that  hope  is  a  duty  which 
is  binding  on  the  observer.  ' 

But  an  ardent,  imaginative  mind  may 
go  further,  and  generalize  a  one-sided 
view  of  mankind.  "  These  men  are  bad 
— therefore  all  men  are  bad  and  detest- 
able." This  is  a  theory  that  seldom  or 
never  influences  the  propounder  of  it  in 
his  dealings  with  men — for  wicked  ac- 
tions proceed  from  wicked  hearts,  and 
not  from  hearts  that  hate  evil.  The 
wickedness  of  man  remains  for  the  observ- 
er a  mere  speculation,  a  dogma  which  his 
aggrieved  soul  has  set  up  to  satisfy  his 
repulsion  for  evil ;  but  practically  he  is 
not  the  less  humane,  ana  generally  finds 
that  those  who  come  within  his  sphere 
are  better  than  his  theoretical  mankind. 

If  this  is  misanthropy,  Gulliver  is  cer- 
tainly obnoxious  to  be  charged  with  it ; 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  deny  the  imputa- 
tion. Swift  gives  us  the  key  to  his  whole 
life  and  writings  in  these  significant 
words  :  "  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal 
called  man  as  a  general  species,  though  I 
love  individuals." 


This  is  the  great  cynic's  utterance — 
open,  straightforward  as  the  man  him- 
self. He  is  not  afraid  of  being  called  a 
man-hater.  He  glories  in  what  he  calls 
his  misanthropy,  and  intends  to  propa- 
gate it.  He  has  framed  a  theory,  and 
he  thinks  the  acceptance  of  that  theory 
necessary  to  all  honest  men.  He  hates 
the  species;  he  dubs  himself  a  misan- 
thrope. Unfortunately,  the  species  is  an 
abstraction — a  phantom,  like  Alnaschar'g 
despised  lady.  Individuals  are  the  real- 
ities, and  those  he  loves.  We  knew  it 
without  his  telling  us  so.  Good  cynic ! 
Well  might  he  say  his  misanthropy  was 
not  quite  of  the  same  kind  as  Timon's. 

We  think  his  cynicism  and  roughness 
are  simplv  those  of  Goldsmith's  ^^  Man 
in  Black.  As  long  as  the  world  exists 
there  will  be  honest  eccentric  men, 
whose  heads  are  sterner  than  their 
hearts,  who  vent  in  a  seeming  indignation 
against  men  what  is  indignation  against 
vice  alone ;  whom,  accordingly,  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature, 
mistake  for  Timons ;  although  their  satir- 
ical but  benevolent  nature  has  nothing  in 
common  with  those  men  who,  blinded  by 
the  wrongs  they  have  undergone,  labor 
under  a  moral  hallucination,  see  noth- 
ing but  evil  in  the  world,  and  make  in- 
dividuals accountable  for  the  faults  of  the 
species.  Timon  does  not  love  the  spe- 
cies any  more  than  the  individual.  There 
is  the  greatest  possible  difference  be- 
tween his  wild,  undiscriminating,  mind- 
clouding  passion,  and  the  cool,  observing, 
thoughtful  misanthropy  of  Swift.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  he  hates  all  men  ;  he  lays 
down  that  proposition  with  the  calmness 
of  a  mathematician  enunciating  a  theo- 
rem ;  such  is  the  conviction  he  has  been 
led  to  by  experience  ;  like  any  other 
theory,  it  may  be  erroneous ;  but  wheth- 
er correct  or  not,  it  is  the  fruit  of  obser- 
vation and  thought,  not  the  oflspring  of 
passion.  The  hypochondriac  who  af- 
firms that  he  is  made  of  glass,  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  fall  to  pieces,  affirms 
nothing  more  improbable,  more  absurdly 
fantastical,  than  Berkeley's  theory  that 
all  matter — the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
and  all  things  contained  therein — are 
nothing  but  unsubstantial  shadows.  Yet 
this  theory  is  deemed  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  refutation,  simply  because 
it  was  arrived  at  by  thought,  and  by 
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thought  not  diseased  in  itself,  however 
extraordinary  its  fruit  might  be  ;  while 
the  hypochondriac's  delusion,  being  a 
raere  freak  of  fancy,  excites  in  the  be- 
holder nothing  more  than  pitying  deris- 
ion. 

Swift's  misanthropy  is  an  intellectual 
error,  Timon's  a  moral  aberration  ;  and 
the  latter's  disposition  alone  properly 
deserves  the  name  of  misanthropy.  The 
former  error  may  be  termed  misanthrop- 
ical judgment.  It  is  based  on  a  nar- 
rowness of  vision,  or  rather  on  a  certain 
concentration  of  vision,  upon  one  point, 
from  which  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
have  not  been  exempt.  Descartes  saw 
nothing  but  whirlwinds  in  the  system 
of  the  universe  ;  some  great  physicians 
have  seen  all  diseases  in  the  liquids,  oth- 
ers in  the  solids,  of  the  human  frame. 
Great  philosophers  have  explained  all 
physical  phenomena  by  innate  ideas, 
others  by  the  senses.  Great  divines 
have  been  equally  partial  to  their  own 
side,  equally  averse  to  acknowledging 
any  truth  as  existing  on  the  other  side. 
Narrowness  and  exaggeration  seem,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  the  lot  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Why  should  great  authors 
be  exempt  from  extreme  views  ?  Their 
pursuits  certainly  predispose  them  to 
wide  aspects  of  human  nature ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  of  their  thought 
and  fancy  are  they  liable  to  see  one 
point  in  stronger  colors  than  the  rest. 
Even  in  our  comprehensive  times,  we  are 
not  so  free  from  prejudice,  partiality,  ob- 
liquity of  vision,  as  to  be  warranted  in 
blaming  or  depreciating  a  great  observer 
because  he  framed  his  theory  of  human 
nature  on  the  facts  which  had  most  im- 
pressed his  susceptible  mind.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Montaigne  has  it,  that  human 
fancy  can  conceive  no  stranger  notion 
than  has  already  been  fostered  by  hu- 
man speculation ;  if,  therefore,  as  old 
Burton  says,  philosophers  are  mad ;  if, 
oh  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  human 
liature  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise, 
and  the  popular  mind  is  prone  to  enter- 
taining vulgar  errors,  why  should  genius, 
which  stands  midway  between  philoso- 
phers and  the  vulgar,  enlightening  both, 
nut  drawing  its  materials  from  both — 
loftier  than  the  common  mind,  more  hu- 
man and  less  pedantic  than  the  philo- 
sophical mind  —  not  meet  with  that  tol- 
eration for  its  errors  which  sages  claim 


becau^e  of  too  much  thought,  and  the 
multitude  because  of  too  little  thought? 

To  look  at  the  sun  dims  and  jannuices 
the  sight.  Swift  contemplated  evil  with 
an  eagle  glance ;  but,  not  withdrawmg 
his  eye  in  time,  the  result  was  that  ex- 
aggerated sensitiveness  to  evil  which  the 
world  has  been  pleased  to  construe  into 
downright  malice  and  fiendish  hatred  of 
mankind. 

Concerning  the  tnanner  in  wbicb  Gul- 
liver considers  evil,  we  shall  only  remark 
at  present,  that  he  investigates  social 
phenomena  in  the  moral  point  of  view 
rather  than  the  physical. 


Bentiey*8  MlsceUany. 

FRENCH   ARISTOCRACY   AT   THE    SEA- 
SIDE.* 

M.  Fafiaux  was  the  last  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Valen- 
tine Barbot,  with  Gontran,  Goant  of 
Mably*  Married,  however,  they  were, 
as,  after  the  public  scandal  with  which 
the  intended  marriage  with  Lambert, 
Count  of  Saint  -  Genin,  had  been  inter- 
rupted, there  was  no  other  alternative, 
and  no  sooner  married  than  they  started 
whither  the  aspirations  of  both  most 
tended  —  to  Paris  —  the  centre  of  the 
Frank  world.  Valentine  wrote  to  the 
old  man  three  days  after  her  arrival,  on 
paper  of  the  H6tel  Meurice.  She  pro- 
tested her  unalterable  affectioii  and  re- 
spect, and  declared  that  Gontran  was 
the  most  affectionate  and  delicate  of  hus- 
bands, who,  so  far  from  taming  her 
from  her  duty,  had  himself  conducted 
her  to  the  one  o'clock  mass,  and  waited 
for  her  on  the  steps  of  the  Madeleine. 
One  thing  only  made  an  impression  on 
Pere  Fafiaux  on  reading  this  precious 
epistle,  which  was,  that  Valentine  did 
not  get  up  till  noon.  Of  what  use  her 
convent  education,  and  the  salutary 
habits  he  had  enjoined  of  being  up  eve- 
ry day  by  six  o'clock?  He,  however, 
vouchsafed  no  reply  to  Valentine's  let- 
ters. When  she  apprised-  him  that  the 
H6tel  of  Mably  had  been  entirely  new- 
ly furnished  and  decorated,  and  that  an 

*  La  Vielle  Roche,  Let  Vaeanem  de  Is  Com- 
tesse.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris:  L.  Hmchette 
et  C'«. 
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apartment  had  been  set  aside  solely  for 
his  own  use,  he  only  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  muttered  to  himself,  "  A  million 
gone  already  I"    He  had  masses  said  at 
all  the  churches  of  Lyons  —  pro  anima 
al^errante — for  a  soul  gone  astray.     As 
to    the    husband,   he     was    dispatched 
without  a  sigh,  in  the  company  of  the 
whole  lot  of  Haut-Monts  and  Lanroses, 
to  the  darker  regions.     His  niece  had 
been  taken  from  him  against  his  will. 
With  a  scandalous  explosion  that  had 
echoed  all  over  Lyons,  he,  an  old  man  of 
indomitable  will,  and  the  hoarder  up  of 
millions  (everything  in  France  is  reck- 
oned by  millions — it  saves  trouble),  had 
been  treated  as  if  he  were  nobody,  and 
he  vowed  a  deep  and  implacable  revenge 
against  the  whole  set.     He  began  with 
the  Saint-Genins.     The  failure  of  Lam- 
bert's marriage  brought  down, the  credi- 
tors.   M.  Fafiaux  was  cruel  enough  to 
indirectly  fan  their  rapacity.     When  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  sell  the  es- 
tate of  Grande  Balme,  and  the   Hotel 
Bellecour  at  Lyons,   he  came  forward 
with  an  ostensible  party  who  were  to 
purchase  both.     The  party  in  question 
were  two  monks,  who  dwelt  in  the  attic 
of  his  own  house.    One    had  been    a 
schoolmaster,  the  other  a  bankrupt  wine 
and  spirit  merchant  at  Bordeaux.     They 
were  now  founders  of  a  new  order,  called 
Thaborites,  from  Mount  Thabor.     The 
one   was  to  convert  the  hotel  into  an 
academy  or  collegiate  school,  the  other 
was  to  appropriate  the  Grand  Balme  as 
a  manufactory  of  liqueur  du  Mont  Tha- 
bor, not  only  salutary  to  the  stomach, 
but,  like  the  "  Chartreuse,"  beneficial  to 
the  soul,  being  distilled  by  holy  hands. 
In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  dow- 
ager countess  and  the  young  count,  her 
Bon,  were  to  have  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  or  the  interest  of  that  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  and  all 
debts  were  to    be   paid.     It  was    not 
without  bitter  regrets,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, that  the   Genins   felt  themselves 
obliged  to  hand  over  their  estates  to  two 
poor  monks  represented  by  M.  Fafiaux, 
and  withdraw  with  a  few  family  memo- 
rials to  a  modest  apartment  in  the  city 
of  Lyons. 

Gontran  and  his  countess  were  in  the 
meantime  installed  in  a  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  Paris,  and  lived  in  that  style  and 
after  that  fashion  which,  in  that  great 


centre  of  civilization,  is  deemed  to  be  es- 
sential to  matrimonial  felicity.  M.  About 
is  at  the  trouble  to  inform  us,  for  exam- 
ple, that  upon  the  first  evening  of  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  the  count  "proved  to 
his  wife,  by  reasons  redolent  in  exquisite 
delicacy,  that  he  loved  her  too  much, 
and  held  her  in  far  too  great  a  respect, 
to  present  himself  to  her  under  the  bru- 
talizing aspect  of  sleep."  They  had  ac- 
cordingly their  separate  apartments, 
Valentine  only  remembered  that  it  was 
not  so  with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  wept  at  what  her 
instinct  justly  designated  to  her  as  a 
cold  classical  etiquette  which  tyrannized 
over  the  natural  afiections.  She,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself,  held  the  count,  her 
husband,  in  too  great  respect  to  venture 
upon  a  discussion  on  so  delicate  a  topic. 
Next  morning,  too,  the  count  was  out 
early  to  retake  possession  of  his  beloved 
pave  of  Paris;  The  Boulevards  have  a 
fascination  for  every  true  Parisian  which 
is  more  powerful  even  than  love.  Gon^- 
tran,  like  all  other  Parisians,  was  more 
at  home  in  the  streets  than  in  his  h6te1. 
There  was  only  one  drawback  to  his 
happiness;  he  remembered  every  now 
and  then  that  he  was  no  longer  one,  but 
two,  and  the  reminiscence  was  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  character.  But  Gon- 
tran loved  his  young  wife,  and  further 
reflections  told  him  that  it  was  to  her 
that  he  was  indebted  for  being  able  to 
return  to  Paris,  redccupy  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  and  reassume,  through  her 
fortune,  that  position  to  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  by  rank,  talent, 
and  fashion.  So  he  returned  to  break- 
fast with  his  young  wife,  happy  and  in 
good  spirits. 

The  harmonious  understanding  thus 
established  between  the  young  couple, 
although  not  quite  coming  up  to  what 
the  innocent  and  aflfectionate  young 
countess  had  anticipated,  was  further 
diversified  by  the  necessity  both  parties 
were  in  of  setting  themselves  up  in  the 
world.  Not  only  had  the  h6tel  of  the 
Mablys  to  be  repurchased,  repaired, 
newly  decorated  and  furnished,  but 
horses  and  equipages  had  to  be  procured, 
and,  above  all,  new  and  proper  toilets 
had  to  be  made.  Mably,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, at  the  epoch  of  his  marriage, 
had  just  come  out  of  Clichy,  and  Valen- 
tine, in  her  provincial  garb,  was  like  a 
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Raphael  without  a  frame.  It  was  oalca- 
lated  by  the  count  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  francs,  taken  out  of 
theil"  capital,  would  meet  all  exigencies ; 
*  but  by  the  time  that  a  million  had  been 
paid  for  the  hotel,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  the  repairs,  decorations,  and 
furniture,  one  hundred  thousand  for  dia- 
monds, fifty  thousand  for  horses  and 
carriages,  and  fifty  thousand  for  indis- 
pensable sundries,  the  colored  papers 
that  M.  Fafiaux  had  been  all  his  life  ac- 
cumulating represented  an  income  of 
eighty-five  thousand  fran«s  only. 

"We  pay  to  ourselves,"  observed 
Gontran,  "  a  house  rent  of  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  francs." 

"  We  will  economize  in  other  things," 
Valentine  replied. 

The  h6tel  of  the  Mablys,  repurchased 
and  restored  by  Valentine,  was  opened 
with  a  festival,  which  was,  however,  far 
more  brilliant  than  economical.  During 
the  three  months  that  the  house  had 
been  under  repair,  the  count  and  count- 
ess had  made  their  visits,  and  had  taken 
their  place  in  the  best  society.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  return  the 
sandwiches  and  the  trifles  which  they 
had  received  from  others.  Madame 
de  Mably  had  a  great  success.  She 
was  declared  to  be  pretty,  genteel,  and 
graceful.  The  staflf  of  the  crinoline- 
wearers  bore  her  away  in  triumph  to  balls, 
suppers,  theatres,  and  cavalcades;  the 
"  ecole  de  haute  devotion  "  and  of  tran- 
scendental charity  initiated  her  in  its 
meetings,  conferences,  sermons,^  sales, 
and  lotteries.  The  abundance  and  vari- 
ety of  Parisian  pleasures  carried  away 
the  young  lady  with  a  kind  of  intoxica- 
tion. It  was  a  whirlpool  in  which,  once 
involved,  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
extrication  save  by  bankruptcy,  which 
is  social  and  fashionable  death.  The 
scruples  which  lingered — reminiscences 
of  a  conventual  education — were  eradi- 
cated in  less  than  three  weeks.  She  im- 
bibed, in  their  place,  the  idea  that  the 
world  is  the  infallible  arbiter  in  matters 
of  conduct,  and  all  that  the  world  ap- 
proves of  is  permissible.  With  an  in- 
stinct that  was  natural,  she  made  every- 
body at  home  at  her  hotel,  where  she 
received  one  day  a  week  an  J  gave  a  din- 
ner another.  So  exquisite  was  also  her 
natural  taste,  that  for  two  consecutive 
seasons  she  led  the  fashion  in  the  Fau- 


bourg St  Germain.  The  Duchess  of 
Haut-Mont  said  one  evening  to  her 
brother :  "  That  little  one  astonishes  me ; 
she  can  amuse  four  gentlemen  by  her- 
self alone,  while  your  wife,  so  brilliant 
and  so  Parisian^  cannot  even  retain  half 
a  one !" 

Valentine  had  declared  at  starting,  to 
her  husband,  that  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  francs  a  month  would  sufiSce 
for  her  toilet.  Gontran  had  smiled,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  scold  her  if 
it  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Some 
ingenious  people  compensate  for  exter- 
nal expenses  by  strict  economy  at  borne  ; 
but  the  Mablys  had  not  thi^  reaooroe. 
When  a  million  of  money  is  spent  upon 
a  hotel,  it  is  not  to  eat  black  bread  in 
it.  A  large  h6tel  and  splendid  equip- 
ages also  demand  a  numerous  attend- 
ance. At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  Gontran  devoted  a  wet  momine  to 
the  melancholy  labors  of  addition.  Nor 
were  the  results  cheering.  The  expenses 
of  the  year  exceeded  the  revenue  by  a 
considerable  sum.  When  he  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  his  wife, "  What  I"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  notwithstanding  all  our 
economies,  we  are  thirty  thousand  firanos 
in  debt!" 

The  next  time  that  Madame  de  Ma- 
bly met  her  relative.  Countess  Adhemar, 
she  unburdened  herself  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  grief,  that  with  all  her  economies 
she  and  her  husband  were,  living  beyond 
their  income.  The  countess,  instead  of 
sympathizing  with  her,  laughed  at  the 
revelation.  "  Why,  little^  dear,"  she 
said,  '^  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  increase 
your  income." 

''  But  how  can  that  be  done  ?"  inquired 
Valentine,  surprised. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  countess,  "you 
must  speak  to  Adhemar  upon  that  point. 
He  does  nothing  else  ever  since  we  have 
been  married." 

The  two  friends  adjoumecl  to  the 
study  of  Count  Adhemar  de  Lanrose,  of 
whose  character  as  a  speculative  finan- 
cier, to  the  horror  of  his  noble  parent, 
we  have  given  some  account  when  treat- 
ing of  the  modern  aristocracyof  France 
as  depicted  by  M.  About  The  young  . 
count  was  alike  fluttered  and  pleased  at 
being  consulted  upon  money  matters  by 
his  fair  and  noble  relative. 

"  Send  your  husband  to  me,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion  of   a  long  oonversation, 
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*'  and  I  will  indicate  to  him  the  means 
of  doubling  his  income  without  compro- 
mising his  capital.*' 

Mably,  when  he  heard  this  from  the 
lips  of  his  pretty  wife,  did  not  hesitate 
in  seeing  Adhemar  upon  the  subject. 
He  had,  like  the  rest  of  Paris,  the  most 
perfect  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
count's  judgment.  Yet  among  the  se- 
curities which  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
real  investments  producing  a  modest 
five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  principal  was 
the  opening  to  commerce  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  supremacy  in  the 
African  kingdom  of  Humbe,  situated 
between  the  25th  and  15th  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  the  10th  and  30th  of 
latitude.  But  the  investment  was  re- 
turning fifteen  per  cent. 

Life  in  Paris,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  not  without  danger.  Rank, 
fortune,  and  character  do  not  save  the 
individual  from  those  perils  which  are 
common  to  all.  The  once  young  and 
innocent  pupil  of  the  convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  niece  of  the  pious  and 
austere  Fafiaux,  and  the  inexperienced 
provincial  girl,  now  Madame  de  Mably, 
was  soon  destined  to  discover  how  many 
and  what  vile  traps  are  laid  in  the  way 
of  the  unwary,  even  in  what  is  designated 
as  the  best  society.  Among  her  hus- 
band^s  friends  was  one  Odoacre  de  Bour- 
galys  :  rich,  handsome,  clever,  and  eccen- 
tric, an  admirable  rider,  and  exceedingly 
popular  on  account  of  his  very  eccentrici- 
ties. About  calls  him  "  ce  grand  noble 
gamin  connli  de  tout  Paris,"  and  the 
ladies  excused  his  delinquencies  by  des- 
ignating him  as  "  ce  fou  d'Odoacre." 
This  Odoacre,  who  was  a  kind  of  Delphic 
oracle  among  men,  was  more  than  an 
Apollo  —  a  Jupiter  among  the  ladies. 
His  mixed  failures  and  successes  had 
made  him  at  once  difficult  and  incon- 
stant. ^^  Lui  bon  gar9on,  ne  perdait  pas 
son  temps  devant  les  places  fortes.  A 
quoi  bon  ?  La  vie  est  si  courte  I"  He 
used  to  say,  laughingly,  "I  am  not  a 
shepherd  of  Arcadia;  I  am  a  man  to 
take  or  leave." 

The  youth  and  beauty,  the  graceful 
simplicity  and  innocence,  of  the  Countess 
of  Mably  did  not  fail  to  attract  this  pe- 
culiar type  of  Paris  fashionable  society. 
•For  a  whole  year — a  most  unusual  thing 
with  him — did  he  lay  siege  to  her  heart. 
Valentine  blushed  at  first  on  detecting 


his  advances,  and  this  was  followed  bj 
an  ineradicable  horror  of  the  man's  pre- 
sumption. She,  however,  could ,  not 
avoid  him ;  for  he  was  not  only  supposed 
to  be  her  husband's  friend,  but  he  was 
also  intimate  at  the  Haut-Monts,  the 
Lanroses,  and  with  most  of  her  other 
friends  and  relatives. 

On  ^he  20th  of  April,  1856,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  Valen- 
tine ascended  the  staircase  at  her  mil- 
liner's to  select  some  summer  articles. 
Mademoiselle  Angelina  conducted  her  in- 
to a  little  ornamental  boudoir,  where  she 
said  she  had  some  novelties  that  were  not 
yet  made  public.  A  door  closed  behind 
the  countess,  another  opened  before  her. 
Mademoiselle  Angelina  disappeared,  and 
a  great  specimen  of  human  perversity, 
Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  appeared  kneel- 
ing on  the  carpet. 

Valentine,  whose  first  impulse  was  to 
slap  the  young  man's  face,  shrieked,  and 
then  fainted.  Odoacre  rang  the  bell, 
and  bolted.  When  the  countess  came 
to  herself,  great  was  her  indignation  at 
the  trap  laid  for  her  by  Mademoiselle 
Angelina ;  and  she  hastened  out  of  her 
polluted  premises,  driving  first  towards 
home,  but  on  reflection  turning  oflf  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  calm  her  feel- 
ings, and  consider  if  she  should  mention 
the  insult  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  Gontran.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  Paris  life  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
comer  in  which  to  weep,  and  no  bosom 
fnend  in  whom  to  repose  confidence  and 
seek  for  sympathy  and  advice.  The  re- 
sult of  her  palpiting  cogitations  was, 
that  as  the  fault  was  not  hers,  and  she 
had  done  nothing  to  encourage  the 
young  man  to  insult  her,  she  would  not 
put  her  husband's  life  in  danger  on  ac- 
count of  another  person's  faults,  and 
that  she  would  preserve  the  secret  of  an 
event  which  it  was  equally  the  interest 
of  the  guilty  parties — Odoacre  and  An- 
gelina— to  keep  from  publicity. 

With  this  resolve  she  returned  home, 
not  to  meet  her  husband,*  but  M.  Fafiaux, 
who  had  suddenly  arrived  and  installed 
himself  in  the  h6tel. 

It  was  with  difliculty  that  Valentine 
so  far  recoTered  herself  as  to  stammer 
out :  * 

''  Oh,  dear  uncle,  what  an  agreeable 
surprise  I" 

The  dear  ande  coughed,  opened  his 
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hands,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  first 
words  of  an  exordium  which  he  had  pre- 
pared : 

"  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  I  find  you,  after 
sixteen  months  of  marriage? — my  sister's 
daughter,  my  tenderly  brought  up  and 
adopted  child,  the  soul  which  I  took  so 
much  care  in  imbuing  with  all  Christian 
virtues,  has  in  so  short  a  time  wandered 
to  the  borders  of  such  a  precipice !" 

"  But,  uncle  dear !"  ^ 

"  Of  what  avail  the  pious  teachings  of 
the  holy  house  in  which  your  childhood 
was  passed  ?  "  persevered  the  old  man, 
while  Valentine,  half  terrified,  still  un- 
der the  influence  of  conflicting  emotions, 
and  unprepared  for  additional  trials, 
could  only  murmur, 

"In  mercy  explain  yourself!" 

Great  wTis  her  relief  when,  after  tor- 
turing her  by  saying  that  he  knew  all — 
that  she  was  a  degraded  Magdalen,  a 
heartless  coquette,  and  a  sinner  of  the 
lowest  grade — the  grand  accusation  in 
reserve  turned  out  to  be  that  she  had 
not  kept  her  Lent  I  So  great,  indeed, 
was  her  relief,  that  she  actually  wept 
with  joy.  She  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  acknowledged  that  her  faith 
liad  been  dulled  by  the  noise  and  dissi- 
pation of  the  "  world,"  and  promised  to 
reform.  To  avoid  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys 
she  would  willingly  have  gone  for  six 
months  to  a  convent ;  but  her  uncle  onljr 
demanded  that  she  should  be  less  inti- 
mate with  the  Haut-Monts  and  the  Lan- 
roses,  and  that  she  would  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  certain  serious  persons 
respected  for  their  virtues.  To  this  ef- 
fect he  introduced  her  to  a  number  of 
"  bons  p^res,"  among  whom  were  two 
or  three  really  distinguished  men.  She 
learned  the  existence  of  a  new  world  to 
her,  apd  which  was  utterly  distinct  from 
the  Church,  properly  so  called,  for  M. 
Fafiaux  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  cure  in  Paris.  He  spoke  of  the 
secular  clergy  as  of  an  inferior  element 
good  for  the  people,  but  his  esteem  lay 
with  the  communities.  The  pretty  neo- 
phyte also  learned  that,  thanks  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  "  tiers  ordres,"  she  could 
pronounce  quasi-monastic  vows  without 
ceasing  to  be  the  wife  of  her  husband. 
Sne  allowed  herself  to  be  affiliated  into 
a  congregation  into  which  many  great 
ladies  were  registered  with  herself.  She 
signed  papers,  received  brevet  rank,  and 


was  gratified  with  secret  medals  and 
mystic  rings,  which  could  be  worn  as 
jewelry  even  at  a  ball.  The  change  in 
her  life  that  followed  upon  these  new 
avocations  may  be  imagined.  She  be- 
came indifferent  to  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, neglectful  of  her  household  du- 
ties, and  almost  a  stranger  to  her  hus- 
band. She  would  have  given  up  balls  and 
opera,  but  her  director,  P^re  Gaumiche, 
insisted  upon  her  not  doing  so.  It  did 
not  suit  the  tactics  of  the  fathers  of  St. 
Christopher  that  their  neophytes  should 
go  to  extremes.  This  would  have  en- 
tailed a  public  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  and  have 
thwarted  them  in  their  intrigues.  But 
Valentine  was  among  the  most  zealous 
of  their  disciples.  Instead  of  going  to 
weekly  conferences,  she  held  devotion- 
al meetings  at  her  own  hotel.  M.  de 
Mably  did  not  take  umbrage  at  thi^ 
conversion.  He  had  several  reasons  for 
abstaining  from  so  doing.  He  did  not 
wish  to  act  against  M.  Fafiaux's  recom- 
mendations; the  new  life  was  less  ex- 
pensive and  fatiguing  than  the  one  he 
had  hitherto  led;  he  thought  within 
himself  that  the  change  had  been  too 
rapid  to  last  long.  No  offspring  had 
blessed  their  union,  and  he  admitted  that 
Valentine  must  have  some  amusement ; 
her  devotional  and  charitable  pursuits 
left  him  more  time  for  his  club  and  for 
the  psive,  and,  must  we  admit  it  (bat  we 
have  alluded,  in  the  previous  sketch  of 
M.  About's  portraits  of  "  French  Aristoo- 
racy,"  to  a  former  attachment  that  ex- 
isted between  Gontran  and  Eliane  de 
Batejins,  now  Marchioness  of  {janrose), 
by  one  of  those  strange  perversities  of 
human  nature  that  appear  almost  unac- 
countable, the  Count  of  Mably,  who  was 
wedded  to  a  young,  pretty,  innocent,  and 
loving  wife,  had  actually  got  to  neglect 
her  for  the  society  of  her  brilliant, 
haughty,  but  much  less  pure  and  amia- 
ble rival.  Notwithstandmg  the  recom- 
mendations of  M.  Fafiaux,  Valentine  also 
kept  up  friendly  relations  with  Eliane. 
An  acccidental  circumstance  came  to 
cement  these  relations.  The  countess 
had  exchanged  her  blue  scapulary  for 
one  that  was  pink  and  white;  from  a 
neophyte  she  had  come  to  preside  over 
the  conferences  of  those  affiliated  to  the- 
order  of  St.  Christopher ;  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Lanrose  held  the  same  position 
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amons^  the  ladies  affiliated  to  the  order 
of  Saint  Joseph.  One  fine  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  parties  benefited 
and  relieved  by  the  two  societies'  were 
actually  the  same !  After  a  brief  time 
of  consternation  and  perplexity,  Father 
Gauniiche  proposed  that  the  societies 
should  work  together  without  beinj^  con- 
founded ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Valen- 
tine and  Eliane  were  once  raore  thrown 
intimately  together — but  this  time  en- 
gaged in  works  of  beneficence. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  one 
fine  day  our  old  friend  Count  Lambert 
de  Saint-G^nin,  the  affianced  of  Valen- 
tine, dropped  at  the  Hotel  Mably  as  if 
from  the  hkies,  with  hunting  coat,  plaid 
trousers  of  a  large  pattern,  flexible  wide- 
awake, an  alarming  waistcoat,  and  an 
extensive  scrubby  beard.  He  only  want- 
ed his  dog  Mirza  and  his  gun  to  have 
constituted  the  beau  ideal  of  a  French 
aristocratic  country  sportsman.  His 
style  aii<l  language  were  in  keeping  with 
his  ap])<':irance.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  JNIably  were  in  horrors,  but  they 
could  not  repudiate  one  to  whom  both 
were  so  deeply  indebted.  There  were 
also  family  ties  to  be  considered,  and, 
after  all,  Lambert  was  a  good-hearted, 
generous  fellow,  and  they  soon  made  up 
their  minds  to  take  him  in  hand,  dress 
him,  polish  him  up,  and  make  him  pre- 
sentable— a  task  in  which  they  were  ably 
assisted  by  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  to 
whose  good  services  Gontran  especially 
appealeil  under  these  trying  circumstan- 
ces. Lambert,  on  his  side,  learned  his 
lessons  in  simplicity  of  heart,  and  with 
rural  submission.  Nay,  so  far  did  his 
transformation  proceed,  that  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Angelique  Cerceau^  better 
known  at  Lyons  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Florence,  and  whom  he  had  brought 
to  Paris  with  hopes  of  high  artistic 
preferment,  appeared  to  him  in  the  light 
of  something  utterly  unpresentable.  The 
friend  of  Boiirgalys,  and  the  cousin  of 
Lanrose  and  Mably,  actually  asked  him- 
self if  his  mistress  had  not  been  trans- 
formed in  the  journey.  Sensitive  of 
ridicule,  he  hastened  to  reconquer  his 
liberty  by  certain  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
which,  paid  according  to  the  provincial 
tariff,  were  not  so  exorbitant  as  if  the 
tie  had  been  incurred  at  Paris. 

Another  ♦feeling,  in  addition  to  that 
lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is 


innate  in  every  Frenchman,  actuated 
Lambert  in  this  proceeding,  as  well  as 
in  hastening  his  own  reformation.  Val- 
entine appeared  to  him  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  had  done  at  the  Balme ; 
she  was,  indeed,  at  that  epoch,  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  charms,  and  although 
her  vivacity  of  old  was  now  tempered 
by  her  devotional  exercises,  Lambert 
could  no  more  prevent  or  conceal  the 
respectful  admiration  in  which  he  held 
her,  than  he  could  divest  himself  of  an 
inward  conviction  that  Gontran  did  not 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  concession  he 
had  made  to  him  at  its  true  value,  or 
that  he  did  all  that  he  ought  to  do  to 
insure  her  happiness. 

One  day  Valentine  went  out,  much 
against  her  inclination,  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits.  The  Countess  AdUemar,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight,-  was 
included  in  the  list.  She  found  her  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  her  house 
in  disorder,  the  rooms,  nay,  even  to  the 
passages,  full  of  boxes  and  packages ; 
she  was,  in  fac*.t,  about  to  start  for  the 
sea-side.  Carville — a  spot  which  had 
just  received  the  approbation  of  the 
fashionable  world,  as  sufficiently  select 
and  exclusive — was,  as  she  explained  it 
to  Madame  de  Mablv,  her  immediate 
destination.  Everybody  was  going  there 
— that  is  to  say,  of  their  set.  The  coun- 
tess had  taken  a  "  chdlet "  large  enough 
to  entertain  a  few  friends.  Adh^mar 
was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  Afri- 
can colony  to  do  more  than  run  down 
once  a  week.  Would  Valentine  go? 
She  had  plenty  of  room  for  her,  and  she 
almost  exhausted  herself  in  expatiating 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  sea-side,  the 
delights  of  freedom  from  restraint  and 
conventionalities — the  baths  and  the  pic- 
nics. Valentine- smiled  a  negative,  out 
she  went  home  contrasting,  somewhat 
painfully,  in  her  own  mind  the  indiffer- 
ence of  her  husband  and  the  austerities 
of  her  sect  with  the  tempting  enjoyments 
held  out  by  a  brief  vacation  at  Carville. 

An  overt  and  aggravating  act  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  Gontran,  on  her 
return  home,  brought  on  a  crisis.  Val- 
entine resolved  to  profit  by  the  invitation 
of  Yolande,  Countess  Adhemar  of  Lan- 
rose, and  have  her  vacations.  Gontr&n, 
who  at  that  moment  was  more  than  ever 
involved  in  his  intrigue  with  Eliane, 
rather  encouraged  ,  than    opposed  the 
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project ;  as  to  Count  Adh^mar,  he  was 
intrigued  in  a  different  manner,  by  news 
of  a  certain  M.  Mouton, .  of  Lyons, 
(apparently  the  ubiquitous  M.  Fafiaux 
through  a  representative),  who  had  been 
purchasing  property  in  Humbe,  winning 
the  affections  of  the  negro  monarch  by 
abundant  potations  of  the  liquor  of  Mont 
Thabor,  and,  worse  than  all,  had  put 
himself  under  English  protection. 

Mesdames  de  Lanrose  and  de  Mably 
were  accompanied  on  their  visit  to  Car- 
ville  by  Lambert,  Count  of  St.  Genin, 
and  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys.  It  appears 
to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Parisian  fashion- 
able society,  that  there  are  always  some 
persons  to  appreciate  those  charms  in 
Qther  men's  wives  which  are  lost  upon 
their  husbands.  The  honest,  simple 
hearted  Lambert  had  further  satisfied 
himself  that  Valentine  was  not  only  not 
appreciated,  but  was  cruelly  neglected, 
ill  treated,  and  abandoned,  if  not  betray- 
ed. His  loyalty  to  Gontran  would  not 
have  perYnitted  an  evil  thought  of  super- 
seding him  in  the  affections  of  his  wife 
to  have  entered  his  mind  for  a  moment ; 
but  his  old  love  for  Valentine  had  never 
been  eradicated,  and  he  felt  it  a  comfort 
to  be  with  her,  to  console  her,  and  to 
dance  attendance  upon  her  in  her  isola- 
tion and  affliction.  As  to  the  boisterous 
Odoacre,  his  impertinences  had  been  .so 
long  tolerated  that  it  would  be  deviating 
from  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  had 
ceased  to  hope. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  young  countess- 
es, their  cavaliers  and  attendants,  at  a 
small  sea-side  place  like  Carville,  excited 
no  small  sensation.  It  was  who  should 
be  first  to  call  upon  them,  make  offers  of 
services,  and  conciliate  their  intimacy. 
Valentine  especially  met  with  wondrous 
success ;  but  as  the  guest  of  Yolande, 
who  even  provided  her  with  her  riding- 
horse,  she  could  not  help  feeling  she  was 
looked  upon  as  the  protegee — if  not  the 
poup6e — of  Madame  Adheraar,  and  this 
feelmg  was  still  further  exasperated  by 
the  tone  of  amiable  protection  and 
condescending  affection  which  the  one 
adopted  towards  the  other.  It  was  a 
secondary  position  which  Valentine  did 
not  feel  at  all  suitable  to  her  pretensions ; 
her  rank  and  wealth  were  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Yolande,  while  youth  and  beau- 
ty were  in  her  favor !  If  she  rose  from 
the  people,  her  family  was,  at  all  events, 


better  than  Mademoiselle  Gilot's,  and 
the  Count  de  Mably  was  onquestion^ly 
a  man  of  better  repute  than  the  great 
promoter  of  limited  liability  companies 
— M.  Adhemar  de  Lanrose.  The  result 
of  these  envious  susceptibilities  was  to 
beget  in  Valentine  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  assumed  superiority  of  Yolande, 
which  gradually  grew  up  into  open  hos- 
tilities— hostilities  declared  in  dress,  in 
manners,  in  horsemanship,  in  bathing, 
and  most  especially  in  who  should  at- 
tract the  greater  number  of  admirers. 
Yolande  swam  well,  or,  as  of  the  femi- 
nine world,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  she  floated  well ;  but  of  Valen- 
tine, who  had  all  accomplishments,  we 
are  told  that  '^  she  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  on  the  shore  like  a 
divinity  of  the  water.  She  played  about 
after  the  fashion  of  Sirens — at  one  mo- 
ment lying  on  the  frothjr  wave  as  if  on 
a  pillow,  at  another  swimming  upright, 
half  her  body  above  the  water.  Hot 
drapery  modelled  itself  divinely,  and  she 
looked  like  a  statue  of  black  marble 
with  a  white  head — just  such  as  th^  Ro- 
mans have  depicted." 

The  rivalry  was  amusing,  if  it  was  not 
precisely  of  that  kind  which,  however 
fashionable,  can  be  represented  as  in 
every  respect  exemplary.  An  abyss  lay 
between  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Lyons  and  the  "insolent  shores**  of 
Carville,  but  "  the  modesty  of  the  sex,'* 
we  are  told,  "  humanizes  itself  by  de- 
grees." Trees  do  not  flourish  at  Carville, 
but  scandal,  on  the  other  hand,  propa- 
gates itself  there  with  wondrous  rapidity. 
It  is  impossible,  without  having  resided 
at  one  of  these  little  fashionable  resorts, 
to  conceive  how  much  idleness  and 
crowding  can  embitter  the  feelings  of 
three  or  four  hundred  ladies  thrown  to- 
gether at  every  moment,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  same  "pleasures."  The  ri- 
valry of  Yolande  and  Valentine  gradually 
developed  itself  to  open  expressions  and 
taunts  of  a  more  or  less  indecisive  char- 
acter,  but  not  the  less  pungent.  The 
victory  in  these  little  duels  remained  as 
in  other  matters — riding,  walking,  danc- 
ing, or  bathing — with  Valentine. 

An  unexpected  incident  came,  how- 
ever, to  humiliate  the  young  Countess 
of  Mably  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
triumphs.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  beau- 
ties had  cumulated  to  that  extent  that 
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Tolande  had  salked  and  pretended  ill- 
*  ness,  ind  Valentine  had  taken  refujfje  in 
the  "  chalet "  of  the  Duchess  of  Haut- 
Mont.  Thus  placed  apart,  the  rivals  no 
longer  tempered  their  hostilities  with 
forbearance — the  combat  became  open 
and  public.  Yolande  gave  brilliant 
soirees;  Valentine,  to  revenge  herself, 
got  up  cavalcades,  pic-nics,  and  excur- 
sions at  sea,  in  which  she  always  man- 
aged to  be  accompanied  by  the  Uite  of 
the  society  of  Carville.  But  a  change 
had  come  over  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys. 
Hope  deferred,  it  has  long  ago  been  re- 
marked, makes  the  heart  Bick,  and  so  it 
was  with  this  arbiter  of  elegance  and 
prince  of  the  "  jeunesse  dor6e  "  at  Car- 
ville. Piqued  with  the  idea  that  he 
should  be  perpetually  dancing  attend- 
ance upon  the  young  beauty  he  admired 
BO  much,  that  every  morning  he  should 
have  to  ask,  "  Where  are  we  going  to- 
day ?"  and  every  afternoon,  "  What  shall 
we  do  this  evening  ?"  without  making  a 
step  in  advance,  he  resolved  to  try  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  other  tactics. 
He  fancied  that,  as  with  other  coquettes, 
something  might  be  done  by  suddenly 
turning  the  back  upon  one  whose  favors 
he  had  so  long  arid  so  assiduously  court- 
ed. He  attached  himself  so  closely  to 
Madame  de  Lanrose,  as  even  to  give  or- 
igin to  a  new  scandal.  Valentine  could 
not  understand  this  defection.  "  Was  she 
abandoned,"  she  asked  herself,  "  because 
she  was  virtuous  ?  And  was  it  because 
she  was  virtuous  that  she  must  be  a  si- 
lent spectator  of  Yolande's  success?" 
Lambert  alone  stood  by  her,  and  "  tore 
the  hair  from  his  head  in  her  presence." 
"What  is  the  matter  with  them?"  he 
would  exclaim.  "  What  poisonous  grass 
have  they  trodden  upon  ?  You  have  done 
nothing  to  them,  cousin,  and  yet  there 
you  are,  upon  my  word  of  honor,  shunned 
like  an  infected  sheep  !" 

The  Countess  of  Mably  decided  upon 
playing  high  stakes.  Circumstances  had 
led  her  to  determine  upon  forthwith  re- 
turning home.  She  heard  but  seldom 
from  her  husband,  and  when  she  com- 
plained of  his  not  coming  to  see  her  at 
the  sea-side,  his  excuse  was  that  a  crisis 
in  the  African  investment  detained  him. 
Affairs  in  Humbo  were  becoming  more 
and  more  complicated.  These  letters 
had  been  read  at  the  £tablissement  des 
Bains,  in  the  presence  of  all — the  Duch- 


ess of  Haut-Mont,  Yolande,  Odoacre, 
and  Lambert  included.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Adhemar  had  arrived  on  a  visit  to 
his  wife,  and  in  reply  to  Valentine's 
anxious  inquiries,  declared  that  he  had 
scarcely  ever  met  Gontran,  that  affairs 
could  not  be  more  prosperous  and  prom- 
ising than  in  the  vicinity  of  Senegal,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  mystification  —  an 
announcement  which  filled  Yolande's 
bosom  with  all  the  bitter  delights  of  a 
real  triumph  over  her  rival. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Valentine  to  Lam- 
bert, on  the  occasion  of  this  signal  de- 
feat ;  "  but  before  I  go  I  will  have  my  re- 
venge, and  it  shall  be  a  brilliant  one.  I 
am  resolved  that,  if  only  for  one  day,  all 
Carville,  its  puppies  and  its  coquettes, 
M.  de  Bourgalys  at  the  head  of  them, 
shall  declare  themselves  publicly  against 
her  and  for  me  I" 

To  carry  out  this  daring  project  with 
success,  it  was  necessary  that  Odoacre 
de  Bourgalys  should  be  won  over  at  any 
cost.  As  to  Lambert,  he  was  willing  to 
aid  and  abet,  but  to  carry  away  all  Car- 
ville from  Madame  de  Lanrose  by  a 
coup-de-main  was  a  thing  altogether 
beyond  his  limited  faculties  of  compre- 
hension. Madame  de  Mably,  on  her 
side,  did  not  hesitate.  She  resolved 
upon  a  pic  -  nio  to  the  Abbey  of  Lam- 
pigny,  in  Bourgalys's  yacht,  the  said  pio- 
nic  to  conclude  with  an  illumination  of 
the  ruins  and  a  return  by  torchlight.  All 
Carville  should  be  there.  The  only  thing 
wanting  was  the  cooperation  of  Bourga- 
lys. Madame  Lanrose  had  arranged  a 
concert  for  the  same  evening.  Odoacre 
sent  word  by  Lambert  that  his  yacht 
was  at  the  countess's  orders,  but  a  pre- 
vious engagement  prevented  his  being 
one  of  the  party.  JBourgalys  not  being 
of  the  pic-nic  no  one  else  would  go. 
Driven  to  extremities,  Valentine  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  Odoacre  the 
same  evening.  She  was  resolved  to  win 
him  over  at  any  cost.  But  the  thing 
went  further  than  she  had  calculated 
upon.  Feigning  illness,  she  remained 
away  from  the  concert,  much  to  Lam- 
bert's annoyance.  Odoacre,  on  his  side, 
went  to  the  concert,  but  managed  to 
slip  away,  as  he  thought,  unobserved, 
briefly,  afterwards.  The  two  met,  and 
Valentine  reproached  her  admirer  with 
his  defection,  and  with  abandoning  her 
for  Yolande.    Her  object  was  simply  to 
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win  liim  over  to  the  pic-nic  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  a  day.  But  the  enterprising 
Bourgalys  mistook  the  countess's  mean- 
ing, and  sought  to  convert  it  into  a 
triumph  of  the  night.  In  the  ardor 
awakened  by  Valentine's  condescension, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  seiz- 
ed her  hand.  For  the  first  time  Madame 
de  Mably  felt  the  full  extent  of  her  im- 
prudence. She  turned  pale,  and  raising 
herself  to  her  full  height  held  out  the 
palms  of  her  hands  to  her~  assailant.  At 
that  very  moment  the  door  was  impetu- 
ously thrown  open,  anri  Lambert,  who 
had  seen  Odoacre  leave  the  concert- 
room,  entered  abruptly.  A  fearful  scene 
ensued.  The  Count  de  St.  Geniu  seized 
Bourgalys  by  the  throat,  and  hurrying 
him  towards  the  balcony,  ejected  him 
into  the  street.  Madame  de  Mably  sank 
into  an  easy -chair,  apparently  lifeless. 
The  duchess  was  sent  for  from  the  con- 
cert. The  news  spread  all  over  Carville 
in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  Madame  de  Mably, 
after  a  night  of  delirium,  came  to  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  M.  Fafiaux.  Her 
first  words  were : 

"  Oh  !  what  vacations  !" 

And  the  second :  "  Ah  !  those  Lan- 
roses  !" 

M.  Fafiaux  bent  over  her  with  unction, 
and  said  : 

"  If  the  Lanroses  have  endeavored  to 
compromise  you,  and  sully  your  charac- 
ter, ray  poor  child,  you  can  console 
yourself!  Heaven  has  punished  them 
both-^the  father  in  his  honor,  the  son  in 
his  money." 

By  which  we  suppose  we  are  to  un- 
derstand— that  which  will  no  doubt  be 
developed  in  a  further  volume — that  the 
Count  of  Mably  had  not  been  losing  his 
time  with  Eliane,  and  that  some  catas- 
trophe had  befallen  the  African  kingdom 
of  Humbe. 


Temple  Bar. 

RECENT  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

That  Italy  has  arrived  at  an  epoch 
fraught  with  consequences  to  her  whole 
future  life  is  sufficiently  known  and  ac 
knowledged ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  at  a  distance  can  fully 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  movement 
now  agitating  this  country,  the  extent  or 


depth  of  its  significance.  The  great  ex- 
ponent, literature,  might  be  expected  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  desires  and  aims 
of  so  many  minds ;  but  it  is  singular 
how  little  Italy's  literature  conveys  the 
true  expression  of  her  intellectual  condi- 
tion. Neither  the  Novel  nor  the  Drama 
reflects  her  domestic  life  ;  and  much  that 
is  deeply  seated  in  public  conviction  finds 
no  vent  in  utterances  understood  at  a 
distance.  The  struggle  between  super- 
stition and  free  inquiry,  credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  skepticism  on  the  other, 
traditional  reverence  for  the  old,  and  im- 
patient desire  for  the  new,  indifference 
to  theologic  discussion,  coupled  with  an 
ultra-protestant  spirit  of  raillery  and  sar- 
casm against  irrational  observances  of 
devotion — all  these  are  characteristics  of 
the  present  Italian  temper,  which,  though 
indicated,  are  far  from  being  formnlated 
in  a  distinct  or  adequate  manner.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
this  country's  recent  productions  to  be 
compared  with  those  anonymous  works, 
Le  Maudit  and  La  Religieuse^  in  the 
incisive  and  definite  expression  of  reac- 
tionary movement,  the  earnest  require 
ment  for  renovation  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  future  ascendency  of 
Christianity ;  yet  nothing  could  more 
faithfully  correspond  to  the  convictions 
that  prevail  among  reflective  Italians 
than  the  arguments  of  those  remarkable 
volumes.  We  find  a  near  approach  to 
similar  conclusions  in  one  mcomplete 
work  compiled  from  the  mss.  of  Gio- 
berti.  La  Riforma  Cattolica  ;  but  that 
posthumous  pu\)lication  is  sketchy,  com- 
paratively incoherent,  little  more  than 
the  vague  suggestion  of  a  great  theory 
in  its  first  stage  of  appropriation  by  a 
great  mind.  The  literature  that  may 
be  called  the  offspring  of  the  present 
revolutionary  era  in  this  land,  and  may 
with  that  era  be  dated,  in  its  present 
phase,  from  the  year  1 848,  is  inconsist- 
ent, inasmuch  as;  while  ideas  in  the  po- 
litical order  find  their  manifestation  with 
sufficient  clearness,  those  which  refer  to 
higher  interests  in  the  moral  and  religions 
order  remain  without  utterance,  or  are 
incidentally  and  incoherently  expressed. 
The  overstraining  of  theocratic  preten- 
sions is  met  by  no  well-reasoned  plan  of 
resistance  in  the  intellectual  sphere  (I  am 
not  considering  the  political)  ;  the  hie- 
rarchic hostility  is  not  alone  undefeated, 
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but  it  is  opposed  by  no  array  of  disciplin- 
ed forces.  Such  facts  as  the  refusal  of  sac- 
raments to  the  dying  save  on  terms  of 
political  recantation,  as  the  virtual  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Church  of  those  who 
have  voted  for  annexation  in  the  ex- 
Papal  States,  and  other  proceedings  con- 
tinuing to  present  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle of  holy  ordinances  perverted  to 
mundane  interests,  to  reactionary  in- 
trigue, are  still  possible  and  even  fre- 
quent. The  urgent  question  of  reform- 
ing without  overthrowing  (a  catastrophe 
beyond  the  thoughts,  I  believe,  of  the 
rationally  reflective  in  this  country)  a 
Church  whose  ministers  thus  shame- 
lessly abuse  the  sanctities  of  office,  and 
offend  against  the  spirit  of  all  Christian 
teaching,  remains  unsolved,-  is  scarcely 
proposed  to  consideration. 

In  what  degree  has  Italy's  literature 
aided  her  great  modern  movement  ?  and 
rn  which  of  its  walks  is  the  character  of 
the  time  best  reflected  ?  are  other  inter- 
esting, if  less  solemn  questions.  Activity 
has  within  late  years  chiefly  displayed 
itself  in  the  direction  of  historic  literature, 
dealing  with  recent  vicissitudes,  and 
their  results.  Early  in  this  century  Botta 
and  Colletta  contributed  to  the  dissemi- 
nating of  liberal  ideas  by  their  bold  and 
original  treatment  of  national  themes  ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  Balbo,  as  well  as 
Uzeglio,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  patriotic 
feeling  which  has  since  animated  historic 
writing.  Canta,  Cibrario,  Ranalli,  La 
Farina,  Tosti,  Zobi,  Sclopis,  are  living 
writers  of  history  all  raised  to  classic 
eminence,  and  all  of  course  decidedly 
liberal  and  progressist  in  the  worthiest 
sense,  wuth  mdividual  modifications. 

In  recent  historical  literature  our  at- 
tention is  first  claimed  by  countless  nar- 
ratives of  recent  events,  in  many  instances 
supplied  by  actors  in  them,  whose  testi- 
mony will  be  more  appreciated  by  poster- 
ity than  by  contemporaries.  Among  such 
works  perhaps  those  of  Farini  and  Gual- 
terio  referring  to  the  Roman  States,  and 
that  by  Montanelli  concerning  Tuscany, 
bold  the  foremost  place.  Among  compila- 
tions (not  strictly  histories)  those  of  Gen- 
narelli,  exhibiting  the  abuses  and  disas- 
trous results  of  ecclesiastical  rule,especial- 
ly  in  the  Legations,  with  crushing  weight 
of  evidence,  are  most  curious ;  and  Z  obi's 
History  of  the  Tear  1869,  and  Ranalli's 
of  Italian  events  between  1846-'53,  rank 


with  the  most  entertaining  and  trust- 
worthy in  the  language. 

Respect  for  the  rej^ublican  and  muni- 
cipal fasti  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
pride  of  monuments  and  the  splendid  de- 
velopments of  art,  has  preserved  Italian 
historians,  in  the  main,  from  the  error  of 
concentrating  attention  on  princes  and 
politicians  to  the  neglect  of  the  people 
and  their  larger  interests.  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  Guicciardini 
and  Cesare  Canta ;  and  the  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  aspects  of  popular  life, 
the  accurate  study  applied  to  movements 
of  the  intellectual  world,  which  distin- 
guish the  works  of  the  latter,  are  more 
or  less  prominent  in  all  the  recent  Ital- 
ian historic  publications.  Among  the 
ablest  is  Antonio  Zobi's  Civil  History 
of  Tuscany  from  1737  to  1848,  which 
treats  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  Lorraine 
government — of  that  dynasty  which  had 
its  origin  in  foreign  intrigue,  and  expir- 
ed in  the  disgrace  of  treachery  to  ?  ts  own 
cause,  but  which  did  much  to  promote 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  its 
subjects ;  which,  having  found  Tuscany 
with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
800,000,  ruled  over  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  at  the  time  of  its  adopting  con- 
stitutional forms  in  1848,  and  had  wisely 
reduced  the  class  of  ecclesiastics  from 
27,108  (its  numerical  amount  under  the 
last  Medici)  to  15,660,  the  number  of 
secular  and  regular  clergy  when  the  first 
Tuscan  Parliament  began  its  sessions. 
Zobi,  though  no  courtier,  does  justice  to 
the  fallen  dynasty,  and  the  philosophic 
calmness  of  his  narrative  is  reflected  in 
a  quiet  and  lucid  style,  an  example  of 
the  improvement  in  vigor  and  terseness 
now  manifest  in  Italian  prose,  ascribable 
no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  great  na- 
tional trials  and  absorbing  public  inter- 
ests. JTie  Republic  of  Genoa  from  its 
Origin  to  1797,  by  Canale,  already  a  vo- 
luminous work,  is  not  yet  completed, 
though  in  several  vofumes ;  its  author 
wants  the  easy  flow  of  narrative  we  ad- 
mire in  Zobi,  but  is  conscientious  and 
diligent.  He  is  actuated  by  a  patriot's 
pride  in  the  honors  of  that  once-power- 
ful State,  the  splendid  rival  of  Venice  in 
the  day  of  her  triumph,  which  had  her 
succession  of  appointed  annalists,  begin- 
ning with  Caffaro,  who,  in  1163,  com- 
menced his  first  Genoese  Chronicle,  to 
Egidio  Boccanera,  brother  of  the  first 
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Doge,  and  admiral  of  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  1340. 

This  new  historian  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic  adopts  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion which  places  under  different  head- 
ings the  several  aspects  of  his  subject ; 
and  by  the  sterling  merits  of  trustworth- 
iness, careful  regard  to  authorities,  and 
simplicity  of  style,  claims  our  respect. 
The  majonty  of  wnters  of  this  class  are 
agreed  upon  national  questions,  and  ani- 
mated by  similar  views  of  the  cause  and 
interests  of  Italy  at  this  day;  the  few 
exceptions  are  little  entitled  to  regard ; 
but  one  subject,  very  important  in  its 
claims  on  historic  science  —  the  origin 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes — is 
approached  from  different  points  of  view 
and  discussed  with  different  conclusions. 
In  one  of  the  few  noticeable  works  late- 
ly produced  at  Rome,  the  Origin  of 
the  Teynporal  Sovereignty^  etc,,  by  Bru- 
nengo,  a  Jesuit,  it  is  treated  with  some 
ability.  The  writer  illustrates  the  eighth 
century  in  its  Roman  vicissitudes,  so  as 
to  interest,  if  not  to  convince,  his  read- 
ers. In  the  same  line  with  Brunengo, 
though  very  far  above  him  as  to  literary 
merits,  stands  the  learned  and  indefati- 
gable IMilanese  Count,  Tpllio  Dandolo, 
author  of  several  volumes  entitled  The 
Story  of  Tliought,  and  a  declared  advo- 
cate of  the  Papacy  in  his  Rwne  of  t/ie 
Popes,  2Lnd  \\iQ  Age  of  Leo  X. 

In  no  other  literature,  I  believe,  is  to 
be  found  such  a  mass  of  strictly  local  il- 
lustration, dedicated  to  the  honor  of  par- 
ticular provinces  or  cities — even  to  de- 
cayed old  towns  among  the  Apennines 
or  Calabrian  mountains,  scarce  known 
to  the  tourist- world  by  name.  This  is 
often  mere  waste  of  erudition.  Anti- 
quarian taste  might  indeed  induce  read- 
ers to  spend  hours  over  the  annals  and 
monuments  of  Perugia,  Ravenna,  or 
Amalfi  ;  but  who  cares  to  read  about 
the  dreary  Civita  Vecchia,  the  insignifi- 
cant Crema  or  Bergamo?  Yet  I  find 
recently-produced  annals  of  all4,hese  on 
the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  besides  a 
long  list  of  other  towns  and  districts; 
in  the  majority  unserviceable  publica- 
tions save  to  the  archgeologio  circle 
whence  they  proceed,  but  in  such*  exam- 
ples as  the  histories  of  Turin  and  Milan 
by  Cibrario  and  Verri,  of  Naples  by  Ca- 
picelatro,  not  to  be  overlooked  for  some 
nigher  claims.  Earnest  and  patient  study 


of  all  that  conoems  la  patria^  labori- 
ous effort  in  illustrating  the  memories 
of  local  centres,  in  reviving  things  de- 
stroyed or  forgotten,  of  which  Itiuy  has 
supplied  the  most  striking  examples  in 
the  exhaustless  writers  of  the  last  oen- 
tury  —  Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Maffei — 
have  been  reproduced  by  the  editors 
of  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1842  as  a*  com- 
pilation of  hitherto  inedited  or  lost  writ- 
ings referring  exclusively  toTuscan  story, 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  its  first  series 
in  1845,  but  eventuallpr  revived  in  1865 
as  the  nuova  aerie,  with  more  largeness 
of  scope  and  treatment,  admission  of 
original  matter  in  reviews,  essays  on 
historic  or  biographic  themes,  and  no- 
tices of  foreign  publications  bearing  on 
Italian  interests.  The  undertaking  some- 
what  languished,  aft^r  the  death  of  the 
meritoriouB  founder  and  director  Vicns- 
sense,  but  continued  to  thrive  with  the 
support  of  such  assistants  as  Canta, 
Villari,  Sclopis,  Amari,  and  Cibrario. 
The  Secret  history  {Storia  Jntima)  of 
Tuscany  from  the  Xst  January,  1859,  to 
the  30/A  April,  1860,  by  Rubieri,  an 
actor  in  the  absolutely  pacific  revolution 
that  overthrew  the  late  government,  is 
an  accurate  critical  investigation  of  a 
recent  period  of  internal  conflict  hither- 
to little  known  except  in  its  final  issaes; 
a  struggle  gallantly  maintained  by  an 
illustrious  and  unfriended  people,  oft^i 
thwarted  by  predominant  rank,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  adverse  intrigues.  No  flat- 
terer, but  a  severe  critic  of  men  and 
measures,  is  this  historian,  who  calls  the 
provisional  administration  to  account  for 
having  left,  Tuscany  with  a  deficit  of 
about  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  of 
francs,  and  enormously  involved  her 
financial  circumstances  by  too  ambitious 
an  undertaking  of  public  works,  etc. 
Dramatic,  sometimes  comical,  details  of 
the  intrigues  carried  on  by  agents  from 
Paris  in  the  clubs  and  even  the  fiishion- 
able  saloons  of  Florence  during  the  in- 
terregnum enliven  these  pages.  Yet  the 
government  so  heavily  censored  led  the 
country  through  a  momentous  crisis,  and 
enabled  her  to  work  out  a  destiny  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  popular  idea,  and  the 
general  aim  of  Italian  patriotic  effort. 
It  was  a  government  generons  even  in 
its  errors  —  eager  to  promote  public 
works,  to  record  events  connected  with 
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the  story  of  national  successes  and  eman- 
cipation by  public  monuments,  to  remod- 
el the  higher  schools  of  public  education, 
and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  instruction 
for  the  working  classes. 

From  the  perusal  of  Rubieri's  volume 
an  impression  is  created  of  something 
higher  than  political  parties  or  individ- 
ual agency — the  sense  of  a  power  over- 
ruling and  determining  the  purposes  of 
the  life  of  nations ;  and  the  picture  of 
a  false  and  feeble  prince,  flymg  rather 
from  his  own  conscience  than  from  any 
actual  danger,  marks  the  first  stage  in 
the  Florentine  story,  whose  final  result 
is  recorded  on  the  time-worn  walls  of 
the  grand  old  Palazzo  delta  Signoria^ 
telling  how,  on  the  15th  March,  1860, 
Tuscany  became,  by  national  plebiscit, 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy. 
The  Provisional  government  gave  com- 
missions for  a  History  of  these  States, 
and  for  a  History  of  Lucca ;  the  former 
was  consigned  to  Signor  Canestrini,  a 
writer  in  repute,  whose  performance  of 
his  task  I  cannot  report  on — unless  we 
are  to  accept  as  its  first  instalment  a 
volume  of  purely  statistical  contents — 
The  Science  and  Art  of  State — bearing 
on  the  finances  and  taxation  of  Tuscany 
in  the  last  period  of  her  republican  ex- 
istence. 

The  illustration  of  the  remoter  Past 
has  been  less  the  aim  of  recent  Italian 
historic  works  than  that  of  the  critical 
epochs  through  which  Italy  has  been 
struggling  and  advancing  in  late  years ; 
except  such  truly  monumental  achieve- 
ments as  Canta's  History  of  the  Italians^ 
the  Abbate  Coppi's  continuation  of  Mu- 
ratori's  Annali^  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dis- 
tinguished Families^  left  incomplete  by 
Count  Pompeo  Litta,  Ijut  subsequently 
prosecuted  on  the  same  plan,  mainly  in- 
deed from  the  Count's  manuscripts,  by  hia 
son,  and  another  able  writer.  The  Origin 
of  Civilization  in  Europe,  by  Gabriele 
Rosa,  is  a  lately  finished  work  of  great 
merit,  affording  evidence  of  thought  and 
research  dedicated  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm to  a  great  object.  Settmg  before 
himself  the  story  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  that  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  gradual 
progress  to  civilized  life,  the  author  treats 
in  a  masteriy  style  the  systems  of  geolo- 
gy and  the  theories  of  science  respecting 
the  origin  of  man,  the  cataclysms  of  our 
earth,  and  the  analogies  of  language. 


In  the  chapter  entitled  **  Europe  on  the 
first  appearance  of  Man,"  he  concludes 
that  the  first/ phases  of  primeval  story  on 
this  continent  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  records  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  in 
Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He 
treats  the  ethnologic  in  their  relations  to 
the  geologic  questions ;  and  regards  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  as  one  of 
the  problems  yet  to  be  solved;  he  as- 
sumes the  Noachian  deluge  to  have  been 
a  partial  not  a  total  submersion ;  in 
short,  he  gives  such  license  to  scientific 
speculation  as  would  have  exposed  him 
to  the  fate  of  Galileo,  had  he  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

ITie  History  of  Europe^  and  especial- 
ly of  Italy ^  is  the  title  of  a  recent  work, 
which  aflfords  a  proof  of  the  absorbing 
interest  that  now  attaches,  for  the  Italian 
mind,  to  all  that  concerns  the  fatherland. 
The  History  of  Charles  V.  in  relation 
with  the  Affairs  of  Italy ^  by  Professor 
de  Leva  (Venice),  is  the  first  volume  of 
what  promises  to  be  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Accurate  and 
searching,  but  rather  too  diflfuse,  this 
writer  acquits  himself  most  successfully 
in  his  investigation  into  the  origin  of 
the  Reformation ;  there  is  true  moral 
dignity  in  the  impartial  spirit  with  which 
he  traces  that  movement  to  its  first 
causes  in  the  birth  of  new,  and  return  to 
old,  ideas,  the  revival  of  the  primitive 
elements  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
reaction  against  corruption.  His  pages 
lead  us  to  regard  the  period  he  discusses 
as  one  of  absolutely  climacteric  depravi 
ties,  when  all  men  were  venal ;  nor  did 
any  one  turn  this  evil  to  better  account 
than  the  Emperor,  who,  for  bribery  to 
the  archbishops  and  the  first  princes  of 
the  realm  (his  electors),  pledged  himself 
the  annual  payment  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
florins  in  pensions,  besides  countless 
presents  to  placemen  relied  upon  in 
the  affair  of  the  imperial  election. 

Sicily,  under  the  Emperor  Charles  Fi, 
by  Isidoro  la  Lumia,  is  one  of  the  last 
contributions  from  that  island,  whose 
literature  has  hitherto  shared  the  ad- 
verse fate  of  her  noble  and  unfortunate 
people ;  and  the  writer  tells  us  he  owes 
the  power  of  publishing  a  volume  writ- 
ten Defore  the  change  of  government  to 
the  revolution  which  has  emancipated 
the  press  with  the  nation.    In  the  mourn- 
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ful  story  of  letters  in  Sicily,  we  find  the 
record  of  many  a  reputation  stifled,  or 
strangled  in  the  birth ;  many  a  promise 
of  thought  and  learning  blighted  by 
cold  neglect — and  yet  a  brave  activity 
in  the  intellectual-  sphere,  that  even 
Bourbon  despotism  could  not  suppress. 
This  work  contains  striking  pictures  of 
the  mediaeval  condition  of  Sicily,  and  of 
her  social  state  until  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  under  a  crushing  feudal- 
ism, whose  fruits  were  decline,  discord, 
and  severance  from  the  influences  of 
advancing  civilization.  The  Emperor 
Charles  is  not  in  favor  among  Italian 
writers — "  half  soldier,  half  friar,"  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Archivio  calls  him ; 
and  lately-produced  memoirs,  hitherto 
secret,  from  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centu- 
ry archives,  confirm  the  tendency  in  the 
national  mind  to  dethrone  the  idols  of 
the  past,  to  effect  that  rupture  with  the 
Middle  Ages  so  fervently  counselled  by 
Michelet  in  his  Bible  de  V HumaniiL 
The  Sicilian  literature  of  this  period  is 
worthily  represented  by  Amai-i,  La  Fa- 
rina, Giudici,  and  others. 

Venice,  whose  nobly  sustained  suffer- 
ings in  the  siege  of  '49  supply  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  page  even  to  her  an- 
nals— Venice,  left  to  be  consoled  by  the 
memory  of  a  martyrdom  as  yet  unre- 
warded by  its  crown,  has  found  only  one 
voice  of  adequate  eloquence  to  plead  her 
claims  and  tell  her  wrongs.  Among  her 
own  men  of  letters,  Tommaseo  has  alone 
done  justice  to  the  grand  and  mournful 
realities  of  her  recent  story  and  her  ac- 
tual position ;  and  that  versatile  high- 
minded  writer  is  understood  to  be  now 
afflicted  with  blindness.  Another  Vene- 
tian, who  has  done  much  to  reveal  the 
past  history  of  that  State,  is  Rom  an  in, 
author  of  the  Venetia?i  Inquisitor  of 
State  ;  and,  more  recently,  of  a  IRstoi'y 
of  Venice^  with  Documents^  not  yet 
complete,  though  already  carried  as  far 
as  the  ninth  volume  and  twentieth  book. 
His  task  has  been  undertaken  con  amove; 
and  with  amazing  research  he  supplies 
elaborate*  pictures,  minute  details  of  pri- 
vate and  public  life — occasionally  in  ex- 
cess, but  often  entertaining — among  the 
people,  high  and  low,  governing  and 
governed,  whose  existence  he  describes. 
That  the  morals  of  Venetian  society  have 
been  calumniated  we  must  own,  in  ad- 
mitting this  writer's  advocacy  ;  but  much 


that  he  himself  adduces  contributes  to 
the  picture  of  a  nationality,  regarded  at 
its  worst  phase,  in  which  the  rule  was  a 
habitual  violation  of  every  precept  of 
morality  and  the  observance  of  every 
ceremonial  of  religion.  Brilliant  and 
amusing  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
sumptuous  fetes  and  dramatic  pagean- 
tries, sacred  and  profane,  in  which  the 
Venice  of  the  past  far  surpassed  the 
Rome  of  to-day ;  and  by  which  appeal 
to  national  vanity  the  once-potent  Re- 
public acted  upon  the  popular  mind, 
stimulated  the  emotions  of  patriotism, 
and  rivetted  the  attachment  to  her  rule 
among  a  spirited,  gay,  impulsive,  lova- 
ble, and  honest-hearted  race. 

Two  other  classes  of  recent  Italian  lit- 
erature may  also  be  regarded  as  the  off- 
spring of  political  life,  if  not  first  brought 
into  existence  by  national  events,  eleva- 
ted through  theif  influence  into  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  sustained  power. 
These  are  the  "  Popular  Novel,  or  Ro- 
mance of  Modern  Story,"  and  the  "  Po- 
litical Biography,"  or  rather  monograph, 
presenting  an  individual  as  the  centre  of 
some  impressive  picture,  the  representa- 
tive man  of  an  eventful  epoch.  Not  new, 
indeed,  is  the  employment  of  the  bio- 
graphic sketch  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
against  those  in  high  places,  or  against 
patent  abuses  ;  for  the  entertaining,  but 
not  very  reliable,  Gregorio  Leti,'m  h^A 
Memoirs  of  Ca?sar  Borgia,  of  Sixtos  V., 
and  Donna  Olimpia,  exerted  himself 
with  some  effect  to  throw  odium  on  the 
Vatican ;  and  Clement  XIV.  has  been 
made  a  medium  of  assault  upon  the 
Jesuits  by  grave  as  well  as  by  trivial 
writers.  The  finest  of  these  monographs, 
and  the  one  that  best  illustrates  an  epoch 
pregnant  with  sdemn  interests  and  mo- 
mentous changes,  is  the  Savonarola 
of  Professor  Villari;  beside  which  we 
may  place,  not  as  equal,  but  as  approxi- 
mating in  merit,  the  Dante  of  Frati- 
celli,  a  picture  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century  that  surpasses  the  well-known 
Storia  di  Dante  of  Balbo.  The  Cowni- 
ess  Matitda^  of  Tosti,  the  St.  Peter  Da- 
mian^  of  Capicelatro,  are  also  recent  pro- 
'  ductions  of  this  class  which  acquaint  as 
with  the  moral  features  of  an  epoch,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  an  individual. 

We  are  promised  a  work  from  the  pen 
of  a  Florentine  savant  on  a  well-chosen 
subject,  Scipione  Micd^  BisJiop  qfPis- 
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toia  —  that  prelate  who  anticipated, 
but  failed  to  effect,  the  actual  religious 
movement  of  Italy,  who  attempted  Cath- 
olic reform,  with  enlightened  energies 
appreciated  by  few,  vehemently  opposed 
by  many,  and  finally  crushed  by  Rome  ; 
a  high-aimed  effort,  which  at  the  present 
day  would  undoubtedly  succeed.  Bianca 
CappeUo  has  lately  been  shown  in  the 
light  of  calumniated  innocence*  by  a 
young  writer— Saltini—who  has  diligent- 
ly ransacked  the  Medici  documents  in 
the  vast  collection  of  the  Archivio,  clas- 
sified and  laid  open  to  the  student  at 
Florence.  Carlo  Dalbano  has  repro- 
duced Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  Times ^ 
actuated,  it  seems,  by  the  desire  to  set 
the  facts  in  a  true  light,  opposed  to  their 
fictitious  treatment  by  Guerrazzi  in  his 
revolting  romance.  Dalbano  has  taken 
pains  to  sift  all  attainable  evidence,  and 
the  ghastly  tale  stands  out  with  sicken- 
ing reality  in  his  pages,  set  off  by  various 
episodes ;  the  most  curious  portions  of 
his  work,  taken  from  the  domestic  rec- 
ords of  Roman  aristocracy,  show  how 
profound  was  the  corruption  at  the  core 
of  society,  under  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
governments,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  Before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  it  may  be  said  that  the  crimes 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  never 
otherwise  punished  than  by  mulcts,  so 
that  capital  sentences  were  annulled  by 
pecuniary  penalties ;"  and  he  proceeds 
to  indicate  the  results  of  such  adminis- 
tration— miscalled  justice — in  numerous 
records  of  terrible  tragedies.  From  so 
brilliant  a  romancist  as  Guerrazzi  we 
might  have  expected  a  vivid  and  enter- 
taining work  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
Life  of  Andria  Doria;  but  his  two  vol- 
umes are  heavy  and  tediously  rhetorical ; 
the  complicated  events  in  which  the 
Genoese  admiral  played  a  part  are  weari- 
Bome  to  the  reader,  lacking  the  light  of 
noble  aims  and  patriotic  purpose.  In  the 
hands  of  Guerrazzi  this  hero  loses  in  the 
claim  to  that  moral  lustre  with  which 
tradition  has  invested  him:  an  able  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  a  sagacious  speculator 
in  the  game  of  life,  but  animated  by  no 
«park  of  the  high-souled  patriotism  for 


•  Saltini'a  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth volume  of  the  Archivio  Storieo,  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  promised  work  on  the  Uvea  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Francis  and  Bianca  CappeUo. 
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which  he  has  been  given  credit,  he  makes 
a  sorry  figure  in  these  pages,  where  we 
are  reminded  only  by  an  occasional  epi- 
sode— such  as  those  of  the  Borgias,  the 
sack  of  Rome,  the  dramatic  pageants  got 
up  at  Genoa  to  compliment  Charles  v. 
— of  the  talent  of  this  versatile  writer. 
But,  if  he  has  served  the  cause  of  truth, 
at  the  cost  of  a  disillusionment,  in  his 
life  of  the  Doria,  by  all  means  let  him  be 
thanked  for  an  achievement  only  too 
rare  amid  the  exaggerating  hero-wor- 
ship and  pseudo  -  patriotic  complacency 
of  most  Italian  works  on  national  sub- 
jects. 

The  philosophic  Benedictine,  Tosti, 
has  contributed  admirable  examples  of 
biographical  composition,  which  rather 
records  phases  in  the  human  mind  thian 
merely  portrays  an  individual— formerly 
in  his  Boniface  VIIL  and  Countess 
Matilda ;  again  in  his  Ijife  and  Times 
of  Abelard^  whom  he  considers  the  great 
representative  of  the  mediaBval  intellect ; 
"  that  unfortunate  but  mighty  spirit " 
(I  quote  his  words)' — "  a  man  marvellous 
in  qaaUties  of  mind  and  heart,  terrible 
in  power  of  reason,  who  not  only  excited 
others  to  disputation,  but  descended  into 
the  arena  to  combat  against  all  —  who 
arose  between  Nominalists  and  Realists 
like  one  of  Homer's  warriors,  protected 
by  an  invisible  deity — the  true  image  of 
his  epoch,  because  the  true  knight-cham- 
pion of  philosophy."  It  is  a  descent  from 
high  to  low  to  turn  from  such  claimants 
as  Tosti,  Capicelatro,  and  others  who 
may  be  grouped  together,  to  the  bio- 
graphic sketches  of  living  celebrities, 
statesmen,  literatiy  even  crowned  heads, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared, 
during  several  years,  in  the  UorUem^ 
poranei  Italianiy  an  entertaining  minia- 
ture series  that  has  not  scrupled  to  intro- 
duce sovereigns  so  little  likely  to  meet 
favor  as  Pius  IX.,  Leopold  IL,  Francis 
of  Naples,  as  well  as  the  soldier-king  of 
Italy ;  together  with  a  long  list  of  the 
public  men  who  have  played  conspicuous 
parts  on  the  historic  stage  in  the  recent 
vicissitudes  of  Italy.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  above  the  average  of  occa- 
sional writing  or  journalism ;  some  are 
well-drawn  pictures  of  different  periods ; 
and  the  name  of  Dell'  Ongaro  among 
contributors  is  calculated  to  prepossess 
the  readers  of  the  series  in  its  &vor. 

The  Italian  novel,  raised  to  a  rank 
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among  classics  so  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
developments  and  successes  of  competi- 
tion in  other  countries  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
absence  of  the  don\estic  element  in  social 
life,  the  difference  of  habits  and  ideas 
associated  with  that  sacred  centre,  whose 
name  of  home  can  only  be  expressed  by 
circumlocution  in  this  language,  to  a 
great  degree  accounts  for  this  inferiori- 
ty. Where,  as  I  know  from  experience 
to  be  the  case,  many  families  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet  only  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  winter  evenings  are  spent  by  ladies 
in  their  bedrooms,  while  gentlemen  are 
at  the  cafe^  it  is  natural  that  the  interior 
of  family  life  should  seldom  be  chosen 
as  a  subject  for  imaginative  composition. 
Italian  literature  never  has,  perhaps  nev- 
er could  possess,  a  Miss  Austin  or  a  Miss 
Edge  worth ;  and  the  measure  of  the 
immense  difference  between  its  novels 
and  those  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, is  found  in  the  fact  that  women 
have  scarcely  in  any  instance  become 
celebrated  among  writers  in  the  sphere 
of  fiction.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  deny  that  naturalness  and  truth  in 
tone  and  sentiment  have  appeared  among 
other  unmistakable  signs  of  improve- 
ment; and  I  speak  here  in  reference  not 
to  the  high-aimed  and  deservedly  classic 
school,  of  which  the  Promessi  Sposi  is 
the  most  illustrious  example,  but  to  the 
more  familiar  novelle^  the  tales  of  modern 
life  or  quiet  everyday  incident.  Tom- 
maseo's  Faith  and  J3eauti/^  Balbo's  tales 
generally  (for  example,  the  Two  Span- 
iardss,nd  the  Marches  ma)  ^  may  be  cited 
as  ei{.amples  of  simplicity  of  style  and 
health  fulness  of  morals.  But  no  living 
writer  in  this  language  has  succeeded  so 
admirably,  or  touched  these  ho?ne  pict- 
ures with  such  affecting  truthfulness  as 
Carcano.     Wordsworth's  words, 

*^  Love  had  he  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie," 

occur  to  us  in  reading  the  tales  of  pri- 
vate and  usually  humble  life  by  this 
poet-novelist.  The  Alpine  valley,  the 
solitary  cottage,  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  majestic  nature,  attract  in  his  pages ; 
but  less  constitute  their  peculiar  charm 
than  the  tender  light  of  religious  resig- 
nation and  hope,  the  all-embracing  and 
artless  sympathies  which  illumine  his 
creations.     The  Catholic  Church,  here 


introduced  in  its  maternal  character 
amid  mounUdn  villages  or  other  scenes 
of  quiet  beauty,  as  teacher  of  the  poor, 
consoler  of  neglected  sorrows,  shines 
more  resplendently  than  amid  the  pomps 
of  the  Vatican  or  in  the  person  of  the 
Pontiff-king.  Carcano's  testimony,  un- 
intentionally perhaps,  accords  with  the 
national  conviction.  In  no  walk  has 
Italy's  modem  genius  more  completely 
turned  aside  from  her  own  classic  models 
than  in  the  romance.  Boccaccio,  Sacchet- 
ti,  Bandello,  Giraldi,  Firenzaola  have 
no  imitator,  at  the  present  day,  either 
in  their  graces  or  hcentiousness ;  and 
the  shameless  indelicacy  chargeable 
against  old  writers — several  of  whom 
were  ecclesiastics — ^is  not  less  opposed 
to  all  features  now  conspicuoas  than  the 
aimless  character,  the  absence  alike  of 
patriotic  and  social  purpose,  which  is 
observable  in  Italian  novels  anterior  to 
the  last  century.  Gasparo  Gozzi,  called 
the  Addison  of  Italy,  and  deemed  the 
first  prose-writer  of  his  day,  gave  an  ex- 
ample only  of  the  lighter  sort  of  com- 
position, reserving  his  higher  powers  for 
essays,  letters,  and  satiric  poetry.  Verri 
by  his  Notti  Romaney  Ugo  Foscolo  by 
his  Jacopo  Ortis,  obtained  signal  snc- 
cess,  but  did  not  found  a  school.  The 
strong  impulse  supplied  by  Manzoni 
brought  into  existence  a  school  which 
promised,  but  did  not  maintain  perma- 
nence, represented  with  much  ability  by 
Grossi,  Azeglio.  Rosini,  also  by  Guer- 
razzi,  taking  its  subjects  from  medissval 
Italian  story,  or  from  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Lorn- 
hardy  and  Naples.  At  last  arrived  the 
stirring  events  of  1848-9,  which  gave 
birth  to  new  energies,  and  determined  a 
new  bias,  the  fruit  being  that  class  of 
romances  which  naturally  keeps  within 
the  compass  of  modem  interests,  and 
becomes  the  index  of  existing  ideas  on 
vital  questions — moral  or  politic^ — ^pre- 
ferring themes  which  bear  upon  recent 
vicissitudes,  or  advocate  a  oaose  at  the 
heart  of  public  life. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  example  of 
romance  presenting  the  idealized  story 
of  a  late  revolutionary  period  waa  given 
by  a  Jesuit  and  produced  from  a  con- 
vent at  Rome — fne  Jew  of  Verona — in 
which  Padre  Bresciani  aimed  at  brand- 
ing with  eternal  infamy  the  revolt  against 
the  papal  government  in  '48,  followed  in 
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rapid  saocession  by  several  other  politi- 
cal novels— at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
annam — ^till  the  decease  of  that  talented 
padre^  whose  life-studies  had  ranged  far 
beyond  the  cloister,  about  three  years 
ago.  Another  contrjbutor  to  the  Jesu- 
its* well-known  periodical  at  Rome,  since 
Bresdani's  death,  has  not  scrupled  to 
claim  sympathy  for  the  Neapolitan  po- 
litical brigandage  through  a  similar  me- 
dium of  partisan  romance.  At  the  head 
of  the  now  popular  school,  first  in  im- 
aginative power  and  fertility,  Guerrazzi 
again  stands,  and  claims  generally  ac- 
corded honor.  Versatile  enough  to  suc- 
ceed more  or  less  in  all  branches  pf 
literatare— even  sermon-writing — for  I 
have  read  a  sermon  of  his  inditing,  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
chance  hospitality  of  a  •ountry  curate, 
who  would  have  added  to  his  reputation 
by  preaching  it — his  capacities  have  full 
play  in  the  romance ;  and  beyond  ques- 
tion the  author  of  the  JSieffe  of  Florence 
and  Battle  of  Ben^vento  is  entitled  to 
rank  high  among  those  who  have  dress- 
ed up  history  in  attractive  garb.  Grave 
charges  are  justly  brought  against  this 

f>rolific  genius  for  want  of  reverence  and ' 
ove,  for  the  vehement  bitterness  of  the 
disappointed  demagogue,  the  gloom  of 
the  moody  skeptic,  which  throw  a  shade 
over  his  creations.  His  heroes  are  for- 
ever at  war  with  the  world.  In  his  ea- 
gerness to  convince  us  that  kings  and 
popes  are  fallible  mortals  he  forgets  that 
the  lesson  is  no  longer  needed  ;  that  it  is 
not  by  attacks  on  the  false,  but  by  ex- 
position of  the  true  that  the  interests  of 
truth  are  efficiently  served.  As  to  Guer- 
razsi's  last,»  Paolo  Pellicione^  styled  a 
hiaitoric  narrative,  I  can  only  say  that  if 
such  a  person  ever  lived — so  revolting  is 
this  tale  of  a  brigand  and  assassin,  the 
betrayer  and  executioner  of  his  com- 
rades, the  seducer  and  murderer  of  the 
woman  who  loves  him — better  he  should 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Some 
well-wrought  scenes,  in  which  Sixtus  V., 
cardinals,  and  Roman  magnates  play  a 
part,  offer  attraction  to  the  reader ;  some 
touches  of  the  picturesque  in  episodes  of 
adventure ;  but  the  hideous  catastrophe, 
where  the  mangled  body  of  the  victim 
wife  is  exposed  to  view  in  a  cabinet 
instead  of  the  bridal  dowry  of  a  patri- 
cian lady  just  saved  from  the  misery  of 
wedlock  with  the  hero,  so  far  from  pos- 


sessing anything  like  tragic  grandeur, 
reminds  us  of  a  vulgar  denouement  in  a 
third  -  rate  melodrama.  A  Hero  of 
Rome  ( Vn  Prode  di  Roma^  1849-1862), 
by  Sebregondi,  is  not  (as  its  title  seems 
to  promise)  a  picture  of  pr''  ''^al  events 
in  that  city  between  the"  ,  though 

it  begins  with  a  spirits  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  siege  m  July  '49 ;  its  au- 
thor's object  being  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  and  laborious  class,  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  of  the  rich,  and  the  essential  equality 
of  all  men.  The  only  episode  of  historic 
character,  besides  the  opening,  is  a  strik- 
ing description  of  the  ill-starred  attempt 
at  insurrection  urged  on  by  Mazzini, 
which  broke  out — to  be  soon  quenched 
in  blood — on  the  6th  February,  '53,  at 
Milan ;  otherwise  the  sole  nt)ticeable  feat- 
ure of  Sebregondi's  romance  is  its  tes- 
timony to  the  democratic  philanthropy 
prevalent  in  the  Italian  mind,  announcing 
itself  in  many  ways  not  tending  to  ex- 
cess, but  conveying  much  promise  for 
the  future. 

Italian  critics  have  ascribed  to  a  suc- 
cessful novelist — Ranieri — the  merit  of 
founding  the  school  of  social  romance 
in  this  language,  by  his  pathetic  story 
of  Gincvra^  or  Orphan  of  The  Nuivzi- 
ata^  a  revelation  of  sufferings  and  abuses . 
within  a  great  institution  at  Naples  des- 
tined to  be  the  asylum  of  the  bereaved 
and  necessitous.  It  has  been  even  as- 
serted, that  from  this  source  Eugene 
Sue  imbibed  the  inspiration  that  eventu- 
ally raised  him  high  among  the  advocates 
of  the  proletaire  class.  A  more  healthful 
morality,  a  purer  tone  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, than  prevails  in  the  pages  of  the 
French  novelist,  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  Italian  school;  and  there  is 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  abandonment  of 
the  glare  and  tumult  revived  with  me- 
diaeval memories,  for  the  lowlier  and 
more  affecting  themes,  or  for  the  reali- 
ties of  our  own  eventful  epoch  now  pre- 
ferred. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  philosophic  imag- 
ining more  felicitously  introduced  in  form 
of  fiction  than  that  in  which  Mamiani — 
the  illustrious  philosopher,  poet,  states- 
man, and  reformer — has  embodied  his 
ideal  of  a  regenerate  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Rome  of  the  future ;  picturing  the 
seven-hilled  city  as  the  capital  at  once 
of  Italy's  constitutional  king,  and  of  a 
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pontificate  too  enlightened,  too  evangel- 
ically-minded to  desire  or  regret  mun- 
dane royalty ;  surviving  after  having 
"shuflSed  off  the  mortal  coil"  of  its 
baser  nature,  to  return  to  its  native  ele- 
ment of  apostolic  simplicity,  the  exem- 
plification of  its  own  doctrines,  recon- 
ciled and  full  of  blessings  for  the  gener- 
ous nation  that  has  suffered  so  much  in 
the  struggle  to  emancipate,  to  exalt  i^ 
self.  But,  alas !  where  else  than  in  the 
world  of  fiction  can  this  sfamm/wm  bo- 
num  be  sought  with  hope  ? 

The  Mysteries    of  the    Neapolitan 
Cloister — a  publication  that  has  given 
no  little  scandal,  but,  if  true^  need  not 
be  condemned  or  regretted — is  exceed- 
ed, in  respect  to  mortal  hostility  against 
priests  and  monks,  by  the  Daughter  of  a 
Profligate  (tigliuola  cPun  Dissoltito)^  a 
picture  of  manners  in  the  ex-kingdom  of 
Naples  during  the  last  years  of  Bourbon 
government,  by  Rappolla,   who  writes 
with  spirit,  supplying  many  curious  and 
some  revolting  details   of  private  life, 
and  making  such  an  expose  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy  in  those  southern 
provinces  as  may  prove  the  punishment 
of  the  offences  here  charged    against 
them.     "The  nobles  of  the  wealthier 
class "  (this  is  the  sketch  he  gives  of 
Neapolitan  society  under  the  last  Bour- 
bon) "  formed  a  circle  of  grandees  around 
the  king,  resembling  the  barons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
amplest  feudal  privileges,  and  enabled 
to  trample  on  the  people  precisely  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure ;  while  in  the 
provinces  feudalism  was  in  full   force ; 
nor  was  it  even  necessary  to.  be  noble 
for  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  the  mere 
fact  of  superior  wealth  sufficing,  in  any 
small  town  or  village,  to  authorize  the 
practice    of  every    possible    tyranny." 
One  consequence  of  the  earnestness  im- 
parted through  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence—  in  this    instance  perhaps    also 
through  the  quickening  of  a  passionate 
patriotism — is  the  severe  morality,  the 
hostility  against  vice,  though  evil  be 
often  represented,  and  a  certain  careless 
tone  of  gay  indifference,  forming    the 
prominent  features  in  this  novel  litera- 
ture of  the  day.     It  is  singular,  though 
not  inexplicable,  that  this  ethical  charac- 
ter allies  itself  almost  invariably  with 
that  species  of  religious  freedom  which 
finds  vent,  not  in  assault  against  the 


fortress  of  dogma,  but  in  tmsparing  at- 
tacks upon  the  clergy,  the  monastic 
orders,  and,  above  all,  against  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Papacy — the  delenda  est  be- 
ing perpetually  reiterated,  in  direct  or 
indirect  terms,  wl^erever  that  power  is 
referred  to.  I  find  this  tone  in  a  novel 
not  otherwise  political  or  revolutionary, 
and  almost  the  sole  recent  example  of 
Italian  adherence  to  a  French  school  by 
no  means  the  highest  or  healthiest :  7%€ 
Heart  of  a  Beguine  ( Ctiore  di  una  Be- 
guina — a  term  taken  simply  in  the  sense 
of  "  hypocrite  "),  by  Michele  Uda,  wbos^e 
pictures  of  vice  and  folly  in  the  high 
life  of  Milan  are  worked  up  with  Bkul, 
and  with  a  rapid  succession  of  effective- 
ly-contrasted scenes.  There  is  a  stifling 
atmosphere  in  this  work,  a  withering 
predominance  of  evil,  weaiying  us  before 
we  reach  the  end,  and  exciting  regret  at 
this  direction  given  to  talent ;  for  in  the 
power  of  vividly-sustained  dialogue  this 
writer  surpasses  most  novelists  in  his 
language. 

The  future  Macaolay  who  shall  nnder- 
take  to  ransack  the  stores  of  occasional 
Italian  publications,  the  literature  of  the 
million,  in  pamphlets,  caricature  journals, 
satiric  sketches,  pasquinades,  broadsides, 
etc.,  will  find  an  immense  mass  of  testi- 
mony bearing  on  the  drama  of  events, 
and  on  their  actors,  from  1848  to  1861. 
In  the  caricature  department  perhaps  no 
country  or  period  ever  produced  such 
exuberance  of  witty  malice  and  dplomb 
inventiveness  allied  with  artistic  skill; 
and  if  we  reprobate  the  choioe  of  sub- 
jects, the  introduction  of  persons  and 
allusions  far  too  sacred,  in  many  picto- 
rial satires  daily  appearing  at  Turin  and 
Florence,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the  claims 
of  that  religion  to  divine  origin,  are  not 
attacked-— only  the  political  situation  of 
the  Church  in  Italy,  the  individualities 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  Cardinals' 
College,  and  especially,  at  the  present 
period,  the  monastic  orders.  From  the 
legion  of  pamphlets  ^  relating  to  these 
questions  and  institutions  much  may  be 
cuUed  that  deserves  rescue;  and  amid 
the  usual  amount  of  useless  declamation 
and  rhetoric  display,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  deep  and  ear- 
nest feeling,  a  prevalent  moderation  of 
spirit,  and  a  desire  for  progress  in  the 
worthiest,  the  most  rational  sense.    ^** 
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the  Ronuui  qaestion,  especially,  all  the 
aaaanltB  of  eloqaence  and  sarcasm,  all 
the  weight  of  well-grounded  testimony 
are  brought  to  bear.  Among  noticeable 
contribations  of  this  class,  I  may  mention 
I%e  Afflictions  ofthsEoman  States  and 
the  Mtture  of  the  Court  ofRome^  the  Let- 
ters of  Bis  Holiness  and  of  the  Tuscan 
JBishopSytoith  Notes  and  Observations  by 
one  of  their  Brethren^  the  Court  ofRom^ 
and  the  OospeL,  Napoleon  IIL  and  the 
Ckrgy'i  etc.  The  Clergy  and  their  Mo- 
raiity  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Power ^  by 
the  Abbate  Fiorenza,  is  a  pamphlet  of  gra- 
ver character,  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  writer's  proposition  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  expres- 
sed by  their  best-accredited  representa- 
tives has  always  been  in  accordance  with 
brae  political  liberalism.  The  first-named 
in  the  above  list,  by  Gennarelli,  consists 
of  contributions  by  that  writer  founded 
npon  documents  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  government  after  the  down- 
&11  of  the  old  in  the  Legations :  an  ap- 
preciation of  ecclesiastical  rule  fully  jus- 
tified by  official  evidence,  logical  in  se- 
verity, and  backed  by  proofs  that  what- 
ever else  its  characteristics,  inhumanity 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  its  proce- 
dure in  that  unfortunate  country. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  great 
revolution  in  Italy,  her  Literature  has 
been  evolving  into  vitality,  and  has  cor- 
responded to  the  great  realities  of  the 
present  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  that  de- 
serves thoughtful  attention.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  march  of  events,  by 
discussing,  commenting  upon,  or  record- 
ing them  in  all  their  aspects  and  tenden- 
cies. It  may  fall  short  of  expectation  in 
respect  of  some  high  requirements;  it 
has  not  yet  conveyed  in  universally  in- 
telligible accents  the  announcement  of 
fixed  purpose,  or  nationally  adopted  con- 
viction in  the  sphere  of  some  of  the 
grandest  interests.  But  what  should  we 
expect  from  any  literature  more  than  the 
reflex  of  existing  temper,  impulse,  or 
belief?  The  deficiency  observable  in 
Italian  literature  may  be  explained  by 
the  very  fact  that  its  heart  and  con- 
science have  been  stirred  so  profoundly, 
that  the  questions  at  iseue  are  of  such 
vast  bearings,  that  the  fruits  must  be 
waited  for,  the  produce  left  to  mature 
itself  for  years  yet  to  come.  A  certain 
vagueness  and  hesitation  is  perhaps  the 


truest  testimony  to  a  state  of  mind  con- 
sequent upon  such  transitional,  such  mo- 
mentous conditions  of  the  nation's  life. 
The  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  used  to 
find  vent  in  Italian  sonnets  or  canzoni 
has  now  its  positive  and  more  rational 
utterance.  Next  among  prominent  feat- 
ures of  this  literary  movement  is  the 
absolutely  startling  impetus  of  the  hos- 
tility against  an  ecclesiastical  system 
which,  still  potent  and  sincerely  accepted 
as  it  is  by  millions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  de- 
velopments of  civil  life  or  intelligence 
among  the  reflective  or  active-minded. 
And  yet  this  literature,  considered  as 
a  whole,  cannot  be  called  irreligious ; 
rather  indeed  is  it  imbued  with  an  under- 
current of  reverence,  in  the  spirit  of 
indignant  protestation  for  the  honor  of 
Divine  Truth.  In  imaginative  literature 
we  perceive  a  purer  moral  than  ever 
announced  itself  m  thenovelle  or  romami 
of  earlier  time  ;  in  the  historic,  a  wider 
sympathy  for  the  human  ;  in  the  aggre- 
gate we  find  sufficient  in  its  attributes 
to  claim  a  heartfelt  welcome  for  Italian 
Literature  as  preeminently  that  of  Hope. 

C.  T.  H. 


The  Leisure  Hour. 
AMERICAN    FURS: 

HOW    TRAPPED    AND    TRADED. 
BT    J.   E.    LOBD,   F.Z.S. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  branch 
of  commerce  that  has  tended  more  to 
develop  man's  energy,  courage,  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  every  hardship  and 
privation  than  has  the  fur  trade.  To  the 
explorations  of  sturdy  trappers,  pioneers, 
and  adventurers  of  all  classes,  and  from 
all  countries,  in  pursuit  of  fur,  we  may 
trace  the  sources  from  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  three  fourths  of  the  continent  of 
North  America  has  been  derived. 

The  use  of  furs,  as  of  other  skins,  may 
be  said  to  have  existed  since  the  days 
when  man  first  wore  garments ;  but  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury was  there  any  direct  trade  in  furs 
brought  from  remote  districts.  At  this 
early  period. we  find  the  wealthier  Ro- 
mans used  sables  from  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  twelfth  century 
wearing  furs  had  become  very  general 
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in  England,  and  we  learn  that  Edward 
III.,  in  1337,  made  an  order  that  none  of 
his  subjects  should  wear  fur  unless  able 
to  command  an  income  of  £100  per  an- 
num. About  the  seventeenth  century 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  settlement  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  rich  furs 
said  to  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  frozen 
seas  was  suggested  by  one  Grosseliez 
to  the  French  government,  but  being 
coldly  received  he  left  France  and  came 
to  England,  and  obtained  an  intei^iew 
with  Prince  Rupert.  This  negotiation 
ended  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  ship,  which 
in  1638  reached  the  land  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  Rupert's  Land.  The 
ship  returned  after  a  sojourn  of  three 
years,  with  a  report  so  favorable  in  all 
its  details  that  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  wealth-,  headed  by  Prince 
Rupert,  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany, and  subscribed  a  capital  of  £10,- 
500. 

In  1670  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  giving  the  new  company, 
calling  themselves  "  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,"  the  entire  possession  "  of  all 
the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  coun- 
tries, coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas, 
lakes,  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds, 
in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be, 
that  lie  between  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  called  Hudson's  Straits."  It 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  trace  the 
gradual  rise  of  this  Company,  or  to  relate 
the  terrible  jealousy,  forays,  and  deadly 
feuds  that  for  many  years,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  civilization,  raged  betwixt  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  a  rival  Company,  that 
subsequently  grew  into  existence,  known 
as  the  Northwest  Company.  These 
feuds  happily  ended  about  the  year 
1838,  when  the  two  companies,  to  use 
an  Indian  expression,  "  buried  the  hatch- 
et," and  became  one,  still  retaining  the 
old  title,  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany." 

The  territories  of  tMs  Company  are 
truly  enormous,  extending  from  the  Ca- 
nadian frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Arctic  oceans,  including  lands 
that  on  the  one  hand  own  allegiance  to 
Russia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  United 
States.  The  area  of  the  country  under  its 
immediate  influence  is  about  4,500,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  divided  into  four 
departments,  fifty- three  districts,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  trading  posts.  This  ! 


vast  extent  of  hnntbg  country  is  every- 
where sprinkled  over  with  lakes,  and  in 
all  directions  intersected  by  rivers  and 
lesser  streams,  abounding  with  edible 
fish.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
vast  prairies  over  which  roams  the  bison, 
lord  of  the  plains ;  while  west  of  these 
mountains  the  land  is  densely  timbered. 
The  most  northerly  station,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  on  the  Mackenzie 
river,  within  the  Arctic  circle ;  so  terri- 
bly intense  is  the  cold  at  this  post  that 
axes  tempered  specially  can  alono  be 
used  for  splitting  and  cutting  wood, 
ordinary  hatchets  breaking  as  though 
made  of  glass.  West  of  the  Rockies, 
the  most  northerly  station  is  Fort  Simp- 
son, situated  near  the  Silka  river,  the 
boundary  betwixt  Russian  America  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  system  of  trading  at  all  the  posts 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  one  of  barter. 
In  early  days,  when  first  I  wandered 
over  the  fur  countries  east  of  the  Rock- 
ies, money  was  unknown ;  but  this  me- 
dium of  exchange  has  since  then  gradu- 
ally become  familiar  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  all-potent  dollar  is  rapidly  asserting 
its  snpi-emacy  in  savagedom. 

The  standard  of  value  throughout  all 
the  territories  of  the  Company  is  still, 
however,  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  by 
which  the  price  of  all  other  furs  is  regu- 
lated. Any  service  rendered,  or  labor 
executed,  by  the  Indians,  is  paid  for  in 
skins ;  the  beaver  skin  being  the  unit  of 
computation.  To  explain  this  system 
more  clearly,  let  us  assume  that  four 
beavers  are  equivalent  in  value  to  a  sil- 
ver-fox skin,  two  martins  to  a  beaver, 
twenty  muskrats  to  a  martin,  and  so 
on.  As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  an 
Indian  wbhes  to  purchase  a  blanket  or 
a  gun  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company : 
he  would  have  to  give,  say,  three  silver 
foxes,  or  twenty  beaver  skins,  or  two 
hundred  muskrats,  or  other  furs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions of  worth  in  the  tariflf.  For  a  very 
evident  reason,  the  price  paid  for  furs  is 
not  fixed  in  strict  accordance  with  their 
intrinsic  value ;  if  this  were  so,  all  the 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals  would  soon 
become  extinct;  as  no  Indian  would 
bother  himself  to  trap  a  cheap  fur  while 
a  high-priced  one  remained  uncaught. 
He  may  very  possibly  have  to  pay  five 
silver-fox  skins  for  blankets  (worth  about 
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£3),  the  valae  of  the  skins  paid  repre- 
senting £40 ;  still  he  can,  if  he  chooses, 
buy  the  same  article  by  paying  for  it  in 
iDuskrat,  yellow  fox,  or  other  furs  of  in- 
ferior worth.  The  Company  very  gen- 
erally issue  to  the  Indians  such  goods  as 
they  need  up  to  a  certain  amount,  when 
the  summer  supplies  arrive  at  the  posts 
— these  advances  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hunting  season.  In 
hiring  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  while  occupied  in  marking 
the  boundary  line,  our  agreement  was 
always  to  pay  them  in  beaver  skins,  say, 
two  or  three  per  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  duty  required ;  but  this  agreement 
^id-  not  mean  actual  payment  in  real 
skins — a  matter  that  to  us  would  have 
been  impossible — but  that  we  were  to 
give  the  Indian  an  order  on  the  nearest 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, to  supply  him  with  any  goods  he 
might  select  up  to  the  value  of  the  beaver 
skins  specified  on  the  order. 

The  trading  posts  of  the  Company  are 
strange,  quaint  -  looking  places,  built  ac- 
cording to  a  general  type.  A  trading 
,fort  is  invariably  a  square  inclosed  by 
immense  trees  or  pickets,  one  end  sunk 
deeply  in  the  ground,  and  placed  close 
together ;  a  platform,  about  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  man,  is  carried  along  the 
sides  of  the  square,  so  as  to  enable  any 
one  to  peep  over  without  being  in  danger 
from  arrow  oi*  bullet;  the  entrance  is 
closed  by  two  massive  gates,  an  inner 
and  an  outer ;  and  all  the  houses  of  the 
chief  traders  and  employes^  the  trading 
hduse,  fur  room,  and  stores,  are  within 
the  square.  In  many  of  the  posts  the 
trade  room  is  cleverly  contrived,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians ;  the 
approach  from  outside  the  pickets  being 
through  a  long  narrow  passage,  only  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  one  Indian  at 
a  time,  and  bent  at  an  acute  angle  near 
the  window,  where  the  trader  stands. 
This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  were  the  passage  straight 
they  might  easily  shoot  him.  At  the 
four  angles  are  bastions,  octagonal  in 
shape,  pierced  with  embrasures,  to  lead 
the  Indians  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
cannon,  and  intended  to  strike  terror  in 
any  red  skinned  rebel  daring  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  the  Company. 

The  total  worth  of  the  furs  that  have 
been  collected  by  this  Company  alone. 


at  a  rough  estimate,  represents  a  money 
value  equal  to  £20,000,000  sterliuj^.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  various  furs  traded  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  other  companies,  how  and 
where  caught,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  average  number  of  each  species 
annually  imported  from  the  Company's 
territories  and  other  fur-yielding  coun- 
tries. 

Foremost  in  the  list  is  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Sable  {Mustela  Americana).  The 
pine  martin,  or  sable  of  Northwest 
America,  is  not  esteemed  so  valuable 
as  the  sable  from  Russia,  known  to  natu- 
ralists as  Mustela  ZibilUna ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  two  species  are  in 
reality  one  and  the  same,  the  difference 
of  temperature,  and  other  local  modify- 
ing causes,  readily  accounting  for  the 
better  quality  of  the  Russian  fur.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  skins 
are  brought  on  an  average  into  this 
country  every  year  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  to  these  we  may  add 
quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  from  Russia 
and  Tartary.  The  lighter-colored  skins 
are  usually  dyed,  and  frequently  sold  as 
Russian  sable.  Martin  trapping  requires 
great  skill  and  experience.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  the  little  robber  are  the  pine 
forests,  especially  where  dead  or  burnt 
timber  abounds.  Its  food  consists  of 
anything  it  can  catch  by  craft  or  cun- 
ning, young  birds  and  eggs,  squirrels, 
the  lesser  rodents,  marmots,  and  rabbits. 
The  trap  most  frequently  used  is  a  fall 
trap  (although  sometimes  steel  traps  are 
employed ;  in  other  words,  the  ordinary 
rat  gin).  The  fall  trap  is  of  Indian  in- 
vention, and  a  very  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. A  half  circle  is  first  built  of  large 
stones  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet ; 
then  a  heavy  tree  is  laid  across  the  en- 
trance, one  end  being  raised  and  sup- 
ported on  a  contrivance  very  like  the 
figure  -  of  -  four  tjjap,  used  by  boys  for 
catching  small  birds  ;  a  dainty  bit  of 
rabbit,  or  a  ruffed  grouse  skinned,  is  hung 
on  a  projecting  stick,  built  into  the  back 
of  the  semicircle  of  stones.  The  little 
poacher  can  only  get  at  the  bait  by 
creeping  under  the  tree ;  then  seizing 
it,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pull  it 
down,  he  backs  out,  tugging  the  string 
to  which  the  bait  is  attached  along  the 
stick,  on  which  rests  the  figure  of  four, 
supporting  the  tree.    Just  as  the  centre 
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of  his  back  comes  under  the  fall  or  tree, 
he  looses  the  support  by  tugging  the 
raeat  off  the  stick,  when  down  it  falls  on 
him,  killing  him  instantly,  but  doing  no 
injury  to  the  fur.  The  winter  fur  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable,  and  the  Indians 
say  the  first  shower  of  rain  after  the 
snow  disappears  spoils  the  martin.  The 
animal  is  skinned  somewhat  like  a  rab- 
bit, the  skin  being  inverted  as  it  is  re- 
moved, then  placed  on  a  flat  board,  and 
so  dried  in  the  sun.  A  good  martin 
skin  is  worth  in  the  trade  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  dollars;  about  ten  or 
twelve  shillings.  Very  fine  martins  come 
from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade 
and  coast  ranges  of  mountains ;  the  fur- 
ther north,  the  darker  and  better  are 
the  skins. 

The  Russian  Sable  inhabits  the  forest- 
clad  mountains  of  Siberia,  a  desolate, 
cold,  inhospitable  region.  The  animal 
is  hunted  during  winter,  and  gener- 
ally by  exiles.  There  are  various  meth- 
ods of  taking  the  sable.  Great  numbers 
are  shot  with  small-bore  rifles;  others 
are  trapped  in  steel  and  fall  traps,  and 
many  taken  in  nets  placed  over  their 
places  of  retreat,  into  which  they  are 
tracked  on  the  snow.  Who  can  picture 
to  himself,  without  shuddering,  the  case 
of  the  condemned  sable  -  hunter  ?  He 
*  leaves,  with  heavy  heart,  the  last  thinly- 
scattered  habitations  which  border  the 
pathless  wilds ;  a  sky  of  clouds  and 
darkitess  is  above,  bleak  mountains  and 
gloomy  forests  before  him  ;  the  recesses 
of  the  forests,  the, defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains must  be  traversed :  these  are  the 
haunts  of  the  sable.  The  cold  is  below 
zero,  but  the  fur  will  prove  the  finer! 
Nerved  by  necessity,  and  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  gains,  on  he 
presses.  Fatigue  and  cold  exhaust  him, 
a  snow  storm  overtakes  him,  the  bear- 
ings or  way-marks  are  lost  or  forgotten. 
Provisions  fail,  and  too  often  he  who 
promised,  to  his  expecting  and  anxious 
friends,  a  speedy  return,  is  seen  no  more. 
Such  is  sable  -  hunting  in  Siberia,  and 
such  the  hapless  fate  of  many  an  exile, 
who  perishes  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
only  adds  to  the  luxuries  and  superflui- 
ties of  the  great. 

The  Fisher  {Mustela  Penanntii)  is  very 
similar  to  the  pine  martin  in  all  his 
habits,  but  much  larger.  Why  it  was 
named  a  fisher  I  could  never  imagine,  as 


it  is  not  known  to  catch  fish  or  go  in  the 
water,  except  to  wash,  or  swim  a  stream. 
It  climbs  readily,  and  lives  on  birds  and 
rodents.  A  very  fine  pair  are  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens.  It 
is  trapped  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
martin.  The  tail  is  very  long  and  bushy, 
tapering  to  a  fine  brush-like  point,  and 
quite  black.  At  one  time  a  large  trade 
was  carried  on  with  tails,  only  the  tail 
being  worn  by  Jewish  merchants  as  an 
ornament  in  Poland.  About  twelve 
thousand  fisher  skins  are  annually  im- 
ported. I  obtained  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  the  fisher  in  the  pine 
woods  of  the  Na-hoi-le-pit-ke  vall^,  on 
the  Col  umbia  river.  The  value,  or  trade 
price,  in  British  Columbia,  is  from  two 
dollars  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
skin.  The  fisher  in  full  winter  fur  makes 
a  far  handsomer  muff  than  the*  sable. 

The  fur  of  the  Mink  {Mtistela  vison) 
is  vastly  inferior  to  either  the  fisher  or 
martin,  being  harsh,  short,  and  glossy. 
The  habits  of  the  animal,  too,  are  entire- 
ly different*  The  mink  closely  resembles 
the  otter  in  its  mode  of  life,  frequenting 
streams  inland,  and  rocks,  small  islands, 
and  sheltered  bays  on  the  sea-coast.  It 
swims  with  great  ease  and  swiftness, 
captures  fish,  eats  moUusks,  crabs,  and 
any  marine  animal  that  falls  in  its  way. 
Should  a  wounded  duck  or  sea-bird  hap- 
pen to  be  discovered  by  this  animal,  it  is 
at  once  pounced  upon  and  greedily  de- 
voured. On  the  inland  rivers  it  dives 
for  and  catches  great  numbers  of  cray- 
fish, that  abound  in  almost  every  stream 
east  and  west  of  the  Cascades.  Along 
the  river  banks,  the  little  heaps  of  cray- 
fish shells  direct  the  Indian  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  mink,  which  is  generally 
caught  with  a  steel  trap  baited  witn 
fish.  The  trade  price  is  about  fifty  cents, 
or  two  shillings,  per  skin.  Very  little  of 
the  fur  is  used  m  England,  the  greater 
part  being  again  exported  to  the  Conti- 
nent. About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  skins  are  annually  imported. 
I  procured  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  mink  at  Vancouver  Island,  that  are 
now  stuffed  and  set  up  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Ermine  (Muatda  longicauda)  of 
Northwest  America  is  hardly  worth  im- 
porting. The  fur  never  grows  long,  or 
becomes  white  enough  in  winter.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  ornamental  porposes, 
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and  often  wear  the  skin  as  a  charm,  or 
medicine^  as  they  term  it.  In  summer 
the  ermine  -  weasel  is  reddish  brown. 
The  best  ermine  comes  from  Siberia, 
Norway,  and  Russia.  The  black  of  the 
tail  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  for- 
bidden to  be  worn  by  any  but  members 
of  the  royal  femily. 

The  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotor)  is  wide- 
ly distributed  throughout  North  and 
Northwest  America.  Crafty  and  artful, 
to  an  American  proverb,  his  life  is  en- 
tirely one  of  brigandage ;  plundering  on 
every  available  opportunity,  and  waging 
deetractive  war  on  any  bird,  beast,  or 
reptile  inferior  to  himself  in  strength, 
courage,  or  cunning.  The  fur  is  not 
very  valuable,  being  principally  used  in 
making  carriage  rugs,  and  lining  infe- 
rior cloaks  and  coats  on  the  Continent. 
About  five  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand skins  are  sent  annually  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories. 
They  are  generally  shot ;  those  that  are 
trapped  are  taken  in  steel  traps. 

The  three  species  of  foxes  traded  \j 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  the  Red 
Fox    ( Vulpes    7nacrourus)^   the    Cross 
Fox  ( Var  decussatus)^  and   the   Silver 
Fox  (Var  argentatus),     I  quite  concur 
with  Professor  Baird  in  making  the  red 
fox  of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon  a 
distinct  species,  and  in  considering  the 
cross  and  silver  foxes  as  varieties  of  the 
red.     I  have  again  and  again  carefully 
examined  large  numbers  of  fox  skins  at 
the  different  trading  posts  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  have  invariably  found  every 
intermediate  tint  of  color,  merging  by 
rogolar  gradations,  from  the  red  into 
the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  into  the 
silver  and  black,  rendering  it  often  a 
difficalt  question  even   for  the  trader 
himself  to  decide  which  of  the  varieties 
a  skin  really  belonged  to.     The  Indians 
also  positively  assert  that  cubs  of  the 
three  varieties  are  constantly   seen  in 
the  same  litter.    The  black  and  silver 
fox  skins  are  very  valuable,  a  good  skin 
fetching  readily  from  forty  to  fifty  dol- 
lars, £10  to  £12 ;  the  red  fox  is  only 
Mrorth  about  as  many  shillings.     About 
fifty  thousand  red  foxes,  forty-five  hun- 
dred cross,  and  one  thousand  silver,  are 
fmnnally  imported. 

The  Silver  Fox  fur  is  almost  entirely 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
dealers.    The  animals  are  nearly  all  trap- 


ped in  fall  traps,  very  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  used  for  the  martin. 

The  famed  Beaver  {Castor  fiber),  in 
both  structure  and  habits,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  animal  killed  and  hunt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  So  much 
was  its  fur  in  demand,  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  silk  and  rabbits'  fur,  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  that  the  poor 
little  rodent  had  in  some  districts  become 
nearly  exterminated.  Descriptions  of 
their  hoicses  and  dams  have  been  so  fre- 
quently given  by  various  writers  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  space  to  repeat  them 
here.  On  the  streams  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon the  beaver  is  most  abundant,  and 
one  shallow  lake  I  accidentally  came 
upon  was  literally  filled  with  beaver- 
houses  ;  there  must  have  been  many 
hundred  habitations,  as  the  lake  was 
quite  a  mile  in  width,  and  round  it  the 
trees  were  felled  in  all  directions,  as  if 
the  land  was  being  cleared  for  farming. 
I  do  not  believe  the  curiously  flattened 
scaly  tail  is  ever  used,  save  as  a  power- 
ful oar,  or  rather  rudder,  aiding  the  ani- 
mal to  dive  and  swim,  but  particularly 
in  towing  heavy  sticks  in  rapid  streams 
or  across  pools  to  its  dams  and  houses. 
Quite  as  many  trees  are  cut  by  the 
beaver's  sharp  teeth  to  procure  food  as 
to  construct  dams  ;  the  bark  of  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  Populus  trerrm- 
loides,  or  aspen,  being  its  favorite  diet. 

The  beaver  trapper,  be  he  white  man 
or  Indian,  must,  of  necessity,  lead  a  soli- 
tary, desolate,  and  dangerous  life.  To 
be  alone  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  un- 
known wastes  demands  a  courage  and 
endurance  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
lone  trapper  knows  not  the  emulation, 
the  wild  hurrah  and  crash  of  music  that 
cheers  the  soldier  as  he  marches  steadi- 
ly up  to  the  deadly  breach ;  he  cannot 
feel  that  powerful  incentive  to  be  brave 
arising  from  the  knowledge  that  a  gal- 
lant deed  will  be  handed  down  with  his 
name  in  the  pa^es  of  history  ;  he  has  no 
opportunity  for  display  before  his  fellow- 
man  ;  alone  with  nature  and  his  Creator, 
he  is  self-dependent,  and  his  indomitable 
courage  can  only  spring  from  a  firm  re- 
liance on  his  own  strength,  ever  support- 
ed by  an  unseen  hand.  A  beaver  is  a 
very  difficult  animal  to  trap.^  The  trap- 
per knows  at  a  glance  the  various  marts 
of  the  animal,  called  sigTis ;  these  dis- 
covered, the  next  operation  is  to  find 
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out  how  the  beaver  get8  to  his  honse, 
which  is  generally  in  shallow  water. 
Then  a  steel  trap  is  sunk  in  the  water, 
care  being  taken  to  regulate  the  depth, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  below  the  surface ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  either  rolling  in  a  log, 
or  building  in  large  stones.  Immediate- 
ly over  the  trap  is  the  bait,  made  from 
the  castOTy  or  medicine  -  gland  of  the 
beaver,  suspended  from  a  stick,  so  as 
just  to  clear  the  water ;  with  a  long  cord 
and  log  of  cedar  wood  as  a  buoy  (to 
mark  the  position  of  the  trap  when  the 
beaver  swims  away  with  it),  the  trap  is 
complete.  The  poor  little  builder,  per- 
haps returning  to  his  home  and  family, 
scents  the  tempting  castor  purposely 
placed  in  his  road;  he  cannot  reach  it 
as  he  swims,  so  he  feels  about  with  his 
hind-legs  for  something  to  stand  on ; 
this,  too,  has  been  craftily  placed  for 
him.  Putting  down  his  feet  to  stretch 
up  for  the  coveted  morsel,  he  finds  them 
suddenly  clasped  in  an  iron  embrace : 
there  is  no  hope  of  escape.  The  log, 
revealing  his  hiding  place,  is  seized  by 
the  trapper,  and  the  imprisoned  beaver 
dispatched  by  a  single  blow  on  the 
head,  and  the  trap  set  again.  A  trapper 
will  sometimes  spend  many  weeks  camp- 
ed near  a  good  beaver  village.  About 
sixty  thousand  skins  are  now  brought 
from  the  'Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ter- 
ritories, but  a  great  many  skins  are  also 
procured  from  various  places  in  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  Just  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  trade  in  bea- 
ver now  as  compared  with  what  it  was, 
we  may  itaention  that  in  1743  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  alone  sold  twenty- 
eix  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
skins,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  were  imported  into  Ro- 
chelle.  In  1788  Canada  supplied  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  and  in 
1808  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
skins. 

The  principal  use  made  of  the  fur  now 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets  in 
France,  and  in  making  cloaks.  The 
long  hair  is  pulled  out,  and  the  under 
fur  shaved  down  close  and  even  by  a 
machine  ;  some  of  it  is  still  felted  into  a 
kind  of  cloth.  The  castor,  too,  is,  or 
rather  used  to  be,  an  article  of  consider- 
able trade  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  but 


in  these  days  of  progress  it  has  become 
nearly  obsolete,  although  it  is  still  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians. 

The  Musk  Rat  {Mber  Ziheticus)  is 
very  like  the  beaver  in  many  of  its  hab- 
its. A  species  that  I  brought  from  the 
Osoyoos  lakes,  east  of  the  Cascades, 
which  proved  to  be  new,  now  called  M- 
her  OsoyoosenaiSy  makes  a  house  precise- 
ly hke  a  beaver ;  others  live  in  holes  in 
muddy  banks.  The  Indians  generally 
spear  them  through  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
their  dwellings.  Their  fur  is  of  very  little 
value,  although  many  hundred  thousand 
skins  are  annually  imported.  Large  bun- 
dles of  the  tails  of  the  muskrat  are  con- 
stantly exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars 
at  Stamboul  as  articles  for  perfuming 
clothes. 

The  Lynx,  or  wild  cat  {Lynx  canor 
densis)^  is  common  east  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  fur,  though  soft 
and  prettily  marked,  is  not  of  much 
value.  It  is  either  trapped  in  a  steel 
trap  or  shot  in  the  trees.  I  need  only 
mention  casually  (as  the  systems  of  tak- 
ing the  animals  are  pretty  much  the 
same)  the  Otter  {Lutra  canadensis)^  of 
which  about  seventeen  thousand  skins 
are  often  procured,  and  the  wolf  {I/upm 
griseus)^  which  supplies  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Wolverine,  or  Glutton  ( Gulo  lus- 
cus)y  is  a  curious  beast,  like  a  tiny  bear, 
but  the  most  dire  and  untiring  enemy 
to  the  martin  trapper,  following  his  steps, 
and  eating  the  martins  aft;er  they  are 
caught.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
cache  (hide)  anything  that  these  robbers 
do  not  find  and  destroy  ;  tbdr  strength 
is  prodigious,  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  attack  a  wounded  deer.  The  for 
is  coarse,  but  used  for  muffs  and  linings. 
Those  from  Siberia  are  deemed  the  best. 
About  twelve  hundred  are  general- 
ly imported.  In  size  the  wolverine  is 
rather  larger  than  our  English  badger ; 
in  color  dark  brown  ;  tails,  legs,  and  un- 
der parts  black ;  a  light  yellowish  band 
extends  over  the  fianks,  reaching  to  the 
tail.  A  grizzly  patch,  almost  white  in 
old  animals,  covers  the  temples.  The 
head  is  much  like  that  of  the  bear  ;  the 
eyes  are  remarkably  small,  as  are  the 
ears,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the 
fur.  The  feet,  large  and  powerful,  are 
armed  with  sharp,  curved  claws.  The 
hair  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  black 
bear,  but  of  coarser  staple.^  In  Koith 
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America  it  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  boreal  regions ;  its  farthest  southern 
range  being  the  valley  of  the  Salt  L.ike 
in  Utah  territory.  The  glutton  is  vora- 
cious and  bloodthirsty,  but  fortunately 
its  size  by  no  means  equals  its  ferocity  ; 
there  hardly  lives  a  more  cunning, 
crafty  animal,  preying  on  beavers,  musk- 
rats,  and  squirrels.  By  tracking  them 
or  larking  hid  among  the  lichen  and 
moss-covered  branches  of  the  pine-trees, 
it  pounces  upon  its  prey  and  speedily 
kills  it.  The  sharp  incisor  teeth,  six  in 
each  jaw,  together  with  the  formidable 
claws,  enable  it  to  overcome  animals 
even  superior  to  itself  in  size  and  strength. 
It  appears  a  connecting  link  betwixt  the 
bears  and  weasels.. 

The  Skunk  (Mephitis  Americanus)^  so 
renowned  for  the  terrible  stench  it  emits 
when  interfered  with,  is  very  much 
niore  handsome  than  useful.  So  potent 
is  the  smell  of  the  secretion  it  has  the 
power  of  squirting  many  yards,  that  I 
nave  frequently  buried  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  steel  traps  for  weeks,  and  then 
the  stench  has  been  os  bad  as  ever. 
The  Indians  generally  shoot  the  skunk, 
and  always  skin  it  under  water.  About 
a  thousand  skins  are  usually  collected. 

Bears,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly,  are 
always  in  demand,  and  used  for  innu- 
merable purposes.  The  number  killed 
annually  is  not  easily  obtained,  but,  at 
a  rough  average,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  nine  thousand.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  killed  in  the  winter,  during  their 
period  of  hibernation. 

The  fur  of  the  Sea  Otter  {£Jn  hydra  Ma- 
rina) is  by  far  the  most  valuable  traded, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.     The  ani- 
mal is  generally  caught  in  nets,  or  spear- 
ed by  the  coast  Indians  in  the  sea;  a 
food    skin   is  worth   £40,  trade   price. 
'he  sea  otter  ranges  from  Alaska  to  the 
Callfornian  coast  in  the  North  Pacific. 
It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  true  seal  and  the  otter ;  but 
Very  little  is  known  about  its  habits,  or 
tnode  of  reproduction.     Nearly  all  the 
Sea-otter  fur  goes  to  China. 

There  is  also  an  immense  trade  in  Rab- 
l>it  flir.  Added  to  the  many  thousand 
Bkins  that  annually  come  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territories,  1,300,000  are  sold 
every  year  in  the  markets  of  London, 
the  skins  of  which  are  used  in  the  fur 
trade. 


In  South  America,  living  in  the  valleys 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  is  a  curi- 
ous little  animal  (Chinchilla  Lanigera) 
half  hare,  half  rat,  the  fur  of  which  is 
known  as  Chinchilla.  This  fur  was  much 
valued  and  extensively  used  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Chili,  being 
manufactured  into  a  fine  kind  of  cloth, 
and  then  made  into  articles  of  clothing. 
Many  thousand  skins  annually  find  th<^. 
way  into  our  markets,  and  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  muflfs,  tippets,  and 
lining  for  cloaks.^  The  animal  is  entirely 
a  vegetable  feeder,  and  of  most  harmless 
and  inoffensive  habits.  A  pair  may  be 
seen  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens. 

Another  South  American  fur  in  great 
request  is  that  of  the  Coypu  (MyopotOr 
mils  Bo7iarien8i8)^  also  called  Metrid, 
from  the  Spanish  for  "otter,"  a  name 
derived  from  the  similitude  the  fur  bears 
to  that  animal.  Nearly  all  the  skins  are 
obtained  from  Rio  de  la  Plata.  About 
1,125,212  skins  were  imported  in  one 
year ;  latterly  the  supply  has  been  less, 
although  it  is  still  very  considerable.  The 
long  hair  is  plucked  out,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  beaver,  and,  when  dressed,  the 
skin  much  resembles  that  of  the  beaver 
both  in  color  and  texture,  and  is  used  for 
similar  purposes. 

All  the  fur  skins  previously  mentioned 
are  collected  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  at  the  diflferent  trading  posts  ; 
and,  as  the  system  adopted  at  the  vari- 
ous posts  is  pretty  much  the  same,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  routine  at  Fort  Col- 
ville,  on  the  Columbia  river,  will  suffice 
for  all. 

As  the  furs  are  brought  by  the  Indians 
they  are  traded  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  trade-shop.  If  an  Indian  were  to 
bring  a  hundred  skins  of  different  sorts, 
or  all  alike,  he  would  trade  off  every  skin 
separately,  and  insist  on  payment  for 
each  skin  as  he  sold  it ;  hence  it  often 
occupies  several  days  to  barter  a  batch  of 
skins  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
sight  to  watch  a  party  of  Indians  select- 
ing from  the  stores  articles  they  require, 
as  they  dispose  of  skin  after  skin.  An 
Indian  trader  needs  to  possess  more  than 
average  patience.  The  skins,  as  pur- 
chased, are  thrown  behind,^  and  then 
carried  to  the  fur  room,  and  piled  in 
heaps,  that  are  constantly  turned  and 
aired.  In  the  spring,  -^s  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  generally  in  April,  the 
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whole  force,  abont  four  whites,  the  per- 
manent staff  (the  rest  composed  of  hired 
Indians),  begin  to  pack  all  the  skins  in 
bales  of  from  eighty  pounds  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight.  The  outer  cov- 
ering is  buffalo  skin  ;  loops  are  made  to 
each  package,  so  as  to  sling  them  over 
the  pack-saddles;  the  pack-saddles  are 
repaired,  and  raw-hide  strips*  cut  to  fas- 
ten the  bales  on  to  the  horses.  The 
Company's  horses,  about  one  htfndred 
in  number,  that  have  been  wintered  in 
some  sheltered  valley,  under  the  care  of 
the  Indians,  are  now  brought  to  the 
Fort.  This  is  called  fitting  out  the  bri- 
gade. Their  destination  is  Fort  Hope, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Frazer,  there  to  meet  the  steamer  bring- 
ing the  yearly  supplies.  This  is  the  an- 
nual grand  event  in  the  chief  traders' 
and  employes^  lives,  and  is  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  schoolboy  anticipates  his 
holidays.  All  being  ready,  the  bales  of 
fur  are  crossed  over  the  Columbia  in  bat- 
eaux (flat-bottomed  boats), and  the  horses 
swim  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards. 
Safely  across,  they  are  packed  and  start- 
ed. The  trip  to  and  from  Fort  Hope 
occupies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
months.  On  arriving  at  the  Fort  the 
furs  are  handed  over  to  the  steamer,  and 
the  various  gdods  to  supply  the  trade  at 
Fort  Colville,  until  a  similar  exchange 
next  year,  are  handed  over  to  the  chief 
trader,  who  generally  goes  in  charge  of 
the  brigade.  I  was  present  at  Fort  Hope 
in  early  days,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bri- 
gades from  Thompson's  river,  Oamiloops, 
Fort  Colville,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
truly  a  quaint  and  singular  sight.  The 
wild  loot,  long  unkempt  hair,  sunburnt 
faces,  and  leather  costumes  of  the  trad- 
ers, were  only  exceeded  by  the  still 
wilder  appearance  and  absence  of  al- 
most any  clothing  among  their  Indian 
attendants.  The  scene  while  the  bri- 
gades .remained  was  one  continuous 
orgie;  still  no  harm  came  of  it,  and 
obedience  was  always  readily  observed 
towards  the  traders  when  disputes,  and 
sometimes  blows,  demanded  their  inter- 
ference. When  the  brigades  depart  for 
their  several  destinations,  the  Pteamer 
leaves  for  Victoria,  where  the  furs  are 
all  sorted  and  repacked,  being  pressed 
into  bales  by  an  enormous  lever ;  and 
rum  and  tobacco  are  placed  betwixt  the 
layers  of  skins  to  keep  out  insects  and 


the  larvsB  of  moths.  They  are  shipped 
on  board  the  "  Princess  Royal,"  that 
annually  brings  out  the  stores  from 
England  to  Vancouver  Island,  and  are 
eventually  sold  at  public  auction  in  Lon- 
don. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fur  trade 
as  carried  on  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
other  j^erican  companies. 


Chamb«rB*8  JonrnaL 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  SLEEP. 

Twelve  hundred  millions  of  dreams 
make  a  net-work  of  wild  fancies  nightly 
about  our  planet.  To  go,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, through  this  world  of  sleep  would 
be  a  stranger  process  than  that  of  ex- 
ploring the  whole  waking  world ;  for  in 
sleep  every  living  being  is  a  poet,  from 
the  baby  that  clings  in  its  dreams  to  the 
breasts  of  goddesses,  to  the  centenarian 
who,  with  staff  and  spectacles,  hobbles 
about  paradise  at  the  heels  of  seraphs. 
Sleeping  and  waking  are  the  two  great 
phenomena  of  our  existence.  What  is 
done  and  thought  in  the  every-day  work- 
ing world,  where  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  is  carried  on,  no  living  creature 
has  ever  fully  revealed  to  another.  There 
are  reticences  in  the  confessions  of  the 
most  frank,  things  which  cannot^  and 
therefore  which  never  will  be  spoken — 
thoughts  which  transcend  the  nmits  of 
language — hopes  which  the  power  of  no 
fairy  could  satisfy  —  fears  whidi  even 
Lucifer  himself  would  fail  to  exaggerate. 
If  this  portion  of  our  life,  which  is  at 
least  subjected  to  our  own  observation, 
cannot  be  faithfully  and  fully  described, 
still  less  can  that  other  portion  which 
defies  even  our  own  scrutiny,  converts 
us  into  mere  spectators  of  ourselves,  sets 
free  our  actions  from  the  control  of  %nt 
will,  and  transforms  us  into  so  many  pas- 
sive spokes  in  the  great  wheel  of  des- 
tiny. Whatever  may  be  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  sleep  presents  die 
counterpart  of  the  waking  world  —  dis- 
torted, mutilated,  thrown  into  irremedi- 
able confusion  by  the  force  of  the  ima^ 
ination. 

How  sleep  comes  over  him,  every  man 
may  observe,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains 
— and  it  requires  pains — sinoe  the  drow- 
sy state  which  precedes  the  complete  ab- 
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sorption  of  onr  faculties  is  inimical  to  ob- 
servation. If  you  make  the  experiment 
with  your  windows  open  on  a  summer 
night,  you  may  notice  a  curious  succession 
of  emotions  and  sensations  in  your  mind 
and  '£rame,  produced  by  the  softly-ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  sleep.  You  are 
lulled  almost  into  forgetfulness,  when  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the 
grindingwheelsof  some  passing  vehicle, 
or  the  shout  of  a  drunkard  returning  from 
his  orgies,  frights  away  for  a  moment 
the  gentle  influences  of  slumber.  If  you 
then  take  notice  of  your  condition,  you 
will  become  sensible  that  your  heart, 
which  had  been  soothed  and  rocked  into 
a  sweet  tranquillity,  experiences  a  slight 
but  painfal  shock,  accompanied  by  a 
transient  agitation.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  curtain,  alive  all  over  with 
strange  imagery,  which  sleep  had  began 
to  let  down  before  the  retina  of  your  in- 
ner sight,  is  sharply  drawn  up,  though 
not  so  sharply  but  that  you  may  discern 
what  it  represents,  as  it  slides  upwards 
like  a  film  into  some  dark  sheath  con- 
cealed in  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
your  brain.  I  have  noticed  this  process 
several  titles,  though  not  so  many  times 
as  to  justify  me  in  using  the  word  often. 
The  physiologist  assassinated  in  a  bath 
%y  Charlotte  Corday,  wrote,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  an  extreme- 
ly curious  book  on  Man,  which  is  scarce 
and  little  read  now.  The  copy  I  possess 
was  found  in  a  prisoner's  cell  durmg  the 
pillaging  of  the  Bastile  in  the  month  of 
July,  1789.  This  strange  man — at  least 
when  he  wrote  his  book  —  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  enjoyed  sweet  sleep, 
since  in  discussing  its  nature  and  phe- 
nomena he  obviously  speaks  from  expe- 
rience. "  At  the  approach  of  Morpheus," 
he  says,  "  the  force  of  our  activity  is  di- 
minished ;  our  fatigued  limbs  yield  to  las- 
situde, and  sink  under  their  own  weight ; 
the  head  drops  gradually  upon  the  shoul- 
der; a  sentiment  of  calm  delight  per- 
vades the  frame  ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
our  blood  paced  through  our  veins  with 
a  more  peaceful  flow.  Our  senses  have 
already  ceased  to  act,  though  none  of 
them  has  altogether  lost  its  power ;  little 
by  little,  consciousness  deserts  its  post, 
the  eyes  are  closed  by  the  soft  fing^s  of 
slumber,  a  delicious  calm  reigns  through 
the  whole  frame  ;  even  the  soul  is  steep- 
ed in  an  inexpressible  serenity,  forget- 


ting everything,  forgetting  itself,  and 
seems  to  lose  itself  imperceptibly  in  in_ 
sensibility."  To  bring  about  this  desir" 
able  state  of  things,  which  will  not  al- 
ways come  at  our  bidding,  men  have  had 
recourse  to  various  contrivances.  Bacon, 
before  retiring  at  night,  used  to  indulge 
himself  with  a  posset  of  strong  ale, 
which  helped  better  than  wine  to  subdue 
the  sprightly  activity  of  his  fancy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  resisted  the  force 
of  sleep ;  Harvey,  who  taught  his  con- 
temporaries the  old  Greek  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used,  like 
Franklin,  to  induce  somnolence  by  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  and  walking  about  his 
chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  half  congealed, 
after  which  the  warmth  of  the  blankets 
was  welcome,  and  soon  induced  slumber. 
Other  persons  afflicted  with  wakefulness 
call  the  bards  to  their  aid,  and  compel 
the  presence  of  Death's  halif-  brother  by 
the  magic  of  potent  verse.  The  best 
plan  is,  when  health  and  the  supply  of 
animal  spirits  will  allow,  to  determine 
not  to  go  to  sleep  at  all,  but  to  draw 
up  the  blinds,  and  look  out,  if  it  be 
a  clear  night,  at  the  stars,  endeavor- 
ing to  divine  whither  they  and  we  are 
travelling  through  the  infinite  gulfs  of 
space.  This  pious  exercise  gradually 
subdues,  if  anything  can,  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  mind,  and  brings  on,  as 
if  against  our  will,  the  tranquillity  we 
covet. 

Some  have  contended  that  grief  and 
sorrow  are  things  inimical  to  sleep, 
which  cannot,  they  imagine,  repose  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  such  guests. 
Thus,  Young : 

"  Sleep  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
To  light  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear." 

But4ihis  is  inconsistent  with  experience : 
deep  grief  and  protracted  sorrow  almost 
inevitably  cause  sleep,  by  exhausting  the 
animal  spirits,  and  producing  a  collapse 
in  the  nervous  system.  Children  and 
women  often  sob  themselves  to  sleep. 
Tears  are,  in  fact,  soporific  ;  for,  by  de- 
serting the  well-springs  where  they  are 
generated  in  the  brain,  they  render  flac- 
cid the  thinking  apparatus,  and  occasion 
a  mental  weariness,  which  is  followed 
at  the  next  step  by  oblivion.  Care, 
anxiety,  and  remorse  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  altogether  hostile  to  this  innocent 
nourisher  of  life.    To  know  what  a  hn« 
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man  being  is,  and  has  been,  you  should 
steal  upon  him  or  her,  when,  by  what- 
ever preliminaries,  long  or  short,  agoniz- 
ing or  delightful,  the  total  absorption  of 
the  senses  has  at  length  been  brought 
about.  It  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  may 
be  true,  that  the  course  of  life  is  left 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  features  after 
death.  It  is  certainly  so  stamped  in 
sleep.  In  the  court  of  the  Roman  empe- 
I'ors  men  habitually  wore,  through  fear, 
what  was  aptly  termed  a  jussus  vultuSy 
or  countenance  at  command.  The  same 
is  the  case,  more  or  less,  at  all  times  and 
everywhere.  Few  would  be  willing  to 
seem  what  they  are  ;  %\\q  majority  need 
a  mask,  and  are  at  pains  to  put  it  on 
every  morning,  to  delude  their  fellow- 
creatures  when  they  come  into  their  pres- 
ence. None  but  those  who  think  them- 
selves good  enough  to  be  contemplated 
by  gods  or  men  in  their  true  lineaments 
and  proportions,  omit  this  precaution, 
and  they  are  commonly  hated  for  their 
intrepidity.  But  all  put  off  the  mask  in 
sleep,  though  in  most  cases  sorely  against 
their  will.  Even  in  earliest  infancy,  the 
character,  to  a  discerning  eye,  begins  to 
loom  above  the  horizon.  In  some,  wheth- 
er young  or  old,  there  is,  during  sleep,  a 
grace,  an  abandon^  a  serene  content- 
ment, a  placid  absence  of  anxiety,  all  be- 
tokening innocence  of  life  and  purpose. 
Painful  reserves  reveal  their  CKistence  in 
the  small  muscles  about  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  which,  being  pinched  and 
drawn  tight,  during  the  day,  as  if  to 
keep  back  by  physical  exertion  the  con- 
fessions always  ready  to  escape,  fail  to 
relax  even  in  sleep,  and  give  to  the  coun- 
tenance a  hard,  repelling  aspect.  To 
gaze  at  such  a  face  when  unprotected  by 
its  habitual  disguise,  is  in  a  nigh  degree 
humiliating  and  painful;  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  consciousness  concealed  be- 
neath that  screen  of  skin,  muscles,  and 
sinews,  you  do  not,  and  perhaps  never  can 
know  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you 
did  you  would  not  be  rendered  happier 
by  the  discovery.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  faces  which  in  sleep  Iook  like  a 
vision  of  paradise — not  for  their  beauty, 
not  for  their  youth,  but  for  something 
internal,  far  transcending  both,  which 
sleep  reveals  in  all  its  powers  for  the  de- 
light of  those  who  observe.  Everybody 
knows  the  language  of  the  features, 
which  does  not  cease  to  speak  because 


the  possessor  ceases  to  be  waking.  There 
are  mnumerable  minute  muscles  in  the 
tissue  of  the  lips,  the  slightest  movement 
of  any  one  of  which  changes  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance ;  and  so  through- 
out the  face.  When  all  is  serene,  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  whole  is  mere- 
ly that  of^sweet  repose  ;  but  when  the 
imagination  is  at  work  within,  creating, 
arranging,  painting,  shifting  its  scenery 
and  characters,  slight  evanescent  indica- 
tions become  visible  without ;  smiles,  tre- 
mors of  the  lips  or  eyelids,  blushes,  tears, 
which  roll  down  the  cheeks  like  molten 
sorrow,  raise  in  part  the  curtain  from  the 
soul,  and  show  what  it  is  enjoying  or 
suffering  at  the  moment.  What  ideas 
are,  no  man  has  explained,  still  less  can 
we  reveal  how  they  affect  or  act  upon 
each  other.  Perhaps  they  are  strictly 
affiliated  from  birth  to  death  in  one  un- 
broken chain,  ^hicb,  waking  or  sleeping 
runs  through  our  whole  being,  or  rather 
constitutes  it,  for,  except  as  to  the  mere 
shell,  we  are  nothing  but  a  series  of  ideas 
and  emotions.  Like  rivers  which  run 
partly  above,  partly  under  ground,  our 
life  is  alternately  visible  and  concealed 
when  it  moves  through  the  suishine,  or 
through  the  caverns  of  sleep. 

Few  have  endeavored  to  follow  the 
soul  in  its  retirement,  to  note  what  it 
then  does,  thinks,  or  speaks.  That  it  is 
powerful,  that  it  is  eloquent,  that  it  is 
poetical  then,  if  at  no  other  time,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  many  examples. 
But  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  soul 
are  identical ;  what  the  latter  aoes  when 
freed  from  all  fetters,  the  former  would  do 
if  it  dared.  The  character  cannot  be  put 
off,  like  a  change  of  raiment,  when  we 
step  from  one  condition  of  existence  into 
the  other;  our  virtues,  our  vices,  our 
passions,  our  aspirations,  ding  to  us 
sleeping  or  waking.  The  greatest  wri- 
ters have  paid  most  attention  to  the  vis- 
ions of  the  night,  '^  when  deep  sleep  fidl- 
eth  upon  man."  Shakespeare  is  rich  in 
descriptions  of  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
of  dreams,  sometimes  paved  with  horror, 
and  overshadowed  by  shapes  of  agony 
and  dread.  Listen  to  the  murderer-kinff, 
as  he  reveals  from  his  dreamless  coach, 
his  cravings  for  the  solace  of  foigetfol- 
ness  : 

**  How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  suhjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  t    O  Sleep,  gentie 
Sleep, 
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Natnre's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted 

thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky 

cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
Anid  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 

slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 

great r 

Sleep,  however,  has  no  objections  to  the 
buzzing  of  night-flies,  to  smoky  cabins', 
or  to  hard  pallets,  provided  he  can  lay 
his  head  on  the  soft  pillow  of  a  clear 
ooDScience.  The  inmates  of  the  smoky 
cabins  might  not  have  butchered  their 
coasins  by  treachery,  might  not  have  put 
strangers  to  death  without  law  or  jus- 
-tice,  might  not  have  indented  the  peace- 
ful plains  of  their  country  with  the  hoofs 
of  hostile  steeds,  as  the.  regal  criminal 
to  whom  sleep  refused  to  come  had  done. 
What  frighted  away  the  gentle  god  was 
the  howl  of  the  hell-hounds  that  attend 
on  gnilt,  the  Erinys,  as  Shakespeare  him- 
seli  calls  her,  that  tracks  the  blood-spill er 
to  his  grave.  Well  might  he  wail  and 
lament  as  one  with  whom  "  nature's 
sweet  restorer"  refused  to  abide.  To 
him,  with  more  justice  than  to  the  lover 
maddened  with  jealousy,  might  it  be 
said: 

*'  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall   ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet 

sleep 
Which  thou  ow*dst  yesterday." 

Pallets  hard  or  soft  have  not  much  to 
do  with  the  slumbers  that  visit  those  who 
lie  upon  them.  I  have  enjoyed  the  sweet- 
est of  sweet  sleeps  stretched  on  pease- 
liaalm  in  a  cow- house;  on  a  stone  floor 
in  a  caravansary,  with  five  thousand  arm- 
ed enemies  prowling  about  on  the  out- 
Bide  ;  on  horseback  in  a  dark  night  on 
the  edge  of  precipices ;  and  exclaimed 
with  Sancho :  "  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
invented  sleep !  It  wrappeth  a  man  about 
like  a  garment  I"  Yet  place  occasionally 
enhances  the  delight  of  the  sleeper,  by 
aiding  to  paint  his  dreams  with  brilliant 
or  delicate  colors,  and  soothe  the  ear  of 
liis  fancy  with  the  sound  of  loving  voices. 
Once,  far  up  in  the  Nile,  on  a  little  mam- 
millated  sandbank,  I  tasted  sleep  in  its 
sweetest,  richest,  most  fascinating,  and 


gorgeous  habit,  down  beyond  the  Sahara. 
The  sun  had  sunk,  leaving  in  the  heavens 
long  trails  of  glory — a  mixture  of  sap- 
phire and  blood-red  vapor,  with  saffron, 
amethyst,  and  beryl.  All  day  the  ther- 
mometer had  stood  at  100®  in  the  shade, 
but  so  tempered  by  refreshing  winds  from 
the  west,  that  it  seemed  then  only  to  have 
reached  plo^sure-point.  There  was  a  lan- 
guor in  the  atmosphere,  filled  with  the 
dozy,  drowsy  hum  of  insects,  rendered 
doubly  slumberous  by  the  low,  rippling 
murmur  of  the  great  river,  as  it  glided 
past  towards  the  northern  tropic.  These 
mfluences  subdued  the  mind  to  a  pleasing 
melancholy,  so  that  I  passed  out  of  ^e 
waking  into  the  sleeping  world  with  deli- 
cious unconsciousness.  Without  being  too 
profound  in  the  metaphysics  of  dreams,  I 
yet  venture  to  believe  that  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  enters  largely  into  their 
structure ;  colors  borrowed  from  the 
skies  and  landscapes  around,  the  figures 
of  palm-trees,  the  masses  of  rock,  the 
lake-like  breadth  of  waters,camels,  horses, 
buffaloes,  thrown  confusedly  together  by 
the  kaleidoscopic  power  of  fancy,  jon- 
vert^d  my  dream  on  the  sandy  island  rnto 
a  reflection  of  paradise.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  curtain  first  dropped  between 
me  and  the  outer  world,  I  found  myself, 
not  on  a  tropical  river,  but  in  my  mother's 
garden  ii)  England,  over  which  .tropical 
skies  expanded,  tropical  vegetation  beau- 
tified with  the  banana,the  miinosa,and  the 
doum-palm.  Long  rows  of  beehives,  with 
clusters  of  insects  entering  or  quitting 
them,  stretched  beside  the  hedges;  flow- 
ers of  brilliant  hues  sent  forth  from  their 
tiny  bells  the  hum  of  their  plunderers; 
while  my  mother,  in  the  attire  of  her 
bright  youth,  led  me  hither  and  thither 
fcy  the  hand  as  a  little  child.  Suddenly, 
the  sky  became  clouded ;  a  deep,  pro- 
longed wail  assailed  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
the  whole  landscape  shivered  and  broke 
up,  and  I  woke  abruptly,  with  the  dismal 
howl  of  a  troop  of  jackals  in  my  ears. 
They  were  sweeping  northward  after 
some  fleet  prey,  probably  a  light  gazelle  ; 
and  Iri^  few  minutes  the  sound  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Calm  and  stillness  then 
returned,  and  brooded  over  the  whole 
scene.  Never  did  earth  appear  more 
beautiful  than  at  that  moment,  overhung 
by  hosts  of  stars  and  constellations,  large, 
liquid,  flashing  rather  than  twinkling  in 
the  dark-blue  vault  of  infinite  space.    It 
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was  on  such  a  night  as  that  I  felt  sure 
that  some  antique  Egyptian  priest,  med- 
itating, perhaps,  on  that  very  island,  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  voice  be  heard 
on  both  sides  of  him  was  the  voice  of  a 
god — of  Osiris  himself.  From  the  whole 
expanded  surface  of  the  rippling  waves 
it  ascended  musically  and  solemnly  into 
the  dusky  air,  where,  mingling  with  the 
lispings  of  the  breeze,  it  produced*a  deli- 
cious concert.  At  no  great  distance,  in 
a  grove  of  palms,  sang  the  nightingale, 
not  sullenly  or  sadly,  as  poets  feign,  but 
with  a  rich,  full  gush  of  joy.  Was  that  j 
also  a  dream  ?  It  may  have  been,  for  at ! 
no  other  time  did  I  hear  the  nightingale 
in  tropical  Africa.  About  Cairo,  her  song 
is  common,  where,  as  she  perches  among 
cypresses,  surrounded  by  mortuary  cupo- 
las, her  notes  undoubtedly  Sound  like  a 
lament  for  the  dead. 

Physiologists  admit — and  if  they  did 
not,  it  would  not  be  the  less  indisputa- 
ble— that  the  mind  is  not  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  senses  in  sleep.  To  demon- 
strate this  fact,  numerous  experiments 
ha^  at  various  times  been  made.    The 
difficulty  in  such  cases  is  to  insure  a  re- ' 
port  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  with  out  | 
additions,  without  abatement,   without ! 
coloring — in  short,  an  exact  photograph 
of  the  dream.     Shakespeare  alludes  to 
this  sort  of  practical  philosophy,  and  puts 
forth  his  subtle  theory  under  show  of 
describing  the  pranks  of  Queen  Mab.  His 
exposition  is  lively,  and  not  without  a 
dash  of  satire,  but  exquisitely  true  to 
nature.    The  predominant  sense  being 
out  of  the  question,  the  experiment  has 
to  be  made  with  the  other  four,  and  first 
with  hearing.     A  gentle  sleeper,  in  full 
health,  youth,  and  animal  spirits,  has 
been  set  to  sleep  during  summer  in  a 
chamber  opening  upon  a  garden,  at  the  I 
extreme  end  of  which  a  skilful  person  I 
has  played  soft  music  late  in  the  night.  I 
The  sleeper,  describing  her  sensations,  ■ 
said  she  at  first  appeared  to  be  plunged 
into  a  world  of  bright  clouds,  which 
folded  her  round,  exciting  sentiments  of 
strong  delight.  Then  she  descended  upon 
a  bank  of  violets,  while  voices  of  exquisite 
harmony  filled  the  air.     Being  watched 
by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  the  sleeper's 
face  at  this  time  seemed  pale  with  emo- 
tion, and  presently,  as  the  music  became 
more  and  more  sad,  tears  appeared  be- ' 
tween  the  eyelashes,  and  gradually  trick- ' 


led  down  the  cheeks.  Had  the  sounds 
ceased,  the  lady  would  have  awaked  at 
once ;  to  prevent  which,  a  transition  was 
skilfulljr  made  to  a  lively  air,  which  in  a 
short  time  brought  smiles  upon  the  lips. 
No  memory  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
record  without  breaks  or  stops  the  mul- 
titudinous evolutions  of  a  dream.  The 
sleeper,  who  was  not  a  mother,  said  she 
dreamed  she  was  shedding  tears  because 
persons  were  forcing  away  from  her  a 
baby  which  she  had  at  her  breast ;  when 
suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and  she 
found  herself  in  a  vast  saloon,  encircled 
by  singers  and  dancers,  sometimes  eating 
grapes  or  pomegranates,  drinking  wine, 
and  laughing  merrily.  One  or  two  strokes 
of  martial  music,  striking  violently  upon 
the  sensoiium,  awoke  the  sleeper  at  once. 
In  Shakespeare,  we  find  a  curious  rec- 
ord of  a  wife's  observations  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  sleeping  husband.  The 
passage  may  at  first  sight  be  thought 
too  prolix  and  minute ;  but  as  many 
persons  do,  in  exciting  circumstances, 
talk  in  their  sleep,  the  statement  is  not 
inconsistent  with  nature.  The  speaker 
is  Lady  Percy,  and  the  time  immediate- 
ly before  the  breaking  out  of  Northum- 
berland's rebellion  against  Henry  IV. 

*^In  thy  faint  slumbers   I   by  thee  have 

watched, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding 

steed ; 
Cry,  Courage  ! — to  the  field !     And  thou 

hast  talked 
Of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents ; 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 
Of  prisoners^  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  the  current  of  a  heMy  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy 

sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy 

brow 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  ap- 
peared, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their 

breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O,  what 

portento  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not'* 

This  obviously  is  not  a  mere  fiuieiful 
description,  but  a  record  of  the  acoorate 
study  of  a  sleeping  face.  Elsewhere,  in 
a  more  sportive  and  sarcastic  mood,  he 
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suggests  what  would  probably  be  the 
effects  of  touching  at  various  points  the 
persons  of  sleepers.  To  Queen  Mab  is 
delegated  the  task  of  awakening  by  the 
delicate  pressure  of  her  wand  the  imagi- 
nations of  Slumber's  prisoners  ;  though 
she  is  likewise  represented  as  driving 
bodily  in  her  carriage  through  the  halls 
of  fancy : 

"  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies*  coach-makers ; 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by 

night 
Through    lovers'   brains,    and    then  they 

dream  of  love  ; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court- 

sies  straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream 

on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses 

dream." 

As  is  implied  by  the  various  portions 
of  this  speech,  the  passions  are  the  great 
fountains  of  dreams — love,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, which  exert  their  magic  power  in 
sleep,  calling  up  forms  of  beauty,  placing 
the  individual  in  elevated  situations,  or 
soothing  him  with  the  exercise  of  power. 
Milton's  most  exquisite  sonnet  is  based 
on  a  dream  of  love  and  sorrow : 

"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint. 
Come  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave." 

And  throughout  the  poetry  of  the  world, 
we  find  scattered  here  and  there  pictures 
or  fragments  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
more  lovely  than  any  the  material  world 
could  supply. . 

Nevertheless,  sleep  is  no  flatterer,  but 
gives  to  every  man  a  compound  of  the 
acquisitions  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
making,  and  a  keen  consciousness  of  the 
result  of  the  actions  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing.  But  though, 
in  the  base  and  malignant,  nature  hangs 
out  during  slumber  a  flag  to  warn  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  snakes  and 
aspics  are  coiled  secretly  within,  her 
revelations  go  no  further.  No  one  can 
step  within  the  curtain  which  conceals 
the  delights  or  the  agonies  that  come  to 
the  happy  or  to  the  unhappy  man  in 
sleep.  Byron  used  to  say  he  should  like 
to  know  how  a  man  felt  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder — a  point  upon  which 
some  of  his  ancestors  could  have  enlight- 
ened  him.    The  feelings  in  that  case 
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would  greatly  depend  on  the  part  of  the 
world  and  the  state  of  the  society  in 
which  the  murderer  might  live  ;  for 
there  are  regions  in  which,  when  one 
has  killed  and  eaten  his'victim,  he  rests 
as  comfortably  as  if  he  had  supped  on 
mutton ;  while  there  are  others  in  which 
he  would  never  again  find  a  moment's 
peace,  but,  waking  or  sleeping,  be  hunt- 
ed by  remorse  to  his  grave.  It  is  a  com- 
mon belief  that,  in  sleep,  fancy  and  im- 
agination wake,  while  reason  slumbers ; 
in  which  case,  many  persons  may  be  said 
to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  a  dream. 

Goethe  used  to  discuss  with  the  physi- 
ologist Miiller  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  dreams,  but  could  come  no  nearer 
their  substance  and  structure  than  the 
philosophers  of  past  times;  nor  will 
discoveries  be  made  unless  through  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  food,  drink, 
dress,  habits,  air,  water,  and  situation, 
in  connection  with  sleep.  .  Others  have 
remarked  that  there  are  wine  -  dreams, 
spirit-dreams,  and  beer-dreams  ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  with  equal  truth,  that 
there  are  dreams  of  the  mountains  and 
dreams  of  the  plains.  If  you  sleep  on 
the  Alps,  and  observe  the  phenomena 
which  attend  it,  you  will  find  that  they 
differ  according  to  the  scale  of  eleva- 
tion, and  are  even  modified  by  being  on 
the  north  or  south  of  the  chain.  If  your 
chamber  bo  about  five  or  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  you  will  experience  a  de- 
licious feeling ;  the  heart  will  seem  light 
and  buoyant;  a  gentle  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure will  pass  through  the  whole  frame  ; 
the  brain  seems  steeped  in  ambrosia,  and 
vou  will  sink  inW>  forgetfulness  through 
layers,  as  it  were,  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment. Even  on  the  summit  of  the  passes, 
at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
feet,  little  difference  in  the  state  of  your 
sensations  is  perceptible ;  but  on  the 
Andes  and  Himalaya,  if  you  ascend  much 
above  the  level  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  lungs 
labor  with  the  thin  air,  and  small  blood- 
vessels are  apt  to  start.  Sleep  is  then 
disturbed  beyond  description,  haunted 
by  dreadful  phantoms,  and  scarcely  at 
all  refreshing.  It  is  still  worse  in  places 
like  Rome,  where  malaria  prevails.  The 
miasma  then  appears  to  reed  upon  the 
flame  of  life,  diminishing  its  force  im- 
perceptibly, sapping  the  energies  of  the 
frame,  rendering  the  mind  dull  and  spir- 
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itless,  and  descending  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  soul  in  dreams,  indcscrihahly 
loathsome  and  depressing.  An  Italian 
general,  talking  on  this  subject,  used  a 
very  strong  expression.  A  night,  he 
said,  passed  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  or 
in  the  Maremma,  is  hell.  When  a  fugi- 
tive, previous  to  escaping  into  life-long 
exile,  he  had  tried  it  often,  and  it  made 
so  terrible  an  impression  on  his  memory 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
haunted  him  like  a  Fury  through  life, 
towards  the  close  of  which  it  urged  him 
to  seek,  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits, 
Ifo  subdue  the  enemy  in  his  brain.  It  is 
equally  true  that  pleasant  odors  refresh 
the  sleeping  brain,  playing  with  its  fan- 
cies, and  shaping  them  into  scenes  of 
extraordinary  beauty. 


Bdinbnrgk  Review. 

POSTHUMOUS     WRITINGS    OF     ALEXIS 
DE    TOCQUEVILLE .♦ 

The  critics,  who,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, had  OQcasion  to  review  four  years 
ago  the  Memoir  and  the  Correspond- 
ence of  M.  de  Tocqueville  (which  have 
since  been  translated  into  English  by  an 
able  hand^,  ventured  to  remark  that,  in 
spite  of  the  zeal  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  M.  Gustavo  de  Beaumont  had 
portrayed  the  life  and  edited  the  papers 
of  his  illustrious  friend,  his  tasK  was 
still  incomplete.  Indeed,  he  himself  in- 
formed us  that  much  still  remained  in 
the  shape  of  unfinished  fragments  and 
unpublished  letters  which  might  one  day 
form  part  of  a  more  extended  publica- 
tion. We  urged  him  t5  give  a  larger 
selection  of  these  documents  to  the 
world ;  for  although  they  may  not  have 
received  that  exquisite  finish  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  himself  loved  to  impart  to  all 
he  published,  yet  the  scattered  thoughts 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  are  sometimes  even 
more  forcible  and  impressive  than  his 
mature  compositions,  and  the  charm  of 
his  tender  and  meditative  letters  to  his 
family  and  his  private  friends  is  inex- 
haustible.   ^M.  de  Beaumont  has  given 

*  (Fuvres  ComplHes  ^Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Tomes  VII.  et  VIII.  Correspon dance,  M61ange8, 
Pragna^nta  Historiques  et  Notes  sur  VAncien 
Regime  la  Revolution  et  rEmpire,«  Voyages, 
Pens^es,  enUdrement  in^dits.    Paris.    1866. 
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ear  to  these  observations.  Encouraged 
by  the  prodigious  interest  which  was 
excited  m  France  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope by  his  former  volumes,  he  has  now 
enlarged  the  plan  of  them.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Tocqueville  has 
been  prepared  for  the  press,  which  eon- 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  writings  al- 
ready well  known  to  all  readers,  a  vol- 
ume of  the  speeches  and  reports  pre- 
pared for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
volume  of  fragments  principally  relating 
to  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  which  the  author  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  an 
additional  volume  of  Correspondence. 
These  publications  are  entirely  new,  and 
they  are  of  the  very  highest  interest  and 
value.  In  the  selection  of  the  volume  of 
letters  previously  published,  M.  de  Beau- 
mont was  restrained  by  motives  of  deli- 
cacy from  laying  before  the  world  the 
confidential  effusions  of  intimate  frieifd- 
ship,  and  by  motives  of  prudence  froni 
calling  attention  to  the  political  opinions 
of  Tocqueville,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  present  Government  of  France. 
Already  time,  death,  and  the  progress 
of  events  have  removed  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  publication  which  existed  three 
years  ago.  The  result  is,  that  the  let- 
ters now  produced  have  a  deeper  mean- 
ing and  a  more  decided  tone  than  those 
which  had  formerly  appeared — ^indeed, 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
then  withheld  from  the  public;  and 
many  of  them  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
political  affairs,  even  at  the  present  time, 
to  an  extent  which  the  adnurers  and  ad- 
herents of  the  present  Government  of 
France  will  probably  consider  indiscreet 
and  inconvenient.  We  rejoice,  on  the 
contrary,  that  M.  de  Beaumont  has  bad 
-the  courage  to  produce  these  most  re- 
markable papers.  They  contain  the 
thoughts  of  a  man,  ^eat  as  a  writer, 
but  greater  still  by  his  undaunted  inde- 
pendence and  by  his  undying  love  of 
freedom;  and  we  are  not  sure  thatTooque- 
ville,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Jife  and 
intellect,  ever  wrote  anything  more  like- 
ly to  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  bis 
country,  or  to  guide  her  Imck  from  serv- 
itude to  liberty,  than  these  posthamons 
leaves,  penned  many  years  ago  in  the 
solitude  of  his  Norman  home  and  in  the 
confidence  of  private  friendship.  There 
is  in  these  volumes  the  same  profound 
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insight  which  pervades  all  the  works  of 
the  author  into  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  those  vices  of  democrat- 
ic society,  which,  nnder  the  first  and  the 
second  Empire,  have  twice  thrown  back 
the  French  nation  from  the  ardent  en- 
joyment of  freedom  into  a  submissive 
obedience  to  absolute  power.  And  if  it 
be  true  that,  after  a  vigil  of  seventeen 
years,  some  streaks  of  daVning  light  are 
again  visible  on  the  horizon — if  some  in- 
dications are  again  felt  that  this  slumber 
is  not  to  be  perpetual — then  it  is  in  this 
language  that  Tocqueville,  and  those 
who  like  him  have  watched  through  the 
night  in  despondency,  but  not  in  despair, 
would  address  the  awakened  sleeper. 
To  these  passages  of  his  correspondence 
we  shall  presently  direct  a  more  particu- 
lar attention. 

After  a  long  hesitation  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  subject  to  employ  his  mind  on  a 
great  work,  when  the  collapse  of  the 
Republic  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  had 
terminated  his  political  career,  Tocque- 
ville resolved  to  enter  upon  a  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  great  Revolution,  which  had  for 
sixty  years  swayed  to  and  fro  the  desti- 
nies of  his  country.  But  with  charac- 
teristic originality,  he  sought  for  the 
earliest  indications  of  these  phenomena 
in  the  preceding  age,  and  he  exhumed 
the  administrative  records  of  the  old 
monarchy  from  beneath  the  lava  of  the 
great  eruption.  Probably  no  living 
Frenchman  had  acquired  so  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  he  said  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  If  anybody  wants  to  found 
a  professorship  of  the  old  administrative 
law  of  the  country,  I  believe  I  could  fill 
it."  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  book  on  the  State  of  France  before 
the  JRevohttion^  which  is  in  every  one's 
hands.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude 
of  his  task.  His  intention  was  to  ap- 
proach the  Revolution  itself;  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  course  of  events,  al- 
though he  had  mastered  them  with  in- 
conceivable labor  and  precision ;  and  to 
deduce  from  them  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  acute  reflection  and  en- 
larged experience  enabled  him  to  trace 
throaghout  this  protracted  convulsion. 
For  it  was  one  of  his  fixed  convictions 
that,  however  perplexing,  unexpected, 
and  contradictory  the  coarse  of  events 


may  be,  they  are  rigorotisly  governed 
by  laws  of  human  nature  ast determinate 
as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world ;  and 
that  these  laws  can  be  traced  by  a  suffi- 
cient power  of  observation  and  analysis 
even  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  ab- 
straction, although  the  people  and  even 
its  leaders  and  teachers  may  be  totally 
unconscious  of  the  influence  by  which 
their  movements  are  directed.  Above 
all,  it  was  his  design  to  arrive,  through 
the  Revolution,  at  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  and  at  the  institutions 
established  by  him  in  France,  not  only 
because  these  are  subjects  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  themselves,  but  because 
the  name  of  that  remarkable  man  and 
the  fabric  of  his  power  are  at  this  mo- 
ment the  ruling  forces  of  the  second  Em- 
pire, and  the  key  to  the  last  form  which 
the  Revolution  has  assumed.  And  here 
we  are  arrested  by  a  page  or  two  of 
such  eloquence  and  insignt,  that  although 
we  cannot  hope  to  render  the  purity  of 
the  author's  style  in  another  tongue, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  much' 
longer  on  this  portion  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers. 
The  fragment  was  written  at  Sorrento  in 
1858: 

"  What  I  would  seek  to  portray  is  not  so 
much  the  events  themselves,  however  surpris- 
ing and  however  great  they  may  be,  as  the 
spirit  of  those  events — less  the  difTerent  acts 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon,  than  Napoleon  him- 
self—that singular,  incomplete,  but  marvel- 
lous being,  whom  it  is  impossible  attentively 
to  consider,  without  contemplating  one  of 
the  most  strange  and  ciiHous  spectacles  in 
the  universe.  I  should  desire  to  show  what 
part  in  his  prodigious  enterprise  was  really 
derived  from  his  own  genius,  and  what  was 
supplied  to  him  by  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times — to  explain  how 
and  why  this  indocile  nation  rushed  at  that 
moment  of  its  own  accord  into  servitude,  and 
with  what  incomparable  art  he  discovered  in 
the  working  of  a  most  democratical  revolu- 
tion all  that  was  apt  for  despotism,  and 
brought  out  of  it  those  natural  consequences. 

"  In  speaking  of  his  internal  government,  I 
shall  survey  the  effort  of  that  almost  divine 
intelligence  rudely  employed  to  compress  hu- 
man £eedom,  by  a  scientific  and  ingenious 
organization  of  force  such  as  none  but  the 
greatest  geniv^s  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  piost  civilized  age  could  have  conceived ; 
and,  beneath  the  weight  of  this  masterly 
engine^  society  stifled  to  sterility — the  move- 
ment of  the  intellect  slackened,  the  human 
mind  enervated,  the  soul  contracted,  till  men 
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cease  to  be  great ;  and  around  the  vast  and 
flat  horizon,  whithersoever  you  turn,  nothing 
stands  erect  bflt  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
Emperor. 

"  Turning  to  his  foreign  policy  and  to  his 
conquests,  I  should  seek  to  follow  the  furious 
rush  of  his  fortune  over  nations  and  kingdoms, 
and  to  relate  by  what  means  the  strange 
greatness  of  his  genius  was  here  also  abetted 
by  the  strange  and  irregular  greatness  of  his 
times.  IIow  marvellous  a  picture,  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  could  trace  it,  of  human 
power  and  of  human  weakness,  would  be  that 
of  this  impatient  and  uncertain  being  doing 
and  undoing  his  own  works,  tearing  up  and 
changing  the  boundaries  of  empires,  and 
driving  nations  and  sovereigns  to  despair  even 
less  by  the  evils  he  inflicted  upon  them  than 
by  the  eternal  uncertainty  in  which  he  left 
them  as  to  that  which  they  had  yet  to  fear. 

"  I  would,  lastly,  explain  by  what  a  series 
of  excesses  and  errors  he  himself  drove  on- 
wards to  his  fall ;  and  in  spite  of  these  ex- 
cesses and  errors,  I  would  mark  the  gigantic 
trace  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  world,  not 
only  as  a  recollection  but  as  a  living  and  dur- 
able influence :  what  died  with  him,  what  re- 
mains. 

**And  to  complete  this  long  survey,  I 
would  show  the  purport  of  the  Empire  in  the 
French  Revolution — the  place  to  be  filled  by 
this  singular  act  in  the  strange  drama,  the 
close  of  which  escapes  us  yet. 

**  These  are  great  objects  glancing  before 
me.  But  how  to  reach  them  ?"  (Vol.  viii.,  p. 
170.) 

These  designs  were  not  to  be  com- 
pleted. But  in  every  fragment  of  the 
materials,  formed  and  collected  by  the 
author  for  the  edifice  he  had  conceived, 
the  reader  will  trace  with  melancholy 
interest  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
genius.  It  is  certain  that  if  M.  de 
Tocqueville  had  lived  to  complete  his 
Essay  on  the  Bevolution^  he  would  have 
thrown  new  light  on  events  which  have 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  host  of  writers  of  the 
highest  class ;  for  he  would  have  brought 
us  nearer  to  its  true  causes,  and  would 
have  demonstrated  more  clearly  its  ef- 
fects on  the  latest  generations  —  eflfects 
which  cut  short  his  own  public  life  and 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  closing  years  of 
his  existence.  Of  these  truths  traces 
will  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  eighth 
volume  of  M.  de  Beaumont's  collection, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  re-set,  in  a  connecting 
form,  the  precious,  but  imperfect,  re- 
mains of  bis  friend's  labor.    The  task 


was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  these 
fragments  were  traced  upon  unconnected 
scraps  of  paper,  in  a  handwriting  not 
easily  deciphered,  and  intended  only  to 
assist  the  memory  of  the  author;  but 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  M.  de  Beau- 
mont have  triumphed  over  these  obsta- 
cles and  given  to  the  scattered  thoughts 
of  his  friend  as  much  connection  as  they 
would  admit  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  we  can  only  coipmend 
these  fragments  to  the  attentive  consid- 
eration of  our  readers.  We  propose 
rather  to  turn  to  the  additional  volume 
of  the  correspondence,  and  in  that  cor- 
respondence to  follow  with  some  detail 
those  letters  which  belong  to  the  history 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  political  life.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion we  expressed  regret  that  the  reo-. 
ords  of  his  political  opinions  and  ac- 
tions had  been  withheld.  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  this  omission  is  supplied  in 
the  volume  now  before  ns,  although 
certain  significant  gaps  at  monients  of 
great  interest  remind  us  that  more  yet 
remains  to  be  said,  and  that  this  volume^ 
is  still  published  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  must 
linger  for  a  moment  over  another  class 
of  letters  with  which  this  Volume  abounds 
— we  mean  those  addressed  to  his  near- 
est relatives.  They  present  a  charming 
picture  of  domestic  life,  and  of  those  fam- 
ily relations  which  are  nowhere  more 
sacred  than  in  France  ;  for  it  may  per- 
haps surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be 
told  that  in  no  country  upon  earth  are 
the  filial  relations  so  deferential  and  the 
fraternal  relations  so  afiTectionate.  In 
England  the  conjugal  tie  is  more  close 
and  absorbing ;  it  frequently  overpowers 
the  bonds  of  birth  and  blood.  In  France 
it  seldom  equals,  and  still  more  rj^rely 
weakens,  the  primal  sanctity  of  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  a  man  pays  to  his  par- 
ents. These  virtues  of  the  old*French 
houses  were  a  portion  of  the  very  natare 
of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  ;  and  ttoxa  the 
moment  when  he  started  on  his  Ameri- 
can voyage  to  the  close  of  his  &ther'8 
life  in  1857,  they  pervade  his  correspond- 
ence. It  is  curious  to  remark,  too, 
from  the  earlier  letters  in  this  collec(ioo, 
descriptive  of  his  A.merican  joamey,  how 
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powerfully  that  expedition  contributed 
to  form  his  character,  his  judgment,  and 
even  his  styles  His  first  communications 
to  his  mother  are  playful  and  affectionate, 
but  still  crude  and  diffuse.  They  have 
in  them  a  certain  boyishness,  which  long 
remained  one  of  the  charms  of  his  char- 
acter. For  though  Tocqueville  came 
back  from  the  United  States  a  great 
philosopher,  impregnated  with  one  of 
the  wisest  works  of  modern  thought,  he 
was  still  a  philosopher  of  seven  and 
twenty,  alive  to  every  touch  of  nature 
and  sentiment,  and  as  ready  to  chase 
butterflies  as  to  plant  acorns.  To  de- 
scribe a  romantic  evening  ride  to  Kenil- 
worth  in  a  letter  to  the  woman  he  loved 
— ^to  relate  to  one  of  his  cousins  a  droll 
return  to  Tocqueville,  where  he  arrived, 
like  Ulysses  at  Ithaca,  driving  a  couple 
of  Lord  Radnor's  best  breed  of  pigs — was 
just  as  natural  to  him  as  to  write  the 
subtlest  chapter  of  his  Democracy;  and 
contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  man,  in  him 
the  pleasures  of  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion outlived  the  passions  of  politicariife, 
and  remained  unclouded  to  the  last. 

One  other  class  of  these  letters  calls 
for  a  passing  notice ;  they  are  those  ad- 
dressed in  later  years  to  his  nephew. 
Baron  Hubert  de  Tocqueville,  a  young 
man  of  promise,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  heir,  and  to  whom  he  addressed,  upon 
his  entry  into  the  diplomatic  service  at 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  a  series 
of  kindly  admonitions  which  are  models 
of  wisdom  and  good  taste.  They  are, 
like  that  epitome  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  delivered  by  Polonius  to  Laertes, 
of  invaluable  counsel  to  any  young  man 
of  birth  and  figure  about  to  enter  the 
great  world,  and  their  effect  will  not  be 
confined  to  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Already  that  young  gentle- 
man had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bore  and  the  estate  to  which  he 
was  to  succeed.  He  left,  as  we  have  heard 
from  members  of  our  own  embassies  at 
the  same  Courts,  a  pleasing  impression 
on  all  ^ho  knew  him.  But  alas !  he 
survived  his  uncle  but  four  years,  and 
his  two  infant  children  are  now  the  heirs 
of  that  old  manor  house  of  Tocqueville, 
which  was  rescued  and  repaired,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  for 
twenty  years  the  seat  of  so  much  domes- 
tic happiness,  so  much  intellectual  refine- 
ment, so  much  genial  hospitality.    Since 


the  death  of  Madame  de  Tocqueville, 
which  occurred  last  winter,  its  walls  are 
again  uninhabited. 

The  elections  of  1837  brought  M.  de 
Tocqueville  into  public  life,  and  in  1839 
the  department  of  the  Manche,  in  whose 
welfare  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active 
interest,  sent  him  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Mr,  Senior,  written  aS  early  as 
1836,  shows  with  what  accuracy  he  had 
already  measured  the  true  state  of  the 
country  : 

"  Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  appear 
to  have  resumed  our  wonted  course.  With 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  which  suffers  a 
little,  everything  is  surprisingly  prosperous  ; 
for  the  first  time  for  five  years  a  sense  of  sta-  • 
bility  revives,  and  with  that  feeling  a  turn 
for  speculation.  The  almost  febrile  activity 
which  has  ever  characterized  us  -quits  the 
field  of  politics  for  that  of  material  improve- 
ment. If  I  do  not  much  mistake,  we  are 
about  to  witness  in  the  next  few  years  im- 
mense progress  in  this  direction.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Government  would  be  very  wrong  to 
overrate  the  consequences  of  this  happv  state 
of  affairs.  The  nation  has  been  frightfully 
agitated ;  it  enjoys  to  the  full  the  repose  at 
length  vouchsafed  to  it ;  but  the  experience 
of  all  time  teaches  us  that  this  repose  may  be 
fatal  to  those  who  govern  France.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  cessation  of  the  fatigue  of  the  last 
few  years  political  passions  will  revive  ;  and 
if  the  Government^  while  it  is  in  its  strength^ 
does  not  redouble  its  caution^  and  study  with 
the  utmost  dare  to  respect  all  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  nation^  it  will  he  surprised  to  see 
the  storm  which  will  suddenly  dash  against  it. 
But  will  this  be  understood  by  our  rulers  ? 
I  doubt  it."     (P.  148.) 

The  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  King  Louis  Philippe  are  writ- 
ten in  these  few  lines,  though  they  were 
committed  to  paper  twelve  years  before 
the  catastrophe  of  1848.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville never  ceased  to  hold  the  same  opin- 
ion, which  he  repeated  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution  of  February  ;  and  in 
joining  the  Opposition  his  object  was 
not  so  much  to  defeat  the  Government, 
as  to  avert  dangers  which  were  likely, 
in  his  opinion,  to  lead  to  another  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.  He  received 
at  this  time  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  without  soliciting  it,  without 
even  knowing  it  had  been  conferred  up- 
on him  till  he  saw  his  name  in  the  3fon- 
iteur.  "  This  incident,"  he  said,  "  has 
vexed  me.     I  am  annoyed  to  think  that 
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people  will  perhaps  suppose  I  have  ask- 
ed for  this  scrap  of  ribbon,  which  has 
been  so  often  made  the  price  of  base 
compliances.  I  wonld  have  refused  it 
if  I-could  :  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  cour- 
teous and  modest  mode  of  refusing." 

At  this  important  mofment  of  his  life 
he  turned  for  counsel  to  his  honored 
friend,  M.  Royer  Collard,  of  whom 
alone  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  spoke 
oracles.  M.  Royer  Collard  had  then  al- 
most retired  from  the  world ;  his  politi- 
cal life  was  ended ;  but  he  was  the  man 
who,  in  Tocqueville's  eyes,  had  labored 
under  the  Restoration  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  elevation  of  purpose  to 
reconcile  the  hereditary  monarchy  of  the 
Bourbons  with  the  liberty  of  France, 
and  to  resolve  the  problem  of  combining  a 
powerfully  centralized  administration  in 
a  democratic  state  of  society  with  a  Rep- 
resentative Chamber.  Him,  therefore, 
Tocqueville  regarded  with  a  deference 
he  paid  to  no  other  politician,  and  M. 
Royer  Collard  easily  recognized  in  his 
youthful  friend  the  same  blameless  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  had  pervaded  his 
own  life.  But  already  his  prescient  eye 
had  discovered  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  institutions  under  which  they  were 
living,  and  the  dangers  which  still  threat- 
ened the  cause  they  loved.  The  letters 
of  M.  Royer  Collard  himself  in  this  vol- 
ume are  of  uncommon  interest,  for  they 
bear  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  a  wise 
and  powerful  mind.  We  quote  from 
them  the  following  passages : 

"In  times  of  instability  it  is  not  good  to 
enter  public  life  very  young ;  if  I  had  had 
that  misfortune  I  should  have  been  incapable 
of  the  conduct  I  pursued  under  the  Restora- 
tion, and  all  I  have  of  public  life  lies  there. 
*The  great  reputation'  which  you  esteem 
*tlie  most  precious  thing  in  life/  is  more 
easily  secured  at  this  time  by  such  books  as 
yours  than  by  parliamenta.ry  activity.  You 
have  been  tried  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer ; 
you  know  not  what  your  oratorical  powers 
may  be,  and  an  orator  needs  something  quite 
apui;  from  talent. 

**  He  needs  favorable  circumstances,  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  government,  and  a  certain 
disposition  of  the  public  mind.  His  success 
depends  on  conditions  which  are  in  some  sort 
external  to  himself.  No,  I  do  not  hold  you 
for  an  arrogant  or  an  ambitious  man.  I  care, 
indeed,  less  than  you  do  for  opinion — that  is, 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  few — that  is,  of  competent  judges,  is 
the  most  worthy  object  of  ambition ;  it  is  true  I 


glory.  But  I  speak  of  myself  whose  visions 
of  self-love  are  satisfied  by  what  mere  dbtinc- 
tion  and  consideration  give.  There  are,  I 
know,  Ijigher  missions,  and  yours  is  of  the 
number.  I  acknowledge  them,  I  honor  them, 
I  admire  them,  but  I  venture  to  address  to 
them  the  remark  tliat  Bossuet  ascribes  to  the 
great  Conde,  *  I  think  first  of  doing  well,  and 
leave  fame  to  come  afterwards.'  "  (P.  155.) 

**  The  very  small  part  I  have  taken  in  the 
aflfairs  of  my  time  has  satisfied  my  activity, 
or,  if  you  will,  my  ambition.  It  was  not  m 
me  to  undertake  more.  But  to  you,  sir,  it 
is  given  to  mark  far  otherwise  your  passase 
I  on  earth,  and  to  drive  your  furrow  across  it 
I  You  have  begun  it.  You  will  follow  it  with- 
out completing  it ;  for  no  man  has  ever  finished 
anything.  The  thoughts  you  have  brought 
forth  in  the  travail  of  your  mind  will  not  be 
understood  till  you  are  gone,  and  will  not  bear 
all  their  fruits.  Yet  you  would  be  faithless 
to  Providence  if  you  drew  back.  The  reward 
will  not  be  the  reverberation  of  your  name 
(vanitas  vanitatum),  it  will  be  altogether  in 
the  influence  you  will  exercise  over  the  noble 
,  of  heart."     (P.  169.) 

I  "  Make  no  efforts  either  to  come  forward  on 
'  the  stage  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  You  belong 
to  Providence.  Resign  yourself  to  the  coming 
event.  You  will  have  grounds  of  consolation, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  state  of  c?ur  society 
is  known  to  you  as  well  as  if  you  were  an  old 
man.  Neither  social  order  nor  the  Government 
are  settled.  Everything  would  crumble  at  the 
first  blow.  It  is  true  that  among  the  charac- 
ters of  the  day  there  is  not  a  hand  capable  c^ 
dealing  it ;  but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  is  not 
always  needed  against  an  ill-constructed  edi- 
fice ;  a  stroke  of  wind  may  suffice.''  (P.  158.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  oracalar 
counsels,  rare  indeed  from  a  man  of  H. 
Royer  Collard's  age  and  authority  to  one 
so  much  younger  than  himself,  Toocjae- 
ville  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
His  success  there  as  a  politician  and  an 
orator  was  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
position  he  had  already  acquired  as  a 
writer.  He  himself  acknowledged,  some 
ten  years  later,  that  ^'  his  true  value  was 
rather  in  the  works  of  the  inteUeot ;  that 
he  was  worth  more  in  thought  dian  in 
action  ;  and  if  he  was  destined  to  leave 
aught  behind  him,  it  would  consist  &r 
more  in  what  he  had  written*  than  in 
what  he  had  done."     (P.  268.) 

But  however  unproductive  these  years 
of  parliamentary  life  may  have  been  in 
positive  results  to  himself  or  to  his  eonn- 
try,  they  undoubtedly  advanced  hi^  own 
education,  by  bringing  him  into  oloeer 
contact  with  practicd  details,  without 
contracting  his  own  extended  range  of 
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observation.  He  followed  these  details 
with  scrupulous  attention  and  a  sort  of 
enthusiastic  interest,  convinced  that  the 
art  of  government  consists  mucb  less  in 
grand  displays  and  eloquent  harangues 
than  in  a  careful  mastery  of  the  details 
of  administration.  It  is  true,  and  M.  de 
Tocqueville  felt  it,  that  these  minutiae  in- 
terfere with  the  broader  views  of  politics, 
and  that  the  life  of  a  man  who  passes  the 
best  years  of  his  existence  in  a  popular 
assembly  is  consumed  in  a  conflict  of 
petty  and  insignificant  motives.  As  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  r 

"  The  events  and  the  men  of  our  time  are 
unquestionably  small ;  but  does  it  not  require 
the  most  constant  and,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
passionate  attention  to  keep  one's  self  free 
and  unscathed  in  this  labyrinth  of  mean  and 
wretched  passions,  in  this  ant-heap  of  micro- 
scopic interests,  driving  in  opposite  directions, 
which  cannot  be  classed,  and  which  do  not 
resolve  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  do,  into 
great  common  opinions  ?  The  political  world 
of  our  day,  in  its  minute  mobility,  its  per- 
petual and  undignified  confusion,  absorbs  the 
powers  of  my  mind  a  thousand  times  more  than 
political  action  of  a  more  productive,  broad, 
and  single  character.  The  incidents  which  be- 
fall us  are  but  pin  pricks,  no  doubt ;  but  a 
great  many  pin  pricks  may  disturb  and  agi- 
tate the  soul  of  the  greatest  philosopher  in 
the  world,  and  d,  fortiori  mine,  which  is 
unhappily  the  least  philosophical  I  know  of." 
(P.  197.) 

We  have  already  expressed  upon  a 
former  occasion*  our  regret  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  at  this  period  of 
French  history,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and 
the  eminent  political  friends  with  whom 
he  acted  should  have  thrown  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  side  of  the  Opposition, 
instead  of  transfeiTing  their  services  to 
the  King's  Government.  No  doubt  the 
passions  of  the  Opposition,  in  which  it 
was  unhappily  the  fate  of  M.  Tocqueville 
to  spend  his  parliamentary  life, were  petty 
and  contemptible ;  we  think  the  results 
of  these  passions  were  mischievous ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would  have  rendered  much  greater  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  and  would  have  influ- 
enced the  policy  of  the  Crown  far  more 
effectually  if  he  had  taken  ofiSce  instead 
of  jealously  standing  aloof  from  it.  No 
man  who  acts  with  a  political  party  and 
under  a  monarchical  government  can  find 
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everything  to  bis  mind.  He  must  accept 
a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  and  even 
opposed  to  his  own  views  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  result.  But  Tocqueville's 
scrupulous  independence  and  intense 
sensitiveness  disqualified  him  for  the 
part  he  might  otherwise  have  played. 
While  ten  precious  years  were  wasted 
in  these  battles  of  the  ants,  the  storm 
was  gathering  below  him  and  around 
him,  until  at  length  the  stroke  of  wind, 
predicted  by  M.  Royer  Collard,  swept 
the  fabric  from  the  earth. 

The  most  important  event  in  this  pe- 
riod of  M.  de  TocqueviUe's  life  was  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  on  the  Syrian  ques- 
tion, caused  by  the  Treaty  of  the  16th 
July,  1840.  Indeed,  although  he  could 
not  disgaise  from  himself  the  dangers 
to  which  it  exposed  his  country,  he 
viewed  with  satisfaction  any  event  which 
seemed  likely  to  raise  the  politics  of  the 
day  above  the  "  pot-au-feu  d6mocratique 
et  bourgeois  "  of  the  Chamber.  In  these 
expectations  he  was,  however,  speedily 
disappointed;  and  we  find  him  on  the 
formation  of  M.  Guizot's  administration 
steadily  voting  against  the  Government, 
not  because  he  approved  the  vocifera- 
tions of  a  party  clamorous  for  war,  but 
because  he  held  that  the  policy  of  sub- 
mission the  King  had  adopted  was  so 
irritating  and  degrading  to  a  proud  and 
high-spirited  nation,  that  the  monarchy 
itself  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  over- 
thrown. "  That,"  said  he,  in  letters  to 
his  friends  in  England,  Mr.  Reeve  and 
Mr.  Mill,  "  that  is  the  real  danger — the 
sole  danger — not  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
Government,  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  after  that,  war.  Never 
since  1830  has  the  peril  been  so  great. 
Thrones  are  not  upset  by  anarchical  pas- 
sions alone ;  that  never  happens ;  the  bad 
impulse  must  be  supported  by  a  good 
instinct.  The  revolutionary  party  is  re- 
enforced  for  the  moment  by  the  wounded 
pride  of 'the  nation,  which  gives  it  a  force 
It  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  For  my 
part  I  remain  in  the  Opposition,  not 
revolutionary,  but  decided,  and  for  this 
among  many  other  reasons  —  the  bnly 
chance  of  controlling  the  bad  passions 
of  the  people  is  by  sharing  with  them 
those  passions  which  are  good.'^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  deplored  the 
estrangement  of  France  and  England  as 
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the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  not  soon  to 
be,repaired.  On  two  of  these  points  we 
agree  with  M.  de  Tocqueville  :  we  think 
that  the  Treaty  of  184.0,  and  the  dispute 
which  followed  it,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Monarchy  of  July,  from  which  it 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  in  spite  of 
the  entente  cordiale  between  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  were  never,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  restored  to  entire  harmony  and 
confidence.  But  we  think  that,  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  his 
friends  arrived  at  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. It  is  now  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Guizot  and  by 
historical  evidence,  that  the  separation 
of  France  from  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope on  the  Eastern  question  was  not  the 
result  of  any  ill  will  to  France  on  the 
part  of  England,  but  of  the  extreme  mis- 
management and  underhand  dealing  of 
the  French  Ministers  of  that  day.  Un- 
luckily these  very  Ministers  were  the 
men  whom  the  Liberal  party  had  brought 
into  power  by  the  Coalition  ;  and  when 
they  fell,  and  the  King  called  upon  M. 
Guizot  to  repair  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
this  formidable  array  of  many  of  the 
ablest  men  in  France,  who  never  relax- 
ed in  their  hostility  until  they  overthrew 
his  cabinet  and  the  throne  along  with  it. 
Whether  the  policy  of  the  King  were 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  this  at  any 
rate  was  the  worst  calamity  which  could 
befall  the  nation.  It  destroyed  the  work 
of  thirty  years  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  it  caused  a  momentary,  but  fatal, 
alliance  between  the  then  Liberal  party 
and  the  Revolution ;  it  placed  the  Lib- 
eral party  itself  in  a  hopeless  situation ; 
and  the  country  stood  thenceforward  in 
the  dire  alternative  of  a  daily  struggle 
with  anarchy  or  a  willing  submission  to 
despotism.  As  early  as  August,  1847, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  perceived  the  approach 
of  these  dangers,  and  described  them  in 
the  following  terms : 

**  You  will  find  France  tranquil  and  tolera- 
bly prosperous,  but  nevertheless  uneasy.  For 
some  time  past  the  mind  of  the  nation  has 
been  singularly  perturbed,  and  amid  a  calm 
greater  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, the  idea  of  the  instability  of  the  present 
state  of  things  has  arisefi  in  many  minds.  For 
myself,  although  I  view  these  symptoms  with 
some  alarm,  I  do  not  exaggerate  their  signifi- 


cance. I  think  our  society  is  firmly  established, 
chiefly  because  I  see  no  other  basis  on  which 
it  can  be  placed,  even  were  that  desired.  Yet 
this  state  of  things  ought  to  give  rise  to  seri- 
ous reflections.  The  system  practiced  by  the 
administration  for  the  last  seventeen  years  has 
so  perverted  the  middle  class,  by  making  con- 
stant appeals  to  its  personal  cupidity,  that 
this  class  is  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  a  little  aristocracy 
so  vulgar  and  so  corrupt  that  it  is  shameful 
to  be  governed  by  it  If  this  feeling  were  to 
spread  in  the  masses,  it  might  one  day  bring 
about  great  calamities.*'    (P.  252.) 

And  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  it- 
self, in  January,  1848,  he  delivered  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  that  last 
memorable  speech  m  which  he  adjured 
the  Government  to  change  its  course  in 
presence  of  the  impending  tempest. 

M.  de  Beaumont  has  passed  lightly 
over  the  actual  events  of  1848,  which 
were  recorded  by  Tocqueville  in  another 
form,  and  may  be  published  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  He  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  same  subserviency  to  material 
interests  which  he  deplored,  had  not  been 
diminished  by  the  Revolution,  and  that 
it  lay  not  in  any  given  institutions  or 
ministrv,  but  in  the  temper  of  the  times. 
"The  Revolution  of  1789  sprang"  (he 
said)  "  from  the  brain  and  the  heart  of 
the  nation  ;  but  this  Revolution  has 
partly  taken  its  rise  in  the  belly,  and  the 
love  of  material  enjoyment  has  played 
an  immense  part  in  it." 

In  spite  of  these  misgivings,  and  with 
a  very  qualified  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic,  M.  De  Tocqueville  thought 
it  his  duty  to  join  the  Cabinet  formed 
by  M.  Barrot,  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Bonaparte  after  his  election, 
and  he  hel4  in  this  administration  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 
Although  he  was  not  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  French  expedition  to  Rome, 
inasmuch  as  the  order  to  undertake  the 
siege  had  been  dispatched  to  the  army 
six  days  before  he  took  office,  yet  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  that  measure 
on  grounds  which  are  now  puMished  for 
the  first  time  in  France,  viz. :  the  firm 
intention  to  uphold  the  Liberal  cause  in 
Italy,  and  to  restore  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  not  unaacompaoied 
by  guarantees  for  his  future  good  gov- 
ernment of  his  dominions.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  in  this  and  in  other  mat- 
ters, that  the  conditions  on  which  die 
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Ministers  held*  office  under  the  President 
were  not  those  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibility and  personal  independence,  and 
after  a  short  interval  of  five  months  the 
Government  was  dissolved. 

It  was  not  disappointed  ambition  or 
wounded  pride  that  drove  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  from  office  ;  it  was  the  conviction 
that  universal  suffi-age  had  given  an  ir- 
responsible ruler  to  France,  who  would 
soon  find,  or  make,  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  above  all  law.  The  mo- 
mentous question  of  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  however,  again  found  him 
at  his  post  in  the  Assembly,  to  make  a 
last  attempt  to  repair  those  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848  which  led 
directly  and  necessarily  to  another  revo- 
lution. That  Constitution  had  limited 
the  duration  of  the  presidential  power 
to  four  years,  and  had  rendered  the  out- 
going President  ineligible  for  a  second 
term.  The  consequence  was  that  from 
1848  to  1851  the  country  was  agitated 
by  a  febrile  anxietjr  to  know  what  would 
happen  at  the  expiration  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's term  of  office,  or  rather  to  know 
by  what  means,  violent  or  legal,  it  would 
be  prolonged.  M.  de  Tocqueville  was 
of  opinion  that  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  elective  power  of  the  nation  should 
be  abolished — a  task  of  great  difficulty, 
since  the  Constitution  could  only  be 
modified  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Assembly.  The  report  on  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Constitution  was  drawn  up 
by  him  in  this  sense,  and  presented  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1851.  He  describes  his 
views  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

"27th  July,  1851. 

**  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  general 
effect  produced  by  my  report  in  France,  and 
delighted  by  the  opinion  expressed  towards 
myself  in  your  country.  I  care  almost  as 
much  for  what  is  said  of  me  on  one  side  of 
the  Channel  as  on  the  other,  and  I  have  so 
many  feelings  and  ideas  in  common  with  the 
English,  that  England  is  become  my  second 
intellectual  country. 

**  How  is  it  that  my  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  revision  have  not  convinced  you?  The 
non-constitutional  reelection  of  the  President 
has  long  appeared  to  me  extremely  probable. 
I  still  think  it  so,  although  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  effectually  alienated  the  upper 
classes  and  almost  every  man  of  political 
eminence,  and  although,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
his  popularity  among  the  people  is  consider- 
ably diminished,  and  daily  diminishing.  Nev- 


ertheless, I  own  to  you  that  I  persist  in  re- 
garding his  reelection  as  pretty  nearly  in- 
evitable, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
any  possible  Competitor,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  general  uneasiness.  I  think  this  Bo- 
napartist  current,  if  it  be  turned  aside,  can 
only  be  so  by  a  revolutionary  current  more 
perilous  still ;  and,  finally,  I  think  that  if  Na- 
poleon be  unconstitutionally  reelected,  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  freedom 
becomes  possible.  I  was  so  convinced  of  this 
six  months  ago,  that  I  remember  to  have  said 
to  you,  that  probably  the  end  of  all  this 
would  be  to  make  me  quit  public  life,  in  or- 
der to  have  no  part  in  a  Government  which 
would  attempt  to  destroy  de  jure  or  to  annul 
de  facto  constitutional  institutions,  and  which 
would  perhaps  succeed  in  the  attempt  for 
some  years,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
mind.  With  small  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  Republic,  which  would  be 
the  Government  of  my  own  choice,  I  should 
have  seen  without  regret  Louis  Napoleon  be- 
come our  permanent  chief  if  I  had  thought  it 
possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  could  rally 
the  heads  of  society  about  him,  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  or  could  have  been  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  But  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  possible,  as  I  told  you,  and  all  I 
have  seen  since  my  return  from  Italy  has 
convinced  me  more  and  more  how  much  I 
was  in  the  right.  The  President  is  as  imper- 
mecible  to  constitutional  ideas  as  was  Charles 
X.  himself.  He  has  his  own  notion  of  legiti- 
macy, and  he  clings  to  the  constitutions  of  > 
the  Empire  as  the  other  clung  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  is,  moreover,  more  and 
more  separated  from  the  whole  body  of  men 
who  have  ability  or  experience  to  conduct  the 
Government,  and  reduced  to  seek  his  point 
d^appui  in  the  instincts  and  passions  of  the  } 
people  strictly  so  called.  Hence  his  reelection, 
especially  if  it  be  illegally  carried,  may  have 
the  worst  consequences,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
inevitable — save  by  a  recourse  to  revolution- 
ary passions,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  rekindle 
in  the  nation.  What  is  the  deduction  from 
all  this,  but  to  desire  the  revision,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  rendering  the  reelection  of 
the  President  impossible  by  changing  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  executive  power,  or  of 
rendering  it  less  dangerous  by  making  it  le- 
gal ?  .  .  .  It  is  possible  that  a  crisis  may 
occur  so  perilous,  that  I  myself  may  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  best  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  violated  by  the  people ;  but  I  shall 
leave  that  sad  work  to  others.  My  hands 
shall  never  strike  the  flag  of  the  law  in  my 
country.  ...  In  short,  our  situation  is  more 
complicated,  more  inextricable,  and  more 
obscure  than  it  ever  has  been.  We  are 
still  in  one  of  those  strange  and  terrible  po- 
sitions in  which  nothing  is  impossible  and 
nothing  can  be  foreseen.  The  chances  are  in 
favor  of  the  President's  reelection,  and  at  the 
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same  time  an  Assembly  may  be  returned 
much  less  presidential  than  is  supposed  ;  so 
that  if  Louis  Napoleon  docs  not  avail  himself 
of  the  first  popular  impulse  to  grasp  all  pow- 
ers in  his  own  hand,  he  may  find  himself 
again  in  presence  of  an  Assembly  which  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In  pres- 
ence of  this  unexampled  situation  the  nation 
is  perfectly  calm  and  even  prosperous.  Peo- 
ple follow  their  avocations  without  plunging 
mto  great  risks,  but  with  activity  and  perse- 
verance, just  as  if  the  morrow  of  everything 
was  not  uncertain.  No  doubt  the  dread  of 
the  term  1852  is  extreme,  and  even,  I  think, 
exaggerated.  But  we  have  all  received  the 
education  of  revolutions ;  we  know  that  we 
must  live  in  them  like  soldiers  in  the  field, 
who  are  not  deterred  by  the  chance  of  being 
killed  the  next  day  from  dining  and  sleeping 
or  even  from  amusing  themselves.  That  is 
the  state  we  are  all  in ;  and  when  I  survey 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  nation  I  cannot  but 
admire  it ;  even  with  all  its  blunders  and  its 
foibles,  it  is  a  great  people." 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  same 
letter  relates  to  a  diflferent  subject,  but 
we  find  it  on  our  path  and  cannot  omit 
it: 

"  What  you  tell  mo,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  bill  will  lead  to  nothing,  is  probable 
enough,  thanks  to  the  manners  of  your  coun- 
try. But  why  make  laws  below  the  standard 
•  of  the  times  ?  The  reverse  ought  to  be  the  rule. 
I  own  to  you  I  have  been  heart  and  soul  with 
those  who,  like  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, opposed,  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  idle 
and  dangerous  attacks  directed  by  this  bill, 
at  least  in  theory,  against  liberty  of  conscience. 
Where  shall  religious  liberty  take  refuge  if  it 
be  driven  from  England  ?  If  those  who  start 
from  principles  of  free  inquiry  and  the  toler- 
ation which  is  the  result  of  them,  become  in- 
tolerant, what  right  have  they  to  accuse  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  intolerance,  which,  in  con- 
testing the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  is  at 
least  consistent  with  its  own  principles  ?  I 
know  it  is  rash  to  judge  of  events  in  a 
foreign  country,  yet  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  when  people  come  to  look  back  from  a 
distance  on  all  the  movement  and  agitation 
caused  by  what  is  called  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, it  will  bear  a  likeness,  though  in  small, 
to  the  passion  which  seized  the  nation  two 
hundred  years  ago  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  The  present  movement  will  ap- 
pear less  violent,  but  not  more  reasonable ; 
and  those  who  took  part  in  it  will  be  more  sur- 
prised than  we  are  ourselves  when  they  come 
to  look  back  at  it"    (P.  275.) 

The  project  of  revision  failed.  The 
consequences  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 


preceding  letter  rapidly  ensaed.  The 
President  "  did  grasp  all  powers  into  bis 
own  hands  "  to  shake  ofiT  the  control  of 
an  independent  Assembly,  and  on  the 
2d  December,  1861,  the  Republio  and 
the  freedom  of  France  expired.  A  narra- 
tive of  the  coup-cTetat  by  M.  de  Toc<jae- 
ville  himself  was  published  at  the  time 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  has  since 
been  included  in  the  English  edition 
of  his  correspondence.  It  is  anneces- 
sary  to  revert  to  it  here.  It  remains  for 
us  only  to  trace  the  effects  of  that  catas- 
trophe on  his  own  mind,  on  his  life,  and 
on  the  French  nation. 

A  short  time  after  the  event  he  wrote 
to  M.  de  Beaumont  in  the  following 
terms : 

**  I  perceive,  my  dear  fiiend,  that  you  have 
carried  with  you  into  your  retreat  the  same 
agitation  of  mind  which  I  stQl  find  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise? Which  way  are  we  now  to  look  in 
France  for  objects  which  do  not  awaken  sad 
thoughts  ?  And  if  we  move  out  of  France,  it 
would  not  fare  better  with  us ;  for  the  disease 
is  in  us  as  well  as  around  us.  Laqjuinais, 
who  is  in  Italy,  writes  that  the  remembrance 
of  France  puts  out  the  glory  of  the  arts  and 
of  the  Sim. 

**  "We  must,  however,  make  up  our  minds 
to  what  is  taking  place,  and  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  this  will  last  a  considerable 
time.  As  for  me,  I  can  only  reoover  that 
frame  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  my  stud- 
ies, by  satisfying  myself  that  I  am  ont  of 
public  affairs  for  a  long  while,  and  that  the 
thing  is  now  to  form  new  habits  and  create 
new  interests.  This  is  not  the  way  of  the 
world.  I  am  continually  meeting  people  fuU 
of  the  most  absurd  delusions — rad  delusions 
of  emigres — who  set  themselves  gravely  to 
compute  how  many  months  this  Govemment 
has  to  live.  As  for  me,  I  stand  by  what  I 
have  said.  It  mill  foundi  nothing ;  Intt  it 
mil  last.  With  far  greater  strength  than  the 
republican  government,  it  has  (Be  same  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  neutral  ground  on  winch 
both  the  monarchical  parties  -find  a  temporaiy 
refuge,  and  which  they  prefer  to  the  camp  of 
their  former  antagonists.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  legitimists,  who  are  not  oxdy  well 
received  but  encouraged  to. come  in  by  all 
sorts  of  petty  artifices,  which  succeed  the 
more  easily  as  many  are  not  averse  to  be 
caught  by  them.  Thus,  they  say  that  the 
famous  memorandum  that  the  President  is  to 
leave  [to  designate  his  successor]  will  name 
the  Count  de  Chambord.  Just  a  case  of  '  Le 
bon  billet  qu'a  La  Ch&tre.'  The  other  daj 
Lady  Douglas  told  somebody  that  the  Presi- 
dent hated  marriage,  disliked  his  fionilj,  and 
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would  no  doubt,  if  not  provoked,  leave  the 
Government  to  the  lawful  sovereign.  All  these 
follies,  aided  by  lassitude,  fear,  and  hatred  of 
the  Orleans  family,  gain  acceptance.  Add  to 
this  the  second-class  ambitions  of  the  party, 
the  people  who  were  hurt  at  not  getting  seats 
in  the  Chambers,  and  who  were  useless  when 
they  got  there,  and  now  declaim  against  what 
they  call  the  reign  of  the  lawyers,  and  you 
may  fancy  what  a  rout  it  is.  .  .  . 

*•  A  newspaper  has  published  the  letter  in 
which  you  refuse  to  come  forward.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  we  do  well  to  stand 
aloof  There  is  notliing  for  us  to  do  until 
liberal  opinions  are  born  again  in  France.  I 
never  had  a  more  clear  and  certain  conviction 
than  this.  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the 
fear  that  I  shall  not  find  means  to  occupy 
satisfactorily  the  forced  and  probably  very 
long  leisure  this  future  leaves  to  me.  I  can- 
not as  yet  grasp  or  even  clearly  apprehend 
the  subject  I  have  chosen ;  this  gives  me 
some  days  of  great  dejection. 

"The  elections  are  approaching  without  a 
symptom  of  electoral  life.  The  insignificance 
of  the  thing  appears  to  be  generally  felt.  I 
think  the  Government  will  carry  all  its  candi- 
dates ;  yet,  if  there  were  any  combination  in 
Paris,  it  might  be  Ijeaten  there.  I  have  just 
read  in  the  Moniieur  the  law  on  the  Press, 
or  rather  against  the  Press.  Everything  that 
can  be  conceived,  short  of  the  censorship,  is 
accumulated  in  this  decree  to  render  all  dis- 
cussion illusory  and  all  intellectual  movement 
impossible.  I  especially  commend  to  you  the 
clause  on  false  news,  by  which  the  mere  fact 
is  punished,  without  any  mischievous  inten- 
tion. Well !  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  day  that 
public  opinion  begins  to  awaken  they  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  censorship, 
either  openly  or  secretly.  The  censorship  is 
the  only  known  specific  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Press."     (P.  279.) 

The  eflTect  of  these  etents  on  Tocque- 
ville  was  to  wean  him  altogether  from 
society,  and  to  throw  him  back  upon  the 
cherished  retirement  of  his  own  home — 
embellished  by  all  the  graces  of  domestic 
life  and  cordial  friendship,  enlivened  by 
a  recurrence  to  his  literary  pursuits,  but  i 
embittered  by  the  thought  that  he  bad 
survived    the  liberties   of  his   country.  ? 
In  this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Philli-  ^ 
more,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Lord 
Justice  Knight  Bruce : 

"  I  write  to  you.  Madam,  from  the  depths  of 
the  country,  in  which  I  live  but  little  with 
mankind  buf  much  with  my  books ;  and  as  all 
mankind  do  not  resemble  you,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased to  be  separated  from  them.  I  have 
plunged  with  delight  into  the  studies  which 
business  and  revolutions  had  interrupted.    1 1 


have  commenced  a  great  work,  which  I  had 
been  thinking  of  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
which  I  expected  never  to  have  the  time  or 
the  liberty  of  mind  to  undertake ;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge to  you  that  there  are  many  mo- 
ments in  which  I  am  selfish  enough  and  bad 
Frenchman  enough  to  be  extremely  happy. 
A  sort  of  twinge  of  virtue  sometimes  disturbs 
me  when  I  reflect  that  no  amount  of  personal 
happiness  can  console  a  man  for  the  ruin  of 
the  institutions  which  promised  greatness  to 
his  country.  It  is  hard  to  think,  whatever 
may  be  the  pleasures  of  private  life,  that  this 
great  and  terrible  French  Revolution  can 
finish  in  the  thing  we  see  before  us.  Bfelieve 
me.  Madam,  this  is  not  the  end  of  that  great 
drama :  it  is  an  act  added  to  the  rest,  but  not 
the  close  of  if'     (P.  285.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  comes  one 
day  a  visitor  who  is  thus  amusingly  de- 
scribed • 

"  Last  week  the  silence  of  this  ancient 
abode  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  X.  alight  He  had  come  to  spend  the  day 
with  us.  We  received  him  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  talked  literature  from  morning  to 
night  He  converses  on  that  subject  much 
better  than  on  poUtics ;  he  knows  the  whole 
eighteenth  century  by  heart,  and  upon  my 
word  I  thought  he  was  going  to  recite  to  my 
wife  the  Pucelle  of  Voltaire.  He  would,  in 
fact,  have  amused  me,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  man  to  amuse  me  for  eight  hours  running. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  air  of  avoiding 
political  conversation,  I  said  to  him  abruptly, 
*  How  can  you  explain  that  the  President, 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  free  countries, 
should  have  destroyed  freedom  to  this  de- 
gree in  our  own  ?  As  for  me,'  I  added,  *  that 
which  will  always  prevent  me  from  rallying 
to  this  Government  is  not  so  much  even  the 
second  December  as  what  has  followed  it' 
X.  admitted  with  some  embarrassment  that 
he  was  surprised  himself;  that  things  had  been 
carried  too  far,  but  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
a  return  to  freedom,  and  so  fell  back  upon  lit- 
erature. I  resumed  the  subject  once  more, 
which  gave  X.  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  that 
the  President  was  surrounded  with  people 
who  only  blamed  him  for  the  moderation  of 
his  .policy  and  the  tardiness  of  his  measures 
— people  in  fact  who  were  shocked  by  the 
excess  of  our  liberties  and  the  smaU  amount 
of  power  he  had  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
What  irritated  me  the  more  in  my  guest  was 
to  see,  that  while  he  had  sacrificed  his  for- 
mer affections  to  his  interests,  he  carefully 
retained  his  former  animosities ;  so  that  after 
he  had  favored  me  with  a  grand  tirade  on  the 
crimes  of  the  Restoration,  and  especially  on 
the  expedition  to  Spain,  *  Yes,'  I  exclaimed, 
^  you  are  right ;  it  is  always  a  great  crime  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  a  people  under  the  pre- 
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text  that  a  bad  use  is  made  of  it'  This  ax> 
iom  cut  short  the'  conversation,  and  we  re- 
turned for  good  to  Voltaire,  which  did  not 
prevent  us  from  parting  very  tenderly  at  ten 
m  the  evening."     (P.  290.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  repaired  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  where  a 
country-house  had  been  hired  for  the 
winter,  as  the  climate  of  Normandy  was 
too  severe  for  his  health,  always  delicate. 
From  this  cottage  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  friend  and  former 
chief,  M.  Odilon  Barrot : 

"  As  for  public  affairs,  I  imagine  that  you 
are  as  ignorant  and  powerless  as  I  am  myself. 
You  and  I,  my  friend,  belong  to  what  they 
would  have  called  eighty  years  ago  *  the  old 
Court'  Nay  more,  we  belong  to  another  age 
of  the  world ;  we  are  of  a  class  of  antediluvian 
animals  who  ought  really  to  be  placed  in  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history  to  show  what  the 
creatures  were  like,  long  ago,  who  were  so 
singularly  constituted  as  to  care  for  freedom, 
legality,  and  sincerity — strange  tastes,  which 
presuppose  organs  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
This  race  too  will  pass  away,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  more  like  us  than  itself,  I 
am  sure ;  but  shall  we  witness  this  fresh 
metamorphosis  ?  I  question  it ;  much  time 
must  elapse  to  efface  the  deplorable  impres- 
sions of  the  last  few  years,  and  to  bring  back 
the  French,  I  do  not  say  to  a  passionate  love 
of  liberty,  but  to  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
to  the  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  with 
freedom,  to  the  desire  of  discussing  their  obe- 
dience, which  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  most  ancient  instinct  of  the  race.  When 
I  think  of  the  disasters  which  a  handful  of 
political  adventurers  have  inflicted  on  this  un- 
happy country ;  when  I  see  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  rich  and  industrious  community  doubts 
have  been  cast,  with  an  air  of  plausibility,  on 
the  right  of  property  itself;  when  I  remem- 1 
ber  these  things,  and  that  the  human  race  is  ' 
composed  for  the  most  part,  as  in  fact  it  is,  of  ■ 
feeble,  honest,  and  vulgar  minds,  I  am  dis- 1 
posed  to  forgive  the  prodigious  moral  enerva-  ' 
tion  we  are  witnessing,  and  to  reserve  all  my  ! 
indignation  and  my  scorn  for  the  intriguers 
and  madmen  who  have  thrown  our  poor 
country  into  these  extremities."     (P.  300.) 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  State  of 
France  before  the  Revolution  proceeded. 
Tocqueville  visited  Germany  in  1854,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war 
in  that  year  gave  a  somewhat  different 
direction  to  his  thoughts.  Hating  the 
Government  with  all  his  heart,  he  never- 
theless approved  its  conduct  in  the  East- 
ern question,  upheld  the  English  alliance, 


and  maintained  that  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
abstain  from  doing  anything  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  a  crisis  m  which  the 
nation  is  engaged.  From  abont  this 
time,  too,  dates  Tocqueville's  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  George  Lewis,  which  speed- 
ily ripened  into  mutual  admiration  and 
cordial  friendship.  They  were  both  of 
them  men  in  whose  eyes  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  noblest  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect  for  the  improvement  of 
our  race  by  the  influence  of  freedom  and 
of  truth,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 
pursued  politics  with  no  other  object, 
for  they  were  indifferent  to  all  the  vulgar 
prizes  of  political  ambition.  They  were 
botbr  of  them  alike  free  from  pretension 
and  from  prejudice,  intent  upon  the  real 
principles  of  action  which  may  govern 
the  world  rightly,  rather  than  npon  the 
forms  they  may  assume,  or  the  accidents 
that  may  attend  them.  In  Lewis  there 
was  a  greater  mass  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge, for  his  was  universal ;  in  Tocque- 
ville a  quicker  vein  of  sentiment  and  per- 
haps a  more  subtle  power  of  discernment ; 
but  their  faculties  and  tastes  readily 
mingled  in  entire  harmony,  and  ffew  men 
have  more  rapidly  and  completely  known 
and  esteemed  one  another.  It  ma^  be 
permitted  to  those  who  shared  the  friend- 
ship and  reverenced  the  character  of 
these  two  eminent  men  to  record  in  a 
few  passing  lines  the  regret  which  two 
great  nations  must  forever  feel  that 
their  wise  and  virtuous  lives  were,  with- 
in so  short  a  time  of  one  another,  pre- 
maturely closed. 

The  letters  addressed  by  Tocqueville 
to  Sir  George  Lewis  during  the  war,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  army,  are  of  extreme  interest, 
but  their  length  forbids  ns  to  quote  them 
here.  "We  confine  ourselves  to  one  ob- 
servation. Ho  had  viewed  with  great 
regret  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
British  military  administration  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  though  he  attributed 
the  superior  arrangements  of  the  French 
army  chiefly  to  their  long  experience  in 
Africa,  whereas  the  British  army  took 
the  field  with  the  notions  and  traditions 
of  the  Peninsula.  But  what-he  oonoehr- 
ed  to  be  of  still  greater  moment  to  the 
honor  and  power  of  this  country,  was 
the  means  of  raising  troops ;  for  he  held 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  keep 
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its  ffround  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  without,  at  least,  the  power  of 
raising  large  armies,  and  that  England 
is  mistaken  if  she  thinks  it  possible  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent. On  this  last  point  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  language  is  so  forcible,  and.  so 
much  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  day  in  England,  that  we  quote 
the  passage : 

'*In  general,  although  it  is  rather  impru- 
dent to  speak  of  a  country  which  is  not  one  s 
'own,  I  aUow  myself  to  say  that  the  English 
would  be  wrong  to  fancy  themselves  as  far 
separated  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  so  much 
that  events  of  universal  interest  on  the  Con- 
tinent should  not  affect  their  institutions.  I 
think,  that  in  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
and  still  more  in  that  which  is  approaching, 
no  European  nation  can  long  remain  entirely 
different  from  all  other  nations ;  and  that 
whatever  becomes  the  general  law  of  the  Con- 
tinent cannot  fail  to  exercise  in  the  long  run 
a  Teiy  great  influence  on  the  peculiar  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  sea,  and  in  spite 
tf  the  special  manners  and  customs  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  heretofore,  more  than  the 
sea,  protected  you.  We  shall  perhaps  not 
see  the  verification  of  this  remark  in  our  own 
time;  but  be  assured  those  who  come  after 
OS  w&l  see  it ;  and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
have  this  letter  placed  in  a  notary's  office,  to 
be  read  fifty  years  hence."    (P.  867.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  well  acquainted 
with  tlfe  English  language,  with  English 
modes  of  thought,  with  English  opinions. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  can 
without  difliculty  place  himself  at  the 
English  point  of  view  on  any  question, 
and  tell  beforehand  what  an  Englishman 
would  think  of  it.  He  cntertamed  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  English  intellect, 
and  he  attributes  to  it  a  marked  superi- 
ority (in  speaking  of  Mr.  Grote's  History 
ofwreece)  over  German  scholarship.  But 
idthough  he  was  entirely  free  from  na- 
tional prejudice,  the  fact  is  that  he  knew 
English  men  and  English  books  better 
than  he  knew  England.  For  twenty  years 
he  never  visited  it  In  1836  he  left  it 
still  agitated  by  the  throes  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  verge 
of  a  progressive  democratic  revolution, 
thongh  a  pacific  one.  In  1857,  when  he 
returned  to  it  for  the  last  time,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  finding  the 
country  so  little  changed  after  all,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  all  the 
iocidents  of  twenty  years,  it  was  still  just 


the  same  old  England.  He  was  himself 
so  well  aware  of  his  comparatively^ im- 
perfect knowledge  of  this  country,  that 
he  carefully  abstained  from  writing  upon 
it ;  and  although  some  portions  of  his 
English  journals  have  now  been  publish- 
ed, they  must  be  regarded  as  the  impres- 
sions of  a  traveller  rather  than  as  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  a  philosopher.*  We 
think,  for  example,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  English  aristocracy  is 
based  mainly  upon  wealth  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  though  he  is  entirely 
right  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  based 
exclusively  on  birth.  Immense  fortunes 
are  daily  realized  in  England  which  have 
no  connection  at  all  with  the  aristocracy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  frequent 
and  beneficial  additions  to  the  House  of 
Lords  are  those  which  are  made  on  the 
ground  of  high  legal  ability,  Jong  public 
service,  or  personal  eminence,  irrespec- 
tive of  mere  possessions.  Great  wealth, 
unaccompanied  with  political  or  personal 
claims,  does  not  raise  a  man  in  England 
to  the  peerage  ;  but  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land is  unquestionably  open  to  all  men, 
who  rise  by  their  own  ability,  in  Church 
or  State,  to  the  first  rank  in  their  profes- 
sions. That  is  its  real  basis  and  its  true 
power. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  Tocqueville,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  introduce  in  this  place  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  metaphysical  and 
theological  inquiries.  It  is  a  page  of 
general  and  lasting  interest : 

"Your  last  letter  contains  things  on  the 


*  This  remark  applies  to  the  Notes  on  England 
and  Ireland  made  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  thirty 
years  ago,  and  certainly  not  intended  by  him  for 
publication.  They  are  not  free  from  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  which  further  exj)erience 
would  have  removed.  Every  English  reader  will 
at  once  detect  these  mistakes — as,  for  instance, 
that  an  overseer  of  the  poor  must  be  a  wealthy 
man,  and  that  the  administrative  Boards  of  this 
country  are  not  named  by  the  Crown,  but  are 
self-elected.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them ;  but  we  hope  the  foreign  readers  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville's  Notes  will  not  be  led  astray  by 
these  statements,  and  will  not  suppose  that  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  in  1866,  still  really  present  the 
peculiar  abuses  and  evils  he  pointed  out  in  1885. 
The  real  value  of  these  Notes  is  that  they  con- 
tain, not  the  truth,  but  a  true  statement  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  an  intelligent  traveller 
by  a  journey  through  the  United  Kingdom  at' 
that  period. 
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great  questions  which  occupy  you,  deeply 
thought  and  well  expressed.  This  letter  well 
deserves  to  be  read  again,  and  the  subject  of 
it  is  the  greatest,  I  may  almost  say  the  only 
subject,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  man. 
Everything  else  is  a  bubble  in  comparison 
with  it.  I  should  have  had  a  passionate  love 
for  the  philosophical  studies  which  have  been 
your  constant  occupation,  if  I  could  have  turned 
.  them  to  more  profit ;  but,  whether  from  some 
natural  defect  or  from  a  want  of  resolution  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  design,  I  have  always  found 
at  last  that  all  the  scientific  notions  to  be  ac- 
quired on  these  subjects  did  not  carry  me  fur- 
ther, and  frequently  carried  me  less  far,  than 
the  point  I  had  reached  at  the  outset  by  a 
small  number  of  simple  ideas,  which  all  man- 
kind do  in  fact  more  or  less  entertain.  These 
ideas  lead  easily  to  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause, 
which  remains  at  once  evident  and  inconceiv- 
able ;  to  fixed  laws  which  are  discernible  in 
the  physical  world,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  moral  world ;  to  the  providence 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  his  justice ;  to  the 
responsibility  of  nian,  since  he  is  enabled  to 
discern  good  from  evil,  and,  therefore,  to  a  fu- 
ture life.  I  acknowledge  that  apart  from  rev- 
elation, I  have  never  found  that  the  nicest  met- 
aphysical inquiry  could  supply  anything  more 
clear  on  these  points  than  the  plainest  com- 
mon sense,  and  this  has  made  me  somewhat 
out  of  humor  with  it  What  I  called  *  the 
bottom  I  cannot  touch '  is  the  Wherefore  of 
the  world  ;  the  plan  of  creation  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  not  even  in  our  bodies,  still  less 
in  our  minds — the  reason  of  the  destiny  of  this 
singular  being  whom  we  call  Man,  with  just 
intelligence  enough  to  perceive  the  miseries  of 
his  condition,  but  not  enough  to  change  it  . .  . 
That  is  the  depth,  or  rather  the  depths,  which 
the  ambition  of  my  soul  would  sound,  but 
which  will  forever  remain  infinitely  beyond  my 
powers  of  knowing  the  truth."    (P.  477.) 

In  these  meditations,  which  diversified 
a  life  devoted  to  literary  labor  and  to 
rural  pursuits  —  a  philosopher  in  the 
morning  and  a  peasant  in  the  after- 
noon— jyi.  de  Tocqueville  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  We  fancy,  as  ve  read 
the  letters  written  within  a  few  months 
of  its  close,  that  a  tone  of  increased  se- 
renity tempered  the  melancholy  of  polit- 
ical disappointment,  and  a  greater  power 
of  thought  plunged  into  the  future  of  tlie 
world  which  be  was  not  destined  to  be- 
hold. But  though  the  shadow  was  already 
stealing  along  the  wall,  with  that  uncon- 
sciousness wjiich  is  the  last  happiness  of 
man,  he  still  looked  forward  to  a  bright- 
er future  : 

**  I  see,"  said  he  on  the  12th  January,  1858, 


to  Mr.  Freslon,  **  that  you  do  not  give  way  to 
despondency  as  to  public  affairs,  and  yon  are 
right.  I,  too,  am  far  from  singing  a  de  pro- 
fundis  over  French  society.  Only,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see 
that  personage  restored  to  vitality.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  affords  but  little  light  as  to 
the  means  of  resuscitation,  becaiise  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  within  it  are  different  from  what 
they  once  were.  Down  to  a  recent  period,  the 
living  and  active  forces  of  society  were  in  the 
educated  classes.  When  these  hkd  been  per- 
suaded, excited,  and  united  in  one  conviction, 
the  rest  followed.  Nowadays,  not  only  have 
the  educated  classes  become  temporarily  in- 
sensible by  the  disease  of  long  revolutions, 
but  they  are  in  reality  dethroned.  The  centre 
of  social  power,  so  to  speak,  has  been  gradu- 
ally displaced  and  at  last  abruptly  changed. 
It  now  resides  in  classes  which  read  nothing, 
or  at  least  only  read  newspapers  when  they 
read  anything  at  all :  and  that  is  the  profound 
reason  which  leads  our  Government  to  reserve 
its  fetters  for  the  periodical  press.  We  acade- 
micians are  free  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  we  please, 
addressing  an  academical  public :  but  the  least 
buzz  of  a  hostile  thought  is  suppressed  if  it 
is  fhought  likely  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  peo- 
ple. Don't  tell  me,  then,  that  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, etc.,  overthrew  by  books  powers  far 
more  durably  established.  Those  powers 
were  better  established,  it  is  true;  but  the 
force  to  overthrow  them  was  far  more  within 
the  reach  of  writers  of  books,  and  better  with- 
in their  grasp.  They  were  surrounded  by  the 
upper  or  middle  class,  who  believed  in  ideas : 
but  those  same  classes  nowadays  abhor  and 
dread  ideas,  whatever  they  may  be  (as  iJEff  as 
they  are  ideas),  and  think  of  nothing  but  in- 
terests. Moreover,  these  same  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes,  whose  ears  were  so  open,  were  still 
the  masters  of  society.  When  they  were  won 
over,  all  was  done. 

"  I  believe  with  you,  that  these  classes  may 
again  be  persuaded  and  excited ;  and  I  think 
that  when  that  is  done,  a  great,  though  stiU 
a  less  influence  may  be  exercised  through 
them  over  the  people :  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  very  slowly,  by  dint  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  blows  struck  successively  on 
the  public  mind.  It  is  certainly  a  good,  and 
even  a  necessary  thing  to  follow  this  up,  and 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  those 
who  do  so  are  losing  their  time ;  but  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to  beliere  in. 
the  complete  efiSicacy  and  prompt  effect  of 
these  efforts.  To  change  the  tnind  of  the  na- 
tion quickly,  instruction  less  refined  and  more 
adapted  to  the  classes  who  are  now  all-power- 
ful is  requisite ;  and  as  the  periodical  press 
is  not  free,  it  is  only  hj  facts  and  not  by  idcSeis 
that  the  people  can  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Government  it  lives  un- 
der. If  this  Government  followed  its  natural 
disposition,  if  it  were  now  to  commit  the  faults 
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by  which  in  the  long  run  absolute  govern- 
ments always  fall,  the  ilation  would  see  clear- 
ly and  at  once  what  its  constitution  is ;  and 
as,  after  all,  the  comparisons  between  our  own 
age  and  the  decline  of  society  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire  are  inaccurate — as  the  mass  of 
the  people  forms  neither  a  corrupt  nation,  nor 
a  timorous  nation,  nor  a  nation  enslaved  like 
the  Roman  mob,  on  that  day  when  light  shall 
break  in  upon  it,  the  nation  will  judge.'* 
(P.  481.) 

These  extracts  are  long,  but  they  are 
taken  from  a  volume  not  yet  in  the  hands 
of  English  readers.     They  are  not  infe< 


been  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I  ask  myself  whether 
in  our  time  we  shall  see  in  France  a  free  na- 
tion, at  least  what  you  and  I  mean  by  the 
word.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not 
see  revolutjons.  Nothing,  believe  me,  i^  set- 
tled. An  unforeseen  circumstance,  a  new  turn 
given  to  affairs,  any  accident  whatsoever,  may 
bring  on  extraordinary  events  to  force  every 
man  from  his  retreat  It  was  to  that  I  al- 
luded in  my  last  letter,  and  not  to  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  regular  liberty.  But  what  makes 
me  fear  that  nothing  will  for  a  long  time  make 
us  free,  is  that  we  have  not  the  desire  to  be 
so.  .  .  .  Not  indeed  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  say  that  we  are  a  decrepit  and  corrupt 


rior  in  wisdom  and  in  acuteness  to  any  |  nation,  destined  to  perpetual  servitude.  Those 

of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  earlier  writings,  ,  who,  with  this  notion  exhibit  the  vices  of  the 

^     -        ,      ^  ,.        ,  ,  P  '  I  Roman   Empire,  and  complacently  imagine 

that  we  are  to  reproduce  them  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  people  who  seem' to  me  toVlive  in 
books  and  not  in  the  reality  of  their  age.  We 
are  not  a  decrepit  nation,  but  a  nation  worn 
and  terrified  by  anarchy.    We  are  wanting  in 


and  they  bear  directly  on  the  question 
of  the  day  most  interesting  to  the 
world — the  state  of  opinion  and  the  du- 
ration of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
France.     We    shall,  therefore,   resume 


and  complete  them  by  adding  to  them  j  the  sound  and  lofty  conception  of  freedom ; 
one  of  the  last  letters  to  M.  de  Beau-   ^"*  *^^  **'  '"''^* ''"" 


mont,  dated 

"  Toc?QUEvn.LE,  27th  Feb.,  1858. 
"I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how 
much  your  last  letter  has  interested  me,  and 
how  entirely  I  agree  with  most  of  your  ob- 
servations, among  others  with  that  on  the 
value  of  liberty.  Like  you,  I  have  never  been 
more  entirely  convinced  that  liberty  alone  can 
give-to  human  society  in  general,  and  to  the 


'  but  we  are  worth  more  than  our  present  des- 
tiny. We  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  definitive 
and  regular  establishment  of  despotism ;  and 
the  Government  will  find  this  out  if  ever  it 
attains  sufficient  security  to  discourage  con- 
spiracies, to  cause  the  anarchical  parties  to 
dfrop  their  arms,  and  to  crush  them  from  the 
scene.  The  Government  would  then  be  as- 
tonished, in  the  hey-day  of  its  triumph,  to 
find  a  stratum  of  bitterness  and  opposition 
beneath  that  layer  of  obsequious  followers 
individuals  which  compose  it  in  particular,  all  ;  who  now  seem  to  cover  the  surface  of  France, 
the  prosperity  and  all  the  greatness  of  which  j  I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  chance  of  see- 
our  race  is  capable.  Every  day  confirms  me  I  ing  a  strong  love  of  liberty  revive  in  France 
more  in  this  belief;  my  own  observations,  the  I  is  in  the  tranquil  and  apparently  definitive 
lapse  of  life,  the  recollections  of  history,  the  I  establishment  of  absolute  power.  Observe 
events  of  the  present  day,  foreign  nations,  our  the  working  of  all  oin*  revolutions ;  it  can  now 
own,  all  combine  to  give  to  these  opinions  of  be  described  with  great  precision.  The  ex- 
our  youth  the  force  of  absolute  conviction,  perience  of  seventy  years  has  proved  that  the 
That  liberty  is  the  sine  qud  non  to  form  a    people  dlone  cannot  make  a  revolution ;  as 


great  and  virile  nation,  is  to  my  mind  evidence 
itself.  On  this  point  I  have  a  faith  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  on  many  others. 

*'^ut  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  liberty 
firmly  in  nations  which  have  lost  the  use, 
and  even  the  true  conception  of  it !  How 
powerless  are  institutions  when  they  are  not 
fostered  by  the  ideas  aijd  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple! I  have  always  thought  that  to  make 
France  a  free  nation  (in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word) — that  enterprise  to  which  we  have  de- 
voted our  lives  to  the  extent  of  our  small 
abilities — I  have  always  thought,  I  say,  that 
this  enterprise  was  a  grand  but  a  rash  one. 
I  think  it  every  day  more  rash,  but  more 
grand  also ;  and  so  much  so,  that  were  I  to 
be  bom  again,  I  should  s.till  prefer  to  risk 
everything  in  this  hazardous  undertaking 
rather  than  to  bow  under  a  necessity  to  serve. 
Will  others  be  more  fortunate  than  we  have 


long  as  that  necessary  element  of  revolutions 
works  alone,  it  is  powerless.  It  does  not  be- 
come irresistible  till  a  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  has  joined  it ;  and  these  classes  will 
only  lend  their  moral  support  or  their  mate- 
rial cooperation  to  the  people  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it  Hence  it  is  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  each  of  the  Governments  we 
have  had  in  the  last  sixty  years  appeared  to 
be  the  strongest,  it  caught  the  disease  by 
which  it  was  to  perish.  The  Restoration  be- 
gan to  die  the  day  when  nobody  talked  any 
longer  of  killing  it;  and  so  with  the  July 
monarchy.  I  think  it  will  be  so  with  the  pres- 
ent Government.  Paul  [M.  de  BeaUmont's 
youngest  son,  then  a  child]  will  tell  me  if  I 
mistake."    (P.  490.) 

There  has  not  been  any  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment,  at  which  this  language  was  so  like^ 
ly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  French 
people  as  the  present.  The  signs  of  the 
times,  especially  in  the  recent  elections, 
indicate  a  spirit  very  different  from  the 
apathy  of  abject  submission  and  indiffer- 
ence which  seemed  to  have  emasculated 
France.  On  almost  every  point  of  the 
country — in  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives, in  the  choice  of  the  conseils  gen- 
iraux^  and  in  the  municipal  elections — 
the  Government  finds  its  nominations 
energetically  disputed  and  not  unfre- 
quently  defeated.  If  at  this  moment  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  reelected,  the 
Opposition  would  be  represented  in  it  by 
at  least  a  powerful  minority,  and  if  that 
Opposition  is  not  already  in  the  Cham- 
ber, it  is  out  of  doors,  in  spite  of  all  the 
persecution  and  restrictions  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  exercise  of  the  most 
legitimate  electoral  rights.  The  machin- 
ery by  which  universal  suffrage  was  con- 
verted for  a  time  into  a  toy  for  prefects 
and  ministers  to  play  witb,  and  an  in- 
strument to  crush  the  real  intelligence 
of  the  people,  is  worn  out.  There  is 
once  more  a  voice  and  a  will  in  that  bal- 
lot-box ;  and  that  voice  condemns  the 
Imperial  Government.  As  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  observed  in  1868,  it  is  by  /acts 
alone,  and  not  by  arguments,  that  the 
true  character  of  the  Government  is 
known — facts  such  as  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  Mexican  war,  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Press,  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  electoral  committees,  are 

Gradually  bringing  back  light  to  the 
rench  nation,  and  when  "  light  breaks 
in,  the  nation  will  judge."  In  spite  of 
many  errors  of  judgment  and  of  conduct, 
we  do  not  dispute  the  services  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  rendered  to 
France,  and  we  do  not  (juestion  that  his 
popularity  is  still  undiminished  Vith  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  But  that 
popularity  cannot  cover  all  the  shortcom- 
ings and  abuses  of  his  Government ;  and 
dependent  as  it  is  on  his  personal  author- 
ity, the  idea  of  the  termination  of  his 
reign  is  becoming  as  much  an  object  to 
the  timid,  and  of  perplexity  to  the  wa- 
vering, as  the  incoherent  threats  of  an- 
archy. For  what  would  he  leave  behind 
him  ?    A  Government  composed  of  men 


for  the  most  part  profoundly  discredited 
—  a  youthful  heir — a  regent  perhaps, 
who,  both  as  a  foreigner  and  a  woman, 
has  hardly  had  justice  done  her  by  the 
French  people — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rising  tide  of  liberal  feeling,  more  and 
more  disposed  to  demand  institutions 
which  shall  give  the  nation  security  for 
the  future  and  a  real  voice  in  its  a&iirs. 
There  is  not  a  man  among  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Kmpire  who 
does  not  view  this  state  of  things  with 
undisguised  apprehension ;  and  &ere  is 
probably  not  a  man  who  would  counsel 
and  abet  the  Emperor  in  an  attempt  to 
repeat  the  blow  which  he  dealt  so  suc- 
cessfully in  1851  to  an  effete  Assembly 
and  a  terrified  community.  There  is,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  but  one  course  to  be 
pursued  with  any  prospect  of  security  to 
the  Imperial  dynasty  and  of  tranquillity 
to  France ;  and  that  course  is  to  accept 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions.  It  would 
not  DC  very  difficult,  even  with  the  exist* 
ing  institutions  of  the  Empire,  to  trans- 
form the  present  absolutism  of  the  sover- 
eign into  a  system  of  government  which 
might  afford  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  The  Impe- 
rial Government,  though  extremely  ar- 
bitrary, and  irresponsible  to  any  organ- 
ized body  in  the  State,  has  never  failed 
to  acknowledge  its  democratic  ori^n, 
and  to  exercise  its  power  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  well  for  its  own  sake 
if  it  follow  the  same  course  now.  It  is 
not  by  resistance  or  repression  that  the 
Empire  can  regain  the  ground  that  it  is 
losing.  The  language  even  of  its  harsh- 
est judges  and  keenest  enemies  deserves 
its  serious  attention ;  and  if  France  is 
again  to  be  saved  from  another  of  those 
periodical  convulsions  which  may  ev^i 
now  be  approaching,  like  a  storm  on  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  horizon,  it  will  be 
by  timely  concessions  to  the  reviving  en- 
ergy of  the  nation. 

At  such  a  moment,  the  voice  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  in  his  ardent  lore  of 
freedom,  will  not  be  unheard  or  without 
influence,  and  we  shall  be  curiooa  to 
learn  what  answer  will  be  made  to  this 
posthumous  appeal  of  a  great  thinker 
and  a  great  patriot. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES.* 

When  the  idealist  turns  his  attention 
to  the  human  senses,  those  inlets  that 
admit  the  various  emanations  of  the  outer 
world  to  the  sensoriura,  he  gives  them 
but  a  secondary  place  in  his  regard.  To 
him  they  are  not  an  end  but  a  means, 
vehicles  of  thought,  or  rather  of  the  rude 
materials  whence  thought  is  ultimately 
elaborated.  No  doubt  as  one  kind  of 
vehicle  or  one  mode  of  transit  may  be 
better  than  another  in  forwarding  his 
ideas  to  that  mysterious  laboratory  of 
the  mind,  he  may  occasionally  prefer 
their  passage  through  and  conveyance  to 
that  of  another. .  One  kind  of  sensations 
may  come  to  him  better  through  the  eye 
than  through  the  ear,  as  Horace  tells  us  ; 
and  another  may  come  handier  by  touch 
than  by  smell ;  but  he  does  not  prepare 
them  in  the  outer  world  and  send  them 
on,  he  takes  them  just  as  they  do  come, 
and  passes  them  through  an  alembic  of 
his  own  to  distil  his  mental  essences. 
An  artist  of  another  kind  takes  his  stand 
in  the  outer  world,  and  combines  his  es- 
senciesfor  the  solace  and  gratification  of 
the  senses  themselves.  All  the  various 
Bonnds  of  nature  are  combined  harmoni- 
4>a8ly  to  soothe  the  ear,  her  colors  blent 
to  please  the  eye ;  the  food  that  ipust  be 
taken  is  so  prepared  as  to  give  its  passing 
contribution  of  pleasure  to  the  palate, 
and  among  the  nicest,  keenest,  and  most 
delicate  of  our  sensual  gratifications 
most  be  reckoned  those  agreeable  feel- 
ings impressed  upon  the  olfactories  by 
odoriferous  emanations.  As,  therefore, 
all  the  gifts  and  bounties  of  nature  in 
their  elemental  condition  are  meant  for 
our  good,  so  each  artist  in  his  several 
sphere  who  combines  and  arranges  them 
so  as  to  bestow  and  express  their  best 
influences  upon  man,  is,  to  that  extent, 
his  benefactor.  A  work  has  just  now 
appeared,  written  by  a  practical  operator 
in  that  department  of  chemistry  that 
concerns  itself  in  the  development,  anal- 
ysis, and  combination  of  the  various 
aromas  latent  in  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world,  a  perusal  of  which  will  aflford 
as  much  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  mind 
as  any  of  the  essences  detailed  in  it  may 
give  to  the  olfactory  sense.    It  is  profess- 
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edly  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  per- 
fumery ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  work, 
as  indeed  the  author  confesses,  is  more  a 
history  of  perfumery  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  consisting  al- 
together of  twelve  chapters :  nine  of 
them  are  taken  up  in  tracing  the  history 
of  odoriferous  compounds  through  the 
various  nations  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Asiatics,  Greeks,  Romans,  Orientals,  and 
Moderns.  The  work,  however,  more 
pi^perly  divides  itself  into  four  grand 
sections;  the  first  containing  a  short 
analysis  of  the  physiology  of  odors; 
then  the  principal  feature  of  the  work, 
their  history;  thirdly,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modes  in  use  for 
extracting  the  essences  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  concluding  with  a  summary 
of  the  principal  fragrant  materials  used 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences  aris- 
ing from  the  contact  of  sweet  odors 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  thence 
transmitted  td  the  brain,  the  writer  al- 
leges a  mental  and  even  a  moral  benefit 
to  accrue.  To  make  this  assertion  good, 
however,  would  open  up  too  large  a  field 
of  metaphysical  speculation.  One  may 
say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
reception  of  any  of  the  soothing  influ- 
ences, either  of  nature  or  art,  that  ne- 
cessarily inspires  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
any  more  than  the  act  of  bestowing  alms 
naturally  evokes  it  in  the  recipient.  It 
is,  perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a 
poetical  than  a  spiritual  influence  the 
author  paints  in  opening  his  volume, 
when  he  says,  beautifully  enough  : 

"  Who  has  not  felt  revived  and  cheered 
by  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant 
garden  or  the  flowery  meadow  ?  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  delightful  sen- 
sation caused  by  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  flowery 
tribe,  that  sweet  south  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Shakespeare,  as 

*  Breathing  o*er  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.' 

'^An  indescribable  emotion  then  in- 
vades the  whole  being ;  the  soul  becomes 
melted  in  sweet  rapture,  and  silently 
oflers  up  the  homage  of  its  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  for  the  blessings  showered 
upon  us,  while  the  tongue  slowly  mur- 
murs with  Thomson : 
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'  Soft  roll  your  manse  herbs  and  fruits  and 

flowers ; 
In  mingled  clouds  to  them  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes,  and  whose  pencil 
paints.' " 

There  is,  however,  less  donbt  about 
its  power  over  some  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  especially  the  memory,  in  re- 
calling long  past  scenes  and  emotions. 

Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  Zimmerman, 
and  other  authors  say  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  the  sense  of  imagination.  Th^e 
is  no  doubt  that  pleasant  perfumes  exer- 
cise a  cheering  influence  on  the  mind, 
and  easily  become  associated  with  our 
remembrances.  Sounds  and  scents 
share  alike  the  property  of  refreshing 
the  memory  and  recalling  vividly  before 
us  the  scenes  of  our  past  life,  an  eflect 
which  Thomas  Moore  beautifully  illus- 
trates in  his  "  Lalla  Rookh"  : 

"  The  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 
Of  her  own  mountain  flower  as  by  a  spell. 
The  Elcazar  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy, 
Sees  called  up  round  her  by  those  magic 

scents, 
The  well,  the  camel,  and  her  father's  tents ; 
Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain, 
And  wishes  e'en  its  sorrows  back  again." 

Tennyson  expresses  the  same  feeling 
in  his  dream  of  "  Fair  Woman  " : 

*'  The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame." 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like  that  of 
other  arts,  an  endeavor  to  copy  Nature. 
"  He  strives  to  imitate  the  fragrance  of 
all  flowers  which  are  rebellious  to  his 
skill,  and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence. 
Is  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the 
name  of  Artist,  if  he  approaches,  even 
faintly,  the  perfections  of  his  charming 
models?" 

In  eflecting  a  classification  of  all  the 
various  odors  in  the  art  of  perfumery,  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  habit 
or  tracing  of  a  special  faculty  is  given. 
The  late  lamented  Dr.  George  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  wrote  a  work  on  Color 
Blindness^  proving  that  many  people 
have  eyes,  but  see  not,  or'only  see  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  tmts  and  hues  by  which  nature 
is  so  richly  adorned.      Our  author,  as 


may  be  inferred  from  his  motto***  seems 
to  think  the  same  thing  as  to  some  oi 
our  noses,  or  if  we  have  that  useful  organ 
physically  appended,  it  might  to  all  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  perfumery  have 
been  as  well  dispensed  with.  But  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  Nature  ever  miJ^es 
compensation  for  any  such  defect  in  one 
individual  by  its  superabundance  of  pos- 
session in  another.  It  is  said  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  poet,  that  when  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Cologne,  be  en- 
deavored to  reckon  up  all  the  different 
kinds  of  smell  pervading  that  town,  and 
found,  or  said  he  found,  them  to  amount 
to  seventy-two  in  number.  Surely,  if 
he  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute  as 
this  he  was  more  naturaUy  intended  for 
a  perfumer  than  a  poet.  Admitting, 
however,  some  poetic  license  in  this 
enumeration^  no  doubt  a  perfumer's  nose 
by  constant  practice  must  have  its  per- 
ceptions wonderfully  quickened ;  and  as 
a  practical  man,  our  author's  new  classi- 
fication, even  though  running  counter  to 
some  of  the  fathers  in  botany,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  good  authority. 

^^  Linnseus,  the  father  of  modern  bo- 
tanical science,  divided  them  into  sev- 
en classes,  three  of  which  only  were 
pleasant  odors — the  aromatic,  uie  fra- 
grant, and  the  ambrosial ;  but  bowevei^ 
good  his  general  divisions  may  have 
been,  this  classification  was  far  from  cor- 
rect, for  he  placed  carnation  with  laarel 
leaves  and  saflfron  with  jasmine,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar. 
Fourcroy  divided  them  into  five  series, 
and  De  Haller  into  three.  All  these 
were  however,  more  theoretical  than 
practical ;  and  none  classified  odors  by 
their  resemblance  to  each  other.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  a  new  classification, 
comprising  only  pleasant  odors,  by 
adopting  the  principle  that,  as  there  are 
primary  colors  from  which  all  secondary 
shades  are  composed,  there  are  also 
primary  odors  with  perfect  types,  and 
that  all  other  aromas  are  connected  more 
or  less  with  them." 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion  among 
some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  as  Creton, 
Hinpocrates,  and  others,  that  perfumes 
had  a  medicinal  effect  in  ouring  certain 
diseases,  especially  those  of  a  nervous 
kind.     Pliny  even  ascribes  therapentb 
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properties  to  yarious  aromatio  sab- 
stances.  Oar  modern  doctors,  on  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  points,  disagree; 
some  maintaining  the  curative  power  of 
certain  medicated  perfumes,  others  de- 
nying any  such  influence.  Our  author 
denies  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the 
abstract,  but  rather,  if  anything,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  in  "  moderation  " 
they  are  beneficial. 

Another  popular  fallacy  he  demolishes 
regarding  flowers  in  a  sleeping  -  room, 
which  many  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased 
to  hear. 

**It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a 
sleeping  apartment  all  night,  will  some- 
times cause  headache  and  sickness ;  but 
this  proceeds,  not  from  the  diff'usion  of 
thdr  aroma,  but  from  the  carbonic  acid 
they  evolve  during  the  night.  If  a  per- 
fume extracted  from  these  flowers  were 
left  open  in  the  same  circumstances,  no 
evil  effect  would  arise  from  it.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  some  delicate  people 
may  be  eflTected  by  certain  odors ;  but 
the  same  person  to  whom  a  musky  scent 
would  give  a  headache  might  derive 
much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine 
basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  supposed  noxious 
efiects  of  perfumes.  Dr.  Cloquet,  who 
may  be  deemed  an  authority  on  this 
sul^ect,  of  which  he  made  a  special 
study,  says  in  his  able  Treatise  on  01- 
fa^ion^  *  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  efieminate  people  to  be  found 
in  the  world  who  imagine  that  perfumes 
are  injurious  to  them,  but  their  example 
cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  bad 
effects  of  odors.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Ca- 
pellmi  relates  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
fancied  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  and  fainted  on  receiving  the  visit 
of  a  friend  who  carried  one,  and  yet  the 
&tal  flower  was  only  artificial.' " 

In  the  historical  parts  of  this  work, 
extending  over  nme  of  its  longest 
chapters,  there  is  doubtless  much  that  is 
far  from  new.  The  reader  whose  clas- 
sical studies  have  extended  any  con- 
mderable  way  into  the  history  of  those 
early  nations,  must  be  familiar  with  most 
of  what  is  there  detailed ;  but  to  the 
Hon -classical,  and  to  ladies  generally, 
whose  educational  readings  may  not 
have  tended  in  that  direction,  the  repre- 
sentation there  given  of  ancient  manners 
and    customs,  interspersed   with   many 


pleasing  anecdotes  well  fitted  in,  and  the 
whole  so  richly  redolent  of  perfume, 
must  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
writer's  own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work,  and  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  it  is  well  put  together,  and 
the  colors  harmoniously  blent.  One 
sometimes  wonders  on  reading  some 
parts  of  it,  how  its  author,  who  has 
achieved  some  fame  as  an  operative  per- 
fumer and  inventor  of  new  compounds, 
can  have  found  time  to  travel  away  so 
far  from  his  laboratory  collecting  so  much 
of  the  lore  of  antiquity  as  adheres  to  his 
artistic  details.  The  style,  too,  is  that 
of  a  practiced  pen,  light  and  perspicu- 
ous; and  to  say  it  is  readable  is  not 
enough — it  is  most  interesting.  We  learn 
from  these  descriptive  illustrations,  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  ancient  writers 
and  the  numerous  implements  found  in- 
tact in  the  tombs,  that  perfumes  were 
extensively  consumed  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
plied to  three  distinct  purposes — oflfer- 
mgs  to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead, 
and  uses  in  private  life. 

"  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand  relig- 
ious procedsions  that  they  made  the  most 
luxurious  display  of  perfumes.  In  one 
of  those,  described  as  having  taken  place 
under  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  marched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children  bearing 
incense,  myrrh,  and  safli'on  in  golden 
basins,  followed  by  a  number  of  camels, 
some  carrying  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  frankincense,  and  others  a 
similar  quantity  of  crocus,  cassia,  cinna> 
mon,  orris,  and  other  precious  aromat- 
ics." 

The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigpn^ 
tion  of  souls  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  very  great  care  they  * 
took  in  embalming  the  bodied  of  their 
dead ;  that  after  having  concluded  their 
long  journey,  the  souls  might  find  their 
original  envelopes  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  Looking  upon  any  of 
those  shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in 
mournful  state  in  the  British  Museum, 
our  mind  naturally  recurs  to  .the  lines — 

"And  thou  hast  walked  about — how  strange 
a  story ! — 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
Wheiv  the  Memnoniutn  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous." 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded  of  the 
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accoapt  given  by  Herodotus  regarding 
the  mode  and  operation  by  which  the 
mummy  was  made  up.  "  They  first  ex- 
tracted the  brains  through  the  nostrils 
by  means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  and 
filled  the  head  with  drugs.  Then  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the  in- 
testines, and  inserted  into  the  cavity 
powdered  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  per- 
fumes, frankincense  excepted.  Afler 
sewing  up  the  body,  they  kept  it  in  na- 
tron for  seventy  days,  and  then  wrapped 
it  up  entirely  with  bands  of  fine  linen 
smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a 
wooden  case  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
which  they  placed  upright  against  the 
wall." 

"  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
went  on  increasing  in  Egypt  until  the 
time*  of  Cleopatra,  when  it  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  climax.  This  luxu- 
rious queen  made  a  lavish  use  of  aro- 
matics,  and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of 
seduction  she  brought  into  play  at  her 
first  interview  with  Mark  Antony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  is  so  beauti- 
fhlly  described  by  Shakespeare." 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  captivity 
in  Egypt,  brought  back  with  them  into 
their  own  country  a  knowledge  of  per- 
fumery. Long  before  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  had  probably  discovered  the 
aromatic  properties  of  some  of  their 
native  gums,  and  prompted  by  that  nat- 
ural instinct  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  they  bad  ofiTered  those  fragrant 
treasures  on  the  altars  raised  to  their 
God.  Thus  we  find  Noah,  on  issuing 
from  the  Ark,  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  wonderful  pres- 
ervation by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt  offerings 
composed  of  every  clean  beast  and  every 
(dean  fowl.  It  is  true  that  Genesis  does 
not  mention  incense  as  having  formed 
part  of  the  holocaust;  but  the  very 
words  that  follow  —  "and  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savor,"  may  lead  us  to 
assume  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  purification  of  women,  as  ordain- 
ed by  law,  caused  also  a  great  consump- 
tion of  aromatics.  It  lasted  a  whole 
year,  the  first  six  months  being  accom- 
plished with  oil  of  myrrb>  and  thp  rest 
with  other  sweet  odors.  Pei*fumes 
were  also  one  of  the  means  of  seduction 
resorted  to  by  Judith  when  she  went 
forth  to  seek  Holofernes  in  his  tent  and 


liberate  her  people  from  his  oppression. 
But  the  most  complete  description  of  the 
various  aromatics  used  by  the  Jews  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in 
which  the  frequent  mention  of  perfumes 
made  in  it  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  well  known  and  appreciated  at  the 
Jewish  Court.  The  common  account 
given  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  mstance 
among  the  Assyrians  of  their  passion  for 
perfumes.  This  account  is,  however, 
disputed  by  some  historians;  bat  the  fact 
of  his  passion  for  cosmetics  and  perfumes 
is  well  enough  known ;  and  even  the  ac- 
count of  Dures  and  other  historians  given 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  agrees  with 
it.  They  say  that  "  Arbaces,  one  of  his 
generals,  having  gone  to  visit  Sardana- 
palus, found  him  painted  with  vermilion 
and  clad  in  female  garb.  He  was  just  in 
the  act  of  pencilling  his  eyebrows  when 
Arbaces  entered,  and  the  general  was  so 
indignant  at  the  efiTeminacy  of  the  mon- 
arch that  he  stabbed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Medes 
their  taste  for  perfumes  and  oosmetics. 
Such  was  their  predilection  for  perfames 
that  they  usually  wore  on  their  beads 
crowns  made  of  myrrh  and  a  sweet- 
smelling  plant  called  labyzos.  In  the 
palaces  or  monarchs  and  individuals  of 
rank  aromatics  were  constantly  burning 
in  richly-wrought  vessels,  a  custom  of 
which  we  find  an  illustration  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Persepolis." 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes 
aihong  ancient  Asiatic  monarcns  seems 
to  have  been  Antiochus  Epiphanet,  or 
the  Illustrious,  king  of  Syria.  At  all 
his  feasts,  games,  and  processions,  per- 
fumes held  the  first  place. 

"The  king  was  once  bathing  in  the 
public  baths  when  soipe  private  person, 
attracted  by  the  fragrant  odor  which  he 
shed  around,  accosted  him,  saying,  *  You 
are  a  happy  man,  O  king ;  you  smell  in 
a  most  costly  manner.'  Antiochus,  be- 
ing much  pleased  with  the  remark,  re- 
plied, ^  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  you 
can  desire  of  this  perfume.'  The  king 
then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of  thick  lui- 
guent  to  be  poured  over  bis  head,  and  a 
multitude  of  poor  people  soon  collected 
around  him  to  gather  what  was  spilled. 
This  caused  the  king  infinite  amusement, 
but  it  made  the  place  so  g^Teasy  that  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  his  mck  in  a  most 
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undigDified  manner,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  merriment." 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that  pe- 
onliar  taste  for  immortalizing  and  wor- 
shipping everything  that  was  pleasing 
ana  grateful  to  the  senses,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  ascribed  a  divine 
origin  to  perfumes.  In  other  cases  they 
invested  the  attributes  of  their  deities 
with  odoriferous  attractions.  The  ap- 
parition of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  fra- 
grance which  she  shed  around  her ;  and 
as  they  revelled  in  nectar  and  ambrosia 
— a  kind  of  food  unknown  to  mortals — 
80  bad  they  also  specially  reserved  for 
their  use  some  of  the  most  delicious  per- 
fumes. *At  all  the  religious  festivals  of 
the  Greeks  we  know  that  aromatics  were 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  no 
Mohammedan  Paradise  can  surpass  their 
Elysium.  There  they  were  to  find  a 
golden  aty,  with  emerald  ramparts,  ivory 

Kkvement,  and  cinnamon  gates.  Around 
e  walls  floVed  a  river  of  perfumes  one 
hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep 
enough  to  swim  in.  From  this  river 
rose  an  odorous  mist,  which  enveloped 
the  whole  place  and  shed  a  refreshing 
and  fragrant  dew.  There  were  to  be 
besides  m  this  fortunate  city  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  fountains  of  honey 
and  five  hundred  of  the  sweetest  essence. 
A  portion  of  this  heavenly  fragrance  was 
also  sometimes  dispensed  on  earth  to 
some  protegSy  as  a  mark  of  great  favor. 
"  Thus,  when  Penelope  prepares  to  re- 
ceive her  suitors,  Eurynorae  advises  her 
to  dispel  her  grief  and  diffuse  *  the  grace 
of  unction  over  her  cheeks;'  but  the 
virtuous  matron  refused.  Pallas,  how- 
ever, visits  her  during  her  slumbers,  and 
sheds  over  her  some  wonderful  perfume, 
which  was  probably  called  in  those  times 
*the  Venus  bouquet.'"  "Phaon,  the 
Lesbian  pilot,  having  once  conveyed  in 
his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a  mysterious  pas- 
senger, whom  he  discovers  to  be 
Venus,  receives  from  the  goddess,  as  a 
parting  gift,  a  divine  essence,  which 
changes  his  coarse  face  into  the  most 
beautiful  features.  Poor  Sappho,  who 
sees  him  after  his  transformation,  be- 
comes smitten  with  his  charms,  but  find- 
ing her  love  unrequited,  is  driven  to 
seek  a  watery  grave."  This  miracle, 
says  onr  author,  beats  all  the  vaunted 
achievements  of  modern  perfumery,  even 


including  the  ^*  patent  enamelling  pro- 
cess," which,  if  applied  to  gentlemen, 
would  not,  I  am  airaid,  attract  many 
Sapphos.  Perfumers'  shops  in  Greece 
were  the  resort  of  loungers,  as  modern 
caf6s  are  in  the  south  of  Europe.  "  Even 
the  tattered  cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not 
disdain  to  enter  them  now  and  then, 
leaving  his  tub  at  the  door ;  but  with  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he  al- 
ways applied  the  ointments  he  bought 
to  his  feet ;  for,  as  he  justly  observed  to 
the  young  sparks,  who  mocked  him  for 
his  eccentricity,  "When  you  anoint 
your  head  with  perfume  it  flies  away 
into  the  air,  and  the  birds  only  get  the 
benefit  of  it;  while  I  rub  it  only  on  my 
lower  limbs  it  envelops  my  whole  body, 
and  gratefully  ascends  to  my  nose." 
What  young  Grecian  belle,  whose  ra- 
diant beauty  might  be  marred  by  some 
disfiguring  spot  or  speckle,  could  fail  to 
believe  in  the  curative  power  of  sweet 
odors  on  hearing  of  an  effect  like  this 
on  one  of  her  countrywomen  ?  "  Milto,  a 
fair  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  an 
humble  artisan,  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
positing every  morning  garlands  of  fresh 
flowers  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  her  pov- 
erty preventing  her  from  indulging  in 
richer  offerings.  Her  splendid  beauty 
was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tumor 
which  grew  on  her  chin  ;  but  she  saw  in 
a  dream  the  goddess,  who  told  her  to 
apply  to  it  some  of  the  roses  from  her 
altar.  She  did  so,  and  recovered  her 
charms  so  completely  that  she  eventual- 
ly sat  on  the  Persian  throne  as  the  favor- 
ite wife  of  Cyrus." 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day  would 
no  doubt  rebel  against  any  such  arbitrary 
edict  as  would  compel  them  to  wear 
their  garments  in  one  particular  manner, 
or  according  to  a  certain  legal  cut. 
More  arbitrary  than  the  law  of  fashion, 
however,  it  could  not  be ;  and  were  the 
former  to  override  the  latter  sometimes 
in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
enormous  amplitudes  now  so  prevalent 
in  female  attire,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  better. 
Such  was  the  case,  at  least,  at  Athens. 
"The  cares  and  duties  of  the  toilet 
were  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a 
tribunal  was  instituted  to  decide  on  all 
matters  of  dress.  And  a  woman  whose 
p'eplon  or  mantle  was  not  of  correct  cut, 
or  whose  head  dress  was  neglected,  was 
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liable  to  a  fine  which  varied  according  to 
the  offence,  and  sometimes  reached  the 
high  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmae." 

The  Romans,  in  the  art  of  perfumery, 
as  in  almost  every  other  art  but  that  of 
war,  were  the  copyists  of  the  Greeks.  It 
was  long,  indeed,  before  the  effeminating 
and  luxurious  fashions  of  the  latter  made 
progress  among  them,  and  when  they 
did,  it  was  more  in  the  decline  of  their 
power  than  in  their  rising  greatness. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  upper  classes 
and  the  refined,  their  use  was  largely 
resorted  to.  In  their  baths  and  dining 
chambers  the  richest  and  most  costly 
perfumes  were  abundant.  Three  kinds 
were  principally  used — solid  unguents, 
liquid  unguents,  and  powdered  perfumes. 
One  of  those  most  in  favor  with  the 
Romans  was  saffron ;  they  had  not  ouly 
their  apartments  and  banqueting  halls 
strewed  with  this  plant,  but  they  also 
composed  with  it  unguents  and  essences, 
which  were  highly  prized.  "  Some  of  the 
latter  were  often  made  to  fiow  in  small 
streams  at  their  entertainments,  or  to 
descend  in  odorous  dews  over  the  public 
from  the  velarium  forming  the  roof  of 
the  amphitheatre."  In  addition  to  their 
liquid  essences  and  unguents,  they  also 
made  use  of  an  immense  variety  of  cos- 
metics for  improving  and  preserving  the 
complexion.  These,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  describes  their  preparation,  were 
certain  kinds  of  pastes  or  poultices, 
that  were  kept  on  the  fire  all  night,  and 
part  of  the  aay ;  some,  indeed,  only  re- 
moved them  for  the  purpose  of  going 
out,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his 
Satires,  where  he  says,  "  A  Rom^  hus- 
band seldom  sees  his  wife's  face  at  home, 
but  when  she  sallies  forth."  Another 
device,  besides  poulticing,  was  tried  by 
Poppasa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  "  who  used 
to  bathe  in  asses'  milk  every  day,  and 
when  she  was  exiled  from  Rome,  ob- 
tamed  permission  to  take  with  her  fifly 
asses  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  fa- 
vorite ablutions."  Our  author  devotes 
some  pages  of  his  work  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  on  the  Roman  and  Greek 
periods,  detailing  the  different  modes  in 
use  of  dressing  the  hair  then  prevalent, 
which  may  possibly  have  an  interest  to 
some,  but  seems  rather  apart  from  the 
general  object  of  his  work.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  amid  all  their  elabo- 
rations for  that  pui-pose,  that  they  had 


reached  our  climax  in  hairdreBsing  by 
machinery. 

Among  the  Orientals,  in  all  times  of 
their  history,  a  taste  for  perfumes  has 
prevailed,  and  at  the  present  day  all 
classes  seek  to  gratify  it.  *^It  is  culti- 
vated among  ladies,  who,  caring  little  or 
nothing  for  mental  acquirements,  and 
debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  society, 
are  driven  to  resort  to  such  sensual  en- 
joyments as  their  secluded  life  will  af- 
ford. They  love  to  be  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  with  fragrant  odors,  that  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  dreamy  languor,  whion 
is  for  them  the  nearest  approach  to  hap- 
piness. Many  are  the  cosmetics  brought 
into  use  to  enhance  their  charms,  and 
numerous  are  the  slaves  who  lend  their 
assistance  to  perform  that  important 
task,  some  correcting  with  a  wmtening 
paste  the  over-warm  tint  of  the  skin, 
some  replacing  with  an  art^dal  Uoom 
the  faded  roses  of  the  complexion."  A 
deduction  is  here  made  by  Mr.  Rimmel, 
which  is  perhaps  rather  ambiguous,  and 
certainly  seems  to  be  opposed  to  most 
common  notions  of  beautifying  the  per- 
son by  artificial  means.  After  describ- 
ing the  "  red-tipped  fingers"  and  "dark- 
ened eyelids  "  of  these  fair  creatures,  he 
says :  "  And  it  may  fiurly  be  presumed 
that  the  constant  cares  which  they  bestow 
upon  themselves  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing and  preserving  their  beauty." 
We  had  thought  that  all  such  nee 
adornments  spoiled  the  natural  complex- 
ion, and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  what  the 
author  means,  for  an  extract  is  given  from 
the  traveller  Sonnini,  that  more  alludes 
to  the  benefits  of  "  bathing  "  and  "  dean^ 
liness,"  which  are  doubtless  good  beauty 
preservers,  than  to  any  other  soperficial 
device.  The  answer  given  by  Bean 
Brummel  to  the  person  who  asked  him 
what  perfume  he  used  for  his  Unen, 
showed  a  good  appreciation  of  Nature's 
own  cosmetics,  in  the  general  make-np 
of  his  appointments — "  Country  air  and 
country  washing,"  said  the  Beau.  These 
Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies  de- 
sirous of  arresting  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  preserving  their  charms,  would  also 
perhaps  find  this  as  good  a  redpe  for  that 
purpose  as  any  other  artificial  cosmetic. 
*'  Good  airing  "  was  indeed  an  especial 
requisite  in  many  things  with  Brummel. 
He  never  went  out  in  the  morning  until 
the  day  was  well  aired.  .     . 
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It  Ib  a  very  common  bat  trae  analogy 
that  is  so  often  drawn  between  the  in- 
fancy of  man  and  the  infancy  of  a  nation. 
In  both,  the  faculties  are  undirected  and 
nnexpanded;  in  the  former  from  their 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  want  of  suitable  objects 
for  their  development.  The  olfactories 
of  children  are  not  nice  in  their  discrimi- 
nation, and  those  of  any  untutored  people 
show  equally  fantastic  preferences,  and 
perhaps  would  select  some  of  the  most 
rancid  smells  to  the  finest  productions  in 
the  perfumer's  laboratory.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  early  stages  of  our  own  his- 
tory in  this  country,  "  The  Druids  knew, 
however,  and  highly  prized  the  numerous 
aromatic  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
Druidesses  crowned  their  brows  with 
verbena,  and  composed  with  fragrant 
herbs  mysterious  balms  which  cured 
the  heroes'  wounds,  and  enhanced  the 
charms  of  the  fair."  The  Roman  con- 
quest introduced  the  graceful  costumes 
and  elaborate  cosmetics  of  Italy,  and  the 
provinces  soon  rivalled  the  metropolis  in 
elegance  and  refinement.  Barbarism, 
however,  again  supervened,  and  "  per- 
fumes did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  came  from  Italy,  and 
brought  with  him  gloves,  sweet  bags,  a 
perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleas- 
ant things,  and  that  year  the  queen  had 
a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  She  took 
such  pleasure  in  these  gloves,  that  she 
was  pictured  with  them  upon  her  hands, 
and  for  many  years  afterward  it  was 
called  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume.  On 
another  occasion,  when  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  she  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gldves,  and  was 
BO  delighted  with  them  that  she  put  them 
on  at  once.  She  ako  usually  carried 
with  her  a  pomander,  which  was  a  ball 
composed  of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and 
other  perfumes,  and  with  the  gift  of  a 
*  faire  gyrdle  of  pomander,'  which  was  a 
series  of  pomanders  strung  together  and 
worn  around  the  neck.  These  poman- 
ders were  supposed  to  be  preservatives 
from  infection." 

The  manufacture  for  extracting  the 
aroma  of  flowers  and  plants  is  earned  on 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Algeria,  India — ^in  fact, 
wherever  the  climate  gives  to  flowers 


and  plants  that  intensity  of  odor  neces- 
sary for  a  profitable  extraction. 

T^hQ  proposal  to  cultivate  flowers  in 
England  for  perfumery  purposes  has 
ever  been  found  impracticable.  "  How- 
ever beautiful  in  form  and  color  they 
may  be,  they  do  not  possess  the  inten- 
sity of  odor  required  for  extraction,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  used  in  F^'ance 
for  perfumery  would  only  gro\ii  here  in 
hot  -  houses.  The  only  flower  which 
could  be  had  in  abundance  would  be 
the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it  is  faint  * 
compared  with  that  of  the  Southern 
rose;  and  the  rosewater  made  in  this 
country  can  never  equal  the  French  in 
strength.  If  we  add  to  this  the  short- 
ness of  the  flowering  season,  and  the  ' 
high  price  of  land  and  labor,  we  may  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  spec- 
ulation would  be  as  bad  as  that  of  at- 
tempting to  make  wine  from  English 
grapes.  The  only  perfumery  ingredients 
in  which  England  really  excels  are  lav- 
ender and  peppermint ;  but  that  is  ow- 
ing to  the  very  cause  which  would  mili- 
tate against  the  success  of  other  flowers 
in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and  mode- 
rate climate  gives  those  two  plants  the  . 
mildness  of  fragrance  for  which  they  are 
prized,  while  in  France  and  other  warm 
countries  they  grow  strong  and  rank," 

The  four  processes  in  use  for  extract- 
ing the  aroma  from  fragant  substances 
are  distillation,  expression,  maceration, 
and  absorption.  Grasse,  Cannes,  and 
Nice,  all  in  the  south  of  France,  are  the 
principal  towns  where  the  maceration 
and  absorption  processes  are  carried  on, 
and  above  a  hundred  houses  are  engaged 
in  these  operations,  and  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  essential  oils,  giving  employment 
during  the  flower  season  to  ten  thou- 
sand people.  The  manufacture  of  scents, 
soaps,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  reqai- 
sites  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head- 
quarters, of  perfumery,  and  the  empo- 
rium for  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  products  of  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  # 
and  the  United  States  are  mostly  coun- 
terparts of  the  London  and  Paris  manu- 
facturers. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  toilet 
soap  are  in  London,  where  there  are 
about  sixty  into  whidi  female  labor  has 
been  introduced  for  nearly  twentv  years. 
The  English  toilet  soaps  are  the  very 
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best  that  are  made.  The  French  corae 
next,  aad  those  of  Oermany  are  the 
worst. 

In  concluding  his  chapter  on  the  com- 
merce of  perfumes,  Mr.  Rimrael  offers 
a  few  worqp  of  advice  to  ladies  on  the 
choice  of  their  perfumes  and  cosmetics, 
which,  coming  from  so  competent  an 
authority,  cannot  but  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. «  "  The  selection  of  a  perfume  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  ;  and  I  should 
no  more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady 
which  scent  she  should  choose  than  I 
would  to  an  epicure  what  wine  he  is  to 
drink ;  and  yet  I  may  say  to  the  nervous, 
use  simple  extracts  of  flowers,  which  can 
never  hurt  you,  in  preference  to  com- 
pounds, which  generally  contain  musk 
and  other  ingredients  likely  to  affect  the 
head.  Above  all  avoid  strong,  coarse 
perfumes,  and  remember,  that  if  a  wom- 
an's temper  may  be  told  from  her 
handwriting,  her  good  taste  and  good 
breeding  may  as  easily  be  ascertained 
by  the  perfume  she  uses.  While  a  lady 
charms  us  with  the  delicate  etherial  fra- 
grance she  sheds  around  her,  aspiring 
vulgarity  will  as  surely  betray  itself  by 
a  mouchoir  redolent  of  common  per- 
fumes. 

**  Hair  preparations  are  like  medicines, 
and  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
consumer.  For  some,  pomatum  is 
preferable ;  for  others,  oil ;  while  some 
again  require  neither,  and  should  use 
hair  washes  or  lotions.  A  mixture  of 
lime-juice  and  glycerine  has  lately  been 
introduced,  and  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  it  clears  the  hair  from  pellicles, 
the  usual  cause  of  premature  baldness. 
For  all  these  things,  however,  personal 
experience  is  the  best  guide. 

"  Soap  is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion, and  some  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  for  it ;  yet  I  would  say  avoid 
very  cheap  soaps,  which  irritate  the 
skin,  owing  to  the  excess  of  alkali  which 
they  contain.  Good  soaps  are  now  man- 
ufactured at  a  very  moderate  price  by  the 
principal  London  perfumers,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  economical.  White, 
yellow,  and  brown  are  the  best  colors  to 
select. 

"  Tooth  -  powders  are  preferable  to 
tooth  -  pastes.  The  latter  may  be  pleas- 
anter  to  use,  but  the  former  are  certainly 
more  beneficial. 

"  Lotions  for  the  complexion  require, 


of  all  other  cosmetics,  to  be  carefully 
prepared.  Some  are  composed  with 
mineral  poisons,  which  render  them  dan- 
gerous to  use,  although  they  may  be  ef- 
fectual in  curing  certain  skin  diseases. 
There  ought  to  be  always  a  distinction 
made  between  those  intended  for  healthy 
skins  and  those  that  are  to  be  used  for 
cutaneous  imperfections  ;  besides,  the 
latter  may  be  easily  removed  without 
having  recourse  to  any  violent  remedies. 
^'Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend.  Rouge  is  in- 
nocuous in  itself,  being  made  of  cochi- 
neal and  safflower ;  but  whites  are  often 
made  of  deadly  poisons,  such  as  cost  poor 
Zelgar  his  life  a  few  months  since.  The 
best  white  ought  to  be  made  of  mother- 
of  pearl,  but  it  is  not  often  so  prepared. 
To  professional  people,  who  cannot  dis- 
pense with  these,  1  must  recommend 
gceat  care  in  their  selection ;  but  to 
others  I  would  say,  cold  water,  fresh 
air,  and  exercise  are  the  best  recipes 
for  health  and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed 
charms  can  equal  those  of 

*A  woman^s  face  with  Nature^s  own  hand 
painted.' 

"  The  materials  of  perfumery  may  be 
divided  according  to  their  nature  into 
twelve  series — animal,  floral,  herbal,  an- 
dropogon,citrine,  spicy,  ligneous,  radical, 
seminal,  balmy  or  resinous,  fruity,  and 
artificial. 

"  The  animal  series  comprises  only 
three  substances — musk,  civet,  and  am- 
bergris. Musk  is  a  secretion  found  in  a 
pocket  or  pod  under  the  belly  of  the 
musk  deer,  a  ruminant  which  inhabits 
the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  China, 
Thibet,  and  Tonquin  :  the  male  alone 
yields  the  celebrated  perfume,  the  best 
coming  from  Tonquin.  The  odor  of 
musk  is  also  to  be  found,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  musk  ox,  the  mnsk 
rat,  and  musk  duck.  A  musky  fragrance 
likewise  occurs  in  some  vegetables,  as 
the  well-known  yellow -flowered  musk- 
plant,  but  its  intensity  is  not  sufficient 
for  extraction. 

^'  Civet  is  the  glandular  seoreticm  of 
an  animal  of  the  feline  tribe,  found  in 
Africa  and  India. 

'^  Ambergris  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
generated  by  the  large  -  headed  sperma- 
ceti whale,  and  is  the  result  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  animal,  which  either  thiowa 
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tip  the  morbific  sabstance,  or  dies  of  the 
malady  and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes. 
Id  either  case  it  becomes  loose,  and  is 
picked  up  floating  on  the  sea  or  worked 
ashore. 

"The  floral  series  includes  all  flow- 
ers available  for  perfumery  purposes — 
hitherto  limited  to  eight — -jasmine,  rose, 
orange,  tuberose,  cassia,  violet,  jonquil, 
and  narcissus.  Of  all  these  the  rose  is 
queen — the  queen  of  flowers — but  to  the 
perfumer  deriving  its  principal  charm 
from  the  delicious  fragrance  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  it.  He  obtains 
from  it  an  essential  oil,  a  distilled  water, 
a  perfumed  "oil,  and  a  pomade.  Even  its 
withered  leaves  are  rendered  available 
to  form  the  ground  of  sachet  powder, 
for  they  retain  their  scent  for  a  consid- 
erable time. 

"  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing odors  in  nature.  It  is  a  scent  which 
pleases  all,  even  the  most  delicate  and 
nervous,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  in  such  universal  request. 

"Lavender  was  extensively  used  by 
the  Romans  in  their  baths,  whence  its 
name,  from  lavare^  *  to  wash.'  It  is  a 
nice  clean  scent  and  an  old  and  deserv- 
mg  favorite.  The  best  lavender  is  grown 
at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchen  in 
Hertfordshire.  Mr.  James  Bridges,  the 
largest  English  distiller  of  lavender  and 
peppermint,  has  three  gigantic  stills  in 
operation  at  Mitcham,  each  able  to  con- 
tain about  one  thousand  gallons." 

The  J3ook  of  Perfumes  is  a  work  that 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  the  Great  Exhibition.  Mr.  Rimmel 
was  called  upon  by  the  former  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  Art  of  Perfumery,  its  His- 
tory and  Commercial  Development ;  and 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he  says 
he  had  to  devour  a  huge  pile  of  bigbooks, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  ancients  minis- 
tered to  the  gratification  of  the  olfactory 
senses.  Then  two  years  later  being 
called  upon  by  the  jury  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  draw  up  the  official  report  of  the 
perfumery  class,  he  thus  gained  so  com- 
plete an  insight  into  the  world  of  sweet 
smells  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  in 
the  JBnglishwoman^s  Magazine  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject.  Hence  the 
nucleus  of  the  work.  That  it  has  grown 
to  its  present  size,  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  readable,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive is  a  boon  to  the  pabho ;  and  while 


every  person  of  taste  or  smell  must 
greatly  enjoy  a  perusal  of  it,  not  with- , 
out  much  fresh  information  on  many 
subjects,  it  ought  to  be  an  especial  fa- 
vorite with  the  ladies.  It  is  got  up  in 
drawing-room  style,containing  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  by  Bour- 
delan,  Thomas,  and  other  good  artists ; 
and  as  it  now  lies  before  the  writer  of 
these  remarks,  exhales  from  eve^y  page 
the  richest  aromas  of  the  author's  own 
exquisite  invention  —  the  odoriferous 
millefleurs. 


THE  CUP  :   A  FAIRY  TALE.* 

TO   MY   FRIEND,   ALEXANDER  MANCEAU. 

"TnERK  are  three  things  which  God  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  accomplish :  what  is  most  bene- 
hcial,  what  is  most  necessary,  what  is  most  beau- 
tiful for  everything.** — Mt/sUre  cUt  Bardes,  tr.  7. 

BOOK    II, 


HowEVEB,  when  Zilla  returned  to  the 
valley,  everything  seemed  changed.  The 
air  seemed  less  pure,  the  flowers  less 
beautiful,  the  clouds  less  brilliant.  She 
was  surprised  that  forgetfulness  did  not 
come  to  her,  ^nd  made  many  incanta- 
tions to  invoke  it.  Forgetfulness  did 
not  come,  and  the^  fairy  reflected  more 
than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She 
concealed  her  dissatisfaction  from  her 
sisters  and  the  Queen,  but  however 
mbch  she  might  sing  to  the  stars  and 
dance  in  the  dew,  her  joy  in  life  did  not 
return. 

n. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  without 
lessening  her  restlessness.  At  first  she 
had  believed  that  Herman  would  return  ; 
but  he  returned  not,  and  she  was  trou- 
bled at  it.  The  Queen  said  to  her: 
"  What  matters  it  what  has  become  of 
him?  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  and  you 
ought  to  wish  that  he  were.  Death 
effaces  memory."  Zilla  felt  the  word 
death  fall  upon  her  like  a  pang.  She 
was  astonished,  and  said  to  the  Queen : 
"  Why  do  we  not  know  what  becomes 
of  the  soul  after  death  ?" 


*  By  Mdme.  Gxorgi  Sand.    Translated  for 
Tbs  ESclxotio  firom  the  JUvue  dea  Deux  Mandn, 
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in. 

"  Zilla,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  do  not 
dream.  We  shall  never  know  it ; 
men  cannot  teach  it  to  us.  They  know 
it  only  after  life  is  over,  apd  we,  to 
whom  it  is  never  over,  can  neither  imag- 
ine where  they  go,  nor  hope  ever  to  re- 
join them."  "Will  this  world,  then, 
last  forever?"  replied  Zilla^  "and  are 
"we  condemned  never  to  see  and  possess 
anythirig  else?"  "Such  is  the  law 
-which  we  have  accepted,  my  sister. 
We  shall  exist  while  the  earth  exists, 
and  if  it  perishes,  we  shall  perish  with 
it." 

rv. 

"  O  Queen,  will  men  then  survive 
it?"  "Their  souls  will  never  perish." 
"Then  they  are  the  true  immortals,  and 
we  are  but  ephemera  in  the  abyss  of 
eternity."  "You  have  said  it,  Zilla. 
We  learned  that  when  we  drank  the 
cup — have  you  forgotten  it  ?"  "  I  was 
'  1  ^^       '  ry  of  conquering 

Then  I  did  as 


we  learnea  inai  wnen  we  arauK  i,ne 
cup — have  you  forgotten  it  ?"  "  I  was 
young  then,  and  the  glory  of  conquering 
death  intoxicated  me.  Then  I  did  as 
others  did.  The  word  future  had  no 
meaning  to  me  ;  the  present  seemed  to 
be  eternity." 

V. 

"  Whence,  then,  comes  now  this  rest- 
lessness and  curiosity  ?"  asked  the  Queen, 
"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Zilla.  "  If  I 
understood  the  unhappiness,  I  could  tell 
how  it  came  to  me."  Zilla  had  no  soon* 
er  spoken  these  words  than  tears  mois^ 
ened  her  fine  eyes,  and  the  Queen  looked 
at  her  with  deep  surprise;  then  she 
said :  "  I  had  foreseen  that  you  would 
repent  of  giving  up  the  child,  but  your 
sorrow  exceeds  my  expectation.  It 
must  be  that  some  misfortune  has  come 
to  Herman,  and  that  it  reacts  upon  your- 
self." 

VI. 

"  Queen,"  said  Zilla,  "  I  wish  to  know 
what  has  become  of  Herman."  They 
made  a  charm.     Zilla,  intoxicated  by  the 

{)erfumes  of  the  magic  tripod,  bent  her 
ovely  head  like  a  dying  lily,  and  the 
vision  opened  before  her.  She  saw  Her- 
man in  prison.  He  had  been  robbed  of 
his  money  by  thieves  and  traitors.  Be- 
ing hungry,  he  had  stolen  fruit,  and  was 
taken  before  a  judge,  who  could  not 
make  him  understand  that  when  one  ha& 
nothing  to  eat  he  must  either  work  or  die. 


▼n. 

Another  vision  followed  this.  Her- 
man, not  having  learned  human  jus- 
tice, appeared  again  before  the  judge, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  beaten  with 
rods,  and  banished  from  the  ducal  resi- 
dence. The  indignant  youth  then  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 
duke,  the  elder  brother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown 
which  had  fallen  to  his  brother.  Zilla 
believed  him  now  to  be  safe.  "Justice 
will  be  done  to  him,"  she  thought.  "  He 
will  be  prince,  and,  as  we  have  made 
him  learnea  .  and  good,  his^  people  will 
respect  and  cherish  him." 

vni. 

But  another  vision  showed  Herman 
accused  of  imposture  and  seditious  plans, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Then  the 
fairy  awoke,  hearing  these  words  sound- 
ing from  the  distance,  "  It  toiU  be  to- 
I  morrow  I "  Good  magician  as  she  was, 
I  she  could  not  transport  her  body  as 
quickly  as  her  spirit.  If  fairies  can  pass 
over  great  distances,  it  is  because  they 
know  no  fatigue ;  but  everything  takes 
time,  and  now  Zilla  first  comprehended 
the  value  of  time. 

EC. 

"Give  me  wings!"  she  said  to  the 
Queen  ;  but  the  Queen  had  never  found 
out  that.  "  Let  me  be  borne  in  a  rapid 
I  cloud ;"  but  neither  men  nor  fairies  have 
I  discovered  that.  "  Make  the  wind  carry 
me  through  space."  "  You  ask  what  is 
impossible,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Set  out 
quickly  and  depend  only  upon  yourself." 
Zilla  started ;  she  plunged  into  the 
torrent;  she  was  borne  along  as  if  by 
lightning ;  but  on  reaching  the  plain  she 
found  herself  in  quiet  water,  and  pre- 
ferred to  run. 


She  was  as  swift  as  fiury  oonld  be, 
but  never  having  had  need  of  haste,  and 
impelled  by  no  feverish  haman  energy, 
she  was  left  behind  by  the  pedestrians 
thronging  to  the  city  to  see  the  impostor 
Herman,  hung.  Mortified  at  beine  out- 
run by  stupid  peasants,  she  haUed  a 
well-mountea  cavalier,  and  leaped  np  be- 
hind him.  He  smiled  upon  her  bematv; 
but  suddenly  she  vanished,  and  he 
thought  he  must  have  dreamed* 
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The  horse,  however,  felt  her,  for  she 
Qr^ed  him  to  run,  and  the  frightened 
apimal  reared  so  frantically  that  he  threw 
his  master.  She  thrust  her  eager  heel 
into  his  side,  and  he  ran  a  desperate  race, 
at  the  end  of  which,  his  strength  all 
spent,  he  fell  dead  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Zilla  took  the  cavalier^s  cloak, 
which  still  hang  npon  the  saddle,  and 
slipped  into  the  crowd  which  rushed 
toward  the  scaffold. 

"   xn. 

The  populace  were  furious,  and  threat- 
ened vengeance,  when  they  were  told 
that  the  impostor  Herman  had  succeeded 
in  escaping.  They  wished  to  hang  in 
his  stead  the  jailor,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  even  the  hangman,  who  did 
not  give  them  the  expected  show.  The 
chief  of  the  police  appeared  on  a  balcony, 
and  appeased  the  crowd  by  saying : 
"The  mipostor  Herman  has  escaped  us, 
bat  you  shall  have  the  show,  all  the 
same." 

xni. 

And  the  heralds  cried  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  palace :  "  The  wretch  who 
helped  the  condemned  to  escape  you 
shall  see  hung  without  trial.''  The 
crowd  clapped  their  hands  and  the  hang- 
man brought  his  rope ;  the  victim  was 
brought,  and  the  fairy  saw  something 
wonderful.  The  saviour  of  Herman  was 
no  other  than  Master  Bonus,  who  ad- 
vanced calmly,  committing  his  soul  to 
God.  "  It  is  done,"  he  said  to  the  fairy, 
who  approached  him :  "  once  I  did  not 
take  good  care  of  the  prince,  and  I  was 
condemned  to  the  fire ;  to-day  I  have 
saved  him,  and  behold  the  rope.  I  have 
fulfilled  my  destiny." 

XIV. 

Master  Bonus,  after  the  departure  of 
his  pupil,  had  wearied  of  the  kingdom  ol 
the  fairies;  he  had  been  ashamed  ofhin 
cowardice,  and  had  moreover  thought  to 
himself  that  the  Prince  Herman,  being 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  would  save 
him  from  the  stake.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  neglect  of  the  fairies  in  his  deser- 
tion, he  had  started  eight  days  previous, 
*  and  had  been  able  to  enter  the  city 
unrecognized  in  his  woman's  apparel. 
There,  learning  that  the  prince  was  in 
prison,  he  went  to  the  prince  regnant. 


XV. 

He  swore  to  him  that  Herman  was 
Ills  brother,  and  the  reigning  prince  gave 
him  permission  to  attempt  an  escape,  on 
tiondition  that  they  should  both  return 
to  the  fair^  kingdom,  and  never  disturb 
again  the  peace  of  the  realm.  Master 
Bonus  saved  Herman  by  giving  him  his 
robe  and  hood.  He  remained  in  prison, 
trusting  that  he  would  be  safe  on  show- 
ing the  safe -conduct  of  the  reigning 
prince ;  but  in  the  haste  of  changing 
clothes,  he  had  left  the  paper  in  the 
pocket  of  his  robe. 

XVI. 

And,  without  knowing  it,  Herman 
carried  away  this  paper,  while  they  pro- 
ceefled  to  hang  ^[laster  Bonus.  Zilla 
resolved  to  save  the  old  man,  and,  snap- 
ping her  fingers,  she  struck  down  the 
executioner,  who  fell  as  if  intoxicated, 
and  could  not  be  roused  by  the  cries  of 
the  multitude.  The  guards,  who  tried 
to  seize  the  fairy  and  the  prisoner,  were 
struck  motionless,  and  all  who  offered 
to  take  their  place  were  unable  to  shake 
off  the  stupor  with  which  the  magician 
fettered  them. 

•  •        xvn. 

She  conducted  the  old  man  to  a  forest, 
where,  as  he  rested,  he  told  her  the  route 
which  Herman  had  supposed  could  be 
taken  without  risk,  thanks  to  the  safe- 
conduct.  "  Let  us  seek  him,"  said  Zilla ; 
and  they  set  out  at  once.  After  several 
days  they  found  him  in  the  territory  of 
a  neighboring  prince,  where  he  was  fell- 
ing and  cutting  up  trees  for  a  living. 
When  he  saw  his  friends,  he  threw  down 
his  axe,  wishing  to  follow  them. 

XVIII. 

But  a  young  girl,  who  approached  at 
this  moment,  arrested  him  with  a  glance 
more  potent  than  that  of  all  the  fairies. 
She  was  only  a  poor  barefooted  girl, 
the  servant  of  the  head  woodman,  who 
had  hired  the  prince  as  a  journeyman. 
Daily  she  brought  upon  her  head  the 
bread  and  water  which  were  Herman's 
midday  meal.  She  went  thus  to  serve 
the  ot^er  laborers  scattered  through  the 
forest,  and  never  stopped  to  talk  with 
them. 

XIX. 

She  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word 
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with  Herman ;  but  their  eyes  had  spoken. 
She  was  beautiful  and  modest,  Herman 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  never 
loved.  For  three  days  he  had  loved 
poor  Bertha,  and  when  the  fairy  said, 
"  Let  us  go,"  he  replied,  "  Never,  unless 
you  will  let  me  take  this  companion." 
"You  will  always  be  a  fool,"  replied 
Zilla.  "  You  have  hardly  passed  one  sea- 
son among  men.  They  have  tried  to  kill 
you,  and  you  pretend  to  love  one  of 
them." 

XX. 

"I  pretend  nothing,"  said  Herman. 
"  Yesterday  I  was  about  to  die  on  the 
scaffold,  and  I  cursed  mv  race ;  to-day  I 
love  this  girl,  and  I  feel  that  humanity 
is  my  family."  **  Do  you  not  see,"  <aid 
the  fixiry,  "that  yo«  will  live  here  in 
servitude,  toil,  and  misery  ?"  "  I  accept 
all  evils,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  loved." 
Zilla  took  the  young  girl  aside,  and  ask- 
ed her  if  she  wished  to  be  Herman's 
companion.  She  blushed  and  did  not 
answer.  "Consider,"  said  the  fairy, 
"that  his  kingdom  is  solitude." 

XXI. 

Bertha  inquired  if  he  \^re  an  exile. 
"Forever,"  said  the  fairy.  "But  are 
you  not  betrothed  to  him?"  The  fairy 
smiled  disdainfully.  "  Pardon  me,"  said 
Bertha,  "I  wish  to  know  whether  he 
loves  any  one  besides  myself."  The  fairy 
saw  that  Bertha  was  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  and  it  gratified  her  pride ;  but 
the  maiden  wept,  and  Herman,  hastening 
to  her,  said  to  the  fairy :  "  Why  do  you 
grieve  my  beloved  ?  And  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  have  her  follow  me,  how  can  you 
hope  that  I  shall  follow  you  ?" 

XXII. 

"  Come,  then,  both  oT  you,"  said  the 
fairy  ;  "  but  if  you  become  tired  of  living 
among  us  with  this  companion,  do  not 
reckon  upon  my  feeling  any  further  in- 
terest in  you."  They  set  out,  all  four  of 
them,  for  Master  Bonus  had  now,  more 
than  ever,  had  enough  of  human  society, 
and  they  returned  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Fairies,  where  the  marriage  of  Herman 
and  Bertha  was  consecrated  by  the 
Queen  ;  and  then  the  young  pair  went  to 
live  with  Master  Bonus  in  a  beautiful 
wooden  house  which  Herman  built  for 
them. 


XXlil. 


Then  the  fairies  saw  what  a  powerful 
thing  is  love  in  two  pure  hearts,  and 
what  happiness  the  two  young  people 
enjoyed  in  their  solitude.  Master  Bonus 
resumed  his  woman's  dress  with  eager- 
ness,  and  his  culinary  functions  with 
pride.  Bertha,  in  her  simplicity  and 
humility,  respected  him,  and  admired 
his  pastry  work.  Herman,  since  his  tu- 
tor was  devoted  to  him,  pardoned  his 
gluttony,  and  was  very  friendly  to  him. 

XXIV. 

He  labored  zealously  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  in  preparing  the  most 
pleasant  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
his  family ;  for  before  long  he  had  a  son, 
then  two,  and  afterwards  a  daughter, 
and  at  each  gift  of  God  his  foresight  in- 
creased,  and  his  domain  grew  more  beau- 
tiful. Bertha  was  so  lovely  that  she 
gained  the  favor  of  Zilla  and  ail  the 
young  fairies ;  and,  indeed,  thenceforth 
Zilla  loved  Bertha  more  than  Herman, 
and  th^ir  children  more  than  either. 

XXV. 

Zilla  was  no  longer  herself  when  she 
was  with  these  children.  The  desire  of 
being  loved  had  become  so  strong  that 
her  sense  of  right  was  disturbed  by  it. 
One  day  she  said  to  Bertha :  "  Give  me 
your  daughter.  I  want  a  soul  which 
shall  belong  wholly  to  me.  Herman  has 
never  loved  me,  notwithstanding  all  I 
have  done  for  him."  "  You  are  mistaken, 
madam,"  said  Bertha.  "  He  has  wished 
to  cherish  you  as  his  mother ;  it  is  ytoa 
who  have  not  loved  him  as  your  aon. 

XXVI. 

"I  could  not  so  love  him,**  replied 
the  fairy.  "  I  felt  that  he  was  longing 
for  something,  or  aspiring  to  a  tender- 
ness with  which  I  could  not  inspire  him ; 
but  your  daughter  will  never  feel  this. 
She  will  regret  no  one.  I  will  take  hte 
into  our  sacred  places ;  she  shall  never 
see  any  one  but  me,  and  I  will  have  all 
her  ^  heart  and  all  her  mind  to  myself." 
"  And  will  you  love  her  as  I  love  her?** 
said  Bertha ;  "  for  you  always  speak  of 
being  loved,  and  never  promise  anytluog 
in  return." 

XXVII. 

"  What  matters  it  whether  I  love  her," 
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said  the  fairy,  "  if  I  make  her  happy  ?" 
"  Swear  that  you  will  love  her  passion- 
ately," cried  Bertha  in  distrust,  "  or  I 
swear  that  you  shall  not  have  her." 
The  fairy  went  in  anger  to  complain  to 
the  Queen.  "These  beings  are  sense- 
less,*' she  said.  "They  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  are  to  them.  They  are 
indebted  to  us  for  everything — safety, 
plenty,  the  offer  of  all  the  gifts  of  science 
and  intellect.  Ah,  well,  they  do  not 
willingly  know  anything  about  us.  They 
fear  us,  perhaps,  but  they  have  no  desire 
to  love  us  unconditionally." 

xxvin. 

**  ZiUa,"  said  the  Queen,  "  these  beings 
are  right.  The  most  beautiful  and 
precious  thing  they  possess  is  the  power 
of  loving,  and  they  feel  that  we  have  it 
not.  We,  who  despise  them,  are  tor- 
mented with  the  want  of  inspiring  love, 
and  the  sight  of  their  ephemeral  joy  dis- 
turbs the  repose  of  our  immortality. 
Why  should  we  complain?  We  have 
wished  to  escape  from  the  figid  laws  of 
death  ;  we  escape  from  the  sweet  laws  of 
life,  and  feel  a  deep  and  indefinable  re- 
gret." 

XXIX. 

"  Oh,  my  Queen,"  said  Zilla,  "  behold 
you  speak  as  if  you  had  yourself  felt 
this  regret  which  is  consuming  me !" 
"  I  have  long  felt  it,"  replied  the  Queeji. 
"  It  has  devoured  me — but  I  am  cured  of 
it."  "Tell  me  your  secret,"  cried  the 
young  fairy.  "I  cannot,  Zilla!  It  is 
terrible  and  would  freeze  you  with  fear. 
Bear  your  evil,  and  endeavor  to  forget  it. 
Study  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  mysterious  universe.  For- 
get humanity,  and  hope  not  to  establish 
relations  with  it." 

XXX. 

Zilla  retired  in  fright ;  but  shortly  the 
Queen  saw  other  young  fairies  come  to 
her,  who  made  the  same  complaint,  and 
begged  of  her  permission  to  go  and  steal 
chudren  from  among  men.  "Herman 
and  Bertha  are  too  happy,"  they  said. 
"  They  possess  these  little  beings,  who 
wish  to  love  no  one  but  them,  and  who 
give  us  only  tremblingly  or  distractedly 
their  smiles  and  caresses.  Herman  and 
Bertha  envy  us  nothing,  while  we  envy 
them  their  happiness." 


XXXI. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  said  Regis,  whose 
spite  was  the  most  ardent  of  all.  "  We 
have  entertained  these  feeble  and  perish- 
ing beings,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  comparing  their  misery  with  our  hap- 
piness, to  smile  at  their  weakness  and 
labors,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  them, 
in  a  word,  while  we  enjoyed  doing  them 
good,  the  privilege  and  solace  of  power. 
And  behold  them  braving  us,  and  think- 
ing themselves  our  superiors  because 
they  have  children  and  love  them !" 

XXXII. 

"  Make  us  also  capable  of  loving  them, 
O  Queen,  who  hast  made  us  what  we 
are  I  If  thou  art  more  wise  and  learned 
thaa  we,  prove  it  now  by  changing  the 
nature  which  thou  hast  left  incomplete. 
Take  from  us  some  of  the  privileges  with 
which  thou  hast  endowed  our  marvellous 
intelligence,  and  put  into  our  hearts  those 
treasures  of  tenderness  which  beings 
destined  to  die  enjoy  so  arrogantly  before 
our  eyes." 

XXXIII. 

The  elder  fairies  came  in  their  turn, 
and  declared  that  they  would  quit  the 
kingdom,  if  the  family  of  Herman  were 
not  chased  from  it ;  for  they  foresaw 
that  his  posterity  would  usurp  the  val- 
ley and  the  mountain,  cultivate  the  earth, 
break  the  rocks,  enchain  the  waters,  vex, 
destroy,or  subject  the  wild  beasts,  banish 
silence,  violate  the  mystery  of  the  desert, 
and  render  impossible  the  ceremonies, 
meditations,  and  studies  of  the  learned 
and  venerable  fairies. 

XXXTV. 

"If  you  choose  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  vile  race,"  said  old  TroUia  to 
the  young  fairies,  "  we  cannot  prevent 
you  ;  but  we  have  the  right  to  separate 
from  you,  and  seek  some  other  really  in- 
accessible sanctuary,  where  we  can  forget 
the  existence  of  man,  and  live  solely  for 
ourselves,  as  is  fit  for  superior  beings. 
As  to  our  Queen,"  she  added,  casting  on 
her  a  menacing  look,  "  keep  her  if  you 
wish ;  we  shake  oft'  her  authority,  and 
declare  war  against  her." 

XXXV. 

The  young  fairies  vehemently  defend- 
ed the  Queen's  authority.  Those  who 
were  neither  old  nor  young  were  divided, 
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and  the  council  became  so  stormy  that 
the  frightened  fairies  fled  through  the 
valley,  and  Bertha  said  smilingly  to  Her- 
man :  "  Do  you  hear  those  poor  fairies 
abuse  us  ?  They  roar  like  thunder  and 
rage  like  the  storm.  It  is  very  fine  to 
be  able  to  do  everything  they  wish,  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  be  happy  like 
us.  If  they  go  on  quarrelling  like  this, 
they  will  tear  down  the  mountain.'' 

XXXVI. 

Herman  was  anxious  about  Zilla,  whom 
he  loved  more  than  he  liked  to  acknowl- 
edge. "  I  do  not  know  what  harm  they 
can  do  her,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  initiated 
into  all  their  secrets ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  that  she  is  safe  from  this  tem- 
pest." "  Go  and  seek  her,"  said  Bertha. 
**Ah,  if  she  were  able  to  understand 
that  we  love  her  I  But  it  is  her  misfor- 
tune to  speak  of  the  hearts  of  others  as 
a  mole  would  speak  of  the  stars.  Try 
to  pacify  her.  Tell  her  that  if  she 
wishes  to  live  with  us,  I  will  lend  her 
my  children  to  divert  her." 

xxxvn. 

"Nobody  lends  to  fairies,"  thought 
Herman  ;  "  they  want  everything  and 
give  back  nothing."  He  went  up  the 
mountain,  and  heard  near  at  hand  the 
clamor  of  the  mad  assembly ;  for  these 
beings,  who  were  devoted  to  a  worship 
compelled  by  power  and  wisdom,  had 
been  seized  with  vertigo,  and  all  demand- 
ed a  change,  upon  the  nature  of  which  no 
two  could  agree.  The  Queen,  firm  and 
silent,  allowed  them  to  agitate  them- 
selves around  her,  like  leaves  in  a  whirl- 
wind. They  spoke  in  the  language  of 
mysteries,  which  Herman  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

XXXVIII. 

In  the  delirium  of  their  excitement, 
they  floated  upon  the  heath  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun }  some  bounding  fan- 
tastically upon  the  high  rocks,  to  rule 
the  tumult  and  make  themselves  heard  ; 
others  crowding  among  the  lower  walls 
to  consult  or  excite  each  other.  It  look- 
ed like  one  of  the  strange  conventicles 
which  nightingales  hold  on  the  house- 
tops, when  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
some  unknown  destination.  Hennan 
sought  for  Zilla  in  the  crowd,  and  saw 
that  she  was  not  there. 


He  plunged  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  mountain,  and  reached  a  grotto  of 
porphyry,  to  which  she  often  resorted. 
She  was  not  there.  He  penetrated  still 
farther  into  the  distant  regions,  where 
the  gentian  blossomed  blue  as  the  sky. 
He  found  Zilla  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  in 
whioh  a  cascade  was  eneulfed.  Tlie 
beautiful  fairy,  sunk  upon  ^e  trembling 
rock,  seemed  ready  to  follow  the  inex* 
orable  fall  of  water  into  the  gulf. 

XL. 

With  an  involuntary  movement  of 
fright,  Herman  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
bore. her  from  the  terrible  place.  **  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  she  asked  with  a  sor- 
rowful smile.  "  Do  ^on  forget  that  if 
I  should  seek  death  it  would  not  come 
to  me  ?  And  besides,  why  should  yoa 
be  troubled,  since  you  cannot  love  mef" 
"Mother!"  said  Herman.  She  inter- 
rupted him :  "  I  never  was,  I  never  will 
be,  anybody's  mother."  "  If  I  o£fend 
you  by  calling  yoa  so,"  said  Herman, 
"  it  is  because  you  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word." 

XLL 

"  Moreover,  when  as  a  chUd  I  wept 
for  her  who  had  given  me  life,  and' 
whom  I  never  could  see  again,  yon  told 
me  that  you  would  take  her  plaoe ;  and 
you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  keep 
your  word.  I  have  often  wearied  your 
patience  by  my  ingratitude  and  frivcSity ; 
but  you  have  always  forgiven  me,  and 
when  you  have  driven  me  from  you,  you 
have  run  after  me  to  bring  me  back.  I 
know  not  what  it  is  that  separates  ns; 
the  mystery  is  above  my  knowledge; 
but  one  thing  I  know : 

XLII. 

"  This  one  thing  which  yoa  do  not 
comprehend  is  this,  that  if  my  haiq^i* 
ness  can  dispense  with  your  presence,  it 
cannot  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  happmess.  You  have  often  told 
me  that  it  was  unalterable,  and  I  believ* 
ed  you.  So,  bavins  no  power  to  serve 
or  to  comfort  you,  1  have  lived  for  my 
family  and  myself;  but  if  yoa  have  de- 
ceived me,  if  you  are  capable  of  soffier- 
ing,  of  submitting  to  wrong,  of  ieding 
the  weariness  of  solitade,  of  having  b 
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l¥28h  which  cannot  he  realized,  behold 
me,  ready  to  suffer  and  weep  with  you  I 

xLin. 

*^I  know  that  there  is  nothing  else 
which  I  can  do.  I  am  not  wise  enpugh 
to  banish  your  weariness,  nor  powerful 
enough  to  shield  you  from  wrong  ;  and 
if  your  gigaiftio  wish  should  be  to  con- 
quer and  possess  the  universe,  I,  an 
atom,  cannot  grant  it ;  but  if  you  desire 
a  loving,  filial  heart,  here  I  bring  you 
mine.  If  it  cannot  appreciate  the  gran- 
deur of  your  destiny,  it  can  at  least  adore 
the  goodness  which  dwells  in  you,  as 
light  palpitates  in  the  stars.  I  know 
well  that  you  ignore  tenderness,  but  I 
kDow  that  you  also  ignore  those  defile- 
ments of  men,  tyranny  and  severity. 

XLrv. 

"  And  if  I  have  sometimes  suffered  at 
the  sight  of  your  greatness,  I  have  oft- 
ener  known  the  sweetness  of  feeling 
your  kindness  and  your  unwearying 
care.  And,  always,  in  spite  of  my  cool- 
ness and  waywardness,  I  have  reproach- 
ed myself  for  not  being  able  to  love  you 
as  you  deserved.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
Bay  to  you,  Zilla,  and  it  is  nothing  to 
you.  If  you  were  my  equal,  I  would 
say,  *  Do  you  wish  my  life  ?'  but  the  life 
of  one  man  is  a  little  thing  to  one  who 
has  seen  generation  after  generation  fall 
into  the  abyss  of  time. 

XLV. 

"  Ah,  well !  Since  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  you  which  is  worth  your  accept- 
ance, behold  my  bitter  regrets  at  my 
impotence,  and  let  this  sorrow  atone  for 
my  nothingness.  Think  of  the  dog  I 
loved  in  my  childhood.  He  could  not 
speak  to  me,  he  could  not  comprehend 
my  sadness,  and  when  I  foolishly  talked 
to  him  for  my  own  comfort,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  *  Pardon  me^  for  not 
knowing  what  you  say.' 

XLVI. 

**  He  would  have  wished — I  am  sure 
of  it — to  have  a  soul  like  mine,  that  he 
might  share  my  grief;  but  he  could  speak 
to  me  only  with  his  eyes,  and  sometimes, 
I  have  thought,  with  tears  in  them.  And 
I  have  tears  for  you,  Zilla — a  sign  of 
weakness  which  need  not  be  despised, 
for  it  is  the  feeble  expression  and  the 
supreme  effort  of  affection  which  cannot 


exceed  the  bounds  of  human  intelligence, 
and  which  gives  you  all  which  is  in  its 
power  to  give." 

XLvn. 

"You  lie!"  replied  Zilla.  "I  have 
asked  for  one  of  your  children;  your 
wife  has  refused  me,  and  you  do  not 
bring  it  to  me  I"  Herman  lelt  his  heart 
grow  cold,  but  he  restrained  himself. 
"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said, "  that  so  pitiful  a 
desire  troubles  the  immutable  serenity 
of  your  soul."  "  Ah  !  see  how  you  re- 
coil already,"  cried  the  fairy,  "  and  how 
you  contradict  yourself.  You  pretend 
to  be  willing  to  give  up  your  life  for  me, 
and  I  ask  much  less."  "  You  ask  much 
more,"  replied  Herman. 

XLVIII. 

"  Say,  then,"  said  the  fairy,  « that 
you  fear  the  tears  and  reproaches  of  Ber- 
tha. Do  you  not  know  that  your  (daugh- 
ter will  be  happy  with  me  ?  that  if  she 
is  sick  I  shall  know  how  to  cure  her? 
that  if  she  is  wilful  I  shall  subdue  her 
by  gentleness  ?  that  if  she  is  intelligent 
I  shall  give  her  genius  ?  and  if  she  is 
not,  that  I  shall  give  her  amusements 
and  poetic  dreams  as  sweet  as  the  rev- 
elations of  science  are  beautiful  ?  Con- 
fess that  your  love  for  her  is  selfish,  and 
that  you  wish  to  educate  her  in  human 
selfishness." 

XLIX. 

"Do. not  tell  me  all  that,"  said  Her- 
man,  "  I  know  it,  I  know  that  love  is 
selfish,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  sa- 
cred thing  in  the  human  heart ;  but  it  is 
love,  and  you  will  not  give  it  to  my 
child.  Well,  no  matter.  I  know  that 
you  cannot  see  her  suffer,  and  that  if 
you  see  that  she  is  unhappy  you  will 
give  her  back  to  me.  You  speak  of 
the  tears  of  her  mother !  Yes,  I  already 
feel  them  fall  upon  my  heart ;  but  tell  me 
that  your  own  heart  suffers  from  this  un- 
satisfied maternal  longing,  and  I  yield 
her  up  to  you." 

L. 

"  See  you  not,"  said  the  fairy,  "  that  I 
have  come  to  the  point  of  cursing  the 
eternity  of  my  life  ?  that  I  am  oppress- 
ed with  weariness,  and  am  no  longer 
myself?  Ought  not  you,  who  have 
caused  this  trouble,  to  cure  it  ?  Yes,  it 
is  by  striving  to  love  you  in  your  inmn* 
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cy  that  I  have  come  to  love  your  child." 
"You  love  her  then?"  cried  Herraan. 
"  Oh,  mother,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
you  have  spoken  this  word.  God  has 
put  it  upoQ  your  lips,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  your 
heart," 

LI. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,"  he  added,  "  I  go 
to  seek  my  child."  And,  not  willing  to 
hesitate  or  reflect,  for  he  felt  that  he 
promised  all  that  a  man  could  promise, 
ne  hastily  descended  to  his  home.  Ber- 
tha slept  with  her  daughter  in  her  arms. 
Herman  took  the  child  gently,  wrapped 
her  in  a  soft  fleece,  and  noiselessly  de- 
parted ;  but  he  had  scarcely  passed  the 
threshold,  when  the  mother  furiously 
darted  forward,  believing  that  the  fairy 
was  carrying  away  her  child. 

LH. 

And  when  she  knew  what  Herman 
intended  to  do,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
reproaches  ;  but  Herman  said  to  her : 
"Our  great  friend  wants  to  love  our 
child,  and  the  child,  who  scarcely  knows 
us,  will  not  suffer  with  her.  She  will 
not  have  the  regrets  and  memories  which 
once  tormented  me.  We  must  make  this 
sacriiice  to  gratitude,  my  dear  Bertha. 
We  owe  everything  to  the  fairy;  she 
saved  my  life,  she  gave  you  to  me ;  if 
we  die,  she  will  take  care  of  our  orphans. 

Lm. 

"  She  is  our  visible  Providence.  Let 
us  sacrifice  ourselves  to  acknowledge  her 
kindness."  Bertha  dared  not  resist.  She 
said  to  Herman :  "  Take  my  treasure 
quickly — hide  it — go.  If  I  give  her  a  sin- 
gle kiss  I  cannot  part  with  her."  And 
when  he  had  gone  three  steps,  she  ran 
after  him,  covered  her  child  with  caresses, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  flowing  hair,  to  stop  her  sob- 
bing. "  Ah,  cruel  fairy !"  cried  Herman, 
vanquished.  "  No,  you  shall  not  have  our 
child!" 

LTV. 

"Is  that  what  you  say?"  said  Zilla, 
who  had  secretly  followed  him,  and  was 
stupefied  at  witnessing  their  despair. 
"  Then  fear  lest  I  despise  and  abandon 
you  !"  "  I  fear  nothing  from  yoii,"  re- 
plied Herman;  "are  you  not  wisdom 
and   power,    consequently    gentleness? 


But  I  fear  for  myself  perjuir  and  in- 
gratitude. I  have  promised  you  my 
daughter — take  her !"  Bertha  vanished, 
and  the  fairy,  bearing  away  the  infant 
as  an  eagle  bears  a  sparrow,  brought  it 
into  the  night  with  a  shout  of  trium- 
phant joy. 

LV. 

Neither  the  tears  nor  caresses  of  its 
mother  had  troubled  the  deep  and  trust- 
ful slumber  of  the  child ;  but  when  she 
felt  herself  upon  the  strange,  mysterious 
heart  of  the  fairy,  she  began  to  dream, 
to  stir,  to  moan  ;  and  when  the  fairy 
was  far  away  in  the  forest,  the  child 
woke,  frozen  with  fear,  and  s^it  forth 
piercing  cries,  which  Zilla  tried  to  stifle 
with  caresses,  that  they  might  not  reach 
even  to  the  ears  of  Herman  and  Bertha. 

LVI. 

But  the  more  she  embraced  the  fright- 
ened child,  the  more  it  writhed  in  de- 
spair, and  cried  the  only  word  it  knew 
wherewith  to  call  its  mother.  Zilla 
ran  up  the  niountain,  vainly  hoping  that 
the  quickness  of  her  pace  might  stupefy 
the  child  or  put  it  to  sleep.  When  she 
reached  the  cascade,  the  child,  worn  out 
with  crying  and  weeping,  seemed  dead. 
Zilla  tried  to  rouse  it  by  a  song,  which 
woke  the  envious  nightingales ;  but  she 
could  not  stop  the  mournful  sobs,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  burst  the  in- 
fant's breast. 

Lvn. 

And,  continuing  her  song,  Zilla  mused 
upon  the  mystery  of  love  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  this  little  being,  who  could  nei- 
ther reason,  nor  walk,  nor  speak,  and  yet 
could  love,  regret,  desire,  and  suffer. 
"What!"  said  the  fairy,  "shaU  I  not 
get  the  masteiy  of  this  moral  resistance 
which  is  not  conscious  of  dtself?"  She 
changed  the  melodjr,  and,  in  that  word- 
less language  which  Orpheus  of  old 
chanted  upon  his  lyre  to  the  tigers  and 
the  rocks,  she  sought  to  subdue  the  in- 
fant's soul  to  the  delirium  of  dreams 
divine. 

Lvm. 

So  beautiful  was  this  song,  that  the 
mountain  pines  trembled  from  root  to 
summit,  and  the  rocks  made  mute  palpi- 
tations ;  but  the  child  was  not  comfort^, 
nor  its  meanings  stopped.  ZiUa  invoked 
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the  magio  influence  of  the  moon ;  but  the 
pale  astral  visage  frightened  the  child, 
and  the  fairy  prayed  the  moon  to  look 
at  them  no  longer.  The  cascade,  weary 
of  lamentations  which  it  took  for  defi- 
ance, began  to  roar  stupidly ;  but  the 
infant's  cries  strove  with  the  thunders 
of  the  cascade. 

ux. 

This  obstinate  despair  overcame  by 
degrees  the  patience  and  the  will  of 
Zilla.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
in  these  infantile  tears  more  powerful 
than  all  the  charms  of  magic,  more  ring- 
,  lug  than  all  the  voices  of  nature.  Zilla 
fancied  that  in  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
through  thick  forests  and  deep  ravines, 
Bertha  heard  the  weeping  of  her  child, 
and  accused  the  fairy  of  not  loving  it. 
Anger  rose  in  the  mind  of  Zilla ;  a  con- 
vulsive trembling  shook  her  limbs.  She 
sat  down  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

LX. 

"  Since  this  insensate  being  refuses  to 
love  me,"  thought  she,  "  why  have  I 
taken  this  torment,  this  living  reproach 
which  fills  heaven  and  earth  ?  If  the 
longing  for  this  love  must  consume  me, 
or  the  regret  at  not  inspiring  it  must 
wound  me,  the  only  remedy*  is  to  anni- 
hilate the  cause  of  the  evil.  Is  it  not  a 
blind  cause?  Has  this  child,  scarcely 
awakened  to  live,  already  a  soul  ?  And, 
besides,  if  the  human  soul  dies  not,  can 
it  be  harmed  by  being  freed  from  its 
body?" 

LXI. 

She  stretched  both  arms  over  the 
abyss,  and  the  infant,  warned  of  the 
horrible  danger  by  the  infernal  joy  of 
the  cascade,  uttered  a  cry  so  piercing 
that  the  frozen  heart  of  the  fairy  was 
pierced  by  it  as  by  a  sword.  She  drew 
back  the  child  impetuously  to  her  breast, 
and  gave  it  a  kiss  so  warm  and  human 
that  the  child  felt  its  maternal  virtue, 
was  quieted,  and  smilingly  went  to  sleep. 
Zilla  joyfully  gazed  at  it,  as  it  lay  gently 
upon  her  knees,  in  the  first  pale  light  of 
the  morning. 

LXII. 

And  her  soul  was  transformed  like  the 
thick  clouds  on  the  mountain  side.  Her 
ardent  will  melted  like  snow,  her  desire 
for  rule  was  effaced  like  night ;  a  new 
light,  purer  than  that  of  the  dawn,  shone 
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fwithin  her,  sweeter  songs  than  those  of 
the  breezes  sounded  in  her  ears.  She 
thought  of  the  gentle  Bertha,  and  became 
herself  gentle.  When  the  child  awoke 
she  stooped  towards  its  little  rosy  lips, 
stole  a  kiss  from  them,  and  descended 
again,  joyfully,  to  the  abode  of  Herman 
and  Bertha. 

LXIII. 

"  Here  is  your  child,"  she  said ;  "  I 
wished  to  prove  your  affection.  X<'d^e 
back  your  blessing.  Henceforth  I  know 
its  value,  for  I  feel  that  its  mother  has 
not  purchased  it  too  dearly  by  suffering. 
I  understand  your  rights,  Herman,  also. 
When  man  subjects  and  plunders  the 
earth,  he  obeys  paternal  foresight ;  death 
indeed  is  at  the  end  of  his  task,  but 
while  he  lives  he  has  this  compensation 
of  love.  I  should  offend  justice  in  heaven 
and  earth  if  I  should  aspire  to  possess  at 
once  both  love  and  immortality." 

LXIV. 

She  quitted  them  hastily,  so  as  not  to 
see  their  joy,  and  returned  to  her  solitude 
where  she  wept  all  day  long.  She  heard 
afar  oft'  the  tumultuous  assembly  of  her 
companions,  who  still  continued  their  dis- 
pute on  the  height  of  their  sacred  place, 
but  she  could  not  feel  for  them.  The 
pride  of  her  immortal  race  spoke  no 
longer  to  her  heart,  now  so%ened  by 
human  weakness.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  had  never  loved  her  noble 
sisters,  and  that  the  kiss  of  a  little  child 
had  been  sweeter  to  her  than  all  their 
glories. 

LXV. 

The  night  which  terminated  this  unique 
day  in  the  long  life  of  Zilla  rose,  livid, 
in  a  dull,  confused  sky.  The  moon  rose 
behind  a  fissure  of  desolate  rocks,  and, 
soon  veiled  by  clouds,  cast  a  cold  and 
sinister  glimmer  upon  the  green  walls  of 
the  ravine.  On  the  bank  of  the  sullen 
and  turgid  lake  Zilla  saw  fires  here  and 
there  and  confused  groups.  In  a  living 
white  aureole  she  discerned  the  Queen, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  young  fairies,  who 
seemed  to  be  paying  her  a  last  homage, 
for  gradually  they  left  her  and  she  re- 
mained alone. 

LXVI. 

They  joined  other  indistinct  bands, 
which  sometimes  grew  larger  and 
brightened  with  a  red  glare  in  the  dark- 
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n€BB,  sometimes  diminished  or  were  lost 
in  the  wandering  crowds.  Dancers  glitter- 
ed on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  sparks  burst 
out  from  among  the  roses,  but  it  was  all 
in  silence ;  no  grand  or  fearful  song  ac- 
companied these  mysterious  evolutions, 
and  Zilla  beheld  in  astonishment  the 
performance  ^of  rites  utterly  unknown 
to  her. 

LXVII. 

She  bethought  herself  that  if  she 
loved  any  one  there,  it  was  the  Queen 
who  was  ever  so  grave  and  gentle. 
She  wished  to  know  what  she  had  or- 
dained, and  sought  her  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  but  all  light  had  vanished,  and 
Zilla  uttered  the  cabalistic  call  which 
announced  her  approach  to  her  sister. 
This  call,  usually  responded  to  by  a 
thousand  voices,  was  lost  in  silence ;  and 
Zilla,  seeing  that  some  great  event  had 
overthrown  all  the  laws  of  their  sanc- 
tuary, was  seized  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

LXVIII. 

She  called  again  with  an  unsteady 
voice,  but  her  memory  had  lost  the 
sacred  ritual  words,  and  she  could  not 
ntter  them.  At  this  moment  she  saw 
the  Queen  near  her.  "It  is  all  over, 
Zilla  ;  I  am  no  longer  queen.  My  people 
are  scattered  and  have  left  me.  See  I  " 
The  moof  bursting  from  confused  clouds, 
showx^d  to  Zilla  the  long  files  ascending 
the  mountain  heights  which  were  lost  in 
the  mist,  and  there  losing  themselves  in 
their  turn  like  vanished  dreams. 

LXIX. 

Towards  the  North  slowly  defiled  the 
old  fairies,  like  a  procession  of  black  ants, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  so  compactly  that 
their  insensible  movement  could  not  be 
distinguished.  These  were  flying  from 
the  vicinity  of  their  enemy,  man,  and 
going  to  seek  amid  polar  ice  a  boundless 
desert  and  an  unbroken  solitude.  Tow- 
ard the  South  the  young  fairies  ran  pant- 
ing, scattered,  unopposed,  pressing  on  as 
if  to  scale  the  heavens.  These  wished 
to  conquer  some  desert  island  in  sunny 
climes,  and  people  it  with  children  stolen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

LZX. 

At  the  east  and  west  other  groups, 
of  different  ages  and  instincts,  intended 
to  mix  with  the  human  race,  teach  it, 


their  occult  science,  correct  its  errors, 
chastise  its  vices,  or  reward  its  progress. 
"  You.  see,"  said  the  Queen  to  Zilla, 
"  that  they  all  are  pursuing  a  dream. 
Weary  and  discontented,  they  seek  to 
recover  their  lost  power  and  activity. 
The  old  ones  imagme  they  are  leaving 
man  forever;  but  they  mistake;  man 
will  reach  them  everywhere  and  de- 
throne them  in  the  solitude  where  the 
sun  dies. 

LXXT. 

"The  young  fondly  dream  of  forming 
a  new  race  from  the  mixture  of  all  races, 
and  of  changing,  upon  a  virgin  soil,  the 
instincts  and  laws  oT  humanity.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  man  will  not 
be  governed  or  ameliorated  except  by 
man  ;  and  the  others,  those  who,  taking 
him  as  he  is,  dream  of  changing  the 
social  state  which  he  has  created  and  in 
which  he  acts,  deceive  themselves  with  a 
no  less  foolish  ambition.  Civilized  man 
believes  only  in  himself,  and  the  occult 
powers  govern  none  but  idiots. 

Lxxn. 

(  "  I  have  told  them  these  truths,  Zilla. 
I  I  have  w  ished  to  prove  to  them  that, 
I  having  become  immortal,  they  have  be- 
come sterile  for  good,  and  that,  having 
drunk  the  cup,  we  have  been  more  useful 
in  the  brief  period  of  our  human  existence, 
than  through  a  thousand  years  \)f  resist- 
ance to  the  common  law.  They  would 
not  believe  me ;  they  pretended  that 
they  could  and  ought  to  share  with  man 
the  empire  of  the  earth,  preserve,  in 
spite  of  him,  the  inviolable  sanctuaries 
of  nature,  and  protect  the  animal  races 
which  he  has  sworn  to  destroy. 

Lxxni. 

"  They  accuse  me  of  having  checked 
their  enthusiasm,  of  having  forced  them 
to  respect  the  usurpations  of  the  human 
race,  always  to  fly  before  it,  to  yield  the 
loveliest  deserts,  as  if  it  were  not  the 
right  of  those  who  reproduce  themselves, 
to  chase  the  neuter  and  sterile  before 
them.  In  vain  have  I  told  them  that, 
having  no  wants,  no  fruitful  occupations, 
and  no  possible  increase  of  numbers,  they 
might  be  contented  with  a  limited  space ; 
they  have  cried  out  against  me  tliat  I 
have  betrayed  the  honor  and  glory  of 
their  race. 
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JJCXIV. 

"  In  fine  they  demanded  by  what  right 
I  governed  them,  since,  having  given 
them  the  cup  of  immutable  life,  I  have  | 
not  been  able  to  give  them  employ- 
ment for  this  power ;  and  I  have  had  to 
confess  to  them  that  I  was  myself  de- 
ceived in  bestowing  upon  them  this 
magnificent  power,  whose  nothingness  I 
have  since  learned  and  whose  misery  de- 
tested. Th^n  they  were  dizzied,  and 
they  all  left  me,  some  with  horror,  others 
with  regret,  all  with  consternation  at  the 
troth  and  an  immoderate  desire  to  be- 
come free  from  it. 

LXXV. 

"  And  now,  Zilla,  we  are  here  alone. 
I  wish  to  remain  here  in  order  to  test 
the  use  of  a  discovery  on  which  I  have 
labored  for  a  thousand  years.  Have  you 
a  wish  to  rejoin  your  departed  sisters, 
or  do  you  hope  rather  to  live  quietly  in 
this  solitude,  watching  over  the  family  of 
Herman ? "  "I  wish  to  remain  with  | 
you,"  replied  Zilla.  "You  alone  have: 
understood  the  dull  and  terrible  agony 
of  my  false  happiness;  if  you  cannot 
console  me,  I,  at  least,  will  not  offend 
you  by  telling  you  that  I  suffer." 

LXXVI. 

"  Consider  what  you  say,  my  dear 
Zilla.  If  nothing  can  console  you,  it 
were  better  to  drown  yourself  in  tumult 
and  illusion  with  your  companions.  For 
myself,  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  and  soon 
you  will  see  me  no  more."  Zilla  recol- 
lected that  the  Queen  had  once  spoken 
to  her  of  a  supreme  remedy  for  discon- 
tent, of  which  she  expected  to  mak6  use, 
and  whose  terrible  secret  she  had  been 
unwilling  to  reveal  to  her.  She  be- 
sought her  long  before  obtaining  her 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  this  mystery; 
at  length  the  Queen  yielded,  and  said  to 
her,  "  Follow  me." 

LXXVII. 

Through  a  thousand  fearful  windings 
known  only  to  herself,  the  Queen  con- 
ducted  Zilla  into  the  heart  of  the^lacier, 
and,  penetrating  with  her  into  a  cavity 
resplendent  with  sombre  blue,  showed 
her,  upon  a  block  of  ice  shaped  like  an 
altar,  a  cup  of  onyx,  in  which  steeped  an 
unknown  philter.  She  said  to  Zilla :  "  By 
force  of  seeking  the  means  of  destroying 


the  fatal  effects  of  the  cup  of  life,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  at  last  discovered  the 
divine  and  beneficial  cup  of  death.  I 
wish  to  die,  Zilla,  for  more  than  jour- 
self  I  am  unhappy  and  despairing. 

LXXVIII. 

"  I  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  I  have 
tasted,  drop  by  drop,  from  century  to 
century,  the  bitterness  of  vain  regrets 
and  lost  illusions ;  but  what  rends  my 
heart  is  the  thought  that  we  are  to  perish 
with  this  world,  as  a  punishment  for  our 
resistance  to  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
We  have  sought  our  Eden  upon  earth, 
and  not  only  are  the  other  dwellers 
upon  earth  alienated  from  us,  but  the 
earth  herself  says  to  us,  '  You  cannot 
possess  me.  It  is  you  who  belong  to  me, 
and  my  last  day  shall  be  yours.' 

^  LXXIX. 

"Zilla,  I  have  seen  annihilation  rise 
before  me,  and  the  abyss  of  centuries 
which  separates  us  from  it  appears  to  me 
like  a  moment  in  eternity.  Then  I  have 
feared  death,  and  have  passionately  beg- 
ged the  master  of  life  to  replace  me  under 
the  beneficial  laws  of  natural  death." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Zilla, 
pale  with  fear.  "  Are  there  then  two 
deaths  ?  and  do  you  wish  to  die  as  men 
die  ?"  "  Yes,  I  wish  it,  Zilla  ;  J  seek  it, 
I  attempt  it,  and  I  hope  that  at  length 
my  tears  have  prevailed  with  him  whom 
we  have  .braved." 

LXXX. 

"  Has   the   master   of    life  pardoned 

your  revolt  ?     Has    he  promised    that 

■  your  soul  shall  survive  this  death?"  "The 

!  master  of  life  has  promised  me  nothing. 

I  He  has  permitted  me  to  read  this  saying 

I  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  starry  world. 

\' Death— it  is  Hope:''    "Ah  well!  let 

us  waitfor  the  death  of  this  planet — is  it 

not  to  fall  asleep  by  the  same  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  it  has  fulfilled  its  destinies ; 

but  we  who  have  considered  them  too 

formidable,   and    have  freed   ourselves 

from  them,  have  lost  all  right  to  the 

universal  renovation. 

LXXXI. 

"And  now  farewell,  my  dear  Zilla. 
I  wish  to  remain  here  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  expiation.  Return  to  the  infatu- 
ations of  light,  and  if  you  cannot  forget 
your  sorrow,  come  back  and  share  my 
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lot."  « I  hope,"  said  Zilla,  « that  your 
poison  will  prove  powerless ;  but  swear 
to  me  that  you  will  not  undergo  this 
ten-ihle  experience  without  calling  me  to 
be  with  you."  The  Queen  promised,  and 
Zilla,  eagerly  quitting  the  glacier,  hasten- 
ed again  to  see  the  sun,the  fine  waters,  the 
wandering  clouds  and  the  blossoming 
flowers.     She  still  loved  and  admired 


nature. 


Lxxxn. 


She  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Herman, 
wishing  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  his  happiness.  She  found  him 
overwhelmed.  Bertha  was  sick;  the 
grief  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
had  kindled  a  fever  in  her  blood.  She 
was  delirious,  and  begged  incessantly  for 
the  child,  whom  she  held  unconsciously 
in  her  arms.  Zilla  ran  to  seek  healing 
plants,  and  cured  the  young  wtDman.  Joy 
returned  to  the  little  dwelling,  but  Zilla 
continued  ashamed  and  sorrowful.  She 
had  caused  grief  to  enter  it. 

Lxxxin. 

She  thought  that  Master  Bonus  re- 
sented it  also ;  he  scarcely  spoke,  and  was 
unable  to  walk.  "  He  is  not  ill,"  said 
Herman  to  her ;  "  he  has  no  trouble,  and 
does  not  understand  ours.  Nothing  is 
the  matter  with  him  but  old  age.  He 
neither  wakes  nor  sleeps.  His  hours  are 
drowned  in  a  perpetual  dreaming.  He 
does  not  suffer;  he  is  always  smiling. 
We  think  that  he  is  about  to  die,  and 
have  tried  in  vain  to  prolong  his  life." 
"Then  you  wish  that  he  should  not 
die  ?"  said  the  fairy. 

LXXXIV. 

"  We  do  not  wish  for  what  is  impos- 
sible," replied  Herman.  "We  shall 
mourn  our  old  companion,  and  would 
prolong  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
which  remains  to  him  to  spend  with  us, 
but  we  are  submissive  to  the  law  impos- 
ed upon  us  by  the  master  of  life."  Zilla 
approached  the  old  man,  and  asked  him 
il'  he  would  like  to  have  her  attempt  to 
restore  his  powers.  Master  Bonus  began 
to  laugh,  and  thanked  her  in  a  childish 
way.  "  You  have  done  enough  for  me," 
said  he ;  "  you  have  saved  me  from  pun- 
ishment. Since  then  I  have  lived  long 
in  peace,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
wish  for  more." 


LXXXV. 

When  the  fairy  came  again  to  see  him, 
he  suffered  a  little,  and  complained  fee- 
bly. "  The  pains  of  death  are  upon  me," 
he  said  to  her.  "  You  can  hasten  your 
end,"  replied  the  fairy.  "  Why  wait  for 
it,  since  it  is  inevitable  ?"  "  Life  is  good, 
even  to  the  last  breath.  Lady  Fairy,  and 
reason,  our  harmony  with  God,  forbids 
that  we  should  shorten  it."  "  And  after 
it,  what  do  you  expect  to  find  beyond 
this  life."  "I  shall  soon  know,"  said 
the  dying  man ;  "  but  as  long  as  I  am 
ignorant,  I  do  not  torment  myself  about 
it." 

LXXXVI. 

Zilla  saw  him  die  soon  afterwards, 
like  a  lamp  going  out  Herman  and 
Bertha  brought  their  children  to  kiss  his 
ivory  forehead.  "  What  are  you  doing  ?" 
asked  the  fairy.  "  We  respect  death," 
i  replied  Bertha,  "  and  bless  the  depart- 
ing soul."  "  And  whither  does  it  de- 
part ?"  asked  the  troubled  fairy.  "  God 
knows,"  replied  the  woman.  "But  have 
you  no  fear  for  this  soul  of  your  friend  ?" 
"  We  are  taught  to  hope."  "  And  you, 
Herman  ?"  "  You  have  taught  me  no- 
thing concerning  it,"  he  answered,  **  but 
Bertha  hopes,  and  I  am  tranquil" 

Lxxxvn. 

Zilla  comprehended  the  sweetness  of 
this  natural  death,  aft;er  the  accomplish- 
ment of  natural  life  ;  but  violent,  sudden 
death,  the  death  of  the  young  and  strong, 
was  terrible  to  her,  and  she  longed  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  Queen.  But  the  Queen 
did  not  reappear,  and  Zilla  dared  not 
return  to  her.  One  night  the  Queen's 
phantom  came  to  summon  her ;  she  fol- 
lowed it,  and  found  her  noble  friend, 
calm  and  smiling  in  the  heart  of  her  sap- 
phire palace.  "Zilla,"  she  said,  "the 
hour  has  come — you  must  help  me." 

Lxxxvni. 

"  But  first  I  wish  to  give  you  many 
secrets  which  I  have  discovered  for  oar- 
ing diseases,  healing  wounds,  and  at 
least  diminishing  sufifering.  Toir  will 
give  them  to  Herman  in  order  that  he 
may,  as  much  as  possible,  avert  prema- 
ture death  and  needless  Buffering  from 
himself  and  his  family.  Tell  him  that  he 
should  seek  to  surpass  us  m  this  science, 
for  man  ought  to  help  himself  and  e<HU- 
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bat  continaally.  His  evils  are  the  chas- 
tisements of  his  folly  and  the  results  of 
his  ignorance 

LXXXIX. 

"  By  wisdom  he  will  put  an  end  to 
homicide,  by  science  he  will  subdue  dis- 
ease. Farewell,  my  sister.  Death  ia 
nothing  to  those  who  have  lived  well. 
As  for  myself,  I  know  not  to  what  pun- 
ishment I  give  myself  up,  for  I  have 
committed  a  great  crime ;  but  I  ought 
not  to  fear  to  expiate  it,  and  become  ac- 
quainted again  with  grief."  "  Are  you 
tnen  going  to  die  ?"  cried  Zilla,  endeav- 
oring to  upset  the  fatal  cup.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  answered  the  Queen,  retaining  it 
with  a  firm  hand.  "I  know  that  with 
this  drink  I  destroy  the  accursed  power 
of  the  cup  of  life." 

xc. 

^'  But  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be- 
come mortal  or  die.  Perhaps  I  shall  re- 
assume  my  existence  at  the  point  where 
I  left  it  when  I  became  unchangeable. 
In  that  case  I  shall  have  some  days  of  ■ 
happiness  upon  the  earth,  but  I  have  not  ■ 
deserved  them  and  I  do  not  .ask  for 
them.  Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  with  a 
vain  hope,  Zilla.  See  what  comes  to 
me,  and  if  I  am  thunderstruck,  leave  my 
body  here,  where  it  is  buried  in  advance. 
If  I  struggle  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
repeat  to  me  the  words  which  I  read  in 
the  vault  of  heaven,  "Death — it  is 
Hope." 

xci. 

"  Wait,"  cried  Zilla ;  "  what  if  I  wish 
to  die  —  I  also  ?"  The  Queen  gave  her 
a  magic  formula  saying,  "You  can 
yourself  compound  this  poison.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  drink  it  without  having 
time  to  reflect.  Give  me  the  benedic- 
tion of  friendship.  My  soul  is  ready." 
Zilla  threw  herself  at  the  knees  of  the 
Queen,  and  begged  her  to  wait  still  lon- 
ger, but  the  Queen,  afraid  of  being  soft- 
ened by  her  tears,  asked  her  to  go  and 
bring  her  a  rose,  that  she  might  once 
more  contemplate  a  pure  expression  of 
beauty  upon  the  earth,  before  leaving  it 
perhaps  for  ever. 

XCII. 

When  Zilla  returned,  the  Queen  was 
sitting  near  the  block  of  ice,  her  head 
carelessly  leaning  upon  her  arm,  the 
other  hsuid  hanging  down,  and  the  empty 


cup  had  fallen  upon  the  border  of  her 
robe.  ZilU  thought  that  she  slept,  but 
the  sleep  was  death.  Zilla  had,  without 
emotion,  seen  many  human  beings  die, 
never  having  wished  to  love  -them. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  immortal  had 
ceased  to  live,  she  was  seized  with  terror. 
She  still  hoped  that  this  death  was  only 
a  lethargy,  and  stayed  three  days  with 
the  Queen,  expecting  her  to  awake. 

XCIII. 

The  awakening  did  not  come,  and 
Zilla  saw  this  calm,  majestic  figure 
slowly  harden,  and  fled  away  in  despair. 
She  returned  several  times.  The  snow 
preserved  the  beautiful  body,  and  kept 
it  from  corruption ;  but  it  petrified  more 
and  more  the  expression  of  repose  upon 
the  features,  and  changed  this  marvel  of 
life  into  a  statue.  Zilla,  beholding  it, 
wondered  if  it  had  ever  lived.  It  was 
no  longer  her  friend  and  her  queen,  but 
an  image  unmindful  of  her  sorrow. 

xcrv. 

By  degrees  the  young  fairy  accustom- 
ed herself  to  the  idea  of  becoming  like 
it,  and  she  resolved  to  follow  the  destiny 
of  her  friend,  but  after  she  had  com- 
pounded the  death-philter,  she  placed  it 
upon  the  block  of  ice  and  fled  from  it  in 
horror.  Since  she  had  learned  that  she 
was  free  to  die,  she  had  felt  the  charm 
of  life,  and  wearied  of  it  no  longer.  The 
spring,  newly  opened,  seemed  the  first 
whose  incomparable  smile  she  had  ap- 
preciated. Never  had  the  trees  had  so 
much  beauty,  never  had  the  flowery 
meadows  exhaled  such  delicious  odors. 

xcv. 

She  looked  upon  the  reawakening  of 
the  insects,  which  winter  had  benumbed, 
and  when  she  discovered  the  butterfly 
bursting  from  his  chrysalis,  she  trem- 
blingly asked  herself  if  it  were  the  em- 
blem of  a  soul  escaping  from  the  bonds 
of  death.  She  felt  herself  summoned  by 
the  Queen  to  the  kingdom  of  shades ;  she 
saw  her  in  a  dream  and  questioned  her, 
but  the  phantom  passed  without  re- 
sponse, pointing  to  the  stars.  She  tried 
to  read  in  them  the  promise  which  had 
emboldened  her  friend.  The  fear  of 
death  prevented  her  from  finding  in  them 
the  mysterious  cipher. 
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XCVI. 

She  saw  Bertha  daily,  and  became  at- 
tached more  tenderly  than  ever  to  her 
little  daughter.  Herman's  other  chil- 
dren seemed  to  her  lovely  and  good,  but 
her  chosen  darling  absorbed  all  her 
cares.  The  child  was  delicate,  and  in- 
telligent beyond  her  years,  and  when 
the  fairy  held  her  on  her  knees,  she  be- 
gan to  speak  of  things  which  seemed  to 
come  from  another  hfe.  She  cared  nei- 
ther for  the  white  lambs  nor  the  newly 
blossomed  flowers  ;  she  stretched  inces- 
santly her  little  arms  toward  the  clouds, 
and  one  day  she  uttered  the  word  Jieaven^ 
which  no  one  had  ever  taught  her. 

xcvii. 

One  day  the  child  grew  pale,  laid  her 
fair  head  on  Zilla's  shoulder  and  said  to 
her,  "  Come  I "  The  fairy  thought  that 
she  asked  her  to  walk  with  her,  but  Ber- 
tha uttered  a  loud  cry:  the  child  was 
dead.  Zilla  tried  in  vain  to  revive  her. 
All  the  secrets  she  had  known  were 
powerless.  The  soul  had  departed.  "  Oh, 
wicked  fairy !"  cried  Bertha,  in  the  fever 
of  her  grief,  "I  knew  that  my  child 
would  die !     Since  the  night  which  she 

Eassed  with  you  upon  the  mountain  she 
as  lost  her  freshness  and  gayety.   Your 
fatal  love  has  killed  her." 

XCVIII. 

Zilla  made  no  answer.  Bertha  was 
perhaps  wrong,  but  the  fairy  felt  that 
this  afflicted  mother  could  never  love  her 
more.  Herman,  in  dismay,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  heal  their  wounds.  Zilla 
left  their  dwelling,  and  hastened  to  the 
glacier.  She  dared  to  kiss  the  Queen's 
insensible  body,  and  she  drank  the  cup : 
but,  instead  of  being  thunderstruck,  she 
felt  as  if  new-created  by  a  sensation  ol 
confidence  and  joy,  and  seemed  to  hear 
a  childish  voice  calling  to  her,  "  Come  I" 

xcix. 

She  returned  to  Herman's  house. 
The  child  reposed  in  a  cradle  of  flowers. 
Its  mother  was  praying  at  its  side,  her 
other  children  around  her,  trying  to  com- 
fort her.  She  looked  at  them  tenderly, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Do  not  be  troubled,  I  shall 
love  you  none  the  less."  The  father  dug 
a  little  grave  under  a  hawthorn  bush. 
He  shed  many  tears,  but  with  love  and 
care  he  prepared  the  last  resting  place 


i)f  his  child.    Beholding  the  fairy,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Forgive  Bertha!'* 

c. 

Zilla  threw  herself  at  the  knees  of  the 
wife.  "  It  is  you  who  must  pardon  me," 
she  said,  "  for  I  am  going  to  follow  your 
child  in  death.  She  has  called  me,  and, 
without  doubt,  she  is  to  live  again  in  a 
better  world,  and  needs  another  mother. 
Here  I  have  only  done  her  harm,  but  it 
must  be  that  I  am  destined  to  do  her 
good  also,  since  she  calls  for  me."  "  I 
know  not  what  you  would  say,"  replied 
the  mother.  "  You  have  taken  my  child's 
life,  will  you  take  from  me  her  soul 
also  ?"  "  The  soul  of  our  child  is  with 
God  alone,"  said  Herman ;  "  but  if  Zilla 
knows  his  mysterious  designs,  let  her 
accomplish  them;"  "Put  the  child  in 
my  arms,"  said  the  fairy.  And  when 
she  held  the  little  body  against  her  heart, 
she  still  heard  its  spirit  softly  speaking 
to  her,  "  Come,  let  us  go."  "Yes,  let  us 
go,"  said  the  fairy.  And,  bending  to- 
wards it,  she  felt  her  soul  exhale,  and 
gently  mingle,  in  a  maternal  kiss,  with 
the  pui^e  soul  of  the  child.  Herman 
made  the  grave  larger,  and  placed  them 
both  in  it.  During  the  night,  an  invisi- 
ble hand  wrote  upon  it  these  words: 
"  Death— -it  is  Hope." 

Geobob  Sand. 

Palaiseau,  April  10th,  1865. 


The  Art  Journal. 

MEMORIES   OF  THE  AUTHORS   OF  THE 
!  AGE. 

BT  8.  0.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  MBS.  8.  0.  SALL. 
BOBEBT  SOIJTHBT. 

It  was  not  my  happy  destiny  to  know 
much  of  Robert  Southey — ^the  man  of  all 
the  Men  of  Letters  of  my  time  I  most 
revere :  yet  it  is  something  to  have  con- 
versed and  corresponded  with  that  truly 
great  man  —  a  lofty  poet,  a  sound  teach- 
er, a  thorough  Christian,  who,  if  he 
ever  wrote  a  line  that  "  dying  he  might 
wish  to  blot,"  certainly  never  penned  a 
sentence  that  was  not  intended  to  do 
good.  He  was  not  a  Christian  only  in 
theory ;  he  practiced  aU  the  virtaes  in* 
culcated  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
his  Divine  Master;  and  the  lesa  Msnred 
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believer  may  refer  to  him  as  one  of  the 
many  great  intellectual  lights,  who  had 
faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
in  the  Gospel  as  a  direct  gift  from  God. 
Who  shall  say  how  much,  in  the  perilous 
time  of  prevalent  infidelity  in  which  he 
lived,  he  dispelled  doubts  and  destroyed 
skepticism,  by  exhibiting  a  man  who  had 
read  and  thought  extensively  and  deep- 
ly, seeking  for  truth  in  every  occult  as 
well  as  open  source  —  who  was  not  a 
missionary  by  profession,  nor  a  teacher 
of  whom  instruction' was  demanded  as  a 
duty — declaring  implicit  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  confirming  and  strength- 
ening thinkers  and  reasoners  compara- 
tively weak  in  Faith  ?  * 

I  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  this  illustrious  man,  chiefly  because 
he  was  a  man  of  letters  hy  profession : 
it  was  his  piide  so  to  proclaim  himself 
There  is  "  a  craft,"  of  which  he  is  the 
chief  (I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  humble 
member  of  it),  which  numbers  many 
thousands,  who  derive  honorable  inde- 
pendence solely  from  literary  labor  : 
** whose  waysy'*  to  borrow  a  sentence 
from  Southey,  "  are  as  broad  as  the 
Queen's  high  road ;  but  whose  means 
lie  in  an  inkstand."  It  cannot  fail  to 
cheer  and  encourage  all  such  to  consider 
the  career  of  Robert  Southey ;  so  useful 
to  every  class  that  came  under  his  influ- 
ence— at  once  so  high  and  so  humble  ; 
so  honorable,  so  independent,  so  pure ; 
BO  brave,  yet  so  conciliating ;  so  prudent, 
yet  so  generous  ;  so  careful  of  all  home 
duties  ;  so  truly  the  idol  of  a  household ; 
so  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  fellow- 
men  ;  so  rational  in  the  expenditure  of 
time ;  so  lavish  in  distributing  good  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  so  true  to  man 
and  so  faithful  to  God  ! 

The  family  of  Southey  was  originally — 


♦Writing  to  James  Montgomery  in  1811,  he 
Bays :  "  I  have  passed  through  many  changes  of 
belief,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  every  man 
of  ardent  mind  who  is  not  gifted  with  humility  ;** 
adding  that  Gibbon  first  struck  his  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  he  became, "  for  a  time,  a  Socin- 
ian,"  was  then  "  inclined  to  try  Quakerism,"  but 
ended  "  in  clinging  to  all  that  Christ  has  clearly 
taught,  yet  shrinkmg  from  all  attempts  at  defend- 
ing, by  articles  of  faith,  those  points  which  the 
Gospels  have  left  indefinite."  "  For  many  years," 
hd  writes  at  a  period  long  afterwards,  "  my  belief 
has  not  been  clouded  with  a  shadow  of  a  doubt ;" 
and  still  later,  "without  hope  there  can  be  no 
happiness,  and  without  religion  no  hope  but  such 
aa  aeceiyefl." 


as  far  back  as  the  poet  could  trace  its 
history-^settled  at  Wellington,  in  Som- 
erset-shire, where  their  "  heads  "  appear 
to  have  been  small  farmers  or  substan- 
tial yeomen.  His  father  was  a  linen- 
draper  at-  Bristol,  where  the  poet  was 
born  on  the  12th  August,  1774.  The 
house  is  still  standing  in  Wine-street. 
It  has  not  undergone  much  alteration, 
except  that  what  was  formerly  one  house 
is  now  divided  into  two.* 

Chiefly  by  the  help  of  a  maternal  un- 
cle, the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  Southey  was 
sent,  in  1788,  to  AYestminster  School; 
and  in  1 792  was  entered  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  boy -teaching  had 
been  obtained  at  Corston,  near  Bristol ; 
in  1 793  he  visited  the  school  "  when  it 
had  ceased  to  be  one,"  and  that  visit  in- 


duced a 


poem, 


entitled   "The  Retro- 


spect," which  shows,  however  much  he 
may  have  wandered  from  the  right  road 
to  happiness,  the  seed  of  goodness  was 
fructifying  in  his  soul.    It  is  dated  1794, 


*In  1836,  accompanied  by.  his  son  Cuthbert, 
Southey  visited  his  old  haunts  in  Bristol,  and  was 
entertained  by  Joseph  Cottle,  who  had  published 
his  "Joan  of  Arc"  in  1793.  He  had  forgotten 
nothing — not  even  a  by-way  I — in  the  city  of  hig 
birth.  Let  us  imagine  his  feelinffs,  so  long  after 
the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  victory  won, 
and  when,  by  universal  accord,  he  was  recognized 
among  the  foremost  men  of  his  age  and  country. 
Sixty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  birth,  and 
nearly  fifty  since  he  had  gone  out  into  the  world 
to  find  the  road  to  fame.  He  was  a  way-worn, 
though  not  a  way-wearied,  man,  for  life  had  been 
pleasant  to  him,  and  he  had  trodden,  mostly,  in 
the  paths  of  peace ;  but  he  had  a  long  career  of 
struggles  past,  obstacles  encountered,  and  diffi- 
culties overcome,  to  look  back  upon,  as  he  stood 
before  that  tradesman's  house  in  Wine-street,  and 
walked  among  his  fellow-citizens,  few  of  whom 
knew  the  glory  he  conferred  upon  their  city,  and 
the  wealth  he  had  acquired  to  lavish  on  mankind. 
Probably,  in  that  ffreat  capital  of  commerce,  he 
would  have  excited  more  homage  if  he  had  been 
a  prosperous  sugar-baker ;  but  if  that  thought 
had  come  to  him,  which  we  venture  to  say  it  did 
not,  it  would  not  have  kept  away  the  God-given 
happiness  with  which  he  reviewed  his  past,  or 
have  lessened  his  gratitude  for  the  mercy  that 
had  kept  him  active  in  His  service  for  nearly 
half  a  c^tury  of  life.  He  visited  the  school- 
house  where  he  had  been  taught  fifty -five  years 
ago.  Fifty-five  years  ago  I  His  teachers,  no- 
doubt,  had  gone  home  long  before,  and  we  are- 
not  told  that  there  were  any  to  greet  him  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  houses  of  magnanimous  Bristol ! 
But  we  are  free  in  fancy  to  picture  the  venerable 
white-headed  man  wearing  his  crown  of  glory, 
conscious  of  his  triumphs,  and  goin^  back,  back 
— with  the  pride  that  God  sanctions  and  ap- 
proves— into  the  long  past ! 
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and  addressed  to  "  Edith,"  his  after  wife. 
These  are  the  concluding  lines : 

"  My  path  is  plain  and  straight,  that  light 
is  given, 
Onward  in  faith,  and   leave  the  rest  to 
Heaven." 

Ho  was,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to 
leave  Westminster :  his  "crime"  being 
that  he  had  written  "  a  sarcastic  attack 
upon  corporal  punishment,"  at  which  the 
self-accused  head-master  took  mortal  of- 
fence ;  and  on  that  ground  he  was  refused 
admission  to  Christ  Church,  which  thus 
lost  the  glory  that  would  have  clung  to 
it  for  all  time — conferring  it  on  Balliol.* 

In  1791, 'while  at  college,  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  they  en- 
tered into  the  Utopian  scheme  of  "  Pan- 
tisocracy,"  agreeing  to  become  emigrants 
to  the  New  World  ;  "  to  purchase  land 
by  common  contributions,  to  be  culti- 
vated by  their  common  labor  " — and  so 
forth.  However  much  of  thoughtless 
folly  there  was  in  the  project,  it  certainly 
originated  in  benevolence ;  and  that  it 
met  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Southey  is 
only  evidence  of  large  and  genuine  love 
of  his  kind.  Fortunately  it  was  aban- 
doned, mainly  by  the  wise  advice  of  good 
Joseph  Cottle,  the  first  publisher  of 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  to 
whose  volume  of  Mecollections  I  have 
referred  in  writing  of  Coleridge.  By 
him  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  published  in 
1794. 

Southey  was  married  to  Edith  Fricker 
on  the  14th  November,  1795,  at  Redcliff 
Church,  Bristol ;  her  sister  having  been 
wedded  to  the  poet  Coleridge.  It  was 
a  marriage  of  pure  affection,  without  a 
worldly  thought,  scarcely  with  a  worldly 
hope  ;  and  it  endured  unbroken  and  un- 
diminished through  a  varied  and  trying 
life  during  the  long  period  of  forty-two 
years. 

In  1801  Coleridge  was  residing  at 
Oreta  Hall,  close  to  Keswick,  in  Cum- 
berland ;  he  described  to  Southey  the 
attractions   of  the   locality :   "  a  fairer 

•  Southey  was  never  "  at  home "  in  Oxford. 
•Coleridge,  writing  to  him  in  1794,  says:  "I 
would  say  thou  art  a  nightingale  among  owls ; 
but  tliou  art  so  songless  and  heavy  toward  night, 
tliat  I  will  rather  liken  thee  to  the  matin  lark ; 
thy  nest  is  in  a  blighted  corn-field,  where  the 
sleepy  poppy  nods  its  red-cowled  head,  and  the 
weak-eyed  mole  plies  his  dark  work:  but  thy 
soaring  is  ever  unto  Heayen." 


scene  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  wan- 
derings "  (Southey  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  Portugal)  ;  and  to  that 
house,  in  1805,  Southey  removed  ;  there 
he  dwelt  all  the  remainder  of  his  days; 
and  in  the  neighboring  church-yard  of 
Crosthwaite  he  is  buried. 

There  were  a  few  friends  in  the  neigh- 
borhood —  many  far  off,  with  whom  to 
correspond ;  the  labor  in  which  he  de- 
lighted sweetened  pain  ;  with  beautiful 
scenery,  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  in 
rich  abundance  all  about  him,  and  a  li- 
brary full  of  the  books  he  loved — all  his 
own! 

In  1813,  by  the  death  of  Pye,  the  Lau- 
reateship  became  vacant,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  conferred  upon  Southey, 
having  been,  however,  previously  offered 
to,  and  declined  by,  Walter  Scdtt ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  office,  inst^  of 
conferring  dignity,  received  it  from  the 
holder.  Southey's  successore  have  been 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

It  is  needless  to  give,  even  in  outUne, 
a  history  of  the  full  life  of  Southey :  ita 
main  facts  are  well  known ;  yet  some 
notes  I  may  offer  in  prefacing  my  slight 
personal  Memory  of  the  great  and  good 
man.  His  first  work,  the  drama  of 
"  Wat  Tyler,"  written  when  be  was  a 
mere  youth,  haunted  by  visions  of  im- 
aginary freedom,  has  been,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  a  subject  of  irra- 
tional censure ;  and  because  he  repented 
him  of  the  evil,  he  has  been  branded  as 
a  traitor  and  renegade,  by  men  who  were 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
change  that  time  and  reason — and,  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  Providence — 
had  wrought  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
poet.  To  call  Southey  a  renegade  is  tan- 
tamount to  calling  the  Apostle  Paul  an 
apostate. 

Loyalty  is  now  the  easiest  of  all  our 
duties :  thank  God  !  It  was  not  so  when 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey 
were  republicans.  • 

Byron  had  "  a  sort  of  insane  and  rabid 
hatred  "  of  Southey ;  but  the  Laureate 
was  an  over-match  for  the  chief  "  of  the 
Satanic  school."  He  ^^  sent  a  stone  from 
his  slin^  that  smote  the  Goliath  in  the 
forehead."  When  in  1 81 7,  in  the  House 
of  Copimons,  William  Smith,  of  Nor- 
wich, branded  "Wat  Tyler"  as  **tbe 
most  seditious  book  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten," and  its  author  as  a  ^*  ren^j^ado," 
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South ey  addressed  to  him  a  letter^  ex- 
plaining that  the  obnoxious  poem  had 
been  written  twenty- three  years  previ- 
ously to  1817  ;  that  a  copy  of  it  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  made 
public  by  some  skulking  scoundrel,  who 
had  found  a  bookseller  to  issue  it  with- 
out the  writer's  knowledge,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  insulting  him,  and 
with  the  hope  of  doing  him  injury ;  that 
it  was  "  a  boyish  composition,"  "  full  of 
errors,"  and  "  mischievous,"  written  un- 
der the  influence  of  opinions  long  since 
outgrown  and  repeatedly  disclaimed ; 
that  the  writer  had  claimed  the  book" 
only  that  it  raiG;ht  be  suppressed.* 

The  "reply"  to  William  Smith  was 
scathing;  it  is,  perhaps,  as  grand  a 
"  defence  "  as  the  English  language  can 
supply :  stern,  fierce,  and  desperately  bit- 
ter; yet  manly,  dignified,  and  thorough- 
ly TRUE.  There  was  self-gratulation, 
but  no  self-glorification,  in  his  reference 
to  Wat  Tyler — "Happy  are  they  who 
have  no  worse  sins  of  their  youth  to 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  them" — 
and  when  he  says  of  himself,  "he  has 
not  ceased  to  love  Liberty  with  all  his 
heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength."  It  was  with  a  pride  not  only 
justifiable,  but  holy,  that  in  this  famous 
letter  he  said,  in  future  biographies  of 
him  it  will  be  recorded  that  "  he  lived 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  absolute 
retirement ;  that  in  all  his  writings  there 
breathed  the  same  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion and  immorality,  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  the  same  ardent  wishes 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind ;  .  .  . 
that  in  an  age  of  personality  he  abstain- 
ed from  satire."f 


•Sir  W.  Scott,  writing  to  Sonthey  in  1817, 
refers  to  William  Smith  as  a  "  coarse-minded  fel- 
low," who  "  deserved  all  he  got."  "  His  attack 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  vulgar  inso- 
lence of  a  low  mind,  desirous  of  attacking  genius 
at  a  disadvantage." 

f  He  indulged,  at  times,  in  mild  and  gentle  sat- 
ire, such  as  left  no  festering  wound.  In  Mrs. 
Hall's  album  he  wrote  the  following.  I  must 
premise  that  the  autographs  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte and  Daniel  O'Cormell  occupied  the  "  oppo- 
site page.^  On  the  same  page  are  the  autographs 
of  Amelia  Opic  and  Maria  Edgeworth : 

"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
But  vide  the  opposite  page, 
And  thence  you  may  gather  I*m  not  of  a  feather 
With  tomo  of  the  bird«  in  this  cage. 

"  RoBKBT  SouTHBT,  22nd  October^lSSt," 

Some  years  afterwards  Charles  Dickens,  good- 
humoredly  referring  to  Southey's  change  of  opin- 


His  biographers  may  say  much  more 
than  that.  Although  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  his  sacrifices  to  serve  or 
comfort  young  aspirants  for  fame,  to 
draw  upwards  and  onwards  struggling 
men  of  letters  who  needed  help,  there  is 
not  a  tittle  of  proof— there  could  not  be, 
for  it  does  not  exist — of  his  ever  having 
written  a  line  to  discourage  deserving. 
[In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  Southey, 
referring  to  his  connection  with  the 
Quarterly  Heview^  makes  note  of  "  the 
abuse  and  calumny  he  had  to  endure  for 
opinions  he  did  not  hold  and  articles  he 
had  not  written."]  Now  that  every  re- 
view he  ever  wrote  is  known,  they  may 
be  read  to  obtain  only  conviction  that  he 
was  generous  as  well  as  just,  merciful  as 
well  as  wise,  whenever  a  work  came 
under  his  hands  as  a  reviewer.  "  As  a 
writer"  (I  quote  from  Coleridge,  who 
knew  him  so  well)  "he  has  uniformly 
made  his  tjilents  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  of  public  virtue,' 
and  domestic  piety.  His  cause  has  ever 
been  the  cause  of  pure  religion,  and  of 
liberty;  of  national  independence,  and 
national  illumination." 

These  are,  among  others,  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote — advocating  religion, 
virtue,  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man — at  a  time  when 
envemoned  slander  was  brawling  to 
"  cry  him  down  "  as  a  Tory,  a  Govern- 
ment hack,  and  a  hired  enemy  of  free- 
dom: 

The  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  of  a 
healthy  and  harmless  kind ;  the  impor- 
tance of  a  wholesome  trainipg  for  chil- 
dren in  large  towns ;  the  wisdom  of  en- 
couraging female  emigration  under  a 
well-organized  system;  a  better  order 
of  hospital  nurses  ;  the  establishment  of 
savings-banks  throughout  the  country  ; 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  extensive  alterations  in  the  game 
laws ;  greatly  diminishing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ;  regulations  for  lessening 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  in  facto- 
ries ;  the  policy  of  discontinuing  inter- 


ion,   wrote  in  the    album,  immediately  under 
Southey 's  lines,  the  following: 

"  Now  lfIdon»t  make 
The  completesi  mbtake 
That  ever  pnt  man  in  a  rage, 
This  bird  of  two  weathers 
Has  monlted  hli  feathers, 
And  left  them  in  tome  other  cage! 
••  Bo^** 
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ments  in  crowded  cities  and  towns  ;  the 
employment  of  paupers  in  cultivating 
waste  lands;  proposals  for  increasing 
facilities  for  educating  the  people  ;*  the 
wise  humanity  of  Magdalen  institutions ; 
against  a  puritanical  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  advocating  judicious  alterations 
in  the  Liturgy.  In  short,  there  is  hard- 
ly a  theme  of  rational  reform  of  which 
he  was  not  the  zealous  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate. 

These  lines  were  written  by  Southey 
in  the  year  1813,  long  after  he  had  be- 
come, by  God's  mercy,  "  a  renegade :" 

"  Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the 

bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou 
thy  mines 
But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers,  therefore,  be  thy 

wealth. 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and 
thy  pride  ? 
Oh  grief,  then,  grief  and  shame, 
If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new- 
born babe 
Doth  bring  into  its  parent's  soul  no  joy. 
Where  squalid  poverty 
Receives  it  at  its  birth. 
And  on  her  withered  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent" 

It  was  Southey  who  edited  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chat- 
terton  (published  1802),  by  which  the 
sister  and  niece  of  the  unhappy  boy  ob- 
tained £300,  that  "  rescued  them  from 
great  poverty."  It  was  he,  too,  who,  when 
reviewers  were  hard  upon  Henry  Kirke 
White,  reached  out  a  hand  to  him  strug- 
gling amid  troubled  waters,  editing  his 
poems,  and  consecrating  his  memory 
after  his  death.  For  Herbert  Knowles, 
who  had  written  a  poem  "  brimful  of 
power  and  of  promise,"  he  "  wanted  to 
raise  (and  did  raise)  £30  a  year,"  of 
which  "he  would  himself  give  £10,"  to 
send  him  as  a  sizar  to  Oxford.  Like  un- 
happy White,  however,  who  died  while 
"life  was  in  its  prime,"  Knowles  en- 

*  "  I  want  to  show  how  much  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  is  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  made  more  our  inferiors  than  there  is 
any  necessity  that  they  should  be ;  to  show  that 
they  have  minds  to  be  enlarged  and  feelings  to 
be  gratified  as  well  as  souls  to  be  saved.'*  I 


joyed  the  aid  but  a  short  time :  "  the 
lamp  was  consumed  by  the  fire  that 
burned  in  it."  So  far  back  as  1809,  he 
wrote  encouragement  to  Ebenezer  El- 
liott, saying,  "  Go  on,  and  you  will 
prosper."  The  footman,  "  honest  John 
Jones,"  and  the  milkmaid,  Mary  Colling, 
were  not  too  humble  or  insignificant  for 
his  helping  praise.  Both  had  that  which 
peers  coveted  at  his  hand  in  vain — laud- 
atory reviews  in  the  Quarterly  Jievieto; 
and  of  the  poems  of  each  he  was  the 
"  editor,"  to  the  profit  as  well  as  honor 
of  both.  When  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
gall — for,  as  he  somewhere  says,  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  diluting  his  ink  —  it 
was  to  assail  those  he  considered  equally 
the  foes  of  God  and  man.  The  impetus 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  "Letters  concerning 
Lord  Byron :" 

'*  The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is 
one  of  the  worst  offences  that  can  be  commit- 
ted against  the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a 
sin  to  the  consequences  of  which  no  limits  can 
be  assigned ;  and  those  consequences  no  after 
repentance  in  the  writer  can  counteract 
Whatever  remorse  of  conscience  he  may  feel 
when  his  hour  comes  (and  come  it  must)  will 
be  of  no  avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death- 
bed repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of  the 
thousands  that  are  sent  abroad ;  and  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he  the 
pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heaping 
up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumula- 
tion." 

Yes,  a  very  large  portion  of  his  busy, 
active,  and  hard-working  life  was  devot- 
ed to  the  cause  of  benevolence  —  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  advancement  of  his 
kind  in  knowledge,  virtue,  loyalty,  and 
piety.  It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  -  workiDg 
life;  yet  so  regular,  so  methodic,  so 
"  systematized,"  that  when  one  reviews 
his  habits,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the 
enormous  quantity  of  labor  he  "  got 
through."* 

It  was  to  this  regularity  the  world  is 


*  Some  idea  of  his  early  industry  in  Yer8e> 
making  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  1798 
he  burned  ten  thousand  verses,  preserved  about 
the  same  number,  and  put  aside  fifteen  thousand 
as  "  worthless,"  excluding  letters,  many  of  which 
were  written  in  rhyme.  "  Time  has  been  when 
I  have  written  fifty,  eighty,  one  hundred  lines 
before  breakfast,  and  1  remember  to  have  com- 
posed tfwelve  hundred  (many  of  them  tde  best  I 
ever  did  produce)  in  a  week." — Southejf  in  a  Litter 
to  MoTUgomery, 
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mainly  indebted  for  the  rich  and  abund- 
aut  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
"  Every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  allotted 
employment,"  his  son  tells  us,  and  he 
himself  describes  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way  from  early  morn  till  night.  He 
was  "  by  profession  a  man  of  letters  ;" 
and  though  he  found  ample  leisure  for 
home  duties,  for  the  domestic  charities 
that  dignify  and  sweeten  life,  he  had 
none  for  what  is  usually  called  pleasure. 
He  dared  not  be  idle ;  for  continual  and 
arduous  labor  only  could  bring  to  that 
borne  the  comforts  and  small  luxuries 
there  were  so  many  to  share  ;  not  alone 
of  his  own  immediate  family,  but  of  near 
and  dear  relatives,  whose  dependence 
was  mainly,  in  some  cases  solely,  upon 
the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

"  My  notions  of  competence,"  he 
writes,  "  do  not  exceed  £300  a  year." 
Earlier  than  that,  in  1808,  we  find  him 
rejoicing  that  the  "  £200  a  year  which  is 
necessary  for  my  expenditure  is  within 
my  reach."  In  that  year,  writing  to 
Cottle,  he  says  :  "  The  very  money  with 
which  I  bought  my  wedding  -  ring,  and 
paid  my  marriage  fees,  was  supplied  by 
you  ;"  and,  he  adds,  "  there  lives  not  the 
man  upon  earth  whom  I  remember  with 
more  gratitude,  or  more  affection." 

The  income  he  derived  from  his  post 
of  Poet  -  Laureate,  he  devoted  to  effect 
an  insurance  on  his  life.  Indeed,  at  no 
period  of  his  career  was  his  income  so 
large  as  that  of  a  first  -  class  banker's 
clerk  ;  yet  he  was  often  described  as 
"  rich,"  and  once,  at  least,  as  "  rolling  in 
riches  unworthily  obtained."*  He  was 
a  spendthrifl  only  in  books  —  the  tools 
without  which  he  could  do  no  work  : 
among  them  he  lived.  De  Quincey 
calls  his  library  "  his  wife  ;"   it  was,  at 

•  From  a  letter  (inedited)  to  Miss  Seward,  I 
qaote  the  following  passage :  "  Your  estimate  of 
the  value  of  my  copyrights  moved  me  to  a  dole- 
ful smile.  I  sold  the  copyright  of  *  Joan  of  Arc  * 
for  fifty  guineas  and  fifty  copies.  I  sold  the  edi- 
tion of  '  Thalaba '  for  £115,  and  the  edition  hangs 
on  hand.  The  fate  of 'Madoc' you  know.  No 
bookseller  would  give  me  £500,  nor  half  the  sum, 
for  the  best  poem  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
produce.  Constable  would  not  even  make  me  an 
offer  for  '  Kehama/  when,  in  return  to  his  over- 
ture (which  proved  to  relate  to  his  Review),  I 
asked  him,  through  Scott,  what  he  would  give 
for  it  It  is  only  Scott  who  can  get  his  thousands. 
He  has  got  the  goose.  My  swan's  eggs  are  not 
golden  ones.  Now  that  looks  like  a  sarcasm,  and 
u  belies  me  in  looking  so/' 


all  events,  there  his  time  was  spent. 
"  They  are  on  actual  service,"  he  writes. 
They  were  books,  not  for  show,  but  for 
use ;  acquired  by  degrees,  as  his  means 
enabled  him  to  procure  them  ;  gradually 
they  multiplied  till  they  numbered  four- 
teen thousand  volumes.  With  them  he 
dwelt,  "  living  in  the  past,"  and  "  con- 
versing with  the  dead."  In  one  of  his 
Colloquies  he  gives  a  few  interesting 
notes  as  to  the  sources  from  whence 
some  of  them  came  ;  from  monasteries 
and  colleges  that  had  been  ransacked, 
many  ;  from  the  old  book-stalls,  where 
he  hunted,  others  ;  while  some  were 
the  welcomed  gifts  of  cherished  friends. 
Again  they  have  been  dispersed;  but 
they  had  done  their  work.  "  Wherever 
they  go,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  not  one 
among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  com- 
fortably lodged,  or  more  highly  prized 
by  its  possessor."  Yes,  they  had  done 
their  work  ;  the  proof  is  this :  he  pub- 
lished nearly  one  hundred  volumes,  orig- 
inal and  edited,  and  upwards  of  two 
hundred  articles  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  and  other  reviews.  He  had^ 
as  one  of  his  friends  writes,  "  enjoyment 
in  all  books  whatsoever  that  were  not 
morally  tainted  or  absolutely  barren." 
He  read  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
saw  at  a  momentary  glance  over  a  page 
where  was  the  grain  and  where  the 
chaff. 

"  Here,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  possess  those 
gathered  treasures  of  time,  the  harvest 
of  so  many  generations,  laid  np  in  my 
garners ;  and  when  I  go  to  the  win- 
dows, there  is  the  lake,  and  there  the  cir- 
cle of  the  mountains,  and  the  illimitable 
sky!" 

The  pure  and  lofty — nay,  the  "  holy  " 
— character  of  Southey  may  be  judged 
from  his  works  ;  but  if  other  testimony 
be  needed,  there  is  ample  —  not  alone 
from  friends,  but  from  foes.  "  In  all  the 
relations  and  charities  of  private  life," 
writes  Hazlitt,  who  was  in  many  ways 
his  adversary,  "  he  is  correct,  exemplary, 
generous,  just."  William  Howitt — who 
takes  a  by  no  means  generous  view  of  his 
Works,  their  motives  and  their  uses — 
deposes  to  his  "  many  virtues  and  the 
peculiar  amiability  of  his  domestic  life." 
Lamb,  afler  his  unmeaning  quarrel  with 
him,  is  made  happy  by  the  tenderness 
with  which,  the  high  -  souled  Laureate 
sought  reconciliation  :  the  essayist  writ- 
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ing,  "  Think  of  me  as  of  a  dog  that 
went  mad  and  bit  you."  The  political 
bias  of  Thackeray  was  the  opposite  to 
that  of  Southey :  yet  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  author  of  "The  Four 
Georges  "  to  the  Poet  -  Laureate  of 
George  IV. :  "  An  English  worthy  ; 
doing  his  duty  for  fifty  noble  years  of 
labor ;  day  by  day  storing  up  learning  ; 
day  by  day  working  for  scant  wages  ; 
most  charitable  out  of  his  small  means ; 
bravely  faithful  to  the  calling  he  had 
chosen  ;  refusing  to  turn  from  his  path 
for  popular  praise  or  prince's  favor.  I 
hope  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  it 
is  sublime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy, 
its  honor,  its  affection." 

Let  us  honor  Thackeray  for  that  gen- 
erosity— "  thorough." 

I  offer  no  comments  on  either  the 
poetry  or  prose  of  Southey;  I  assume 
both  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  my 
readers.  Indeed,  generally  in  these 
"  Memories  "  I  adopt  that  plan.  Others 
have  shown,  and  others  may  yet  show, 
the  purity  of  his  style.  No  author,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  drank  more  exclusively 
from  "  the  pure  well  of  English  undefil- 
ed,"  and  no  student  of  "  English  "  can 
drink  from  a  better  source  than  the  writ- 
ings of  Southey.* 

That  he  had  many  and  bitter  foes  is 
certain.  No  doubt  they  disturbed  him 
much  ;  but  "  the  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence "  justified  his  repeated  declaration 
that  they  took  little  from  his  peace  and 
happiness,  and  affected  him  no  more 
than  a  pebble  could  a  stone  wall.  It  is, 
I  think,  Coleridge  who  says :  "  Future 
critics  will  have  to  record  that  quacks  in 


•  In  a  MS.  note  of  Lajtitia  Landon  concerning 
Sonthey,  I  find  this  remark:  "There  is  some- 
thing in  Southey's  genius  that  always  gives  me 
an  idea  of  the  Alhambra.  There  is  the  grand 
proportion  and  the  fantastic  ornament.  The  set- 
ting of  his  versos  is  like  a  rich  arabesque  •  it  is 
fretted  gold.  The  oriental  magnificence  of  his 
longer  poems — such  as  'Thalaba* — is  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his  mi- 
nor poems.  They  give  the  idea  of  innocent  yet 
intelligent  children,  yet  almost  startle  you  with 
the  depth  of  knowledge  that  a  simple  truth  may 
convey."  Some  one  said  of  his  "  style/*  it  was 
*'  proper  words  in  proper  places.'* 

Thus  Lamb  writes  to  Southey :  "  The  antiqua- 
rian spirit  strong  in  you,  and  gracefully  blending 
even  with  the  religious,  may  have  been  sown  in 
you  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality  " 
— ^the  dim  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the  old  abbey  at 
Westminster. 


education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks 
in  criticism  were  his  only  enemies." 

The  earliest  testimony  to  his  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  is  that  of  the  pub- 
lisher Cottle ;  yet  this  of  Coleridge  may 
have  been  even  earlier :  "  It  is  Southey's 
almost  unexampled  felicity  to  possess  the 
best  gifts  of  talents  and  genius,  free  from 
all  their  characteristic  defects."  He  de- 
poses also  to  the  poet's  matchless  indus- 
try and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits,  and 
the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pur- 
suits ;  to  the  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  which  might  be  envied 
even  by  the  mere  man  of  business ;  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  bis  manners ;  the 
spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  bis 
spirits.  As  ''son,  brother,  hnsband, 
father,  master,  friend,  he  moves  with 
firm  yet  light  steps;  alike  unostenta- 
tious and  alike  exemplary ;"  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Southey,  of  a  later  date, 
he  writes,  "  God  knows  my  heart.  I  am 
delighted  to  feel  you  as  suplerior  to  me 
in  genius  as  in  virtue." 

I  might  quote  such  testimonies  in 
abundance,  but  another  will  suffice.  It 
is  that  of  one  who  knew  bim  as  intimate- 
ly, and  had  studied  him  as  closely,  as  his 
friend  Coleridge — the  poet  Wordsworth. 
These  lines,  written  after  Southey's 
death,  are  inscribed  on  his  monument: 

"  Whether  he  traced  historic  troth  with  zeal 
For  the  State's  guidance  or  the  Church's 

weal, 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art, 
Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
Or  judgment  sanctioned  in  the  Patriot's 

mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind, 
Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human 

breast 
Could  private  feelings  meet  for  holier  rest'* 

I  may  add,  perhaps,  that  of  one  other 
dear  friend  and  true  lover — the  author 
of  "Philip  Van  Artevelde" : 

"  That  heart,  the  simplest,  gentlest,  kindliest, 

best. 
Where  truth  and  manly  tenderness  are  met, 
With  faith  and  heavenward  hope,  the  suns 

that  never  set" 

The  earliest  description  of  his  person 
is  that  of  his  friend,  the  Bristol  pablisher, 
Cottle.  The  youth,  as  he  pictures  him, 
was  "  tall,  dignified,  an  eye  piercing ;  a 
countenance  full  of  genms,  kindlbess, 
and  innocence  ^  possessing  great  suavity 
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of  manners."  *  His  height  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches.  "  His  forehead  was  very 
broad ;  his  complexion  rather  dark ;  the 
eyebrows  large  and  arched ;  the  eye  well 
shaped,  and  dark  brown ;  the  mouth  some- 
what prominent,  muscular,  and  very  va- 
riously expressive ;  the  '  chin  small  in 
proportion  to  the  upper  features  of  the 
face."  So  writes  his  son,  who  adds  that 
"  many  thought  him  a  handsomer  man 
in  age  than  in  youth,"  when  his  hair  had 
become  white,  continuing  abundant,  and 
flowing  in,  thick  curls  over  his  brow. 
Byron,  who  saw  him  but  twice — once  at 
Holland  House,  and  once  at  one  of 
Rogers'  breakfasts — says, "  To  have  that 
man's  head  and  shoulders,  I  would  al- 
most have  written  his  sapphics."  That 
was  in  1813,  when  Southey  was  in  his 
prime,  t  Hazlitt  thus  pictures  him : 
"Southey,  as  I  remember  him,  had  a 

•  There  is  a  portrait  of  Southey  engraved  in 
CottUt  Reminiscences,  picturing  him  with  long 
hair,  "  curling  beautifully,"  the  hair  which  he  de- 
clined to  submit  to  the  shears  and  powder  of  the 
barber  at  Oxford,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
latter. 

f  A  pleasant  rambling  epistle,  in  rhyme,  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  published  by  Allan  in  the 
Anniversary^  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  treats 
of  the  various  portraits  tliat  had  been  painted  of 
him.     Of  most  of  them  he  complained — 

"  They 
^  Who  put  one*s  Dame,  for  public  sale,  beneath 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike, 
Are  our  worst  libellers." 

He  showed  to  Allan  such  an  array  of  "  villainous 
visages"  as  would  suffice  to  make  him,  in  "mere 
shame,"  take  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  himself. 
First,  was  "  a  dainty  gentleman,"  with  sleepy  eyes, 
half  closed,  •*  saucy  and  sentimental ; "  next,  "  a 
jovial  landlord,"  whose  cheeks  had  been  engrained 
by  many  a  pipe  of  Porto's  vintage ;  next^a  leaden- 
visaged  specimen  of  one  in  the  evangelical  line ; 
next,  one  sent  from  Germany  by  the  Brothers 
Schumann ;  he  wished  them  no  worse  misfortune 
for  their  recompense, 

"  Than  to  fall  in  with  such  a  cutthroat  face 
In  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald." 

He  owned  "  Sir  Smug,"  and  recognized  the  like- 
ness when  " at  the  looking-glass"  he  stood  "  with 
razor-weaponed  hand:"  but  next  saw  himself  so 
pictured  as  if  on  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  when 

"  That  he  is  RuUty 
No  Judge  or  jury  could  have  half  a  doubt." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  "complaints" 
he  was  often  "  well  and  truly  "  painted.  The  best 
portrait  of  him,  probably,  is  that  by  Lawrence, 
which  has  been  often  engraved. 


hectic  flash  upon  his  cheek,  a  roving  fire 
in  his  eye,  a  falcon  glance,  a  look  at  once 
aspiring  and  dejected."  Other  authors 
write  of  him  in  similar  terms — all  de- 
scribing him  as  of  refined  yet  manly 
beauty  of  person. 

To  his  habits  I  have  made  some  ref- 
erence. Cottle  says  of  him  when  a 
youth:  "His  regular  habits  scarcely 
rendered  it  a  virtue  in  him  never  to  fail 
in  an  engagement."  Thus  wrote  De 
Quincey  long  afterwards:  "So  pru- 
dently regular  was  Southey  in  all  his 
habits,  that  all  letters  were  answered  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  brought 
them."  "  Study,"  Hazlitt  says,  "  serves 
him  for  business,  exercise,  recreation." 
Not  quite  so,  for  he  was  a  good  walker, 
"  walking  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch."  It 
was  thus  he  made  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  mountains  and  lakes,  but  with  the 
^hills,  and  dales,  and  crags,  and  streams 
of  the  wild  district  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  did  not  often,  as  Wordsworth  did, 
sound  their  praises  in  verse,  but  he  had 
as  full  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature — the  more  so  because 
he  ever  looked  from  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God. 

His  manner  seemed  to  me  to  be  pecul- 
iarly gentle.  William  Hazlitt  has  com- 
plained that  "  there  was  an  air  of  conde- 
scension in  his  civility."  To  him,  perhapp, 
there  was,  for  he  neither  respected  the 
writer,  nor  liked  the  man ;  but  De  Quincy 
also  writes :  "  There  was  an  air  of  re- 
serve and  distance  about  hiin — the  re- 
serve of  a  lofty,  self-respecting  mind — 
perhaps  a  little  too  freezmg,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  were  not  among 
the  corps  of  his  ancient  fireside  friends." 
But  he  adds:  "For  honor  the  most 
delicate,  for  integrity  the  firmest,  and  for 
generosity  within  the  limits  of  prudence, 
Southey  cannot  well  have  a  superior." 
He  writes  also  "  of  his  health  so  regular, 
and  cheerfulness  so  uniformly  serene ; " 
and  adds  that,  "his  golden  equanimity 
was  bound  up  in  a  three-fold  chain — in  a 
conscience  clear  of  offence,  in  the  recur- 
ring enjoyments  from  his  honorable  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
parental  affections." 

(concluded  in  tub  next  number.) 
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The  Shilling  Hagasine. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  COLISEUM. 

•  I  HAVE  been  a  wanderer  all  my  life,  a 
truly  migratory  bird,  and,  as  such,  have 
had  an  instinctive  conviction  that  a  con- 
stant residence  in  the  same  spot  is  not 
only  unpleasant  but  unnatural.  Added 
to  this,  I  believe  I  have  a  spice  of  what 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  upper-bohe- 
mianisra  in  my  nature;  that  is  to  say, 
although  I  am  no  musician,  I  am  devoted 
to  music  and  its  followers;  no  author, 
no  poet,  yet  do  I  number  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  many  of  the 
most  notable  names  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature ;  no  actor,  but  again  the  green- 
rooms and  coulisses  of  many  of  the  first 
theatres  and  opera-houses  in  Eui'ope  and 
America  are  as  familiar  ground  to  me  as 
the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall  in  the  month 
of  May.  I  never  drew  a  line  with  a 
pencil  or  brush  in  my  life,  yet  at  home 
and  abroad  I  have  watched  in  the  paint- 
ers' studios  with  the  greatest  interest 
the  progress  of  many  of  the  finest  pict- 
ures that  have  delighted  multitudes  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  I  may 
say  it  of  myself,  I  have  been  tolerated 
in  this  sort  of  society,  possibly  from  a 
natural  appreciativeness  and  love  of  the 
arts,  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  a  certain 
bonhomie  and  geniality  of  disposition, 
which  is  surely  a  passport  to  some  ex- 
tent among  those  who  ^ain  their  living 
by  the  exercise  of  their  lancy  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Had  it  not  been  my  misfortune  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  considei-able  inde- 
pendence, it  is'  possible  I  might  have 
made  some  figure  in  the  world  in  one  of 
the  walks  of  art  it  has  been  the  delight 
of  my  life  to  watch  and  be  associated 
with. 

After  this  slight  hint  at  my  tastes  and 
proclivities,  it  will  not  be  considered  a 
very  extraordinary  thing  that  in  the 
early  spring  of  18 —  I  should  have  found 
myself  in  Rome.  I  had  been  during  the 
winter  revelling  for  about  the  twentieth 
time  in  all  the  glorious  and  picturesque 
antiquities  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  my 
migratory  disposition  had  given  sun- 
dry warnings  that  I  might  soon  spread 
my  wings,  and  travel,  more  or  less  slow- 
ly, northwards.  Indeed,  warm  weather 
was  beginning  to  set  in,  and  the  nights 
were  frequently  becoming  truly  Italian, 


and  the  last  I  had  intended  to  spend  in 
my  present  locality  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  lovely  we  had  had  that  year. 

I  had  been  making  some  small  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  my  departure 
on  the  morrow ;  I  had  also  made  a  slight 
change  in  my  rfttire  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness, for  although  nearly  nine  o'clock, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  April,  it  was 
yet  quite  sultry.  I  was  enjoying  to  the 
utmost  a  cigar  at  ray  open  window, 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
listening  to  the  hum  and  stir  of  life 
ai'ound,  with  the  cool,  silvery  trickling 
of  the  fountains  rising  iibove  all,  when 
my  mind  ^  went  back  to  past  ages,  to  a 
time  when  the  only  shows  which  could 
divert  a  Roman  populace  were  the  dead- 
ly struggles  for  life  between  Roman  he- 
roes ;  and  I  thought  of  the  mighty  rains 
of  the  Coliseum,  and  how  grandly  the 
moon,  then  rising,  would  light  up  its 
soaring  arches. 

Acting,  as  usual,  upon  impulse,  I  de- 
termined on  the  instant  to  stroll  off  and 
pay  a  parting  visit  to  them  under  so 
favorable  an  aspect.  So,  putting  on  my 
hat,  I  descended  the  staircase  of  the  pa- 
latial abode  in  which  my  apartments 
were;  and  after  threading  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  modern  city,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  Via  Alessandria ;  on  leaving 
which  my  way  lay  through  a  green  lane, 
where  relics  of  the  past,  half  buried  un- 
der the  turf  on  either  side,  met  me  at 
every  step,  and  which  made  me  think 
how  often,  perhaps,  along  the  path  I  was 
even  now  treading,  had  rushed  the  Ro- 
man multitude,  eagerly  pressing  forward 
to  enjoy  their  "  butcher's "  holiday ! 
But  the  image  of  imperial  Rome  in  all 
her  pomp  vanished  away  when,  having 
reached  the  termination  of  the  lane,  the 
ruins  in  their  full  beauty  rose  before  me, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  few  moments 
standing  alone  in  the  vast  arena  of  the 
Coliseum. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  does  the 
adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  require 
that  I  should  attempt  to  describe  a 
8(!ene  so  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome. 
Viewed  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  then  presented  to  me,  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  the  city  affords,  and 
one  whish  has  been  most  ably  described 
in  many  works  of  history  and  fiction. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  place,  which  bat  for  the 
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fact  that  tbe  Bc^nan  season  was  near  its 
dose  would  probably  not  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  lull  moon  would  have  been 
sure  to  attract  groups  of  tourists  to  the 
spot.  I  wandered  about  in  a  dreamy 
kind  of  mood  for  some  time,  and  I  then 
seated  myself  in  a  niche  of  shadow,  as  I 
might  have  done  in  a  painter's  studio, 
the  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  burst  of  light 
which  fell  upon  the  picture  before  me. 

I  can  hardly  say  how  long  I  had  re- 
mained there,  nor  whither  my  thoughts 
had  led  me,  as  I  sat  contemplating  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  notic- 
ing with. what  tenderness  the  moon  shed 
her  kind  rays  alike  over  the  divers  symbols 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  faith  which  lay 
mingled  together  around  me,  when  I  be- 
came conscious  of  approaching  footsteps 
breaking  upon  the  peaceful  stillness, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  undisturb- 
ed save  by  the  occasional  humming  of 
the  night  insects.  Looking  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  the  sound  came,  I  saw 
emerging  from  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
opposite  arches  a  tall,  dark  figure.  At 
^•st  I  could  hardly  discefn  whether  it 
was  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman  ;  but 
on  its  drawing  nearer,  and  coming  into 
one  of  the  broadest  patches  of  moonlight, 
I  discovered  it  was  a  sacristan  or  lay 
brother  belonging  to  one  of  the  monastic 
ordei*8.  His  head  was  enveloped  in  his 
cowl,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  I  could 
but  observe,  with  a  painter's  eye,  of 
what  great  advantage,  pictorially  speak- 
ing, this  dark  figure  was  to  the  scene. 
As  I  have  before  hinted,  although  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  foreign  travel,  I 
had  never  quite  got  rid  of  the  natural 
suspicion  invariably  entertained  by  all 
Englishmen  towards  strangers  of  every 
degree.  I  was  perhaps  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  direct  working  of  this  feel- 
ing ;  but  probably  to  it  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  impulse  which  instantly  induced 
me  to  show  myself;  and,  coming  out 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  shadow,  I  pass- 
ed slowly  within  speaking  distance  of 
him,  and  we  mutually  acknowledged 
each  other's  presence  by  a  "  Buona  notte, 
Signer."  Soon  after  we  again  met,  and 
he  made  some  commonplace  observation 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  night,  to  which 
I  responded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  civilly  chatting  together. 

I  speedily  found  from  his  conversation, 
and  his  remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  the 


place,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  educa- 
tion was  very  superior  to  that  generally 
pQSsessed  by  those  occupying  the  posi-  * 
tion  in  life  indicated  by  his  dress  and 
apearance.  We  conversed  long,  and, 
finally,  with  enthusiasm  —  a  discussion 
having  arisen  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
gladiatorial  combats  were  given  up.  My 
companion  maintained  that  a  close  was 
put  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  contended  that 
they  had  ceased  under  Constantine,  more 
than  fifty  years  earlier,  and  quoted,  as  I 
deemed  correctly,  several  contemporary  - 
authorities  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
Again  he  declared  that  Muratori,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  Italian  annalists,  had 
fixed  the  date  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  a.d.  423. 

*'  If  that  be  the  case,"  I  replied,  "  then 
you  are  right,  most  undoubtedly,  and  I 
am  wrong ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that 
Muratori  has  made  this  statement." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  soon  convince  you  ot 
that  fact,  for  it  is  only  this  evening  that 
I  met  with  the  passage.  Moreover,  sin- 
gularly enough,  I  have  the  volume  with 
me,  and,"  he  continued,  drawing  forth  a 
small  book  from  the  pocket  of  his  robe, 
"I  believe  the  light  is  strong  enough 
for  you  to  read  for  yourself  that  which  I 
assert  to  be  the  case ;  see  here."  lie 
went  on,  turning  over  a  page  :  "  If  we 
sit  on  this  column  we  shall  have  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  right  angles  with 
our  leaf." 

Saying  this,  he  sat  down  m  the  place 
he  indicated.  In  my  excftement — for  I 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  all  such  mat- 
ters— I  leaned  or  crouched  down  close 
over  him,  the  better  to  see  the  words. 
Sure  enough  it  was  as  he  had  stated,  for 
the  moonlight  was  so  powerful  that  I 
could  plainly  read  the  passage  to  'which 
he  had  alluded. 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  he  held 
the  book  in  his  left  hand,  while  I  bent 
over  him  from  the  other  side,  and  thus 
his  right  hand  was  left  free,  and  close  to 
my  side.  A  few  more  words  passed, 
and  at  last  I  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
had  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  He 
rose  rather  abruptly,  and  good  hum ored- 
ly  added  that,  having  convinced  me  of 
my  mistake,  he  must  wish  me  good- 
night ;  and  with  a  courteous  yet  some- 
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what  hurried  salutation,  passed  on,  say- 
ing he  supposed  I  was  not  yet  inclined 
to  return  home.  I  had  given  no  cause 
for  him  to  imagine  this,  and  it  struck 
me  as  strange  that,  after  our  friendly 
conversation,  he  should  apparently  so 
suddenly  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  com- 
pany. 

His  departing  footsteps  were  still 
echoing  through  the  ruins,  when  I 
thought  possibly  it  was  time  to  be  turn- 
ing homewards.  Instinctively  I  put  ray 
hand  to  my  waistcoat  pocket,  with  the 
intention  of  looking  at  the  hour,  when, 
lo !  my  watch  was  gone !  "  By  Jove  I" 
I  exclaimed,  "  that  scoundrel  must  have 
been  a  pickpocket,  and  this  is  a  new  dis- 
guise and  dodge  for  easing  the  tourist 
of  his  superfluous  property !"  Straight 
upon  the  impulse  after  him  I  flew.  I 
could  yet  hear  his  quickening  footsteps 
in  the  distance.  Very  soon  I  had  him 
in  sight,  and  in  two  minutes  more  by 
the  throat,  half-choking  him,  as  I  said  : 
"  You  thief,  you  have  stolen  my  watch  !" 
He  protested,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  remonstrated  with  me  against  my 
violence.  I  took  no  heed  of  this,  but 
instantly  commenced  turning  his  pockets 
inside  out ;  and  sure  enough,  in  another 
instant  I  had  abstracted  from  the  breast 
of  his  cassock  the  missing  treasure.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  palpably  enough,  my  own 
large,  old-fashioned  silver  repeater,  with- 
out chain,  ribbon,  or  any  appendages, 
carried  loose  in  the  pocket,  as  was  my 
custom.  Half- shaking  the  life  out  of 
him,  I  poured  .forth  a  whole  volley  of 
abuse,  telling  Inm  he  might  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  that  I  did  not  at  once 
march  him  off  to  the  authorities ;  for, 
remembering  I  was  leaving  Rome  the 
next  morning,  I  thought  it  better  to  in- 
flict a  little  personal  chastisement  than 
delay  my  departure  to  an  unknown  ex- 
tent, by  seeking  the  dilatory  assistance 
of  a  papal  court  of  justice.  The  fellow 
vainly  attempted  to  cry  for  aid,  but  my 
grip  was  so  strong  upon  him  that  he, 
being  a  rather  elderly  and  wheezy  man, 
could  only  give  vent  to  a  few  groaning 
and  squeaking  ejaculations.  With  one 
final  outburst  of  wrath,  I  flung  him 
headlong  upon  the  ground.  Boiling 
with  rage  and  indignation,  I  strode 
away  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of 
the  city. 


All  is  quiet  as  I  regain  the  streets,  and 
the  French  sentries  at  the  different  points 
of  guard  are  the  only  people  astir.  I 
reach  ray  hotel,  congratulating  myself 
upon  the  presence  of  mind  I  have  dis- 
played, and  the  courage  and  off-hand 
raanner  by  which  I  have  recovered  my 
property,  and  inflicted  speedy  justice  on 
the  criminal.  I  ascend  the  staircase  to 
my  apartments,  now  in  complete  dark- 
ness. I  enter  in  rather  a  perturbed  state ; 
I  am  some  little  time  before  I  can  man- 
age to  find  the  matches ;  at  last  I  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  box  containing  them,  I 
strike  a  light,  and  as  it  blazes  into  a 
flame,  and  lights  up  the  room,  the  first 
thing  it  shows  me,  to  my  utter  conster- 
nation, is  my  watch  lying  upon  the  table  I 

The  conflicting  feelings  that  then  rush- 
ed into  my  mind  can  be  easily  imagined. 
Here  was  I,  nothmg  short  of  a  highway- 
man, having  robbed  and  most  unmerci- 
fully beaten  a  civil  and  unoffending  man. 
There  was  his  property,  sure  enough,  in 
my  possession  ;  the  two  watches  stai-ed 
rae  ra  the  fac5 — not  much  alike  on  con^ 
parison,  except  in  size,  and  that  they 
were  both  silver,  and  with  the  strange 
coincidence  that  they  had  no  appendages 
of  any  kind.  I  had  been  guilty  of  the 
very  crime  against  the  very  person  whom 
I  had  just  accused  of  committing  the 
same  outrage  upon  myself  I  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Of  course  I  could  easily 
explain  the  mistake,  and  make  the  poor 
fellow  ample  compensation  for  the  wrong 
I  had  done  him  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I 
might  be  apprehended,  as  it  were,  red- 
handed.  Worse  than  this,  I  had  made 
my  arrangements  to  depart  by  six  the 
next  morning,  and  my  place  was  already 
booked  in  the  diligence  for  Civita  Veo- 
chia. 

I  dare  not  go,  for  if  I  were  discovered 
apparently  taking  flight,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  prove  that  my  escape  was 
not  intentional.  Further,  what  was  I  to 
do  with  the  stolen  property  ?  All  these 
contingencies  went  with  a  whirl  through 
my  brain.  The  plain  truth  of  coarse 
was,  that  when  I  had  changed  my  dress 
just  before  going  out,  I  had  simply  omit- 
ted to  replace  my  watch  in  the  fresh 
waistcoat  I  had  put  on,  and  the  sadden 
departure  of  the  sacristan  af^er  oar  argu- 
ment, which  I  had  remarked  with  saspi- 
cion,  was  merely  accidentaL    There  was 
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but  one  thing  for  it — my  departure  must 
be  deferred ;  and  as  soon  as  daylight- 
would  permit,  I  must  go  to  our  consul 
and  place  the  stolen  property,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
in  his  hands.  This  of  course  I  did,  and 
the  matter  was  eventually  made  straight 
by  an  ample  bonus  and  apology  to  my 
poor  victim.  The  consequences  to  my- 
self entailed  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  postponement  of  my  journey  for  a 
few  days.  This  was  counterbalanced, 
possibly,  by  the  lesson  learned,  of  the 
loily  01  giving  way  to  undue  impetu- 
osity, and  the  injustice  of  the  suspicion 
which  my  countrymen  are  too  ready  to 
•attach  to  all  people  whom  they  do  not 
know,  especially  foreigners,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  great  many  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  other  nations  in  their  estimate 
of  English  character. 


Popular  Science  Bevieir. 

BALLOON  ASCENTS,  AND  THEIR  SCIEN- 
TIFIC IMPORTANCE, 

BT  JAMKS  GLAISHER,   F.B.8.,   PRESIDENT   OP  THE 
MIOBOBCOPIOAL  800IETT,   ETC.,    ETC. 

'  Seventeen  years  before  Gay-Lussac 
made  his  balloon  ascent  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  M.  De  Saussure,  of  Ge- 
neva, performed  his  memorable  journey 
of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  succeeded  in  making  observa- 
tions at  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet  and  upwards ;  an  achievement  which 
had  been  the  desire  of  his  life.  This  was 
in  the  year  1787,  four  years  after  the  first 
ascent  of  a  hydrogen-gas  balloon  with 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert,  from  Paris. 
The  weather  was  favorable,  the  snow 
was  compact  and  hard.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  De  Saussure,  his  servant,  and 
eighteen  guides.  There  was  no  difficulty 
or  danger  in  the  early  part  of  the  ascent, 
their  footsteps  being  either  on  the  grass 
or  the  rock  itself.  After  six  hours'  in- 
cessant climbing  the  party  found  them- 
selves six  thousand  feet  above  the  village 
of  Chamouni,  from  which  they  had  start- 
ed, and  nine  thousand  ^ve  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height 
De  Saussnre  and  his  party  prepared  to 
encamp,  and  to  pass  the  first  night.  They 
slept  under  a  tent  on  the  edge  of  the 
New  Seeies— VoL  III.,  No.  4. 


glacier  of  the  Montague  de  la  C6te.  By 
next  day  at  noon  they  were  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  perpetual  frost ;  and  aft- 
er eight  hours'  climbing  on  the  second 
day,  they  were  thirteen  thousand  uiree 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  having  made 
less  than  four  thousand  feet  of  vertical 
height  during  the  entire  day.  Here  they 
passed  the  second  night.  The  guides  had 
to  dig  out  the  snow  for  their  lodging. 
Into  the  hollow  thus  made  some  straw 
was  thrown,  and  across  it  a  tent  was 
stretched.  Their  water  was  frozen ;  but 
they  were  furnished  with  a  small  char- 
coal brazier  to  melt  snow,  which,  for 
^wenty  persons,  |)roved  insufficient. 

The  cold  next  morning  was  excessive ; 
but  before  they  could  again  depart  on 
their  toilsome  journey,  they  had  to  melt 
snow  for  their  breakfast  and  to  serve  on 
their  journey  to  come. 

On  starting  on  this  the  third  day,  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  affected  their  lungs, 
an  inconvenience  increasing  step  by  step. 
But  little  advantage  was  found  by  fre- 
quent prolonged  rests,  made  in  the  hope 
of  recruiting  their  strength;  at  every 
dozen  steps  they  were  again  compelled 
to  halt  to  recover  breath  ;  and  thus  toil- 
ing at  last  the  summit  was  reached. 

On  arrival  here,  the  keenest  impres- 
sion was  one  of  joy  at  the  cessation  of 
labor  and  great  anxiety ;  for  the  pro- 
longed struggle,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  this  victory  had  cost,  says 
De  Saussure,  produced  rather  a  feeling 
of  irritation,  and  he  stamped  his  foot,  he 
says,  more  with  a  sensation  of  anger  than 
pleasure.  His  object  was  not  only  to 
reach  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  but 
to  make  such  observations  and  experi- 
ments there  as  would  alone  give  any 
value  to  the  enterprise,  and  he  began  to 
be  afraid  lest  he  should  fail  in  his  inten- 
tions in  this  respect.  He  had  already 
found  out,  even  at  a  much  lower  eleva- 
tion, that  every  careful  observation  in 
such  an  attenuated  atmosphere  was  fa- 
tiguing, on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  breath  while  thus  engaged  ; 
and  as  the  tenuity  of  the  air  at  this  ele- 
vation necessitated  increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  this  suspended  breathing 
caused  De  Saussure  a  sensible  feeling  cf 
uneasiness,  and  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  rest  and  pant  after  each  careful 
observation,  as  after  having  mounted 
one  of  the  steepest  slopes. 
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Four  hours  were  thus  spent  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  three  hours  and  a 
half  being  devoted  to  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  summit,  when  the 
party  began  to  descend.  They  passed 
the  night  (the  third  since  they  left  Cha- 
ftiouni)  on  Les  Mulcts,  and  De  Saussure 
writes : 

"  At  the  moment  of  my  reaching  the  sum- 
mit I  did  not  feel  satisfied;  I  was  less  so  when 
I  left  it.  I  only  reflected  then  on  what  I  had 
not  done.  But,  14  the  stillness  of  the  nisht, 
after  having  recovered  from  my  fatigue,  when 
I  went  over  the  observations  I  had  made,  I 
enjoyed  a  true  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.** 

The  simple  narrative  of  this  eminei^ 
man  is  throughout  a  commentary  upon 
the  use  of  a  balloon  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  ascent — the  one  great 
fact  of  De  Saussure's  life,  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  wish  of  twenty -seven 
years — to  what  did  it  tend?  Of  what 
value  to  science  is  one  isolated  day's  ex- 
perience? What  can  a  single  set  of 
observations  amount  to,  except  to  ap- 
pease curiosity  ?  Up  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, all  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
state  of  the  upper  atmosphere  was  based 
upon  the  observations  which  for  ages 
had  been  made  on  mountain  sides,  yield- 
ing results  always  differing  from  each 
other;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  bal- 
loon, we  had  no  means  of  ascending  into 
the  air  at  all  to  test  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  apart  from  the  terrestrial 
influences  and  the  inevitable  labor  of  as- 
cending the  mountain's  side.  The  results 
thus  found  were  of  necessity  disconnect- 
ed ;  for  the  time  occupied  between  one 
elevation  and  reaching  another  was  so 
great  that  the  two  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  very  loosely  related. 

When,  therefore,  the  first  balloon  as- 
cent was  made  with  human  beings,  who 
recorded  the  history  of  their  sensations 
and  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at 
various  elevations  as  the  natural  inci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  their  voyage, 
a  practical  application  of  the  balloon  to 
the  purposes  of  those  aerial  researches 
of  De  Saussure  was  thus  spontaneously 
suggested. 

Seventeen  years,  however,  passed  be- 
fore Gay-Lussao  solicited  the  French 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  balloon 
in  which  he  ascended  to  the  height  of 
twenty-three  thousand  feet.    Very  great 


were  the  expectations,  and  much  dis- 
appointment followed  this  memorable 
journey. 

Account  had  not  been  taken  of  the 
want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  instruments, 
and  that  the  balloon  would  be  constantly 
moving,  so  that  readings  taken  at  one 
elevation  really  belonged  to  another, 
either  much  below  or  much  above,  ac- 
cording as  the  balloon  was  ascending  or 
descending,  through  that  space  of  time 
required  for  the  instruments  to  take  up 
true  readings.  When  far  more  sensi- 
tive and  accurate  instruments  were  con- 
structed, by  modern  opticians,  a  desire 
again  arose  to  ascend  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  British  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Col- 
onel Sykes,  M.P.,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  Dr,  Lloyd,  Ad- 
miral Fitz-Roy,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Gassiot,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  Tyndal,  and  myself,  for  carrying  out 
these  experiments  ;  and  it  is  under  this 
committee  the  experiments  have  been 
made. 

Elevations  by  means  of  the  balloon 
are  gained  so  easily,  and  without  fa- 
tigue, that  an  observer,  thus  situated  at 
different  heights,  separated  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  and  quite  free 
from  any  unpleasant  sensation  till  he 
passes  beyond  three  miles,  is  by  far  bet- 
ter situated  than  the  Alpine  traveller. 
He  can  prove  the  history  of  physio- 
logical sensations,  and  best  pursue  phys- 
ical researches  generally,  in  this  case 
he  travels  free  from  the  effects  of  mus- 
cular exertion,  which  makes  fatigue  so 
formidable  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  and,  apart  from  all  ter- 
restrial influence,  can  investigate  theti^e 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  with  in- 
struments complete,  carefully  arranged, 
and  always  ready  for  use;  advantages 
which  speak  for  themselves.  He  can 
also  repeat  to-morrow  that  which  he  has 
done  to-day,  and  successively  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  speak  of 
the  subjects  of  research  ^j  means  of 
balloons  with  which  I  was  charged. 

The  first  in  importance  was  the  con- 
firming or  otherwise  the  result  obtained 
from  the  observations  on  mountain  sides 
on  the  decline  of  temperature  with  in- 
crease of  elevation — ^namelyi  the  lower- 
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ing  of  temperature  ofthe  air  1^  for  every 
increase  of  elevation  of  three  hundred 
feet. 

•  The  next  in  order  of  importance  was 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  water 
in  the  air,  in  the  invisible  shape  of  va- 
por, near  the  earth,  near  clouds  (but 
below  them),  in  different  kinds  of  clouds, 
and  at  high  elevations  above  the  clouds. 
These  determinations  to  be  made  by  the 
use  of  different  instruments — namely,  by 
Daniel's  hygrometer,  Regnault's  con- 
densing hygron^eters,  by  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometers,  as  ordinarily  used, 
as  well  as  when  under  the  influence  of 
an  aspirator,  so  that  considerable  vol- 
umes of  air  could  be  made  to  pass  over 
both  their  bulbs  at  pleasure. 

To  compare  the  results  thus  found  to- 
gether :  firstly,  to  determine  whether 
Daniel's  or  Regnault's  hygrometer  were 
the  better  instrument ;  secondly,  to  com- 
pare the  results  as  found  by  the  use  of 
the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  as 
in  common  use,  with  those  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  aspirator  ;  thirdly,  to  deter- 
mine what  confidence  could  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer at  high  elevations,  but  particu- 
larly up  to  those  heights  where  man 
may  be  resident,  or  where  troops  may 
be  located,  in  the  highlands  and  plains 
in  India. 

To  determine  the  effects  which  the 
Bun  produces  upon  delicate  thermom- 
eters, exposed  to  its  full  influence,  at 
different  heights,  in  excess  above  the 
readings  of  equally  delicate  thermom- 
eters protected  from  the  direct  beams 
from  the  sun ;  and  also  the  effect  the 
Bun  exercises  on  the  readings  of  Her- 
Bchel's  actinometer,  at  diflerent  heights, 
when  fully  exposed  to  his  rays  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  in  comparison  with  the 
increase  of  readings  in  the  same  interval 
of  time  when  on  the  ground. 

To  determine  whether  the  solar  spec- 
trum, when  viewed  from  the  earth,  and 
when  examined  far  above  the  earth,  ex- 
hibited any  difference ;  whether  there 
were  more  or  less  black  lines  crossing  it; 
whether  these  lines  were  better  defined 
or  not;  and  whether,  towards  sunset, 
there  was  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  lines. 

To  compare  the  readings  of  mercurial 
barometers  and  aneroid  baronieters  to- 
gether. 


To  determine  the  electric  state  of  the 
air. 

To  determine  the  oxygenic  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  by^  means  of  ozone 
papers. 

To  determine  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netism. 

To  collect  air  at  different  elevations: 

To  note  the  kinds  of  clouds;  their 
heights  at  their  lower  and  upper  sur- 
faces ;  their  density,  etc. 

To  collect  information  about  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere. 

To  make  observations  on  sound. 

To  make  physiological  observations. 

To  note  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
general. 

To  attain  these  objects,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  think  well  in  respect  to  the  kind 
and  character  of  the  instruments  to  be 
used,  as  well  as  to  their  arrangement 
for  use. 

The  instruments,  of  necessity,  must  be 
of  extreme  accuracy  and  delicacy  ;  and 
upon  their  convenient  arrangement,  in 
so  confined  a  space  as  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon, a  great  deal  was  dependent.  The 
kind  of  instruments  used,  and  their  ar- 
rangement in  the  car  of  a  balloon  are 
shown  in  Plate  XVI.,  as  prepared  for 
observation.* 

Near  one  end  of  the  car  was  placed  a 
board  or  table,  the  extremities  of  which 
rested  on  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  were 
tied  to  it.  Upon  this  board  were  placed 
suitable  frameworks  to  carry  the  several 
instruments,  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
Plate.  At  the  extreme  left  hand  (1)  is 
shown  a  blackened  -  bulb  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  in  a  vacuum  tube;  just 
above  it  (2)  is  placed  a  very  delicate 
blackened  -  bulb  thermometer  —  both 
these  instruments  were  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  ;  at  (3)  and  (4)  were 
placed  delicate  dry  and  wet  -  bulb  ther- 
mometers ;  these  instruments  were  cov- 
ered with  double  highly-polished  silver 
cAps,  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
open  both^at  top  and  bottom;  that  for 
the  dry-bulb  is  shown  at  (6),  being  re- 
moved to  show  the  forms  of  the  bulbs 
of  these  thermometers ;  that  for  the  wet 
bulb  is  placed  in  situ.  At  times,  addi- 
tional protection  was  applied  to  these  in- 


*  We  regret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  the  dia- 
gram given  here  for  illustration.  Still  the  paper  is 
intel%ible  without  it,  and  highly  yaluable.—£D. 
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struments.  From  the  wet -bulb  (4)  the 
conducting  thread  is  Been  passing  from 
the  muslin  covering  the  wet-bulb  beneath 
the  silver  cone  to  the  water  vessel  (6), 
from  which  water  was  conveyed  to  the 
wet -bulb  thermometer.  The  next  in- 
struments in  order  are  a  similar  pair  of 
dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  (1  and 
8)  ;  these  were  inclosed  in  two  silver 
tubes  placed  side  by  side,  and  connected 
together  by  a  cross  piece  joining  their 
upper  ends,  and  over  both  were  placed 
double  shades  with  spaces  between  them 
(not  shown  in  the  Plate),  as  in  the  other 
pair  of  thermometers.  In  the  left-hand 
tube  was  placed  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem  and  bulb  of  the  dry  thermometer  ; 
and  in  the  right-hand  tube  the  same 
parts  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  ;  to- 
wards the  lower  end  of  the  left  -  hand 
tube  there  was  an  opening  ;  by  means 
of  the  aspirator,  to  be  spoken  of  present- 
ly, a  strong  current  of  air  was  drawn  in 
at  this  aperture,  then  passed  the  dry- 
bulb,  in  its  upward  passage  into  the 
small  horizontal  tube,  and  from  thence 
into  the  right  •  hand  tube,  passing  down- 
wards over  the  we^bulb,  and  away  by 
the  flexible  tube  to  the  aspirator  under 
the  table.  Near  to  these  instruments 
was  placed  a  watch  or  chronometer  (9) 
adjusted  to  Greenwich  time,  resting  on 
the  table,  but  hanging  to  a  hook  in  the 
framework.  The  next  instrument  on  the 
framework  was  a  Regnault's  hygrometer 
with  a  single  silver  cup  (10),  with  a  tube 
leading  from  it  with  a  glass  terminal  of 
sufficient  length,  that  when  blowing  into 
it  by  the  mouth,  any  other  instrument, 
at  any  part  of  the  table,  could  be  read. 
Next  to  this  instrument  was  the  mercu- 
rial barometer,  a  perforation  being  made 
in  the  table  admitting  its  lower  branch 
to  descend  below  (11),  leaving  the  upper 
branch  (12)  at  a  convenient  height  for 
observing,  with  respect  to  the  other  in- 
struments. Near  to  this  instrument  was 
placed  a  large  aneroid  barometer  (13), 
Its  lower  part  resting  on  the  table,  while 
its  upper  part  was  fixed  to  the  frame- 
work ;  above  this  instrument,  placed  on 
the  framework,  was  a  second  Regnault's 
hygrometer  (14)  witli  a  pair  of  gold  cups ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  central  support- 
ing stem  there  was  an  open  projecting 
pipe,  with  flexible  tube  attached,  leading 
to  the  aspirator  below.  A  Daniel's  hy- 
grometer (16)  occupies  the  next  position, 


IM^ 


conveniently  placed  for  inTorrioii  vilk 
the  right  hand,  and  admitting  a  nadj 
perception  of  the  first  appearaooe  of 
dew,  being  nearly  oentral  among  Ibell- 
struments ;  beyond  these  are  placed  twa 
exceedingly  delicate  thennonieter%  the 
one  with  a  spiral  bnlb  (16),  and  Ihs 
other  with  a  gridiron  foim  of  bulb  (It); 
beneath  these,  resting  on  the  taUe,  an 
two  spectroscopes  (18  and  iMi  >nd  at 
the  extreme  right  hand  (2(A  umMP§ 
actinometer ;  on  the  table,  beudei^  b  a 
lens  with  bottles  of  water  and  AChsr. 
Beneath  the  table  the  aspirator  fSl)  was 
fixed,  near  the  centre  of  the  trae,  so  at 
to  be  conveniently  worked  by  the  hnda 
by  taking  hold  of  both  aides,  or  by  Aa 
foot  resting  on  the  trestle  beneath,  nblai 
were  cut  in  the  board  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  th^  flexible  tnbe  from  the  diy 
and  wet-bulb  thermometers  and  the  te- 
ible  tube  from  Regnanlt*s  hygroaielari 
previously  referred  to,  both  of  thaas 
tubes  being  famished  with  stop-cocks  (81 
and  23). 

While  this  operadon  was  proceedings 
the  readings  of  other  instmments  wan 
taken  and  recorded  till  the  time  ap 
preached  when  andivided  attention  WM 
required  to  the  right  -  hand  gold  cop  af 
instrument  14,  in  comparison  whh  ito 
Icflrhand  gold  cnp,  to  note  the  first  dia- 
ming  of  the  bright  surface  of  the  fbimar 
by  the  deposition  of  moisture  nponlti 
then  to  cease  working  the  aqilrator  ta 
read  both  the  instruments  of  14,  and  tka 
to  read  instmments  7  and  8. 

The  mercurial  barometer  employed  WM 
a  Gay-Lussao's  siphon.  Ihe  inner  diaaa- 
eter  of  its  tube  is  one  fourth  <^  an  iaak 
The  graduations  were  made  on  a  hnm 
scale  from  its  middle  point  upwards  aad 
downwards;  each  division  waa  aboM 
005  inch ''in  length,  representing  twiaa 
that  value ;  so  that  an  obser?ation  if 
either  the  lower  or  upper  sniftoe  of  tto 
mercury  would  give  the  appnniBala 
length  of  the  column  of  merourj. 
I  The  barometer  was  furnished  with  ila 
own  thermometer,  whose  bnlb  was  iai* 
mersed  in  a  tube  of  mercury  of  the  aana 
diameter  as  that  of  the  baromoter*  Iha 
readings  of  this  thermometer  i 
read  from  30^  to  40^  in  ezoes 
of  the  sensitive  thermometers. 

The  bulbs  of  the  senntire  1 
ters  were  long  and  Qyllndrieal, 
about  three  fourths  of*  an  indi  in  I 
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and  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  graduations  extended  downwards 
to  minus  40^,  and  were  all  on  ivory 
scales.  These  thermometers,  on  being- 
removed  from  a  room  heated  20<^  above 
that  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  ac- 
quired the  temperature  within  half  a  de- 
gree in  ten  seconds ;  but  on  taking  the 
thermometer  back  to  the  heated  apart- 
ment it  took  nearly  double  the  time  to 
rise  within  half  a  degree  of  the  true 
temperature.  They  were  sufficiently 
sensitive,  therefore,  for  my  purposes,  and 
no  correction  ordinarily  is  needed  for 
sluggishness,  except  only  when  the  bal- 
loon was  moving  with  great  and  un- 
checked rapidity. 

Besides  the  instruments  shown  in  the 
Plate,  there  were  ozone  papers  pinned 
to  the  table  and  to  the  cordage  near,  a 
compass,  magnetical  instruments,  my 
note-book,  etc.  My  position  was  in  the 
front  of  the  table,  almost  equidistant 
from  the  extreme  right  and  left  instru- 
ments. 

The  successful  working  of  these  in- 
struments depended  very  much,  as  I 
have  before  said,  on  their  arrangement,  a 
quick  eye,  and  the  orderly  habit  of  a 
trained  observer.  The  arrangements  of 
reading  of  every  instrument  and  of 
every  subject  of  investigation  were  such 
that  the  one  constantly  checked  the 
other  ;  any  erroneous  reading  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  for  instance,  was 
shortly  detected  by  the  reading  of  differ- 
ently graduated,  spirit,  or  gridiron-bul,b 
thermometers,  and  any  systematic  error 
in  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermom- 
eters was  checked  by  the  observations 
of  the  hygrometers,  whose  readings, 
though  related,  were  very  different. 
Thus  the  arrangements  included  a  sys- 
tem of  checks,  so  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  continue  erroneous  readings  when 
either  the  instruments  needed  attention, 
as  the  wet  -  bulb  requiring  more  water, 
or  the  water  not  frozen  on  it  when  it 
ought  to  be,  or  still  frozen  when  it  ought 
not  to  be  (in  the  latter  case  requinng 
the  immediate  application  of  heat,  the 
only  source  of  which  in  the  balloon  is  the 
mouth),  or  from  the  painful  state  of  the 
observer  at  times,  losing  to  some  extent 
the  power  of  accurate  observation.  These 
arrangements  were  necessary,  the  situa- 
tion of  an  observer  in  a  balloon  being  so 
peculiar,  and  there  being  no  means  after- 


wards of  discovering  erroneous  observa- 
tions, if  not  discovered  at  the  time,  or 
the  means  of  discovery  be  included  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  obser- 
vations. It  remains  to  mention  that  the 
arrangements  must  also  include  that 
every  instrument  be  screwed  down  to 
the  table  or  framework,  so  that  nolurch- 
ing  of  the  balloon,  no  vibration  of  the 
car  from  dropping  the  grapnel,  and  no 
accident  can  displace  them ;  everything 
else  must  be  tied  with  rope  of  sufficient 
length  for  use  and  safe  when  out  of  use ; 
for  instance,  the  Jens,  which  comes  into 
active  use  when  at  high  elevations, 
where  the  eye  loses  some  of  its  power, 
must  be  fixed  to  cordage  near  the  right 
hand  with  string  of  sufficient  length  that 
it  can  be  directed  to  any  instrument ;  in 
fact,  every  instrument  must  be  screwed 
down  if  to  be  kept  firm,  and  everything 
else  tied,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  removable. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  opera- 
tions in  balloons  for  such  investigations  ; 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  in- 
struments used,  and  some  of  the  results 
found.  It  is  not  the  object,  nor  would 
the  allotted  space  admit,  to  speak  at  all 
upon  the  management  of  balloons,  with 
which,  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  do  fur- 
ther than  indicating  when  to  control  the 
rate  of  ascending  or  descending  in  each 
stratum,  so  that  the  instruments  might 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  up  true 
readings. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  obtained,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  keep  each  subject 
of  investigation  separate,  and  first  I  shall 
speak  of  the  Pechne  of  Temperature. 

In  every  ascent  the  series  of  observed 
temperatures,  when  compared  with  the 
calculated  temperatures  at  the  rate  of 
1^  decrease  for  every  three  hundred  feet, 
were  found  to  be  very  different,  and 
these  differences,  with  different  ascents, 
when  compared,  did  not  agree.  The 
most  marked  differences,  in  this  respect, 
were  found  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
sky,  T^hich  exercised  a  great  influence, 
and  the  experiments  had  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  with  clear  or  near- 
ly clear  skies,  and  the  other  with  cloudy 
skies ;  the  decline  of  temperature  being 
the  more  rapid  with  skies  free  from 
cloud. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  results  with 
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cloudy  skies  as  based  upon  all  the  exper- 
iments  under  those  circumstances. 

At  one  thousand  feet  high  the  decline 
was  4^^ ;  in  the  second  and  third  thou- 
sand there  was  a  further  decline,  a  little 
more  than  3^^  in  each  thousand  feet ; 
this  amount  decreased  to  3**  between 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  and  was  less  and 
less  in  each  successive  one  thousand  feet, 
till  it  was  as  small  as  1^  in  this  space  at 
about  twenty-one  thousand  feet  high. 

Therefore,  an  average  space  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-tWee  feet  was  pass- 
ed for  a  decline  of  1®  up  to  the  first  one 
thousand  feet,  this  space  becoming  great- 
er, till,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty -one 
thousand  feet,  the  sky  being  still  obscured 
by  cloud,  a  space  of  fully  one  thousand 
feet  had  to  be  passed  for  a  decline  of  1*^. 

Up  to  five  thousand  feet  the  results 
are  based  upon  experiments  varying 
from  thirteen  to  twenty -two;  at  six 
thousand  and  seven  thousand  feet  to 
seven  and  five  respectively ;  from  seven 
thousand  to  sixteen  thousand  to  four 
only ;  these  having  been  made  on  two 
days  in  1863,  June  26th  and  September 
29th,  on  which  days  the  balloon  was  fre- 
quently enveloped  in  fog  and  clouds  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  miles,  and 
those  above  sixteen  thousand  feet  on  the 
former  of  these  two  days  only,  during 
the  ascent  and  descent;  the  sky  being 
still  covered  with  cloud,  when  the  bal- 
loon was  between  four  and  five  miles 
high. 

I  may  here  remark  upon  the  fact  of 
passing  through  clouds  situated  three 
and  four  miles  high,  and  finding  clouds 
higher  still.  Clouds  of  a  dense  character 
were  previously  supposed  to  be  always 
located  very  much  nearer  the  earth ;  and 
to  one  mass  of  clouds  alone,  namely,  the 
cirrus,  commonly  called  mares'  tails, 
was  attributed  elevations  at  such  great 
heights. 

With  clear  skies  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature within  the  first  thousand  feet 
was  6i®  ;  in  the  next,  4f  ® ;  and  decreas- 
ing continually  with  elevation,*  till  at 
twenty-seven  thousand  feet  the  decrease 
in  one  thousand  feet  was  1^  only.  Up 
to  the  height  of  twenty-two  thousand 
feet,  the  number  of  experiments  had 
varied  from  seven  to  seventeen  in  each 
step  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  numbers  re- 


sulting from  BO  many  expenments  are 
very  nearly  true. 

The  space  necessary  to  pass  through 
for  a  decline  of  1°  of  temperature,  is  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  near  the  earth ; 
averaging  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet  for  the  first  one  thousand  feet,  and  at 
heights  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
feet,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  one 
thousand  feet  of  vertical  height,  for  a  de- 
cline of  1*>  of  temperature. 

I  have  endeavored,  thus  far,  to  give 
the  results  for  temperature.  They  differ 
in  both  states  of  the  sky  from  the  results 
found  from  mountain  observations,  and, 
consequently,  this  value  can  no  longer  be 
used  in  any  physical  investigations  where 
needed.  Without  exception,  the  fall  of 
1^  has  always  taken  place  in  the  smallest 
space  when  near  the  earth,  and  the  space 
continually  increases  the  farther  remov- 
ed from  the  earth. 

These  results  were  those  based  upon 
summer  observations,  made  when  the 
sun  was  well  up,  or  during  the  hours  of 
the  day.  A  question  then  arose,  "  Will 
the  same  laws  hold  good  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  will  the  laws  during 
the  day  be  true  at  night  in  that  season 
of  the  year?"  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, experiments  have  been  made  m 
different  seasons,  and  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  It  was  found,  even  in  sum- 
mer, that  the  rapidity  of  the  decrease 
was  checked  for  some  time  before  sunset, 
and  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  month 
of  June,  there  was  found  to  be  no  differ- 
ence of  temperature  from  the  earth  for 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  and  on  an- 
other day,  in  the  same  week,  the  change 
of  temperature  afler  the  sun  had  set  was 
very  small  up  to  three  thousand  and  six 
thousand  feet.  From  these  results,  it 
seems  probable  that,  for  some  time  after 
sunset,  the  temperature  may  increase 
instead  of  decrease,  for  some  distance 
from  the  earth;  but  no  experiments 
have,  as  yet,  been  made  at  night. 

The  results  as  found  in  winter,  sprint, 
and  autumn,  do  not  accord  very  closely 
with  those  found  in  summer,  and  there- 
fore all  the  results  cannot,  as  yet,  be 
combined  to  deduce  general  laws.  In 
winter,  on  January  12th,  a  stream  of  air 
one  mile  in  thickness  was  passed  through 
of  higher  temperature  than  then  on  the 
earth.  It  was  a  strong  cnrrent  of  air, 
about  a  mile  in  height,  passing  from  the 
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Bouthwest,  and  moving  differently  from 
the  stream  of  air  on  the  earth's  surface ; 
above  this  warm  stratum  the  air  was 
very  dry  ;  and  higher  still,  fine  granular 
snow  was  falling  into  the  warm  air  be- 
neath. 

The  meeting  with  this  southwest 
current  of  air,  which  was  watched  for 
several  days  afterwards,  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  what  direction  soever 
the  wind  was  below,  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us.  It  bears  di- 
rectly on  our  very  high  mean  tempera- 
ture in  winter,  so  much  hjgher  than  is 
due  to  our  geographical  position  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  it  is  very  highly 
probable  that  to  its  fluctuations  the  vari- 
ation of  our  winters  is  due. 

The  high  winter  temperature  has  hith- 
erto been  referred,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  influence  of  the  heated  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  same  agency  being  at  work  around 
the  coasts  of  France  should  exercise  the 
same  warming  influence ;  yet  we  know 
that  the  winters  of  France  are  more  se- 
vere than  our  own. 

Upon  this  matter.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  writing  some  years  since  on 
the  mildness  of  the  winters  in  Britain, 
attributed  them?  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
southwest  or  anti-trade  wind,  which  is 
the  prevailing  aerial  current  in  Britain 
during  winter.  He  remarked,  that  as 
long  as  these  winds  blow,  we  experience 
no  frosts  nor  intense  colds  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  wind  changes  during  winter  to 
an  easterly,  northeasterly,  or  northerly 
direction,  we  have  both  frost  and  snow ; 
and  more  or  less  intense  cold.  The 
southwest  winds  in  their  course  meet 
with  no  obstruction  in  coming  to  us,  but 
blow  directly  to  Norway,  and  to  us  over 
the  level  Atlantic ;  and  hence,  it  seems 
probable,  we  enjoy  a  much  milder  cli- 
mate during  winter  than  any  other 
countries  not  similarly  situated  with  re- 
spect to  such  winds. 
#  The  southwest  winds  cannot  reach 
France  till  after  they  have  passed  Spain, 
and  crossed  the  high  and  cold  mountain 
range  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  have  crossed  that  mountainous 
country,  they  are  deprived  of  so  much 
of  their  high  temperatures,  that  France 
can  derive  comparatively  but  little  heat, 
if  any,  from  them — and  hence,  apparent- 
ly,  is  due  her  cold  winters.    One  other 


fact  I  may  refer  to  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstance met  with  on  that  day  —  the 
presence  of  cold  snow  above  the  warm 
air.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  production  of 
any  amount  of  fog,  extending  over  any 
amount  of  surface ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  dense 
fogs  at  times  over  the  whole  country,  and 
even  extending  far  out  to  sea,  may  be 
attributable  to  it  Till  the  present  time, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  account  at  all 
for  the  production  of  such  extensive  fogs. 

A  useful  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  hot  and  cold  currents  of  air  of 
diflerent  velocities  and  extent  existing 
at  the  same  time,  in  contact  with  efach 
other.  Such  a  state  is  but  a  struggle 
between  forces,  either  of  which  may  pre- 
ponderate at  any  moment ;  and  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed,  with  high 
probability,  the  all  but  unaccountable 
changes  that  so  suddenly  take  place  at 
times  during  winter,  and  clearly  indi- 
cates that  how  warm  soever  the  weather 
may  be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
warm  current  may  be  deflected  at  any 
moment,  and  give  place  to  the  then  dom- 
inant cold  current,  for  which  we  should 
at  all  times  be  prepared. 

It  deserves  consideration,  whether  the 
secular  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  England  is  not  due  to  these 
anti-trade  winds ;  whether,  in  faQt,  the 
currents  of  air  which  constitute  the  equa- 
torial streams  of  England  have  not,  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  continually  been 
increasing  in  strength  and  duration  ;  and  ' 
the  continuation  of  the  increase  set  in 
a  hundred  years  ago  probably  may  be 
greatly  dependent  on  the  corresponding 
change  of  force  of  the  trade-winds  them- 
selves. 

Respecting  the  results  of  the  research- 
es connected  with  the  varying  amount  of 
water  in  the  air,  at  different  elevations, 
it  may  be  the  most  convenient  mode  to 
express  in  the  terms  of  humidity  of  the 
air,  considering  that  Ihe  whole  amount 
possible  at  the  then  temperature  be  rep- 
resented by  one  hundred,  and  determin- 
ing how  many  such  parts  were  really 
present — ^the  more  or  less  dryness  of  the 
air,  at  the  different  elevations,  will  thus 
be  made  apparent ;  one  hundred  show- 
ing complete  wetness,  there  being  pres- 
ent then  all  possible,  the  number  fifty 
will  show  that  one  half  only  of  the  quaa- 
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deal  of  information  was  collected  in  re- 
lation to  them,  in  the  twenty-five  differ- 
ent ascents  :  in  all  it  was  found  that  the 
velocity  at  the  earth's  surface  was  veiy 
much  less  than  at  high  elevations. 

The  aneroid  barometers  at  first  failed  ; 
an  inch  graduated  on  the  dial  plate  was 
not  an  inch ;  but  ultimately  the  results 
were  as  good  as  those  by  the  mercurial 
barometers.  Of  the  several  hygromet- 
rical  instruments,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  results,  as  found  by  dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  then  the  dry  and 
wet- bulb  thermometer  is  found  to  be  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  instrument  up  to 
considerable  heights.  A  magnet  was 
found  to  occupy  a  little  longer  time  in 
vibration  when  high  up  than  on  the 
earth,  and  therefore  magnetism  was 
slightly  less  in  intensity. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  balloon  ascents  already  made, 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  upon 
points  in  which  we  could  gain  none  by 
any  other  means.  Those  made  upon  the 
decline  of  temperatures  instruct  us  that 
we  must  again  investigate  the  laws  of 
refraction,  and  they  indicate  that  the 
laws  of  refraction  good  at  one  place  may 
not  be  good  at  another ;  for  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
different  observatories,  differing  the  one 
from  the  other  so  greatly,  may  require  a 
special  determination  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fraction, as  applicable  to  those  different 
states. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  which 
may  be  pursued  in  balloons  are  very  va- 
ried ;  they  are  so  conducive  to  the  good 
of  science  as  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Still,  this  country,  from  its  varia- 
tion in  climate,  its  small  extent,  and  the 
consequent  great  uneasiness  of  mind  of 
the  observer,  when  above  the  clouds,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  earth — ^not  knowing  or 
having  any  means  of  judging  of  the  velo- 
city of  his  motion  ;  being  equally  insensi- 
ble whether  he  is  moving  at  ten  miles  or 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  then  over  the  sea — that  this 
country  is  not  well  suited  for  these  ex- 
periments, and,  perhaps,  not  the  best  for 
determining  the  laws  which  govern  at- 
mospheric changes. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  similar  researches 
will  be  made  in  France,  and,  I  hope,  in 
other  countries.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  large  plains  of  the  continent,  where 


the  weather  is  more  uniform,  and  the 
land  of  greater  extent,  the  experiments 
can  be  made  more  easily — and,  probably, 
with  the  further  advantage,  that  general 
laws  may  be  made  more  easily  apparent. 
The  importance  of  such  a  series  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  whether  we 
regard  the  atmosphere  as  the  great  lab- 
oratory of  changes  which  contain  the 
germ  of  future  discoveries,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  they  unfold  themselves  by  the 
chemist,  the  meteorologist,  the  physi- 
cian, the  astronomer — facts  physical  rel- 
ative to  animal  life  at  different  heights ; 
the  form  of  death,  which,  at  certain  ele- 
vations, is  sure  to  take  place ;  the  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  upon  different 
individuals  similarly  circumstanced ;  the 
comparison  of  results  by  mountain  trav- 
ellers with  the  experience  of  physical  re- 
searchers in  balloons;  the  comparison 
of  differently  constructed  instruments 
for  the  same  purpose  —  these  are  some 
of  the  researches,  and  some  only,  to 
which  the  balloon  traveller  may  apply 
himself:  all  of  which  are  of  such  great 
importance,  that  we  do  hope  that  other 
nations  will  do  their  part  in  these  im- 
portant researches.  The  amount  of  in- 
formation collected  in  England,  in  the 
twenty-five  ascents  I  have  made,  needs 
combination ;  and  further  balloon  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  I  have  been  engaged,  had  better 
be  deferred  till  this  work  is  done;  so 
that  future  experiments  should  be  made 
in  those  directions  most  needing  addi- 
tional facts.  Entertaining  these  views, 
I  consider  this  series  of  experiments  for 
the  present  as  completed. 
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These  researches  led  to  the  use  of 
HerschePs  actinometer,  shown  at  the  ex- 
treme right  hand  in  the  Plate.  It  is  an 
awkward  instrument  in  a  balloon,  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  use,  but  the  views 
then  opening  to  me,  and  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  indicating  a  new  link 
in  the  chain  of  our  knowledge  by  which 
the  several  members  of  our  solar  system 
are  united  together,  by  receiving  heat 
\  from  the  sun,  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, and  possibly  to  the  same  amount, 
were  so  important,  and  this  instrument 
was  the  only  one  I  knew  which  could 
give  the  necessary  information,  I  resolv- 
ed to  contend  with  the  difficulties  and 
use  it  in  the  balloon.  The  general  re- 
sults from  its  use  are  as  follows  :  *  That, 
when  on  the  ground,  the  number  of  scale 
divisions  increasing  in  a  minute  were 
between  forty  and  fifty ;  at  the  height  of 
three  miles,  with  a  deeper  blue  sky,  and 
a  brighter  sun,  the  increase  in  the  same 
time  will  be  but  seven  or  eight  divis- 
ions, agreeing  with  the  previous  series 
of  experiments. 

These  remarkable  results  lead  us  to 
new  ideas  respecting  the  passage  of  the 
heat-rays  through  space.  From  them,  it 
would  seem  as  highly  probable  that  the 
heat -rays  from  the  sun  pass  through 
space  without  loss,  and  become  effective 
where  wanted  only,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
amount  of  water  present,  through  which 
they  pass ;  and  if  so,  the  proportion  of 
the  heat  received  at  Mercury  and  Venus, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  may  be  the  same  as 
that  received  at  the  earth,  if  the  constit- 
uents of  their  atmospheres  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  earth,  and  greater  if  the 
density  be  greater  ;  so  that  the  effective 
solar  heat  at  the  superior  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  may  be  greater  than  at  the 
inferior  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury, 
notwithstanding  their  far  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  sun. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  will  be  no 
need  to  refer  to  the  law  of  the  decrease 
of  radiant  heat,  namely,  that  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  as  applying 
to  the  temperatures  at  the  different  plan- 
ets, a  law  which  gives  to  the  surface  of 
the  sun  such  an  intense  heat,  far  beyond 
any  we  have  the  power  of  producing, 
and  in  such  amount,  that  no  theory  that 
I  have  seen  advanced  would  seem  capa- 
ble to  supply  the  continual  demand. 


But  few  of  the  heat-rays  can  be  used 
by  the  earth  ;  yet  there  must  be  an  un- 
ceasing flow  of  such  rays  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  sun  into  space ;  not  a 
very  large  number  relatively  can  be 
used  by  all  the  planets  and  satellites  of 
our  system,  and  of  those  which  are  re- 
ceived at  the  planets  as  on  the  earth, 
does  the  earth  absorb  them  all  ?  or  what 
part  is  radiated  and  reflected  back,  and 
spread  again  into  space?  "We  know 
that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  air 
checks  both  these  operations,  and,  as 
before  stated,  the  air  is  never  free  from 
water  up  to  the  highest  point  that  I  have 
been,  namely,  seven  miles.  We  may 
also  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  heat-rays 
which  meet  with  no  constituent  matter 
to  generate  heat  ?  Where  do  they  go  ? 
Do  they  ever  stop  ?  They  are  not  lost, 
we  may  feel  certain.  These  and  other 
questions  press  on  us,  but  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  we  cannot  answer  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  investiga- 
tion still  connected  with  the  sun — one  of 
absorbing  interest,  one  promising  to  tell 
us  something  about  the  constituents  of 
the  sun  itself.  The  spectroscope  directed 
to  the  sun,  as  is  now  well  known,  shows 
the  solar  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines. 
Some  observers  attribute  some  of  these 
lines  to  our  atmosphere  ;  and  it  became 
a  subject  of  inquiry  of  deep  interest,  to 
ascend  above  the  lower  portion  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  examine  the  solar  spec- 
trum there.  This  was  done,  with  three 
different  spectroscopes ;  the  one  which 
had  been  used  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  belong- 
ing to  the  Astronomer-Royal,  and  lent 
by  him  for  these  experiments,  and  two 
others  more  convenient  for  use,  and 
shown  in  the  Plate.  The  spectrum  at 
all  times  was  found  to  be  brighter  and 
the  colors  purer  than  when  viewed  from 
the  earth  ;  also  every  line  seen  from  the 
earth  was  seen  from  the  balloon,  but  all 
better  defined  and  more  distinct.  The 
line  H,  as  seen  from  the  earth  as  nebu- 
lous, was  seen  as  made  up  of  fine  paral- 
lel lines ;  and  generally  the  spectrum  was 
longer,  the  lines  more  numerous,  the  col- 
ors brighter,  as  seen  at  a  high  elevation, 
than  when  viewed  from  the  earth. 

Let  me  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  facts 
connected  with  the  wind.  Firstly,  to  the 
currents  ifi  the  atmosphere.  These  were 
found  to  be  very  different,  and  a  good 
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deal  of  information  was  collected  in  re- 
lation to  them,  in  the  twenty-five  differ- 
ent ascents  :  in  all  it  was  found  that  the 
velocity  at  the  earth's  surface  was  very 
much  less  than  at  high  elevations. 

The  aneroid  barometers  at  first  failed ; 
an  inch  graduated  on  the  dial  plate  was 
not  an  inch ;  but  ultimately  the  results 
were  as  good  as  those  by  the  mercurial 
barometers.  Of  the  several  hygromet- 
rical  instruments,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  results,  as  found  by  dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  then  the  dry  and 
wetbulb  thermometer  is  found  to  be  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  instrument  up  to 
considerable  heights.  A  magnet  was 
found  to  occupy  a  little  longer  time  in 
vibration  when  high  up  than  on  the 
earth,  and  therefore  magnetism  was 
slightly  less  in  intensity. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  balloon  ascents  already  made, 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  upon 
points  in  which  we  could  gain  none  by 
any  other  means.  Those  made  upon  the 
declirie  of  temperatures  instruct  us  that 
we  must  again  investigate  the  laws  of 
refraction,  and  they  indicate  that  the 
laws  of  refraction  good  at  one  place  may 
not  be  good  at  another ;  for  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
different  observatories,  differing  the  one 
from  the  other  so  greatly,  may  require  a 
special  determination  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fraction, as  applicable  to  those  different 
states. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  which 
may  be  pursued  in  balloons  are  very  Va- 
ried ;  they  are  so  conducive  to  the  good 
of  science  as  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Still,  this  country,  from  its  varia- 
tion in  climate,  its  small  extent,  and  the 
consequent  great  uneasiness  of  mind  of 
the  observer,  when  above  the  clouds,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  earth — not  knowing  or 
having  any  means  of  judging  of  the  velo- 
city of  his  motion  ;  being  equally  insensi- 
ble whether  he  is  moving  at  ten  miles  or 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  then  over  the  sea — that  this 
country  is  not  well  suited  for  these  ex- 
periments, and,  perhaps,  not  the  best  for 
determining  the  laws  which  govern  at- 
mospheric changes. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  similar  researches 
will  be  made  in  France,  and,  I  hope,  in 
other  countries.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  large  plains  of  the  continent,  where 


the  weather  is  more  mifimii, 
land  of  greater  eztenti  the 
can  be  made  more  eaBily—- end,  probeUy. 
with  the  further  advantage,  that  geom 
laws  may  be  made  more  easily  appamL 
The  importance  of  anoh  a  aenea  cm 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  whether  wt 
regard  the  atmosphere  aa  the  great  lah> 
oratory  of  changes  which  oontain  the 
germ  of  future  discoveriea,  to  he  ap- 
plied as  they  unfold  themaeivea  fagr  tM 
chemist,  the  meteondogiat,  the  phja- 
cian,  the  astronomer — 6ictM  phyncMil  rd- 
ative  to  animal  life  at  different  heights; 
the  form  of  death,  which,  at  oertun  ele- 
vations, is  sure  to  take  place;  the  eftsl 
of  diminished  pressure  npon  diflbnat 
individuals  similarly  oircomataneed ;  the 
comparison  of  results  by  monntun  tra^ 
ellers  with  the  experience  of  physlodr^ 
searchers  in  balloons;  the  comparison 
of  differently  oonstrnoted  instnunenli 
for  the  same  purpose — theeeare  soaM 
of  the  researches,  and  some  oolya  to 
which  the  balloon  traveller  may  applj 
himself:  all  of  which  are  of  sncii  gml 
importance,  that  we  do  hope  that  oClMr 
nations  will  do  their  part  in  these  nip 
portant  researches.  The  amount  of  ia* 
formation  collected  in  England,  in  the 
twenty-five  ascents  I  have  made^  needi 
combination ;  and  further  balloon  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  the  anbieds 
which  I  have  been  engaged,  had  ' 
be  deferred  till  this  work  is  done; 
that  future  experimenta  ehonld  I 
in  those  directions  moat  needing 
tional  facts.  Entertaining  the 
I  consider  this  series  of  ex|] 
the  present  as  completed* 
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The  original  of  the  fine  portndt  wUeh 
embellishes  the  present  number  cf  Tmm 
Eclectic  is  Major- Gleneral  Sir  Hmmr 
Creswick  RawlutsoKi  formerly  or  the 
British  Army  in  India.  Hia  eminent  ei^ 
vices  on  behalf  of  the  Britieh  Ooven- 
ment  in  the  Indian  Army  and  afkerwtidi 
in  the  Array  of  the  Shah  'et  Peiiiei  Ui 
military  talents,  and  hia  valnabk  laboit 
and  discoveries  among  the  mine  of  Mier 
eveh  and  Babylon  in  the  eanee  of  aaored 
learning  and  history,  ham  BfA^fmA  hb 
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name  to  and  made  it  renowned  among 
all  the  scholars  and  oriental  ti^ellers  of 
modern  times.  Because  of  his  eminent 
position  and  distinguished  services,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers a  finely -engraved  portrait  of  him. 
In  this  portrait,  which  is  a  very  good 
likeness  of  this  remarkable  man,  his  eye 
seems  looking  into  some  hidden  mystery 
in  the  distance.  But  no  artist  can  ad- 
equately copy  the  full  expression  of  that 
clear,  brilliant  eye  as  it  appears  when 
animated  in  speaking  to  an  assembly  of 
listeners.  During  the  nine- days'  ses- 
sion of  the  British  Association  at  Bath, 
October,  1864,  we  had  the  rare  luxury 
of  hearing  the  observations  of  Sir  Henry 
every  day,  and  sometimes  often er,  in 
Section  E,  where  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
Bon  presided,  in  explanation  of  some 
subject  connected  with  his  travels  and 
discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  in  India.  A  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  must  suffice  for  our  purpose  as  an 
outline  of  his  life  and  public  career. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  born  in  1810, 
in  Chaddington,  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  served 
with  the  troops  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency until  1833.  He  was  first  sent  to 
Persia  in  November,  1833,  and  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  hold- 
ing high  commands,  and  did  good  service 
in  organizing  the  Persian  Army.  The 
rupture  with  Persia  compelled  Sir  Henry 
to  withdraw  from  that  country,  and  he 
returned  through  Scinde  to  Affghanistan. 
In  June,  184(5,  he  was  appointed  political 
agent  atCandahar.  Throughout  the  trou- 
bles that  ensued,  he  held  Uie  second  cap- 
ital of  the  Afighans  safe  from  all  intrigues 


within  and  attacks  witbont,  and  was  com- 
mended by  General  Nott  for  his  services 
in  the  field.  He  returned  with  the  aveng- 
ing army  through  Cabul  and  the  Punjab 
to  India.  In  March,  1844,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Consul  at  Bagdad.  In  1850  he 
was  promoted^to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  Turkey,  and  in  1851  was  made 
Consul-General.  He  resided  at  Bagdad 
till  1855,  pro'feecuting  diligently  his  study 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  and  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  He  published  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  investigations  in  numerous 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asi- 
atic Society.  Returning  to  England,  he 
was  appointed  a  Crown  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1856,  and  created 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  In 
January,  1858,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  April,  1859,  he  was  sent  as 
Envoy  to  the  Persian  Court  at  Teheran, 
with  the  rank  of  Major -General.  Sir 
Henry  —  who  is  an  F.R.S.,  Honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  LL.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 

in  Russia,   and  Corresponding 

Member  of  the  French  Institute — is  the 
author  of  many  papers  in  the  JoumaU 
of  the  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Soci- 
eties, chiefly  m  the  antiquities  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia,  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  Sir  Henry  is  now  a 
resident  of  London,  attending  to  vari- 
ous public  duties,  and  contributing  by 
his  pi^ence  and  vast  stores  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  interest  and  instruction  of 
learned  societies  in  England.  We  con- 
fess to  an  admiration  of  the  man.  His 
last  historical  work  is  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World — 
Chaldea^  Assyria^  Babylonia^  Medfa^ 
and  Persia — a  work  of  vast  learning. 


TRUE  OR  FALSE. 

So  you  think  you  love  mo,  do  you  ? 

Well,  it  may  be  so  ; 
But  there  are  many  ways  of  loving 

I  have  learnt  to  know — 
Many  ways,  and  but  one  true  way, 

"Which  is  very  rare; 
And  the  counterfeits  look  brightest. 

Though  they  will  not  wear. 

Yet  thev  ring,  almost,  quite  truly. 
Last  (with  care)  for  long; 


But  in  time  must  break,  may  shiver 

At  a  touch  of  wrong : 
£[aving  seen  what  looked  most  real 

Crumble  into  dust, 
Now  I  choose  that  test  and  trial 

Should  precede  my  trust. 

I  have  seen  a  love  demanding 

Time  and  hope  and  tears 
Chaining  all  the  past,  exacting 

Bonds  from  future  years ; 
Mind  and  heart,  and  joy  and  sorrow, 

Claiming  as  its  fee : 
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That  was  Love  of  Self,  and  noTer, 
Never  love  of  me  I 

I  have  seen  a  love  forgetting 

All  above,  beyond, 
Linking  every  dream  and  fancy 

In  a  sweeter  bond ; 
Counting  every  hour  worthless 

"Which  was  cold  or  free : 
That,  perhaps,  was — Love  of  Pleasure, 

But  not  love  of  me  ! 

I  have  seen  a  love  whose  patience 

Never  turned  aside, 
Full  of  tender,  fond  devices ; 

Constant,  even  when  tried ; 
Smallest  boons  were  held  as  victories. 

Drops  that  swelled  the  sea ; 
That  I  think  was — Love  of  Power, 

But  not  love  of  me  I 

I  have  seen  a  love  disdaining 

Ease  and  pride  and  fame. 
Burning  even  its  own  white  pinions 

Just  to  feed  its  flame ; 
Keigning  thus,  supreme,  triumphant. 

By  the  soul's  decree ; 
That  was — Love  of  Love,  I  fancy. 

But  not  love  of  me ! 

I  have  heard,  or  dreamt,  it  may  be, 

What  Love  is  when  true ; 
How  to  test  and  how  to  try  it. 

Is  the  gift  of  few  ; 
Tliese  few  say  (or  did  I  dream  it  ?) 

That  true  Love  abides 
In  these  very  things,  but  always 

Has  a  soul  besides ; 

Lives  among  the  false  loves,  knowing 

Just  their  peace  and  strife ; 
Bears  the  self-same  look,  but  always 

Has  an  inner  life. 
Only  a  true  heart  can  find  it, 

IVue  as  it  is  true,  M 

Only  eyes  as  clear  and  tender 

Look  it  through  and  through. 

If  it  dies,  it  will  not  perish 

By  Time's  slow  decay, 
True  Love  only  grows  (they  tell  me) 

Stronger,  day  by  day ; 
Pain — has  been  its  friend  and  comrade ; 

Fate — it  can  defy  ; 
Only  by  its  own  sword,  sometimes. 

Love  can  choose  to  die. 

And  its  grave  shall  be  more  noble 

And  more  sacred  still. 
Than  a  throne,  where  one  less  worthy 

Reigns  and  rules  at  will. 
Tell  me  then,  do  you  dare  offer   , 

This  true  love  to  me  ? 
Neither  you  nor  I  can  answer ; 

We  will — wait  and  see  1 

Adelaide  Anns  Procter. 
-  Victoria  Mcigazine. 


TWILIGHT. 

The  last  bright  wave  of  day  hath  ebbed 
From  off  Uxe  western  strand,  . 


And  now,  with  balmiest  repose, 

Blessing  the  darkened  land, 
Twilight  and  Peace  from  heaven  descend 

Together  hand  in  hand. 

The  reaper's  long  day's  work  is  done 

Among  the  glowins^  grain ; 
The  chestnut  laughs  have  swept  the  sides 

Of  the  last  loaded  wain ; 
Only  the  cricket's  shrill  voice  sings 

Along  the  leafy  lane. 

A  soft  obscurity  lies  round* 
Meadow,,  and  road,  and  stream ; 

Under  entangled  blue-bell  stems, 
Moveth  the  glow-worm'fr  beam ; 

And  white  across  the  dusky  path. 
The  dog-rose  petals  gleam. 

Anon  the  great  dor-beetle  siuls. 

With  musical  deep  boom, 
From  where  the  hornbeam  branches  make 

A  cool  and  odorous  gloom. 
Into  the  jasmine's  pendent  mass 

Of  silvery  star-bloom. 

All  silently  the  cereus  buds 

Their  gentle  eyes  unclose ; 
No  whisper  stirs  the  lightest  leaf 

Of  the  old  yellow  rose. 
That  round  tne  mossy  garden  wall 

Long  scented  garlands  throws. 

Flowers  grassy -couched  in  wood  and  dell 

Know  that  the  night  is  nigh, 
For  the  first  foiry  bells  of  dew 

Have  rung  their  lullaby ; 
Faintly  from  out  the  distant  brake 

I  hear  the  fern-owl  cry ; 

And  aromatic  breathings  come 

From  the  far  thymy  Tea, 
Bringing  the  sweet  sad  memories 

Of  summer  eves  to  me, 
That,  in  the  freshness  of  their  joy. 

Ah,  never  more  shall  be  I 


A  REMEMBERED  SPRING. 

On,  how  sweet,  when  the  Woods  were  green. 

With  my  own  white  mwd 

When  I  sat  in  the  shade. 
And  the  sunlight  streaming,  the  boughs  between, 
Poured  its  largesse  of  gold  down  yon  forest 
glade. 

O'er  whicb  the  larches  lean  I 

Ah  I  how  sad,  now  the  boughs  are  bare. 

And  the  breezes  moan. 

As  I  sit  here  alone. 
And  picture  the  ghost  of  her  golden  hair. 
When  the  sun  of  winter  has  feebly  thrown 

A  pale  and  sickly  glare  I 

Still  we  meet  in  the  city's  street- 
She,  as  his  bride. 
By  the  rich  lord's  side, 
And  I — who  die  for  her  dear  deceit^ 
Yet  love— and  must  love  her,  whale'er  betide. 
Till  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  t 
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I  can  pass  by  with  my  grief  hid  well ; 

But,  ah,  my  hound 

To  her  feet  will  bound : 
She  oaressed  him  once,  and  how  should  he  tell 
That  between  ua  there  lies  a  gulf  profotind. 

Lit  up  by  flames  of  hell  ? 

Yet  a  word  might  bridge  it,  as  well  I  know, 

For  her  lord  is  old, 

And  cruel  and  cold ; 
But  to  her  it  spoken  would  injure  so 
Her  image,  which  still  in  my  heart  I  hold, 

That  that  word  must  never  flow ! 

So,  strangers  still  in  the  street  we  meet;  • 

But  I  envy  each  day 

My  dog — who  may, 
Without  reproof,  kiss  the  glancing  feet. 
At  which  the  wreck  of  my  heart  1  lay — 

For  still  I  love  you,  sweet  I 

— London  Society. 


THE  CHURCHYARD  YEW. 

Undkr  the  black  yew-tree 
(Its  berries  like  drops  of  blood) 
I  love  to  sit,  . 
In  a  moody  fit, 
Thinking  of  how  to  clay  and  dust. 
Canker,  decay,  and  moth,  and  rust, 
Come  all  that  we  love,  and  hope,  and  trust — 
Beauty  and  Wealth,  and  Pleasure  and  Power, 
And  Learning,  and  Sense,  and  Wit 

Down  in  your  coflSn  there, 
Beauty,  answer  me  now, 
As  here  I  sit. 
In  a  cynical  fit. 
Where  is  hidden  thy  jewel  chest  ? 
Where  are  the  diamonds  that  once  did  rest 
On  the  rise  and  fall  of  thy  snowy  breast  ? 
They  sparkle  no  more  in  the  gloom  and  dark 
Than  does  a  cretin's  wit. 

Ambition,  thou  misled  fool, 
Thou  with  the  rusty  crown, 
As  I  meditate 
On  thy  fallen  state, 
Open  thy  coffin  lid,  and  tell 
Oi  the  battles  thou  hast  won  so  well ; 
How  many  wretches  there  bleeding  fell. 
All  for  a  fort  or  some  farm  in  a  dell, 
A  mound  of  earth,  or  a  line  on  a  map, 
Wrestling  so  hard  with  fate. 

Learning,  thou  purblind  thing, 
Sage  with  the  half-closed  eyes, 
Come,  answer  me. 
In  my  tyranny. 
And  provejne  how  thy  midnight  toil, 
Thy  waste  of  wholesome,  harmless  oil. 
And  all  thy  fretting  and  careful  moil. 
Thy  nouns  declined,  thy  accents  marked, 
Avail  in  the  dull  Dead  Sea ! 

Pride,  thou  art  humble  now. 

Thanks  to  the  sexton*s  spade ; 

Around  this  tree 

Lies  good  company, 

Yet  none  to  flatter,  or  fawn,  or  bend. 

Pomp  and  pleasure  have  come  to  an  end  ; 


Narrow  the  chamber  is  left  thee,  friend: 
Pedigrees,  parchments,  charters,  and  poUfl, 
Are  little  avail  to  thee. 

Wealth,  thou  art  last  of  all. 
Laggard  and  lazy  of  old ; 
Come,  knave,  up  here 
From  thy  velvet  bier. 
What  is  that  strange  frilled  robe  thou'st  on  ? 
Tis  out  of  fashion,  thou  simpleton. 
Are  all  thy  tinsel  and  trappings  gone  ? 
Yes  1  time  is  over  for  change  and  freak : 
Money  ft  useless  here. 

Under  the  Churchyard  yew 
(Its  berrie*  as  red  as  blood) 
I  love  to  sit. 
In  my  moody  fit ; 
Round  me  rise  the  hillocky  graves. 
The  Dead  Sea's  green  and  silent  waves. 
Death's  black  banner,  the  dark  tree  braves, 
As  I  think  of  how  vain  are  Power  andWealth, 
Beauty,  and  Love,  and  Wit. 

. — Chamber8*8  Journal. 


THE,  LADY  MERLE. 

As  formal  and  lone  as  the  statue  of  stone 

That  stood  on  his  terraced  wall, 
Was  the  noble  Earl  till  the  Lady  Merle 

Moved  mistress  of  heart  and  hall : 
Till  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

As  grave  and  as  cold  as  the  portraits  old 

,  That  hung  on  his  panels  ot  oak, 
Did  the  lines  of  his  race  overshadow  the  face 

That  never  with  laughter  broke : 
Till  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met;  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won, 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

As  silent  and  dark  as  his  untrodden  park, 

Lived  the  Earl  from  year  to  year. 
And  his  haughty  pride  fell  far  and  wide. 

Chilling  the  land  with  fear : 
Till  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won, 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

But  beamingly  bright  as  the  morning  light 

On  statue  and  pictured  wall. 
Did  the  light  of  her  love  through  his  fortunes 
move. 

And  over  his  manhood  fall ; 
When  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

When  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

And  never,  they  say,  was  a  fairer  day 
Than  that  when  the  grave-faced  Earl 

His  nature  forsook  for  the  kindly  look 
And  the  heart  of  the  Lady  Merle ; 

When  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 
When  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 

And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

Oh,  is  it  not  strange  how  our  natures  will  change 

In  a  woman's  holy  control. 
And  how  the  strong  grace  of  a  lovely  face 
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Will  conquer  and  fEishion  the  soul. 
When  we  meet  our  Lady  Merles — 

When  we  meet,  and  love,  and  woo,  and  win, 
And  marry  our  Lady  Merles  ? 

— Public  Opinion, 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Lucy  Arlyn.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Fields.  1866.  This  novel 
opens  in  a  fresh  and  lively  manner;  but  the 
interest  is  not  fully  sustained.  The  long  epi- 
sode in  relation  to  spiritual  mediums  is  exces- 
sively tedious,  and  not  necessary  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plot.  The  relations  of  Guy  and 
Lucy  also,  in  the  first  part  of  thte  book,  are  not 
clearly  defined,  and  room  is  left  for  grave  doubt 
and  suspicion.  Bating  these  defects,  the  book  is 
highly  interesting  and  entertaining.  The  Colonel 
and  Archy  arc  quite  original  characters. 

Spencerian  Key  to  Practical  Penmanship.  Pre- 
pared for  the  "  Spencerian  Authors,"  by  II.  C. 
Spenckr.  New-York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake- 
man  <&  Co.  1866.  So  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment,  we  think  this  in  all  respects 
an  admirable  text  book  in  this  too  much  neglected 
branch  of  education.  The  principles  and  rules 
laid  down  are  judicious  and  practical,  while  the 
numerous  illustrations  afford  all  the  help  needed 
for  the  correcticm  of  faults  and  the  securing  of  a 
good  penmanship.  The  publishers  have  given  it 
an  elegant  dress  for  a  school  text-book. 


SCIENCE. 

A  New  Island. — A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don 7\rnes,  writing  from  Athens,  Greece,  announ- 
ces that  a  new  island  began  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Thdra  (Santorin), 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  five  days  it  attained  the  height  of 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  with  a  length  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  a  breadth  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  It  continues  to  increase,  and  consists 
of  a  rusty  black  metallic  lava,  very  heavy  and  re- 
sembling half-melted  scoria  which  has  boiled  up 
from  a  furnace.  It  contains  many  small  whitish, 
semi-transparent  particles,  disseminated  through 
the  mass  like  quartz  or  feldspar. 

The  eruption  began  on  the  Slst  of  January. 
A  noise  like  volleys  of  artillery  was  heard,  but 
without  any  earthquake.  On  the  following  day 
flames  issued  from  the  sea,  in  a  part  of  the  bay 
called  Vulkanos,  where  the  water  is  always  dis- 
colored and  impregnated  with  sulphur  from 
abundant  springs  at  the  bottom.  The  flames  rose 
at  intervals]  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
were  seen  at  times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nea  Kai'mdnd.  That  island  was  soon  rent 
oy  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  southern  part  sank  con- 
siderably. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  eruptions  became 
more  violent  and  the  sea  more  disturbed.  Gas 
forced  itself  up  from  the  depths  with  terrific  noise, 
resembling  the  bursting  of  a  steam  boiler ;  flames 
arose  at  intervals,  and  white  smoke,  rising  stead- 


ily, formed  an  imiiMiifle  colanm,  crowned  with  a 
curled  capital  of  dark,  heavy  clouds.  The  new 
island  was  visible  next  morning,  increasing  sen- 
sibly to  the  eye  as  it  rose  out  of  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  south  of  Nea  Eaim6n4 

The  new  island  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Deki- 
galla,  a  man  of  science  and  an  able  observer,  who 
will  record  accurately  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
eruption  as  it  proceeds.  The  heat  of  the  sea 
arose  from  62^^  Fahrenheit  to  122^  as  near  the 
vicinity  of  volcanic  action  as  it  was  safe  to  ap- 
proach. The  bottom  of  the  sea  all  round  Nea 
Kai'm^nd  appears  to  have  risen  greatly.  In  one 
place,  where  the  depth  is  marked  on  the  Admi- 
ralty chart  one  hundred  fathoms,  it  was  found  to 
be  now  only  thirty,  and  at  another  where  it  was 
seventeen  it  is  now  only  three  fathoms.  The 
new  island,  as  it  increases,  will  probably  form  a 
junction  with  Nea  Kai'm^nd.  It  erows,  as  it 
were,  out  into  the  sea,  the  mass  below  pushing 
upward  that  which  is  already  above  water.  The 
lower  part  is  hot,  its  fissures,  where  they  are 
deep,  being  170®  Fahrenheit,  and  the  upper  part, 
after  four  days^  exposure,  was  found  to  be  still 
80°. 

At  present  the  centre  of  the  volcanic  force  lies 
evidently  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
only  gases  and  smoke  work  their  way  through 
the  incumbent  earth  to  the  water,  and  escape  m 
noise,  flames  and  smoke  to  the  surface.  But 
should  a  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  allow  the 
water  to  penetrate  to  the  fires  that  throw  np  the 
melted  metal  of  the  new  island  to  the  surfiu^e,  an 
eruption  may  take  place  of  a  kind  similar  to  that 
which  destroyed  Pompeii,  but  far  more  terrible. 

The  eruption  that  formed  the  present  Island  of 
Nea  KaJfmenS  began  in  the  year  1707,  and  the 
volcanic  action  continued,  without  doin^  any  se- 
rious injurv  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  until 
1713.  It  is  possible  the  present  eruption  may 
continue  as  long,  and  be  as  mild  in  its  operation. 
But  as  late  as  1650  a  terrible  eruption  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  the  island,  and  raised  an  island  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  which  soon  sank  ag»in  in- 
to the  sea,  leaving  a  shoal. 

The  island  of  Old  Kai'm^nd  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  198  before  the  Christian 
era.  Its  size  was  increased  by  several  eruptions 
mentioned  in  history.  The  last  addition  it  re- 
ceived was  in  1457.  The  Small  Kaim^nd,  wluch 
is  nearest  to  Thdra,  was  thrown  up  in  1573.  All 
the  eruptions  in  the  bays  have  oeen  attended 
with  similar  phenomena. 

The  British  naval  commander  at  Malta  has 
sent  two  ships  to  the  scene  of  these  phenomena. 
A  letter  dated  February  7th,  containing  the  latest 
news,  says : 

"  The  same  smoke  and  fire  in  the  evening  as 
yesterday,  and  the  hillock  continues  its  opera^ 
tions.  The  sea,  too,  boils  beyond  the  cove  more 
than  yesterday.  The  hillock,  or  land,  will  prob- 
ably by  to-morrow  increase  as  far  aa  the  entrance 
to  the  cove,  and  be  joined  by  its  sidea.** 

An  Ancient  Dinner. — The  excavations  at  Pom- 
peii are  going  on  with  an  activity  etimnlated  by 
the  important  discoveries  made  at  almost  every 
step,  and  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found, 
which  more  than  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
works.    Near  the  Temple  of  Juno,  of  whidb  an 
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acoonnt  was  reoently  g^ven,  has  just  been  brought 
to  light  a  hoase  belonging  to  some  millionaire  of 
the  time,  as  the  furniture  is  of  ivory,  bronze,  and 
marble.  The  couches  of  the  triclinium,  or  dining 
room,  are  especially  of.  extreme  richness.  The 
flooring  consists  of  immense  mosaic,  well  pre- 
served in  parts,  of  which  the  centre  represents  a 
table  laid  out  for  a  grand  dinner.  In  the  middle, 
6n  a  large  dish,  may  be  seen  a  splendid  peacock 
with  its  tail  spread  out,  and  placed  back  to  back 
with  another  bird  also  of  elegant  plumage. 
Around  them  are  arranged  lobsters,  one  of  which 
holds  a  blue  egg  in  its  claws,  a  second  an  oyster, 
which  appears  to  be  fricasseed,  as  it  is  open  and 
covered  with  herbs ;  a  third,  a  rat  fardy  and  a 
fourth,  a  small  vase  filled  with  fried  grasshoppers. 
Next  comes  a  circle  of  dishes  of  fish,  interspersed 
with  others  of  partridges,  hares,  and  squirrels, 
which  all  have  their  heads  placed  between  their 
fore  feet.  Then  comes  a  row  of  sausages  of  all 
forms,  supported  by  one  of  eggs,  oysters,  and 
olives,  which  in  its  turn  is  surrounded  by  a  dou- 
ble circle  of  peaches,  cherries,  melons,  and  other 
fruits  and  Vegetables.  The  walls  of  the  triclini- 
um are  covered  with  fresco  paintings  of  birds, 
fruits,  flowers,  game,  and  fish  of  all  kinds — the 
whole  interspersed  with  drawings  which  lend  a 
charm  to  the  whole  not  easy  to  describe.  On  a 
table  of  rare  wood  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold, 
marble,  agate,  and  lapis  lazuli,  were  found  am- 
phorsB  still  containing  wine,  and  some  goblets  of 
onyx. — ShiUififf  Moffozine. 

Caves  in  Fifeshire. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  J.  Y.  Simp- 
son gave  an  account  of  the  visits  paid  by  him 
last  summer,  along  with  other  eminent  Scottish 
antiquaries,  to  the  caves  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire, 
at  East  Wemyss.  There  were,  he  said,  eight  or 
nine  of  these  caves,  and  on  the  walls  of  most  of 
them  they  had  found  sculptured  symbols  almost 
identical  with  those  found  upon  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland.  These  sculptured  stones 
were  found  along  the  east  coast,  running  north- 
wards from  Fife,  only  two  having  been  discovered 
south  of  the  Forth.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
monoliths,  and  the  symbols  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  possess  a  sepulchral  character,  an  idea 
which  was  not,  he  thought,  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  that  the  very  same  emblems  were 
now  found  inside  these  caves,  which  were  the 
abode  of  man  in  his  archaic  condition.  In  these 
caves  they  found  representations  of  the  elephant, 
the  horse,  the  dog,  with  collar  round  his  neck, 
exactly  like  those  found  in  the  sculptured  stones. 
They  had  also  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  swan,  the 
peacock,  the  fish,  the  serpent ;  also  the  comb  and 
mirror,  the  horseshoe,  etc.  They  had  in  some 
cases  the  symbols  of  Christianity.  Some  marks 
were  evidently  pre-Roman,  while  the  series  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Christianity.  The 
cave  sculptures,  he  had  no  doubt,  were  coeval 
with  the  monoliths.  They  found  crosses  on  them 
in  considerable  numbers,  sometimes  the  cross 
standing  on  a  tripod :  and  in  one  case  they  had 
the  cross  and  tripod  inverted.  For  liimself, 
he  had  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  what  was 
the  purpose  of  these  carvings,  for  he  thought 
their  supposed  sepulchral  character  was  taken 
away  by  the  position  in  which  they  were  found. 
As  l)r.  Mitchell  had  founds  there  were  even  yet 


families  in  Scotland  who  lived  in  caves,  on  the 
Galloway  coast ;  and  they  had  recently  had  the 
description  of  the  district  of  Charteris,  in  France, 
where  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peo- 
pie  still  lived  in  caves.  No  doubt  caves  formed 
a  very  good  shelter  for  man  in  his  rude  state — 
much  better,  perhaps,  than  anything  he  could 
construct  for  himself.  In  some  of  these  caves 
had  been  found  the  stone  weapons  in  use  before 
man  had  metallic  tools  to  work  with,  and  at  the 
time  when  animals  which  now  had  no  existence 
were  walking  over  France  and  England  in  great 
abundance. — Chamhert^a  Journal. 

The  Accommodative  Foioer  of  the  Eye. — ^As  recent 
continental  inquiries  have  shown  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  is  for  the-  ciliary  muscle  or  processes 
to  have  any  action  on  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
following  interesting  case  shows  how  much  the 
phenomena  of  accommodation  may  depend  upon 
the  cornea  or  iris,  or  both.  The  case  is  given  in 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  is  as  follows :  "  As 
illustrating  the  power  of  distinct  vision,  some- 
times possessed  by  those  who  have  lost  the  crys- 
talline, I  may  notice  the  instance  of  a  gentleman, 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Allen  Thomson. 
This  gentleman  had  cataract  in  both  eyes  at 
rather  an  early  period  of  life.  He  regained  the 
use  of  one  of  them  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago,  by  extraction,  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander.  Employing  a  convex 
lens  of  about  four  inches  focal  length,  he  pos- 
sesses an  acuteness  of  vision  wonderful,  not  mere- 
ly for  a  person  in  his  circumstances,  but  for  any 
one.  Always  employing  (as  far  as  Professor 
Thomson  recollects)  the  same  lens,  he  enjoys  as 
complete  a  power  as  most  persons  of  seeing  with 
clearness  and  precision  near  or  distant  objects. 
To  show  how  minute  his  vision  was,  he  wrote  a 
long  passage  of  a  letter  in  so  small  a  character 
that  Professor  Thomson  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  strong  magnifier  to  enable  him  to  read  what 
had  been  written.  Professor  Thomson  had  fre- 
quently seen  this  gentleman  read  alternately  the 
smallest  type  of  a  printed  book  at  a  near  distance 
and  the  larger  type  of  the  title  page  across  a 
room,  as  well  as  the  words  of  a  sign  board  or  the 
names  over  shops,  across  a  wide  street.  He  could 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  vision  at  these 
vai'ious  distances  was  just  as  well  defined  and  pre- 
cise as  that  of  persons  possessing  the  ordinary  powers 
of  accommodation*^ — Vide  Ophthalmic  Meview,  No. 
tlL,  p.  227. 

The  Green  Marble  of  Connemara. — Professor 
Harkness,  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  communicated 
his  observations  on  these  rocks  to  the  British  As- 
sociation, at  its  last  meeting.  A  series  of  sections 
and  maps,  which  he  displayed,  proved  that  the 
green  marbles  of  Connemara  are  a  local  and  pe- 
culiar development  of  light -gray  subcrystalline 
limestone,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gneiss  rocks  of  the  south  of  the  Bens  of  Conne- 
mara. This  limestone  dips  conformably  under 
these  gneissic  rocks.  It  is  superposed  conforma- 
bly on  quartz  rocks,  and  these  quartz  rocks,  with 
their  superposed  deposits,  are  thrown  into  nu- 
merous contortions  in  the  Connemara  country. 
Where  they  are  most  curtailed,  the  limestones 
have  opened  out  in  their  lines  of  lamination,  and 
into  these  openings  the  serpentinous  matter,  to 
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which  the  green  marble  owes  its  color,  has  been 
introduced.  The  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Con- 
nemara  country  appertain  to  the  Lower  Silurians. 
They  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Quartz  Rocks, 
Upper  Limestone,  and  Upper  Gneiss  of  the  Hiffh- 
lands  of  Scotland,  described  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murcni- 
Bon.  It  has  been  stated  that  Eozoon  Canadense 
occprs  among  the  green  marbles  of  Connemara. 
The  structure  which  has  given  rise  to  this  opinion 
is  purely  mineral,  and  has  resulted  from  the 
deposition  of  Serpentine  upon  Tremolite  and 
asbestiform  minerals. — Popular  Science  Review. 

The  Birds  of  Siberia. — In  an  important  treatise, 
published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersbui^,  -and 
which  is  the  second  of  a  series  intended  to  be 
issued  on  Siberian  Zoology,  the  author,  Herr 
Radde,  not  only  records  the  species,  but  gives 
an  account  of  the  periods  of  the  migration  of  Si- 
berian birds  He  gives  a  list  of  368  species, 
which  he  refers  to  the  following  orders:  Rapaces, 
86;  Scansores,  19  ;  Oscines,  140  ;  Gallinacese,  18; 
Grallatores,  74  ;  and  Natatores,  81.  Concerning 
'  the  migration  of  birds,  Herr  Radde  confirms  the 
result  arrived  at  by  Von  Middendorf  in  his  learn- 
ed memoir.  Die  Jsqnptesen  Russlanda  ;  the  most 
important  of  them  Demg,  (1)  that  the  high  table- 
land of  Asia  and  the  bordering  ranges  of  the 
Altai,  Sajan,  and  Dauria  retard  the  arrival  of  the 
migratory  birds ;  (2)  eastward  of  the  upper  Lena, 
towards  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  a  considerable 
retardation  of  migrants  is  again  noticeable ;  and 
(3)  the  times  of  arrival  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Mongolian  high  steppes  are  altogether  earlier 
than  those  of  the  same  species  on  the  Amoor. 


VARIETIES. 

Chinese  Litcrahire. — A  work  of  a  somewhat 
carious  kind  has  been  published  within  the  last 
month  or  two  at  Canton,  being  an  attempt  by  a 
native  Chinese  to  afford  foreigners  a  handbook 
in  acquiring  the  Mandarin  (spoken)  lan^age,  as 
well  as  to  assist  natives  speaking  the  Northern 
dialects  in  learning  English.  The  publication  of 
a  thick  and  well-engraved  octavo  volume  of  this 
natare  is  an  evidence — ^perhaps  the  first  public 
one — of  the  gradual  spread  of  a  desire  for  ac- 
quaintanceship with  foreign  tongues  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even 
amonff  the  higher  classes,  by  whom  the  "  Manda- 
rin" dialect  is  used.  Its  title  is  "  Ying  YuKwan 
ffwa  Ho  K\ang — the  English  and  Mandarin  Lan- 
guages conjointly  explained "  ;  and  its  contents 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  a  vocabulary,  inter- 
spersed with  conversations,  the  English  sound 
b^ing  represented,  in  addition  to  the  text,  by 
Chinese  phonographic  devices  of  the  ordinary 
description.  A  brief  introduction  deals  with  a 
few  of  the  most  frequent  grammatical  peculiar- 
ities of  the  English  language.  The  author  is  a 
native  of  Canton,  whose  father  compiled  many 
years  ago  the  handbook  of  Cantonese  and  Man- 
darin, from  which  the  late  Robert  Thom  compiled 
his  Chinese  Speaker,  a  little  manual  for  students, 
which  was  extremely  useful  to  beginners  before 
other  aids  were  at  hand. 

In  connection  with  the  invaluable  contribution 
to  Anglo-Chinese  literature,  which  has  recently 


appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge's 
translation  of  the  Shho-Kin^,  may  be  mentioned 
a  Map  constructed  by  the  Rev.  John  Chalmers, 
A.M.,  of  the  London  Mission,  at  Canton,  repre- 
senting the  territorial  divisions  and  extent  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  days  of  Confucius.  The 
Map  has  been  engraved  by  a  native  workman  at 
Canton,  and  is  a  useful  aid  to  students  of  the  clas- 
sical history  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers. — 
T^uhner*8  Literary  Kecord. 

Assumed  Literary  Names. — To  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican authors  writing  under  assumed  names  which 
we  gave  in  No.  9,  we  now  add  the  following :  Ol- 
iver Optic,  William  T.  Adam^s ;  Paul  Creyton, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge;  Christopher  Crowfield,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  i&owe  ;  The  Disbanded  Volunteer, 
Joseph  Barber  ;  Major  Jack  Downing,  Seba  Smith  ; 
Ethan  Spike,  Matthew  F.  WhiUier  ;  McArone,  the 
late  George  Arnold;  Carleton,  Charles  Carleton 
Coffin  ;  Warrington,  William  S.  Robinson  ;  Straws, 
Jr.,  Miss  Kate  Field;  Perlev,  Ben.  Perley  Poore ; 
Burleigh,  Rev.  Matthew  Hate  Smith  ;  Walter  Bar- 
rett, clerk,  the  late  Joseph  A.  Scoville  ;  Private 
MUes  O'Reilly,  Colonel  Charles  Q.  Halpine  ;  Job 
Sass,  Charge  A,  Poxcroft. — Historical  Magazine. 

Important  Sale  of  Books. — ^The  Augdntrg  AH- 
gemeine  Zeitung  contains  the  following^  communi- 
cation from  Venice,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
able  to  vouch :  "  There  is  no  small  stir  occasioned 
here  by  the  sale  of  the  large  stock  of  books  left  by 
the  late  G.  Canciani,  book^ller  of  this  town,  to  the 
great  house  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig.  This 
assortment,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  in 
all  Italy,  not  only  on  account  of  the  number,  but 
also  of  the  quality  of  the  books,  is  well  known  in 
all  the  circles  which  are  interested  in  literature, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  rich 
treasure  should  go  abroad.  That  it  has  not  met 
with  a  purchaser  here  is  a  proof  of  the  low  ebb 
to  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  sunk.  A 
representative  of  the  well-known  Leipzig  firm  is 
now  here,  to  take  possession  of  the  stock,  for  the 
packing  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
large  cases  will  be  required. — TVabner's  JMerary 
Record. 

Neapolitan  Brigandage. — ^'^  Neapolitan  brigand- 
age," says  Count  Maffei,  whose  former  official 
connection  with  the  province  enables  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  "is  only  the 
symptom  of  the  decay  that  for  centuries  has 
been  constantly  undermining  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. The  peasant  there  has  no  interest  to  bind 
him  to  the  soil  In  those  districts  there  is  a  part 
of  the  population  designated  by  the  name  of  ter- 
razzani,  who  have  actually  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  the  proceeds  of  plunder  and  theft  The  mis- 
ery and  destitution  of  these  classes  are  the  direct 
causes  of  brigandage.  When  the  poor  laborer 
compares  the  brigand's  life  with  his  own  wretch- 
ed lot,  he  cannot  avoid  drawing  conclusions  &r 
from  favorable  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  that  romantic  existence 
lures  Jiim  from  the  constant  labor  and  misery  to 
which,  in  his  own  station,  he  is  hopelessly  con- 
demned. The  voice  of  conscience  is  silenced, 
and  he  betakes  himself  to  a  course  of  life  which 
appears  to  him  a  legitimate  way  of  obtidning  his 
livelihood." 
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Separated  from  the  ^eat  plateati  by 
the  Debbit-er-Ramleh  is  the  ^rand  tu- 
maltaons  moantain  system  of  Smai — the 
mountains  of  T£ir,  as  they  are  collectively 
I  called,  TQr  being  the  Arabic  word  for 
mountain ;  hence  the  adjective  Tow^ra, 
as  applied  to  the  Arabs  of  the  district. 
This  is  a  highland  region  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  intricacy,  rising  to  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  nine  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet.  On  the  northwest  the  moun- 
tains are  limestone  and  sandstone  ; 
Mount  Serb4l,  and  the  mountains  south 
of  it,  are  red  and  gray  granite. 

This  ganglion  of  mountains  again  is 
surrounded  by  a  coast  margin  of  level 
gravelly  ground,  called  El  -  K&'a,  "  the 
plain,"  except  at  the  extreme  southern 
point,  where  the  mountain  mass  projects 
a  tongue  of  granite  into  the  sea ;  and 
on  the  east,  where,  towards  'Akabah,  it 
terminates  in  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea. 

This  cluster  of  mountains,  of  which 
Sinai  is  nearly  the  centre,  is  intersected 
by  deep,  tortuous  valleys,  and  by  narrow 
and  rugged  passes.  Its  three  principal 
peaks  are  Serb4l  (6759  feet)  on  tne  north- 
west ;  St.  Katherine  (8705  feet)  in  the 
centre  ;  and  Um  Shomer  (9300  feet)  in 
the  southeast.  The  Sinai  mountains  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  system.  There 
are  no  regular  ranges,  as  in  the  Alps,  or 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  :  all  is  in- 
tricate, tumultuous  confusion,  as  if  a  vast 
molten  explosion  had  suddenly  congealed 
nn  the  upper  air.  "  It  is,"  says  Sir  Fred- 
erick Henniker,*  "  as  if  Arabia  Petrsea 
were  an  ocean  of  lava,  which,  while  its 
waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  still." 

Unlike  other  mountainous  countties, 
the  district  of  Sinai  is  utterly  barren  and 
desolate.  The  Alps  and  the  Highlands 
are  clothed  with  pine  forests,  and  their 
intersecting  valleys  are  carpeted  with 
greenest  grass :  but  no  tree  grows  upon 
the  granite  sides  of  Sinai ;  no  verdure 
of  any  kind  relieves  their  desolateness. 
A  few  odoriferous  herbs,  and  here  and 
there  a  stunted  shrub,  are  found  in  their 
recesses ;  but  neither  tree  nor  grass,  nor 
any  green  herb,  appears  to  the  eye  :  the 
valleys  are  simply  torrent  beds,  wreath- 
ed with  drifts  of  sand,  and  strewed  with 
huge  boulders,  through  which,  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  the  deluge  of  rain,  fall- 

*  Qaoted  by  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  12. 


ing  upon  the  mountains,  rushes  with  a 
depth  and  a  force  that  are  irresistible 
and  almost  incredible.  The  mountains 
are  Alps  without  verdure,  the  valleys  are 
rivers  without  water.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  springs  that  commonly  abound 
in  mountain  regions  and  give  rise  to 

freat  rivers.  Hence  the  desolation  of 
inai.  In  W&dy  Feir&n,  where  there  is 
a  spring  of  water  tolerably  affluent,  there 
is  a  luxurious  vegetation.  But  what  the 
sceneiy  of  Sinai  lacks  in  verdure  is  al- 
most compensated  by  the  gorgeous  col- 
ors of  its  mountains.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  coloring,  in  both  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  mountains  of  the  north,  and 
the  granite  mountains  of  the  south.  The 
sandstone  deepens  into  the  rich  glowing 
red  which  gives  its  name  to  the  similar 
formation  of  Edom ;  and  where  it  is  not 
a  gorgeous  green,  the  granite  vies  with 
it,  and  in  the  ever-  changing  light  they 
present  infinite  varieties  of  tint  and  com- 
bination. The  same  effect  is  n^ver  pro- 
duced twice.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magical  than  these  effects  of  coloring. 
We  shall  often  be  constrained  to  speak 
of  them  in  their  local  peculiarities.  They 
far  surpass  the  wondrous  hues  with 
which  the  setting  sun  suffuses  the  Ai- 
guille Mouge^  whde  the  mystic  shadows 
are  climbing,  and  just  before  they  en- 
wrap the  summit  of  the  "  great  white 
throne ;"  they  are  more  gorgeous  even 
than  the  marvellous  "  after  glow  "  which 
we  so  often  saw  in  Egypt. 

The  lack  of  geographical  magnitude 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  more  than 
compensated  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion and  its  unique  associations.  In  the 
old  world,  its  position  was  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  great  continents  of  civil- 
ization, and  closely  adjacent  to  the  cra- 
dles of  the  world  s  chief  religions.  In- 
deed, each  religion  in  its  turn  seems  to 
have  regarded  Sinai  as  its  holy  place. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that, before 
the  time  of  Moses,  Serbal  was  a  shrine 
of  Egyptian  pilgrimage.  To  the  Jew  it 
was  associated  with  the  most  awful  and 
sacred  events  of  his  religious  history. 
The  footmark  of  Mohammed's  camel  up- 
on Jebel  Mousa  is  still  pointed  out,  as  a 
tradition  of  the  propnet's  association V 
with  it ;  while  it  has  ever  been  a  chief 
resort  of  Christian  Eremites.    And  yet 
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the  moral  inflaeDce  of  these  traditions  is 
so  utterly  lost,  that,  perhaps,  no  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  more  des- 
titute of  all  that  constitutes  a  religion 
than  the  Towara  Arabs. 

But  although  Sinai  has  always  Iain, 
and  still  lies,  beside  the  gateway  of  na- 
tions, it  has  never  been  their  path.  No 
city  has  ever  stood  within  its  boundaries. 
No  port  has  ever  given  commercial  life 
to  its  shores.  Migratory  Bedouins,  scat- 
tered hermits,  and  passing  pilgrims  have, 
from  the  days  of  the  Amalekites,  been 
its  only  inhabitants  ;  the  little  ecclesias- 
tical city  of  Paran  being  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, inasmuch  as  it  was  only,  for  a 
while,  a  larger  aggregate  of  pilgrims  and 
hermits. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Peninsula  is 
restricted  to  the  eighteen  months  during 
which  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  it.  It 
has  formed  no  nation  ;  it  has  had  no  gov- 
ernment ;  it  has  witnessed  no  events  that 
the  historian  might  record.  In  alljother 
countries  that  have  won  a  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  there  has  been,  first, 
a  local  history,  generally  springing  out 
of  legend  and  myth,  and  recording  inva- 
sion, conflict,  and  conquest — one  nation 
superseding  or  intermingling  with  an- 
other, till  national  character  is  formed  and 
national  history  achieved.  Not  so  with 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai:  it  has  no  abo- 
rigines ;  it  is  identified  with  no  race  ;  it 
has  no  autocthonous  history  ;  it  owes 
all  its  renown  to  the  transient  passage 
through  it  of  a  foreign  people,  and  the 
remarkable  events  that  befell  them  there- 
in. Before  their  advent,  we  know  only 
that  it  was  possessed  by  the  wandering 
descendants  of  Esau  ;  and  since  their 
advent,  we  know  only  that  it  is  possess- 
ed by  the  wandering  descendants^of  Ish- 
mael.  Its  history  is  a  great  darkness 
upon  which  only  the  light  of  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  of  the  lightnings  of  Sinai 
have  broken  in.  But  these  were  so  vivid 
and  divine,  that  they  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  awful  glory ;  and  Sinai 
has  become  one  of  the  world's  most  sa- 
cred places.  With  the  Jew  it  divides 
religious  reverence  with  Jerusalem — 
with  the  Mohammedan,  with  Mecca — 
with  the  Christian,  with  Bethlehem. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  that  gath- 
ers so  many  various  sanctities,  that  in- 
spires so  much  reverent  awe,  the  associa- 
tions of  which  are  so  thrilling,  the  power 


I  of  which  is  so  subdning.  In  part,  this 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  sa- 
cred associations  have  been  preserved 
so  inviolate.  Its  desert  barrenness,  its 
mountain  ruggedness,  have  restricted 
human  habitations  to  the  tent  of  the  Bed- 
ouin or  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  It  has 
thus  been  preserved  sacred  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  law-giving.  In  Jerusalem 
the  hurrying,  irreverent  foot  of  genera- 
tions of  crowded  city  life,  interrupted 
only  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the 
solitude  caused  by  exile,  have  almost 
obliterated  the  sacred  footsteps  of  Him 
who  once  trod  its  ways.  The  debris  of 
its  ancient  buildings  liia  twenty  feet 
thick  beneath  its  modem  streets.  Even 
Gethsemane  has  been  desecrated  into  a 
trim  and  gravelled  garden,  with  gaudy 
flowers  in  partitioned  beds,  and  fancy 
palings  around  its  venerable  olives — the 
whole  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  within 
which  the  cottage  of  the  custodian  is 
built,  and  at  the  doorway  of  which  you 
pay  for  admission ;  a  place  over  which  ir- 
reverent crowds  are  irreverently  shown. 
The  loneliness  that  sustains  hallo#ed  as- 
sociation ;  the  venerable  antiquity  that 
no  modem  touch  profanes,  that  only 
hushed  and  trembling  feet  approach,  are 
utterly  wanting.  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
again,  whose  paths  remain  as  when  trod 
by 

''  Those  blessed  feet 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were 

nailed 
For  oar  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross," 

is  the  suburb  of  a  ^eat  city,  and  is  daily 
trodden  by  hundreds  of  thoughtless 
wayfarers.  Not  so  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Sinai ;  rarely  is  it  visited 
and  the  traveller  conscious  of  other  pres- 
ence beside  his  own,  save  a  few  monks 
and  servants  of  the  convent,  ocoasional 
pilgrims— whose  reverence  is  attested 
by  their  arduous  pilgrimage — and  pei^ 
chance  a  few  Bedouins  pastarine  tneir 
flocks.  The  holy  mount  nas  ever  oeen  a 
desert  solitude.  It  has  suffered  no  ef- 
facing power  of  later  events,  or  of  a  nu- 
merous population.  Like  a  great  cathe- 
dral in  the  heart  of  a  city,  it  has  atood 
sequestered  from  the  world.  Its  awfiil 
peaks  are  solitary,  solemn,  and  unchang- 
ed ;  they  are  as  when  the  foot  of  Jeho- 
vah trod  them,  as  when  the  Ughtoings 
of  Jehovah  enwrapped  them^  as  when 
the   awful  trumpet  reyerberated  from 
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summit  to  summit,  and  the  still  more 
awful  thunder  made  them  tremble  to 
their  base.  Cities  change ;  mountains 
remain  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  feeling  of  undisturbed  and  indescriba- 
ble awe,  that  the  pilgrim  first  beholds 
these  solemn  peaks,  and  climbs  to  their 
summit.  It  needs  but  little  imagination 
to  make  him  feel  as  if  the  Divine  foot- 
step were  still  upon  them,  as  if  the  aw- 
ful voice  that  the  people  could  not  "  hear 
any  more"  were  latent  in  the  atmos- 
phere. And  yet  no  solitary^  ruin  re- 
mains to  help  the  imagination  of  the 
traveller ;  no  record  save  the  mysterious 
inscriptions  here  and  there  upon  the 
rocks — which  only  fanaticism  can  associ- 
ate with  the  law-giving ;  no  monument 
save  the  unchanged  and  silent  face  of 
nature,  which  in  every  feature  and  with 
startling  minuteness  testifies  to  the  local 
truthfulness  of  the  historian. 

Such  is  the  district  traversed  by  the 
writer  and  his  friends  in  March,  1865. 
The  preparations  for  our  journey  were 
made  in  Cairo,  and  occupied  several 
days.  First,  a  dragoman  had  to  be 
chosen  out  of  some  six  or  seven,  who 
gave  us  no  peace  until  our  choice  was 
made.  They  beset  our  going  out  and 
our  coming  in;  we  passed  them  when 
we  went  to  our  bedrooms  at  night,  and 
found  them  at  our  doors  when  we  rose 
in  the  morning.  Our  choice  fell  upon 
Hassan  Ismael,  a  Nubian,  from  Assondn. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
black  as  a  coal ;  but  with  a  shrewd, 
good-tempered  face,  which  his  character 
did  not  belie.  He  had  been  a  dragoman 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had 
accumulated  considerable  property.  Al- 
though unable  to  read,  he  had  given  his 
two  sons  a  good  education  in  the  school 
of  the  American  mission,  and  had  him- 
self picked  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneous  information  from  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  had  travelled.  He 
was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  general 
state  of  things  in  Europe.  Although  a 
Mussulman,  he  was  liberal  in  his  concep- 
tions. He  had  a  great  reverence  for  Isa 
(Jesus),  and  even  avowed  his  belief, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  heard  an  Imauni 
avow  from  the  pulpit,  that,  one  day, 
Christianity  would  be  the  religion  of  the 
world.  He  was  inquisitive  after  knowl- 
edge, sensible  in  judgment,  and  shrewd 


in  observation.  *'  You  cannot,"  said  he 
one  day,  "  expect  all  Arabs  to  be  good; 
angels  is  seldom^ 

Hassan  had  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  us ;  and  his  sensible,  business-like 
way  of  negotiation  predisposed  us  in  his 
favor.  "  Pight,"  said  he,  "  for  your  bar- 
gain, and  be  good  friends  ever  after- 
wards." We  had  no  cause  to  repent 
our  choice.  Hassan  served  us  faithfully 
and  honorably,  and  provided  for  us  care- 
fulljr  and  liberally.  Fiery  in  temper, 
rapid  and  vehement  in  expression,  he 
was  also  experienced  and  wise.  He 
managed  his  Arabs  admirably,  and  prov- 
ed himself  equal  to  every  emergency. 
At  the  expiry  of  our  sixty -days'  contra<^ 
with  him,  we  parted  with,  I  believe, 
mutual  esteem  and  regret. 

Our  contract  with  Hassan  was  duly 
executed  at  the  English  consulate.  In 
consideration  of  a  fixed  sum  per  diem^ 
he  was  to  conduct  us,  as  we  might  di- 
rect, from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and  through 
the  great  desert  to  Palestine  and  Syria. 
He  was  to  provide  everything  necessary 
for  the  journey — camels,  horses,  tentti, 
bedding,  provisions,  and  servants.  He 
was  to  pay  all  bakhshish,  provide  local 
guides  where  necessary,  and  whenever 
we  chose  to  sleep  in  convents,  or  stay  at 
hotels,  where  such  were  available,  be 
was  to  pay  the  bill.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  necessary  expenses  of  ^travel  were 
concerned,  we  needed  no  money  until 
our  contract  expired. 

Hassan's  first  concern  was  to  covenant 
with  a  Sheikh  of  the  Tow&ra  Arabs, 
through  whose  district  we  were  to  pass. 
They  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  south 
of  the  Jebel  T!h  ;  and  are  said  to  nun*- 
ber  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
Sheikhs  of  the  desert  always  hover  about 
Cairo  in  the  travelling  season.  Hassan, 
therefore,  had  no  difficulty ;  he  engaged 
Sheikh  Taima,  who  undertook  to  provide 
twenty-one  camels,  with  sufficient  attend- 
ants, to  take  us  to  Sinai,  and  thence  to 
Khan  N^khl — half  way  between  Sinai 
and  Hebron,  beyond  which  he  had  no 
power  to  take  us.  The  contract  is  for 
so  much  each  camel,  per  diem^  the  men 
being  thrown  into  the  bargain.  Each 
Sheikh  is  the  patriarchal  head  of  hie 
family.  Taimas  family  consisted  of 
about  eighty  persons,  including  sons  and 
daughters,  sons-in-law  and  daughters-iiv- 
law,  nephews,  nieces,  grandchildren,  eta 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
nnmbers  of  a  family,  "How  many 
children  have  you  ?"  I  a8ked  of  an  Arab. 
"Pour,  and  two  girls,"  was  the  reply. 
Taima  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age — a  simple,  unsophisticated,  faith- 
ful fellow,  with  a  good-natured  counte- 
nance, always  cheerful,  willing,  and  po- 
lite ;  full  of  solicitude  for  our  safety  and 
comfort,  occasionally  keeping  watch  all 
night  round  our  tents.  He  was  some- 
what buckish,  occasionally  coming  out 
in  a  sheep-skin,  and  sandals  roughly 
made  of  the  ^kin  of  a  fish.  He  was  a 
true  gentleman,  and,  no  doubt,  could 
boast  a  pedigree  beside  which  that  of 
the  Percys  is  but  of  yesterday.  His  sa- 
Uam  was  very  emphatic  and  graceful. 
His  son  Salama  accompanied  him — a 
bright,  laughing  boy  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, with  handsome  features,  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  brilliant  dark  eyes, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  that  any  dentist's  door 
mi^ht  envy.  Taima  had  also  an  Abys- 
sinian slave,  named  Abdallah,  intensely 
black,  the  blackness  being  peculiarly 
lustrous,  like  velvet,  or  the  bloom  of  a 
damson.  His  mouth  was  prodigious, 
and  its  tusky,  disparted  teeth  unpleasant- 
ly suggestive  of  those  of  an  alligator,  of 
which,  as  he  was  in  a  perpetual  grin,  we 
bad  the  full  benefit.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  merriest  of  the  party,  although  any 
of  us  might  have  purchased  him  for  £15 
or  £20.  He  was,  morever,  a  very  clever 
fellow;  besides  being  the  best  shot  of 
the  party,  he  was  an  accomplished  bota- 
nist, and  generally  well  informed. 

Tlie  camels  belonged  to  different  mem- 
bers of  Taima's  clan,  and  were  accompa- 
nied by  their  owners — ten  genuine  Bed- 
ouins, sons  of  the  desert,  scarcely  civil- 
ized; all,  however,  courteous,  some  of 
them  handsome,  and  with  a  natural  grace 
of  figure  and  movement  that  would  not 
have  discredited  "  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe."  It  was  an  unfailmg  interest, 
out  of  the  recesses  of  our  tents,  to  watch 
their  movements  as  they  sat  aij[)und  their 
camp-fire,  or  stood  and  gesticulated  in 
animated  conversation. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  Arab  is  to- 
bacco. We  generally  in  the  morning 
gave  them  a  supplv  for  the  day;  they 
were  just  like  children,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  what  we  might  give  them — 
thankful  even  for  a  few  crumbs  of  bis- 
cuit or  fragments  of  orange.    The  diffi- 


culty about  the  supply  of  the  IsraeliteB 
in  the  desert  is  greatly  diminished  on 
seeing  upon  how  Tittle  an  Arab  and  his 
camel  can  live. 

Taima  did  not  always  maintain  his  au- 
thority. His  men  would  sometimes  strug- 
gle with  him  very  irreverently.  Has^ 
san,  too,  would  settle  a  dispute  by  seiz- 
ing the  first  huge  stick  that  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  and  thrashing  away  right 
and  left.,  Taima  coming  in  for  a  fidl  share 
of  the  blows.  This,  indeed,  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  resented  no 
more  than  a  sharp  word  is  with  us. 
Happily  we  never  had  occasion  to  use 
our  sticks,  although  it  was  repeatedly 
urged  upon  us  as  the  onl^  wapr  of  manag^- 
ing  Arabs.  May  not  this  onental  readi- 
ness to  administer  blows  be  the  special 
reasons  of  the  Apostle's  injunction,  so 
strange*  and  superauous  to  our  Western 
notions,  that  ^'a  bishop  should  be  no 
striker"? 

The  personal  staff  of  Hassan  consisted 
of  a  cook — a  dreamy,  introspective  man, 
with  eyes  like  half-opened  oysters,  but  a 
capital  artiste  ;  and  of  two  servants  to 
attend  upon  us  —  'Abishai,  a  Coptio 
Christian,  who  was  graduating  as  a  drag- 
oman, and  Ibrahim,  who,  Mohammedan 
though  he  was,  got  to  our  canteen  and 
made  himself  drunk,  stole  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  had  to  be  ignominiously  dismissed 
at  Jerusalem. 

We  were  thus  wholly  free  from  pb- 
sponsibility.  Hassan  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible K)r  both  our  lives  and  our  prop- 
erty. If  he  failed  in  any  part  of  his 
contract,  he  might  be  taken  before  the 
first  pasha  we  reached :  Taima  was  re- 
sponsible to  him;  and  through  Taima, 
his  whole  trib&  If,  through  t£em,harm 
happened  to  any  of  us,  he  would  be 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  first  town  he 
entered.  If  any  article  were  lost,  he 
must  make  it  good  or  find  the  thief;  the 
Sheikh  alone  is  responsible  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe.  Thus,  an  EneUsh  trav- 
eller to  whom  Hassan  was  aragoman 
the  previous  year  was  robbed  of  nis  re- 
volver at  Shiloh,  bv  a  fellow  who^  in  the 
same  place,  hung  about  us  for  some  time. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Pasha  of 
Nabliis,  who  immediately  paid  the  trav- 
eller the  estimated  value  of  his  jMStoI, 
arrested  the  Sheikh  of  the  'Y^laffe,  «nd 
imprisoned  him,  until  a  fine  whioh  he 
had   levied  upon  the  inhabitaiits  was 
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paid.  It  was  for  tfae  Sheikh  to  discover 
and  punish  the  individual  offender.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  rou^h  kind  of  justice,  but 
it  is  the  only  justice  possible  among  the 
Bedouins.  It  has  tne  merit  of  being 
very  simple  and  very  effective.  In  most 
parts  of  the  desert  a  traveller  is  as  safe 
from  personal  injury,  and  much  more 
safe  in  his  property,  than  in  Cheapside. 
So  far  as  we  had  ejtfperience  of  the  Tow- 
&ra  Arabs,  they  are  scrupulously  honest. 
If  any  trifling  article  was  dropped  or 
left  behind  in  the  tents,  it  was  invanably 
brought  to  us,  generally  before  we  had 
missed  it.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  camel  la- 
den with  goods  should  fall  in  the  desert, 
its  owner  may  draw  a  circle  round  it, 
and  leave  it  in  perfect  security,  even  for 
days,  while  he  letches  another. 

For  the  sake  of  such  as  may  be  curi- 
ous about  tent  life  in  the  desert,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  very  enjoyable.  An  hour's 
rest  for  lunch,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
enabled  the  camisls  to  reach  the  camping- 
ground  before  us,  so  that  we  commonly 
found  our  canvas  city  built.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  large  tents  for  ourselves, 
and  a  third  for  Hassan  and  the  servants. 
Culinary  rites  were  performed  in  the 
open  air  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  at  a 
portable  stove  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
if  there  was  any,  by  a  bit  of  canvas. 
Three  or  four  fowls — on  Sundays  a 'tur- 
key— were  generally  being  prepared  for 
sacrifice  when  we  arrived.  The  camels 
were  permitted,  for  awhile,  to  roam  in 
search  of  the  prickly  ghurkud.  At  dark 
they  were  picketed  close  by ;  their  driv- 
ers sleeping  between  their  legs.  Our 
chief  inconvenience  arose  from  their  in- 
conceivable and  incessant  chattering, 
sometimes  squabbling,  which  was  often 
prolonged  far  into  the  night ;  and  from 
the  guttural  grumbling  of  the  camels. 
Of  our  twenty-one  camels-— our  party 
being  large^— twelve  or  thirteen  were 
baggage  camels,  carrying,  besides  our 
portmanteaus,  almost  all  conceivable 
things:  coops  of  live  poultry,  casks  of 
water,  butchers'  meat — always  mutton  ; 
cooking  necessaries,  crockery,  glasses, 
etc — ingeniously  packed  in  two  large 
canteen  chests;  tents,  bedsteads  and 
bedding,  camp-stools,  and  metal  wash  ba- 
sins— M  spontaneously  provided  by  Has- 
san. Netting  was  wanting.  Our  tents 
were  comfortably  carpeted;  small  iron 
bedsteads,  with  new  bedding,  three  in 


each  tent,  were,  with  onr  portmanteaus, 
arranged  around  the  sides.  One  table 
for  dinner  was  adjusted  against  the  tent- 
pole  ;  another  for  washing  was  adjusted 
outside  the  door  of  each  tent.  We  Were 
astonished  to  find  our  table  liud  with 
home  neatness  and  comfort — a  white 
tablecloth  and  napkins,  always  scrupu- 
lously clean ;  glass,  plate,  salts,  etc.  The 
dinner  generally  consisted  of  five  courses, 
namely,  soup,  mutton,  fowls — on  Sun- 
days, turkey — ^fritters  or  puddings,  mish- 
mash or  prunes,  cheese,  with  a  dessert 
of  dried  fruits,  oranges,  and  preserves ; 
the  liquid  accompaniment  bemg  bitter 
beer,  sherry,  and,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  active  qualities  of 
doubtful  water,  cognac.  A  fragrant  cup 
of  cafe  noirj  and,  about  an  hour  after, 
a  delicious  cup  of  tea — provision  for 
which  should  always  be  made  in  Eng- 
land— followed  by  a  tchibouk,  crowned 
the  whole.  Indeed,  Hassan's  care  and 
experience  omitted  nothing.  The  only 
defect  of  our  cuisine  was  its  necessary 
monotony,  mutton  and  fowls  alternating 
with  fowls  and  mutton.  On  the  whole, 
the  fare  of  the  desert  was  not  to  be  com- 
plained of — it  was  far  in  advance  of 
manna  and  quails. 

Reading,  journal  -  writing,  or  flower- 
pressing  occupied  us  untu  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  to  bed  ;  taking  care  to 
tuck  in  warmly,  for  nights  in  the  desert 
are  cold,  often  intensely  so.  By  five  in 
the  morning  we  were  shivering  at  our 
tent-door,  under  an  al  fresco  sponge, 
making  the  most  of  a  regulation  supply 
of  water.  Then  breakfast — coffee  or  tea, 
with  three  or  four  hot  dishes  of  some 
kind  or  other,  eggs,  and  jam  or  marma- 
lade ;  by  seven,  or  half  past,  our  city  of 
the  desert  has  disappeared,  and  we  are 
patiently  doing  our  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.  About  twelve  o'clock  we 
lunch,  either  upon  the  burning  sand  un- 
der our  umbrellas,  or,  if  we  can  find  one, 
"  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock ;" 
cold  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  bis- 
cuit and  cheese,  an  orange  each,  and  a 
few  dates  or  figs ;  water  limited,  and 
often  doubtful — a  curious  leathery  con- 
coction, out  of  a  kind  of  leathern  boot, 
called  a  "  zemzemia  " — generally,  there- 
fore, adulterated  wi£h  a  little  brand v ; 
only  a  desert  traveller  can  appreciate  tne 
blessing  of  pure  water. 

Travellers  to  Sinai  usually  cross  in 
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boats  from  Saez  to  the  ^'  Aytio  Mousa,*' 
a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles;  the 
camels  being  sent  round  by  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  We  determined  to  accompany 
ovtr  camels,  that  we  might  get  a  better 
conception  of  the  formation  of  the  gulf: 
this  was  a  day's  journey  of  about  seven 
hours.  We  left  our  hotel,  however,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  that  we  might 
inaugurate  the  tent  life  of  the  next  sixty 
days  by  an  experimental  encampment  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  desert.  It  was  a  new 
and  strange  sensation,  when  the  early 
sunset  permitted  the  night  rapidly  and 
silently  to  gather  round  us,  and  when 
the  silvery  light  of  the  young  moon  had 
dimly  lit  up  the  solitary  scene,  and  when, 
after  infinite  bustling  and  chattering  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs,  our  tent  lights 
were  extinguished.  So  truly  and  utter- 
ly was  it  desert ;  Suez  might  have  been 
a  hundred  miles  away.  Our  sense  of 
solitude  was  disturbed  only  by  another 
encampment  of  travellers  i^t  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us.  I  walked  a  little  way 
from  the  tents.  The  Jebel  'Atakah  was 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance  ;  the  undulat- 
ing waves  of  the  desert  rolled  away  on 
every  side.  In  this  sky  the  fiery  pillar 
shone  —  these  sands  reflected  it  —  these 
mountains  were  lit  up  by  it.  Over  this 
ground  the  terrified  Israelites  crowded 
onward,  as  they  discovered  the  pursu- 
ing Egyptians  in  the  distance.  Over 
this  ground  the  vengeful  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharoah  eagerly  rushed,  till 
arrested  by  the  mysterious  pillar  of  cloud. 
Now  these  look  like  common  spots  and 
things  :  they  give  no  sign,  they  bear  no 
impress  of  the  stupendous  miracle;  and 
yet  they  saw  it.  One  feels  as  if  one  fain 
would  (juestion  them,  or  find  some  me- 
morial inscribed  upon  them  ;  but  they 
are  silent  as  the  sphynx,  barren  as  the 
commonest  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  night  was  intensely  cold,  although 
we  lunched  the  next  day  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  110®  under  the  shade  of  our 
umbrellas ;  even  when  all  our  wraps 
were  utilized,  we  could  scarcely  obtam 
adequate  warmth.  Our  Arabs  slept 
'Comfortably  enough  among  the  legs  of 
their  camels ;  neither  the  drenching  dew 
nor  the  piercing  cold,  apparently,  afiect- 
ing  these  children  of  the  sun.  The  nov- 
elty of  our  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  so  many  strange  thoughts, 
rendered  sleep  impossible. 


At  length  we  were  fidrly  started,  and 
soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  aneient 
canal,  upon  one  of  which  we  had  to 
travel  northwards  for  a  mile  or  two,  in 
order  to  find  a  passage  across  the  salt 
marsh  which  they  inclosed.  Salt  is  col- 
lected here  in  considerable  quantities. 
We  then  crossed  the  imaginary  line 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  with 
the  feeling  that  we4iad  left  behind  us  all 
the  Christianity  of  the  West ;  a  civiliza- 
tion too  that  was  older  than  Greece,  or 
Rome,  or  Nineveh ;  and  that  we  were 
now  in  the  early  footsteps  of  a  dispensa- 
tion that  preceded  Christ.  Then,  turn- 
ing southwards,  we  fell  into  one  of  the 
great  highways  of  the  desert — the  cara- 
van route  from  Cairo  to  Tur,  marked  by 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  f)arallel  cam- 
el tracks,  stretching  away,  like  the  lines 
of  a  railway,  over  the  undulating  desert, 
when  not  obliterated  by  sand  •  storms. 
Even  were  there  no  such  tracts,  bleached 
skeletons  of  camels  occur  often  enough 
to  suffice  for  waymarks.  We  observed 
here  some  fine  effects  of  mirage.  Suez 
suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  fortified  town,  with  castellated  walls 
and  frowning  bastions,  having  ships  In  its 
harbors  and  roads.  Frequently,  in  after 
days,  like  fantastic  tricks  were  played 
with  our  deluded  vision ;  blue  lakes  and 
shady  groves  were  its  most  frequent  il- 
lusions. We  began,  after  a  while,  to 
realize  the  weary  monotony  of  an  ever- 
receding  horizon,  disappointing  our  hope 
of  our  resting-place,  or  of  some  "  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  "  that  might  be  a  brief 
protection  from  the  vertical  torrent  of 
the  sun's  fierce  rays  :  but  the  crown  of 
one  swelling  eminence  only  brought  into 
view  another ;  it  was  unohanginff,  con- 
tinuous, endless  desert,  more  vividly  im- 
pressive, more  physically  distressing, 
than  on  an}r  subsequent  day.  At  lengUi 
we  saw  a  distant  speck  of  verdure,  and 
after  alittle  while  joyfully  encamped  near 
the  Ayun  Mousa  —  the  Rosherville  of 
Suez.  There,  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  are  nine  brackish  fountains,  meet 
of  them  mere  holes  in  the  sand ;  one, 
however,  is  a  regularly  built  fountain  of 
ancient  masonry.  .The  Arab  tradition  is, 
that  the  Israelrtes  here  wanting  water, 
Moses  furnished  them  with  a  Bnpjdj  by 
striking  the  ground  with  hisj^^d.  These 
wells  give  li^  to  a  little  bit  of  the  barren 
waste,  which  breaks  out  in  a  few  palm. 
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pomegranate,  and  tamarisk  trees,  with 
an  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  flowers.  The  bud  of  a  month- 
ly rose  was  offered  me  as  the  choicest 
production  of  the  gardens;  it  had  a 
pleasant  association  of  home.  The  whole 
IS  contained  in  two  or  three  inclosures 
or  gardens,  in  which  are  rude  huts  for 
their  keepers.  Hither  picnic  parties 
come  from  Suez  and  Cairo.  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  been  there 
but  two  or  three  days  before. 

We  were  now  beyond  all  doubt  upon 
the  track  of  the  Israelites.  Here,  prob- 
ably, where  the  shore  forms  a  gentle 
bay,  the  desert  sons  of  Ishmael  were , 
startled  by  the  strange  advent  of  the 
descendants  of  Isaac,  and  by  their  exult- 
ant song  of.  triumph,  awakening  echoes 
never  awakened  before — even  those  that 
slumbered  in  the  distant  sides  of  Er-Ra- 
bah.  Here,  probably,  for  days  and 
weeks,  strange  spoil  would  be  gathered 
upon  the  shell-strewn  shore.  Near  the 
Ayiin  Mousa  we  kept  our  first  desert 
Sabbath — a  grateful  rest,  and  a  tent  ser- 
vice, in  which,  while  our  friends  at 
home  were  gathering  round  the  Lord's 
table,  we  held  holy  communion  with 
them.  We. sang  the  hymn,  "  Guide  me, 
O  thou  Great  Jehovah,"  then  strolled 
along  upon  the  beach  and  sat  upon  the 
rocks  for  an  hour  or  two,  quietly  mus- 
ing amid  these  scenes  of  strange  experi- 
ence and  wondrous  association.  Again 
the  almost  sudden  darkness  fell.  It  was 
the  Sabbath  evening ;  and,  in  the  trans- 
lucent atmosphere,  the  moon  and  stars 
seemed  to  hang  down  like  lamps  from 
the  lofty  roof  of  God's  great  temple  ; 
clearly  defined  as  if  seen  through  a  tele- 
scope, t*hey  shone  with  a  brilliancy  of 
which,  before  visiting  the  East,  we  had 
scarcely  conceived. 

For  two  days  we  traversed  the  des- 
ert of  Shur — the  border  strip  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Passing 
Ain  How4rah  and  the  Wady  Ghtlrtin- 
del  —  the  Marah  and  Elim  of  the  Ex- 
odus— on  the  third  day  we  entered  the 
highland  district  of  Sinai  by  a  narrow 
gorge  formed  by  spurs  from  the  Jebel 
R^hah  meeting  the  Jebel  HGmm4m. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the*  right  we  de- 
scended the  valley  Tayibeh,  or  "  the  be- 
wildering," to  the  sea.  This  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  grotesque  and  towering 
mountain  forms — ^gloomy,  desolate,  and 


magnificent,  as  if  scorched  and  twisted 
in  some  great  conflagration,  which  had 
left  upon  them  the  marks  of  its  blended 
smoke  and  flame  ;  wonderful  amphithea- 
tres, terraces,  pyramids,  fortifications, 
castles,  columns,  quarries,  indeed  almost 
every  conceivable  form  and  freak  of  nature 
presented  themselves  in  most  rapid  suc- 
cession, each  at  the  moment  photograph- 
ing itself  upon  the  memory — a  picture  to 
be  distinctly  reproduced,  when,  even  in 
old  age,  these  glorious  days  of  trav- 
el are  recalled  ;  and  yet  so  intruding 
upon  and  effacing  each  other,  thafr  they  / 
leave  but  a  confused  recollection  of  a 
grand  pageant  of  nature.  Beneath  our 
feet,  ploughed  up  into  channels,  heaved 
into  sandbanks,  and  strewn  with  huge 
boulders,  bearing  everywhere  the  marks 
of  terrific  winter  torrents,  was  a  glitter- 
ing surface  of  whitish  mud  baked  by  the 
sun  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  foot 
of  the  camel ;  and  reflecting  a  glare  and 
a  heat  that  were  almost  intolerable,  even 
when  our  eyes  were  protected  by  colored 
spectacles,  and  we  were  elevated  upon 
the  backs  of  our  camels.  Above  our 
heads  was  a  cloudless  translucent  sky  of 
the  deepest  purest  blue,  "as  the  body  of 
heaven  m  its  clearness." 

At  the  foot  of  this  pass  is  "  the  encamp- 
ment by  the  sea  "  where,  the  provisions 
brought  from  Egypt  being  exhausted, 
manna  and  quails  were  first  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

Then  across  the  rocky  headland-  of 
Zalimah  and  the  plain  of  Murkah,  till  we 
reenter  the  mountains  by  the  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Wady  Shellal,  "  the  valley  of  cat- 
aracts ;"  which  after  two  hours  termi- 
nates in  a  fine  amphitheatre,over  the  ridge 
of  which— the  "  Niikbel-Budrah,"  "the 
pass  of  the  sword's  point" — the  path  lies. 
A  rugged  camel  track  made  by  Major 
Macdonald  makes  somewhat  easier  what 
for  thirty  centuries  must  have  been  an 
arduous  scramble  up  a  precipitous  bank 
of  debris. 

We  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  In  con- 
ceiving of  a  mixed  host,  like  that  of  the 
Israelites,  crossing  such  a  pass  as  this. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  entered 
the  W&dy  Feirdn  by  another  and  much 
easier  route.  Dean  Stanley  suggests 
two  alternatives  —  "  They  may  have 

fone,  according  to  the  route  of  the  el- 
er  travellers — Shaw,  Pococke,  and  the 
Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent — ^to 
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T&r,  and  thence  by  the  W«ldy  Hebr&n 
and  the  Nukb  H§lwj  to  Jebel  Moasa ; 
or  they  may  have  gone,  according  to  the 
route  of  all  recent  travellers,  by  the 
W4dy  Shellal,  the  Nukb  Biidrah,  and 
the  W^dys  Mokatteb,  Feiriln,  and  Es- 
Sheikh,  to  the  same  point.  The  former 
route  is  improbable,  both  because  of  its 
detour,  and  also  because  the  Wady  He- 
bron is  said  to  be,  and  the  Niikb  Kkwy 
certainly  is,  as  difficult,  if  not  more  diffi- 
cult, than  any  pass  on  the  route  of  the 
Wady  Feiran."* 

On  this  it  may  be  remarked  —  First, 
that  the  route  by  the  Wady  Hebrcln 
would  not  necessarily  involve  the  diffi-, 
cult  pass  of  the  Niikb  H4wy  :  the  peo- 
ple might  still  have  gone  round  by  the 
Wady  es-Sheikh.  And  next,  that  anoth- 
er alternative  is  possible.  From  their 
encampment  at  Mfirkah  they  may  have 
proceeded  along  the  shore  till  they  came 
to  a  valley  leading  into  the  Wady  Fei- 
rdn  at  its  juncture  with  the  Wady  Mo- 
katteb, thus  avoiding  the  difficult  pass  of 
Budrah.  This  was  not  our  route,  but 
we  were  informed  hy  the  Rev.  W.  Gell, 
who  had  just  exammed  it,  that  it  was 
broad  and  easy,  offering  no  impediments 
whatever  to  the  passage  of  a  great  mul 
titude.  On  this  supposition,  there  would 
be  no  physical  difficulty  in  the  entire 
route  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  except  the 
rocky  headland  of  Zalimah,  which  no 
one  would  affirm  to  be  either  insupera- 
ble or  serious. 

There  was  but  a  slight  descent  from 
the  top  of  the  pass  of  Budrah,  but  the 
region  was  a  strange  one ;  utterly  stern 
and  desolate,  it  had  neither  vegetation 
nor  sign  of  human  presence ;  it  was  a 
defile  of  calcined  rocks  and  huge  bould- 
ers, burnt  and  contracted  like  scoria, 
with  gray  molten  heaps  as  of  boiling 
mud,  as  if  it  were  the  debris  of  a  cyclo- 
pean  iron  foundery,  or  the  huge  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  very  surface  of 
the  ground  seemed  cindery,  as  if  from 
subterranean  fires.  It  was  a  scene  of 
vast  and  utter  desolation,  such  as  the 
plain  of  Sodom  may  have  been  before 
the  Dead  Sea  covered  the  charred  ruins 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  the  larger 
mountains,  the  dip  and  coloring  of  some 
of  the  strata  were  very  remarkable ;  it 
was  as  if  huge  masses  had  been  exploded 

*  Sinai  ondFaleatine,  p.  38. 


upwards,  forming  peaks  and  oragsof 
the  most  daring  forms — ^ribbed,  black, 
gray,  and. red,  and  of  almost  perpendica- 
br  strata.  We  felt  it  a  relief  from  its 
stifling,  oven -like  heat  when,  after  a 
weary  search,  we  found  the  shadow  of  a 
rock  under  which  we  might  rest. 

We  then  descended  rapidly.  Our 
direct  route  lay  through  the  Widy  Mo- 
katteb; but  we  wished  to  visit  the 
W&dy  Meg&rah,  or  **  Valley  of  the 
Cave,"  which,  through  a  sublime  gorge^ 
opens  out  on  the  left. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Major  Mao- 
donald  has  resided  in  this  valley,  work- 
ing its  famous  turquoise  mines.  Its 
magnificent  sandstone  peaks  rise  to  a 
great  height  on  either  hand.  Among 
these  we  wound  for  about  half  an  hour 
before  we  reaehed  Major  Macdonald's 
hermiU^e.  Bright  cultured  vegetation 
and  cattle  feeding  thereon  gladdened  our 
e^es;  for  by  artificial  imgation,  e%^ 
cially  by  the  construction  of  ample  cis- 
terns, Major  Macdonald,  on  a  small  scale, 
has  demonstrated  how  ^'  the  wilderness 
might  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field." 

Some  of  his  people  had  annoanced  to 
him  the  approach  of  travellers ;  and,  in 
old  patriarchal  fashion,  be  had  began  to 
make  hospitable  preparations  for  onr  re- 
ception by  killing,  not  ^  a  kid  of  the 
goats,"  but  a  younff  Capricorn,  that  he 
might  regale  us  with  mountain  venison. 
He  came  a  little  way  to  meet  as,  and  re- 
ceived us  very  heartily.  His  dwelling 
is  a  kind  of  rough  highland  shieling,  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  structnre,  two  feides  of 
the  apartment  in  which  we  dined  bdng 
formed  by  the  bare  rock;  thick  rough 
walls  constituted  the  other  two,^throa^h 
which  small  apertures  admitted* the  dim 
light.  Various  trunks  and  boxes  con- 
taining stores  were  arranged  aroond  the 
room.  The  rest  of  the  establishment 
consisted  of  a  kitchen,  and  a  coaple  of 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  pasung 
travellers,  a  little  garden,  kennels  for 
dogs,  and  pens  for  goats.  All  aapplies 
have  to  be  fetched  from  Sues,  four  oays 
distant,  where  also  is  the  nearest  post- 
office.  Major  Macdonald^s  Sheikh  was 
just  starting  with  the  letter-bag,  of  which 
we  were  glad  to  avail  oarseTvea.  The 
Major  was  just  recoverinjor  from  a  fever, 
in  which  he  had  been  his  own  doctor, 
and  during  which  he  mast  have  been 
very  lonesome  indeed.    No  wonder  that 
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a  fit  of  nostalgia  had  come  upon  him, 
and  that  he  avowed  his  intention  of  re- 
turning to  England.  He  has  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  Arabs,  and  has 
secured  their  warm  attachment.  He  has 
no  civilized  neighbors,  yet  he  is  a  highly 
educated,  intelligent,  and  most  hospita- 
ble British  gentleman. 

Laborde  is  the  first  traveller  whose 
visit  to  the  W4dy  Megarah  is  recorded. 
He  and  almost  all  travellers  speak  of  its 
copper  mines.  Mr.  Bonar  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  picked  up  here  some  spec- 
imens of  copper  ore.  Major  Macdonald 
distinctly  affirms  that,  although  copper 
may  be  found  in  the  peninsula — and  in- 
dications of  old  copper  mines  are  found 
near  Stir4bit-el-Kh&rdim — there  is  none 
in  the  Wady  Megarah.  The  mines  pro- 
duce only  turquoise,  and  are  now,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Macdonal^,  the  only  tur- 
quoise mines,  that  are  wrought,  in  the 
world. 

Some  of  the  excavations  from  which 
the  Wady  derives  its  name  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  very  ancient.  Among  the 
specimens  of  turquoise  which  Major 
Macdonald  showed  us,  was  one,  pol- 
ished, as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg — which, 
had  the  color  been  good,  would  have 
been  among  turquoises  what  the  Koh-i- 
noor  is  among  diamonds. 

Unable,  from  the  efiects  of  his  illness, 
to  accompany  us  himself.  Major  Mac- 
donald sent  his  cavass  to  show  us  the  in- 
scriptions near  the  mines,  said  to  be  an- 
tecedent to  the  time  of  Moses.  We 
clambered  a  considerable  height  up  the 
side  of  the  northern  mountain,  until  we 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
cavern,  which  some  of  our  party  ex- 
plored. *  It  is  a  vast  excavation,  the  roof 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  series  of  pil- 
lars. The  chief  inscriptions  are  near  the 
entrance  of  this  cavern ;  they  consist  of 
hieroglyphics,  monograms  and  sentences, 
— some  m  Cufic,  some  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, and  of  roughly  drawn  figures  and 
cartoons,  apparently  relating  to  mining 
operations;  most  of  which  have  been 
copied  and  published  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Bartlett  gives  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  three  of  the  principal.  According  to 
Lepsius,  the  hieroglyphics  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  represent  the  triumph  of 
Pharaoh  over  his  enemies.  One  of  the 
cartouches  is  said  to  be  that  of  Cheops, 


the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  two 
hundred  years  before  Abraham. 

One  reason  assigned  by  Major  Macdon- 
ald, why  the  Israelites  were  not  likely  to 
have  come  by  the  Nukb  Biidrah,  seemed 
to  have  in  it  some  force — namely,  that  a 
strong  Egyptian  guard ^ was  always  sta- 
tioned near  the  mines.  Moses,  who  was 
minutely  familiar  with  the  district,  would 
hardly,  therefore,  have  exposed  the  Isra- 
elites to  their  possible  attack.  This 
reasoning  would  have  almost  equal  force, 
applied  to  the  route  from  the  sea  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Wady  Feiran,  above  sug- 
gested. 

Resisting  Major  Macdonald's  hospita- 
ble importunities  to  remain  the  night, 
we  started  by  moonlight  for  our  encamp- 
ment in  the  Wkdj  Mokatleb,  two  hours 
distant.  The  ride  was  very  grand,  al- 
most solemn  in  its  natural  magnificence, 
its  dim  solitude,  and  its  manifold  associ- 
ations ;  its  excitement  being  heightened 
by  just  a  souppon  of  peril  from  maraud- 
ing Arabs,  of  whose  camp-fires  we  occa- 
sionally got  a  glimpse.  We  reached  our 
encampment  in  safety,  however,  where 
we  found  our  servants  wondering  what 
had  become  of  us. 

In  the  morning  we  retraced  our  steps 
some  way  in  order  to  examine  the  in- 
scriptions which  we  had  passed  without 
recognition  in  the  dim  moonlight.  The 
Wkdj  Mokatteb,  or  "  Written  Vallejr,'* 
is  the  chief  locality  of  the  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions ;  they  occur  in  great  numbers 
on  the  sandstone  clifis,  and  at  no  great 
height.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are 
low,  broken,  and  irregular,  having  a 
background  of  granite  peaks.  Many  of 
the  cliffs  have  fallen,  and  the  inscriptions 
are  found  upon  their  fragments.  In 
some  parts  of  the  valley,  the  rocks  are 
thickly  covered  with  them ;  in  others, 
they  occur  mpre  scantily.  The  number 
of  the  whole  is  not  so  great  as  we  had 
anticipated.  Lord  Lindsay  and  Dr. 
Robinson  speak  of  "  thousands ;"  Lep- 
sius of  ^'  immense  numbers.  "  Dean 
Stanley  says  that  they  exist  "  at  the 
most  by  hundreds  or  fifties."  Our  ob- 
servations confirm*  the  lower  estimate. 
They  are  almost  all  written  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soft  sandstone ;  very  few 
are  found  upon  the  harder  granite,  and 
these  are  but  slightly  scratched. 

These  remarkable  inscriptions  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
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peninsula,  chiefly  about  Mount  Serb&l, 
aud  extend  eastward  as  far  as  Petra; 
they  are  found  on  Serbal  itself,  but  not 
on  Jebel  Mousa.  Thev  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who 
visited  Sinai  in  a.d.  618,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  being  then  ancient.  I^ococke 
gave  specimens  of  them.  Niebuhr  visit- 
ed the  peninsula  for  the  special  purpose 
of  examining  them,  but  by  the  mistake 
of  his  guide  was  tflken  to  Siirabit-el- 
Kh4rdim.  Subsequent  travellers  have 
copied  and  published  the  principal  of 
them,  especially  Burckhardt  in  1816, 
Gray  in  1820,  and  Lepsius  in  1845. 
They  consist  of  inscriptions  in  the  Sina- 
itic  character,  with  some  few  in  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  rude  drawings  of  an- 
imals of  all  kinds,  chiefly  asses,  horses, 
dogs,  and  ibexes,  many  of  them  in  such 
grotesque  forms  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  have  had  any  serious 
meaning ;  crosses  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  -f- 

and  ^,  standing  usually  at  the  begin- 
ning of  inscriptions.  Scarcely  any  of 
them  require  either  ladder  or  scafiblding 
of  any  kind ;  the  highest  might  have  been 
written,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  by 
one  man  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another. 

Various  theories  of  their  origin  and 
character  have  been  propounded.  Cos- 
mas and  his  fellow-travellers  affirm  that 
they  were  Hebrew  in  character  and  ori- 
gin. Professor  Beer  thought  them  the 
passing  records  of  Christian  pilgrims — 
this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lepsius.  Pro- 
fessor Tuch  thinks  them  the  work  of 
Pagans,  either  pilgrims  or  residents. 
Ritter  connects  them  with  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Amalekites.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  has  labored  very  hard  to  prove  them 
contemporary  records  of  the  Israelites. 
Dean  Stanley,  mainly  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  numerous  crosses,  can 
"  hardly  imagine  a  doubt  that  they  are 
the  work  for  the  most  part  of  Christians, 
whether  travellers  or  pilgrims."  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  thinks  that  they  are  of  mix- 
ed origin — Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
— which  is  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
In  1839,  Dr.  Beeroi  Leipsic  constructed 
an  alphabet  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sinaitic  character,  which  is  given  by  Bun- 
sen  in  his  Table  of  Semitic  Alphabets,* 


'  PhUotophy  of  History ,  vol.  i.,  p.  256. 


and  with  snch  Buccess  that  Professor 
Tuch  could  not  alter  a  single  letter. 
He  tested  the  inscriptions  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  alphabet  would  re- 
semble the  Phcenician,  and  that  the  lan- 
guage would  be  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ; 
and  everywhere  he  found  good  Arabic, 
and  good  sense.  After  his  death,  Pro- 
fessor Tuch  applied  it  to  above  two  hun- 
dred additional  inscriptions,  and  with 
equal  success.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation are  —  that  the  dialect  is 
Arabic,  with  some  peculiarities  of  form ; 
that  the  inscriptions  are  Pagan,  with 
some  Christian  intermixed;  that  they 
are  the  work  of  pilgrims,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  the  greetings  and  names  of 
travellers. 
(to  be  concluded  di  the  next  numbbb.) 


Temple  Bar. 

FREDERICK   WILLIAM    ROBERTSON. 

TwELVB  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Robertson,  and  the  world  is  only 
now  learning  to  understand  what  man- 
ner of  man  it  was  who  died  t)f  overwork, 
with  the  reputation  indeed  of  a  ^n^  and 
oi^ginal  preacher,  of  one  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  of  much  intellectual  power 
and  activity,  but  really  known  to  'and  ap- 
preciated by  very  few.  Every  aspect  of 
bis  character  is  remarkable,  every  phase 
of  his  mental  life  is  deeply  intereeting: 
in  each  we  see  the  heights  and  depths  of 
intellectual  endowment  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind  and  degree  united  to  mar- 
vellous spirituality,  and  sensitiveness  of 
organization  so  great,  that  we  cease  to 
wonder  and  almost  to  regret  that  the 
superhuman  laboriousness  of  his  life 
hurried  it  to  a  close  so  early.  His  work/ 
remains— so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  was 
done  by  his  pen — to  do  more  good  now 
than  when  he  was  living,  suspected  and 
despised  by  narrow  conventional  minds ; 
contended  about  by  warring  fitctions, 
who  trod  truth  and  charity  under  foot  in 
their  noisy  and  contemptible  Conflicts : 
regarded  with  wonfler,  reverence,  and 
admiration  by  those  whose  wider  spirit- 
ual nature  enabled  them  to  understand, 
though  they  might  not  emulate,  the  dig- 
nity and  expanse  of  his.  His  shorty  ex- 
ceptional, wonderful,  pathetic  life  was 
the  seed-time ;  the  present  day  and  the 
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years  to  come  will  be  the  harvest,  when 
treasures  of  mental  and  spiritual  food 
will  be  gathered  into  the  garners  of  his 
countrymen,  of  his  fellow  men — in  his 
mind  a  dearer  and  far  more  expressive 
term — the  time  of  acknowledgment  of 
all  his  greatness  and  of  his  imperishable 
priceless  worth. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Life  and 
Letters — which  have  been  received  with 
a  popular  welcome,  amounting  to  enthu- 
siasm— is  painful.  We  resent  the  suffer- 
ing, the  calumny,  the  misrepresentation, 
the  want  of  sympathy,  the  terrible  lone- 
liness of  that  life  led  always  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross.  It  seems  very 
hard  —  harder  than  the  other  puzzles 
which  beset  us  daily  in  our  mysterious 
life — that  this  man,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  goodness,  purity,  zeal,  tenderness, 
enlightenment,  magnanimity,  and  in- 
tense, eager,  unresting  laboriousness, 
should  have  found  his  path  darkened 
and  contracted  by  the  constant  enmity 
and  littleness  of  those  among  whom  and 
for  whom  he  literally  worked  himself  to 
death.  This  feeling  of  pain,  as  at  some 
unaccountable  injustice,  some  radical 
wrong,  troubles  the  pleasure,  the  aston- 
ishment, the  eager  admiration  inspired 
by  the  grandeur  and  versatility  of  his 
genius,  the  originality,  freshness,  uni- 
versality of  his  mind,  the  loftiness  of  his 
character,  and  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  novelty  of  the  views  which  he  sets 
forth.  On  a  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, this  feeling  gives  way,  and  we  per- 
ceive the  rich  fruit  of  all  this  chastening 
of  the  fine  and  gracious  spirit,  and  learn, 
as  he  learned,  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  all  well.  Such  a  genius  could 
scarcely  have  rusted  ;  under  any  circum- 
stances such  a  soul  could  hardly  have 
been  earth  -  clogged  :  but  the  genius 
might  have  shone  with  a  less  brilliant,  a 
more  transient  light,  and  the  soul  might 
not  have  soared  to  such  lofly  heights  of 
comprehension  and  communion,  had  the 
strife  been  more  intermittent  and  less 
bitter.  It  is  plain  that  he  thought  so; 
and  was  more  than  content. 

The  intellect  of  Mr.  Robertson  was  so 
many-sided,  his  character  was  so  com- 
plex, that  their  study  is  full  of  surprises, 
of  ever-fresh  novelty.  If  we  regard  him 
as  a  teacher,  his  life  and  his  works  are  of 
value  and  importance  hardly  to  be  exag- 


gerated ;  if  as  a  writer,  a  man  of  high 
and  uncommon  literary  attainments, 
from  that  point  of  view  their  interest 
is  wellnigh  inexhaustible  ;  if  as  a  man 
of  action,  the  prodigious  energy,  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion,  the  unre- 
lenting labor,  the  unsparing  self-sacri- 
fice, which  are  the  prominent  features  of 
his  career,  present  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pictures  of  sustained  activity 
on  record. 

"Like  a  star,  unhasting,  unresting," 
he  worked,  "  fulfilling  his  God  -  given 
hest ;"  for  though  he  complains  of  him- 
self, that  his  excitability  and  nervous 
sensitiveness  deprived  him  of  calm,  there 
is  no  external  evidence  of  desultoriness  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his 
writings,  and  especially  in  his  letters, 
than  their  completeness,  carefulness,  and 
polish. 

If  we  regard  him  as  a  minister  of  God, 
filling  an  appointed  place,  and  charged 
with  a  solemn  and  painful  responsibility, 
can  anything  be  grander,  more  dignified, 
more  comprehensive,  than  his  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  duties, 
his  keen  agonizing  sense  of  the  Spiritual 
and  physical  destitution  that  surrounded 
him,  and  the  steady  and  heroic  courage 
with  which  he  fought  sin,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  stupidity,  and  stolidity,  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  clad  in  the 
whole  armor  of  God  ?  He  ministered 
to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people, 
whom  he  loved,  in  the  truest  spirit  of 
fraternity,  and  with  the  widest  applica- 
tion of  the  kinship  of  humanity.  He 
labored  for  them,  not  only  that  their 
souls  might  be  saved,  but  that  their 
minds  might  be  enlightened  and  edu- 
cated. Not  only  eternal  but  temporal 
darkness  was  terrible  to  him  to  contem- 
plate, for  man,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  and  he  labored  unceasingly  to 
dissipate  that  darkness.  With  what  a 
light  did  he  replace  it  in  those  minds 
penetrated  by  the  lustrous  beams  from 
the  living  brightness  within  him  I  With 
what  a  light  would  all  the  world  be  full 
if  all  teachers  were  like  him,  if  all  minis- 
ters were  like  him  I  He  simplified,  ir- 
radiated, and  beautified  everything  he 
touched  ;  the  dullest  could  comprehend, 
the  most  cultivated  find  novelty  and 
suggestion  in  his  handling  of  thoughts, 
an  d  facts,  and  theories. 
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Perhaps  no  more  thoroughly  real  life 
ever  went  through  its  toil  to  its  rest 
than  that  of  which  the  long-promised 
record  is  at  last  before  us.  It  is  full  of 
earnestness,  truth,  hard  fact,  and  stern, 
subtle  trial ;  full  of  movement,  of  speech, 
of  action,  and  of  responsibility  ;  and  yet 
it  is  an  ideal  life  too,  and  one  turns  from 
the  busy  laborious  exterior  to  contem- 
plate with  the  purest  reverence  and 
pleasure  the  interior  life,  with  its  high 
poetical  romance,  its  chivalrous  daunt- 
lessness  and  daring,  its  ardent  aspira- 
tion, and  its  inexhaustible  springs  of 
suffering  and  sympathy.  First  of  all, 
the  uncommonness  of  the  roan  strikes 
us.  In  every  biography  which  is  real 
the  one  respect  in  which  its  subject 
differs  from  every  other  person  suggests 
or  declares  itself  early,  and  lends  the 
book,  as  it  lent  the  character,  its  distinc- 
tive stamp.  This  is  preeminently  true 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Robertson.  From  the 
first  paee,  which  shows  us  the  radiant 
eager  child  rejoicing  in  Nature,  the  love 
of  which  never  forsook  him,  to  the  last 
delighting  in  birds,  whose  natural  his- 
tory he  studied,  and  "  in  the  freedom  of 
whose  life  he  rejoiced  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  " — to  the  last,  which  shows  us 
the  dying  but  victorious  sufferer,  gasp- 
ing in  his  agony,  "  My  Father,  and  my 
God  I"  the  book  is  like  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits, each  indeed  of  the  same  individ- 
ual^ but  each  instinct  with  a  new  grace, 
a  new  beauty,  a  fresh  development, 
which  is  distinct  from,  and  yet  mtensi- 
fies  and  harmonizes  with,  the  other. 

In  his  early  youth  the  poetic  side  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  character  comes  out 
very  strongly,  and  stands  in  good  union 
with  his  strength,  daring,  and  delight  in 
athletic  exercises.  The  balance  of  char- 
acteristics comprised  in  his  luxuriant 
nature  is  remarkable  at  once.  To  these 
active  tastes  he  added  a  love  of  reading 
and  of  quiet  remarkable  at  his  age.  On 
the  brightest  day  he  would  become 
entranced  in  some  tale  of  chivalry  or 
imagination,  which  charmed  him  into 
stillness.  He  loved  to  fancy  himself  a 
knight — seeking  adventure,  redressing 
wrongs,  laying  down  his  life  for  maidens 
in  distress ;  and  often  for  hours  together 
the  vividness  of  these  imaginary  pic- 
tures would  separate  him  from  the  com- 
monly thoughtless  activity  of  a  boy's 
life,  and  exile  him  from  his  companions. 


Lying  at  the  root  of  maoh  of  this  dreami- 
ness was  the  sensitiveness  of  nerve  and 
feeling  which  so  strongly  marked  and 
influenced  his  whole  existence.  It  be- 
trayed its  presence  during  boyhood  in 
the  shy  and  sometimes  defiant  manner, 
and  in  a  settled  self-distrust,  often  sink- 
ing into  hopelessness.  ^'Deficiency  of 
hope,"  he  says  himself,  "is  the  great 
fault  of  my  character."  He  combated 
the  tendency  to  idleness,  which  is  a  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  the  romantic 
temperament,  with  his  stern  sense  of 
duty  and  his  strong  will.  If  he  dreamed 
much,  he  studied  hard,  working  with  a 
fixed  intensity  which  never  failed  him 
to  the  end,  examining  every  subject 
which  he  took  up  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  exhaust  it.  The 
delicacy,  precision,  and  purity  of  his 
taste  manifested  itself,  together  with  his 
consummate  ability,  during  his  studies  at 
the  Edinburgh  Academy ;  and  in  these* 
few  lines  we  learn  what  the  eager  stu- 
dent was  at  home : 

"Without  sympathv  he  would  have 
been  hopeless,  though  he  would  not 
have  ceased  •  to  work ;  for  there  was 
mingled  in  him  the  womanliness  which 
seeks  for  external  help,  and  the  manli- 
ness which  performs  a  duty  in  loneliness. 
To  romance,  sensitiveness,  delicacy,  hu- 
™^li^y9  great  gentleness,  he  added,  even 
at  this  early  age,  a  practical  view  of  life, 
calm  good  sense,  steady  adherence  to 
right,  unselfishness,  and  a  conrage  at 
once  enthusiastic  and  prudent. . . .  The 
slightest  deviation  from  truthfulness  in 
words,  or  truthfulness  in  action,  was 
abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His  mother 
said  of  him,  '  I  never  knew  him  tell  a 
lie;  and  he  would  rather  have  lost  every 
prize  at  the  academy  than  owe  one  to 
foreign  help,  or  to  the  usual  aid  which 
boys  seek  from  translations.'" 

The  dreams  of  Frederick  Robertson's 
boyhood  were  destined  to  a  glonona  in- 
terpretation, though  they  seemed  for  a 
time  to  fade  into  sorry  disappointment 
and  indistinctness.  He  wished  to  enter 
the  army;  the  whole  bent  of  his  Inclina- 
tion was  towards  a  military  life.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  nature,  and  the  true 
martial  ring  was  in  him  always*  In 
writing,  years  afterwards,  of  hts  ehiid- 
hood,  when  his  father.  Colonel  Robert- 
son, resided  at  the  Fort,  he  said :  "  I 
was  rocked  and  cradled  to  the  loar  of 
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artillery,  and  the  very  name  of  such 
things  sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  re- 
view, saggesting  the  conception  of  a  real 
battle,  impresses  me  to  tears.  I  cannot 
^see  a  regiment  manoeuvre,  nor  artillery 
in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation." 
.  He  writes  with  such  delighted  pride 
of  his  brother's  career ;  he  reads  books 
on  military  affairs  with  avidity,  and  en- 
ters into  their  spirit  with  fervor.  He 
reads  of  the  Meanee,  and  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  lying  on  its  bank  wrapped 
in  a  dragoon's  cloak  ;  he  tells  of  a  Eu- 
'ropean  girl  carried  off  by  Australian 
savages  into  the  bush,  and  he  wishes  he 
could  head  a  party  to  explore  the  wil- 
derness for  her  rescue,  and  prophesies 
evil  to  ^  the  blacks  who  should  come 
within  range  of  his  rifle.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  unquestioning  obedience,  the 
systematic  discipline  of  military  life  was 
enthusiastic;  and  his  own  plan  of  con- 
duct was  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  of 
exactness,  alacrity,  and  order.  This  en- 
thusiasm was  largely  fostered  by  his  ad- 
miration for  the  Napiers,  the  delight 
with  which  he  studied  Sir  William's 
works,  and  his  father's  personal  and  in- 
timate friendship  with  Sir  Charles. 

He  did  not  become  a  soldier,  and  the 
service  had  a  great  loss ;  but  who  can 
count  the  gain  to  the  world,  to  the 
hearts,  the  souls,  and  minds  of  men  ? 
The  boy's  dream  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 
the  young  man's  project  of  a  soldier's 
career,  were  strangely  blent  in  the  actual 
life  of  him  who  went  gallantly  forth  to 
slay  the  fiery  dragons,  the  blatant  beasts 
of  ignorance,  crime,  hatred,  and  intol- 
erance; to  fight  for  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  miserable ;  to  exalt  the 
rights,  the  dignity,  and  the  sanctity  of 
womanhood ;  to  claim  and  to  wear  the 
palm  of  deathless  constancy  to  truth 
and  virtue,  the  queens  of  his  heroic  and 
saintly  life.  Was  there  ever  knight- 
errant  who  did  nobler  devoir^  or  did  it 
more  valorously,  generously,  and  con- 
stantly ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect 
soldier  than  this  one,  who  went  out  to 
battle  in  the  strength  of  his  youth,  in 
the  majesty  of  his  intellect,  under  the 
banner  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation ;  who 
was  ever  in  the  press  and  onset  of  the 
fight,  wounded,  tortured,  fainting,  but 
undismayed ;  who  never  once  sheathed 
his  sword,  or  rested  from  the  struggle, 
and  who  died  at  his  po§t? 
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The  history  of  his  ministry  is  remark- 
able in  itself  as  a  fact,  as  illustrating  a 
period  in  the  reli^^ious  life  of  this  coun- 
try which  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  and 
which  afler  some  time^it  is  almost  to  be 
hoped,  will  cease  to  be  believed.  Not 
only  against  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
servants  of  God,  had  this  good  and 
gifled  man  to  contend,  but  against  eve- 
rything which  spite,  malice,  and  those 
qualities  which,  if  not  so  positively  evil, 
are  perhaps  more  intolerable — dense  ig- 
norance and  hopeless  stupidity — the  self- 
complacentnarro w-mindedness  which  be- 
lieves that  nothing  is  above  or  beyond 
its  comprehension,  and  that  everything 
which  is  liot  patent  to  its  little  glimmer- 
ing perception  is  necessarily  and  inex- 
cusably wrong.  The  resources  of  ma- 
lignant envy  and  petty  spite  were  ex- 
hausted in  the  slanders  directed  against 
Mr.  Robertson  during  his  shoi*t  ministry 
at  Oxford  and  Cheltenham,  and  even 
after  he  had  attained  his  well  -  known  ce- 
lebrity at  Brighton. 

Not  against  his  life  or  conduct  indeed 
— even  to  the  "  religious  "  factions  such 
enormous  falsehood  was  not  possible — 
but  against  his  teachipg,  his  opinions, 
his  lotly  ideal  of  God  and  humanity,  his 
belief  in  good,  his  opposition  to  the  pop- 
ular "  cries  "  of  every  kind,  his  steaay 
and  unfaltering  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  his  efforts  to  raise  them 
from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  had  plunged  them. 
He  was  a  Radical,  a  Socialist,  a  Commu- 
nist, a  Neologist,  anything  and  every- 
thing, provided  the  word  were  only  suf- 
ficiently big-sounding  and  far  removed 
from  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
uttered  it.  He  was  not  crushed  by  the 
malice  of  his  foes,  backed  up  as  it  was 
by  the  unscrupulous  lying  of  the  baser 
and  more  ignorant  organs  of  the  press, 
and  by  the  countenance  afforded  to  the 
persecution  by  many  who  had  been  his 
friends  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life, 
and  who  were  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  progress  and  growth  of  his  gen- 
ius ;  good  stupid  souls,  it  may  be,  but 
dull  enough  to  consider  development  sy- 
nonymous with  apostasy,  and  ill-natured 
as  narrow-minded  people  invariably  are. 
No  virtue  more  imperatively  demands 
the  possession  of  brains  for  its  exercise 
than  toleration,  especially  when  we  have 
an  uneasy  sense  tnat  the  individual  on 
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whose  behalf  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  very 
decidedly  our  intellectual  superior.  Mr. 
Robertson's  history  is  emphatically  one 
of  development,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
incomprehensible  by  stupid  people.  They 
could  not  comprehend  that  because  Mr. 
Robertson  had,  at  twenty,  advocated  the 
doctrine — if  doctrine  it  may  be  correctly 
called,  which  is  rather  a  theory — of  the 
pre-millennial  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
might  possibly  be  only  wiser,  and  not 
more  wicked,  because  he  did  not  hold  it 
at  twenty  five.  They  could  not  compre- 
hend that,  having  thoroughly  and  can- 
didly examined  the  principles  of  the 
Tractarian  party,  and  having  found 
himself  unable  to  subscribe  to  them, 
he  did  not  immediately  denounce  them 
in  all  the  choicest  slang  of  acrimonious 
controversy,  but  persisted  in  admiring 
and  bravely  defending  the  manliness, 
devotion,  and  practical  work  of  the  lead- 
ers. His  mind  was  as  practical  as  it  was 
poetical  ;  his  taste  as  pure  and  severe 
as  it  was  artistic;  and  underlying  his 
whole  mental  and  moral  system  was  the 
absorbing,uncompromising  love  of  truth ; 
therefore  to  him  every  kind  of  sham, 
self-delusion,  or  self-persuasion  was  de- 
testable, and  shibboleths,  whether  of 
creed  or  of  party,  contemptible  to  con- 
template and  impossible  to  adopt.  This 
is  very  forcibly  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters.  In  October,  1849,  he  writes:  "I 
do  not  read  the  Fathers.  I  know  their 
system  pretty  well,  I  believe,  from  hav- 
ing examined  with  great  interest  their 
advocates'  and  their  opponents'  writing; 
and  I  am  sensible  of  the  healing  effect 
produced  by  such  a  system  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  accept  it ;  nay,  I  even  know 
that  their  errors  are  but  forms  of  truth 
which  lie  beneath  them  —  false  forms, 
which  yet  convey  spiritual  truth  to  those 
who  do  not  know  or  suspect  the  false- 
hood of  the  form.  But  then  I  cannot  by 
an  act  of  volition  receive  a  system  for 
the  sake  of  the  comfort  which  I  know  to 
me  is  a  lie.  It  is  at  my  peril  that  I  thus 
falsify  my  inmost  nature,  and  consent  to 
be  deluded  by  a  figment.  To  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  lie  I  cannot  dispute — 
nay,  I  cordially,  and  I  hope  charitably, 
believe — that  the  system  may  be  elevat- 
ing, purifying,  life-giving  ;  but  I  would 
rather  stand  alone  in  a  waste  howling 
wilderness,  tempted  by  Satan,  and  con- 
scious of  having  stripped  myself  of  all 


unreality,  than  accept  the  happiest  con- 
solation that  the  more  inhabited  world 
could  give  me." 

Our  pages  are  not  adapted  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
religious  views,  which  is,  however,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
biography;  but  happily  he  was  one  of 
those  in  whom  religion  is  the  vital,  the 
moving  principle,  all-pervading — ^the  one 
grand  reality  of  existence.  It  is  with  its 
manifestations  we  have  to  do,  with  the 
life  of  superhuman  service,  of  intense 
and  burning  devotion,  of  marvellous  hu- 
mility and  ever-increasing  nearaess  to 
God.  The  faith  of  this  man  was  the 
faith  of  the  seraph;  the  aspiration  of 
this  illuminated  heart  was  the  glorious 
certainty  of  the  heart  of  the  seraph — 

"  Still  t9  love  on  for  ever 
Just  as  it  loves  to-day." 

From  the  rich,  romantic,  buoyant,  en- 
thusiastic nature  of  the  young  man,  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  be  chill- 
ed by  the  coldness,  the  pococurantisro, 
the  "  donnishness,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  this  chill  was  only  the  first  of 
many  destined  to  strike  him  to  the  heart, 
though  never  to  paralyze  its  energies  or 
lessen  its  glowing  love,  its  supreme 
mercifulness,  its  catholic  sympathy.  The 
luminous  comprehensiveness  of  his  in- 
tellect guided  him  to  the  conception  of 
a  wider,  grander  scheme  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  purpose  and  ends  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  reality  and  extent  6f  the 
personal  relations  between  God  and  man 
than  had  ever  been  set  before  his  hear- 
ers. Some  were  offended ;  to  others  his 
teaching  was  first  the  dawn  and  then 
grew  to  be  the  day  of  a  new  life  of  nn- 
imagined  fulness  and  intellectual  vision. 

His  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
food  with  which  he  nourished  his  intel- 
lect and  his  spirit  during  the  exercise  of 
his  sacred  functions,  were  as  much  oot  of 
and  above  the  common,  as  the  reading 
to  which  he  had  resorted  when  expecting 
to  receive  a  commission  in  the  army  and 
to  be  sent  to  India. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charaoteristio 
traits  related  of  him,  and  is  indeed  a  key 
to  the  energy  and  orifi;inality,  the  intense 
conscientiousness  which  distinguish  hia 
brief  and  brilliant  career.  *^  He  would 
have  thought  it,"  says  his  biographer, 
'^  a  sin  against  triithfulness  of  <£araoter 
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if  he  had  adopted  a  career  without  a 
special  trainiog  for  his  work.  With  this 
purpose  he  studied  the  early  history  and 
geography  of  India,  and  the  characters 
of  its  vanous  populations.  He  mapped 
the  campaigns,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  strategical  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish generals  in  that  country.  The  for- 
tunes of  India,  and  the  constitution 
which  the  English  had  elaborated  for 
their  large  dependency,  became  familiar 
to  him.''  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  fondly  he  recalled  at  Brighton  these 
youthful  studies,  how  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Sikh  war,  and  read  with 
careful  pleasure  the  exploits  of  Napier 
and  the  story  of  Major  Edwards's  career. 
In  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Brighton  he  treated  of  Christianity  as  it 
would  come  into  contact  with  Hindooism 
with  the  same  wide  grasp  of  principles 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  dealt  with 
the  advent  of  Christ  to  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Barbarian.  The  seed,  of  which 
the  lectures  were  the  flower,  was  sown 
in  his  enthusiastic  boyhood. 

Thus  the  thoroughness  of  his  nature, 
the  exalted  rectitude  of  his  principles, 
his  severe  dealing  with  himself  in  the 
conceiving  and  executing  of  his  duty, 
are  evident  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  He  was  endowed  with  wonderful 
vitality  in  addition  to  extreme  sensitive- 
ness ;  and  throughout  all  his  sufferings, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical,  whether 
the  torture  were  from  without  or  from 
within,  he  never  wished  for  death ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  in  his  letters  fre- 
quent rebukes  of  such  a  desire,  the  im- 
putation of  something  cowardly  and  half 
nearted  in  it,  a  shrinking  from  service,  a 
shirking  of  pain.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably brave  man,  physically  and  morally, 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  physical  courage ; 
we  never  find  him  expressing  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  moral  courage  which 
his  life  exhibits  in  perfection.  Loneli- 
ness of  spirit  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  such 
men  as  he ;  and  he  experienced  it  to  the 
full ;  for  he  had  an  intense  craving  for 
the  precious  human  sympathy  which  he 
gave  perhaps  more  lavishly  and  largely 
than  any  heart  but  his  own  has  ever 
been  gifted  with  the  power  to  bestow  it. 
There  is  an  ancient  theological  saying, 
that  every  soul  is  endowed  with  some 
one  particular  grace  in  larger  measure 
than  any  other  soul  ;    and  assuredly 
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Frederick  Robertson's  special  God-given 
grace  was  sympathy.  Throughout  his 
life,  in  all  his  writings,  in  his  sermons, 
his  essays,  the  brief  reports  of  his  con- 
versation, above  all  in  his  letters,  it  pre- 
vails, it  overflows.  More  than  his  learn- 
ing, than  his  originality,  than  the  beauty 
and  rarity  of  his  style — now  soaring  into 
flights  of  perfect  and  polished  eloquence ; 
now  terse,  quaint,  and  deliciously  epi- 
grammatic ;  now  simply  explanatory, 
anon  painfully  full  of  association  and  imag- 
ery— this  marvellous  gift  of  feeling  with 
and  for  humanity  in  every  particular  of 
its  strife,  turtnoil,  weariness,  hope,  joy, 
and  effort,  has  the  power  to  delight  and 
touch  the  heart.  In  the  fullest  and  deep- 
est sense,  the  Divine,  the  infinite  sense, 
he  accepted  as  a  fact  the  brotherhood  of 
the  whole  human  race,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  sacred  humanity  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
and  that  belief  was  a  fact,  a  vital  in- 
fluence in  his  life,  as  true,  as  present, 
and  as  active  as  the  visible  legal  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  family.  The 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  sonship  of  man, 
the  brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  the  vindicator  of  wrong,  Christ 
the  spotless  purity,  the  absolute  guide 
and  example,  the  fulness  of  all  things — 
these  were  the  truths  in  and  by  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  mere  boy  when  he 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  world 
was  a  riddle  to  which  the  Christian  relig- 
ion was  the  only  key ;  and  his  life  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  solution. 

The  history  of  the  transmutation  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  of  the  phases  through 
which  such  a  mind  passed,  to  the  full 
assurance  on  which  he  based  the  teach- 
ing whose  mere  outlines  are  full  of 
grandeur,  encouragement,  and  sublime 
consolation,  is  only  to  be  fully  learned 
by  the  perusal  of  the  ij/e  and  Letters^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Essays,  Sermons, 
Lectures,  and  Addresses;  and  it  is  of 
surpassing  interest.  The  ideal  beauty 
and  romance  of  his  life  is  hardly  lessened 
when,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  comparison  of  certain  methods  and 
opposing  schools  of  thought,  he  is  called 
to  wage  a  stem  fight  with  worldly  pas- 
sions and  open  atheism.  Then  the  sol- 
dier-like qualities  of  his  nature  spring  up 
into  action,  and  the  frail  body  is  tenant- 
ed by  a  gigantic  spirit  animated  by  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  mighty  in  battle. 

Though  we  cannot  really  separate  the 
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work  of  siioh  a  man  from  its  motive,  and 
though  the  spiritual  dominated  the  in- 
tellectual nature,  magnificent  as  were  its 
proportions,  so  that  the  light  of  the  soul 
shines  over  his  writings  with  a  radiance 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  iptel- 
lect  is  feeble,  they  are  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  from  the  literary  point  of 
view.  The  lucidity  of  his  arguments 
first  conveys  to  the  mind  the  delightful 
feeling  of  comprehension  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  taste  revels  in  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style  and  the  rich- 
ness of  his  illustration.  He  never  se'p- 
arated  religion  and  life — t(?him  it  meant 
tthe  end  and  the  inspiration  of  life ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  his  writ- 
iags  that  they  are  strictly  secular  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  with- 
out a  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
fae  lays  down  as  their  characteristics. 
The  fisUowing  is  his  own  summary  of 
these  principles :  "  First,  the  establish- 
ment of  positive  truth  instead  of  the  neg- 
ative destruction  of  error.  Secondly, 
that  truth  is  made  up  of  two  opposite 
propositions,  and  not  found  in  a  via 
media  between  the  two.  Thirdly, 
that  spiritual  truth  is  discerned  by  the 
spirit  instead  of  intellectually  in  propo- 
sitions ;  and  therefore  truth  should  be 
taught  suggestively,  not  dogmatically. 
Fourthly,  that  belief  in  the  character  of 
Christ's  humanity  muet  be  antecedent 
to  belief  in  his  Divine  origin.  Fifth- 
ly, that  Christianity,  as  its  teachers 
shotdd,  works  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward,  and  not  vice  versd.  Sixthly, 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 
The  application  and  amplification  of  these 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  all  his 
works,  increasing  in  fervor,  clearness, 
and  energy ;  and  though  no  doubt  the 
spoken  discourses  had  subtle  beauties 
impossible  of  reproduction  in  the  writ- 
ten form,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  not 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  has  received  the 
stamp  of  wide  and  increasing  popular- 
ity. An  exceptional  man  in  his  great- 
ness and  goodness,  Frederick  Robertson 
has  set  his  mark  upon  his  age,  and  it 
will  deepen  with  time. 

The  record  of  the  amount,  the  routine, 
and  the  nature  of  Mr.  Robertson's  work 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry  at 
Brighton,  is  most  interesting;  but  not 
from  it  can  we  derive  a  real  understand- 
ing of  his  labors.    The  travail  of  the 


spirit,  the  intensity  and  tenrion  of 
thought,  the  eager  inquiry,  the  exhanstr 
ive  analysis,  the  ceaseless  climbing  the 
interminable  stair  which  leads  from  the 
earthly  to  the  infinite,  the  vital  activity 
of  heart  and  soul  and  brain,  are  only  to 
be  guessed  at  from  a  dose  perusal  of  all 
his  works.  Rich  treasures  of  thought 
and  teaching  are  contained  in  €hem  when 
examined  for  their  own  sake,  but  they 
are  most  beautiful  and  touching  when 
we  read  them  for  his,  seeking  to  discern 
the  man  in  his  works,  to  get  at  the  heart 
and  soul  through  their  graceful  but  in- 
sufficient interpretation  by  human  speech. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  letters  are 
all-important.  They  are  worthily  sup- 
plemented by  the  biography ;  but  they 
might  stand  alone,  and  they  would  force 
the  dullest  to  see  that  the  spirit  which 
speaks  in  them  is  such  as  we  are  rarely 
given  glimpses  of  among  men.  We  can 
build  up  the  man  from  them,  as  a  stately 
mansion  is  reared  from  the  chiselled 
blocks.  Early  in  the  first  volume  we 
find  him  relating  to  a  friend  how  he  had 
a  long  discussion  with  Malan  at  Gk^neva, 
and  that  at  parting  the  Swiss  minister 
had  said  to  him,  "  Man  trha^her  frhrt^ 
V0U8  aurez  une  triste  vie  et  une  triste 
ministere,'*^  In  his  comment  upon  the 
prophecy  there  is  a  dew  to  hia  whole 
mind :  ^^  It  may  be  so ;  but  present  peace 
is  of  little  consequence.  If  we  sin  we 
must  be  miserable ;  but  if  we  be  God's 
own,  that  misery  will  not  last  long ;  the 
evidence  is  lost  only  for  a  time,  but  I  do 
feel  sure  it  is  lost.  But  God's  pronuse 
is  so  clear — ^  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you ' — that  the  evidence  most  have 
become  bright  again  by  victory.  Misery 
for  sin  is  better  worth  havioff  than 
peace."  He  hdd  no  truce  widi  enaeavor, 
no  compromise  with  sdf ;  side  by  side 
with  his  intellectual  avidity  fad  aoqniai- 
tion  marched  his  spiritual  life  toward  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  and  though,  on  a  saperfioAal  view, 
the  prophecy  of  M.  Malan  seems  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  it  is  only  because  we  ap- 
ply a  common  standard  to  the  joy  and 
sadness  of  uncommon  nature.  So  disin- 
terested and  noble  was  he  in  his  lore  of 
God  and  man,  that  the  absence  of  reward 
for  his  work  did  not  weigh  with  him ; 
and  the  humility  of  his  crystal  dear  heart 
kept  him  from  feeling  injustioe,  while  its 
loving  tenderness  nude  the  abaenoe  of 
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sympathy  keenly  grievons  to  him.  A 
man  of  many  sorrows,  they  were  mmis- 
ters  of  life  to  him,  because  they  were 
not  turned  to  poison  by  selfishness,  be- 
cause he  suffered  them  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity and  spontaneous  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
The  eloquence  and  grace  of  his  letters 
resemble  the  qualities  ascribed  to  his 
conversation. 

"  He  was  a  marvellously  bright  and 
eloquent  talker.  His  sermons  give  no 
idea  of  the  uninterrupted  river  of  his 
speech.  It  had  all  the  variety  of  a  great 
stream  —  quick,  rushing,  and  passionate 
when  his  wrath  was  awakened  against 
evil ;  running  in  a  sparkling  glitter  for 
many  a  mile  of  conversation  —  over  art, 
and  poetry,  and  science,  and  the  topics 
of  the  day,  with  power  at  will  to  stay 
its  course,  and  collect  itself  into  a  quiet 
seriousness  of  waters;  again  shooting 
impetuously,  yet  without  a  false  curve 
of  ijs  glancing  water,  when  it  got  into 
the  gorge  and  among  the  rocks  of  an 
argument ;  and  flowing  with  a  breadth 
and  depth,  a  fulness  and  strength  of 
stream,  with  a  thousand  eddies  of  illus- 
trations and  thoughts  bubbling  out  of 
the  opulence  of  its  depths,  when  it  ex- 
panded and  went  statelily  forward  over 
a  great  subject." 

The  love  of  nature  which  he  evinced 
in  his  childhood,  and  retained  all  through 
his  life ;  which  he  cultivated  by  constant 
study  of  natural  history,  and  combined 
with  the  highest  faculties  of  artistic  per- 
ception and  criticism  ;  which  made  nim 
the  eloquent  interpreter  and  eulogist  of 
poetry,  which  his  essays  and  lectures 
prove  him  to  have  been,  is  strongly  evi- 
denced in  his  letters,  written  during  for- 
eign travel  at  different  brief  periods. 
The  physical  suffering  which  forced  him 
to  relinquish  the  exhausting  labor  of  his 
life,  toward  its  close,  for  a  little,  seems 
to  have  sharpened  and  exalted  his  sense 
of  beauty,  as  it  certainly  increased  the 
craving  of  his  spirit  for  the  higher  life 
an.d  the  Promised  Land  —  though  that 
craving  had  no  impatience  in  it;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  intense  feeling  of 
the  "rest"  which  is  coming,  he  never 
uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  suspended 
action.  Not  slumber,  not  folding  of  the 
hands,  not  beatific  contemplation,  was 
ever  in  his  mind,  or  longed  for  by  his 
ardent  soul ;  but  such  rest  as  comes  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  proportions  be- 


tween labor  and  power — ^the  ease  of  e^ual 
might  for  motive  and  deed ;  the  glorious 
boon  of  release  from  a  dwarf's  feebleness 
in  doing  a  giant's  work — a  sphere  to  fit 
the  soul,  the  stilling  of  the  tumult  of 
doubt  and  questioning,  the  repose  of 
boundless  comprehension,  and  eternal 
obedience,  with  no  dissentient  sugges- 
tions of  the  rebellious  flesh.  With  such 
yearnings  of  the  heart  he  looks  upon  the 
beautiful  earth,  and  loves  it,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  God ;  and  the  ardor  and  poetry 
of  his  nature  are  drawn  out  into  fiery 
words  of  love  and  reverence,  contrasting 
pathetically  with  his  admissions  of  the 
weakness  of  the  body  and  the  strife  of 
the  spirit.  A  long  series  of  letters,  con- 
tained in  the  first  appendix,  and  descrip- 
tive of  a  tour  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol, 
combines  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind  and  style. 

The  impression  made  by  the  lAfe  and 
Letters  is  on  the  feelings,  even  more 
strongly  than  on  the  perceptions;  and 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  the 
book,  like  the  many-sided  genius  and 
glowing  human-heartedness  of  the  man 
whom  it  portrays.  From  the  story  of 
the  labor,  the  love,  the  strife,  the  sacri- 
fice, the  suffering,  and  their  close,  at  a 
period  which  would  have  been  early  for 
another,  but  meant  old  age  for  him,  we 
turn  to  his  own  words,  written  in  1 847, 
six  years  before  the  end :  "  I  am  getting 
tired.  And  the  complexion  of  my  spon- 
taneous now  is  increasing  the  contempla- 
tion of  rest.  Rest  in  God  and  Love. 
Deep  repose  in  that  still  country,  where 
the  mystery  of  this  strange  life  is  solved, 
and  the  most  feverish  heart  lays  down 
its  load  at  last."  O.  P. 


Bentley*8   Miscellany. 

THE      GIPSIES.* 

Thebb  are  several  points  connected 
with  the  gipsies  which  nave  attached  in- 
terest to  them.  Such  are  their  mysteri- 
ous origin ;  their  peculiar  habits,  man- 
ners, language,  and  appearance;  their 
being  a  scattered  people  supposed  not 
to  intermarry  with  other  races,  and  the 

*  A  Hiatory  of  the  Oipaiea :  with  Specimens  of 
the  Oipsy  Language,    By  Waltkr  Simson.    Ed-  , 
ited  by  Jambs  Simson.    Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
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"  wonderful"  stories  told  of  them  or  by 
them. 

"  Few  things  more  sweetly  vary  civil  life 
Than  a  barbarian,  savage  tinkler  tale/* 

said  Christopher  North;  and  it  being 
premised  that  Tinkler  is  the  Scotch  for 
Gipsy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
modes  of  life  are  favorable  for  incident 
and  adventure. 

As  to  their  origin,  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  Scriptures  are  so  largely  read 
and  so  much  pondered  upon,  any  theory 
would  scarcely  be  accepted  as  complete 
which  had  not  some  biblical  associa- 
tions. Hence  the  author  of  the  work 
now  before  lis  assumes  that  the  gipsies 
were  Egyptians,  subjects  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings,  who  left  their  country  with 
the  Jews  at  the  epoch  of  the  Exodus ; 
and  that  as  part  of  the  "  mixed  multi- 
tude "  they  travelled  into  India  and  ac- 
quired the  language  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
AH  this  is  mere  assumption.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  a  supposed  origin 
with  the  positive  associations  of  lan- 
guage. If  Egyptians,  why  should  the 
gipsies  of  different  countries  preserve  a 
language  which  has  Hindhu  and  Sanscrit 
connections,  rather  than  that  of  other 
countries  in  which  they  have  dwelt  or 
dwell  ?  As  aliens  in  India,  the  peninsu- 
la was  no  more  to  them  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe  in  which  they  might 
be  scattered.  More  importance  must  be 
attached  to  what  can  be  made  out  of 
their  language  in  the  ethnological  part 
of  the  subject  than  is  here  done.  And 
yet  the  author  of  this  ^biblical  theory  is 
excessively  wrath  with  Mr.  Borrow  for 
having  said  that  the  tale  of  the  gipsies 
being  Egyptians  probably  originated 
among  the  priests  and  learned  men  of 
the  east  of  Europe,  who,  startled  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  bands  of  foreign 
people  in  appearance  and  language,  skill- 
ed in  divination  and  the  occult  arts,  en- 
deavored to  find  in  Scripture  a  clew  to 
such  a  phenomenon  ;  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Romas  (gipsies)  of  Hindhu- 
stan  were  suddenly  transformed  into 
Egyptian  penitents,  a  title  which  they 
have  ever  since  borne  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

"  Why,"  inquires  our  author,  "  should 
the  priests  or  learned  men  of  the  east  of 
Europe  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  the  origin 
of  such  a  people  as  the  gipsies  ?"    Just, 


we  might  reply,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Messrs.  James  and  Walter  Simson  do, 
and  with  the  same  feeling  that  led  Bun- 
yan,  who  was  a  gipsy  of  mixed  blood, 
anxious  to  trace  his  Israelitic  origin. 
"  For  finding  in  the  Scriptures  that  they 
[the  Israelites]  were  once  the  peculiar 
people  of  God,  thought  I,  if  I  were  one 
of  this  race,  my  soul  must  needs  be  hap- 
py." 

The  fact  is«  that  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  Oriental  languages,  Coptic, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  or  Persian,  sufiices  to 
show  that  what  can  be  made  out  of  the 
corrupt  jargon  of  modem  gipsies  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  above,  while 
striking  analogies  can  be  adduced  with 
Hindhustani  and  Sanscrit.  Our  authors 
are  indeed,  while  they  advocate  an  Ethi- 
opian origin,  obliged,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  to  have  recourse  to  a  theory  of  a 
prolonged  residence  in  India  to  account 
for  this  peculiarity.  The  only  exceptions 
are  in  the  names  given  to  them  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Thus,  they  are  called 
Tschingenes  by  the  Turks  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  Tzigany  in  Hungary, 
Cygani  in  Transylvania,  Cingari  in  Italy, 
Gitanos  in  Spain,  Siganos  in  Portugal, 
Zigeuners  in  Germany,  and  Gipsies  in 
England — all  of  which  names  may  be 
fairly  looked  upon  as  cormptions  of 
their  Eastern  name,  and  not  of  "  Egyp- 
tians." The  terms  Harami,  or  "  robbers," 
of  the  Arabians,  Heydens,  or  "heath- 
ens," of  the  Dutch,  and  Bohemians  of 
the  French,  are  mere  epithets. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  etbnolc^cal 
features  to  connect  the  gipsies  with  either 
Ethiopic  or  Jewish  races.  Neither 
color  nor  physiognomy,  nor  language,  are 
African ;  and  as  to  their  bemg  of  the 
"mixed  multitude,"  they  wooM  have 
been  as  Ukely,  if  so,  to  have  preserved 
a  religion  as  they  have  a  language. 
But  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  Uie 
gipsies  is,  that  they  have  no  reli^on  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  For  this  we  have 
the  authority  of  Hoyland,  in  his  HifipT" 
iccU  Survey  of  the  GipHeSy  and  the 
authors  of  the  work  b^ore  us.  But 
they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved 
traditions  of  their  passage  through  Tar- 
tary,  from  the  east  to  the  west.  One 
Peter  Robinson,  a  famous  oelebrator  of 
gipsy  marriages  in  Fifeshire,  had|  we  are 
told,  suspended  from  his  neck  a  large 
ram's  horn,  as  a  badge  of  his  pneatly 
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office.  Again,  two  ram's  horns  are 
sculptured  on  the  tombstone  of  a  gipsy- 
chief  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. The  ram  was  an  emblem  of 
power  .  among  many  Eastern  nations, 
even  among  the  Jews,  but  nowhere  so 
much  so  as  among  the  Tartars,  with 
whom  it  was  the  banner  of  tribes,  and 
the  national  emblem  ever  sculptured  in 
their  cemeteries.  Gipsies  also  sacrifice  a 
horse  or  ass  on  parting  with  their  wives. 
The  practice*  is  Indian  as  well  as  Tartar ; 
but  the  ceremonies  are  more  similar  in 
their  details  to  those  observed  by  the 
Tartars.  Our  author  relates  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  practice  as  occumng 
in  Scotland.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  also  in  some  parts  in  Germany,  gip- 
sies are  always  called  Tartars ;  and 
Grellmann  tells  us  that  the  gipsies  some- 
times call  themselves  Tartars.  The  last 
by  itself  would,  however,  be  of  little  im- 
portance; for  they  also  call  themselves 
sometimes  Egyptians,  probably  from 
having  been  told  that  they  were  so. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of  the  lan- 
guage of  gipsies  as  "  a  great  mystery," 
and  Dr.  Bright  considered  its  perpetu- 
ation as  "little  short  of  the  miracu- 
lous." But  when  we  consider  that  the 
xace  has  always  associated  closely,  and 
more  or  less  exclusively,  together,  and 
that  their  language,  although  differing 
slightly  in  different  countries,  has  be- 
come to  them  like  the  worship  of  a 
household  god,  hereditary,  and  is  spoken 
among  them  under  the  severest  disci- 
pline, there  is  nothing  about  it  so  very 
wonderful. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same  pecul- 
iarity that  we  must  refer  what  Dr.  Bright 
considered  to  rank  "  among  the  most 
curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
man  " — the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  gipsy  nation  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  This  condition,  however 
marked  in  one  aspect,  is  less  so  in  anoth- 
er. So  long  as  a  gipsy  dwells  in  a  tent, 
lives  in  the  open,  and  wanders  about  aft- 
er his  own  fashion,  earning  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  petty  industry  as  a  tinker 
or  chair-mender,  and  the  women  as  bas- 
ket-sellers or  fortune-tellers,  they  are, 
althodgh  no  longer  pastoral,  still  adher- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  manners 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  original  cus- 
toms of  the  people ;  but  when  they  be- 
come settled  in  life,  either  by  marriage 


or  inclination  (and  fliey  seldom  leave  the 
tent,  except  when  their  blood  is  diluted 
with  the  white),  the  prejudice  against 
the  name  leads  them  to  hide  from  the 
public  their  being  gipsies ;  for  they  are 
morbidly  sensitive  of  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  the  name  of  the  race  being 
applied  to  them.  The  effect  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  white  and  a  gipsy,  if  he 
or  she  is  known  as  such,  is,  we  are  told, 
that  the  white  instinctively  withdraws 
from  any  connection  with  his  own  race, 
and  casts  his  lot  with  the  gipsies.  The 
children  born  of  such  unions  become  ul- 
tra-gipsies, and  this,  not  only  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  even  in. higher.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  given  b^  Borrow  in 
the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army 
adopting  a  young  female  gipsy  child, 
whose  parents  had  been  executed,  and 
educating  and  marrying  her.  A  son  of 
this  marriage,  who  rose  to  be  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel,  hated  the 
white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child, 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  wished. he  (his 
father)  was  dead. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  the  gip- 
sies do  not  mix  their  blood  with  that  of 
other  people.  But  this  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  that  Mr.  Simson  says  he  may 
venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  full- 
blooded  gipsy  in  Scotland.  The  high- 
caste  gipsies  call  the  mixed  gipsies,  who 
are  basket-makers  and  live  in  caravans, 
"  gorgios,"  and  hold  them  in  contempt. 
If  a  high-caste  gipsy  girl  marries  a 
white  man,  this  is  the  way,  we  are  told 
she  brings  up  her  children : 

"  She  tells  them  her  '  wonderful  story,' 
informs  them  who  they  are,  and  of  the 
dreadful  prejudice  that  exists  against 
them,  simply  for  being  gipsies.  She 
tells  them  about  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  in 
E^ypt,  terming  her  people  'Pharaoh's 
folk.'  In  short,  she  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  children  from  the  moment 
they  can  comprehend  the  simplest  idea. 
Then  she  teaches  them  her  words,  or 
language,  as  the  *real  Egyptian,'  and 
frightens  and  bewilders  youthful  minds 
by  telling  them  that  they  are  subject  to 
be  hanged  if  they  are  known  to  be  gip- 
sies, or  to  speak  these  words,  or  will  be 
looked  upon  as  wild  beasts  by  those 
around  them.  She  then  informs  the 
children  how  long  the  gipsies  have  beeu 
in  the  country ;  how  they  lived  in  tents ; 
how  they  Were  persecuted,  banished,  and 
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haDged  merely  for  being  gipsies.  She 
then  tells  them  of  her  people  being  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  whom  they  can 
recognize  by  the  language  and  signs 
which  she  is  teaching  them;  and  that 
her  race  will  everywhere  be  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  them.  She  then  di- 
lates npon  the  benefits  that  arise  from 
being  a  gipsy — benefits  negative  as  well 
as  positive ;  for  should  they  ever  be  set 
npon,  garroted  for  example,  all  they  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  cry  out  some  such 
expression  as  Bienh  ratS^  calo  chaho 
(good  night,  gipsy  or  black  fellow), 
when,  if  th^e  is  a  gipsy  near  them,  he 
•will  protect  them.  The  children  will  be 
fondled  by  ^er  relatives,  handed  about 
and  hugged  as  ^  little  ducks  of  gipsies.' 
The  granny,  while  sitting  at  the  fireside, 
like  a  witch,  performs  no  small  part  in 
the  education  of  the  children,  making 
them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In 
this  manner  do  the  children  of  gipsies 
have  the  gipsy  soul  literally  breathed 
into  them." 

All  that  is  necessary,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  to  perpetuate  the 
tribe,  is  simply  for  the  gipsies  to  know 
who  they  are,  and  the  prejudice  that  ex- 
ists toward  the  race  of  which  they  are  a 
part ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innate  asso- 
ciations connected  with  their  origin  and 
'descent.  By  this  simple  process,  Mr. 
Simson  argues,  let  their  blood  be  mixed 
as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood-relation- 
ship outside  of  their  body  be  what  it 
may,  the  gipsies  still  remain,  in  their 
private  associations,  a  distinct  people, 
into  whatever  sphere  of  human  action 
they  may  enter;  although,  in  point  of 
blood,  appearance,  occupation,  character, 
and  religion,  they  may  have  drifted  the 
breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  the  stakes 
and  tent  of  the  original  gipsy.  Gipsy- 
dom  thus  ever  handed  down  and  ever 
kept  alive  is  an  absolute  fact,  absolute 
as  to  blood,  and  absolute  as  to  those 
teachings,  feelings,  and  associations  that, 
by  a  moral  necessity,  accompany  the 
possession  of  the  blood.  Remove  the 
prejudice  against  the  gipsies,  make  it  to 
DC  as  respectable  to  be  gipsies  as  the 
world,  with  its  ignorance  of  the  race, 
deems  it  disreputable,  and  such  is  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  this  people,  that  Mr. 
Simson  argues  the  gipsies  would  always 
remain  gipsies.  • 

A  curious  instance  of  this  preservation 


of  mental  identity  when  all  external  cir- 
cumstances may  be  altered,  is  related  in 
connection  with  the  Faas,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  gipsy  tribes  in  Scotland ;  to 
the  consideration  of  which  tribes  the 
work  before  us  is  mainly  devoted.  The 
chief  of  the  Faas  was  in  1540,  or  James 
V.*s  |;ime,  lord-paramount  over  the  gip- 
sies in  that  country.  One  of  the  tribe 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  his  descendants  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  distingmshed 
Scottish  families.  This  was  the  highly 
respectable  family  of  Fall,  now  extmct, 
general  merchants  in  Dunbar,  and  who 
were  originally  members  of  the  gipsy 
family  of  i  etholm.  .So  far  back  as  about 
the  year  1670,  one  of  the  baillies  of  Don- 
bar  was  of  the  surname  of  Faa,  spelt 
exactly  as  the  gipsy  name.  On  the  18th 
of  May,  1734,  Captain  James  Fall,  of 
Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  Dunbar  district  of  burghs. 
The  same  family  gave  Dunbar  provosts 
and  baillies,  and  ruled  the  political  inter- 
ests of  that  bmrgh  for  many  years.  Yet 
this  family  held  by  its  gipsy  oriein,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  tribe  of  Faa,  one  of  the 
Mrs.  Falls,  whose  husband  was  provost 
of  Dunbar,  had  the  whole  family,  with 
their  asses  and  gipsy-paraphemaUa,  as 
they  took  their  departure  from  Yetholm, 
represented  by  herself  in  needlework  or 
tapestry.  One  of  the  Miss  Falls  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Anstmther  of  EUe, 
Bart.  At  a  contested  election  for  the 
burghs  in  the  east  of  Fife,  in  which  Sir 
John  was  a  candidate,  his  opponents 
thought  to  damage  him  by  reference  to 
the  gipsy  origin  of  his  lady.  Whenever 
Lady  Anstruther  entered  the  burghs 
during  the  canvass,  the  streets  resound- 
ed with  the  old  song  of  the  *•  Gipsy  Lad- 
die" (which  related  the  elopement  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassili's  wife  with  one  John  Faa, 
in  1643).  A  female  stepped  up  to  her 
ladyship  and  expressed  her  sorrow  at 
the  rabble  singing  the  sons  in  her  pres- 
ence. ^'  Oh,  never  mind  them,"  replied 
Lady  Anstruther;  "thev  are  only  re- 
peating what  they  hear  item,  their  par- 
ents." Dr.  Carlyle  is  made,  with  anffalar 
inconsistency,  to  speak  of  this  **  Seanj 
Fall"  (afterwards  Lady  A.)  as  ^ a  co- 
quette and  a  beauty,"  and  yet  to  say 
that  ^^  he  derived  considerable  improve- 
ment from  constant  intercoarse  with  this 
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young  lady,  fot  she  was  lively  and  clever 
no  less  than  beautiful."  Burns  also  no- 
ticed a  Mrs.  Fall  as  a  genius  in  painting. 
The  family,  or,  at  all  events,  the  name,  is 
extinct.  Hoyland,  in  his  Survey  of  the 
OipsieSy  gives  an  explanatory  clew  to 
this  by  teUing  us  that  the  Faas  adopted 
the  name  of  Fall  from  the  Falls  of  Dun- 
bar, and  hence  probably  the  latter  were 
led  to  assume  some  other  surname.  We 
are  likewise  told  that  this  eminent  gipsy 
famUy  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Footies  of  Balgoine,  the  Couttses 
(afterwards  bankers),  Collector  Whyte 
of  Eirkaldy,  and  Collector  Melville  of 
Dunbar.  "  We  may  assume,"  adds  Mr. 
Simson,  ^'as  a  mathematical  certainty, 
that  gipsydom,  in  a  refined  form,  is  in 
existence  in  the  descendants  of  these 
families,  particularly  in  such  of  them  as 
were  connected  with  this  gipsy  family 
by  the  female  side." 

Considering  that  the  progress  of  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation  has  been  going 
on  for  at  least  the  last  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  Mr.  Simson  argues  that  there 
are  gipsies  to  be  met  with  m  every  sphere 
of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  very  highest.  There  are  gipsies,  he 
asserts,  among  the  very  best  Edinburgh 
families.  "I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Scotchmen,"  he  says,  "  youths  and  men 
•of  middle  age,  of  education  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  follow  very  respectable 
occupations,  that  are  gipsies."  One  of 
the  "  pillars  of  the  Scottish  Church  "  is, 
we  are  told,  a  gipsy.  The  gipsies  of 
Fife  at  one  time  possessed  a  foundery 
near  St.  Andrew's,  called  "Little  Car- 
ron."  Gipsies  have  been  employed  in 
Scotland  as  constables,  peace-officers, 
and  keepers.  A  gipsy  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Gillespie,  was  keeper  for  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  rode  on  horseback,  armed 
with  a  sword  and  pistols,  attended  by 
four  men  on  foot  carrying  staves  and 
b&tons. .  He  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  travelling  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
system,  although  still  to  a  certain  extent 
persevered  in,  never  worked  well ;  and 
an  account  is  given  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  three  of  the  gipsy  constabulary 
force  in  Peebleshire,  one  of  whom  was 
murdered,  a  second  hung,  and  a  third 
banished.  The  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  assisted  at  the  apprehension  of 
one  of  these  culprits,  Keith  by  name. 

Robert  Keith  and  Charles  Anderson, 


gipsies,  had  fallen  out,  and  had  folfowed 
each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  out  their  quarrel.  They  at 
last  met  at  Lourie^s  Den,  a  small  public 
house  in  the  Lammermoor  hills,  when  a 
terrible  combat  ensued.  The  two  an- 
tagonists were  brothers-in-law,  Ander- 
son being  married  to  Keith's  sister. 
Anderson  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Keith,  and  William  Keith,  to  save  his 
brother,  laid  hold  of  Anderson  ;  but 
Mage  Greig,  Robert's  wife,  handed  her 
husband  a  knife,  and  called  on  him  to 
dispatch  him  while  unable  to  defend 
himself.  Robert  repeatedlv  struck  with 
the  knife,  but  it  rebounded  rrom  the  ribs 
of  the  unhappy  man,  without  taking 
effect.  Impatient  at  the  delay.  Mage 
called  to  him,  "  Strike  laigh,  strike  laigh 
in ; "  and,  following  her  directions,  he 
stabbed  Anderson  to  the  heart.  The 
only  remark  made  by  any  of  the  gang 
was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them  : 
"  Gude  faith,  Rob,  ye  have  done  for  him 
noo!"  But  William  Keith  was  aston- 
ished when  he  found  that  Anderson  was 
stabbed  in  his  arms,  as  his  interference 
was  only  to  save  the  life  of  his  brother 
from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  An- 
derson. Robert  Keith  instantly  fled,, 
but  was  immediately  pursued  by  people 
armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets.  He 
was  apprehended  in  a  braken  bush  in 
which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  was 
executed  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  24th  No- 
vember, 1772.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  notice  this  murder 
at  Lourie's  Den,  in  communications  to 
BlachvooocCa  Magazine, 

The  gipsies  were  largely  impressed, 
during  the  American  and  French  wars, 
both  for  the  army  and  navy.  Many  de- 
serted, and  others  mutilated  themselves 
rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so 
much  against  their  inclinatione.  So  ter- 
rified are  gipsies  at  the  mere  idea  of  the 
thraldom  of  military  or  naval  discipline, 
that  many  are  said  to  have  mutilated 
themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  Russian  war.  They  serve,  however, 
sometimes  as  musicians  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  gip- 
sy musicians  in  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol. 
It  is  well  known  how  largely  the  genius 
for  music  among  the  gipsies  is  turned  to 
account  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  gipsies  have,  we 
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are  told,  betaken  themselves  to  some  of 
the  regular  occupations  of  the  country, 
such  as  coopers,  shoemakers,  and  plumb- 
ers ;  some  are  masons,  an  occupation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  partiality. 
Some  of  them  are  members  of  masons' 
lodges.  There  are  many  of  them  itiner- 
ant bell-hangers  and  umbrella  menders. 
Among  them  there  are  tinsmiths,  bra- 
ziers, and  cutlers  in  great  numbers ;  and 
the  tribe  also  furnish  a  proportion  of 
chimney-sweeps.  Individuals  of  the  fe- 
male gipsies  are  employed  as  servants. 
Some  of  them  have  been  lady's  maids, 
and  even  housekeepers  to  clergymen  and 
farmers.  Almost  all  the  individuals 
hawking  earthenware  through  the  coun- 
try with  carts,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  hawking  japan  and  white  iron 
goods,  itinerant  venders  of  inferior  sorts 
of  jewelry,,  and  dealers  in  gingerbread 
at  fairs,  are  of  the  gipsy  race.  Many 
are  horse-dealers,  others  keep  public- 
houses,  6r  shops  of  earthenware,  china, 
and  crystal,  and  have  from  one  to  eight 
thousand  pounds  invested  in  business. 

Adopting  the  theory  that  a  gipsy  is 
always  a  gipsy — or,  as  it  is  once  strongly 
expressed,  "Let  a  gipsy  once  be  grafted 
.  upon  a  native  family,  and  she  rises  with 
it,  leavens  the  little  circle  of  which  she  is 
the  centre,  and  leaves  it  and  its  descend- 
ants, for  all  time  coming,  gipsies,"  (p. 
412) — the  author  and  editor  argue  that 
ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about 
the  year  1506,  the  gipsies  have  been 
drawing  into  their  body  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants,  and  conforming  to 
their  ways ;  and  so  prolific  has  the  race 
been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
250,000  gipsies  of  all  castes,  colors,  char- 
acters, occupations,  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
British  isles  alone,  and  possibly  double 
that  number.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
owing  to  intermarriages  and  the  settling 
of  gipsies,  there  are  a  great  many  more 
gipsies  among  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  are  few  persons  of  any 
power  of  observation  who  cannot  recog- 
nize in  their  neighborhoods  some  who 
bear  traces  of  gipsy  origin.  But  the 
theory,  as  propounded  by  the  Messrs. 
Sim  son,  is  manifestly  untenable.  The 
gipsies  are,  after  all,  only  (to  a  certain 
extent)  in  the  same  category  as  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  their  num- 


ber is  much  greater.  That  their  vitality 
should  be  so  much  more  vigorous  than 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as 
always  to  absorb  the  latt^  races,  is 
opposed  to  all  ethnological  and  physi- 
ological experience.  If  the  grafting  of 
a  single  female  upon  a  native  family  left 
that  family,  for  all  time  coming,  and  all 
its  descendants,  gipsies,  the  result  would 
be  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  mast  inevitably 
become  all  gipsies.  Long  and  elaborate 
as  is  the  argument  that  is  laid  before  us, 
there  remains  nothing  but  mere  assertion 
to  show  that  gipsy  blood  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  native,  as  well  as  the 
native  in  that  of  gipsies.  The  contrary 
would  be  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  and  would  establisli  a  peculiarity 
in  favor  of  the  gipsy  race  without  a  par- 
allel, and  which  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  miraculous. 


Fruer*!  Magazine. 

BALLADS  FROM   THE    SPANISH. 

The  first  of  the  following  poems,  like 
all  good  ballads,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
composition  which  suggests  far  more 
than  it  narrates.  We  may  assune  that 
the  lady  whose  fate  it  describes  was 
married  against  her  will  to  the  enemy 
of  her  family  (see  stanza  5),  and  that  the 
stranger  knight  is  her  early  love,  whom 
she  had  been  compelled  to  renounce. 
The  mode  in  which  her  husband  convicts 
her,  by  successive  questions,  remmds  us 
of  a  well-known  Scotch  song  of  a  purely 
comic  character,  and  it  is  carious  to 
trace  this  analogy  between  two  poems 
of  difierent  countries,  of  which  the  spirit 
is  so  totally  difierent.  I  allude  to  the 
song — the  author  of  which  is,  I  believe, 
not  known — beginning  with  the  follow- 
ing verse : 

**  Our  gudeman  cam  hame  at  e'en, 

And  hame  cam  he ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  saddle  horse, 

Where  nae  horse  should  be. 
Oh,  how  cam  this  horse  here  f 

How  can  this  be  f 
How  cam  this  horse  here 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ?* 

I  ought  to  say,  that  I  am  by  do  means 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  in 
the  original  Spanish,  nor  of  the  transla- 
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tion  of  the  last  two  lines  of  staBza  fonr. 
I  know  no  authority  for  the  words  "  El 
Moron,"  signifying  "  The  Moor." 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  ballad  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  productions  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Edmund  Head. 


Blanea  fols,  sefiora  inU, 

Maa  que  no  el  rayo  del  sol,  etc 

PiHmavsra  ds  Romancea.roi.  11.,  p.  63. 
J>uran.,  vol  L,  p.  18 ;  Qrimm^  p.  242. 


"  Thou  art  fair,  thou  art  fair,  0  Lady  mine, 
As  the  beam  of  morning  bright : 
May  I  rest  unarmed  in  this  bower  of  thine  ? 
May  I  sleep  without  fear  through  the 
night? 

II. 

"  Seven  years,  seven  years,  it  hath  been  the 
same; 
These  limbs  have  their  harness  worn, 
And  areblackenM  as  if  by  the  furnace-flame, 
All  scath'd  by  the  toils  they  have  borne." 

III. 

"  Thou  may'st  sleep.  Sir  Knight,  thou  may'st 
sleep  till  day ; 
Unarm'd,  thou  need'st  not  fear ; 
^To  the  mountains  of  Leon  the  Count  is 
away ; 
He  is  gone  to  chase  the  deer. 


**  Pray  God,  that  his  hounds  may  in  madness 
die. 
And  his  hawks  by  eagles  be  slain. 
And  some  Moorish  chief  to  his  stronghold 
nigh 
May  drag  him  off  in  his  chain.*' 

V. 

While  thus  they  are  talking,  her  Lord  is 
there. 
And  he  calls  in  scorn  and  ire — 
"  Well,  what  art  thou  doing,  my  Lady  so 
fair, 
Thou  child  of  a  traitor  sire  ?" 

VI. 

"  I  was  combing  my  hair,  Sir,  in  sorrowful 
cheer, 
I  was  combing  it  all  alone. 
Because  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  deer 
My 'lord  and  master  had  gone." 

VII. 

"  This  story,  fair  lady,  a  man  may  doubt ; 
This  story  is  nought  but  a  lie. 
Say,  whose  is  yon  steed  that  is  standing 
without, 
And  that  neigh'd  as  I  came  by  ?*' 


vin. 


"  That  steed  is  my  father's,  Sir  Count,"  she 
said : 

**  He  hath  sent  it  a  gift  to  thee." 
"  Whose  arms  are  those  in  a  heap  thus  laid 

At  thy  chamber  door  I  see  ?" 


"  My  brother.  Sir  Count,  he  hath  sent  to  thee 
here 

Those  arms  which  lie  on  the  floor  " 

"  Aye,  well  \  but  the  spear — say  whose  is  the 
spear 
That  is  leaning  against  the  door  ?" 

X. 

"  Take  thou  that  spear — T  reck  not  of  life — 
And  slay  me  where  I  stand : 
'Twill  be  but  the  meed  that  a  perjuived  wife 
Hath  earn'd  at  her  husband's  hand." 


"  Oaballero  de  l^as  tlerraa,"  etc. 

Primavtra  dt  Romanoea^  vol.  11.,  p.  88. 

"  Thou  stranger  knight  from  foreign  lands, 

whom  passing  by  I  see, 
Rein  in  thy  steed,  and  ground  thy  spear, 

and  speak  one  word  to  me. 
Oh  I  tell  me  if  perchance  abroad  my  husband 

thou  hast  seen  ?" 
"  How  should  I  know  unless  I  learn  thy  hus- 
band's guise  and  mien  ?" 
"  My  husband  is  a  gentleman,  full  young  and 

fair  to  see, 
Well  skill'd  in  chess,  and  courtly  games, 

and  sports  o^  chivalry. 
A  marquis  is  he,  and  his  arms  grav'd  on 

his  sword-hilt  he  bears  : 
A  surcoat  too  of  rich  brocade  with  crimson 

lin'd  he  wears. 
There  dangles  from  his  lance's  head,  and 

glitters  in  the  sun, 
A  pennon  fair  of  Portugal,  which  in  the 

lists  he  won." 
"  If  so  it  be,  0  Lady  fair,  I  knew  thy  hus- 
band well  : 
In  a  quarrel  at  Valencia,  that  Lord  was 

stabb'd  and  fell : 
He  was  struck  at  play  by  a  Milanese  ;  and 

many  a  knight  and  dame 
Griev'd  for  his  death,  and  cherish  still,  thy 

gallant  husband's  name. 
Nay,  more  than  that,  men  say  one  maid, 

the  daughter  of  his  host — 
Of  Genoa  fair  by  birth  she  is  —  weeps  for 

her  lover  lost. 
But  should'st  thou  deign  to  love  again — ^is 

there  no  hope  for  me  ?" 
"No,  no.  Sir  Knight— urge  no  such  suit — a 

nun  I'm  doom'd  to  be." 
"  A  nun !  fair  dame  ?    Thou'rt  surely  bound 

to  pause  awhile,"  he  cried ; 
"  For'tis  the  husband  of  thy  heart  who  stand- 

eth  at  thy  side  I" 
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Thbbb  is  only  one  other  man  in  Eu- 
rope whose  death  would  give  rise  to 
freater  anxieties  than  the  old  king  who 
as  just  died  at  Lacken. 

The  world  had  grown  very  weary  of 
war  when  Leopold  took  his  place  in  po- 
litical life,  and  brought  to  tne  task  be- 
fore him  that  mass  of  qualities  which,  if 
not  enough  to  make  him  a  great  king, 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  wisest,  most 
patient,  and  most  observant  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  Europe, 

The  early  life  of  King  Leopold,  like 
that  o^  the  French  Emperor,  was  passed 
in  the  straits  and  difficulties  of  one  who 
had  his  way  to  work  in  the  world. 
With  his  good  blood  and  his  good  sword 
he  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune.  There 
is  every  reason  to  doubt  the  story  re- 
lated by  O'Meara,  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  once  applied  for  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  first  Emperor ;  but  there  is 
quite  sufficient  in  his  career,  without 
this  incident,  to  show  it  was  as  check- 
ered and  eventful  as  that  of  any  adven- 
turer we  read  of. 

Now  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  lives 
of  adventure — they  either  make  men 
shifty,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous,  or  they 
are  the  finest  teachers  of  determination, 
persistence,  and  self-confidence.  These 
were  the  lessons  that  Leopold  learned  in 
his  humbler  fortunes,  and  they  were  the 
qualities  which  mainly  distinguished  him 
m  after  life. 

Sovereigns  are,  in  ordinary  oases,  from 
pure  necessity,  men  little  conversant 
with  the  world.  They  know  events; 
they  never  know  men.  Their  whole 
early  training  is  especially  conducted 
with  a  view  to  estrangement  from  per- 
sons with  whom  it  is  likely  they  might 
contract  friendships ;  and  thus  they 
come  to  treat  of  great  questions  without 
being  able  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
capacities,  the  tastes,  or  the  tempers  of 
the  men  who  influence  them. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Prince  Le- 
opold to  have  lived  long  in  a  subordi- 
nate station,  and  to  have  had  abundant 
time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  day. 

With  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  he 
lived  on  terms  of  close  friendship ;  and 


there  were  many  points  of  oharaoter  and 
disposition  in  common  between  them. 
With  Lord  Palmerston,  too,  the  King 
maintained  a  most  constant  correspond- 
ence, only  once  interrupted  through  a 
series  of  years,  when  the  English  Minis- 
ter declined  to  advocate  a  Coburg  for 
the  hand  of  the  Spanish  princess,  and 
refused  all  interference  whatsoever  in  the 
Spanish  marriage  intrigue.^  This  breach 
was,  however,  of  very  brief  duration ; 
and  the  King  himself  was  the  first  to 
offer  to  repair  it,  and  restore  the  old  re- 
lations between  them. 

To  the  great  knowledge  of  mankind — 
a  knowledge  in  which  probably  no 
statesman  in  Europe  could  pretend  to 
rival  him— Leopold  owed  nearly  every 
success  of  his  successful  life.  It  is  not 
oflen  given  to  men  to  read  the  designs 
of  cabinets  through  Uie  tempers  of  the 
men  who  rule  them.  It  is  a  verjr  rare 
gift  in  political  life  to  be  able  to  inter- 
pret acts  through  the  medium  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  Leopold  was  fully  able  to 
do.  He  knew  the  impulsive  and  almost 
inconsiderate  nature  of  Canning,  and 
what  value  to  attach  to  his  hastily- 
formed  designs,  just  as  well  as  he  read 
the  wily  duplicities  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  imposed  on  so  many  by  the  bavard 
habit  of  his  free  speech,  and  the  careless 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  what  ought  to 
have  demanded  caution  and  reserve. 

Leopold,  too,  did  what  few  men  in 
his  station  have  ever  arrived  at  —  he 
looked  beyond  governments  to  the  na- 
tion. He  saw  that  cabinets  represented, 
even  at  best,  but  some  transitory  mood 
of  the  country,  and  that  behind  them 
stood  the  people,  fast,  firm,  and  little 
changing.  That  he  understood  England 
as  no  man  born  out  of  England  under- 
stood her,  is  beyond  a  donbt.  He  knew 
every  trait  and  every  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  in 
affectionate  remembrance    of  the 


our 


Prince  Consort  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  uncle  who  guided 
and  counselled  him.  It  was  a  rare 
stroke  of  fortune  that  united  the  desti- 
nies of  King  Leopold  with  Belgium. 
There  were  many  thin^  that  accorded 
well  with  each;  and  if  the  Bel^^ians 
could  have  been  permitted  to  devise  a 
king,  they  could  not  have  formed  a  more 
admirable  union  of  qualities  than  were 
possessed    by    King   Leopold.     They 
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wanted  great  moderation,  patience,  a 
tolerant  spirit  in  religions  matters,  a 
keen  sense  of  all  industrial  gain,  the  dig- 
nity that  should  inspire  respect  for  anew 
nationality,  and,  above  all,  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  other  nations  that 
would  show  Belgium  relied  upon  the 
guarantees  that  secured  her  independ- 
ence, and  never  sought  to  prop  or  sup- 
port it  by  separate  alliances. 

It  must  be  said  the  King  had  a  fine 
soil  to  work  on ;  and  the  diflSculties  qf 
government  are  certainly  diminished 
when  an  industrious,  thrifty  people  can 
be  advanced  on  the  road  to  become  rich 
and  prosperous,  and  where  every  facility 
is  provided  to  develop  the  resources  and 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Belgium  was  the  first  country  in  Eu- 
rope to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
railway  system.  While  even  France 
possessed  but  two  trunk  lines,  Belgium 
was  a  perfect  network  of  railways.  Si- 
multaneously with  this  means  of  progress 
Lidge  started  up  into  a  great  manufac- 
turing centre,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
the  formidable  rival  of  Birmingham. 

While  the  Flemings  were  bringing 
agriculture  to  a  degree  of  perfection  by 
hand  labor,  which  made  the  western 
province  a  garden,  Eastern  Belgium 
was  becoming  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  European  production. 

The  desire  to  be  well-off — to  be  com- 
fortable— is  a  very  governable  element. 
The  people  who  have  little  to  lose  are 
proportionately  hard  to  rule.  It  is  your 
well-to-do,  thrifty,  careful  populations, 
conservative  of  their  own,  that  are  very 
amenable  to  guidance,  and  especially  so 
when  they  see  that  their  own  interests 
are  among  the  chief  objects  of  the  ruler. 

If  Orangeism,  as  the  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  the  old  Dutch  rule  was 
called,  was  one  of  the  early  difficulties 
of  Leopold's  government,  he  showed  con- 
summate tact  in  the  way  he  dealt  with 
it.  Never  treating  this  party  as  oppo- 
nents to  his  rule,  he  avoided  giving  them 
the  importance  of  an  enemy ;  nor  did 
he,  as  the  French  Emperor  with  the 
Faubourg,  endeavor  to  seduce  them  to 
his  side  by  offers  of  place  and  advance- 
ment, and  thus  increase  the '•animosity 
and  bitterness  of  those  who  resisted  such 
blandishments.  No:  Leopold  simply  ig- 
nored their  resistance;  he  assumed,  as 
it  were,  that  the  sentiment  that  bound 


them  to  a  former  dynasty  would  die  out 
with  the  generation  that  professed  them ; 
and  he  was  right.  In  the  very  house 
that  adjoined  his  palace  at  Brussels,  and 
under  whose  vaults  it  was  said  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  placed  to  explode 
the  palace  and  all  its  inmates — such  was 
the  sworn  hatred  of  the  new  royalty — ^in  - 
this  same  house  Leopold  lived  to  see  a 
new  generation  firmly  attached  to  his 
cause  and  devoted  to  his  dynasty. 

Orangeism  might  very  readily  have 
been  coerced  into  an  opposition,  and  a 
formidable  opposition  too.  A  system  of 
disfavor,  a  show  of  severity,  any  exclu- 
sion practiced  to  those  who  professed  it, 
would  have  made  of  this  party  the  same 
mass  of  discontent,  intrigue,  and  malev- 
olence we  see  in  the  Faubourg;  but 
Leopold  was  too  wise  ifor  this.  He 
would  not  give  them  the  martyrdom 
thejr  sought  for.  The  public  service,  the 
vanous  roads  to  wealth  and  afiluence 
which  others  enjoyed,  were  open  to  them 
as  to  the  rest;  even  the  Court  itself 
and  its  hospitalities  were  not  denied  to 
those  whose  rank  and  station  made  them 
eligible  to  the  honor. 

The  dignity  which  a  course  so  per- 
fectly impartial  conferred  was  no  small 
benefit  to  a  new  rufe.  Men  saw  in  it 
the  element  of  a  justice  that  augured 
well  for  the  future  of  the  State.  Active, 
industrious,  and  independent,  the  Belgi- 
an asks  for  no  favoritism.  Freedom  of 
action  and  freedom  of  speech,  to  be  at 
liberty  to  advance  his  own  interests  and 
to  express  himself  frankly  on  all  around 
him,  are  his  two  objects  in  life ;  but  he 
neither  asks  for  any  supremacy  above 
his  fellows  nor  any  especial  and  peculiar 
privileges. 

Leopold  very  quickly  apprehended 
the  instincts  of  those  he  was  set  to  rule 
over.  To  make  them  governable  it  was 
only  necessary  to  make  them  prosper- 
ous; but  there  was  another  feature  of 
his  subjects  it  was  almost  eqaally  neces- 
sary he  should  regard,  and  this  was  the 
native  jealousy  they  felt  towards  a  stran- 
ger, and  a  stranger  of  a  religion  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  The  same  absten- 
tion that  he  employed  towards  the 
Orangeists  served  him  here.  No  provo- 
cation could  make  him  a  partisan ;  and 
whether  the  Cabinet  was  presided  over 
by  M.  de  Theux,  and  advocated  the 
ideas  of  the  Conservative  party,  or  led 
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by  Lebean,  the  more  than  John  Bright 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber,  the  King  re- 
mained an  almost  impassive  spectator  of 
the  contest  that  raged  before  him. 

By  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities 
which  made  him  the  great  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  stood  impartially  between 
the  parties  in  the  State,  and  only  pro- 
nounced when,  in  the  full  conviction  of 
his  integrity  and  his  wisdom,  men  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  a  decision.  There 
was  something  essentially  judicial  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  sovereignty.  He 
had  his  periods  of  unpopularity,  but  he 
never  prolonged  them  by  any  show  of 
resentment;  and  even  those  public  men 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  animated  with 
little  feeling  of  attachment  to  himself, 
when  elevated  to  power  by  the  emergen- 
cies of  political  life,  he  accepted  and 
treated  as  frankly  and  as  loyally  as  the 
chosen  followers  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  this  part  of  unswerving  neu- 
trality by  the  fact  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  man  in  Belgium  who  did  not  desire 
to  see  King  Leopold  on  the  throne  more 
than  he  did  himself.  He  was  there 
through  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  the  same 
sense  of  duty  required  that  he  should  be 
there  on  the  conditions  that  his  con- 
science approved. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  once  heard 
him  regret  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
Crown  of  Greece.  He  thought  the  task 
was  one  to  demand  greater  efforts,  and 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  qualities  which 
the  prosperous  course  of  Belgian  affairs 
could  not  possibly  elicit.  The  avowal 
seemed  to  escape  from  him  accidentally, 
for,  as  if  eager  to  efface  the  impression 
of  it,  he  added  laughingly — "And  the 
.  fine  climate  would  probably  save  me 
from  these  bronchitic  attacks  I  suffer 
from  here." 

While  no  reign  could  possibly  appear 
more  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  and 
strengthen  the  claims  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  is  it  not  strange  that,  even 
before  this  wise  and  good  king  was  car- 
ried to  his  last  resting-place,  Europe 
should  be  agitated  by  dark  rumors,  and 
that  everywhere  should  be  heard  the 
question — "  What  is  to  become  of  Bel- 
gium ?" 

Is  it  the  fact,  as  Botao  assert,  that 
monarchies  can  never  take  root  again  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  age  of  dynasties  is 


over,  save  when  oonseorated  hj  the  un- 
broken succession  of  ages?  Is  it  true 
that  men  accept  a  Sovereign  only  as  they 
accept  a  President,  and  take  Govern- 
ment on  trial? 

What  policy  could  have  been  more 
calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  re- 
spect for  a  throne  than  that  of  the  late 
King's  ?  Was  there  a  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope who  attracted  more  respect  for 
wisdom,  for  integrity,  for  impartial  jus- 
tice and  honorable  dealing?  And  yet 
it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  been 
building  on  sand,  and  if  the  language 
we  hear  around  us  have  any  significancy, 
Belgium  is  once  more  unsettled,  and  her 
future  on  the  cast  of  the  die. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand 
the  cry  of  the  day  that  Belgium  desires 
annexation  to  France ;  but  that  there  is 
a  strong  party  who  so  wish,  and  that 
France  has  long  intrigued  to  encourage 
these  views,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
possible  to  believe  that  men  might  dis- 
trust the  power  of  a  small  State  to  pre- 
serve its  neutrality  on  the  first  great 
convulsion  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  anxiously  Belgium  might 
regard  the  late  increase  of  territory 
acquired  by  Prussia,  and  speculate  on 
the  compensatictps  which  France  might 
think  it  right  to  insist  on  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
see  why  Belgians  would  readily  accept 
annexation  to  a  kingdom  which,  besides 
effacing  their  nationality,  would  mulct 
them  of  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  the 
privileges  which  they  bought  with  their 
blood. 

Belgium  has  a  freedom  like  our  own. 
The  laws  on  the  Press  are,  in  liberty, 
nothing  inferior  to  ours.  Freedom  of 
discussion  is  with  them  as  with  as ;  and 
what  is  to  become  of  these  if  they  vote 
themselves  Frenchmen?  When  Italy 
revolted  from  Austria^  she  had  before 
her  the  promise  of  a  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  rule.  When  Belgium  her- 
self shook  off  the  Dutch  yoke,  it  was  to 
escape  from  the  imposition  of  restric* 
tions  which  she  regarded  as  the  enact- 
ments of  slavery ;  and  is  she  now,  after 
thirty-odd  years  of  prosperity  and  free- 
dom, prepared  to  return  to  a  bondage 
which  Frenchmen  accept  exile  that  they 
may  denounce,  and  go  into  banishment 
to  stigmatize  ? 

Any  one  who  has  bestowed  oommon 
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attention  on  the  late  history  of  Europe, 
cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  course  of 
French  intrigue.  The  system  by  which 
French  opinion  is  propagated  has  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It  is  not, 
then,  very  difficult  to  understand  that  a 
large  and  very  influential  French  party 
already  exists  in  Belgium. 

The  artful  policy  of  the  present  ruler 
of  France  has  utterly  destroyed  that 
public  faith  in  Europe  which  once  n^ade 
alliances  possible.  He  has  contrived  to 
separate  Prussia  from  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia from  both ;  and  he  has  so  disparaged 
the  power  of  England,  that  her  word  is 
no  longer  waited  for  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  side  she  may  take  in  any  coming 
event  is  a  matter  of  comparative  unim- 
portance. Nor  have  we  been  slow  to  aid 
him  in  this  process  of  depreciation. 

Our  truculent  dispatches  and  our  weak 
acts,  our  brave  words  and  our  poor 
deeds,  have  placed  us  before  Europe 
in  an  attitude  positively  pitiable  ;  and 
France  is  not  the  country  to  spare  the 
nation  she  has  so  long  viewed  with  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  the  courteous  attention 
of  her  ironical  commiseration. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  possession 
of  the  Scheldt  by  France  was  deemed 
the  greatest  menace  that  could  be  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain.  I  believe 
sailors  still  hold  it  that  the  Scheldt  in- 
creases the  peril  of  invasion  fourfold, 
and  that,  to  guard  the  Channel  against 
fleets  issuing  simultaneously  from  Flush- 
ing and  from  Cherbourg,  would  require 
such  a  force  as  we  never  have  yet  pos- 
sessed; and  yet,  were  the  French  to 
march  into  Antwerp  to  -  morrow,  we 
should  accept  the  fact  exactly  as  we  ac- 
-cept  the  occupation  of  Savoy.  It  is  true 
we  might  relieve  our  indignation  by  an 
impertinent  dispatch,  an  official  note,  to 
declare  that  we  could  not  recognize  the 
aggression;  but  there  would  end  our 
interference. 

Nor  are  these  things  easy  to  remedy. 
Parliamentary  government  in  England 
has  given  us  many  blessings ;  but  it  is 
not,  as  regards  foreign  policy,  without 
its  difficulties ;  nor  can  we  with  confi- 
dence approach  foreign  countries  with 
pledges  of  friendship  and  promises  of 
aid  which  the  first  adverse  division  in 
the  House  may  scatter  to  the  winds. 
Our  Radical  leaders  tellus  that  this  is 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  they  declare  that  we 


have  no  rightful  concern  with  the  afi^rs 
of  Europe,  and  that  what  preponderance 
any  State  of  the  Continent  may  arrive 
at,  can  never  be  a  question  of  moment 
to  us. 

The  men  who  deemed  otherwise  were 
not  worse  Englishmen,  nor  inferior  in 
ability  to  Mr.  Bright.  The  men  who 
felt  that  the  might  of  England  was  the 
greatest  element  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe  were  certainly  the  equals  of 
the  Manchester  school  in  knowledge  and 
statecraft. 

We  have  lost  immeasurably  through 
the  influence  of  these  men  ;  we  have  led 
foreigners  to  judge  us  as  a  people  totally 
destitute  of  honorable  ambitions,  and 
only  eager  for  gain ;  and  where  once  we 
were  a  name  of  honor  and  fair  fame, 
we  have  become  a  reproach  and  a  by- 
word. There  was  a  period  in  our  his- 
tory— and  not  too  far  back  for  men  still 
young  to  recall  it — when  the  prospect 
of  French  designs  on  Belgium  would 
have  called  this  country  into  active 
preparation.  Now,  it  is  the  signal  of  a 
Radical  song  of  triuipph,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  army  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  nothing 
is  more  chimerical  than  any  danger  to 
Belgium,  and  that  the  kingdom  is  as  safe 
now  as  in  the  most  popular  days  of  the 
late  King.  Indeed,  already  are  we  ad- 
monished to  repress  our  causeless  fears, 
by  a  reference  to  that  courtly  letter  of 
the  French  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Now,  surely,  it  is  no  sign  of 
an  over-suspecting  nature  not  to  feel  the 
fullest  confidence  in  those  "  comforting 
and  sustaining  expressions,"  when  we 
remember  the  formal  denials  which 
emanated  from  the  same  source  on  the 
subject  of  Nice  and  Savoy  —  denials 
given  after  the  ratification  of  a  secret 
treaty  at  Plombi5res,  by  which  these 
countries  were  ceded  and  made  over  to 
France. 

It  is  not  probable — indeed,  it  is  highly 
improbable — that  France  will  put  for- 
ward, in  an  open  shape,  her  pretensions 
to  Belgium.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  we  shall  read  some  very  in- 
dignant rebukes  by  the  Moniteur  on 
those  "  senseless  agitators  who  disturb 
the  peace  of  States  by  unfounded  impu- 
tations." The  high-sounding  phrases 
which  announced  French  sell-denial  in 
the  Italian  campaign  are  yet  in  our  ears. 
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France  need  not  shock  the  proprieties  of 
European  statesmanship.  She  has  but 
to  wait — to  wait  patiently  on  the  course 
of  events — and  the  condition  of  Belgium 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  offer  her  the  pre- 
text for  at  least  an  intervention.  That 
the  young  King  will  be  able  to  arbitrate 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  di- 
i^de  the  country  with  any  semblance  of 
his  father's  success,  no  one  presumes  to 
hope. 

Even  were  he  gifted  with  all  the  pru- 
dential reserve — all  that  patient  absten- 
tion which  characterized  the  late  King, 
be  would  bo  wanting  in  that  prestige 
which  gave  him  his  weight.  Belgium 
could  not — she  never  attempted  to — dis- 
parage the  wisdom  which  all  Europe  rec- 
ognized and  applauded  ;  nor  was  any 
party  in  the  State  strong  enough  to  set 
aside  his  judgments,  or  reverse  his  decis- 
ions. 

Between  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  license  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  late  King  held  the  balance 
with  a  wisdom  which  certainly  cannot 
be  looked  for  from  a  young  sovereign, 
new  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  be- 
set with  the  difficulties  which  a  state  of 
public  distrust  engenders. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  France 
has  now  arrived  at  the  position  in  Europe 
in  which  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
a  State,  no  compact  of  union,  no  rectifi- 
cation of  a  frontier,  can  be  effected  with- 
out her  sanction.  So  far,  indeed,  has 
she  pushed  her  pretensions,  that  we 
lately  saw  her  justifying  the  increase  of 
her  own  possessions  by  conferring  on  the 
country  upon  whose  territory  she  had 
encroached  a  portion  of  another  State. 
In  other  words,  she  paid  for  Nice  and 
Savoy  by  the  duchies  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena.  Is  it  very  unreasonable,  then, 
to  suppose  that  Schleswig-Holstein  may 
now  be  ceded  under  a  like  compact  ? 
France  owns  the  territory  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  fully  as  much  as  she  owned 
that  of  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  She  has 
about  an  e<jual  right  to  dispose  of  it. 

Prussia  is  more  interested  than  any 
Continental  power  in  the  extension  of 
French  territory  to  the  north  ;  but  Prus- 
sia might  be  brought  to  concur  in  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  by  the  bribe  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  very  possible  that 
M.  Bismarck  was  not  at  Biarritz  for 
nothing ;  and  there  is  a  marvellous  simi- 


larity in  the  apropos  of  ^the  oomforting 
letter"  with  the  oland  assurances  given 
by  the  Emperor  to  Lord  Cowley,  when 
asked  his  intentions  on  the  score  of 
Savoy.  The  disclaimer  precedes  the 
spoliation  by  a  law  as  immutable  as  that 
which  makes  lightning  ]^reoede  thunder. 
If  the  independence  of  Belgium  be  not 
in  danger,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  now  in  a  state  of 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  panic  If 
Belgium  be  not  menaced,  the  Belgians 
are  about  the  most  timid  and  apprehen- 
sive citizens  of  Europe ;  for  so  strong  is 
the  conviction  of  impending  change,  uiat 
vast  numbers  have  already  transferred 
their  capital  to  foreign  securities,  and 
many  have  made  preparations  for  seek- 
ing shelter  in  other  lands. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  life  of  King 
Leopold  was  precious  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  all  who  desire  that  peace 
have  sound  reason  to  deplore  him. 


FrMer*a  Magarine. 

AN   ALPINE    STORM. 

In  every  Alpine  valley,  the  tales  of 
disaster  wrought  from  time  to  time  by 
the  tempest  or  the  avalanche  are  among 
the  most  firmly  rooted  matters  of  local 
tradition.  The  landslip,  the  snowfidl, 
the  whirlwind,  the  storm,  have  written 
their  story  in  indelible  records  almost 
everywhere  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
higher  mountains — sometimes  in  isolated 
fragments  which  tell  of  a  purely  local 
catastrophe,  sometimes  in  the  more  am- 
ple chapters  of  a  history  which  covers  a 
national  misfortune.  Of  elemental  out- 
breaks of  the  more  general  character, 
the  inundations  of  1853  afforded' a  strik- 
ing example.  For  three  days  in  saoces- 
sion,  wherever  an  Alp  reared  its  head, 
or  a  snow  basin  lay  couched  in  a  moun- 
tain hollow,  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady 
and  persevering  energy  which,  to  those 
who  knew  the  country,  had  something 
in  it  more  ominous  than  the  bnrstuig  of 
the  wildest  tempest.  Without  pause  or 
variation  of  intensity,  without  break  or 
gap  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and 
rendered  infinitely  more  potent  by  a 
temperature  high  without  precedent 
under  such  circumstances,  the  waters 
streamed  down  from  the  skies  over  a 
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thonsand  mountains  and  their  interme- 
diate depressions,  and,  with  their  volume 
swollen  to  an  incredible  extent  by  the 
dibris  of  rock,  glacier,  and  snow  field, 
which  they  bore  with  them  to  the  de- 
voted valleys  and  lowlands,  committed 
an  amount  of  general  ravage  and  de- 
struction such  as  no  living  memory  could 
parallel,  and  such  as  all  the  luxuriance  of 
Alpine  vegetation  could  not  hide  for 
years.  Such  disasters  are  overwhelming 
from  their  magnitude  and  universality. 
But  the  cause  is  at  least  obviously  ade- 
quate to  the  effect,  and  the  result  fore- 
seen as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
continuance  of  the  downfall  long  before 
the  waters  rise  to  their  full  height.  Local 
and  partial  inundations  have  often  a  pe- 
culiar intensity,  not  to  say  ferocity,  of 
their  own  ;  and  mischief  such  as  in  1853 
it  took  three  days  of  bad  weather  to 
bring  about,  is  sometimes  the  work  of 
an  hour.  A  remarkable  outbreak  of  this 
kind  occurred  during  the  past  summer, 
in  the  little  valley  of  Sixt,  which,lt  is 
believed,  afforded  an  example  of  rapid 
destruction  and  of  merely  local  activity 
rare  even  among  similar  phenomena,  and 
may  therefore  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  village  of  Sixt  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  mountain  torrents — 
the  Bas  Giffre  and  the  Haut  Giffre.  The 
Bas  Giffre  drains  a  valley  six  or  seven 
miles  long,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
well  known  to  tourists  as  the  Fond  de  la 
Combe,  and  receives  the  outpour-ings  of 
several  small  glaciers  clustered  about  the 
base  of  the  Pic  de  Tinneverges,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  the  glacier  of  Mont 
Ruan,  where  Jacques  Balmat,  the  pio- 
neer of  Mont  Blanc,  met  a  tragical  death. 
The  valley  of  the  Haut  Giffre  is  of  about 
the  same  extent,  but  leads  to  mountains 
more  generally  known  —  the  Buet, 
whence  the  traveller  gazes  on  one  of 
the  noblest  prospects  to  be  found  in  the 
Western  Alps,  with  the  Col  de  L^chaud 
crossing  its  western  shoulder,  and  west- 
ward still  the  rocky  chain  of  Les  Fys, 
terminating  in  the  magnificent  Pointe  de 
Salles,  and  flanking  the  Col  d'Anteme 
by  a  range  of  precipices  which  can 
scarcely  be  matched  for  abrupt  and 
awful  grandeur  in  Switzerland  or  Sa- 
voy. The  valley  penetrates  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Buet,  and  is  blocked 
at  last  by  an  amphitheatre  of  crag  and 
precipice  not  unlike  one  of  the  well- 


known  "  Cirques  "  of  the  Pyrenees,  on 
a  much  larger  scale.  The  rocks  rise 
tier  above  tier,  and  wall  above  wall, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  narrow  band 
of  shelving  verdure  between  one  set  of 
precipices  jind  the  next,  from  the  bed  of 
the  watercourse  to  the  glaciers  by  which 
the  Buet  is  crowned,  some  five  thousand 
feet  above.  Near  one  extremity  of  the 
horse  shoe,  a  beautiful  slope  of  mingled 
grass  and  firwood  is  banked  up  against 
the  terraced  structure  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  cone,  and  pre- 
sents a  delightful  contrast  of  color  with 
the  ever  -  changing  shades  of  gray  and 
brown  and  black  that  flit  athwart  the 
sombre  mass  as  the  clouds  chase  one  an- 
other across  the  blue  sky,  or  as  the 
varying  rays  of  morning,  midday,  or  sun- 
set play  into  the  amphitheatre  —  some- 
times concealing  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight, 
sometimes  exposing  by  the  heavy  shad- 
ows that  attend  them,  the  infinite  in- 
tricacies of  mountain  architecture.  At 
the  base  of  this  green  buttress  of  the 
Buet,  the  valley  forks  again,  the  water- 
course on  the  right  descending  straight 
from  the  Col  de  L^chaud,  and  that  on 
the  left  receiving  the  far  more  consider- 
able drainage  or  the  great  mass  of  the 
Buet  itself.  Two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  confluence  of  these  two  waters 
a  little  plateau  breaks  the  uniformity  of 
the  grass  slope,  and  here  is  nestled  a 
little  collection  of  Chalets  called  Les 
Fonds,  in  front  of  which,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  plateau,  an  English  gentleman 
has  built  his  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  a  beautiful 
mountain  home,  forming  a  conspicuous 
object  from  many  parts  of  the  path  from 
Sixt  to  the  Col  d'Anteme.  It  was  here 
that  the  tempest  burst  in  its  full  vio- 
lence. 

The  following  particulars  have  been 
collected,  partly  by  conversation  with  a 
considerable  number  of  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  partly  by  personal 
inspection.  Thefe  was  one  source  of  in- 
formation which  appeared  to  be  most 
comprehensive.  A  yovmgprHre-aspirantj 
who  had  just  donned  his  official  costume, 
and  whose  soutane  of  the  newest  and 
glossiest  black  cloth  shone  in  the  sun- 
light as  it  never  will  shine  again  till 
polished  into  supernatural  brightness  by 
the  friction  of  many  years,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  writer,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  of  his  seniors,  and  related  many 
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details.  He  was  wound  up  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  you  had  but  to  touch 
the  spring  and  off  the  wheel  works  went. 
He  was  brought  up  every  now  and  then 
by  an  untimely  interruption  from  one  of 
his  associates ;  but  on  these  occasions  he 
quietly  bided  his  time,  with  more  or  less 
of  patience,  and  then  took  up  his  para- 
ble again  just  where  he  had  left  off,  till 
he  was  fairly  run  down.  But  as  his  nar- 
rative began  with  an  assurance  that  the 
atmosphere  had  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur, and  as  the  writer's  look  of  surprise 
was  met  by  a  ready  explanation  that 
*'  On  pretendait  qu'il  y  avait  1^  •  haut 
beaucoup  de  pierres  souffreuscs,"  his 
anecdotes  have  been  received  with  cau- 
tion, and  used  but  scantily. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of 
September,  it  was  evident  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  gathering.  As  far  down  tlie 
valley  as  Samoens  —  nearly  eight  miles 
below  the  Chalets  des  Fonds — it  was  so 
dark  at  three  o'clock  that  the  agent- 
voyer.  Monsieur  Barbier,  who  was  at 
work  in  his  office,  was  obliged  to  light 
his  lamp  ;  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Buet,  of  the  heights  running  from 
the  Buet  to  the  Col  d'Anterne,  of  the 
Chaine  des  Fys,  and  of  the  Pointe  de 
Salles,  were  shrouded  in  one  dense  mass 
of  impenetrable  black  cloud.  To  those 
who  were  in  it,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  thoroughly  opaque 
as  many  a  lighter  mass  of  vapor  ;  for 
the  people  who  were  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest  speak  of  having  seen  the  Chalets 
des  Fonds,  though,  of  course,  obscurely ; 
and,  as  will  presently  appear,  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  they  were  able 
to  distinguish  the  lower  crags  of  the 
Buet  at  a  much  more  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  storm  did  not  fairly  burst 
till  between  four  and  five,  and  then  while 
it  lasted  there  was  no  lack  of  light  cither 
where  it  was  actually  raging  or  lower 
down  the  valley,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
lightning  was  to  all  appearance  actually 
and  absolutely  continuous  for  half  an 
hour  together.  The  fall  of  water  is  de- 
scribed as  having  borne  no  resemblance 
to  ordinary  rain,  but  as  having  descend- 
ed in  sheets  as  if  poured  out  of  pails  or 
tubs.  Men  who  were  at  work  mending 
the  mule  -  path  to  the  Col  d'Anterne,  at 
a  height  of  between  ^ve  and  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say 
that  it  fell  upon  them  in  spouts,  like 


great  douches^  four  or  five  inohes  across, 
which  pitted  the  ground  wlierever  it  was 
struck.  Fortunately  the  Ch&lets  of 
Grasses  Ch^vres  were  at  hand,  or  they 
might  have  found  themselves  hardly 
dealt  with  by  the  elements. 

A  very  few  minutes  after-  this  deluge 
of  water  began  to  fall,  two  women  who 
were  at  the  Eagle's  Nest  observed  a 
black  cataract  burst,  as  it  were,  oat  of 
the  clouds,  and  come  falling  down  a 
gully  on  the  side  of  the  Buet  where  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Chalets  des 
Fonds.  From  this  gully  a  water-course, 
called  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds  —  often 
dry  in  summer — Pleads  down  to  that  arm 
of  the  Haut  Giffre  which  descends  from 
the  Col  de  Lechaud,  and  in  its  lower 
part  forms  the  boundary  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Along 
its  side  the  owner  has  inclosed  his  prop- 
erty by  a  very  substantial  wooden  pal- 
isading, built  with  a  strength  and  acrid- 
ity which  prove  that  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Alpine  and  an  English  climate 
has  been  felt  and  appreciated.  In  some 
places  this  fence  is  strengthened  by 
heavy  walls  of  rough  stone  several  feet 
in  thickness  ;  in  others,  the  natural  rock 
and  soil  have  appeared  to*  afford  suffi- 
cient hold.  Above  the  fence  the  ground 
rises  very  sharply  till  the  little  plateau 
on  which  the  house  stands  is  reached. 
Higher  up  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds,  near 
to  the  place  where  the  cataract  was  seen 
suddenly  to  emerge  from  the  clouds,  a 
huge  withered  pine  had  been  felled  for 
firewood  for  the  inmates  of  the  Eagle's 
Nest.  It  was  of  enormous  growth, 
and  the  stem  which  remained,  after  be- 
ing topped  and  lopped  and  dressed,  is 
said  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  named 
Claude  Gurlie,  a  sort  of  maior-domo  at 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  to  have  been  eighty 
feet  long.  It  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ruisseau  des  Fonds,  not  longitudinally 
— ^parallel  with  the  stream  —  but  with 
the  tliick  end  near  the  bed  of  the  water- 
course and  the  top  above  the  bank,  lean- 
ing against  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  fiood  of  water  caught  the  but  end 
of  the  pine  stem,  and  rolled  the  whole 
piece  over  till  it  feH  into  the  torrent  and 
was  hurled  down,  as  if  it  were  a  play- 
thing. At  the  same  time  a  heap  oflogs 
ready  cut  for  firewood,  and  stacked,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  were  reached  by  tbe  water 
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and  hurried  away.  The  first  obstacle 
the  great  pine  tree  met  was  the  palisad- 
ing of  the  Eagle's  Nest,*at  an  angle  in 
the  stream  ;  of  course  it  was  swept 
away  like  so  much  gingerbread,  and  but 
for  the  stout  wall  at  its  base  the  bank 
above  must  also  have  been  assailed,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  might  not 
have  been  swept  off  by  so  irresistible 
a  torrent,  so  charged  with  rocks  and 
etoues,  and  trees  and  timber.  The  Ruis- 
seau  des  Fonds  is  perhaps  the  very 
smallest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Haut 
Giffre,  but  the  marks  along  its  sides 
showed  that  the  water  must  have  risen 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  its 
bed,  and  all  observers  concur  in  saying 
that  the  waters  attained  their  full  height 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  the  Kuisseau  des  Fonds  joins 
the  Haut  GilTro  that  stream  flows,  or 
rather  falls,  by  a  set  of  rapids  and  cas- 
cades through  a  gorge  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  description.  Massive 
crags,  of  great  height  and  perpendicular- 
ity, hem  it  in  on  either  side,  and  almost 
meet  in  places.  In  one  spot  they  are 
spanned  by  an  old  tree,  which  has  fallen 
across,  and  almost  forms  abridge,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
water.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  a  stream 
that  you  leap  across  if  you  cannot  walk 
over  it  dry-shod,  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  water  rose  to  within  about  fifty 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  gorge,  so  that  the 
stream  at  this  point  must  have  been  sev- 
enty feet  in  depth.  Higher  up,  the  ravine 
is  shallower  on  one  side,  and  the  depth 
of  the  actual  cut  through  which  the 
river  flows  not  above  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
The  set  -of  the  stream,  over  a  beautiful 
faXl  a  little  way  above,  is  against  this 
side  ;  and  ten  days  later  the  alder  bush- 
es and  young  firs  which  cover  the  steep 
,  slopes  above  it  were  so  full  of  mud  lefl 
by  the  swollen  flood  that  the  writer  was 
half  smothered  with  dust  in  pushing  his 
way  through  them — certainly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  then  level  of  the  water. 
Lower  down,  and  below  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  gorge,  is  a  fir  tree  growing 
just  on  the  edge  of  a  shelving  bank  end- 
ing in  a  drop  of  about  thirty  feet  into 
the  river.  Phis  fir  tree  is  so  bruised, 
and  battered,  and  barked,  to  a  height  of 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground  by  the 
trees  and  debris  hurled  past  it,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  ever  recover. 
Nxw  Sbrie*— Vol  IIJ.,  No.  5. 


But  if  this  was  the  condition  of  the 
smaller  arm  of  the  Haut  Giffre,  what 
was  the  volume  pouring  down  the  other 
arm,  which  receives  the  real  drainage  of 
the  Buet  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
notion  by  description  of  what  it  must 
have  been.  But  there  was  a  bridge  by 
which  theT)ath  to  the  Chalets  des  Fonds 
and  the  Col  d'Anterne  crossed  the  river, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  two  con- 
fluents. Its  highest  point  was  about 
fifteeft  feet  above  the  stream,  which  is 
not  confined  to  a  very  narrow  gorge 
like  the  smaller  arm,  but  has  abundant 
room  to  spread.  This  bridge  was  car- 
ried away,  and  the  water-line  was  un- 
mistakably traceable  along  the  rock  and 
in  the  shrubs  and  grass  about  twelve 
feet  still  higher.  Not  a  hundred  yards 
higher  up,  where  the  sides  of  the  water- 
course are  a  little  more  contracted,  the 
marks  of  the  flood  were  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
In  this  place  the  flood  must  have  been 
fifty  feet  deep  and  at  least  a  hundred 
wide.  People  who  saw  and  heard  the 
waters  about  two  miles  below,  where 
the  bed  of  the  Giffre  is  still  contracted, 
and  before  it  had  met  with  anything 
like  a  plain  to  overspread,  say  that  when 
standing  five  hundred  feet  above  it  they 
felt  the  ground  tremble  beneath  their 
feet  as  if  they  had  been  close  to  a  rail- 
way train  at  its  full  speed. 

Before  reaching  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giffre,  which  is  a  few 
minutes'  walk  below  the  village  of  Sixt, 
the  river  passes  by  a  small  but  very  fei> 
tile  plain  or  delta  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  a 
village  named  Fee  is  planted  close  to 
the  water  side.  There  is  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  worked  by  the  stream,  and  several 
houses  are  also  close  along  its  banks. 
The  rush  of  the  water  upon  these  devo-' 
ted  buildings  is  described  as  having  been 
awful  in  the  extreme.  The  blacksmith, 
Michetti,  a  provident  and  industrious 
man,  who  has  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  calamity,  described  to  the  writer  how 
there  was  a  cry  that  the  water  was  com- 
ing— how  he  rushed  to  the  door,  which 
happened  to  face  up  stream,  and  saw  a 
black  wall  of  mud  higher  than  himself 
sweeping  down  upon  him  with  the  velo- 
city of  an  avalanche,  and  how  he  was 
splashed  by  the  sj^ray  of  the  advancing 
torrent  as  he  hurried  up  the  bank  above 
him.    Two  seconds  later,  escape  would 
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have  been  impossible,  and  he  must  have 
perished  with  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
In  another  moment  the  wheels  and  ham- 
mers were  smashed  to  pieces,  or  far  on 
their  way  toward  Samoens,  and  an  hour 
after  his  workshop  was  one  mass  of  mud, 
which  had  to  be  dug  out  as  the  ashes  are 
dug  out  of  Pompeii.  The  neighboring 
houses,  of  course,  fared  no  better,  and 
their  inmates  were  happy  to  have  saved 
their  lives. 

Sweeping  past  the  hamlet  of  F6e,  the 
torrent  spread  itself  over  the  low-lying 
fields,  and  soon  covered  a  great  extent 
of  land  ;  but  it  appeared  not  yet  to  have 
spent  the  velocity  of  its  current  suffi- 
ciently to  deposit  the  vast  stores  of  mud 
and  grit  with  which  it  was  charged.  It 
ploughed  a  deep  channel  through  the 
soft  soil  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  anrf  even 
this  was  fairly  silted  up  only  at  its  lower 
extremity.  The  full  measure  of  its  de- 
structive power  was  reserved  for  two 
smaller  plains  just  below  the  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giffre,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  most  remarkable  gorge 
called  Les  Tines,  where  the  Giffre  flows 
through  a  narrow  ravine  cut  in  the  course 
of  ages  through  the  solid  rock — varying 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  depth — a 
dark,  sunless  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  stream  glides  on  out  of  sight, 
and  in  ordinary  times  out  of  hearing. 
This  gorge  of  Les  Tines  saved  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rich  plains  below  from  infinite 
mischief,  for  it  is  so  narrow  that  it 
speedily  arrested  the  great  trunks  of 
trees  and  blocks  of  wood  which  the  tor- 
rent brought  down.  Ten  days  after  the 
storm  a  heap  of  logs  and  timber  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high  was  still  collected  against 
the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  It  dammed 
'back  the  water,  ponded  it  on  to  the  little 
plain  above,  and  let  it  out  to  the  plains 
below  far  more  gradually  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  come.  But  a  little  flat 
just  below  Les  Tines,  stretching  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  this  fertile  valley,  was 
nevertheless  buried,  like  its  neighbor 
above,  three  or  four  feet  in  grit  and  sand 
and  debris.  Houses  that  stood  near  the 
water  side  were  half  filled  with  mud, 
and  humble  homes  made  desolate  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

AU  this  ruin  was  the  work  of  half  an 
hour.    The  violence  of  the  storm  had 


spent  itself  in  that  time,  and  what  rain 
fell  aft;erwards  would  not  have  been 
exceptional  afhong  the  Alps.  In  that 
short  time  every  bridge  large  and  small 
between  the  Col  de  Lechaud  and  the 
gorge  of  Les  Tines  was  swept  away,  and 
an  amount  of  damage  done,  not  ^eat 
according  to  English  notions,  bat  disas- 
trous ip  the  extreme  to  the  poor  peasants 
who  suffered  from  it.  Skilled  persons, 
directed  by  the  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  mischief  done,  assessed  it  at 
little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.  That  it  was  not  far  greater  was 
owing  pailly  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  course  of  the  Giffre,  which  flows  for 
a  great  distance  between  high  and  steep 
banks  where  it  cannot  do  any  great 
harm,  and  partly  to  the  remarkably  cir- 
cumscribed area  of  the  storm.  It  was 
confined  in  its  violence  almost  to  the 
Buct  itself.  The  Bas  Giffire  was  scarcely 
swollen — a  little  plank  bridge  not  four 
feet  above  the  water,  and  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  its  junction  with  the 
Haut  Giffre,  was  not  disturbed.  The 
region  of  the  Col  d'Anteme  felt  only  the 
outskirts  of  the  storm.  The  "Graignier 
de  la  Commune  de  Sixt,"  a  mountain 
which  furnishes  some  of  its  water-cour- 
ses with  a  provision  of  hnee  stones 
and  boulders  so  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive that  they  are  always  called  ^^des 
plus  m6chants,"  was  hardly  touched  by 
the  tempest ;  and  so  the  stream,  swollen 
as  it  was,  lacked  the  ruinous  power 
given  to  such  torrents  by  the  presence  in 
their  waters  of  the  boulders  with  which 
they  are  often  charged.  The  neighbor^ 
ing  valleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boet 
and  the  Col  d'Anteme  were  nisited  by 
no  unusual  downfall. 

Most  readers  probably  know  the  kind 
of  exaggeration  that  a  Swiss  or  Savoy- 
yard  peasant  indulges  in  when  any  mis- 
fortune that  affects  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bors is  in  question.  The  good  people 
of  Sixt  are  certainly  no  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  in  this  respect.  Among 
the  happy  results  of  French  role,  an  in- 
creased sense  of  self-reliance  is  certainly 
not  to  be  counted.  The  wildest  rumors 
were  afloat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter. "  Tout  est  perdu  !**  resounded  on 
all  sides,  and  Samdens  was  filled  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  with  a  clamorous 
crowd,  besieging  the  anthorities  and 
people  of  influence  to  procure  for  them 
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the  assistance  of  Government.  Among 
the  first  rumors  that  were  extensively 
circulated  was  that  of  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Gurlie, 
mentioned  above  as  the  major-domo  of 
the  establishment,  was  at  Sixt  when  the 
alarming  intelligence  was  brought  in, 
by  witnesses  whose  testimony  would 
have  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  had 
not  cross-examination  elicited  that  they 
had  neither  been  near  the  spot  them- 
selves, nor  seen  any  one  who  had  been. 
Gurlie  sent  at  once  to  Vallon,  a  village 
an  hour's  walk  down  the  valley,  for  his 
son  Louis  to  accompany  him  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  While  he  was  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Louis,  fresh  witnesses  came  in, 
who  reduced  the  disaster  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  some  of  the  "  d^pendances." 
By  and  by  Louis  arrived,  having  exer- 
cised his  powers  of  observation  by  the 
way,  and  narrowly  inspected  the  debris 
and  broken  timber  cast  up  by  the  fiood 
at  the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  Louis's 
observations  still  further  modified  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  his  father.  "  II 
n'y  a  pas  tant  de  mal,"  he  laconically 
observed.  "  I  have  seen  no  timber  such 
as  would  hav^  come  from  the  Eagle's 
Nest ;  some  of  the  palisading  is  gone — 
that  is  all."  And  Louis's  predictions 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  Government  help  so  anxiously 
clamored  for  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
subsidy  of  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
which,  by  all  accounts,  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata^  giving  to  each  of 
the  sufferers  an  absolutely  useless  divi- 
dend of  about  threepence-halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  Of  course,  some  of  those 
whose  land  was  injured  were  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  were 
not  proper  objects  for  any  kind  of  assist- 
ance ;  while  to  others,  who  were  ut- 
terly ruined,  the  pittance  that  came  to 
them  in  the  general  scramble  was  so 
small  as  to  be  utterly  valueless.  But 
the  sacred  principle  of  equality  was  pre- 
served. So  many  pounds  pf  loss,  so 
many  sous  of  subvention.  What  could 
be  fairer  or  more  admirable  ?  An  anec- 
dote which  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  is  too  characteristic  of  the  people 
to  be  omitted,  ^omo  few  families,  spe- 
cially recommended  by  the  cure  and 
the  maire  as  being  reduced  by  the  inun- 
dation to  the  greatest  straits,  were  saved 


from  utter  destitution  during  the  coming 
winter  by  the  bounty  of  a  passing  trav- 
eller. One  of  them,  an  old  wretch  of 
the  name  of  Michaud,  was  not  forth- 
coming for  some  minutes  when  sought 
by  the  stranger.  He  had  spent  the  time 
in  hastily  collecting  together  all  the 
neighbors  he  could  find  at  so  short  a 
notice,  and  on  receiving  the  somewhat 
liberal  benefaction  bestowed  upon  him, 
scarcely  thanked  the  donor;  but  intro- 
ducing to  him  all  the  bystanders,  asked 
if  he  would  not  do  the  same  for  each  of 
them.  The  heads  of  two  other  families 
similarly  rescued  from  the  prospect  of 
starvation,  immediately  gave  out  to  all 
their  neighbors  that  they  had  received 
just  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had 
really  been  given  to  them.  They  were 
afraid  the  traveller's  charity  might  be 
taken  into  account, against  them  when 
the  dividend  of  threepence-halfpenny  in 
the  pound  came  to  be  distributed ! 


Macmillan*8  Magazine. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN 

ENGLAND  DURING  THE   FOUR. 

TEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  PROFESSOR  J.  E.  THOROLD  R0O1R8. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  subjects 
may  be  combined  into  widely  different 
sets  of  economical  facts.  Wealth  may 
be  greatly  divided — in  other  words,  the 
general  condition  of  a  community  may 
be  prosperous — and  yet  the  area  over 
which  wealth  is  possessed  may  be 
bounded  by  districts  which  are  scantily 
occupied,  and  therefore  scantily  pro- 
ductive; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
country  may  be  fully  occupied,  but 
wealth  may  be  accumulated  in  few 
hands,  the  mass  of  the  community  may 
be  poor  and  wretched,  and,  unless  the 
real  condition  of  the  people  be  esti- 
mated, the  semblance  of  prosperity  may 
be  a  mere  delusion.  Again,  the  whole 
capacities  of  any  country  may  be  fully 
understood,  and  its  whole  area  eco- 
nomically worked,  and  wealth  may  be 
generally  distributed;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  possible  to  find  instances 
where  the  country  is  scantily  or  insuflS- 
ciently  worked,  where  such  wealth  as 
is  possessed  is  held  by  few  persons,  and 
where,  by  the  conjoint  causes  of  great 
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riches  enjoyed  by  some  and  great  pov- 
erty endured  by  others,  the  economical 
progress  of  the  nation  is  grievously  crip- 
pled. The  first  of  these  social  condi- 
tions may  be  represented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies; 
the  second  by  Ireland  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  the  third 
by  the  New-England  States  and  West- 
em  Lombardy ;  the  fourth  by  Russia 
and  Central  Germany.  Our  own  coun- 
try presents  a  singular  anomaly.  All 
its  laws  favor  accumulation,  and  protect 
the  accumulations  when  made.  Were 
it  not  for  the  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces which  develop  and  continue  new  in- 
dustries, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
policy,  of  our  law  would  be  absolutely 
destructive  to  economical  progress.  In 
this  country  we  have  at  once  the  phe- 
nomena of  gigantic  wealth  possessed 
by  a  few  individuals,  the  perpetual  crea- 
tion of  fortunes  from  successful  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  a  peasantry  more  sor- 
did and  hopeless  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world — a 
peasantry  which  holds  the  plough,  and 
hardly  holds  an  inch  of  the  soil. 

Historians,  following  the  statements 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  law  books, 
have  concluded  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, that  England  contained  a  few  great 
and  wealthy  lords,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, an  intermediate  but  probably  scanty 
body  of  freeholders,  and  a  mass  of  serfs, 
possessing,  in  respect  of  their  feudal  su- 
periors, neither  property  nor  rights. 
The  towns,  it  is  admitted,  were  occu- 
pied by  freemen,  and  engaged,  under 
oy-laws  and  municipal  regulations,  in 
the  production  or  sale  of  various  com- 
modities of  home  and  foreign  make. 
The  most  cherished  and  valued  privi- 
leges of  these  towns  were,  government 
by  local  magistrates,  generally  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  absolute  freedom 
from  feudal  dependence  on  any  superior 
beside  the  king.  The  upland  or  outland- 
ish folk,  therefore,  were  almost  univer- 
sally in  a  state  of  bondage ;  the  towns- 
people were  free,  and  capable  of  confer- 
ring freedom  on  all  whom  they  chose  to 
welcome  and  protect  within  their  walls. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  process  by 
which  the  serfs  continued  to  emancipate 
themselves  is  imperceptible,  and  that 
the  change  from  absolute  dependence 
and  complete  deprivation  of  civil  and 


personal  rights  to  the  seoore  position  of 
the  copyholder  was  certain,  but  very 
gradual,  because  wholly  insensible.  And 
it  is  concluded  that  the  grievances  of 
their  condition  provoked  the  serfs  to 
their  outbreak  in  1381,  and  that  the  in- 
surrection of  Tyler  and  his  associates 
was  identical  in  character  with  the  up- 
rising of  the  French  Jacqnerie  in  1358. 
Many,  however,  of  their  views  are  un- 
warranted by  facts. 

Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil — rarely  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  four  times  the  seed  sown — ^pop- 
ulation was  necessarily  scanty ;  and  most 
persons  were,  for  certain  times  of  the 
year,  engaged  in  agricultural  pnrsnits. 
During  the  harvest  months,  the  towns- 
folk poured  out  into  the  country  to  aid 
in  gathering  the  crops.  When,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rise  in  wa^es  oonsequent  on 
the  losses  inflicted  by  the  great  plague  of 
1348,  the  Legislature  strove  to  ^x  the 
price  of  labor  by  enactments,  levying 
considerable  fines  on  those  who  gave  or 
received  more  than  specified  rates,  and 
with  much  greater  effect  enacted  a  most 
rigorous  law  of  settlement — permission 
was  given  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
northern  counties  should  travel  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  wont  in  quest  of 
harvest  work.  It  is  said  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  long  vacation  of  the  universi- 
ties and  law  courts,  extending  from  the 
beginningof  July  to  the  morrow  of  St 
Dennis's  I)ay,  that  is,  October  10th,  was 
expressly  intended  to  cover  the  lime  in 
which  harvest  operations  might  be  com- 
pleted, and  so  to  liberate  all  persons 
from  other  avocations  in  order  for  the 
performance  of  this  necessary  labor. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  ima^ne  that 
the  size  of  a  medieval  town,  as  measured 
by  the  surface  contained  within  its  walls, 
is  any  sure  indication  of  the  population 
which  it  comprised.  It  is  tme  that  our 
forefathers  had  no  very  exalted  notions 
of  what  we  should  call  domestic  com- 
fort, and  that  the  huddling  together  of 
many  persons  in  the  same  rooms,  which 
is  now  recognized  as  the  great  hindrance 
to  sanitary  improvement,  was  general 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Wykeham,  whose 
college  was  in  all  its  partioalan  a  more 
magnificent  and  commodions  stmctare 
than  any  academical  building  which 
preceded  it,  put  his  warden,  seventy 
fellows  and  scholars,  ten  ohapUdoB  and 
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the  varioas  servants  maintained  by  the 
college  into  what  now  forms  the  first 
quadrangle,  with,  however,  one  story 
less  than  the  present  building  contains. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  gardens  were  at- 
tached to  most  town  houses,  even  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  space  was  less  plen- 
tiful. New  College  has  possessed  from 
its  foundation  certain  tenements  in  Aid- 
gate  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  in  accounts 
of  this  college  note  taken  of  the  purchase 
of  old  casks  to  form  palings  for  the  gar- 
dens annexed  to  these  houses.  So  the 
site  of  New  College  itself  was  a  void 
space  within  the  walls,  which  the  found- 
er purchased  of  the  city. 

A  small  number  of  wealthy  persons, 
the  great  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots, 
formed  the  highest  classes  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  These  personages  pos- 
sessed large  revenues,  derived  m  some 
degree  from  the  profits  of  land  farmed 
by  their  bailiffs,  but  much  more  from 
the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  compositions 
levied  on  their  tenants,  from  toWs  of 
fairs,  markets,  and  ferries,  and  from 
numerous  other  small  sources  of  income, 
issuing  for  the  most  part  from  manorial 
rights.  These  resources  of  the  feudal 
baron — seldom,  except  he  were  a  Church- 
man, adequate  to  his  necessities — were 
expended  in  some  few  foreign  luxuries, 
in  ostentatious  attendance,  in  military 
display,  and  occlisionally  in  public  char- 
ity. 

Trivial  as  the  items  seem  which  mad^ 
up  the  income  of  the  lord,  they  formed 
a  considerable  sum  when  the  recipient 
was  the  owner  of  many  manors ;  and,  as 
the  value  of  money  varied  in  no  percep- 
tible degi'ee  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  these  fixed  payments 
were  the  most  important  source  of  rev- 
enue possessed  by  the  feudal  baron. 
Mr.  Hallam,  indeed,  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  cul- 
tivated by  the  habits  of  the  English 
nobility,  would  have  disdained  such 
pitiful  sources  of  income  as  the  contri- 
butions of  their  inferior  tenants ;  and 
he  infers  that  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  villains  was  due  to  the  scorn 
which  the  lords  would  have  felt  at  ap- 
propriating the  poor  accumulations  of 
the  lower  classes.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Hallam  has  exaggerated  the 
generosity  of  the  chivalric  spirit,  and 
that  his  standard  is  wholly  ideal.    At 


any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of 
the  accounts  which  I  have  investigates 
— and  they  are  derived  from  the  estates 
of  many  great  barons  of  the  fourteenth 
century — the  smallest  negligence  in  ex- 
acting the  most  trivial  sums  which 
might  be  due  from  their  dependents. 

A  manor  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  generally  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. The  lord  held  one,  with  the  capi- 
tal mansion  of  the  estate ;  the  second 
was  divided  out  among  the  tenants,  free 
^nd  serf;  and  the  third  was  the  common 
pasture-ground  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
an  arrangement,  in  the  total  absence  of 
roots  and  artificial  grasses,  was  abso-  • 
lutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  cattle  kept  on  the  manor.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  follow  that  the  pasture  was 
always  a  separate  portion  of  the  estate. 
It  was  frequently  the  case  that  strips 
of  arable  were  intermixed  with  pasture, 
that  the  ridges  were  sovirn,  and  a  broad 
space  between  left  for  grass,  and  that 
the  whole  field  was  possessed  in  differ- 
ent shares  by  many  occupiers. 

The  lord,  as  I  have  observed,  culti- 
vated his  estate  by  a  bailiff,  who  gave 
in  an  annual  accoimt  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. He  collected  for  the  most  part 
the  quit-rents  and  fines,  the  customaiy 
payments  for  the  villains,  and  the  dues 
of  the  manor  court.  In  the  roll  of  the 
court,  all  residents  were  registered  be- 
fore they  reached  adolescence,  and  were 
called  on  to  serve  in  the  various  oflices 
of  the  manor — as  jurymen  for  instance, 
and  ale-tasters.  In  accordance  with  the 
view  of  frank  -  pledge,  the  free  tenant 
was  perpetually  open  to  supervision  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  ot  his  guests 
and  dependents ;  he  was  liable  to  fine  for 
breaches  of  police  regulations,  and  was 
constantly  bound  to  be  answerable  for 
the  due  discharge  of  amercements  levied 
on  any  unruly  or  slanderous  members 
of  his  household.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  up  to  veiy  late  times  at  least, 
any  local  regulations  have  been — the 
differences  of  information  on  sanitary 
and  similar  questions  considered  and  ac- 
counted for — more  energetic  and  effect- 
ive than  were  those  in  the  ancient  manor 
court.  It  is  certain  that  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  adultera- 
tion and  dishonest  weights,  and  to  secure 
general  order,  were  exceedingly  practi- 
cal under  this  obsolete  machinery. 
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I  have  before  me  the  rentals  of  two 

?*rishe8  in  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks, 
Juxham  and  Ibstone — the  area  of  the 
former  being  at  the  present  time  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  the  latter, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
statute  acres.  But  the  parochial  and 
manorial  limits  are  not  identical,  the 
latter  being  wider  than  the  former.  The 
date  of  the  rolls  is  1299,  but  they  have 
been  corrected  in  the  margin  for  a  century 
and  a  half  later. 

AtCuxham  there  are  four  free  tenants: 
two  hold  a  fourth  of  a  knight's  fee,  both 
situate  in  Chalgrove,  and  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  of  a  knight's  fee, 
five  pounds  a  year.  One  holds  three 
and  three  quarter  acres  with  a  house  in 
frank  -  marriage,  and  nine  acres  with 
another  house.  The  rector  of  the  parish 
holds  a  small  piece.  The  prior  of  Holy 
Trinity,  in  Wallingford,  has  a  mill,  a 
house,  and  six  acres  in  free  alms ;  and 
another  person  holds  a  cottage  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  two  lights  in  the  church. 
Another  mill  is  held  by  a  tenant  at  will. 
Besides  the  freeholders,  there  are  thirteen 
villains  or  nativi,  each  of  whom  holds  at 
least  a  house  with  half  a  virgate  of  land, 
and  some  more.  A  virgate  is  variously 
computed  from  twenty -five  to  forty 
acres.  The  services  payable  annually 
for  this  portion  of  the  land  amount,  on 
the  larger  estimate,  to  something  less 
than  sixpence  an  acre,  when  reckoned 
in  money  value.  Besides  these  villains, 
there  are  eight  coterells  or  cottagers, 
four  of  whom  are  women,  and  probably 
widows. 

At  Ibstone  there  are  eight  freeholders 
holding  half  a  virgate  and  more,  and 
twelve  others  holding  smaller  parcels. 
There  are  also  four  villains,  each  tenant 
of  more  than  half  a  virgate,  and  four  cot- 
erells. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  facts  contained 
in  these  records,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  because,  being  illustrative  of 
the  custom  which  generally  ruled  in 
thousands  of  other  manors,  they  indicate 
that  the  land  was,  on  the  whole,  largely 
subdivided.  The  owner  of  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  these  parishes  (where  the  soil 
was  better  than  the  average),  might,  in 
addition  to  his  right  of  common  pasture, 
reckon  on  reaping,  in  ordinary  years, 
about  twenty  quarters  of  different  kinds 
of  grain,  if,  indeed,  the  smaller  husband- 


ry was  not  more  prodaotive  than  the 
larger.  Of  these,  perhaps,  two  quarters 
represent  the  permanent  liabilities  of  his 
tenure,  his  quit-rent,  and  his  payments  to 
the  manor  court.  The  labor  needful  for 
cultivating  his  small  estate  was  that  of 
his  own  household ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  as  is  always  the  case  of  the  peasant 
proprietor,  his  toil  and  care  were  unre- 
mitting. He  contributed  to  the  wages 
of  the  Knights  of  the  shire ;  and  he  must 
have  watched  with  much  eagerness  those 
perpetual  remonstrances  against  arbitra- 
ry taxation  and  purveyance  which  form- 
ed the  burden  of  most  of  the  complaints 
of  Parliament  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  won  with  his  bow  and  axe  the  great 
battles  over  the  French  chivalry,  and 
spread  the  reputation  of  English  steadi- 
ness and  courage  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe.  And  when,  in 
the  course  of  time,  events  put  the  means 
of  extending  his  holding  into  bis  bands, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  patrimony,  he 
rented,  and  ultimately  bought  up,  much 
of  the  land  which  had  formed  the  estate 
of  the  wealthier  franklins  and  barons,  he 
became  the  rich  yeoman  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  prosperity  is  landed  so 
highly  by  Fortescue  and  Fuller. 

Again,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
conceive  that  the  condition  of  the  serf 
was  one  of  hopeless  bondage— of  com- 
plete annexation  to  the  limits  of  a  manor 
— to  which,  if  he  quitted  it,  he  conld  be 
recalled  by  force ;  on  which,  while  he 
resided,  he  had  neither  property  nor 
civil  rights.  I  do  not  pretend  to  saj 
that  servitude,  in  the  sense  given  to  it 
in  the  law  books,  did  not  exist  nnder 
some  of  the  Plantagenet  or  Angevine 
kings;  but  in  the  time  for  whicn  ve 
have  contemporaneous  testimony  it  is 
virtually  extinct,  and  the  tenancy  in 
villenage  is  characterized  by  the  inci- 
dents of  labor  rents,  and  the  contin- 
gency of  certain  special  disabilities.  The 
villain  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry  was 
liable  to  fixed  service  only — such  service 
being  invariably  compensated  by  the 
possession  of  land ;  and  the  service  was 
as  universally  commntable  for  a  low 
money  payment.  It  was  natural,  in- 
deed, that  the  lord,  when  the  service 
was  fixed,  should  accede  to  snch  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  actual  service.  Labor 
payments  are  never  very  heartily  ren- 
dered, and  money  was  always  acceptable 
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in  the  Middle  Ages ;  tHe  more  so,  because 
so  much  significance  was  given  to  treas- 
ure. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  calculate 
the  average  money  value  of  the  labor 
rents Jevied  on  the  Cuxham  and  Ibstone 
tenants.  Taking  the  half  virgate  at 
twenty  acres,  thtf  quantity  to  which  I 
incline,  the  -  highest  value  which  can  be 
annexed  to  the  service  of  the  villain 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  sixpence 
an  acre,  in  money  of  the  time,  on  his 
land.  Now,  though  this  is  a  high  rent, 
even  for  land  the  rate  of  production  on 
which  was  .  so  considerable,  relatively 
speaking,  as  at  Cuxham,  yet  it  repre- 
sents a  state  far  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  bondage  which  the  law  books 
state,  and  Mr.  Hallam  accepts.  Further- 
more, the  villain  was  secure  in  his  hold- 
ing, and  transmits  his  lands  by  descent, 
and  even  devises  it  by  will.  If,  indeed, 
he  commits  a  feudal  offence  against  his 
lord,  he  is  liable  to  ejectment;  but 
never,  I  am  sure,  by  any  other  process 
than  the  presentment  of  the  homage — 
that  is,  the  freeholders  who  might  sit  in 
judgment  on  all  offences.  We  know, 
too,  that  from  the  earliest  times  he  was 
protected  from  injury  on  the  part  of  Jiis 
lord,  and  that  the  female  villam  had  her 
remedy  against  insult,  even  when  it  was 
merely  threatened. 

The  villain  labored  under  a  few  social 
disadvantages.  His  daughter  could  not 
be  given  in  marriage  without  the  pay- 
ment of  9  fine  to  the  lord ;  and  in  some 
cases,  it  appears,  the  male  villain  was 
equally  restricted.  But  this  did  not 
differ,  except  in  degree,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ward  in  chivalry ;  whose  lib- 
erty, in  what  seems  to  us  so  eminently 
personal  a  matter  as  marriage,  was  equal- 
ly restricted.  So,  again,  the  villain  was 
debarred  from  alienating  his  land  except 
on  payment  of  a  fine.  One  of  the  Cux- 
ham tenants  alienates  his  half  virgate 
and  house,  and  the  incoming  occupier 
pays  two  marks  for  the  privilege  of  pos- 
session. Such  a  payment  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  villain  was  destitute  of 
property  as  against  his  lord. 

Another  disability  was  the  prohibition 
laid  on  villains  against  educating  their 
sons,  or  getting  them  ordained.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  small  farmer  strove  to 
get  one  of  his  sons  into  the  Church  — 
partly  because  it  secured  a  provision, 


partly  because  it  did  credit  to  bis  family 
— just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  fari# 
er  does,  as  the  Scotch  farmer  did,  per- 
haps does  still,  and  as  was  done  by  the 
Bishops  Fox  and  Latimer.  Such  persons 
formed  the  numbers,  probably  greatly 
exaggerated,  who  frequented  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  the  time  immediately 
before  the  great  plague  of  1348.  The 
Church,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  form- 
ed the  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  was 
the  surest  method  for  the  social  exalta- 
tion of  piety,  activity,  and  learning,  pre- 
sented peculiar  attractions  to  the  peas- 
antry, as  it  does,  even  without  these 
accidental  advantages,  when  it  gives  in- 
fluence and  comparative  rank. 

The  influx  of  villains  into  the  Church 
is  the  object  of  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  though  even  here  the  lord 
might  permit  the  ordination.  And  this 
was  the  practice.  The  villain  was  fined 
for  sending  his  son  to  school,  and  for  the 
grant  of  a  license  for  orders.  The  sum 
paid  was  never  large,  and  denotes  prob- 
ably little  more  than  a  recognition  of 
the  lord's  authority.  After  the  revolt 
of  Tyler,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  who 
seemed  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion 
apart  from  the  burgesses,  petitioned  the 
king  that  the  sons  of  villains  should  be 
henceforth  disabled  from  taking  orders. 
But  Richard,  or  rather  his  councillors, 
negatived  the  petition. 

The  villain,  as  I  have  said,  always  held 
land,  though  he  was  bound  to  the  soil, 
and  could  not  depart  without  license. 
But  he  is  always  able  to  procure  the  li- 
cense by  a  small  annual  payment,  called 
chivage,  or  by  a  round  sum,  seldom  of 
more  than  a  trifling  amount.  These, 
more  enterprising  villains  migrated  to 
the  borough  towns.  It  is  said  that  the 
city  of  London  would  never  admit  a 
villain  among  its  citizens ;  and  Palgrave 
quotes  a  custom  to  that  effect  from  the 
"Liber  Albus."  It  is  certain  that  the 
rule  w^  very  indiifferently  kept,  for  we 
know  of  aldermen  who  had  no  better 
origin.  Nor  was  low  birth  fatal  to  suc- 
cess in  other  secular  pursuits.  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  who  had  been  appointed  captain  of 
Norwich,  the  richest  city  after  London, 
at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Tyler, 
was  a  villain  born.  We  read  that  the 
insurgents  parleyed  with  him,  and  asked 
him  to  become  their  leader,  alleging  that, 
as  his  origin  was  as  low  as  theirs,  he 
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should  be  naturally  bf  their  party.  The 
]#a8oning,  it  is  true,  failed  of  its  object, 
and  Sale  perished  in  his  duty.  Indeed, 
in  an  age  of  partisans,  free  companions, 
condottieri,  it  was  not  likely  that  curious 
inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  vigorous,  capable,  and  active 
soldiers. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  condition 
of  the  townspeople.  But  an  assessment 
levied  in  the  year  1301  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Colchester,  an  important  town  at  the 
time,  gives  us  a  little  insight  into  the 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  assessed  is  391,  including 
the  inhabitants  of  four  hamlets  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  reckoning  is 
probably  exhaustive  ;  and,  taking  five 
persons  to  a  family,  the  population  of 
this  town  and  its  neighboring  villages 
was  probably  about  2000.  The  total 
assessment  of  the  chattels  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  is  £518  Is.  4|d.,  and  the 
fifteenth,  £34  12s.  Id. ;  that  is,  £1  6s. 
6d.  of  property,  and  Is.  9jd.  of  tax.* 

Colcnester  evidently  possessed  two 
local  manufactures  of  some  importance — 
tanning,  namely,  and  shoemaking.  The 
rest  of  the  traders,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
specified,  are  just  what  one  might  expect 
to  furnish  the  occupations  of  a  small 
town.  Eighty -nine  heads  of  families 
have  no  distinct  occupation,  and  were 
prof)ably  the  employes  of  the  various 
traders  and  manufacturers,  and  lived  on 
wages.  I  may  observe,  in  anticipation, 
that  the  eastern  towns  were  far  more 
prosperous  than  the  western  —  none  of 
which,  except  Bristol,  were  of  any  par- 
ticular importance.  Colchester  had  at 
this  time  a  considerable  foreign  trade 
with  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  inferences,  then,  which  an  exam- 
ination of  the  social  state  of  England 
during  the  fourteenth  century  enables  us 
to  gather,  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  inhabitants,  are  as  follows : 
There  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  small  body 
of  wealthy  barons  and  prelates.  Below 
these  is  a  class  of  landed  proprietors, 
who  held  one  or  more  manors,  whose 
land  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  per- 
haps, to  one  third  of  the  various  estates 
known  by  this  name  —  one  third  being 


♦Multiplied  by  12,  the  average  value  of  each 
hou8eholaer*9  ratable  property  was  £16  IBs.,  his 
tax£l  Is.  Cd.     See  Rot  Pari.  11.,  201. 


occupied  by  the  Idng  and  peers,  the 
other  third  by  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Then  come  the  freeholders  and  burgesses 
— the  tenancy  of  the  former  being  such 
as  to  supply  its  possessors  with  an  income 
from  agricultural  pursuits  of  about  five 
pounds  a  year  in  money  of  the  time ;  the 
latter  carrying  on  trade  and  manufacture 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  occasion- 
ally assisting  in  the  harvest  work  of  the 
country.  Next  are  the  tenants  in  villen- 
age,  the  average  area  of  whose  estate 
was,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  that  of  the  free- 
holders, but  whose  holdings  were  liable 
to  larger  fines,  and  burdened  with  greater 
services.  And,  lastly,  there  were  a  few 
cottagers — the  class  who  performed  the 
hired  service  of  the  parish,  as  plough- 
men, carters,  cowherds,  shepherds,  and 
the  like,  whose  money  wages  varied  from 
six  -  and  -  eightpence  a  year  to  two  shil- 
lings, and  who  received  an  aUowance  of 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  every 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  along  with  certain 
occasional  gifts  at  harvest -time  and 
Christmas,  and  the  same  common  right 
of  pasture  with  the  other  tenants  of  the 
manor.  This  income,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  that  of  the  head  of  the  fiimily. 
Tl\e  women  and  children  also  worked  at 
day-wages  and  frequently  earned  consid- 
erable sums  on  special  occasiong.  After 
the  great  plague,  it  is  rare  to  see  any 
entry  of  women*s  work — a  sure  sign  that 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  had  materi- 
ally improved. 

It  is  always  difiicult  to  compare  states 
of  society  at  widely  distant  periods, 
with  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  any  particu- 
lar class  at  these  different  epochs.  This 
arises  from  the  shiftmg  nature  of  any 
standard  of  comfort.  ^^  These  English 
peasants,"  said  the  envoys  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  "live  like  hoffs,  but 
they  fare  as  well  as  the  king.**  The 
peasantry  of  the  Middle  Ajzes  in  Eng- 
land dwelt  in  small  huts,  buut  of  wattles 
and  mud,  which  generally  contained  bat 
one  room,  and  were  impaved,  onglazed, 
and  unclean.  Their  clothing  was  coarse 
and  costly.  Linen,  to  judee  from  the 
washing  bills  of  Merton  Cofiege,  was  an 
article  of  occasional  luxory  even  among 
the  better  classes.  Meat  was  cheap,  but 
half  the  year  the  people  lived  on  salted 
mutton  and  beef  as  well  as  on  bacon* 
Vegetables  were  almost  unknown,  and 
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hence  scnrvy  and  leprosy  were  endemic. 
When  the  ^eat  plague  came,  it  found 
ample  occasion  for  its  ravages,  and  the 
people  perished  by  thousands.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  well-to-do  peasant  proprietors,  cul- 
tivating their  own  land,  and  obtaining, 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  of  absolute 
famine,  abundance  for  their  maintenance. 
An  annual  produce  worth  five  pounds  a 
year  in  money  of  that  time  would  rep- 
resent, in  an  estimate  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  least  sixty  pounds  in 
modern  value.  And,  when  the  out- 
goings of  these  estates  are  calculated, 
the  annual  produce  suggested  is  by  no 
means  an  excessive  estimate. 

Let  me  attempt  to  reckon  the  actual 
value  of  a  well-paid  farm-servant's  wages, 
with  those  of  his  family,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received, 
in  kind,  say  six  and  a  half  quarters  of 
wheat  the  year.  The  average  value  of 
wheat  during  the  fourteenth  century  was 
5s.  lO^d.  This  payment  amounts,  then, 
to  about  38s.  8d.  His  money  wages 
were,  say  6s.  8d.  His  allowances  during 
the  harvest  months  were  not  worth  less 
than  five  shillings.  If  his  wife  worked 
for  120  days  in  the  year  at  a  penny  a 
day,  it  would  add  another  ten  shillings ; 
and  if  his  boy  were  also  engaged  at  a 
halfpenny  (and  these  were  the  customary 
wages  of  women  and  boys),  it  would 
add  ^ve  shillings  more.  If  we  multiply 
this  aggregate,  that  is,  £3  5s.  4d.,  by  12, 
the  wages  of  a  hired  farm-servant,  con- 
jointly with  those  of  two  members  of 
his  family,  would  have  amounted  in 
modem  money  to  £39  4s.,  that  is,  to 
nearly  15s.  a  week — a  rate  far  higher 
than  the  average  wages  of  the  modern 
agricultnral  laborer.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  calculation  does  not 
include  his  commonable  rights,  and  that 
he  held  his  cottage  and  curtilage  at  a 
rent  of  about  3s.  a  year — that  is,  again, 
in  modem  money,  at  about  9d.  a  week. 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  laborer  ran 
any  risk  of  not  finding  employment. 
Wherever  peasant-proprietorship  is  the 
rule  of  tenancies,  the  wages  of  labor  are 
comparatively  high,  because  hired  la- 
borers are  scarce.  This  is  known  to 
be  the  case  in  France  and  Lombardy. 
In  our  own  country,  the  highest  rate 
prevails  in  Cumberland,  where  the  small 
proprietor,  called  the  statesman,  is  not  i 
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yet  extmct.  And,  though  there  are 
many  conveniences  which  modern  com- 
merce and  manufactures  have  supplied 
to  the  English  peasant,  it  cannot,  I  fear, 
be  doubted,  that,  estimated  by  the 
money  value  of  h^s  wages,  his  condition 
is  far  inferior  in  the  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  that  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  is,  I  believe,  one  source  from 
which  we  may  calculate  the  local  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  England  during  the 
fourteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  from 
records  of  subsidies  or  taxes.  When  a 
parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  those 
times,  assessors,  sworn  to  execute  their 
office  favorably,  were  deputed  to  make 
a  valuation  of  all  personal  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  parties  liable  to  the  tax — 
for  an  income  tax,  in  our  modern  sense, 
was  unknown.  The  assessors  entered 
all  the  goods  of  each  taxpayer  in  a  sched- 
ule, enumerating  his  household  furni- 
ture, his  plate,  his  money,  his  clothing, 
and  even  his  farm  stock  and  corn. 
Farm  implements  were  not,  it  seems, 
valued. 

Save  in  the  case  of  a  few  articles,  such 
as  corn  and  money,  the  assessment  was 
generally  taken  on  a  low  estimate,  so 
that  the  money  values  given  must  not 
be  conceived  to  denote  real  prices.  It 
is  an  incident  by  the  way  in  these  taxa- 
tions, that  the  assessors  took  bribes 
freely  to  undervalue  the  goods  of  the 
contributors,  and  entries  are  frequently 
found  in  farm  accounts  of  gifts  made  to 
taxors  in  order  to  induce  a  favorable 
estimate.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances  in  the  assessment  of  subsidies 
was  the  opportunity  given  for  oppres- 
sion, and  the  free  use  taken  of  any  such 
opportunity. 

None  of  these  tax  returns  are  perfect. 
It  is  possible  that  an  exact  and  laborious 
study  of  the  Pipe  rolls — that  is,  the  an- 
nual account  rendered  to  the  exchequer 
for  the  king's  use  —  might  ultimately 
supply  the  materials  for  a  general  esti- 
mate of  population  and  public  wealth, 
and  also,  in  a  rough  way,  enable  us  to 
discover  the  alternate  rise  and  decline  of 
prosperity  in  some  towns.  But  the  la- 
bor would  be  prodigious.  • 

There  does  exist,  however,  one  docu- 
ment, printed  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament, 
which  gives,  with  two  exceptions,  in- 
direct information  as  to  the  total  wealth 
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of  each  English  shire.  The  two  coun- 
ties palatine,  Durham  and  Chester,  are 
omitted  ;  for  each  was  under  a  particu- 
lar jurisdiction,  was  not  reckoned  in  any 
general  scheme  of  taxation  or  contribu- 
tion, and  was  thereforg  not  represented 
in  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1341,  the  Commons  granted 
a  subsidy  of  thirty  thousand  sacks  of 
wool,  to  be  assessed,  according  to  their 
several  fiscal  capacities,  on  all  the  coun- 
ties and  towns  which  the  Lower  House 
represented.  The  tax,  expressed  in  that 
raw  material — for  which  this  country 
had,  it  seems,  almost  the  monopoly  of 
produce — was  intended  to  be,  and  ac- 
tually was,  paid  in  money ;  the  value  of 
the  sack  of  wool  in  this  year  being,  on 
an  average,  £4  in  coin  of  the  time — that 
is,  about  2fd.  a  pound,  or,  taking  my 
former  multiplier,  about  2s.  Y^d.  in  mod- 
ern money ;  a  price  low  in  fact,  but  even 
exceeding  by  comparison  the  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  this  material  which  has 
been  lately  induced  by  the  cotton  dearth. 

The  wool  grown  in  England  at  this 
time  was  coarse  and  full  of  hairs.  Spe- 
cimens of  cloth  woven  from  it  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  lining  of  Wykeham's 
mitre  case,  preserved  in  the  muniment 
room  of  New  College.  The  growth  of 
fine  wools  is  matter  of  climate,  and  Spain 
and  Saxony  were  then  just  as  fit  for  the 
better  sorts  as  they  are  now.  But  the 
king's  peace  was  kept  as  well  as  pro- 
claimed in  England,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was,  all  things  considered, 
certain  and  prompt,  whereas  there  were 
little  order  and  justice  in  Germany  or 
France  or  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury.  It  must  be  remembved  that  a 
sheep  is  very  defenceless  and  very  eata- 
ble. I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  England  having  a  monopoly  of 
wool  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  habits  of  comparative 
social  equality.  It  is  said  that  the  mod- 
ern test  of  economical  civilization  is  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  annually  con- 
sumed by  any  community  :  in  the  middle 
Ages  the  gauge  was  the  possibility  of 
herding  and  keeping  sheep. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  tax  was 
levied  was  the  commencement  of  the 
long  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  title  which  formed  part 
of  the  English  style  for  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.     It  was  twice 


almost  sQcoessfally  aBseited,  after  Poi- 
tiers and  Agincourt.  The  tide  was  twice 
successfully  turned  back — ^first,  after  the 
Spanish  expedition ;  next,  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Bedford  with  Jacqueline  of 
Luxembourg,  and  the  defection  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  project  occu- 
pied the  best  years  of  Edward  the  Third^s 
manhood,  and  the  reverses  consequent 
on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Breti^i 
clouded  his  old  age.  The  miserable  in- 
heritance of  a  French  war  saddled  the 
administration  of  Richard,  and  under- 
mined the  throne  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The  fruit  of  Edward's  claim  was  a 
strife  between  two  nations  which  lasted 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  which  es- 
tranged near^  neighbors  and  natural 
friends,  and  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  misery  to  mankind.  There  is  hardly 
any  considerable  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  which  hostile  armies  have 
not  met  in  order  to  renew  the  great  con- 
test which  began  at  the  time  before  me, 
and  has  been  continued  with  bat  few  in- 
terruptions ever  since. 

It  was  almost  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy 
that  the  king,  on  summoning  the  Par- 
liament and  Convocation  by  letters, 
dated  August  21st,  1338,  announced  to 
the  Archbishop  that  he  was  about  to 
encounter  a  profluvium  expensarum. 
The  inheritance  of  the  worthless  Isa- 
bella, the  wife  of  Edward  the  Second ;  a 
century  later  the  intrigues  of  another 
still  more  infamous  Isabella,  the  wife  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  —  were  the  earliest 
sources  of  that  protracted  hostility  which 
will,  though  we  may  believe  it  to  be  now 
quieted  by  fifty  years  of  peace,  have 
crippled  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
with  the  burden  of  an  enormous  debt, 
and  will  cripple  them  for  oentories  to 
come. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  table  given  in  the 
original,  and  divide  the  present  area  of 
the  several  counties  in  statute  acres  by  ' 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  assessed 
on  it,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  the  whole 
wealth  of  England  lay  in  the  south, 
southeastern,  and  south-midland  ooon- 
ties  —  the  western,  north  -  midland,  and 
northwestern  counties  being  relatively 
very  poor.  Excluding  Middiesex,  whose 
contribution  with  London  is  much  the 
heaviest  —  that  is,  2^  times  more  than 
any  other  county  —  and  without  Lon- 
don, which,  indeed,  is  separately  \ 
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ed,  and  is  rated  at  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  Oxford  —  the  order  of 
wealth,  as  estimated  by  acreage,  is  N^or- 
folk,  Oxfordshire,  Beds,  Kent,  Berks, 
Rutland,  Hunts,  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
each  of  which  contributes  a  sack  to  less 
than  1000  acres;  and  the  first-named 
1  in  610,  the  second  1  in  760.  Wilts, 
Northampton,  Herts,  Gloucester,  includ- 
ing Bristol  (which  is  separately  assess- 
ed),  Surrey,'  Bucks,  Sussex,  Dorset, 
Warwick,  Lincoln,  contribute  a  sack  to 
less  than  1500  acres.  Leicester  and  the 
East  Riding,  Southampton,  Notts,  Som- 
erset, a  sack  to  less  than  2000.  Derby, 
•Worcester,  Stafford,  Northumberland,  to- 
less  than  3000.  Westmoreland,  Devon, 
Shropshire,  Cornwall,  Hereford,  to  less 
than  4000.  Lancashire  and  the  North 
Riding,  1  in  more  than  4000.  The 
West  Riding,  to  1  in  more  than  5000 
acres.  Middlesex  contributes  nearly  21 
times  as  much,  area  for  area,  as  the 
West  Riding  —  19j-  times  as  much  as 
Lancashire.  Again,  Norfolk  pays  nearly 
8^  times  as  much  as  the  former,  nearly 
8  times  as  much  as  the  latter.  Oxford- 
shire is  1  times  as  rich  as  the  one,  and 
nearly  7  times  as  rich  as  the  other. 

The  great  wealth  of  Norfolk,  and  of 
some  other  eastern  counties,  was  due  to 
the  woollen  manufactures,  to  the  trade 
with  the  Continent,  and  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Flemings.  These  men  alter- 
nately caressed  and  persecuted,  invited 
to  settle  and  exiled,  flocked  to  the  east- 
em  counties  and  the  southern  ports,  es- 
pecially to  the  town  of  Southampton. 
Fleming  is  still  a  common  name  in  the 
last-named  place ;  and,  as  I  find  from  a 
rental  of  God's  House  in  Southampton, 
these  foreigners  were  numerous  in  the 
t6wn  as  early  as  the  reign,  of  Richard  I. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  ancient  and 
modern  limits  of  these  counties  are  iden- 
tical. In  fact,  however  such  an  hypoth- 
esis is  liable  to  considerable  corrections. 

Even  if  the  inland  boundaries  are 
unchanged,  great  differences  have  been 
made  in  the  areas  of  the  sea-coast  coun- 
ties by  the  dereliction  and  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  Norfolk  has  gained  largely 
by  the  former.  Kent  and  Sussex  have 
suffered  much  by  the  latter. 

For  instance,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
also,  Norwich  was  situated  on  an  estuary 
of  the  sea.    Beccles,  a  town  on  the  bor- 


ders of  the  county,  is  possessed  of  con- 
siderable corporate  estates,  the  origin  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  King 
John  gave  the  town  a  meadow,  which 
at  that  time  stretched  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  church  was  built  to  the  sea. 
The  German  ocean  is  now  between  eight 
and  nine  miles  from  the  town.  The 
accretion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk 
must  have  been  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  isles  of  Thanet 
and  Sheppey,  the  cliffs  of  Reculver  and 
Dover,  have  been  abraded.  The  low 
level  coast  which  reaches  from  the  Downs, 
to  the  Channel,  from  Beachy  Head  to 
Selsey  Bill,  has  been  incessantly  wasted, 
especially  between  Littlehampton  and  the 
shmgle  bank  just  named.  In  one  night 
four  hundred  acres  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  Pagham.  Old  men  living  near 
Bognpr  remembered  to  have  played  and 
labored  in  fields  now  far  beyond  low- 
water  mark.  The  old  town  of  Brighton 
fetood  on  a  spot  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  extremity  of  the  chain  pier.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  they  show 
that,  relatively  to  its  magnitude,  Norfolk 
was  even  wealthier  in  the  fourteenth 
century  than  the  present  area  of  the 
county  would  suggest  in  its  comparison 
with  others.  Its  ports,  Yarmouth,  Lynn 
or  Lenn,  and  Blakeney,  were  considera- 
ble for  their  foreign  trade,  and  habitual- 
ly held  direct  communication  with  the 
low  counties,  with  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  with  the  western  coast  of  Norway. 

According  to  the  return  given  of  the 
assessment  of  the  income  tax  under 
Schedule  «A — that^  namely,  of  land  and 
houses — the  average  rental  of  all  the 
English  counties,  except  Durham  and 
Chester  (which  I  have  not  calculated, 
because  they  are  omitted  from  the  list 
of  1341),  is  £3  5s.  5id.  the  acre.  The 
highest  rental  is,  of  course,  Middlesex, 
which  is  £98  3s.';  the  lowest,  West- 
moreland, 14s.  lOd. ;  but  Norwich  has 
sunk  to  £1  18s.  lOd. ;  Oxford  to  £2 
4s. ;  Beds  to  £2  Is.  6d. ;  Rutland  to  £1 
15s.  On  the  other  hand,  Lancashire  has 
risen  to  £9  6s.  lOd. ;  Stafford  to  £4  18s. 
lOd. ;  Somerset  to  £3  Os.  lOd. ;  other 
counties  representing  similar,  but  not 
such  notable,  alterations. 

Time  has,  therefore,  made  great 
changes  in  the  relative  prosperity  of 
these  several  localities.  The  wealth  of 
England  has  migrated  to  her  western 
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coast,  or,  at  least,  grown  in  far  larger 
proportion  in  regions  which  were  com- 
parative deserts  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. Trade  traverses  other  highwajrs, 
explores  other  oceans,  than  those  which 
were  known  in  the  days  of  the  three 
Edwards.  Men  heard,  indeed,  of  the 
far  east^  whose  products  were  borne  by 
slow  transit  from  the  Persian  gulf, 
through  the  valley  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
along  the  highlands  of  Armenia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  or,  again,  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
energy  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  But  the 
vast  ocean  which  lay  beyond  the  western 
coast  of  England,  and  formed  a  bounda- 
ry to  the  wild  and  unsubdued  tribes  of 
Conn  aught  and  Munster,  was  yet  unex- 
plored. The  most  sagacious  man  of 
those  days  could  not  have  dreamed  that 
in  a  few  hundred  years  the  further  bor- 
der of  that  trackless  and  stormy  Atlantic 
would  contain  nations,  sprung  from  his 
stock,  speaking  his  tongue,  living  under 
his  law;  while  he  was  doing  his  part 
towards  building  up  the  En^ish  mind, 
shaping  English  enterprise,  and  indicat- 
ing English  freedom,  in  the  Parliaments 
of  Westminster,  in  the  factories  of  Nor- 
folk, and  in  the  yeoman's  farm  and  home- 
stead. 

The  place  of  those  great  hives  of  in- 
dustry, which  now  store  up  the  materi- 
als of  the  whole  world,  and  diffuse  their 
produce  among  all  nations,  whose  en- 
ergy is  ceaseless,  and  growth  unremit- 
ting, was  then  little  else  than  moorland 
and  fen,  scantily  peopled,  imperfectly 
known,  and  rude  even  by  comparison 
with  the  rude  age  before  us.  The  course 
of  inland  traffic  never  lay  on  the  western 
side  of  our  island.  It  was  only  on  few 
occasions  that  the  towns  of  the  great 
northern  road  were  visited.^  In  general, 
when  the  traveller  had  need  to  journey 
northwards,  his  route  lay  through  the 
eastern  highways,  through  the  more  hos- 
pitable and  safer  counties,  to  the  more 
densely-peopled  cities,  and  by  the  more 
wealthy  abbeys  which  lay  towards  the 
coast  of  the  German  ocean. 

The  Mersey  was  then  a  silent  estuary, 
the  Irwell  a  'mountain  stream ;  the  fells 
and  valleys  of  the  West  Riding  were 
unexplored  and  hardly  tenanted;  and 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  midland 
counties  undisturbed  and  unknown. 
Regions  which  are  now  the  home  of 


thousands  were  then  wooded  solitudes, 
peopled  by  the  red  deer,  by  wild  boars, 
and  by  wolves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ravenspur,  the 
great  Yorkshire  harbor,  lies  below  the 
ocean.  The  Norfolk  sea  ports  have 
wasted  away  or  been  silted  up.  The 
Sussex  forges  are  extinct.  The  widely- 
renowned  fair  of  Stourbridge  —  famous 
as  that  of  Novgorod,  or  Nuremberg,  or 
Leipsio — is  forgotten ;  and  its  rich  har- 
vest of  tolls — once  reaped  by  the  Prior 
of  Barnwell,  is  now,  I  conceive,  no  source 
of  considerable  income  to  his  successor, 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
chartered  towns  of  the  eastern,  the 
south-midland,  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties— all  originally  gifted  with  parliamen- 
tary representation,  because  they  were 
the  seats  of  medieval  manufacture  or 
trade — have  now  become,  in  many  cases, 
rotten  boroughs,  urhes  umbratUeSj  vil- 
lages whose  past  prosperity  can  be  guess- 
ed at  only  by  the  great  gray  church  and 
the  ruined  castle. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to 
interpret  the  aggregate  of  causes  which 
have  led,  almost  m  our  time,  to  the 
growth  of  population,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  vast  industries  in  the  north,  the 
north-midland,  and  the  western  counties. 
We  know  how  these  results  have  been 
aided  by  the  special  advantages  of  vast 
mineral  treasures,  buried  in  the  soil  of 
these  regions.  But  the  labor  which  has 
discovered  and  applied  these  materials 
has  been  originally  supported  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  sound  economical  maxims, 
by  the  development  of  commercial  liber- 
ty, and  by  the  early  acknowledgment  of 
some  among  the  social  principles  which 
must  needs  be  admitted  beiore  a  true 
progress  is  possible.  To  have  entered,  aft- 
er so  many  centuries  of  oppression  and 
monopoly,  on  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
of  commercial  freedom  is,  indeed,  a  great 
step.  But  the  continuance  of  this  prosper- 
ity must,  after  all,  be  expected  in  tne  fculer 
obedience  to  the  same  fundamental  prind- 
ples  of  freedom,  whose  initiative  only  has 
been  hitherto  taken.  If  hereafter  other 
regions  of  the  world  offer  fairer  pros- 
pects to  capital,  thither,  in  the  increasing 
intercommunion  of  nations,  capital  will 
inevitably  flow.  If  hereafter  tne  social 
dignity  and  material  advantages  of  labor 
are  vindicated  in  greater  manner  under 
other  political  and  economical  ooaditiona 
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than  those  which  characterize  our  polity, 
thither  labor,  on  which  so  many  circum- 
stances are  now  conferring  mobility,  ex- 
pansion, experience,  will  mevitably  mi- 
grate. Hereafter,  assuredly,  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  become  more  and 
more  one  nation,  governed  by  interna- 
tional interests  as  well  as  by  municipal 
ordinances.  Densely-peopled  countries 
will  be  the  cities  of  the  globe,  to  which 
its  more  thinly-settled  regions  will  be 
the  source  of  agricultural  and  other  sup- 
ply. But,  that  the  growth  of  any  nation 
should  continue  in  the  same  successful 
course,  all  the  free  forces  which  may 
stimulate  and  maintain  the  existing  en- 
ergies of  special  or  local  industry  must 
be  discovered  and  applied ;  for,  as  is 
well  known,  those  regulations  which 
tend  only  to  the  advantage  of  particular 
classes  in  a  community  are  sooner  or 
later  fatal  to  its  material  as  well  as  to 
its  moral  progress. 


Saturday  Review. 
DYER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME  * 

Mr.  Dyer's  thorough  command  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
established  by  his  article   "Roma,"  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography,    In  his  recent  vol- 
ume we  find  him  approaching  the  same 
theme  from  an  historical  rather  than  a 
topographical  point  of  view.     He  has, 
with  this  aim,  recast  much  of  his  former  I 
materials  ;  and  he  has  also  accumulated  j 
a  good  deal  of  matter  which  is  either  1 
new  in  itself  or  was  excluded  by  the  1 
more  limited  scope  of  his  previous  sur-  [ 
vey.    He  has  thus  been  able  to  connect  \ 
the  growth  of  the  city,  its  structures  and 
monuments,  more  directly  with  the  po- 
litical and  social  events  of  each  successive 
period,  as  well  as  to  bring  down  the  his- 
tory of  their  culmination  and  decay  to  a 
point  nearer  to  that  stage  in  which  we 
now  muse  upon  their #bygone  splendor. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Dyer  brings 
forward  some  able  critical  arguments  in 
defence  of  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  much  of  the  early  annals  of  Rome. 


•  A  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  its  Structures 
and  Monuments,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Mid 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
London :  Longmans  <&  Co.     1866. 


After  all  the  efforts  of  the  skeptical 
school,  there  certainly  remain  solid  mon- 
uments of  the  very  first  age,  which  can- 
not be  explained  away  like  the  record  of 
a  law  or  a  treaty.  Whatever  may  be- 
come, in  ruthlessly  critical  hands,  of  the 
political  history  of  early  Rome,  the  city 
of  Rome  has,  like  Thebes  or  Kamak,  a 
history  of  its  own,  written  in  characters 
of  stone  and  marble.  There  is  little  mo- 
tive, as  Mr.  Dyer  argues,  to  falsify  the 
origin  or  date  of  public  monuments  and 
buildings ;  nor  can  we  easily  be  made  to 
believe  that  a  nation  which  had  arrived 
at  the  pitch  of  development  implied  in 
such  works  as  the  Tullianura,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  the  Servian  Wall,  could  in 
a  few  years  have  utterly  forgotten  all 
the  acts — nay,  even  the  very  names — of 
the  rulers  who  had  executed  them.  In 
the  general  argument  thus  stated  there 
is  certainly  much  that  is  plausible  a  pri- 
ori. And  we  are  quite  prepared  to  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Dyer,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  making  the 
stones  themselves  the  evidence  of  their 
origin.  There  can  be  little  harm,  more- 
over, in  acquiescing  in  the  voice  of  tra- 
dition when  it  assigns  such  or  such  a 
work  to  Servius  or  Ancus,  or  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Tarquins.  But  beyond  this 
there  are  few  details  of  positive  history 
to  be  extracted  from  these  relics.  They 
are  invaluable  landmarks  for  determining 
a  period,  but,  in  the  utter  absence  of  in- 
scriptions, they  are  far  from  yielding  up 
even  the  amount  of  information  that  lurks 
in  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  They  leave 
undiminished — nay,  they  even  augment 
— the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  reducing 
the  mass  of  legend  and  fable  to  anything 
like  positive  truth.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the 
fabulous  and  the  true,  in  the  early  annals 
of  Rome,  than  Mr.  Dyer's  own  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  ancient  lore  of  the  city. 
He  would  have  done  better,  in  our  opin- 
ion, had  he  restricted  himself  more  guard- 
edly to  the  study  of  the  actual  memorials 
that  exist,  and  trusted  to  those  signs  of 
antiquity,  scanty  as  they  may  be,  which 
have  a  meaning  of  their  own  to  the  eye 
of  a  scientific  observer.  What  is  the 
use  of  dragging  us  once  more  through 
all  the  old  slough  of  myth  and  fable  that 
covers  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  ? 
Why  should    he    gravely  refresh  our 
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memories  ,with  the  nursery  rubbish  of 
Hercules  and  Evanda,  ^neas  and  La- 
vinia,  and  "  Rom6,"  the  Trojan  foundress 
of  the  city  ?  Could  he  not  have  passed 
over  the  twins  and  the  wolf,  the  fig-tree 
and  the  hut  of  Romulus,  or  the  loves  of 
Numa  and  Egeria,  and  gone  straight  to 
those  lessons  which  are  to  be  read  m  the 
styles,  and  even  in  the  materials,  of  the 
remains  which  stand  before  our  eyes? 
It  is  in  such  points  of  construction  and 
design  that  we  can  hope  to  trace,  far 
more  truly  than  in  oral  or  even  written 
records,  what  little  we  are  <}estined  to 
know  of  the  period  or  origin  of  the  ear- 
liest edifices  of  the  city. 

Writing  as  an  antiquary  rather  than 
an  architect,  Mr.  Dyer  has  not,  we  think, 
adequately  seized  these  distinctions  of 
structure.  Neither,  again,  does  he  sufli- 
ciently  exercise  that  critical  discrimina- 
tion which  is  required  to  raise  the  archae- 
ologist into  the  philosophical  historian. 
In  his  summary  of  the  tales  concerning 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  cities  of  the  Latin  stock,  he 
is  not  yet  on  his  own  ground.  He  seems 
to  have  made  no  acquaintance  with 
Mommsen's  broad  and  scholar-like  treat- 
ment of  the  origines  of  the  city,  or  with 
that  historian's  suggestive  remarks  upon 
the  influence  of  Etruria  and  Greece  upon 
the  native  developments  of  art.  Else, 
instead  of  throwing  us  back  upon  the 
childish  prattle  of  Livy  or  the  absurd 
etymologies  of  Nonius  and  Varro,  he 
might  at  least,  from  the  foothold  of  his- 
toncal  and  artistic  criticism,  have  given 
us  a  hand  out  of  the  sea  of  fable,  and  let 
us  feel  the  solid  ground  of  fact  beneath 
our  feet. 

If  we  look  to  the  evidence  of  the  mon- 
uments themselves,  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish two  great  periods  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  Under  the  Kings, 
tliat  architecture  was  Etruscan.  To- 
wards the  time  of  the  Empire,  it  be- 
came Greek.  During  the  intervening 
period,  till  quite  the  close  of  the  Repub- 
lic, little  or  nothing  was  effected  for  art. 
In  the  absence  of  more  positive  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  names  of  their  builders, 
or  the  dates  of  their  erection,  than  we 
possess  in  the  vague  notices  of  writers 
living  centuries  after  them,  their  mode  of 
construction,  together  with  the  materials 
used  in  them,  will  make  these  facts  clear. 
The  Etruscans  were  engineers  rather  than 


architects.  Their  works  were  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  public  defence,  or 
utility  far  more  than  for  ornament  or 
artistic  display.  And  what  enables  ns 
to  identify  Xheir  builders  as  a  class, 
whatever  may  be  made  of  individual 
names,  is  the  uniform  system  of  constmc- 
tion  pervading  the  whole.  The  masonry 
of  all  the  monuments  that  remain  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  extant  tombs  and 
mural  works  of  the  cities  of  Etruria. 
The  stone  is  either  volcanic  tufo  or  tra- 
vertino,  in  blocks  of  a  uniform  size,  a 
double  cube  of  two  Roman  feet,  exqui- 
sitely wrought,  laid  without  cement  in 
the  manner  styled  by Vitruvius  iaodomon 
^-that  is,  end  to  end  in  one  course,  and 
side  by  side  in  the  next.  In  this  mode 
are  built  the  Servian  walls,  the  Cloiu» 
Maxima,  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  or  wharf 
wall  by  the  river  side,  and  the  Mamer- 
tine  Prison.  Nothing  can  more  emphat- 
ically attest  the  skill  of  the  Etruscan 
engineers  than  the  arch  which  separates 
the  upper  chamber  of  this  prison  from 
the  Tullianum  or  well-chamber  beneath, 
hewn  out  in  the  solid  tufo,  the  spring  in 
which  doubtless  welled  up  ages  berore 
the  imprisonment  of  Saint  Peter.  As  a 
feat  of  masonic  construction,  the  flatness 
of  this  arch  enables  it  to  vie  with  that 
singular  chord  of  stone  between  the 
towers  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  which 
speaks  for  the  skill  of  our  medieval 
builders.  The  same  style  was  observed 
in  the  few  works  undertaken  during  the 
Republic,  as  we  see  in  what  remains  of 
the  Tabularium,  which,  before  its  upper 
portion  was  rebuilt  by  Catulas,  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  -^rarium.  The  Pe- 
ribolus  wall  of  Mars  Ultor,  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  style  aqd  material  from  Augus- 
tus's temple,  proclaims  itself  to  belong  to 
the  same  early  period.  Of  this  magnifi- 
cent wall,  eighty  feet  in  height,  portions 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  hundred  feet.  Its  semi- circular 
arch,  slightly  "  skew,"  forms  a  splendid 
characteristic  of  the  style.  Briok  con- 
struction was  not  wholly  laid  aside, 
though  probably  reserved  by  decrees 
for  buildings  of  a  private  or  inrerior 
kind.  In  the  original  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  terra  cotta  was  used,  after 
the  Etruscan  fashion,  for  the  colored 
image  of  the  God  within,  and  on  the 
acroterium,  as  well  as  for  the  qjoadriga, 
if  not  for  portions  of  the  temple  itself 
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The    epUtylium   or   architrave  was  of 
wood. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  na- 
tional taste  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of 
Greece,  and  not  only  were  Greek  archi- 
tects called  in  to  reproduce  their  native 
types,  but  Greek  and  other  transmarine 
materials  were  largely  introduced.  The 
first  marble  temple  was  that  erected  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  b.c.  143,  under  Q. 
Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  most  probably  the  work  of  the 
architect  Hermodorus  from  the  Cyprian 
Salamis,  who  also  restored  for  Metellus 
the  Roman  docks  and  built  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  besides  a  temple  to 
Mars  m  the  Flaminian  circus.  The  first 
,  private  house  adorned  with  marble  pil- 
lars was  that  of  the  orator  Lucius  Crassus, 
on  the  Palatine,  b.c.  91.  The  native 
quarries  of  Carrara  (Lunae)  not  being 
yet  in  operation,  marble  from  Hymet- 
tus  (Cipollin),  Pentelicus,  or  Faros  was 
largely  used.  Granite  and  other  mate- 
rials came  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  not 
only  in  the  rough  state,  but  in  the  shape 
of  columns  and  other  portions  from  ex- 
isting buildings.  The  gi*eat  Temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  was  embellished 
by  Sulla  with  the  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Athens.  The  lavish  use  of 
costly  materials  of  this  kind  by  Augus- 
tus bore  out  the  well  -  known  boast  of 
that  monarch  that  he  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble.  The  magnificent 
blocks — twenty-five  feet  in  length,  four 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick — disinter- 
red by  Canina,  which  form  the  upper 
door-step  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  to 
the  north  of  the  Forum,  are  evidently 
from  a  foreign  source.  So  are  the  huge 
blocks  which  make  up  the  unrivalled 
cornice  of  that  temple,  nobler  in  dimen- 
sions and  even  bolder  in  style  than  that 
assigned  of  old  to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  at 
present  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  This 
Temple  of  Concord  is  stated  by*  Sueto- 
nius to  have  been  erected  by  Tiberius.  It 
was  that  the  ruins  of  which  Poggio  pa- 
thetically tells  us  he  saw  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  reduced  to  lime.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  reconstruction  of  that  dedicated 
by  Opimius  b.c.  131,  in  which  Cicero 
delivered  his  orations  against  Catiline, 
and  which  in  turn  stood  on  the  site  of 
.  one  executed  by  Cn.  Flavins,  b.c.  305. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  orig- 
inal fane  dedicated  by  Camillus  b.c.  367, 


which,  as  Mr,  Dyer  correctly  remarks, 
stood  on  the  arx  of  the  Capitol,  nor  with 
that  erected  by  Livia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
that  Emperor.  A  special  class  of  build- 
ings, in  which  the  round  cell  peculiar  to 
Etruscan  worship  was  blended  with  the 
decorative  features  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, is  illustrated  in  the  numerous  tem- 
ples erected'  to  Vesta,  and  above  all  in 
the  magnificent  Pantheon  of  Agrippa. 
Here  the  singularly  high  pediment,  to- 
gether with  the  tripartite  division  that 
may  be  traced  in  the  distribution  of  the 
portico  prefixed  to  the  rotunda,  speak 
strongly  of  Etruscan  ideas  and  rites. 

It  IS  mainly  to  the  special  study  of 
sites  and  monuments  on  the  spot  that 
we  owe  such  additions  to  our  knowledge 
as  have  been  made  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Dyer's  previous  dissertation.  The 
most  important  of  these  discoveries  was 
the  result  of  excavations  made  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  has  purchased  from 
the  ex-King  of  Naples  that  portion  of  it 
which  comprises  the  Farnese  Gardens. 
A  certain  depression  or  intermontium 
was  found  to  have  originally  traversed 
the  hill  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it 
like  the  Capitol,  though  not  so  strikingly, 
into  two  distinct  eminences.  From  this 
fact  Signer  Rosa  has  been  led  to  form 
the  inference,  in  Mfhich  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Dyer,  that  the  primitive  city  of  Rom- 
ulus occupied  only  the  western  portion 
of  the  hill.  The  extent  of  the  Palatine 
settlement  or  Roma  Quad  rata  would 
thus  be  reduced  from  thirty  acres  to 
something  less  than  ten — a  limited  space 
truly  wherein  to  bestow  the  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  hundred  horse  who, 
according  to  Dionysius,  formed  the  mil- 
itary array  of  the  founder.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  no  slight  feat  for  a  plough- 
man to  carry  his  furrow,  as  we  are  to 
suppose  Romulus  to  have  done,  up  the 
steep  acclivity  at  this  point.  We  are, 
nevertheless,  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Dyer  supports 
Signer  Rosa's  theory.  We  further  think 
with  him  that  the  learned  Italian  is  cor- 
rect in  assigning  the  name  of  Velia  to 
the  eastern  half.  But  when  Signer  Rosa 
goes  on  to  identify  the  whole  western 
half  of  the  hill  with  the  Germalus  or 
Cermalus  of  Tacitus  and  Varro,  we  con- 
fess, with  Mr.  Dyer,  our  inability  to  fol- 
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low  him.  What  place  is  left  for  the  orig- 
inal Pcdatiu^n?  We  are  expressly  told 
by  Varro  thsft  the  Velia  and  Germalus 
were  annexed  to  the  Palatium.  It  seems 
to  us  far  more  likely  that  the  name  of 
Germalus  properly  belonged  to  the  north- 
western slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Forum  Boarium,  though  not  so  far  as 
the  Vicus  Tuscus,  whither  Mommsen 
wishes  to  carry  it.  The  natne  of  "  Pala- 
tine "  came  in  time  to  be  extended  to  all 
three  divisions  of  the  hill,  just  as  the 
two  distinct  projections  or  spurs  of  the 
hill  suburb  Esquilm  {exquilice^  "out- 
buildings," like  in-quiUnu8  from  colere)^ 
called  Oppius  and  Cispius,  were  included 
at  length  in  the  common  name  of  Mons 
Esquilinus.  The  short  tracing  by  Tacitus 
of  the  line  of  the  Pomcerium  entirely 
favors  this  view,  as  does  the  discovery 
of  the  sites  of  the  Porta  Vetus  Palatii, 
or  Porta  Mugionis,  on  the  Summa  Nova 
Via,  and  that  of  the  Porta  Romanula  on 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  at  the  foot 
of  the  Clivus  VictoriaB.  A  third  gate, 
M.  Ampere  and  Mr.  Dyer  are  of  opinion, 
existed,  towards  the  Circus  Maximus. 
If  so,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Scalo) 
Caci,  the  KaXri  diCT'q  of  Plutarch. 

When  we  get  among  authentic — that 
is,  contemporary — authors,  the  narrative 
of  the  growth  and  glories  of  the  city  is 
traced  by  Mr.  Dyer  with  a  degree  of 
fulness  and  precision  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  He  has  carefully  studied 
the  difficult  question  of  the  topography 
of  the  Forum  and  Capitol,  and  has  cor- 
rected in  some  points  his  previous  ar- 
rangement of  the  throng  of  perplexing 
edifices.  His  map  is,  unfortunately,  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  exhibit  this  arrange- 
ment with  a  precision  at  all  adequate  to 
his  description.  The  true  position  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  for  instance,  the  Hun- 
dred Steps,  the  lesser  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  other  buildings  on  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  are  left  indeterminate ;  though, 
with  all  recent  authorities,  he  refers  to 
Vespasian  and  Titus  the  three  graceful 
columns  formerly"  assigned  to  Tonans. 
The  latter  temple  doubtless  stood  upon 
the  site  indicated  by  Canina,  on  the  slope 
behind  the  Schola  Xantha.  Mr.  Dyer, 
we  perceive,  wholly  passes  over  the  por- 
tico of  the  twelve  Dei  Consentes  above 
that  school,  of  which  eight  or  nine  col- 
umns have  been  recovered  and  reerected 
in  situ  by  Canina.    But,  on  th«  whole, 


his  delineation  of  the  city  and  df  its  his- 
tory is  truly  admirable ;  while  in  his  later 
sections  he  has  poured  a  flood  of  wholly 
new  light  upon  the  downward  fortunes 
of  the  mistress  of  the  world.    It  was  by 
no  means  to  barbarian  violence,  as  he  in- 
contestably  proves,  that  ^  the  destruction 
of  the  city  is  for  the  most  part  due,  but 
to  the  foes  of  her  own  household — the 
fury  of  the  Christian  rulers  and  priest- 
hood against  the  monuments  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  cupidity  of  her  later  builders, 
and  the  strife  of  rival  families  and  fac- 
tions.   Positive  edicts  for  the  destruction 
or  conversion  of  heathen  temples  are  met 
with  early  in  the  fifth  century.     No  ex- 
tracts can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
rifihness  and  accuracy  of  the  materials 
accumulated  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  this  portion 
of  his  book.    We  should  wish  to  notice 
in  particular  such  new  and  interesting 
features  as  his  account  of  the  school  or 
colony  founded  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex, 
about  the  year  727,  for  Anglo-Saxon 
students,  and  further  endowed  with  the 
Romescot  by  Oflfa,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
794.    It  embraced  a  considerable  dis- 
trict on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on 
part  of  which  now  stands  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Spirito,  founded  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.    It  disappeared  between  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  as  did  also  the 
"  schools  "  of  the  Franks,  Frisians,  Lom- 
bards, Greeks,  and  even  Jews,  which, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  mere  fo^ 
eign  settlements,  apart  from  any  purpose 
of  education.    But  we  have  no  space  for 
more.    We  can  but  add  oar  general  im- 
pression of  the  value  of  Mr.  Dyer's  vol- 
ume, as  being  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  upon  the  great  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  • 


Idlnboigh  Review. 

LIFE  OF  CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBKR* 

About  forty  years  have  elapsed  sinoe 
the  great  Grerman  composer  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  was  prematurely  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  the  midst  of  a  brill- 


*  Carl  Maria  wm  Weher,  LebmMld.  Von  Max 
Maria  yon  Weber.    L^pzig:  1S66. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  :  th$  Life  of  an  AHkL 
From  the  German  of  his  Son,  Baron  Max  Maria 
Yon  Wcbor.  By  J.  Palgrayb  &amov,  M.  A. 
London:    1865. 
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iant  career.  Daring  this  period  his  fame 
has  not  diminished.  His  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz  "  and  his  "  Oberon  "  still  maintain 
their  position  on  the  lyrical  stage  in  Eng- 
land ;  his  "  Euryanthe  "  and  "  Preciosa  " 
still  boast  an  equal  preeminence  in  his 
native  country  ;  and  his  instrumental 
compositions  ai^  still  familiar  to  the 
whole  musical  world.  But,  beyond  his 
works,  little  of  the  man  is  known.  A 
sort  of  traditionary  feeling  survived  in 
this  country  that  the  celebrated  com- 
poser was  a  quiet,  affectionate,  domestic 
being,  who  was  early  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption— ^but  no  more.  His  son,  Baron 
Max  Maria  von  Weber,  has,  after  these 
long  years,  presented  to  the  world  a 
biography  of  his  father,  which,  spite  of 
the  tendency  to  heaviness,  diffuseness, 
and  incomprehensible  psychological  dis- 
quisitions, so  characteristic  of  almost  all 
German  biographies — faults  which  have 
been  greatly  diminished  in  the  English 
version  —  is  replete  with  unusual  in- 
terest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  lives  of  com- 
posers and  musical  artists  are  singularly 
devoid  of  stirring  incidents,  or,  at  all 
events,  appear  to  be  so  from  the  scanty 
records  of  them  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  world.  With  Carl  Mairia  von 
Weber  it  was  far  otherwise.  Apart  from 
his  great  and  unquestionable  genius,  the 
composer  may  have  been  a  very  ordinary 
mortal,  displaying  only  all  the  passions, 
loves,  prejudices,  susceptibilities,  and 
sorrows  of  any  less  gifted  man  of  a 
highly  nervous  and  sensitive  organiza- 
tion. But  Weber's  lot  was  cast  in  such 
wise,  that  his  path  in  life  was  perpetu- 
ally crossed  by  remarkable  events,  and 
tinged  with  a  peculiar  coloring  of  ro- 
mance. The  story  of  his  early  years 
reads  like  a  series  of  chapters  from  the 
adventures  of  a  German  Gil  Bias ;  and 
the  romance  of  his  life  lies  in  regions  of 
society  almost  entirely  distinct  from  the 
interesting  sphere  of  art  with  which  his 
name  is  connected. 

M.  de  Weber,  with  materials  in  his 
hands  which  could  not  fail  to  bestow 
upon  the  biography  of  his  father  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  an  entertaining  work 
of  fiction,  seems  to  have  feared  incurring 
the  reproach  from  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  having  produced  too  light  and  agree- 
able a  book  to  earn  for  him  the  title  of 
a  serious  writer,  and  of  being,  as  he 
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himself  expressed  it,  ^^  zu  novellistisch." 
It  is  certainly  hard  upon  the  poor  author, 
that,  after  having  employed  his  best 
efforts  to  give  the  requisite  weight  of 
ballast  to  his  book,  he  should  have  so 
utterly  missed  his  aim  as  not  to  have 
escaped  the  deprecated  censure  of  his 
German  readers,  and  to  have  produced 
a  biography  of  his  father  which  is  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive.  As  may 
be  naturally  supposed,  M.  de  Weber  has 
been  able  to  comnjand  the  most  minute 
as  well  as  authentic  information  relative 
to  his  father's  life ;  and  he  has  sufficiently 
mastered  the  state  of  parties  in  political 
as  well  as  artistic  circles,  and  the  general 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  to  explain  the  bearing 
of  the  political  and  social  circumstances 
of  the  times  upon  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
— musical  cultivation  having  of  course  a 
prominent  place — and  their  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  the  mind  and  genius 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
composers  of  the  age.  A  sufficient  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
the  father  and  the  researches  of  the  son 
to  allow  the  acrimony  of  party  feelings, 
the  artistic  enmities  and  rivalries,  and 
the  strange  mixture  of  political  influ- 
ences which  distracted  the  troubled  ca- 
reer of  the  composer,  to  have  subsided. 
Every  facility  appears  in  the  present 
day  to  have  been  afforded  to  the  author. 
Correspondences  with  celebrities  of  the 
time  were  liberally  communicated ;  for 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  had  always  been 
a  ready  letter-writer  and  prolific  in  news- 
paper criticism;  although,  strange  to 
say,  an  autobiography  written  by  him- 
self, and  a  diary  which  the  industrious 
artist  never  failed  to  compile  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  almost  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  afforded  comparatively  little 
assistance  to  the  biographer.  The  for- 
mer was  found  scanty  in  detail,  and  not 
without  certain  suspicious  reticences  ; 
the  latter,  although  profuse  in  small 
domestic  records,  was  singularly  defi- 
cient in  remarks  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant incidents  of  the  musician's  career. 

With  all  these  facilities  afforded  to  the 
son  irf  the  compilation  of  a  biography  of 
his  father,  one  important  requisite  for 
such  a  task  might  naturally  have  been 
wanting — that  of  thorough  imjjartiality 
But  M.  de  Weber  soon  convinces  his 
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readers  of  the  sronndlessness  of  any 
such  saspicion  :  ne  has  dealt  with  his 
father,  and  indeed  with  all  his  connec- 
tions, with  a  degree  of  impartiality  which 
borders  on  the  marvellous,  and  reveals 
a  rare  and,  it  may  be  said,  almost  un- 
scrupulous conscientiousness.  This  im- 
partiality is  not  only  conspicuous  in  the 
author's  judgment  of  his  father's  artistic 
powers,  but  is  carried,  in  other  matters, 
to  an  extent  which  savors  of  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling,  that  the  youthful  follies  and 
errors  of  the  father  might  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  with  a  more  delicate 
handling,  or,  at  all  events,  with  some- 
thing less  of  a  frankness  which  almost 
amounts  to  crudity.  When,  however, 
failings  of  temper,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
excessive  susceptibility  in  the  celebrated 
composer  are  justly  ascribed  to  the  im- 
pulsiveness of  a  genial  character  and  a 
kindly  heart,  a  general  impression  of 
truth  is  conveyed ;  and  a  conviction  of 
the  author's  impartiality  is  thoroughly 
maintained.  In  one  respect  only,  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  is  visible.  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  doubtless  suffered 
much  from  his  perpetual  struggles 
against  the  evil  influences  of  his  youth, 
poverty  and  privations,  the  world's  tri- 
als, enmities,  jealousies,  and,  above  all, 
the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  masters  and 
patrons  of  that  Italian  art  which  held 
the  supremacy  of  fashion  and  favoritism 
at  the  time  when  these  intrigues  were 
employed  to  oppose  the  advancement  of 
the  German  school  of  music,  to  the  ends 
and  aims  of  which  his  own  life  was  de- 
voted. But,  much  as  his  struggles  for 
the  good  cause  may  have  shattered  a 
sensitive  mind,  and  undermined  a  con- 
stitution always  delicate,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  his  biographer  forms  an  undue 
estimate  of  these  tabulations  and  annoy- 
ances when  he  bestows  on  the  gladiator 
in  the  arena  of  art  the  crown  of  a  martyr. 
That  the  life  of  the  great  composer 
was  a  troubled,  and  in  many  respects  a 
painful  one,  is  clear.  Bom  into  a  family 
in  which  a  joint  passion  for  music  and 
the  stage  had  been  hereditary  for  many 
generations,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was, 
from  the  first,  nursed  in  all  the  dramatic 
fancies  which  were  eventually  to  lead 
the  precocious  boy  to  a  high  pinnacle  of 
fame.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
cradled  on  the  stage.    At  the  time  of 


his  birth,  his  father,  who  was  possessed 
to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
hereditary  mania,  had  thrown  up  posi- 
tion, prospects  of  fortune,  and  all  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life,  to  drag  his 
numerous  family,  by  a  former  wife,  on 
the  stage.  This  singular  individual 
figures,  in  the  earlier  •portions  of  the 
biography,  more  like  the  Turveydrop, 
Micawber,  or  Harold  Skimpole  of  the 
novel-writer,  than  a  reality.  Vainglori- 
ous, bombastic,  reckless,  tormented  by 
an  inordinate  vanity  and  an  unsatisfied 
greed  of  name  and  fame,  this  father 
sought  to  make  of  his  last  bom  an  in- 
fant prodigy.  It  is  marvellous,  on  look- 
ing back  to  the  period  of  Weber's  child- 
hood, to  find  that  the  brain  of  the  young 
genius  was  not  utterly  ruined  by  its 
early  forcing;  just  as  marvellous  to  ob- 
serve how  little  the  boy's  innate  disposi- 
tion— derived,  it  must  be  supposed,  from 
his  quiet,  religiously  disposed,  and  pa- 
tiently suffering  mother — was  distorted 
by  the  defective  education,  the  perverted 
ideas,  the  false  rules  of  life,  and  the 
mountebank  aspirations,  which  were  the 
sum  total  of  the  inheritance  that  fell  to 
Carl  Maria's  lot  from  the  singalar  parent 
who  guided  his  first  steps.  EQs  child- 
hood risminds  us  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Wilhelm  Meister.  His  earliest  glimpses 
of  life  were  caught,  no  doubt,  Irom  the 
intrigues,  the  backbitings,  the  manoea- 
vres,  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  stroll- 
ing company  with  whose  children  he 
played  as  a  child ;  but  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  stage  effect  and  practical  stage 
requirements,  which  he  beffan  to  imbibe 
at  the  early  period  when  ^e  rosin,  the 
thunder-box,  the  silvered  wood^i  swords, 
and  the  pasteboard  armor  were  the 
child's  playthings,  and  painted  mountain 
slopes  or  ganvas  palace  g^eries  were 
the  arena  of  his  games,  may  be  attribu- 
ted that  peculiar  insight  into  theatrical 
matters  which  gave  the  dramatic  com- 
poser so  great  an  advantage  over  bis 
compeers  on  the  sta^e.  Amid  idl  the 
drawbacks  of  Weber's  early  education, 
there  were  thus  some  oompensatioDS 
which  exercised  a  beneficial  influenoe  on 
his  career. 

The  period  of  history  When  Cari 
Maria  first  began  to  have  an  interest  in 
life  was  full  of  stormy  events.  The  wars 
with  the  republican  armies  of  Franoe 
were  continiudly  driving  the  boy,  id  his 
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wanderings  with  his  clever, .  reckless, 
bombastic  father,  still  the  manager  of  a 
strolling  company  of  comedians,  from 
one  part  of  Germany  to  another,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disasters  of  the  times  and 
seek  better  fortune  upon  a  more  con- 
genial soil.  BHt  the  current  was  ever 
sweeping  after  the  wanderers,  and  the 
better  fortune  never  came.  When  fail- 
ure overtook  Franz  Anton's  theatrical 
speculations,  some  praise  is  due  to  the 
father  for  the  practical  spirit  in  which 
he  at  last  directed  his  boy's  musical 
studies.  At  Salzburg  he  placed  his  son 
under  Michael  Haydn,  the  brother  of  the 
great  Haydn,  a  severe  and  dry  old  musi- 
cian of  science  ;  at  Munich  under  the 
best  masters,  whom,  his  ingratiating 
ways  won  over  in  default  of  pecuniary 
means.  But  the  unscrupulous  and  vain- 
glorious nature  of  Franz  Anton  was 
ever  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  boy's 
steady  progress.  The  iH-will  occasioned 
by  his  endeavors  to  turn  the  secrets  of 
Sennefelder,  the  inventor  of  lithography, 
to  his  own  advantage,  compelled  him  to 
sever  the  connection  with  Munich  ;  at 
Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where  he  took  ref- 
uge, his  attempt  at  imposture,  on  the 
production  of  the  first  opera  of  the  boy 
Carl  Maria,  then  fourteen  years  of  age — 
the  "Dumb  Girl  of  the  Forest"  — by 
advertising  his  child  as  younger  than  he 
really  was,  and  pretending  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  great  Haydn,  brought  on 
both  father  and  son  a  degree  of  obloquy 
which  obliged  them  to  leave  the  place. 
After  a  series  of  wanderings,  in  the 
midst  of  many  sorrows  and  privations, 
Franz  Anton  at  length  contrived  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  care  of  the  celebra- 
ted Abbe  Vogler,  at  Vienna.  In  this 
extraordinary  individual,  at  once  a  man 
of  science  and  a  charlatan,  a  demigod 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  egregious 
impostor  in  those  of  others,  a  mixture 
of  vanity,  bombast,  utter  selfishness, 
and  abstruse  knowledge,  the  mounte- 
bank father  of  the  lad  seems  to  have  in- 
tuitively discovered  a  congenial  spirit  to 
forward  his  own  interests  ;  and,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  this  Abbe  Vogler  was  des- 
tined to  be  Carl  Maria's  principal  in- 
structor in  the  art  of  operatic  composi- 
tion. That  anything  so  intrinsically 
genuine  and  sound  as  the  artistic  mind 
of  Weber  should  have  been  cultivated 
on  such  a  soil,  amounts  almost  to  a  mar- 


vel. But  the  affection  cherished  for  this 
strange  instructor  by  the  boy  remained 
firm  to  the  end  of  his  life :  and  that  the 
master  was  sharp-witted  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  budding  genius  of  the  lad  was 
proved  by  his  recommending  his  pupil 
to  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the 
opera  at  Breslau,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  The  recommendation,  how- 
ever kindly  meant,  was  in  some  respects 
an  egregious  mistake.  For  although 
Weber,  no  doubt,  earned  in  this  new 
position  a  fund  of  exj5erience  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  future  career,  his  pre- 
sumption, fostered  by  his  injudicious  and 
arrogant  father,  his  youthful  indiscre- 
tions, his  levity  and  folly,  soon  plunged 
him  into  such  an  abyss  of  difficulties, 
that,  no  longer  able  to  contend  against 
the  ill-will  of  the  theatre  committee,  he 
was  glad  to  resign  his  engagement. 
Overwhelmed  with  debt,  hampered  by 
his  father,  Carl  Maria  was  almost  sink- 
ing under  his  misfortunes,  when  a  good 
genius  arose,  in  the  person  of  a  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  who  held  a  miniature 
court  of  his  own  on  his  estates  of  Carls- 
ruhe  in  Silesia.  In  this  little  courtly 
nest,  "where  powdered  and  pigtailed 
courtiers,  with  cocked-hat  and  sword, 
wandered  hand  in  hand  with  lofty-wig- 
ged  and  high-heeled  beauties  through 
the  wondering  green  forests,"  and  where 
music  was  worshipped  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  as  a  religion,  the  youth  for  a 
time  found  rest.  But  the  current  of 
political  events,  which  throughout  exer- 
cised so  notable  an  influence  upon  We- 
ber's destiny,  soon  swept  him  away  from 
this  peaceful  retreat.  Germany  had  be- 
come more  and  more  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  world ;  and  the  invasion  of  Silesia 
dispersed  the  fairy-like  little  Ducal  Court, 
and  would  have  left  the  youth  Carl  Ma- 
ria again  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer,  had 
not  his  kind  patron  recommended  him 
as  secretary  to  his  brother,  another 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Stuttgart. 

In  Stuttgart  commenced  one  of  the 
most  romantic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  baneful  episodes  in  Weber's  life. 
Employed  by  his  master,  the  Prince 
Ludwig,  in  questionable  money  trans- 
actions, hated  by  the  tyrannical,  passion- 
ate, and  filthy  King,  whose  enmity  the 
youth  met  by  the  most  foolish  tricks  of 
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boyish  levity,  leading  a  wild  and  reck- 
less life,  against  which  innate  noble  as- 
pirations were  perpetually  struggling, 
and  hampered  by  his  father's  debts  as 
well  as  his  own,  young  Weber,  after 
already  undergoing  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  supposed  insult  to  the  King, 
all  at  once  found  himself  involved  in  an 
accusation  of  a  far  deeper  dye.  The 
greater  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the 
country  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
more  wild  was  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King,  who  favored  the  cause  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  pursuing  his  tyran- 
nical measures  of  military  conscription. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince  Lud- 
wig  was  guilty  of  selling  places  at  court 
to  persons  desirous  of  evading  the  rigors 
of  these  measures  as  placeholders  ;  but 
it  was  against  his  young  secretary  that 
the  charge  was  brought.  Carl  Maria 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  examined,  and 
finally  exiled,  with  his  father,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

Almost  penniless,  but  with  his  opera 
of  "  Sylvana  "  —  a  sort  of  elaborate  re- 
chauffe of  his  boyish  "  Dumb  Girl  of 
the  Forest"  —  in  his  portfolio,  Weber 
now  began  a  series  of  wanderings  in 
search  of  fortune,  which  led  him  to 
Mannheim,Heidelberg,Darmstadt,  where 
he  again  sought  instruction  from  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  and  formed  his  great 
friendship  with  the  boy  Meyerbeer ; 
Frankfort,  where  his  opera  of  "  Sylva- 
na" was  at  last  performed,  with  suffi- 
cient applause  to  encourage  the  rising 
composer,  but  where,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  the  sevei'ity  with  which  the 
edict  of  the  Continental  blockade  was 
enforced,  drove  him,  almost  penniless,  to 
the  verge  of  despair ;  Munich,  where  bet- 
ter fortunes  smiled  upon  him ;  Prague, 
Gotha,  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  In 
all  these  wanderings  adventure  pursued 
the  erratic  artist :  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose 
eccentricities  amounted  almost  to  insan- 
ity, but  who,  madman  as  he  was,  had  a 
real  appreciation  of  true  genius,  which 
led  hira  to  foster  talent  wherever  he 
found  it,  and  treat  its  possessors  not  only 
with  favor  and  regard,  but  even  friend- 
ship and  affection,  was  peculiarly  fertile 
in  strange  events. 

But  it  was  in  Berlin  that  the  young 
composer's  name  and  fame  began  to  rise 
with  that  steady  progress  which  in  a 


few  years  was  to  lead  him  to  his  zenith. 
His  struggles  to  obtain  the  representa- 
tion of  his  "  Sylvana"  against  the  potent 
opposition  of  the  staunch  old-world  mu- 
sicians, who  reigned  paramount  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  were  still  harassing  and 
severe  :  but  influential  friends  flocked 
around  him ;  and  his  opera  was  event- 
ually produced  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  success.  It  was  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  however,  which 
now  insuredWeber's  popularity  through- 
out Germany.  The  triumphant  feelings 
newly  awakened  in  Prussia  by  the  vic- 
tories over  Napoleon,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  War  of  Liberation,  aroused  the 
spirit  of  Weber  to  compose  those  famous 
Songs  of  Liberty,  contamed  in  his  "Leier 
und  Schwert,"  which  first  shed  a  general 
halo  around  him.  In  his  own  nature  he 
was  no  politician  ;  patriotic  enthusiasm 
was  a  feeling  almost  unknown  to  him. 
But  Weber  was  easily  led  away  by  the 
influences  around  him ;  and  thus  were 
those  songs  composed  which  caased  him 
to  be  erroneously  ranked  among  the  Hb- 
eral  spirits  of  the  age  in  popular  opin- 
ion, and  equally  erroneously  were  sub- 
sequently reckoned  as  crimes  against 
him  by  the  conservative  Court  of  Sax- 
ony. 

Weber's  fame  was  now  spreading  far 
and  wide ;  and  offers  were  made  to  him 
to  assume  the  position  of  Capellmeister 
to  the  theatre  of  Prague.  Here  again 
his  life  was  saddened  by  his  own  iU-di- 
rected  passions.  But  here  also  came  the 
turning-point  in  it.  Through  the  mist 
with  which  an  illicit  and  frantic  love  bad 
clouded  his  youth,  shone  at  last  one 
"  bright  particular  star."  It  was  at 
Prague  that  he  was  thrown  into  more 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  woman 
to  whom  his  heart  was  destined  to  clbg 
with  constancy  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life  —  that  Caroline  Brandt  who,  af- 
ter a  series  of  those  romantic  straggles 
always  supposed  to  prevent  the  course 
of  true  love  from  running  smooth,  event- 
ually became  his  wife.  From  this  pe- 
riod the  interest  in  Carl  Maria  von  We- 
ber's story  changes ;  and  the  ernttio 
young  German  musical  Gil  Bias  becomes 
the  steady  combatant  in  the  cause  of 
art. 

It  was  at  Dresden  that  the  trtie  posi- 
tion of  Weber,  as  musician,  oomposer, 
and  musical  director,  was  finally  estab- 
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lished  ;  but  there  also  commenced  that 
incessant  struggle  in  favor  of  German 
art  which  wore  out,  in  great  degree,  the 
composer's  life.  Although  Weber  ob- 
tained, through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, his  appointment  as  Capellmeis- 
ter  to  the  German  opera  newly  organized 
in  the  Saxon  capital,  his  position  was 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  days  one  of 
perpetual  distress  of  mind.  At  every 
turn  in  his  directorship  he  was  met  by 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  King,  and 
by  the  more  active  hatred  of  Count  Ein- 
siedel,  the  Prime  Minister.  He  never 
could  be  forgiven,  whatever  his  merits 
and  his  services,  as  the  author  of  the 
songs  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  which 
celebrated  victories  gained  by  those  who, 
in  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time,  were 
the  enemies  of  Saxony ;  and  though  We- 
ber was  throughout  his  career  an  open 
enemy  to  all  servility,  he  was  too  thor- 
ough a  German  not  to  entertain  an  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness  to  court  favor,  and 
he  was  little  able  to  contend  against  the 
endless  mortifications  and  annoyances 
which  his  exceptional  position  as  a 
court  servant,  at  once  esteemed  and 
slighted,  was  perpetually  entailing  on 
him. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  add 
to  the  distresses  of  Weber's  position  as 
Saxon  Capellraeister.  He  arrived  at  a 
time  of  transition,  in  which  national  as- 
pirations for  independence  were  mixed 
up  with  longings  for  the  advancement  of 
national  art.  Italian  music  had  long 
held  the  sceptre  of  supremacy.  It  had 
been  everywhere  introduced  and  foster- 
ed by  the  various  reigning  heads  in  Ger- 
many, and  had  thus  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  court  institution,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  cour- 
tiers and  officials  —  to  all  who  looked 
upon  aristocratic  tendencies  as  emana- 
tions of  true  political  faith  —  to  all  who 
accepted  the  worship  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  as  an  exclusive  religion. 
The  promoters  and  fosterers  of  natural 
German  art,  consequently,  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas,  but  still  as  a  natural 
sequence,  came  to  be  connected  in  men's 
minds  with  the  political  innovators,  the 
clamorers  for  freedom,  the  enemies  of 
kings  and  courts,  and  the  revolutionists 
of  the  times.  National  aspirations  in 
the  cause  of  music  were  looked  upon 
with  almost  as  much  suspicion  as  na- 


tional aspirations  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  when  German  art 
ventured  to  lift  its  head,  muster  its 
forces,  and  enter  the  lists  against  its 
rival  in  power,  to  do  battle  in  good 
earnest,  the  feud  which  arose  between 
the  dominant  Italian  party  and  the 
growing  and  ambitious  national  party 
was  carried  on  with  an  acrimony  and  a 
virulence  almost  incomprehensible  at 
the  present  day.  The  rival  factions 
fought  with  an  intensity  of  hatred 
which  sundered  families  like  a  civil 
war.  The  struggle  between  the  reign- 
ing school  and  its  aspiring  rival  was 
carried  on  too  "hear  our  own  doors,  dur- 
ing the  famous  battle  of  the  Gluckites 
and  Piccini-ites  in  France,  not  to  have 
left  a  distinct  impression  of  the  viru- 
lence and  intolerance  with  which  such 
battles  may  be  fought.  But  in  Paris, 
fierce  as  the  contest  was,  it  was  one  of 
taste,  and  taste  alone.  In  Germany  the 
hostilities  were  intensified  by  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  attributed  to  the  contend- 
ing parties.  There  it  was  not  only  one 
school  of  art  against  another;  it  was 
the  defenders  of  king  and  court  who 
fought  against  arrogant  revolutionists 
— the  promoters  of  liberal  and  thorough- 
ly national  feelings  against  exclusive 
narrowmindedness  and  the  invasion  of 
the  foreigner.  By  this  absurd  infusion 
of  political  principles  into  matters  of  art; 
and  taste,  the  virulence  of  the  two  fac- 
tions was  naturally  strengthened.  The 
battle  of  the  two  parties  raged  incessant- 
ly in  all  the  great  German  cities,  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  the  German  party 
which  more  generally  succumbed.  The 
Italian  party,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
had  all  the  wealth,  influence,  and  aristo- 
cratic weight  of  the  country  on  its  side, 
and  looked  upon  the  German  as  an  intru- 
sive, impudent,  ignorant,  upstart  usurper, 
endeavoring  to  subvert  the  lawful  pre- 
tensions of  the  rightful  sovereign  of  art. 
In  Berlin  alone,  from  causes  arising  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  # 
Great,  the  victory  had  been  won  for 
German  music.  Fortunately  for  its 
cause,  the  various  rulers  of  the  many 
States  of  Germany,  however  strong 
their  predilections  in  almost  every  in- 
stance for  Italian  art,  were  accustomed 
by  long  prescriptive  fashion  to  mix  with 
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the  celebrated  musicians  of  the  day  on 
such  familiar  terms,  rather  as  friends  of 
the  artists  than  as  patrons  of  art,  that 
they  were  in  a  great  degree  raised  above 
the  prejudices  of  faction  ;  and  their  bias, 
however  decided  in  reality,  was  never  or 
seldom  strongly  pronounced.  Still,  even 
in  the  ruling  houses  of  Germany  mi^ht 
be  found  traces  of  that  political  coloring 
which  tinted  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
country  the  state  of  musical  cultivation. 
It  was  the  custom,  perhaps  the  creed 
and  policy  of  the  times,  as  indeed  of  all 
times,  for  crown  princes,  hereditary 
grand  dukes,  and  heirs  to  thrones  in 
general,  to  affect  liberal  *nd  progressive 
ideas ;  and  with  these  ideas  were  sure 
to  be  combined  a  marked  preference  for 
national  art,  and  decided  efforts  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  cause ;  but  with  the 
nobility,  the  great  court  officials,  and 
the  "  high  and  mighty  "  of  the  land  in 
general,  it  was  far  otherwise.  Except 
in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  where  the  no- 
bles were  generally  wealthy,  and  used 
the  independence  which  the  possession 
of  wealth  bestowed  in  the  interest  of 
art,  but  "more  especially  of  musical  art, 
the  German  nobles,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral States,  were  poor  and  needy  ;  and 
lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  spirit 
and  the  desire  to  raise  themselves  into 
any  distinguished  position  as  cultivators 
and  promoters  of  art.  From  the  artis- 
tic world  they  held  themselves  arro- 
gantly aloof,  as  though  they  feared  con- 
tamination from  creatures  who  had  nev- 
er been  properly  born,  and  who  in  but 
few  instances  had  acquired  the  disputed 
right  to  be  hof-fdhig^  or  admissible  to 
court  receptions.  Even  Weber,  who 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  the  title  of 
Freiherr  or  Baron,  and  who  never  laid 
aside  the  distinctive  "  von, "  which 
should  have  been  a  patent  of  nobility 
admitting  him  at  all  events  into  the 
outer  temple,  was  regarded  as  having 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  his  birth  by 
descending  into  an  artistic  sphere ;  the 
exercise  of  his  genius  in  a  professional 
form  had  obviously  un-"  von  "-ned  him  ; 
had  he  remained  a  needy  court  on- 
hanger, endowed  with  pleasant  musical 
talents,  he  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  worthy  member  of  society.  But 
much  as  the  German  nobles,  generally 
speaking  (and  always  excepting  the 
Esterhazys,  the    PalLfys,  the    Lichten- 


steins,  and  other  Austrian  ikmilies  of 
high  station  and  wealth),  held  themselves 
apart  from  any  communion  with  the 
artist  world  which  was  seething  and 
stirring  beneath  them,  they  were  no 
less  animated  with  all  the  frenzy  of 
party  spirit  in  battling  on  the  side  of 
Italian  art  against  German.  Was  not 
Italian  opera  the  exclusive  delectation 
of  aristocratic  fashion,  a  court  institu- 
tion, and,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  daz- 
zled burger^  the  proper  attribute  of 
"  genteel  "  taste  ?  So  the  German  no- 
bles undertook  a  war  to  the  knife  against 
German  art.  In  their  exclusive  favorit- 
ism they  descended  even  unto  the  basest 
intrigues  and  blackest  calumnies  to 
crush  the  upstart  rival ;  all  the  petty 
warfare  of  faction  was  stretched  to  its 
most  unwarrantable  limits.  As  much 
backstairs  influence  at  the  court  was  em- 
ployed to  injure  a  German  composer  or 
debase  German  art,  as  might  have  been 
used  to  subvert  an  obnoxious  minister 
or  crush  a  political  party.  Now  Weber 
was  thoroughly  German  in  all  his  musi- 
cal aspirations,  and  (artistically  speak- 
ing) although,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, he  had  no  strong  political  feel- 
ings, he  was  completely  national.  The 
struggle  he  had  to  undergo  in  a  life's 
contest  to  support  the  cause  for  which 
he  seemed  almost  exclusively  to  live  and 
breathe,  was,  no  doubt,  a  hard  one. 

When  Weber  commenced  his  artistic 
career  as  a  boy-composer,  German  opera 
had  made  but  little  advance  towards 
that  supremacy  which  it  was  destined  to 
attain,  and  which  he  contrived,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  secure  to  it.  Mozart^  it  is 
true,  had  long  since  been  the  pride  and 
glory  of  his  country.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
lad  Carl  Maria,  he  was  the  one  great 
sun,  in  the  rays  of  which  he  basked,  but 
the  splendors  of  which  he  never  dared 
hope  to  rival.  But  Mozart  was  of  no 
especial  nationality.  He  was  a  genius 
apart.  He  was  Mozart  "Men  weH 
astonished,"  says  M.  de  Weber  in  his. 
biography,  when  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  of  musical  parties  of  V  ienna,  '*  to 
hear  music  whicn  was  neither  German 
nor  Italian,  but  only  muaio."  He  could 
not  be  ranged  under  the  standard  of 
either  of  the  contending  schools.  Ehtydn 
— "  Father  Haydn,"  as  Carl  Von  Weber 
always  called  the  great  composer  with 
filial  reverence  —  was  not  a  Inmbary  of 
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the  operatic  stage.  The  Abb6  Vogler 
was  cosmopolitan,  if  he  was  anything  at 
all,  in  his  style  and  tendencies,  and  of  no 
real  influence  whatever  in  the  cause  of 
Gerknan  art  exclusively.  At  all  events 
he  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  successful 
champion  in  the  arena  of  German  opera. 
Even  the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven 
had  not  won  any  victory  in  the  cause. 
Great  as  was  his  influence,  undisputed 
as  was  his  overwhelming  supremacy  in 
the  concert  room,  he  marked  no  step  on 
the  operatic  stage.  His  "  Fidelio  "  fell 
flat  upon  the  ears  of  the  Viennese ;  and 
when  it  was  remodelled,  and  oftce  more 
remodelled,  never  made  any  advance  at 
the  period  of  the  struggle  of  German 
opera;  Thus,  when  Carl  Maria  entered 
the  lists  as  a  composer  for  the  German 
stage,  the  whole  fight  was  still  to  be 
fought  out. 

As  the  champion  for  the  cause  of  Ger- 
man art  against  its  Italian  rival,  Weber 
was  consistent  throughout  his  whole  ca- 
reer, from  the  first  aspirations  of  boy- 
hood to  his  last  breath.  Unlike  Mey- 
erbeer, who,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  was  perpetually  feeling  his  ground, 
and  trying  his  wings  in  flights  to  foreign 
climes,  Weber  clung  from  the  first  to  an 
uncompromising  nationality.  He  may 
in  trifles  have  endeavored  to  please  the 
patron  of  the  hour,  whose  tastes  were 
thoroughly  Italian,  and,  in  moments  of 
leisure,  amused  himself  with  the  compo- 
sition of  Italian  canzonets ;  yet  even  in 
these  fugitive  pieces  there  was  always 
an  unmistakable  German  coloring.  But 
in  the  invariable  tendency  of  his  musical 
aspirations  he  was  national  to  the  heart's 
core.  In  his  musical  creed  he  never 
wavered,  and  he  fought  the  battle  of  his 
faith  not  only  with  zeal  and  courage, 
but  with  a  partisanship  not  devoid  of 
acrimony.  In  fact,  there  was  frequently 
an  honest  exaggeration  in  the  feelings 
which  he  displayed  during  the  whole 
conflict  of  his  life  against  the  Italian  in- 
vader. His  grief  at  the  temporary  apos- 
tasy of  Meyerbeer  to  the  Italian  side — an 
apostasy  which  unfortunately  he  did  not 
live  to  see  renounced — was  so  violent  as 
more  than  once  to  lay  him  upon  a  bed  of 
sickness.  He  had  loved  young  Meyer- 
beer as  a  friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  although  some  years 
younger  than  himself;  he  was  proud  of 
him,  as  a  German  artist;  he  had  looked 


upon  him,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  as 
a  great  pillar  in  that  temple  of  German 
art  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  his 
life  to  se^  established  in  glory.  Weber's 
exaggerated  sensitiveness  to  the  derelic- 
tion of  his  cherished  "  brother  in  art " 
found  vent  in  a  violence  of  despair  on 
the  production  of  any  new  Italian  opera 
by  young  Meyerbeer  which  might  have 
excited  ridicule  had  it  not  been  so  genu- 
ine and  heartfelt.  As  it  was,  it  involved 
him  in  a  series  of  distresses,  arising  from 
the  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  hostile 
party,  which  made  sad  inroads  on  his 
health  as  well  as  his  peace  of  mind. 
Fortunately,  Weber  was  better  judged 
by  the  parents  of  Meyerbeer,  who  knew 
the  honesty  of  his  affectionate  but  over- 
zealous  heart,  and  who,  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives,  treated  him  rather  as 
another  beloved  son  than  as  a  simple 
friend.  Towards  the  French  school 
Weber  evidently  nevjer  entertained  the 
same  hostile  feelings.  He  studied  and 
put  upon  the  stage  the  compositions  of 
the  earlier  French  composers  with  com- 
placency ;  Mehul  he  always  declared  to 
be  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  German 
spirit ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  "  Dame  Blanche  "  of  Boiel- 
dieu  was  second  only,  as  a  comic  opera, 
to  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  of  his  great 
idol  Mozart.  But  his  enmity  to  the  Ital- 
ian school  was  uncompromising.  Ros- 
sini, the  musical  demigod  of  his  times, 
was  a  perpetual  thorn  m  his  side.  Those 
who  read  the  ^eat  German  composer's 
life  with  attention,  and  learn  to  know  the 
genuine  soundness  of  his  honest  heart  in 
all  the  dealings  and  failings  of  his  life, 
will  acquit  him  of  all  charge  of  envy  or 
jealousy  towards  his  most  successful 
rival.  Of  prejudice  he  may  perhaps  be 
accused,  but  certainly  not  of  all  the 
meaner  and  more  petty  feelings  of  a 
vanquished  man.  Yet  of  Rossini's  Jtal- 
ian  "  crinkum  -  crankums  "  Weber  al- 
ways spoke  with  undisguised  contempt ; 
and,  when  obliged  to  testify  his  unbound- 
ed admiration  of  two  such  artists  as  La- 
blache  and  Fodor  in  the  "  Semiramide," 
or  the  "  Cenerentola  "  at  Vienna,  he  left 
his  box  with  rage  in  his  heart  that  bo 
much  talent  sjiould  be  bestowed  on 
music  which  he  considered  so  weak  and 
worthless ;  but  he  never  envied  his  rival's 
triumph,  and  afterwards  met  Rossini  in 
Paris  upon  pleasant  and  courteous  terms. 
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With  other  Italian  composers  too  much 
personal  antagonism  was  mingled  to  en- 
able a  wholly  unbiassed  mind  to  judge 
of  the  aversion  of  the  German  composer 
to  their  style  with  equal  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  his  opinion. 

Morlacchi,  only  known  in  these  days 
by  his  best  opera,  "  Tebaldo  ed  Isolina," 
although  a  favorite  and  favored  compo- 
ser of  the  time,  was  Capellmeister  of  the 
Italian  opera  at  Dresden  when  Weber 
was  summoned  there.  From  the*  under- 
hand intrigues  of  the  rival  Capellmeister, 
a  thorough  •  paced  Italian  in  the  arts  of 
secret  diplomacy,  Weber  had  to  suffer 
bitterly  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
career  in  Dresden,  and  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  The  battle  of  the  rival 
operas,  the  struggles  of  the  German 
composer  against  the  alternations  of 
backstairs  court  mancBuvres  and  open 
hostility  against  him  on  the  part  of  Mor- 
lacchi, form  a  great  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  M.  de  Weber's  second  volume, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest,  as  giving 
new  insight  not  only  into  the  state  of 
musical  parties  at  the  time,  but  also  into 
the  social  manners  of  the  period  at  a 
small  and  narrowminded  German  court. 

But  slighted  and  harassed  as  Weber 
may  have  been  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  a  popularity  which  had  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  other  German 
composer  was  gathering  around  him  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  it  was  to  reach  its  culmi- 
nating point.  Since  the  production  of 
his  boyhood's  operas,  his  "Sylvana" 
and  finally  hi»  "  Abu  Hassan,"  a  gem  of 
comic  sprightliness,  which  was  one  of 
the  emanations  of  his  period  of  reckless 
extravagance  at  Stuttgart,  ten  years  or 
more  had  passed ;  and  Weber  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  possession  of  any  opera 
text  which  could  satisfy  his  longings. 
His  dramatic  instincts  always  sought 
their  fittest  occupation  in  romance,  even 
bordering  on  exaggeration.  In  more 
modern  times,  his  tendencies  would 
have  been  stamped  as  thoroughly  "  sen- 
sational." After  this  long  delay  of  years, 
a  drama  was  at  last  laid  before  him 
which  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  his 
fanciful  nature.  Defec^five  as  the  treat- 
ment of  "  Der  Freischutz  "  may  be  in 
many  respects,  it  fully  satisfied  all  We- 
ber's romantic  aspirations.  Into  "  Der 
Freischutz  "  he  poured  all  the  essence 


of  his  fancy.  Of  all  his  operas  it  con- 
tained the  truest  effusion  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality ;  and  it  thus  came  into  more 
direct  sympathy  with  his  public  than 
any  other  of  his  subsequent  composi- 
tions. 'Strange  to  say,  the  idea  of  the 
wild  legend  had  seized  upon  Weber's 
fancy  ten  years  previously,  but  had  been 
laid  aside  and  forgotten.  When  the 
subject  was  again  suggested  to  him  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  it  flashed  before  him 
like  the  familiar  face  of  a  dear  friend ; 
and  Weber,  with  all  his  misgivings, 
never  from  the  first  moment  doubted  of 
the  success  of  his  "  Der  Freischutz." 

From  cold  and  repelling  Dresden, 
Weber  was  summoned  to  give  his  great 
work  at  the  far  more  appreciative  capital 
of  Prussia.  There  his  great  friend  and 
patron  Count  Briihl  had  prepared  the 
way  for  its  acceptance.  But,  advanced 
as  was  the  cause  of  national  art  in  Ber- 
lin, compared  with  other  Grerman  cities, 
the  young  German  composer  had  stilLto 
contend  against  difficulties  and  obstacles 
in  the  production  of  his  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz," which  at  one  time  appeared  in- 
surmountable. Spontini  held  the  sole 
sceptre  of  musical  supremacy  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  was  about,  at  the 
same  juncture,  to  produce  his  gorgeous 
opera  of  "  Olympia."  It  was  difficult 
enough  to  fight  the  battle  of  Gkrman 
art  against  the  influence  of  the  Italian, 
solely  on  the  score  of  nationality ;  harder 
still  when  the  cold,  hard,  envious  Spon- 
tini openly  declared  his  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  the  young  man  who  sought  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  him  as  a  rival, 
threw  every  hindrance  in  his  way,  and 
heaped  upon  his  head  every  possible 
mark  of  his  contempt.  In  tiie  excited 
state  of  angry  partisanship  on  either  side, 
the  representation  of  "  Der  Freischutz  " 
was  regarded  by  the  German  party  as  a 
battle  for  life  or  death.  The  German 
opera  was  thrust  aside  by  the  court 
supporters  of  the  Italian,  until  **  Olym- 
pia  "  had  marched  in  triumph  over  the 
Berlin  stage  ;  but,  spite  of  court  influ- 
ence, lavish  expense,  and  a  magnificence 
of  appointment  unknown  at  the  period, 
"  Olympia "  proved  a  failure ;  and  the 
German  party  again  raised  its  head  with 
hope. 

Perhaps  never  was  an  opera  given  to 
the  world  under  circumstanoes  of  such 
wild  excitement  as  was    **Der  Frei- 
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Bchutz."    "The    moment  of  trial  was 
come,"  writes  Weber's  biographer : 

"Four  hours  before  the  opening  of  the 
Schi^uspielhans,  crowds  were  beleaguering 
every  entrance.  To  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  police  it  may  be  thanked  that, 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  clothes  alone 
were  torn,  and  only  a  few  smart  bruises  given 
in  the  fearful  rush.  The  pit  was  immediately 
filled  to  suffocation  by  a  compact  mass  of 
students,  young  men  of  science,  artists,  offi- 
cials, and  men  who,  eight  years  before,  had 
borne  arms  against  the  invader— the  youth- 
ful intelligence,  the  patriotic  fire,  the  en- 
lightened opposition  to  the  foreigner.  Under 
Caroline's  box  stood  Benedict,  the  long  slim 
figure  of  Heinrich  Heine,  sarcastically  pun- 
ning upon  the  poetry  of  Kind  ("  a  child,"  in 
German),  and  a  little  broadchested  student 
with  mighty  lungs  and  spanking  hands. 
Stalls  and  boxes  were  filled  by  members  of 
the  high  society  of  Berlin,  and  the  literary, 
musical,  and  scientific  authorities  of  the  day. 
The  government  officials  were  few:  and 
scarcely  a  uniform  was .  visible.  Little  by 
little  the  orchestra  fillea— the  musicians  be- 
gan to  tune  their  instruments — the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  packed  crowd,  sweltering  in 
the  overheated  house,  grew  louder  and  louder. 
All  at  once  came  applause  from  the  orchestra, 
Weber  had  entered  it.  And  now  the  whole 
house,  with  its  thousand  upon  thousand 
hands,  took  up  the  sound,  and  thundered 
forth  its  echo.  Three  times  was  Weber 
obliged  to  Iftt  fall  his  baton  and  to  bow,  be- 
fore he  could  give  the  signal  to  begin.  In 
the  midst  of  the  storm  came  suddenly  a 
solemn  silence.  The  magic  musical  pictures 
of  the  overture  were  now  spread  forth  in  all 
their  fulness.  The  impression  was  unmistak- 
able. When,  at  last,  the  triumphant  finale 
had  blazed  forth  in  all  its  glory,  such  a 
tempest  of  applause  broke  forth,  such  a  uni- 
versal shout  da  capOy  that  the  entire  overture 
had  to  be  repeated,  with  still  greater  enthu- 
siasm if  possible.  The  first  scene,  admirably 
grouped,  and  represented  with  life  and  anima- 
tion, produced  a  great  effect ;  but  Kilian's 
air  and  the  laughing  chorus,  although  sung 
with  great  intelligence,  seemed,  from  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  musical  audacity,  to 
miss  fire.  Not  so  the  passage  in  the  follow- 
ing trio,  *  0,  lass  Hofinung  dich  beleben,' 
which  went  immediately  to  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  drew  down  another  storm  of  applause. 
The  original  melodious  waltz  had  gone  by. 
The  stage  grew  dark  :  and  the  excitement 
created  by  the  seen  a  of  Max,  '  Nein,  langer 
trag'  ich  nicht  die  Qualen,'  was  so  intense 
that,  in  spite  of  Stumer's  artistic  yet  simple 
delivery,  the  beautiful  *  arioso,'  *  Durch 
Die  Walder,  durch  die  Auen,'  went  by  with- 
out its  tribute.  On  the  appearance  of  Zamiel, 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  agitated  house. 


After  the  gleam  of  light  in  ^  Jetzt  ist  wohl 
ihr  Fenster  offen,'  came  again  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  reappearance  of  the  demon  ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  air  was  crowned 
with  tumultuous  applause.  Caspar's  drink- 
ing-song, conceived  so  differently  from  all  the 
well-established  forms,  was  evidently  not  un- 
derstood. The  curtain  fell  upon  an  anticli- 
max :  the  applause  was  scanty.  And  now 
animated  and  even  tumultuous  discussions 
arose  on  every  side.  The  Spontini-ites  rubbed 
their  hands,  and  said  with  scorn,  *  Is  this  the 
music  which  is  to  throw  the  Vestale,  Cortez, 
and  Olympia  into  the  shade  ?  A  mere  melo- 
drama !  What  monotony,  too  1  A  whole 
act  without  a  female  voice.'  A  storm  of 
angry  murmur  filled  the  house.  During  the 
tumult  once  more  appeared  the  maestro. 
The  curtain  rose.  A  salvo  of  applause  greeted 
the  pleasant  forms  of  the  two  favorite  singers 
as  Agathe  and  Aennchen..  They  appeared  to 
the  eager  youth  of  the  day  like  forms  of 
brightness  and  light  after  the  dark  scenes 
which  had  gone  by.  The  opening  duet,  so 
magical  in  effect,  and  so  new  in  form  and 
treatment,  and  still  more  the  air  of  Aennchen", 

*  Kommt  ein  sclilanker  Bursch  gegangen,' 
told  admirably  on  the  house.  But  the  bright- 
est gem  of  the  first  representation  was  un- 
questionably the  great  scena  of  Frau  Seidler, 

*  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer.'  At  this 
point  the  opposition  surrendered  its  arms. 
Surprised,  carried  away,  wholly  overcome, 
Weber's  bitterest  adversaries  succumbed  to 
the  general  and  irresistible  torrent  of  applause. 
Stalls,  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  felt  the  sum- 
mer air  floating  around  them,  prayed  '  leise, 
leise,'  with  Agathe,  listened  to  the  rustling 
of  the  trees,  felt  the  approach  of  the  expected 
lover,  and  with  the  maiden's  joy  burst  forth 
into  one  great  sympathetic  jubilee  in  honor  of 
the  creator  of  the  magic  strains.  It  was  long 
before  the  shouting  could  be  stilled.  From 
this  moment  the  fate  of  the  opera  was  de- 
cided. The  following  trio  found  the  liveliest 
appreciation.  The  scene  of  the  Wolfs  Glen, 
with  its  wondrous  instrumental  effects,  never 
before  attempted,  and  so  true  to  the  compo- 
ser's own  peculiar  genius,  its  supernatural 
accessories,  and  its  romantic  scenery,  brought 
the  second  act  triumphantly  to  a  close.  *  He's 
a  devil  of  a  fellow — that  little  Weber  I'  cried 
the  lusty  student  beneath  Caroline's  box,  as 
he  blew  upon  his  burning  and  blistered 
hands ;  '  but  it  is  deuced  hard  work  to  do 
him  justice.'  If  the  storm  of  voices  growled 
heavily  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  it  was  per- 
fectly overpowering  now.  But  how  different 
was  the  nature  of  the  tempest  I  The  Italian 
patrty  was  struck  dumb.  Expressions  of  ad- 
miration and  ravished  delight  were  to  be 
heard  on  every  side.  And  where  was  the 
maestro  ?  Sitting  in  a  dark  corner  in  his 
wife's  box,  holding  her  trembling  hands,  and 
kissing  away  her  tears  of  joy.     After  the 
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entr'-acte,  g|ven  with  life  and  energy  by  the 
orchestra,  Agathe*s  prayer,  and  Aennchen's 
air,  half  tender  and  half  bantering,  were 
admirably  received.  The  Bridesmaids'  song, 
with  chorus,  so  popular  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  so  thoroughly  German  in  its  spirit, 
was  stormily  encored,  although  sung  with 
trembling  voice  by  its  nervous  executant 
The  Huntsman's  chorus,  although  greatly 
applauded,  did  not,  strange  to  say,  win  its 
way  fully  with  the  public  until  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  representation.  Its  melody 
was  among  the  few  in  the  *  Der  Freischutz  * 
that  were  not  sung  at  once  at  every  street 
corner.  The  finale,  although  its  rather  too 
greatly  prolonged  form  produced  a  compara- 
tive tendency  to  coolness  in  the  audience, 
brought  the  opera  gloriously  to  its  close.  The 
curtain  fell:  but  no  soul  left  the  house. 
Thunders  of  applause  and  thousands  of  voices 
summoned  the  composer  before  his  enraptured 
audience.  At  last  he  appeared,  leading  Ma- 
dame Seidler  and  Fraulein  Eunicke  by  the 
hand.  Amid  the  deafening  shoutmg,  flow- 
ers and  verses  were  flung  from  all  directions. 
The  success  of  *Der  Freischutz'  had  been 
immense — unparalleled  I  Critics,  artists,  and 
dilettanti  appeared  intoxicated ;  and  all  with 
one  accord — for  that  night  at  least — had  no 
words  but  of  delight,  and  joy,  and  praise." 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  219-23.) 

"Der  Freischutz"  had  achieved  a 
Buccess  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
German  art  upon  the  stage ;  and  the 
"  Der  Freischutz  mania,"  which  rapidly 
spread  over  all  Europe,  became  one  of 
the  historical  events  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Spontini  was  now 
Weber's  bitter  enemy  for  life ;  and,  in 
subsequent  years,  the  most  active  meas- 
ures were  employed  by  the  influential 
and  acrimonious  Italian  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  "  Euryanthe  "  in  Berlin. 
The  long  and  angry  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  composers  on  this  subject, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  personal  in-* 
terference  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  Prime  Minister,  the  indiscreet  exer- 
tions of  Count  Briihl,  Weber's  friend, 
and  the  great  excitement  of  the  public, 
comprise  another  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic episode  in  the  troublous  life 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  all  the  more 
sadly  and  painfully  interesting,  since  the 
blows  bestowed  in  this  last  struggle 
were  fatal  blows  to  the  artist's  heart, 
and,  in  his  failing  state  of  health,  materi- 
ally contributed  to  hasten  his  death. 

Weber,  by  his  "Freischutz"  alone, 
reached  at  once  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
popularity.      Ofiers  poured  in  on  him 


from  many  of  the  great  operatic  stages 
of  Europe.  The  first  which  he  accepted 
was  that  to  write  a  new  "  grand  ro- 
mantic opera,"  for  Vienna.  "  Weber," 
says  his  son,  "  in  undertaking  this  fresh 
composition,  which  was  to  shame  those 
who  doubted  of  his  sound  musical  sci- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  not  be  infe- 
rior to  *Der  Freischutz'  in  practical 
effect,  was  naturally  anxions  to  bring  all 
his  dramatic  as  well  as  musical  forces 
into  the  field,  and  win  his  victory  by 
their  combined  power.  Not  only  was 
the  new  opera  to  be  his  musical  master- 
piece, but  to  give  evidence,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  poetical  spirit,  his  scenic  tact, 
his  stage  experience,  and  bis  pictorial 
taste."  But  unfortunately  Weber's 
"  evil  star,"  in  which,  with  that  ten- 
dency to  superstition  that  pervaded, 
more  or  less,  his  whole  life,  be  was  a 
firm  believer,  and  to  which  his  letters, 
his  conversations^  and  his  diaries  bear 
constant  and  earnest  reference,  Beems  to 
have  presided  over  the  production  of 
"Euryanthe."  An  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  led  to  its  compo- 
sition. A  quarrel  with  his  previous  au- 
thor. Kind,  and  a  fortuitous  meeting 
with  Frau  von  Chezy,  decided  Weber's 
choice  of  his  new  text.  The  subject  was 
an  impracticable  one  from  the  first ;  and 
never  was  a  more  uncongenial  combina- 
tion than  that  of  the  sensitive  and  Imag- 
inative composer  with  the  coarse,  Vain, 
insolent,  bombastic,  half  -  mad  old  co- 
quette, who  called  herself  a  *^  poetess." 
The  character  of  this  absurd  individual, 
as  sketched  in  M.  de  Weber's  book,  and 
illustrated  by  amusing  anecdote,  was 
sufficient  in  itself  to  have  stamped 
"  Euryanthe  "  as  a  subject  which  could 
never  fulfil  all  Weber's  poetical  and  ro- 
mantic aspirations.  But  the  composer 
seems  to  have  loved  his  opera  as  a  mother 
loves  best  the  ugly,  ill-conditioned,  way- 
ward child,  whose  birth  has  cost  her  the 
severest  throes,  and  whose  bringing-up 
has  occasioned  the  greatest  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Weber  himself  always  con- 
sidered that  the  treasures  of  sdenoe 
which  he  lavished  upon  this  work  ought 
to  have  secured  for  it  the  greatest  of  all 
his  triumphs ;  so  much  so  that,  in  after 
yeai*s,  he  conceived  a  horror  of  his  earlier 
great  opera,  which  amounted  almost  to 
insanity,  as  the  rival  of  the  more  cherish- 
ed  "  Euryanthe."     From  the  firsts  it  is 
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true,  he  felt,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
that  "  that  young  rascal  *  Der  Frei- 
schutz  '  had  shot  his  poor  sister  dead ;" 
bat  he  no  less  hated  the  murderer  of  his 
favorite  with  a  bitter  hatred,  until  the 
very  name  of  "  Der  Freisehutz  "  would 
throw  him  into  spasms  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation. But  whatever  Weber's  esti- 
mate of  his  second  great  opera — an  esti- 
mate, it  must  be  owned,  since  shared 
by  Weber's  compatriots,  although  not 
awarded  at  the  time — the  subject  was 
never  so  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  composer  as 
the  national  devilry  of  the  Black  Hunts- 
man. "  Euryanthe  "  obtained  no  more 
than  what  is  termed  by  the  French  a 
succh  (Testime  from  the  Viennese.  We- 
ber was  unwilling  to  recognize  his  com- 
parative defeat.  But  he  acknowledged 
it  at  last ;  and  the  conviction  went  far  to 
break  a  heart  already  worn  by  perpetual 
struggles. 

Weber  was  already  sinking  rapidly 
into  a  premature  grave,  when  Charles 
Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre,  made  the  celebrated  German 
composer  an  offer  to  compose,  expressly 
for  that  establishment,  another  great 
operatic  work.  Similar  offers  arrived,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  French  Grand 
Opera.  But  Weber  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  his  lifelong  partiality  for 
England  and  the  English  character,  and 
accepted  Mr.Kemble's  proposal.  After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
new  work,  the  book  of  "  Oberon  "  was 
placed  in  Weber's  hands.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  was  doubtless  more  sympa- 
thetic in  its  nature,  to  a  mind  which  rev- 
elled in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, 
than  that  of  the  dry,  stilted,  and  hyper- 
romantic  "  Euryanthe."  But  the  text,  at' 
the  same  time,  was  ill  calculated  to  re- 
kindle that  vivid  inspiration  which  glows 
in  every  scene  of  '*  Der  Freisehutz." 
Despite  its  rich  supply  of  Oriental  fancy, 
fairy  revelries,  and  supernatural  effects, 
"  Oberon"  was  as  practically  undt-amatic 
in  its  nature  as  any  epic  poem  put  into 
action  must  necessarily  be.  Never  was 
that  singular  faculty  of  self  absorption, 
to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the  outjvard 
world  but  of  the  feelings  of  the  inner 
man,  more  strongly  evidenced  through- 
out his  life,  than  in  the  compogition  of 
this  his  last  great  work.  Many  of  his 
liveliest  strains  had  been  conceived  in 


the  midst  of  wearing  distresses  and  an- 
noyances; some  of  his  most  powerful 
dramatic  ideas  worked  out  when  he  was 
wearied  with  petty  cares ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  his  melody-teeming  "  Oberon" 
was  written  when  the  weary  composer 
was  utterly  prostrated  by  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  when  death  was  gnawing  ^t 
his  heart.  Weber  arrived  in  London  in 
the  month  of  February,  1826,  to  reap 
some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  and  en- 
dure some  of  the  most  bitter  mortifica- 
tions of  his  life,  and  then  to  die.  Most 
of  the  English  readers  of  his  biography 
will  probably  find  their  interest  most 
excited  by  the  latter  portion  of  Weber's 
stirring  and  troubled  career,  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  musical  and  social 
condition  of  London  when  he  visited 
the  capital,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
feeling,  always  present,  of  the  coming 
catastrophe,  and  the  touching  account 
of  the  artist's  death. 

The  accidental  swallowing  of  some 
aqua-fortis,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Weber  nearly  died  when  a  youth,  at 
Breslau,  may  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  that  disease  of  the  throat  from 
which  he  suffered  through  life ;  early 
excesses,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  much  to 
undermine  a  constitution  naturally  deli- 
cate ;  but  to  the  excessive  and  wearmg 
susceptibility,  which  was  the  bane  of  the 
great  composer's  latter  years,  must  be 
greatly  attributed  his  premature  decay. 
In  his  weak  state  of  body  and  mind, 
cause  and  effect  were  constantly  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other.  The  per- 
petual gnawing  and  fretting  of  an  over- 
sensitive disposition  were  ever  inducing 
those  attacks  of  sickness  and  utter  pros- 
tration, which,  at  every  recurrence,  left 
the  mind  less  capable  of  struggling 
boldly  against  the  evil  influences  which 
preyed  upon  it.  No  doubt  Weber  had 
cause  sufficient  for  this  constant  irrita- 
tion. As  the  servant  of  the  Saxon 
court,  and  eagerly  desirous  of  pleasing 
his  superiors  by  his  zeal  and  the  exercise 
of  his  talent,  he  naturally  felt  most  bit- 
terly the  repelling  coldness  of  the  King 
his  master,  the  want  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  in  the  cause  which 
he  was  engaged  to  support,  and  the  fre- 
quent mortifications  and  slights  heaped 
upon  him  by  a  Minister  who  hated  his 
independence  of  spirit.  The  perpetual 
struggle  against  the   hostile  intrigues 
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and  nndisgaised  enmity  of  Morlacchi 
and  Spontmi,  themselves  irritated,  it 
must  be  said,  by  the  constant  and  openly 
•expressed  hostility  of  the  German  com- 
poser to  tlie  school  of  art  they  prac- 
ticed, preyed  heavily  upon  his  sensitive 
disposition.  No  less  wearing  to  his 
mind  was  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to 
propitiate  the  good  esteem  of  men  whom 
he  reverenced  deeply  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  From  Goethe,  whom  he  wor- 
shipped as  a  poet,  he  could  never  elicit 
any  expression  but  that  of  contempt ; 
Spohr,  he  was  aware,  treated  him  only  as 
a  somewhat  clever  amateur,  and  ascribed 
bis  popularity  to  his  faculty  for  writing 
80  as  to  please  the  masses,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  his  vulgarity  of  style ;  from 
Zelter,  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber,  and 
almost  all  of  the  elder  musicians,  he  re- 
ceived only  marks  of  aversion  and  super- 
ciliousness. Yet  there  was  much  thrown 
into  the  other  scale,  which  might  have 
been  an^ample  compensation  for  all  these 
mortifications  to  a  man  of  a  less  morbid 
nature.  Weber  was  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  friends,  who  respected,  rever- 
enced, adored  him.  By  the  public  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Germany,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Prussian  capital, 
he  was  worshipped.  Demonstrations  of 
anP  idolatry,  such  as  no  other  musician 
had  received  so  triumphantly,  met  him 
at.  every  turn.  Nor  did  the  favor  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  fail  him,  although 
he  experienced  only  hatred  and  tyranny^ 
from  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
marked  coldness  and  indifference  from 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  which  he 
had  adopted  as  his  own.  One  of  his 
most  devoted  admirers  and  friends  was 
that  strange,  genial,  highly  gifted,  but 
eccentric  man,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
already  mentioned.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  acquaintance  with  Weber 
he  was  profuse  in  his  tokens  of  esteem 
and  love.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince,  another  eccentric  but  well-inten- 
tioned man,  was  likewise  the  staunch 
friend,  admirer,  and  patron  of  the  Ger- 
man composer;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  lavish  in  his  demonstrations 
of  respect.  For  the  disparagement,  the 
contempt,  the  envies  and  jealousies  of 
other  musicians,  German  as  well  as  Ital- 
ian, Weber  had  again  an  ample  compen- 
sation in  the  good  opinion  of  the  com- 
poser ho  80  greatly  reverenced  himself, 


Lud  wig  von  Beethoven.  This  great  gen- 
ius, usually  80  morose  and  chary  of  his 
praise,  although  he  avowed  himself  in- 
capable of  understanding  all  Weber*8 
tendencies,  loudly  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  "  Der  Freischutz,"  and  wrote  of 
Weber  as  his  "  dear  friend."  A  meeting 
took  place  between  the  two  great  men 
after  many  years  of  mutual  regard  ;  and 
this  remarkable  interview  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  M.  de 
Weber's  second  volume : 

"Weber  knew  then  that  he  had  earned 
Beethoven's  respect  before  his  visit  But  he 
felt  strangely  moved  when  he  entered  the 
great  man's  poor  desolate-looking  room.  All 
lay  in  the  wildest  disorder — ^music,  money, 
clothing,  on  the  floor— linen  from  the  wash 
upon  the  dirty  bed — ^broken  coffee-cups  upon 
the  table.  The  open  pianoforte  was  covered 
thickly  with  dust  Beethoven  entered  to 
greet  his  visitors.  Benedict  has  thus  described 
him :  *  Just  so  must  have  looked  Lear,  or  one 
of  Ossian's  bards.  His  thick  gray  hair  was 
flung  upward,  and  disclosed  the  sanctuary  of 
his  lofty  vaulted  forehead.  His  nose  was 
square,  like  that  of  a  lion ;  his  chin  broad, 
with  those  remarkable  folds  which  all  his 
portraits  show ;  his  jaws  formed  as  if  pur- 
posely to  crack  the  hardest  nuts ;  his  mouth 
noble  and  soft.  Over  the  broad  fece,  seamed 
with  scars  from  the  smallpox,  was  spread  a 
dark  redness.  From  under  the  thick,  closely 
compressed  eyebrows  gleamed  a  pair  of  small 
flashing  eyes.  The  square  broad  form  of  a 
Cyclops  was  wrapped  in  a  shabby  dressing- 
gown  much  torn  about  the  sleeves.'  Beet- 
hoven recognized  Weber  without  a  word,  cm- 
braced  him  energetically,  shouting  out — 
*  There  you  are,  my  boy ;  you  are  a  devil  of 
a  fellow !  God  bless  you  1 '  handed  him  at 
once  his  famous  tablets,  then  pushed  a  heap 
of  music  from  the  old  sofa,  threw  himself  upon 
it,  and,  during  a  flow  of  conversation,  com- 
menced dressing  himself  to  go  out  Beethoven 
'began  with  a  string  of  complaints  about  his 
own  position ;  about  the  theatres,  the  public, 
the  Italians,  the  taste  of  the  day,  and,  more 
especially,  about  his  own  ungrateful  nephew. 
Weber,  who  was  nervous  and  agitated,  coun- 
selled him  to  tear  himself  from  Vienna,  un- 
dertake a  journey  through  Germany,  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  world's  judgment  of  him, 
and  more  especially  to  go  to  England,  where 
his  works  were  more  reverenced  than  in  any 
other  country.  *Too  late  !  too  kite!'  cried 
Beethoven,  making  the  pantomime  of  playing 
on  the  piano,  and  shaking  his  head  sadly. 
Then  he  seized  on  Weber's  arm,  and  dragged 
him  away  to  the  Sauerhof,  where  he  was  wont 
to  dine.  'Here,'  wrote  Weber  afterwards, 
*we  dined  together  in  the  happiest  mood. 
The  rough  repulsive  man  paid  me  as  mndi 
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attention  as  if  I  were  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
making  court,  and  served  me  at  table  with 
the  most  delicate  care.  How  proud  I  felt  to 
receiye  all  this  kindness  and  affectionate  re- 
gard from  the  great  master  spirit  I  The  day 
will  remain  forever  impressed  on  my  mind, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  all  who  were  present.' 
At  table  Beethoven  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  *  Euryanthe/  which  "Weber 
strove  to  avoid.  '  How  is  the  book  ?'  he  ask- 
ed. Weber  hastened  to  reply,  *  Full  of  good 
situations.'  But  Beethoven  had  caught  sight 
of  Haslin^er's  shake  of  the  head,  and  burst 
out  laughmg :  /  Ah !  the  old  story ! '  he  shout- 
ed ;  *  these  German  authors  never  know  how 
to  concoct  a  good  opera  book.'  *But  how 
about "  Fidelio  V '  rejoinjed  Weber.  '  Oh  I  that 
was  derived  from  the  French,'  said  Beethoven ; 

*  and  was  translated  into  German  out  of  the 
Italian;'  And  so  the  two  great  composers 
communed  together.  And  the  others  sat  by, 
and  saw  these  two  heads  so  closely  bent  to- 
gether— from  the  one  of  which  had  sprung 

*  Eroica,'  the  *  C  minor  Symphony,'  and  the 

*  Fidelio' — from  the  other  the  '  Freischutz,' 
*Leier  und  Schwert,'  and  *Preciosa'  —  arid 
thought  how  many  treasures  of  the  beautiful 
might  still  be  there,  and  compared  Weber's 
long,  narrow,  scantily-covered  head,  and  re- 
fined spiritual,  tender  face,  with  the  mighty 
lion-like  facial  mass  of  Beethoven,  over  which 
rose  a  very  forest  of  hair,  and  reflected  how 
the  widely-contrasting  genius  of  the  two  was 
so  wondrously  mirrored  in  each  man,  al- 
though both  glowed  with  the  same  artistic 
fire,  and  both  had  the  halo  of  immortality 
upon  their  brows.  But  the  time  came  for 
departure.  Again  and  again  Beethoven  em- 
braced Weber,  as  though  he  could  not  part 
with  him.  It  was  long  before  he  would  relin- 
quish Weber's  long  thin  delicate  hand  from 
the  grasp  of  his  bulky  fist.  *  Success  to  your 
new  opera  I  If  I  can  I  will  come  on  your 
first  night,'  he  cried  ;  and  so  they  parted. 
Weber  returned  to  Vienna  deeply  moved." 
(Vol.  iL,  pp.  823-6.) 

Unfortunately,  envious  mischief-mak- 
ers and  tattlers  succeeded  in  sundering 
Beethoven  and  Weber ;  but  no  evil 
tongues  could  destroy  the  admiration 
each  felt  for  the  genius  of  the  other. 
With  Meyerbeer,  although  the  cold  and 
undemonstrative  nature  of  the  Northern 
German  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
warm-hearted  fervor  of  his  brother  com- 
poser, Weber  maintained  a  steady  friend- 
ship, unimpaired  by  the  severance  of 
long  years.  With  Mendelssohn,  then 
only  a  lively  boy,  Weber  had  but  little 
intercourse ;  but  he  knew  and  loved  tbo 
lad,  who  in  return  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
the  time  with  respect  and  admiratioi). 


An  interesting  anecdote  of  the  gifted 
youth  is  given  in  M.  de  Weber's  work. 
Weber  was  at  Berlin ;  and  the  first 
representation  of  "  Der  Freischutz  "  was 

drawing  nigh : 

• 

**  One  day,  after  rehearsal,  Weber  was 
strolling  with  Benedict  *  Unter  den  Linden,' 
when  a  bright,  charming  boy,  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  sprang  to  greet  them, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  fluttering  locks. 
'  Felix  Mendelssohn  I'  exclaimed  Weber, 
pressing  his  hand  warmly.  The  boy  stroll- 
ed on  with  them ;  and,  when  they  parted, 
carried  off  Benedict  to  his  home,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  his  mother,  with  the  words: 
'  Mother,  here  is  Benedict,  Weber's  pupil ; 
he  can  play  us  something  out  of  the  new 
opera.'  And  so  Benedict  had  to  sit  down  to 
the  piano,  and  sketch  out  all  his  memory 
would  permit  him  of  *Der  Freischutz.'  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  boy  played  him,  in 
return,  all  he  had  heard,  and  explained  all 
the  instrumental  effects,  with  almost  unfailing 
correctness,  as  if  he  had  invented  them  him- 
self." (Vol.  iL,  pp.  218,  219.) 

Weber's  highly  sensitive  nature,  pain- 
ful as  it  became  in  many  of  his  social  re- 
lations, exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  genius.     Although,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  preeminently  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty of  shutting  out  the  impressions  of 
the  world  without  when  engaged  in  op- 
eratic composition,  and  creating  for  him- 
self an  inner  world  of  his  own — an  imag- 
inary stage,  in  fact,  animated  by  imagi- 
nary characters,  who  moved  in  obedience 
to  his  fancy,  imaginary  scenery,  an  imag- 
inary orchestra,  every  strain  of  which 
he  heard,  and  an  imaginary  public,  to 
whose  judgment  he  endeavored  impar- 
tially to  listen — yet,  on  the  other,  there 
was  perhaps  never  a  composer  so  im- 
pressionable to  the  events  passing  around 
'him,  to  the  social  conditions  of  his  times, 
and  even  to  animate  or  inanimate  exter- 
nal objects,  or  who  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed their  influence  into  his  artistic 
nature.   Thus,  the  political  events  of  the 
day  exercised  a  reactionary  influence  on 
his  art  by  inspiring  him  with  a  horror 
for  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  by 
animating  his  genius,  during  all  the  tri- 
umphant stir  of  the  festivities  at  Berlin 
consequent  on  the  War  of  Liberation,  to 
those  songs  of  freedom,  as  they  were 
called,  which  stirred  all  German  hearts, 
and  reflected  back  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism that  for  the  time  became  the  very 
essence  of  the  composer's  genias,  al- 
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thoDgh  it  never  influenced  the  ordinary 
actions  of  his  life.  Thus,  too,  the  ideas 
of  progress  which  had  been  stirred  up 
by  the  "French  Revolution,  the  rejection 
of  old  worn  -  out  forms  bjr  renovated 
minds,  the  desire  of  emancipation  from 
pedantic  oppression,  all  the  fermentation 
of  a  new  world  reacted  powerfully  up- 
on the  cultivation  of  the  artist's  genius, 
and  the  attempts  at  social  change  around 
him  were  constantly  conveying  impres- 
sions which  when  embodied  in  musical 
forms,  in  turn  exercised  their  own  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time.  Then,  again,  his  inspirations  were 
constantly  derived,  after  a  singular,  and, 
to  laymen,  a  wholly  incomprehensible 
fashion,  from  the  outward  objects  around 
him.  Of  this  latter  strange  source  of 
musical  inspiration,  M.  de  Weber,  the 
son,  gives  an  interesting  account : 

"  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  always 
composing.  The  world  appeared  to  him  a 
world  of  tones.  Color,  form,  space,  time 
were  transformed,  by  a  mysterious  process  of 
his  inward  man,  into  sounds.  Out  of  the 
strangest  and  most  unharmonious  noises  his 
ear  sucked  in  the  most  original  and  striking 
effects.  Strange  to  say,  lines  and  forms  seem 
to  have  called  forth  melodies  within  him,  as 
sounds  gave  rise  to  harmonies.  His  musical 
ideas,  he  was  wont  to  say,  came  thickest  up- 
on him  when  the  sight  of  outward  objects 
was  accompanied  by  the  rolling  of  carriage 
wheels.  Landscapes  were  s3rmphonies  to  his 
ears;  and  melodies  sprang  up  from  every  rise 
or  fall  of  the  road,  from  eveiy  trembling 
brook,  from  every  waving  field  of  com ;  while 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  supplied  the  richest 
harmonies.  Thus,  certain  drives  or  walks 
were  involuntarily  mixed  up  in  his  mind 
with  such  or  such  musical  ideas.  Whenever 
any  spot  recurred  to  his  memory,  it  was  com- 
bined with  the  recollection  of  the  melody  it 
had  inspired.  But,  happy  as  might  be  the 
ideas  thus  elicited  by  outward  objects,  Weber 
was  slow  to  write  them  down.  Experience 
had  taught  him  that  such  musical  inspirations 
might,  like  poetical  improvisations,  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  brilliant  and  startling  ef- 
fect, yet  fall  upon  the  paper  dead  and  cold 
like  shooting  stars.  Weber,  however,  was  no 
lavish  spendthrift  of  his  ideas.  Portions  of 
these  fleeting  musical  apparitions,  to  which 
he  assigned  no  greater  value,  and  which  he 
considered  unworthy  of  being  stored  up,  he 
would  reproduce  in  his  inimitable  improvisa- 
tions on  the  piano  ;  and,  as  he  played,  he 
would  unroll  before  his  mind^s  eye  the  land- 
scape panorama  whence  the  musical  thoughts 
had  sprung. 

**  But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  at  the  same 


time,  that  the  nature  of  the  outward  objects 
always  elicited  analogous  feelings.  Sublime 
mountain  scenery,  by  some  strange  chain  of 
thought,  or  perhaps  contrasting  feeling,  might 
give  birth  to  a  droll  capriodo— a  joyous  sun- 
rise to  a  melancholy  adagio  —  a  grotesque 
object  to  a  ^ve  motivo.  Afl^r  this  fashion, 
the  *  Laughmg  Chorus  *  of  the  first  act  of  *  Der 
Freischutz  *  owed  its  origin  to  the  impression 
made  on  the  composer  by  the  intolerably 
false  intoning  of  the  responses  of  a  litany  by 
some  old  women,  during  a  sleepy  afternoon 
service  in  the  Pillnibs  chapeL  The  music  of 
the  Wolfs  Glen  was  conceived  one  morning 
as  he  drove  to  Pillnitz  in  a  heavy  fog,  the 
changeful  masses  of  which  swept  in  mi^titu- 
dinous  forms  around  his  carriage.  The  mag- 
nificent march  in  *  Oberon,'  it  may  here  be 
related,  also  owed  its  existaice  to  a  still  more 
singular  apparition.  Weber  was  accustomed, 
when  performances  took  place  at  the  *Lin- 
kesches  Bad,'  to  walk  out  after  dinner  and 
take  his  coffee  there  in  the  garden  by  the 
Elbe.  One  day  a  heavy  rain  had  come  on 
during  the  walk,  to  the  capellmeister's  infinite 
disgust.  He  was  unusually  silent  and  morose. 
When  he  reached  the  garden,  all  the  guests 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  rain,  and  the 
waiters  had  heaped  the  chairs  and  tables  one 
upon  another,  with  their  legs  sprawling  in  the 
air.  The  capellmeister  stw>d  for  a  time,  with 
his  hands  folded  behind  him,  gazing  at  the 
grotesque  grouping  of  these  distracted  looking 
objects.  AH  on  a  sudden  he  called  to  young 
Roth,  the  clarionet  player,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  walk.  'Look  there!'  he 
said ;  *does  not  that  look  exactly  like  *  Ig^t 
triumphal  march  ?  Donnerwetter  !  What 
chords  there  are  for  the  trumpets  I  I  can  use 
that  I  I  can  use  that!'  He  had  just  then 
been  asked  to  compose  a  march  for  Gehe's 
tragedy  of  ^  Henry  the  Fourth.'  Immediately 
on  reaching  home,  after  the  theatre,  Webor 
wrote  down  his  singular  inspiration,  at  first 
only  for  brass  instruments.  It  was  afterwards 
turned  to  account,  and  arranged  for  the  or« 
chestra  in  *  Oberon.' "    (VoL  iL,  pp.  81-4) 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  contradictory 
workings  of  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within,  in  Weber's  musical  crea- 
tions, there  was  a  harmony  in  his  pro- 
ductions, a  thorough  and  intimate  indi- 
viduality, which  never  can  be  mistaken. 
He  was  himself  in  all  he  prodao  jd ;  and 
in  this  respect,  Weber  the  boy  may  be 
found  to  have  been  throughoat  the  fath- 
er of  Weber  the  man.*  Sat  there  was 
one  of  the  characteristica  of  his  nature, 
not  derived  from  without,  the  inflaenoe 
of  which  was  far  more  powerful  than  ail : 
this  was  his  spirit  of  order,  which,  con- 
spicuous in  the  management  of  hb  af- 
fairs in  daily  life,  was  more  Gonspicaoua 
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still  in  the  direction  of  his  genins.  Its 
assistance  in  the  exercise  of  his  greatest 
faculties,  its  use  injnaturing  his  powers, 
were  constantly  apparent.  It  was  this 
innate  quality,  probably,  which  led,  by 
constant  application,  to  his  possessjon  of 
a  singular  faculty,  not  known  to  be  en- 
joyed, to  so  great  a  degree,  at  all  events, 
by  any  other  composer.  All  Weber's 
compositions,  in  his  maturer  years,  were 
carried  in  his  brain.  Not  only  were 
ideas  conceived,  and.  melodies  inspired 
to  be  treasured  up  by  an  almost  marvel- 
lous power  of  memory  in  his  mind,  but 
harmonies  were  wrought  out,  and  all  in- 
strumental effects,  even  to  the  most  del- 
icate shadings  of  accompaniment,  were 
arranged  on  imaginary  scores  of  mental 
music  paper,  so  as  to  be  written  down, 
when  fully  complete,  with  a  perfection  ^ 
which  required  no  subsequent  alteration, 
and  in  a  neat  hand  which  rivalled  the 
most  exquisite  copper  plate. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  Weber's 
wonderful  faculty  of  memory  his  son  has 
recorded   a  remarkable  incident   which 
occurred  when  he    was   exercising  his  ; 
functions  as  Capellmeister  in  the  Dres-  ^ 
den  theatre. 

*•  One  night  the  *  Zauberflote'  was  to  be 
given.  The  performance  was  about  to  begin, 
when  it  was  found  that,  by  some  mistake, 
the  conductor's  score  was  not  upon  his  desk. 
The  musicians  were  all  in  a  state  of  terror. 
The  court  might  enter  at  any  moment ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
punctual  Friedrich  August,  it  would  have 
been  an  unpardonable  transgression,  had  not 
the  opera  commenced  at  the  very  moment. 
This  terror  reached  the  public.  Caroline  saw 
the  empty  desk,  and  trembled  in  her  seat 
Weber  entered  the  orchestra,  was  made  aware 
of  the  terrible  disaster,  but  smiled  on  the  band 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  quietly  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  the  missing  score.  The  court 
entered — the  desk  was  still  empty  —  Weber 
gave  a  glance  at  his  pale  frightened  wife  to 
reassure  her,  raised  his  baton,  and  conducted 
the  whole  first  act  of  the  opera  —  with  his 
usual  fire  and  without  a  fault  —  out  of  his 
head ;  amusing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  by 
pretending  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  score 
in  pantomimic  action,  at  the  due  places. 
Mozart^s  opera  had  grown  to  be  a  portion  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  fact  was 
known  ;  and  from  many  members  of  the 
royal  family  Weber  received  the  most  flat- 
tering acknowledgments  of  this  wonderful 
proof  of  his  heart's  memory."  (Vol.  iL,  pp. 
104,  195.) 

For  his  geniality  and  joyousness  of 


disposition  Weber  was  eminently  conspic- 
uous during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ; 
he  was  even  celebrated  for  the  incessant 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor  which  sparkled 
in  his  conversation  ;  and,  although  sadly 
changed  in  temper  when  his  fatal  illness 
was  perpetually  tormenting  his  body, 
and  rendering  his  mind,  naturally  prone 
to  exaggerated  susceptibilities,  more  as- 
sailable by  the  annoyances  and  mortifi- 
cations continually  heaped  upon  him,  his 
kindheartedness,  affectionate  disposition, 
and  placability,  when  one  kind  word  was 
addressed  him  by  an  enemy,  remained 
with  him  to  the  last.  In  earlier  years, 
and  even  at  intervals  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  was  as  childlike  in  manner 
and  fancy  as  was  Mozart — as  even  Han- 
del was  at  times  in  spite  of  his  irritable 
and  passionate  temptr  —  as  Beethoven 
could  be  when  the  dark  cloud  was  swept 
away  by  some  unusual  genial  current  of 
thought  —  as  Mendelssohn  always  was. 
Latterly  a  love  of  gain,  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  which  had  been  so  remarkable 
in  the  youth  and  the  man  when  strug- 
gling against  penury  and  precarious  for- 
tune, became  a  strong  feature  in  his 
character.  For  this  last  weakness  the 
great  artist  is  touchingly  excused  by  his 
son.  This  abnormal  state  of  mind,  urges 
M.  de  Weber,  was  only  superinduced 
by  the  strong  and  natural  desire  of  the 
husband  and  father  to  provide  as  boun- 
tifully as  possible  for  his  family,  when 
he  felt  that  the  hand  of  death  was  surely 
on  him. 

M.  de  Weber  ascribes  the  indifference 
and  the  slights  which  so  frequently  fell 
to  the  artist's  share  in  the  world  to  his 
father's  mean  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance; it  is  a  point  which  he  presses 
frequently  on  his  reader,  more  especially 
when  writing  of  the  want  of  all  regard 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. No  doubt  there  was  nothing 
imposing  in  the  small,  narrow -shoul- 
dered, thin,  spare  frame,  with  a  limping 
gait  occasioned  by  some  early  injury. 
The  composer  himself  was  accustomed 
to  turn  his  own  appearance  into  ridicule 
when  he  put  on  the  hideous  uniform  of 
Saxon  court  etiquette,  and  to  declare 
that  he  was  fit  onl^  for  a  wax-figure 
show.  But  he  certainly  must  have  de- 
rived some  great  charm  of  manner  and 
expression  from  nature.  He  was  evi- 
dently regarded  in  early  life  with  more 
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than  complacency  by  the  softer  sex.  He 
had  a  fine  expressive  head,  although  too 
large  and  too  long  to  be  in  proportion 
with  his  slight  stature,  and  somewhat 
encumbered  by  too  marked  and  power- 
ful a  nose ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  deep 
meaning,  by  turns  benevolent,  animated 
and  flashing,  even  through  the  disfigure- 
ment of  his  spectacles  ;  his  smile  had  the 
power  of  winning  all  hearts.  When  he 
appeared  in  England,  it  is  true,  long  and 
wearing  illness  had  bowed  his  form  and 
crushed  his  genial  spirit.  But  it  is  to 
his  morbid  susceptibility,  mixed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  shyness  and  reserve, 
rather  than  to  his  frail  uncomely  form, 
that  his  want  of  success  in  society  must 
be  attributed.  A  man  of  greater  vigor 
of  character  and  intellect  would  have 
found  in  the  incoticeivable  popularity 
which  some  of  his  works  enjoyed  at  the 
time  among  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
England,  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
imaginary  slights  which  may  have  afflict- 
ed him  in  May-Fair. 

With  such  elements  of  romance  as 
those  which  the  life  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  affords,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  his  biographer,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts not  to  be  "  zu  novellistisch,"  to 
prevent  the  interest  of  his  book  from 
being  in  a  great  measure  that  produced 
by  a  work  of  fiction,  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  for  an  Eng- 
lish translation  and  reconstruction  of 
these  volumes,  which  are  i^  more  re- 
spects than  one  an  improvement  on  the 
original. 


Cornliill  Magazine. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Intelligent  foreigners  have  observed 
of  us  as  a  nation  that  though  we  fail  to 
carry  out  our  precautionary  and  reme- 
dial measures  with  that  admirable  and 
timely  precision  which  is  so  easy  to  a 
despotic  government,  we  attempt  a 
greater  number  of  things,  and  that  if 
we  accomplish  them  less  perfectly,  we 
do,  in  a  fashion,  educate  ourselves  in 
the  process.  When  our  education  is 
complete,  we  shall,  of  course,  undertake 
more  feats,  and  perform  them  better, 
than  any  other  people.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  how  we 
have  dealt  with  the  Cattle  Plague  which 


now  devastates  our  land;  and  though 
we  have  not  any  cure  to  propose  which 
is  the  result  of  our  actual  experience,  it 
may  yet  be  that  by  a  careful  summary 
of  all  the  views  wl^ich  have  been  unfold- 
ed, and  nil  the  propositions  that  have 
been  ventilated,  by  pushing  them  to 
their  logical  conclusions,  and,  making 
that  which  all  sermon- writers  know  as 
the  "third  head,  or  practical  applica- 
tion," something  definite  and  useful  may 
be  evolved,  if  not  for  the  animals,  at  least 
for  ourselves.  Of  remedies  so  called 
there  have  been  scores  announced  and 
sold  ;  but  of  those  absolutely  efficacious, 
so  far  as  is  known,  not  one.  Inoculation 
— the  only  thing  which,  short  of  death, 
was  recommended  by  old  Australian 
cattleholders — has  been  very  little  tried 
here,  probably  because  those  who  ad- 
vised it  admitted  that  "  it  caused  the 
tail  to  swell  enormously ; "  and  as  we 
all  made  up  our  minds,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  every  beast  attacked  must 
die,  we  were  desirous  not  needlessly  to 
disfigure  him,  lest  inspectors  might 
challenge  the  carcase,  and  people  refnse 
to  buy  and  eat  of  it.  The  few  large  own- 
ers of  the  high-bred  short  horns  (al- 
most priceless  in  value)  divided  their 
herds  into  small  lots,  which  were  domi- 
ciled in  different  sheds  far  from  the  high 
roads.  Each  lot  had  its  separate  herds- 
man, whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  animals,  and  on  no  # 
account  to  approach  the  others,  or  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  fiu'm,  or  to 
hold  intercourse  with  other  herdsmeD, 
cattle-dealers,  or  drovers.  Any  stock 
sold,  as  sheep,  pigs,  eta,  were  invariably 
driven  into  the  public  road  before  chang- 
ing hands ;  and  no  animals  of  any  kind 
were  bought  or  allowed  to  be  domiciled 
in  the  farm,  whether  from  infected  dis- 
tricts or  not.  So  far  these  expedients 
seem  to  have  answered  perfecuv  weU. 
The  small  farmers  and  oowkeepers 
daubed  the  noses  of  their  beasts  with 
tar,  and  hung  around  their  necks  little 
bags  of  camphor  or  strings  of  onions, 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  would  act 
more  as  a  species  of  charm  than  accord- 
ing to  any  rational*  theory.  In  a  ^n- 
eral  way,  these  men  attempted  htile 
more ;  and  havmg  done  this,  tney  awut- 
ed  the  result,  some  with  confidence, 
some  with  fear.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  they  were  heavy  auffiurers. 
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When  the  disease  once  commenced  it 
quickly  emptied  the  sheds  and  fields, 
and  a  week  was  often  sufficient  to  turn 
a  prosperous  cowkeeper  into  a  ruined 
man.  When  the  cows  were  visibly  af- 
fected some  gave  them  salt,  others  chalyb- 
eate waters  and  quiniue ;  some  admin- 
istered opium  and  castor-oil,  others  tur- 
pentine and  gin  ;  some  sulphur  and 
whiskey,  others  mineral  acids  and  cre- 
osote ;  some  rubbed  them  and  gave  them 
ginger,  others  fomenXed  them  and  gave 
them  globules ;  some  kept  them  warm, 
some  kept  them  cold ;  but  all  was  wild- 
ness,  terror,  and  confusion,  or  blind  con- 
fidence and  final  dismay.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  on  any  recognized 
principle  of  medical  practice.  Miss  Bur- 
dett  Coutts  loved  her  flock  not  wisely, 
but  ^00  well ;  for  so  much  whiskey  was 
administered  that  several  died,  not  of 
the  disease,  but  of  delirium  tremens. 
Teetotal  papers  have  not  yet  1  bought  fit 
to  improve  that  occasion  ;  and  we  make 
the  Alliance  company  a  present  of  the 
suggestion,  and  invite  them  to  supply 
the  omission.  The  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive seems  to  have  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, confined  to  three  measures.  The 
Privy  Council  was  summoned  to  delib- 
erate, a  Royal  Commission  was  called 
into  existence,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  ordered  to  compose  a 
prayer.  The  results  of  the  cogitations 
of  the  Lords  in  Council  were  communi- 
cated to  the  expectant  world  by  Mr. 
Helps.  These  compiised  a  list  of  weary- 
ful  and  onerous  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served towards  the  living,  and  of  more 
innumerable  and  mournful  duties  to  be 
performed  in  connection  with  the  funeral 
obsequies,  which  no  one  has  yet,  so  far 
as  ordinary  observation  extends,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  in  their  integrity. 
As  for  the  animals  actually  afiected, 
those  in  the  first  report  my  Lords  doomed 
at  once — for  them  there  was  no  hope ; 
all  endeavors  were  to  be  directed  to  one 
final  deed,  that  is,to  knock  the  creature  on 
the  head.  Smite  hip  and  thigh,  slay  and 
spare  not,  was  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  practice  of  the  inspect- 
ors and  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  first 
panic  of  the  plague.  Another  notable 
suggestion  was  that  all  persons  attend- 
ing diseased  cattle  should  wear  a  safety 
dre^.  It  is  not  needful  to  describe  this 
dress  as  elaborately  as  Mr.  Helps  was 
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compelled  to  do ;  it  will  be  suffident  to 
say  that  the  man  so  equipped  would  in 
all  essential  particulars,  and  certainly  in 
appearance,  resemble  the  diver  at  the 
Polytechnic.  He  was  not  to  see  or  tend 
healthy  beasts,  nor  to  wander  about  the 
roads,  nor  to  touch  or  associate  with  his 
own  kind  until  he  had  got  out  of  his 
safety  dress,  immersed  it  in  disinfectant 
fluid,  and  treated  his  own  head,  eyes, 
ears,  and  such  parts  of  his  person  as  had 
been  necessarily  exposed,  in  the  same 
severe  manner ;  and  as  the  dress  was  to 
be  worn  over  the  usual  clothes,  the  lat- 
ter were  likewise  to  be  taken  off  and 
fumigated.  It  is  always  well  to  econo- 
mize trouble,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
last  precaution  might  well  have  been 
obviated  by  the  simple  plan  of  the  man 
getting  in  and  out  of  his  safety  clothes  in 
the  dress  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided him.  Some  people  thought  that 
by  smearing  the  skm  well  with  oil,  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation  would  be  in  a 
great  degree  checked,  and  infection  thus 
prevented;  but  it  is  clearly  better  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  natural  law 
than  to  provide  against  its  operation. 
Man  is  an  absorbing  and  exhaling  ani- 
mal ;  and  by  this  perpetual  soaking  and 
saturation  it  was  perhaps  intended  by 
the  authorities  that  he  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  living  and  moving  disin- 
fectant, giving  off  fumes  of  chlorine  gas 
in  all  directions ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  high- 
ly-charged vessel,  or  "head-centre"  of 
health. 

The  funeral  rites  were  too  numerous 
to  detail.  The  animals  were  to  be  bur- 
ied where  they  died,  and  in  quick-lime^ 
with  all  their  belongings,  except  the 
horns  and  hoofs.  This  was  misplaced 
leniency,  for  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail 
are  things  well  known  to  be  typical  and 
suggestive  of  the  embodiment  of  evil,, 
and  therefore  ought,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  have  been  buried  away  out  of 
sight.  The  droppings  of  the  unfortunate 
deceased  were  ordered  to  be  carefully 
interred  where  they  were  dropped,  alone^ 
with  the  piece  of  turf  which  they  had 
defiled,  by  means  of  an  instrument  which^ 
as  described,  would  be  a  kind  of  cross 
betwe^i  a  "spud"  and  a  long  gravy- 
spo6n.  When  this  had  been  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  done  in  every  field, 
such  grass  as  was  bold  and  ill-advised  to 
grow  thereon,  was  to  be  formally  burned. 
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The  qnicbest  plan  wonld  have  been,  no 
doabt,  to  have  sown  the  accursed  spot 
with  salt ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one.  These  recommendations 
were  eventually  greatly  modified,  and 
indeed  were  never  carried  out  with  any 
kind  of  accuracy  or  unanimity.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  been  a  singular,  and 
yet  a  suggestive  spectacle,  to  see  the 
landscape  dotted  over  and  our  fair  fields 
perambulated  by  the  sombre  and  care- 
worn figures  of  the  men  who,  clad  in 
their  safety  dress,  and  spud  or  spoon  in 
hand,  would  patiently  pursue  their  odor- 
iferous and  endless  task.  There  was  a 
cry  at  one  time,  that  horses,  chickens, 
pigs,  and  sheep  were  liable  to  the  dis- 
order, but  this  .gradually  died  out.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  sheep 
imbibe  and  carry  about  the  infection  in 
their  wt)ol ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  all 
dogs  should  be  tied  up  lest  they  should 
become  mediums  of  contagion.  This 
would  have  rendered  necessary  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  the  staff  of  shepherds 
and  drovers,  since,  as  is  well  known,  a 
man  and  his  dog  can  collect  and  drive 
more  sheep  than  twenty  men  without  a 
dog.  A  flock  of  sheep  driven  by  a  score 
of  men  disguised  in  the  safety  dress, 
would  have  been  something  to  see,  be- 
sides looking  like  being  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  Sheep  are  notoriously  stupid 
creatures,  but  a  little  child  was  not  long 
since  terrified  to  death  by  the  sight  of  a 
surpliced  clergyman,  and  to  be  pursued 
by  such  drovers  might  drive  even  sheep 
into  insanity.  Another  idea  ventilated, 
was  to  bum  bonfires,  let  off  crackers  and 
fireworks,  and  make  much  smoke;  it 
was  reported  that  by  these  means  the 
cholera  had  greatly  abated  at  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  etc.,  acting  chiefly,  it  was 
supposed,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  the 
survivors ;  and  assuming  that  the  chol- 
era and  the  rinderpest  are  alike  judg- 
ments, what  would  remove  one  would 
remove  the  other.  This  was  a  bold 
adoption  of  psychological  therapeutics, 
and  as  such  might  well  be  commended 
for  its  ingchuity.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  agriculturists,  by  the  force 
of  association,  not  only  acquire  the  bo- 
vine gaze,  but  contract  the  bovine  cast 
of  thought ;  therefore  each  man  would 
be  competent  to  invent  diversions  for 
his  own  beasts.    If  any  should  be  at  | 


fault,  or  visibly  incompetent  to  his  task, 
the  philanthropists  who  improvise  recre- 
ation for  the  "  pet  lambs  "  of  the  Home 
Ofiice  ought  to  be  made  to  assist  him. 
What  has  been  found  to  amuse  the 
minds  of  the  goats,  could  hardly  fail  to 
afford  salutary  distraction  to  the  aheep. 
Up  to  this  point  no  cures  had  been 
effected,  hardly  any  even  attempted ; 
there  was  indiscriminate  slaughter  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  was  computed  that  more 
were  killed  by  order  ot  the  inspectors 
than  really  perished  of  actual  plague, 
the  deaths  from  lung-disease  being  often 
mistaken  for  the  other.  Owing  to  con- 
flicting c.ircumstaupes,  the  Archbishop 
had  not  yet  composed  his  prayer,  and 
many  people  called  loudly  for  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  to  be  appointed. 
One  writer  expressed  himself  m  th«  pa- 
pers as  follows:  ^^Like  the  potato  ois- 
ease,  no  satisfactory  reason,  humanly 
speaking,  has  been  assigned  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  calamity.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  referred  to  a  higher  power, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  severe  visit- 
ation from  God."  There  was  about  this 
view  one  merit,  that  while  we  were  aQ 
free  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Divine  judg- 
ment, we  were  all  equally  free  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  person  or  thing0  who  had 
caused  it ;  and  equall^r  sure  to  ascribe  it 
to  those  most  obnoxious  to  ourselves. 
Thus  one  man  imputed  it  to  slavery,  an- 
other to  the  consumption  of  ardent  spir- 
its, a  third  to  sabbath-breaking,  a  fourth 
to  free-trade,  a  fifth  to  our  persecution 
of  the  Pope,  a  sixth  to  our  flirtation 
with  the  l^ame.  Orangeism,  Fenianism, 
John  Bright,  Maynooth,  and  Earl  Rus- 
sell— all  have  had  their  turn,  while  the 
more  orthodox  of  the  bishops  detected 
in  it  the  just  punishment  of  the  nation 
which  produced  Colenso,  and  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  reused  to  excom- 
municate him.  Another  writer  owned 
that  to  appoint  a  fast  and  day  of  famnili- 
ation  might  be  in  the  abstract,  and  per 
sSy  highly  desirable,  only  he  was  **«fraid 
that  it  might  be  seized  upon  as  a  kind 
of  holiday,  and  thus  become  to  very 
many  an  occasion  for  sin.''  By  this  time 
not  one,  but  many  days  of  rasting  and 
humiliation  had  come  to  be  inevitable, 
at  least  for  the  poor ;  the  holding  of 
cattle-markets  was  in  various  parts  pro- 
hibited by  the  authorities  (though,  un- 
fortunately this  was  not  aone  nnani- 
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mously),  the  slaughter  was  immense 
both  of  sound  and  unsound  beasts ;  and, 
to  be  candid,  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  has  been  eaten  than 
people  are  at  all  aware  of.*  There  was 
in  many  places  quite  a  glut  of  beef  in  the 
market,  but  though  the  wholesale  price 
was  the  same  or  lower  than  in  1864,  the 
butchers  with  cynical  shamelessness  con- 
tinued to  raise  their  demands  to  starva- 
tion point. 

At  length  the  prayer  of  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  was  published.  Suggestions, 
advice,  and  commentaries  respecting  it 
had  been  already  largely  poured  forth  on 
the  subject :  some  had  predicted  for  it 
all  sorts  of  one-sidedness  and  defect's, 
others  had  questioned  the  lawfulness  of 
it;  but  the  final  unkindness  was  dealt  by 
those  who  undertook  to  describe  the 
painful  difficulties  and  protracted  labors 
which  attended  its  birth,  the  ruthless 
cruelties  of  the  surgeons  accoucheurs^ 
the  rough  dandling  of  the  nurses,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  august  and  reverent 
parent,  condemned  to  stand  in  the  back- 
ground and  behold  in  silent  agony  the 
mutilation  of  his  offspring.  Foreigners 
learned  not  without  a  certain  compassion 
that  one  Archbishop  is  first  ordered  by 
the  Queen  to  prepare  a  prayer  on  a 
given  subject ;  this  done,  he  is  required 
to  submit  it  for  approval  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council :  these  gentlemen, 
we  are  told,  commonly  make  some  alter- 
ation in  it,  sufficient  at  least  to  maintain 
their  right  to  alter  what  they  please.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  many  years  ago,  anxious  to 
re&ssure  the  minds  of  those  who  feared 
'*'such  Puseyite  nonsense  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,"  remarked  that 
"  no  one  who  had  ever  been  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  and  seen 
the  Archbishop  stand  waiting  while  the 
lay  members  of  the  Council  were  read- 
ing and  altering  his  prayer,  would  ever 
again  talk  about  thaL^^  The  prayer, 
after  being  duly  operated  on,  is  sent  as 
it  were  bleeding  from  all  its  wounds  to 
the  Queen's  printer,  and  is  thence  dis- 
patched to  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are 
ordered  to  read  it  aloud  in  their  respec- 


•One  benevolent  man  did  indeed  transform 
hime^f  into  a  corpus  vUe,  and  voluntarily  con- 
sumed diseased  meat,  without  any  evil  effects,  it 
is  stated. 


tive  churches — and  read  it  is  accordingly. 
Certainly  it  seems  at^rst  sight  strange 
that,  having  appointed  an  Archbishop, 
and  given  him  a  subject  for  prayer,  we 
yet  cannot  trust  him  to  compose  a  fitting 
form  without  correction ;  and  no  doubt 
there  are  those  who  deem  the  ungodly 
creatures  and  lax  theologians  to  be  found 
in  the  Privy  Council  wholly  unfit  either 
to  suggest  or  criticise  in  such  matters. 
But  as  yet  our  people  prefer  to  be  in 
bondage  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
bishops,  and  we  like,  though  indirectly, 
to  have  some  say  as  to  what  we  will 
pray  for  and  how  we  will  do  it* 

The  poor  farmers  caught  it  on  all 
hands.  In  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  for 
any  price  they  could  get,  they  consigned 
to  the  butcher  their  beasts,  fat  and  lean 
alike.  On  the  first  they  had  no  profit, 
and  on  the  last  a  considerable  loss ;  they 
paid  fees  to  magistrates'  clerks  and 
others  for  permits  to  travel,  to  the  in- 
spector who  first  inspected  their  cows 
and  then  condemned  them,  to  the  man 
who  killed  them,  and  to  the  fellow  who 
buried  them.  One  slaughterman  was 
said  to  have  realized  £600  in  three 
months.  The  members  of  the  Cattle 
Plague  Commission  sat  with  great  in- 
dustry on  what  people  irreverently  term- 
ed addled  eggs,  and  no  one  was  found 
to  admire  the  result  of  their  hatching. 
The  public  was  disappointed  to  observe 
that  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it, 
these  gentlemen  were  equally  divided, 
and  as  regarded  remedy  or  curative 
treatment,  they  did  not,  at  all  events  in 
their  first  report,  even  discuss  it.  The 
labors  of  the  commissioners  are  only  now 
beginning  to  acquire  their  real  value  in 
popular  estimation.  Unquestionably,  had 
their  somewhat  timid  recommendations 
been  at  once  carried  out,  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  things  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. On  one  point  they  were  very 
strenuous,  namely,  on  the  signal  injus- 
tice of  the  order  which  required  not  only 
that  beasts  dying  and  dead  should  be 
slaughtered  and  interred,  but  that  all 
which  were  attacked,  or  even  supposed 
to  be  attacked,  should  be,  without  any 
kind  of  compensation  to  the  farmer,  at 
once  knocked  on  the  head  by  inspectors, 
who,  newly  appointed,  and  burning  to 
distinguish  themselves,  had  often  very 
hazy  views  respecting  the  proper  symp- 
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toms  of  genuine  rinderpest.  That,  in 
the  first  instance,  doctHnaires  in  politi- 
cal economy  should  on  principle  object 
to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  such  of  his 
stock  as  perished  of  disease,  was  to  be 
expected  ;  their  theory  has  proved  itself 
to  be  an  expensive  and  short-sighted 
one,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  logical  and 
consistent.  But  when  men,  sufiering 
already  to  a  large  extent,  were  ordered 
to  sacrifice  their  property  solely  for  the 
public  good,  and  were  refused  liberty  to 
use  their  skill  in  the  endeavor  to  save 
the  remnant  of  their  stock,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which 
compensation  for  the  ceding  of  rights 
over  property  would  have  been  more 
wisely  and  justly  accorded.  Govern- 
ment did  indeed  accept  the  principle  as 
laid  down  by  the  commissioners,  but 
were  more  than  usually  unhappy  in  their 
application  of  it.  Like  an  Irishman  of 
all-work  who  darts  off  to  carry  out  the 
first  sentence  of  an  order  without  tarry- 
ing to  hear  the  conclusion,  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  were  active  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction  of  the  one 
intended,  and  hastened,  not  to  order 
compensation,  but  to  stay  the  slaughter, 
lest  compensation  should  become  inevi- 
table. And  thus  was  stamped  out,  not 
the  Plague,  but  the  chance  of  extinguish- 
ing it.  It  had  been  originally  ordered 
that  all  infected  animals  dying  or  slain 
were  to  be  interred  then  and  there  on 
the  spot,  and  thus  to  our  knowledge  it 
happened  that  out  of  six  cows  belonging 
to  one  man,  and  which  died  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  five  were  buried  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
district,  and  surrounded  by  houses,  yjirds, 
and  courts,  swarming  with  women  and 
children.  This  piece  of  hasty  legisla- 
tion had  to  be  annulled,  along  with  one 
or  two  other  impracticable  orders.  In 
several  towns  the  milkmen,  envious  of 
the  superior  opportunities  of  the  butcher, 
held  meetings  at  which  they  agreed  nem, 
con.  to  raise  the  price  of  milk,  and  simul- 
taneously to  diminish  the  size  of  their 
measures;  and  though  the  matter  was 
not  openly  discussed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  them  did,  in  their  own 
minds,  propose,  second,  and  carry  a  res- 
olution to  have  a  more  frequent  recourse 
in  future  to  that  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  cow  with  the  iron  tail." 
On  the  surface  the  oowkeepers  had  jus- 


tice on  their  side ;  but  it  was  of  a  kind 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  this  rea- 
son :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cow- 
keeper  whose  animals  caught  the  disease 
lost,  not  one  third  or  one  half  of  his 
stock,  but  every  head  that  be  possessed. 
His  trade  was  simply  gone,  and  he  had 
no  milk,  either  good  or  bad,  with  which 
to  supply  his  customers,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  increased 
price  of  the  commodity.  Those  who 
continued  to  supply  milk  were  generally 
those  whose  stock  had  altogether  es- 
caped infection.  It  was  they  who  reaped 
the  profits,  and  though  they  had  a  per- 
fect moral  and  legal  right  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  by  paying  the  extra  price 
exacted,  he  was  thereby  reimbursing 
the  "poor  men  who  had  lost  their  cat- 
tle." It  was  simply  a  mode  by  which 
those  who  had  been  exceptionally  for- 
tunate realized  in  solid  casn  the  benefit 
of  their  good  luck. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  prayer  was 
duly  said,  the  plague  was  not  stayed. 
"  We've  gotten  t'  cattle  pleague  and  it'8 
naw  use  a  praying  to  kep  it  fro*  oor 
shores ;  it  'ud  be  moor  likely  if  we  were 
to  pray  to  kep  it  oot  of  oor  parish,**  said 
one  despairing  rustic  to  another  after 
service  on  Sunday.  It  was  believed, 
and  there  is  much  reason  and  evidence 
to  support  the  assertion,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  were  themselves  the 
most  active  m  disseminating  the  disease; 
that  they  went  from  herd  to  herd  and 
farm  to  farm,  carrying  about  with  them 
in  their  clothes  and  on  their  persons  the 
infection  ;  that  they  adopted  little  or  do 
kind  of  precaution,  and  that  in  sonbe 
cases  the  horse  they  rode,  being  first 
tied  up  in  one  stable  and  then  another, 
was  a  fertile  source  of  infection  when- 
ever it  approached  sound  cattJe.  ^  If  I 
see  one  of  these  Government  chaps  on 
imy  farm  I'll  shoot  him  if  I  hang  for  it 
to-morrow,"  exclaimed  one  &rmer  in 
the  extremity  of  his  wrath  and  terror. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbese 
gentlemen,  besides  their  fixed  salaries, 
received  their  travelling  ezpenses,  and 
were  thereby  stimulated  into  onnatural 
activity ;  and  a  large  majority  imagined 
that  the  more  they  slew,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  ground  they  oroflaed,  the 
greater  their  merit  and  vigilance.  *  Per- 
haps if  we  had  in  the  first  inatapce  be- 
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sought  God  for  what  we  should  stand 
the  most  grievously  in  need  of  ultimate- 
ly, we  should  have  prayed  him  to  in- 
fuse— 

A  spirit  of  courage  into  the  Queen's 
Ministers,  so  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  behave  as  if  the  penaltv  for 
failure  would  be  the  loss  of  their  heads 
instead  of  the  loss  of  their  places ; 

A  spirit  of  unanimity  into  the  com- 
missioners, so  that  they  might  neither 
confound  the  dull  nor  anger  the  wise  by 
reason  of  the  opposite  nature  of  their 
suggestions ; 

A  spirit  of  decency  into  the  butchers, 
BO  that  they  might  resist  the  temptation 
for  turning  a  national  calamity  into  an 
occasion  for  wholesale  robbery  ; 

A  spirit  of  moderation  into  the  in- 
spectors, so  that  they  might  neither  in- 
fect nor  slay  more  than  should  be  nec- 
essary to  earn  their  salaries  and  extras ; 

And  lastly  to  send, 

A  spirit  of  patience  into  all  men  who 
should  be  required  to  have  dealings  with 
the  above-mentioned  persons  in  what- 
ever capacity. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  on  the 
Continent  dealt  with  the  scourge  in  a 
widely  different  manner,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  will  be  hereafler  alluded  to. 

Before  the  old  year  was  out  it  began 
to  be  rumored  that  the  rinderpest  was 
not  the  rinderpest  at  all,  but  malignant 
smallpox,  for  which  it  was  reasonable  to 
believe  that  vaccination  was  the  true  and 
specific  remedv.  Several  eminent  au- 
thorities were  mdined  to  adopt  this  the- 
ory, and  a  number  of  sanguine  spirits 
unhesitatingly  proclaimed  their  conver- 
sion. Mr.  Tollemache  magnanimously 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment,  and  there  was  a 
univefsal  rush  for  vaccine  matter,  which 
commodity  consequently  rose  to  a  pre- 
mium. Those  who  sought  it  went  from 
one  institution  to  another,  from  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Society  to  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  from  pillar  to  post,  from  one 
doctor  to  the  other,  with  small  success. 
The  very  hospital  authorities  declined  to 
furnish  vaccine  for  cattle,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  one  cow  properly  vaccinated 
would  afford  vaccine  matter  for  twenty 
other  operations  within  three  days.  A 
namber  of  unprincipled  scoundrels  im- 
mediately advertised  as  true  vaccine  an 
abominable  compound  of  irritant  drugs, 


which  when  introduced  into  the  system 
did  undoubtedly  produce  a  quite  useless 
eruption,  sufficient  only  to  add  to  the 
wretched  animal's  discomfort,  and  also 
to  destroy  faith  in  the  so-called  remedy. 
Meanwhile,  for  once,  English  people  be- 
gan to  wish  that  they  had  been  treated 
even  as  the  Irish  are ;  and  that  the  en- 
lightened despotism  which  then  forbade 
the  importation  of  cattle,  and  which,  had 
it  been  more  enlightened  still,  would 
have  forbidden  the  importation  of  Fe- 
nians likewise,  had  been  also  exercised 
with  regard  to  this  country.  In  vain 
the  leadmg  clubs  and  societies,  the  Cen- 
tral Farmers,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  the  Smithfield  Club,  besought  the 
Executive  for  measures,  not  only  imme- 
diate and  stringent,  but  which  should 
be  everywhere  alike  compulsory.  Alas ! 
not  even  from  the  Vatican  could  the  9ion 
possumus  be  uttered  with  a  more  plaint- 
ive obstinacy  than  from  the  English 
council-chamber.  With  a  singular  pu- 
sillanimity, Government  persisted  in  de- 
clining its  proper  responsibility,  and 
suffered  the  burden  of  authority  to  be 
taken  up  or  cast  off  at  will  by  those  on 
whom  it  ought  never  to  have  been  forced. 
The  powers  given  to  the  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions  as  regards  transit,  the  stop- 
page of  traffic,  etc.,  were  entirely  op- 
tional, and  no  sort  of  unanimity  in  action 
resulted.  In  some  places  fairs  and 
markets  were  prohibited,  in  others  not. 
The  incorporated  market  towns  were  in 
all  cases  a  law  unto  themselves;  and 
Leeds  market  was  continued  long  after 
all  surrounding  fairs  were  closed,  and 
became  naturally  a  head-centre  of  infec- 
tion. In  other  cases,  towns,  villages, 
and  even  farms,  being,  as  it  wjere,  border 
towns,  or  lying  within  two  quarter-ses- 
sions districts,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  subject  to  two  sets  of  conflicting 
regulations ;  and  a  man  might  start  with 
some  beasts,  furnished  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health  and  every  requisite  permit,  and 
within  a  couple  of  miles,  or  even  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  find  himself  where  he 
could  neither  drive  them  further  nor 
drive  them  back,  sell  them,  pasture 
them,  nor  slaughter  them.*  Cattle  might 


*  A  very  valuable  bull,  from  the  celebrated 
Warlaby  herd,  was  some  time  ago  dispatched 
into  Berwickshire ;  the  Catterick  station-master, 
however,  refused  to  book  it  further  than  New- 
castle, and  when  it  arrived  there,  another  set  of 
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be  driven  along  the  highroad  to  a  rail- 
way station,  but  not  to^ a  butcher's  shop, 
nor  from  one  farm  to  another ;  o^  and 
manure  might  be  carted  here,  but  not 
there ;  and  an  invisible  line  on  the  pub- 
lic road  was  the  boundary  on  one  side  of 
which  the  owner  might  drive  his  sheep 
at  pleasure,  on  the  other  he  would  be 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  entirely 
optional  with  the  railway  companies  to 
disinfect  their  cattle  trucks  or  other- 
wise ;  and  the  utter  fatuity  of  such  regu- 
lations as  Government  had  ventured  to 
put  forth  may  be  measured  by  this,  that 
whereas  a  respectable  farmer,  giving  his 
proper  address,  and  furnished  with  a 
license  for  his  own  district,  might  be 
summarily  stopped  as  soon  as  he  over- 
stepped his  boundary,  there  was,  up  to 
the  second  week  in  February,  nothing 
which  could  possibly  prevent  a  perfect 
Btrariger  from  driving  his  cattle  all  over 
the  country.  A  rural  policeman  might 
indeed  arrest  him,  but  it  would  be  at  his 
peril ;  he  might  also  ask  him  questions, 
equally  the  stranger  might  lawfully  re- 
fuse to  answer  them.  The  justices  were 
incessantly  occupied  in  making  new  or- 
ders without  repealing  the  old  ones, 
until  some  conviction*  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  two  were  in  conflict.  On  an 
average,  fresh  instructions  were  issued 
once  a  week.  The  clerks  to  the  magis- 
trates and  farmers  were  employed,  how 
vainly  they  best  know,  in  trying  to  un- 
derstand or  reconcile  them.     Drovers 


regulations  were  in  force,  and  a  new  certificate 
was  requisite.  The  North-Eastern  Company  de- 
clined to  convey  it  north,  unless  two  farmers  of 
substantial  position,  living  within  so  many  miles, 
could  certify  to  its  health.  The  farmers  were 
found,  but  another  hitch  occurred.  They  must 
have  known  the  creature  intimately  for  the  space 
of  twentv-eight  days,  and  the  bull  was,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  recent  acquaintance.  It 
was  equally  useless  to  send  for  some  of  its  old 
friends  at  Catterick,  since  they  did  not  live 
within  the  limits  laid  down.  The  railway  au- 
thorities besought  of  the  attendant  to  vacate  the 
horse-box,  and  take  his  bull  with  him ;  but  this 
request  was  sturdily  refused,  and  the  evil  dispo- 
sition of  Taurus  was  too  plainly  evident  for  any 
official  to  venture  to  evict  him  in  person.  So  for 
ten  days  the  animal  lived  in  the  horse-box  tri- 
umphantly, along  with  the  attendant  who  ad- 
ministered to  its  wants  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Company,  urged  probably  by  despair, 
agreed  to  convey  it  to  its  destination,  where,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  owner  refused  to  receive 
it,  on  account  of  its^long  detention  in  a  district 
notoriously  plague-stricken. 


were  brought  np  and  fined  in  nominal 
sums,  because  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  acted  in  an  ignorance  which  their 
best  efforts  could  not  dispel.  No  two 
sets  of  magistrates  issued  the  same  or- 
ders, no  two  inspectors  gave  the  same 
advice  ;  no  one  could  show  the  boundary 
lines ;  and,  in  general,  the  justices  could 
never  agree  as  to  what  their  own  orders 
meant,  or  how  they  were  to  be  carried 
out.  If  Government  had  tried  to  bring 
about  a  state  o^  thing^  in  which  conceal- 
ment of  disease,  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
every  kind  of  subterfuge,  should  appear 
to  the  stock-holder  as  his  only  chance  of 
self-preservation,  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated for  that  purpose  could  have  been 
devised  than  the  present  system. 

Before  January  was  out  it  was  clear 
the  theory  of  smallpox  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Several  of  the  vaccinated  calves 
and  heifers  which  Mr.  Tollemache  had 
caused  to  be  exposed  to  infection  had 
died  of  rinderpest ;  and  Professor  M'Call, 
of  Glasgow,  reported  to  the  X,anoet  that 
he  had  vaccinated  successfully  an  animal 
which  had  passed  through  an  attack  of 
the  plague.  This,  of  course,  indicates 
the  absence  either  of  identity  or  antag- 
onism between  cow-pox  and  rinderpest 
or  plague.  Hitherto  it  had  been  sop- 
posed  that  sheep,  though  they  could 
convey  infection  m  their  fleece,  were  not 
liable  themselves  to  take  the  disease. 
But  in  February,  1866,  Inspector  Day 
reported  that  a  large  number  of  sheep 
on  a  farm  in  Yorkshire  were  dead  or 
dying  with  the  plague.  In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  February  the  deaths 
reported  averaged  11,000  per  week, 
representing  a  loss  of  something  like 
£300,000 ;  the  country  gentlemen  grew 
furious,  and  farmers  were  in  despair. 
Meanwhile  the  plague  had  been  stSmped 
out  in  France  and  Prussia  by  the.adop- 
tion  of  stringent  measures — dosing  of 
the  ports,  stnct  isolation,  and  slan^ter 
of  all  beasts  either  infected  or  which 
had  been  exposed  to  infection,  accompa- 
nied in  all  cases  by  full  compensation  to 
the  owners.  The  same  thing  was  done 
in  Belgium ;  which  certainly  proves  that 
a  strictly  constitutional  Government  can, 
if  it  is  disposed,  deal  satisfactorily  with 
this  calamity.  The  total  amoont  ex- 
pended in  compensation  did  not  exceed 
£12,000  for  the  three  conntties.  Tliere 
was  a  good  deal  of  evasion  and  irrego- 
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larity  practiced  in  the  burying  of  dis- 
eased carcasses.  The  regulation  was  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  at  least  five 
feet  of  earth  ;  occasionally,  therefore,  it 
happened  that  they  were  put  into  a  hole 
two  feet  in  depth,  and  a  little  conical 
mound,  not  quite  three  feet  high,  was 
piled  over  them.  Thes;B  graves  became, 
of  course,  centres  of  infection.  The 
wretched  animals  suffered  many  things 
of  divers  physicians.  A  writer  in  the 
Laiicet  proposed  that  v&riolous  matter 
from  the  Smallpox  Hospital  should  be 
used  instead  of  vaccine  lymph  for  vac- 
cination. The  necklaces  of  onions  not 
having  proved  sufficiently  powerful,  a 
benevolent  gentleman  (Lord  Leigh)  rec- 
ommended the  internal  administration 
of  a  bruised  pulp  composed  of  onions, 
garlic,  shalot,  asafoetida,  and  ginger  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  amazing  nas- 
tiness  of  the  mess  would  of  itself  inspire 
the  agricultural  mind  with  faith  in  its 
healing  virtue.  The  most  unkind  cut  of 
all  was  dealt  by  Ministers,  who,  when 
charged  in  Parliament  with  having  con- 
spicuously failed  in  their  duty  with  re- 
gard to  the  plague,  boldly  declared  that 
more  than  they  had  done,  no  mortal  man 
could  have  accomplished,  on  account  of 
the  wretchedly  backward  state  of  public 
opinion.  XJpi  to  this  time  the  duties  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation  have 
been  pretty  evenly  divided.  The  Peo- 
ple have  fasted,  the  CJergy  have  prayed, 
and  the  Ministers  havie  humiliated  them- 
Belve/9,  and  been  humiliated  by  others. 
But  at  last  —  when  this  article  is  writ- 
ten — '  we  have  reason^  to  hope  for  such 
energetic  measures  as  are  best  calculated 
to  overcome  the  disaster. 
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ROBEBT  SOUTHEY.* 

SouTHEY  was  "  constitutionally  cheer- 
ful and  therefore  hopeful,"  In  a  letter 
to  James  Montgomery,  he  thus  writes  : 
"  Oh  that  I  could  impart  to  you  a  por- 
tion of  that  animal  cheerfulness  which 


'  Concluded  from  p.  601. 


I  would  not  exchange  for  the  richest 
earthly  inheritance.  For  me,  when 
those  whom  I  love  cause  me  no  sad 
anxiety,  the  sky  -  lark  on  a  summer 
morning  is  not  more  joyous  than  I  am ; 
and  if  I  had  wings  on  my  shoulders  I 
should  be  up  with  him  in  the  sunshine 
carolling  for  pure  joy." 

**  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight.'* 

His  religion  was  practical.  In  his 
calm  solitude,  amid  a  quiet  and  content- 
ed peasantry,  few  cases  of  grief  and 
misery  came  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
ever  too  busy  a  man  to  seek  them  ;  but 
there  were  many  pensioners  on  his  small 
income,  some  who  had  rights,  others 
who  had  none.  This  is  one  of  his  very 
few  references  to  the  subject :  "  It  is  my 
fate  to  have  more  claimants  upon  me 
than  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  a  man 
who  has  a  familv  of  his  own."  Only 
once  in  his  life  he  was  able  to  say  he 
had  a  year's  sufficient  income  "  in  ad- 
vance." Yet  he  writes,  "  on  the  wholdj 
few  men  have  had  more  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  blessings  enjoyed." 

Although  he  said  of  himself — 

^*  Thus,  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live, 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  re 
ward  will  give," 

anticipated  honors  were  not  the  only 
ones  ne  enjoyed,  although  he  was  so 
wise  as  uniformly  to  decline  the  politi- 
cal and  social  distinctions  that  were  of- 
fered him.  In  1826,  during  his  absence 
in  Holland,  he  was  elected  member  for 
the  borough  of  Downton,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Radnor ;  that  honor  he  de- 
clined, as  consistent  neither  with  his 
circumstances,  inclinations,  habits,  nor 
pursuits  in  life.  Moreover,  his  return 
was  nuU^  inasmuch  as  he  held  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  "  during  pleasure,"  and 
was  without  a  "  qualification."  The 
latter  objection  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  a  subscription  of  admirers 
and  friends  to  purchase  for  him  the  re- 
quisite "  estate  ;"  but  other  objections 
retained  their  force.  ^^  Robert  Southey, 
therefore,  continued  to  be  '^  Robert 
Lackland,"  and  a  new  writ  was  moved 
for. 

In  1836  (the  letter  is  dated  February 
1st)  Sir  Robert  Peel  communicated  to 
Southey  thus :  "  I  hav»  advised  the  king 
to  adorn  the  distinction  of  baronetage. 
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with  a  name  the  most  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, and  which  has  claims  to  respect 
and  honor  that  literature  alone  can  nev- 
er confer."  And  in  a  second  letter,  Sir 
Robert  alludes  to  the  eminent  services 
he  had  rendered  not  only  to  literature, 
but  to  the  higher  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

That  honor  Southey  also  declined, 
having,  however,  first  communicated 
with  his  son,  and  found  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  that  son  in  entire  and 
beautiful  harmony  with  his  own.  "  I 
am  writing,"  he  said,  "  for  a  livelihood, 
and  a  livelihood  is  all  I  have  gained." 
Incessant  work  "enabled  him  to  live 
respectably,  nothing  more  ;"  "  without 
his  pension,"  he  says,  "  it  would  not 
have  done  even  that." 

Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Southey, 
entreats  him  to  take  warning  and  not 
overwork  himself.  How  frequently  is 
this  counsel  given,  where  only  daily 
toil  produces  daily  bread  I  Few  work- 
ed harder  than  Scott,  and  none  harder 
than  Southey.  To  Southey,  however, 
mental  labor  was  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
a  year  of  illness  such  as  most  men  have 
to  suffer  during  life  would  have  inevi- 
tably brought  that  which  most  of  all 
things  terrified  him — debt.  Of  course 
he  "  overworked  "  himself  ;  of  course 
we  all  do,  whose  incomes  are  precarious, 
determined  not  only  by  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  but  by  a  score  of  circumstances, 
on  any  of  which  depends  life  —  the  life 
of  the  "  man  of  letters  by  profession." 
The  caution,  "  Do  not  overwork  your- 
self," to  such  men  is  something  like  the 
prescription  of  port  wine  daily  to  an  ar- 
tisan wnose  wages  are  twenty  shillings  a 
week.  ^ 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  had  the 
happiness  to  augment  his  pension  to 
£500.  That  independence  came  some- 
what too  late  ;  it  was  the  sunshine  when 
the  day  was  closing  in  ;  but  it  dispelled 
the  clouds  that  otherwise  would  have 
darkened  its  decline.  He  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year,  having  known  but  one 
great  sorrow,  the*loss  of  his  darling  son, 
Herbert : 

"  In  whose  life  I  lived,  in  whom  I  saw 
My  better  part  transmitted  and  improved.'* 

The  "  common  lot "  had  been  his,  but 
troubles  were  now  gathering  with  age. 
In  1834  his  beloved  wife  was  placed  in 


a  lunatic  asylum,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
her  restoration  might  be  surer  there  than 
at  home.  It  had  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  the  ^'  severest  of  all  domestic 
afilictions,  those  alone  excepted  into 
which  guilt  enters."  He  seldom  after- 
wards quitted  the  retirement  in  which 
he  lived  at  Greta  Hall. 

In  November,  1837,  his  wife,  Edith 
Southey,  died.  It  was,  as  he  writes  to 
his  old  friend  Cottle,  "  a  change  from 
life  to  death,  from  death  to  life."  "While 
she  was  with  me  I  did  not  feel  the 
weight  of  years;  mj  heart  continued 
young,  and  my  spirits  retained  their 
youthful  buoyancy.^'  *'  We  have  been 
married  two-and-forty  years,  and  a  more 
affectionate  and  devoted  wife  no  man  was 
ever  blessed  with."  **  After  two-and- 
forty  years  of  marriage,  no  infant  was 
ever  more  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man.  I  never  knew  her  to  do  an 
unkind  act,  nor  say  an  unkind  word." 
His  wife  was  his  "  note  taker ;"  her  pen 
had  been  his  ever-ready  help  before  her 
daughters  grew  up  to  aid  him.  She 
made  extracts  for  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  writes  in  a  letter  after  death :  "  She 
will  continue  to  be  my  helpmate  as  long 
as  I  live  and  retain  my  senses."* 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  thresh- 
old rarely  echoed  to  familiar  footsteps, 
when  his  children  and  friends  ha4  grad- 
ually departed  for  homes  on  earth  or 
homes  in  heaven,  he  resolved  on  marry- 
ing his  very  dear  friend,  Caroline  Bowles. 
They  were  married,  on  the  6th  of  Jane, 
1839,  at  Boldre  church,  and  he  returned 
to  Greta  Hall  with  her  in  the  Angnst 
following.f 

She  came  to  his  home  when  it  was  all 
but  desolate,  when  his  vigor  had  declin- 
ed, when  he  could  no  more  take  the 


*  It  was  at  that  time  of  trial,  he  qnoted  a  pas- 
sage from  "  some  old  author :"  "  Bemember,  under 
any  affliction,  that  time  is  short,  and  that  al- 
though yonr  cross  may  be  heavy,  yon  have  not 
far  to  bear  it." 

f  "  We  have  been  accjnidnted  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  and  that  acquaintance  was  matured  into 
friendship  at  a  time  when  no  possibility  that  it 
mi^ht  ever  proceed  farther  coold  have  been 
looked  to  on  either  Dart  I  am  in  my  rizty- 
iifth  year,  Caroline  ^wles  in  her  fifty-aecond 
year.  I  shall  have  for  my  constant  oonmaidon 
one  who  will  render  my  fireside  cheerful,  and 
save  me  from  the  forlorn  feeling  against  which 
even  my  spirits,  buoyant  as  they  are  by  oonttita- 
tion,  might  not  always  havebeoi  able  to  beir  me 
up.** 
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long  walks  that  gave  hitn  health  and 
strength ;  when  his  mind  was  clouded, 
and  when  his  days  could  be  but  few  ; 
when  he  was  indeed  ^'  shaken  at  the 
root." 

I  knew  Caroline  Bowles  before  she 
became  the  wife  of  Southey.  She  had 
long  passed  the  middle  age,  was  not 
handsome,  though  with  a  very  gentle 
manner  and  gracious  countenance  ;  a 
lovable,  because  a  good,  woman.  Her 
books,  though  now  seldom  read,  are  not 
forgotten.  She  was  worthy  to  be  the 
companion,  the  friend,  the  wife  of  Roli- 
ert  Southey.  She  has  been  silent  as  to 
his  latter  days ;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  pious  nature  of  her  mind,  that  she 
led  him  onward  toward  the  celestial  city 
to  which  he  was  hastening.* 

The  "enemy" — so  Death  is  wrong- 
fully called — was  creeping  towards  him. 
"His  movements  were  slower;  he  was 
subject  to  frequent  fits  of  absence ;  there 
was  an  indecision  in  his  manner  and  an 
unsteadiness  in  his  step  wholly  unusual 
to  him."  "  He  sometimes  lost  his  way 
even  in  familiar  places  ;"  "  in  some  of  the 
last  notes  he  wrote  the  letters  were  form- 
ed like  those  of  a  child."  "  His  mind," 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  "  was  beauti- 
ful even  in  its  debility ;"  the  river  was 
not  turbulent  as  it  joined  the  ocean.  In 
1 840,  Wordsworth  describes  a  visit  to 
his  old  friend  of  half  a  century :  "  He 
did  not  recognize  me  till  he  was  told. 
Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with 
their  former  brightness,  but  he  sank  into 
the  state  in  which  I  had  found  him,  pat- 
ting with  both  hands  his  books  affection- 
ately, like  a  child." 

In  the  malady  of  his  departed  wife  he 
had  learned  what  a  woful  thing  it  is, 


*  At  that  time  Southey  writes :  "  Her  health  is 
so  had,  and  her  hodilv  frame  so  frail,  that  you 
would  suppose  her  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave."  1  find  I  have  preserved  a  letter  from 
Caroline  Bowles  to  Mrs.  Hall,  dated  July  2d, 
1830,  which  contains  passages  that  may  illustrate 
her  character  :  "  At  present  the  little  energy 
restored  by  partial  restoration  to  health,  is  all  in 
requisition  to  answer  claims  of  this  *  work-a-day 
world  *  which  may  not  be  put  oflF  till  a  more  con- 
venient season ;  and  then,  I  must  confess,  that 
when  I  can  command  my  own  4;ime,  and  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  I  am  more  rest- 
less vfithin  waUs  than  a  squirrel  in  his  cage,  and 
grudge  every  moment  not  spent  in  the  garden,  or 
in  a  httle  open  carriage,  or  on  the  back  of  a  cer- 
tain palfrey,  Miniken  yclept,  whose  diminutive 
proportions  would  just  fit  him  for  a  charger  for 


"When  the  poor  flesh  surviving  doth  entomb 
The  reasonable  soul ;" 

and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  doomed 
himself  to  feel  that  terrible  aifliction. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  aged  and 
venerable  man  "shaken  at  the  root," 
"  irritable  as  he  had  never  been,  before," 
"  losing  his  way  in  well-known  places," 
his  form  thin, and  shrunk,  the  fire  gone 
from  his  eyes,  or  shining  dimly  as  a  light 
going  out,  and  the  bright  intelligence 
Siding  from  the  still  fine  features ;  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  consciousness,  during  which,  with 
"  placid  languor,"  sometimes  apparently 
torpor,  he  hopelessly  and  helplessly  saw 
the  shadow  approach ;  still  "  mechani- 
cally "  moving  about  his  books,  taking 
down  one,  then  another,  looking  upon 
them  with  relics  of  old  love,  and  mourn- 
fully murmuring  as  he  put  them  by, 

"  Memory,  memory,  where  art  thou  gone  ?" 

So  passed  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  his  life,  giving  the  clearest  proof  that 
he. could  do  nothing,  because  nothing 
was  done.  There  had  been  no  sudden 
shock,  no  bodily  ailment ;  the  mind  was 
simply  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life — fifty  years  of  labor,  as  "  by  pro- 
fession a  man  of  letters  !" 

On  the  2l8t  of  March,  1843,  he  died, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  "  in 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  res- 
urrection." 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1843,  he  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosthwaite, 
where  his  wife,  Edith,  four  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  several  of  his  dear  household, 
relatives,  and  friends  had  been,  or  have 
since  been,  laid.  The  tombstone  con- 
tains their  names,   the  dates  of  their 


Queen  Mah,  and  who  seems  to  have  as  much  taste 
for  scrambling  with  me  over  hill,  dale,  and  com- 
mon, as  if  he  was  still  roaming  his  native  isle. 
Judge  by  this  Yery  uncalled  for  history  of  my  most 
«n-literary  pursuits  and  rambling  propensities, 
whether  I  cannot  sympathize  with  your  longing 
for  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks.  ...  1 
might  well  expect  to  be  forgotten,  except  by  the 
few  who  love  me  for  myself,  and  expect  no  return 
but  of  aflFection." 

In  1862  Caroline  Southey  received  one  of  the 
Crown  pensions — £200  a  year — "  in  considera- 
tion of  ner  late  husband's  eminent  literary  mer- 
its;" and  in  1861  Miss  Kate  Southey  received 
a  pension — £100  a  year — "on  account  of  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  her  father  to  Eng- 
lish literature.*' 
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births  and  deaths — no  more.*  Here  *'the  | 
dead  speak  and  give  admonition  to  the 
living."  His  funeral  was  private.  Ex-  [ 
cept  the  members  of  his  family,  there  | 
were  but  two  strangers  ;  a  white-headed 
man,  older  by  four  years  than  the  de- 1 
parted,  walked  over  the  mountains  that  | 
gloomy  and  stormy  day  to  offer  a  last 
tribute  of  affection  on  his  grave  ;  it  was 
the  venerable  poet,  William  Words- 
worth, who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his 
son-in-law,  Quillinan — a  most  estimable 
gentleman  and  true  poet,  who  survived 
but  a  short  time  his  illustrious  father-in- 
law.  It  was  told  me  by  one  who  was 
present  that  as  the  solemn  words  were 
uttered,  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust," 
a  ray  of  unlooked-for  sunshine  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  grave  ;  the  rain  ceased,  the 
wind  lulled,  and,  at  the  instant,  two 
small  birds  sung  from  an  adjacent  tree. 
In  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Funeral  of 
Southey,"  written  by  Mr.  Quillinan,  he 
notices  this  —  which  we  may  therefore 
accept  as  a  striking  and  most  interesting 
fact: 

"  Heedless  of  the  driving  rain, 
Fearless  of  the  moumiDg  train, 
Perched  upon  the  trembling  stem, 
They  sung  the  Poet's  requiem." 

Posthumous  honors  were  accorded  to 
the  poet.  There  is  a  bust  in  the  Poet's 
Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an- 
other in  the  cathedral  of  the  city  whose 
chiefest  glory  it  is — or,  at  least,  ought  to 
be — that  Bristol  was  his  place  of  birth. 
But  the  monument  in  Crosthwaite 
Church  is  a  fine  and  very  beautiful 
achievement  of  sculptured  Art ;  a  re- 
cumbent figure,  in  pure  white  marble, 
without  a  spot ;  and  the  accomplished 
sculptor,  Lough,  by  a  happy  inspiration, 
has  preserved,  with  singular  fidelity,  the 

*  The  family  have  all  passed  away  from  Kes- 
wick ;  and  only  memory  and  these  churchyard 
graves  remain  to  preserve,  as  they  will  do  for- 
ever, the  renowned  name,  in  that  most  beautiful 
district.  Katherine  Southey,  who  was  born  at 
Greta  Hall,  died  at  Lairthwaite  Cottage,  Kes- 
wick, on  the  12th  of  August,  1864,  and  was  laid 
by  the  side  of  her  kindred.  She  was  aged  fifty- 
four.  Iler  aunt,  Mrs.  Lovell  (one  of  the  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Mrs.  Southey  being 
the  others),  died  there  but  a  few  years  previous, 
at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  having  been 
a  widow  sixty-six  years,  and  nearly  all  that  time 
a  cherished  inmate  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Lau- 
reate, and,  after  his  death,  in  that  of  his  daughter 
Katherine. 


features  and  expression  of  the  poet,* 
as  he  describes  him  in  placid  and  tran- 
quil sleep.  On  the  base  are  inscribed 
the  lines  by  Wordsworth  I  have  quoted 
elsewhere.  Two  of  his  own  (writing 
of  another)  might  also  be  placed  there  : 
he 

^*  Teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure.*' 

I  have  intimated  that  my  personal 
memory  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  was  so  "  lovely  in  his  life,"  is  but 
limited.  'I  knew  him  only  in  London, 
in  1830,  when  he  was  in  the  wane  of 
life,  yet  not  older  than  fifty-six ;  even 
then  he  had  been  forty  years,  or  very 
nearly  so,  an  author — living  "  laborioos 
days  "  from  his  youth  upwards.  I  met 
him  more  than  once  at  the  honse  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  whom  he  cordially 
greets  in  one  of  his  poems : 

'*  Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland ;  then  who 
art 
So  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills." 

Though  I  can  add  nothing  of  worth  to 
the  portrait  I  have  given,  I  may  recall 
him  as  he  appeared  to  me.  He  was  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  a  poet,  singularly  im- 
pressive, tall,  somewhat  slight,  slow  in 
his  movements,  and  very  dignified  in 
manner,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and 
with  sharp  features  and  an  aquiline 
nose,  that  earried  the  similitude  some- 
what farther.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  high,  his  eyebrows  dark,  his  hair 
profuse  and  long,  rapidly  approaching 
white.  I  can  see  vividly,  even  now,  his 
graceful  and  winning  smile.  To  the 
commonest  observer  he  was  obviously  a 
man  who  had  lived  more  with  books 
than  men,  whose  converse  had  chiefly 
been  with  "  the  mighty  minds  of  old," 
whose  "  days,"  whose  "thoughts,"  whose 
"  hopes"  were,  as  he  tells  us  they  were, 
"with  the  dead.". 

In  the  few  and  brief  conversations  I 
had  with  him,  he  impressed  me — as  in- 
deed he  did  every  person  who  was,  even 
for  an  hour,  his  companion — widi  the 
conviction  that  he  elevated  the  profestton 
of  letters  not  only  by  knowledge  ao- 

*  It  ought  to  be  recorded  that  the  commMon 
to  the  sculptor  was  for  a  work  in  Caen  stone ; 
but  Mr.  Lough  (so  writes  the  poet's  son),  "  with 
characteristic  liberality,  ezeeated  it  in  white  i 
ble  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.** 
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qaired  and  distributed,  not  done  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  career  and  the  integrity 
of  his  life,  but  by  manners  unassuming 
and  unexacting,  and  by  a  condescending 
gentleness  of  demeanor  that,  if  not  hu- 
mility in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
arose  out  of  generous  consideration  and 
large  charity. 

The  same  modesty  as  regards  self  was 
conspicuous  in  letters  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  from  him  when  I  was  ivriting  a 
memoir  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Gems. 
Unhappily  .these  letters  I  have  given 
away  as  autographs.  Possibly  this  re- 
mark may  meet  the  eye  of  persons  who 
are  now  their  owners,  and  they  may 
f  furnish  me  with  copies  of  them. 

Some  MS.  letters  from  Southey  to 
Miss  Seward  have  been  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  by  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  whose 
collection  of  autographs  is  one  of  rare 
value  and  interest.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
too  much  prolonging  this  Memory,  I 
venture  to  print  them  as  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer's  mind.  The  first 
is  dated  1807,  the  second  1808. 

"  Surely  nothing  was  ever  more  calculated 
to  deaden  and  dwarf  the  mind  than  that  fash- 
ion of  breeding  up  all  persons  to  be  critics  1 
Did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Aiken's  Letters  to  a 
Young  Lady  upon  a  course  of  poetry  ? — as  if 
it  were  a  course  of  physic  They  were  writ- 
ten, I  believe,  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Lucy; 
and  in  these  letters  the  Doctor  says  to  his 
daughter,  *  Make  yourself  mistress  of  the  Par- 
adise  Lost  J*  The  book  fell  into  Erskine's 
hands :  when  he  came  to  this  passage  he  re- 
peated the  words,  ^  make  yourself  mistress  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,^  and  with  a  wholesome 
malediction  upon  the  author,  which  flows 
more  pardonably  from  the  tongue  than  from 
the  pen,  he  whisked  the  unhappy  volume 
behind  the  fire." 

"  I  will  tell  you  freely  and  fairly  the  im- 
pression which  Mr.  French's  squib  upon 
Wordsworth  leaves  upon  my  mind.  You 
know  that  I  am  not  blind  to  Wordsworth's 
faults ;  but  when  I  see  a^  man  take  up  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  and,  passing  over 
pieces  of  such  beauty  as  the  *  Tin  tern  Abbey,' 
*  The  Leech  Gatherer,' *  The  Brothers,'  *  Mi- 
chael,' *The  Song  of  Brougham  Castle,'  etc., 
fix  upon  the  weeds  of  the  collection,  and  join 
in  with  the  yelping  pack  of  curs  who  are 
attempting  to  hunt  him  down,  1  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  no  mark  of  a  generous  or  a  good 
spirit.  If  Mr.  French  does  not  admire,  and 
greatly  admire,  the  greater  number  of  these 
poems,  he  does  not  know  what  poetry  is.  In 
that  case,  his  satire  is  the  effect  of  that  com- 
mon dislike  which  bad  poets  feel  toward  good 


ones.  But  if  he  has  any  sense  of  the  merit 
of  these  better  poems,  something  of  more 
importance  than  the  understanding  will  be 
found  in  fault  This  is  a  malicious  age,  an 
age  of  slander  and  of  selfishness,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  infected  hina.  What 
would  he  think  of  a  critic  who,  if  Milton  were 
mentioned,  should  immediately  begin  to  ridi- 
cule his  psalms,  and  his  translation  from 
Horace  ?  What  does  every  Englishman  think 
of  Voltaire's  criticisms  upon  Shakespeare? 
And  just  such  is  the  jeu  d* esprit  of  Mr. 
French.  I  give  it  a  French  name,  for  any 
English  one  would  be  too  good  for  its  wit- 
lessness.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
prevailing  disposition  to  ridicule  the  faults 
of  men  of  genius,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
fair  praise  which  they  deserve  ?  That  those 
persons  who  take  their  opinions  fi*om  others 
are  deterred  from  purchasing  the  books,  and 
the  author  is  disheartened  from  laying  any- 
thing more  before  an  ungrateful  generation. 
This  is  the  case  with  Wordsworth.  He  has 
stopped  the  publication  of  his  White  Doe^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  though  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write  as  long  as  he  lives,  what  he 
writes  will  be  reserved  for  an  age  in  which 
justice  will  be  done  him.  With  respect  to 
myself,  these  things  give  me  no  pain  as  they 
do  him.  But  they  inflict  upon  me  a  heavier 
injury.  I  cannot  subsist  without  the  profits 
of  my  pen,  and  in  consequence  of  the  total 
failure  of  Madoc^  whole  years  elapsed  in 
which  I  did  not  write  a  single  verse.  Assur- 
edly, now,  I  shall  go  on  from  poem  to  poem ; 
but  unless  I  can  previously  secure  the  fair 
price  of  the  manual  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  not  one  of  them  shall  go  into  the  world 
till  I  am  gone  out  of  it.  By  these  means,  at 
least,  I  can  lay  by  some  provision  for  my  chil- 
dren, and  elude  the  absurd  laws  of  copyright, 
which  would  otherwise  rob  them  of  the  prop- 
erty just  when  it  will  begin  to  be  valuable." 

A  few  months  ago  I  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  house  in  which  Southey  lived, 
and  to  the  grave  in  which  he  is  buried. 
Greta  Hall,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
his  residence — his  "  lOop-hple  of  retreat " 
— stands  on  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
river  Greta,  and  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Derwent.*  It  is  now  the 
dwelling  of  an  amateur  naturalist,  who 
has  filled  it — and  by  no  means  unpleas- 
antly— with  the  skins  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  many  lands.  From  a  picturesque 
bridge — Greta  Bridge — a  view  of  the 
house  is  obtained.    It  was  originally  two 


*  Thp  river  Derwent  connects  the  two  lakes — 
Derwentwater  and  Btfssenthwaito.  The  Greta 
joins  the  Derwent,  and  together  they  make  their 
way  into  the  lake  (Bassenmwaite). 
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houses,  converted  by  the  poet  into  one. 
It  consists  of  many  rooms,  all  small, 
except  what  was  the  poet's  library, 
his  library  in  chief,  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  apartment  was  lined  with  books. 
"Books,"  writes  Wordsworth,  "were 
his  passion."  "  Books  were  his  passion, 
as  wandering  was  mine ;"  and,  he  adds, 
circumstances  might  have  made  the  one 
a  Benedictine  monk,  in  whose  monastery 
was  a  library,  and  the  other  a  pedler, 
such  as  he  describes  his  "  Wanderer  "  to 
have  been.  Adjoining  it  is  the  chamber 
in  which  he  died,  or  rather  in  which  his 
spirit  w^s  released  from  its  earthly  tab- 
ernacle, to  companion  the  angels  and 
pure  spirits  who  had  gone  before,  and  to 
be  with  the  Master  he  had  long  served. 
He  there,  to  borrow  a  line  fi'om  his  friend 
Coleridge, 

"Found  life  in  death!" 

•  A  garden  surrounds  the  house  ;  there 
is  a  sloping  lawn  in  front,  and  immedi- 
ately facing  the  entrance  are  two  "  nar- 
row-leaved "  maple  trees,  planted  by  the 
poet.  Let  us  hope  that  no  thoughtless 
or  heedless  hand  will  ever  remove  them. 
Behind  is  a  thick  growth  of  shrubs  and 
underwood,  leading  down  to  an  embra- 
sure of  the  river ;  along  the  bank  is  the 
poet's  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
seat  beneath  an  elm  tree,  where  he  often 
sat  looking  across  the  stream  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  old  friary  (now  a  bam)  and 
the  mountains  of  old  Skiddaw  and  Blen- 
cathra. 

In  front  of  the  house,  however,  the 
grandest  view  is  obtained.  It  commands 
Derwentwater  (the  loveliest  of  all  the 
English  lakes:  "I  would  not,"  writes 
Southey,  "  exchange  Derwentwater  for 
the  Lake  of  Geneva"),  on  which  look 
down  the  loftiest  and  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
From  every  one  of  the  windows  there  is 
a  glorious  prospect.  Within  ken  is  the 
"gorgeous  confusion  of  Borrowdale, 
just  revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through 
the  narrow  vista  of  its  gorge."  There 
is  bleak  Skiddaw,  with  "its  fine  black 
head,"  that  extorted  a  compliment  even 
from  London  -  loving  Charles  Lamb. 
There  is  Souter  Fell,  where  ghosts  have 
been  seen  in  troops  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  There  is  the  Druids'  Temple,  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Keswick,  at  the 


foot  of  Saddleback — old  Blencathra — 
near  the  entrance  to  St.  John's  Yale,  the 
stones  of  which  "  no  person  can  count 
with  a  hke  result  as  to  number."  There 
is  Derwentwater,  seen  from  so  many 
points,  with  its  traditions  of  the  young 
lord  who  was  "  out  in  the  fifteen,"  and 
died  on  a  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  You 
may  still  ascend  "  the  Lady's  Rake,"  up 
which  his  lady  fled  for  shelter ;  and  if 
you  listen  calmly,  you  may  hear  the  dis- 
tant Fall  of  Lodore.  From  his  window 
he  sj^w,  as  he  wrote,  not  only  Derwent 
"  that  under  the  hills  reposed,'*  but 

**  the  hills  that,  calm  and  miyestic, 

Lifted  their  heads  into  the  silent  sky,  from  &r 

Glaramara, 
Bleacrag  and  Maidenmawr  to  Griesdale  and 

westernmost  Wythrop ; 
Dark  and  distinct" 

The  walks  that  were  familiar  to  the 
poet  were  in  all  directions ;  some  at  a 
distance  from  his  hom«.  He  walked  ever 
with  his  head  raised,  thrown  back  some- 
what, looking  upward,  and  was  rarely 
seen  without  a  book  in  his  hand.*  Of 
these  walks  his  favorite  was  to  "  The 
Friar's  Crag,"  or  Walk — a  promontory 
that  overhangs  Derwentwater  a  short 
way  from  Keswick.  It  was  of  this 
spot  he  said:  "If  I  had  Aladdm's 
lamp,  or  Fortunatus's  purse,  I  would 
here  build  myself  a  house."  The  crag 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  monks  of  Lindisfem  oominflr  to  it 
once  a  year  to  receive  the  blessiog 
of  St.  Herbert.  The  view  hence  is 
very  lovely.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the 
Crag  the  rocks  are  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  whole  expanse  of  which 
is  seen,  with  its  picturesque  islands.  On 
the  right  the  eye  takes  in  the  sunny 
slopes  of  "  the  Catbells  " — scarcely  to  be 
called  mountains  when  compared  with 
mighty  Scafell  m  the  distance  —  while 
beneath  them  lies  the  fairest  of  all  the 


*  James  Hogg,  writing  of  Southev,  says: 
"  Deep  thought  is  strong^  marked  in  nis  dark 
eye ;  but  there  is  a  defect  in  his  eyelids,  for  these 
he  has  no  power  of  raising,  so  that  when  he  looks 
toward  the  top  of  one  of  ms  romantic  moontains, 
one  would  thmk  that  he  was  looking  at  the  sa- 
nith."  Although  he  adds,  "this  peenliaritj  is 
what  will  most  strike  every  stranger  In  tha  m> 
pearance  of  the  accomplished  Laureate,"  I  do 
not  find  the  "defect"  referred  to  by  any  other 
writer. 
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islands,  the  island  dedicated  to  St.  Her- 
bert.* 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  standing  like 
a  sentinel  guarding  the  entrance  to  Bor- 
rowdale,  is  Castle  Crag,  and  on  its  left 
lies  the  beautiful  Fall  of  Lodore,  immor- 
talized by  Southey  in  some  quaint  verses 
which  are  known  to  most  readers. 

"And  dashing  and  flashing,  and  splashing 
and  crashing, 

With  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at 
Lodore." 

Lodore  Waterfall  is  about  three  miles 
from  Keswick,  on  the  road*to  Borrow- 
dale,  between  two  towering  cliffs,  one 
on  the  left,  Gowdar  Crag ;  on  the  right, 
Shepherd's  Crag.  The  perpe9idicular 
height  through  which  the  water  de- 
scends is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  (the  whole  height  of  the  fall  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet).  The 
crags,  on  either  side,  are  covered  with 
trees  overhanging  the  water;  the  oak, 
ash,  bkch,  holly,  and  even  the  wild  rose, 
flourish  there  in  wanton  luxuriance.  The 
foaming  cataract,  as  it  bounds  over  the 
huge  rocks,  isjto  be  seen  more  than  three 
miles  off.  The  fall  runs  into  the  lake, 
and  the  noise  which  it  makes  can  be 
heard  miles  away.  There  is  a  pretty 
rustic  bridge  over  it,  and  at  its  foot 
stands  a  little  hotel,  once  an  ancient  hos- 
telry, but  now  much  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate the  many  thousands  that  annu- 
ally visit  the  place. 

But  the  grand  and  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Lakes  may  be  adverted  to  more 
fitly  when  I  recall  to  memory  the  great 
High  Priest  of  Nature,  Wordsworth. 

An  illustrative  anecdote  was  told  me 
by  the  sexton  of  Crosthwaite  church, 
who,  however,  had  little  to  say  of  the 
poet,  except  that  he  seldom  saw  him 
smile.  He  met  him  often  in  his  walks, 
but  he  seemed  pensive,  full  of  thought, 
and  looked  as  if  his  life  was  elsewhere 


*  Bede  tells  us  that  the  samt  went  once  a  year 
to  see  St  Cuthbert,  of  Fam  Island,  and  to  hear 
from  him  the  words  of  everlasting  life.  As  they 
sat  together  one  day,  St.  Cuthbert  told  his  friend 
that  he  felt  his  time  was  coming,  when  his  spirit 
would  depart  hence.  St.  Herbert,  in  his  agony 
of  grief,  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  not  survive 
his  teacher.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  friends 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  even  at  the  same 
hour  (a,d.  68V). 


than  on  earth.*  The  anecdote  is  this : 
Southey  had  a  great  dislike  to  be 
"looked  at;"  and  although  very  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  church,  he  would 
stay  away  when  he  knew  there  were 
many  tourists  in  the  neighborhood.  One 
Sunday,  two  strangers  who  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  poet,  besought  the  sex- 
ton to  point  him  out  to  them.  The 
sexton,  knowing  that  this  must  be  done 
secretly,  said,  "  I  will  take  you  up  the 
aisle,  and  in  passing,  touch  the  pew  in 
which  he  sits."  He  did  so,  and  no  doubt 
the  strangers  had  "a  good  stare."  A 
few  days  after,  the  sexton  met  Southey 
in  the  street  of  Keswick.  The  poet 
looked  somewhat  sternly  at  him,  said, 
^^  Don^t  do  it  again^^^  and  passed  on, 
leaving  the  conscience-stricken  sexton  to 
ponder  over  the  "crime"  in  which  he 
had  been  detected  by  the  poet. 

The  graveyard  of  Crosthwaite  is  a 
lonely  graveyard,  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, commanding  an  open  view  of  Der- 
wentwater,  on  which  the  mountains 
Blencathra  and  Skiddaw  look  down. 
There  are  few  human  dwellings  near  at 
hand ;  the  few  there  are  being  hidden 
by  intervening  trees.  Tl^e  church  is 
very  anpient — more  than  seven  centuries 
have  passed  since  its  foundations  were 
laid — ^but  it  has  been  "  restored  "  by  the 
liberality  of  an  estimable  gentleman, 
James  Stanger,  Esq.,  whose  mansion  is 
close  at  hand,  and  who  happily  lives  to 
a  green  old  age  to  rejoice  in  the  many 
good  deeds  he  has  done. 

In  1816,  Southey,  describing  the 
churchyard,  which  thirty  years  after 
wards  was  to  be  his  resting-place,  writes : 
"  The  churchyard  is  as  open  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  breath  of  heaven  as  if  it  were 
a  Druids'  place  of  meeting."  A  wall 
has  since  been  placed,  but  it  is  looked 
over — upon  the  lake  and  on  the  moun- 
tains, "  the  everlasting  hills  "  of  which 
he  somewhere  speaks. 

And  in  that  calm  and  isolated  grave- 
yard lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Robert 
Southey — 

"  He  who  sung 

Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song;" 

*  "  He  was,"  writes  to  me  another  authority, 
"very  silent  in  his  walks.  He  walked  rapidly, 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  I  knew 
a  guide  who  had  several  times  been  his  com- 
panion :  he  had  been  by  his  side  for  hours  with- 
out exchanging  a  word." 
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he  who,  in  so  many  ways^  inctrioated  the 
wisdom  of  Virtue.  If  his  prophecy  of 
himself  has  not  been  as  yet  altogether 
fulfilled— 

**  Thus,  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live, 
And  thosa  which  are  to  come  my  sure  re- 
ward will  give  " — 

at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  has  received 
the  justice  he  looked  for  and  knew  to  be 
his  Kight. 


Th9  Shilling  Hagaslne. 
THE    CLIFF     BALL. 

"  You  dear  delightful  creature,"  said 
Emily  Graham,  looking  up  into  the  man- 
ly face  of  a  young  officer  of  her  Majesty'^ 
— ^th  regiment,  who  stood  beside  her, 
"  it  is  the  kindest  thing  that  you  have 
done  for  a  long  while,  and  I'll  show  my 
gratitude  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Emily,  and  then  I 
shall  be  amply  repaid." 

"You  are  quizzing  me,  Frank,  and 
that  is  dreadfully  unkind.  But  what 
girls  are  to  be  asked  ?" 

"Almost .everybody ;  that  is,  every 
available  young  lady  who  is  ffood-tem- 
pered  and  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  a 
few,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  who  are 
neither." 

"  To  which  circumstance  do  I  owe  my 
invitation?"  said  Emily,  pretending  to 
look  piqued,  but  smiling  archly  the  while. 

"  The  last,  of  course  ;  I  thought  we 
should  never  have  done  quarrelling  had 
yow  been  left  out.  So,  Cousin  Emily, 
though  you  are  neither  pretty,  good- 
tempered,  cheerful,  nor  agreeable,  I  have 
brought  you  this  card."  And  Frank 
Graham  laughingly  laid  a  little  scented 
piece  of  pink  on  his  cousin's  work  table. 

"  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it," 
said  the  young  lady,  taking  it  up  and 
playing  with  it  between  her  dainty  fin- 
gers and  rosy  lips,  "  for  I  like  dancmgas 
well  as  anything  I  can  get  in  this  remote 
unpolished  district;  and  if  you  don't 
think  I  possess  any  attraction,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  your  company  will 
hold  the  same  opinion,"  • 

A  less  attractive  girl  than  Emily  Gra- 
ham might  without  vanity  have  made 
.  this  speech ;  as  it  was,  you  could  hardly 
help  convicting  Cousin  Frank  of  a  seri- 
ous want  of  taste,  if  his  words  were 


spoken  in  earnest.  The  yonne  girl  was 
rather  tall,  of  a  slight  graceful  figure, 
with  soft  brown  hair,  dear,  brown,  mis- 
chief loving  eyes,  and  a  fisdr  complexion, 
a  trifle  too  pale,  perhaps,  save  when  ex- 
citement lent  color  to  her  cheeks,  vid 
added  lustre  to  her  earnest  eyes. 

But  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
have  acted  upon  the  expressed  opinion 
of  Cousin  Frank,  and  to  have  said  to  his 
face  a  single  dispara^ng  word  of  his 

gretty  cousin;  nothmg  could  sooner 
ave  enkindled  wrath  in  those  manly 
features,  nothing  have  brought  more 
hasty  words  to  his  courteous  tongue. 

"  Good-by,  darling  coz,"  he  said,  at 
length,  after  a  long  pause  had  succeeded 
to  her  last  words ;  **  don't  really  make 
me  jealous  again." 

"  Jealous !"  said  Emily,  archly  accept- 
ing her  vantage-ground,  "  you  will  surely 
not  be  jealous  of  me  f '* 

Frank  colored.  "  You  provoking  pet," 
he  said,  "  I  am  jealous  of  anybody  else 
that  gets  a  smile,  or  a  kind  word,  or 
look,  or  touch  from  you,  and  a  dance 
means  all  that  and  more.  I  only  wish 
uncle  " 

"Hush,  Frank  I  we  had  better  not 
talk  of  it  again ;  a  few  years  is  not  much, 
if  I  am  worth  waiting  for ;  let  us  think 
about  the  dance.  Is  there  any  shop  in 
this  place  where  I  can  buy  a  ball  dress, 
or  must  I  invent  one  from  my  present 
stock  ?" 

"That  will  do  just  as  well,  Emily: 
we  look  upon  this  as  a  sort  of  picnic 
ball :  you  will  not  be  expected  to  appear 
in  costume  fit  for  Almack's  at  the  Ul^ 
The  most  we  can  expect  of  the  ladies  in 
such  a  place  is,  that  they  will  look  as 
much  like  fairies  as  possible,  and  be 
as  good-natured  too.  If  you  have  a 
white  muslin,  and  loop  it  up  in  some 
style  with  my  favorite  pink  'rosebuda, 
you  will  look  just  as  pretty  as  need  be ; 
now  am  I  not  a  clever  lady's  mjud  ? 
Good-by,  dear,  I  must  be  off  now." 

Emily  laid  her  hand  in  his.  **  Do  yon 
think  it  quite  a  safe  place,  by-the-by  ?" 
she  asked.  "I  heard  the  other  dav 
there  was  great  danger  of  the  Cliff  fiiU- 
ing  in." 

"  Nonsense,  my  pet;  thousands  more 
will  trip  upon  ^  the  light  fimtastic  toe ' 
in  that  strange  ball-room  before  that 
happens,  even  if  it  ever  does  happen, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  it." 
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«*  Where  is  Esther's  card,  Frank  ?'* 
"I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  he  an- 
swered, again  drawing  out  his  card-case 
and  opening  it.  '^Give  her  my  best 
comphments,  and  say  how  happy  we 
shall  be  to  see  her.  '  With  you  convers- 
ing I  forget  all  time,'  and  the  hours  roll 

by  like  mmutes ;  with  everybody  else 

How  many  kisses  will  you  give  me  for 
the  cards?" 

"  None,  Frank." 

"Sly  puss,  then  I  must  take  them, 
must  I  ?    Fifty  for  each  at  least." 

*'  Let  Esther  pay  her  own  debts," 
laughed  Emily. 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  don't  go  on  the 
trust  system,  but  have  ready  money  for 
all  my  goods." 

He  stooped  to  claim  and  receive  the 
treasured  payment,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  another  young  lady 
confronted  them. 

"Frank  has  just  brought  us  our  cards 
for  the  Cliff  ball,"  said  Emily,  recover- 
ing her  self  -  possession  the  soonest ; 
"  here  is  yours,  Esther. ' 

"I  thought  you  were  gone.  Cousin 
Frank,"  said  that  lady,  looking  at  the 
officer  with  proud  uncousinly  eyes. 
"  What  ball  is  this  ?" 

"  The  officers  of  our  regiment  are 
going  to  give  a  grand  dance  in  the  Cliff 
ball-room  to  those  gracious  fair  ones 
who  will  honor  us  by  their  presence, 
and  I  flatter  myself  both  you  and  Emily 
will  do  m«  the  favor  to  accept  cards." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  papa  would 
like  us  to  do  so,  were  he  at  home,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  coldly.  "  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  for  what  reason." 

"Papa  likes  us  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
Esther,"  said  Emily;  "and  it  is  very 
dull  while  he  is  away." 

"  Of  course,  Emily,  if  you  choose  to 
go,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  accom- 
pany you,"  said  the  elder  sister ;  "  but, 
though  I  am  not  sufficiently  older  than 
you  to  be  able  to  control  your  actions," 
— ("I  should  think  not,"  muttered 
Frank,  in  an  under  tone) — "yet  I  feel 
this  is  a  rash,  unwise  act  on  your  part, 
and  one  which  I  cannot  approve." 

Miss  Graham  walked  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her,  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  remarks. 

"  Now  then,   will  you  finish  your 
kissing  business  ?"  said  Frank  Graham. 

"  I  ?  Frank  ?  for  shame !"  said  Emily, 


blushing  and  holding  down  her  pretty 
head ;  but  in  some  way  it  was  soon 
raised  again  to  Frank's  shoulder,  and  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight,  the  young  man 
paid  himself  in  soft  kisses  for  his  ball 
tickets.  "Don't  make  me  jealous,  Emily 
darling,"  he  said  again.  "I  think  if  I 
saw  anybody  else  touching  these  lips 
with  theirs  I  should  get  wild  with  anger. 
Good-by,  my  darling." 

"  Good-by,  Frank." 

"  Just  one  word  to  show  me  that  you 
really  love  me,  Emily." 

"  Good-by,  dear  Frank." 

With  a  passionate  kiss  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  then  hastily  left  the 
room.  He  looked  up  to  the  window  as 
he  passed  it,  and  saw  his  gentle  cousin 
looking  out  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
fenderness,  soft  tears  filling  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  tears  for  him.  Before  they 
could  be  dried,  Esther  reentered:  her 
presence  and  voice  grated  upon  her 
younger  sister,  they  were  so  utterly  un- 
sympathetic with  her  mood. 

"  What !  tears,  Emily  ?  what  a  foolish 
girl  you  are  to  waste  your  love  and  your 
life  on  a  penniless  officer,  and  when  papa 
so  disapproves  of  your  doing  so." 

"My  heart  is  my  own,  not  papa's; 
though  I  will  not  willingly  offend  him, 
he  must  not  try  to  make  me  marry  any- 
body else,  because  he  likes,"  said  Emily, 
earnestly,  and  she  left  the  room. 

Up  in  the  welcome  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber,  she  thought  of  her  sister's 
words  —  "  waste  your  love  and  your 
life."  Was  it  ever  owned  by  a  woman 
truly  in  love  that  her  heart  was  wasted  ? 
Does  she  not  rather  feel  that  all  she  has 
is  his,  that  the  grand  capacity  to  love 
has  been  called  into  being  by  him,  that 
only  in  not  fulfilling  her  heart's  yearn- 
ings could  she  waste  her  love  and  life  ? 

It  was  a  strange  place  that  the  officers 
of  the  — ^th  regiment  had  fixed  upon  for 
their  entertainment  to  their  young  lady 
friends.  On  the  coast  line  of  old  Eng- 
land, where  the  broad  Atlantic  dashes 
its  proud  waves  against  the  shore,  lies  a 
small  fishing  village ;  and  further  down, 
a  bold  sharp  cliff  raises  its  giant  front ; 
and  facing  it,  standing  in  the  water  it- 
self at  high  tide,  is  an  enormous  rock, 
hewn  out  in  the  centre  as  if  by  hercu- 
lean hands ;  and  up  the  opening,  roll  the 
foaming  waves,  and  through  it,  like  a 
picture  in  a  ponderous  frame,  the  ships 
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are  seeD,  their  sails  full  set,  steering 
their  coarse  along  the  tracldess  deep. 
For  many  years  interested  visitors  have 
come  to  walk  along  the  line  of  beach,  to 
watch  the  rolling  of  the  mighty  billows, 
to  look  upon  the  Demon  Rock  ;  and  from 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
picnic  parties  have  come  and  descended 
that  tall  cliff  to  mingle  gay  laughter, 
merry  songs,  and  cheerful  voices,  like 
softest  treble,  with  the  deep  bass  of  the 
waves. 

The  side  of  the  cliff  has  been  hewn 
out  by  the  ingenious  hands  of  man,  and 
a  house  of  entertainment  formed  in  it, 
in  whose  rooms  mirth  and  music  have 
striven  for  mastery,  and  light  feet  have 
tripped  gayly  and  thoughtlessly,  beneath 
and  between  slowly  yet  surely  crum- 
bling walls. 

Here,  on  the  16th  of  April,  18 — ,  the 
young  officers  were  busy  preparing  the 
somewhat  dingy  ball-room  for  their  ex- 
pected guests.  With  difficulty,  loads  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  had  been  brought 
down  the  steep  descent,  and  gay  flags 
and  banners  draped  the  bare  rocky  walls 
and  festooned  the  musicians'  platform. 
Mine  hostess  and  her  daughters  were 
busy  all  day  long  preparing  for  the 
sumptuous  banquet ;  and  over  the  sup- 
per-room hung  the  Union  Jack  and  old 
England's  standard,  as  if  to  insure 
thoughts  of  stability  and  glory.  The 
steep  steps  in  the  cliff  were  carpeted 
with  scarlet  cloth  and  arched  with  ever- 
greens :  a  transformation  was  accomplish- 
ed upon  which  the  artists  might  well 
gaze  with  pride  and  self-  gratulation. 

"  And  when  fair  Luna  shines  over  the 
sea  to-morrow  night  in  full  splendor,  just 
as  the  dear  girls  arrive,"  said  one  senti- 
mental lieutenant,  "  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  delighted,  and  the  novelty  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  little  extra 
trouble  they  may  incur." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Oswald,"  said 
an  older  officer,  from  whose  heart,  though 
time  had  effaced  much  of  the  outward 
expression  of  romance,  could  never  be 
torn  away  its  original  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  mysterious.  "  'Tis  a  strange 
tumble  -  down  old  place,  true  enough  ; 
but  with  the  Demon  Rock  bathed  in 
moonlight,  the  ocean  glittering  and  shin- 
ing as  if  incrusted  with  jewels,  the  old 
cliff,  black  and  ruinous  as  an  ancient 
battlement,  and    underneath  the  fairy 


grotto  we  have  devised  for  their  lieht 
feet  to  dance  in,  woman  must  have  Did 
good -by  to  womanhood  if  she  is  not 
charmed." 

Meanwhile  young  girls  were  busy 
with  their  toilets,  and  arranging  with 
comical  perplexity  for  that  long  descent 
in  the  cool  spring  evening  that  mast  in- 
tervene between  the  carriages  and  the 
ball-room.  Cloaks  and  hoi^s  most  be 
worn,  and  dainty  feet  incased  in  some 
more  durable  substance  than  satin  or 
kid  ;  yet  all  these  thoughts  only  lent 
zest  to  their  predicted  enjoyment,  and 
the  hours  and  days  flew  merrily  by. 

Esther  Graham,  alone,  complained 
grievously  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
place,  till  poor  Emily,  in  a  fit  of  annoy- 
ance, begged  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
she  would  find  another  chaperone ;  but 
this  was  not  Miss  Graham's  desire.  like 
many  other  good  women,  she  loved  to 
regard  herself  as  a  martyr  to  the  wishes 
and  caprices  of  others,  and  now  that  the 
glass  told  her  that  the  young  ofiicers 
would  rarely  invite  her  for  her  own  sake, 
she  was  the  more  inclmed  to  be  displeas- 
ed with  the  sister,  on  whose  account  she 
made  such  sacrifices  to  health  and  com- 
fort. 

"  I  very  much  doubt  whether  fiither 
would  Hke  you  to  go  at  all,  Emily ;  as  if 
they  could  not  find  a  better  place  for  a 
ball  than  the  Cliff  House  I" 

"Oh,  Esther  dear!"  said  Emily,  **I 
am  sure  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much 
when  once  you  get  there,  they  have 
made  everything  so  nice  for  as.  Frank 
tells  me  that  it  looks  qmte  a  different 
place — that  I  shall  hardly  know  it." 

"  Frank  again,  Emily  ?  One  woald 
think  your  cousin  was  the  only  person 
you  ever  associated  with." 

Emily  was  silent,  and  soon  it  was 
time  to  dress,  and  a  littte.  later  Frank 
arrived  to  escort  them  to  the  talL  Hd 
sat  down  contentedly  enough  to  awut 
for  his  cousins,  thinking  of  the  soft 
merry  light  that  would  smne  in  Emily's 
eyes  when  she  gazed  on  their  fiury 
grotto ;  thinking  of  the  peeps  at  the 
moonlit  sea  they  might  get  from  oertain 
nooks  and  corners  that  he  had  obflorved 
behind  flags  and  banners  when  they  ar- 
ranged the  supper  -  room :  thinloDg  of 
the  warm  presure  of  her  little  hand  as 
he  led  her  cautiously  and  slowly  down 
those  rugged  steps,  over  whioh  he  would 
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take  care  to  provide  Esther  with  an- 
other partner  ;  thinking  of  his  poverty, 
and  taming  from  that  sad  thonght  to 
the  true,  loving  heart  that  had  prom- 
ised to  wait,  even  for  years,  sooner  than 
disappoint  him.  His  stern  old  nncle, 
his  prim  cousin  Esther,  all  faded  into 
insignificance  at  the  thought  of  the  rich 
young  love  that  was  all  his  own.  And 
then  the  door  opened,  a  vision  of  white 
shone  upon  him,  and  Emily  stood  before 
him. 

"  My  darling,"  he  exclaimed,  spring- 
ing to  her  side,  and  kissing  her  fair  fore- 
head, "  you  are  looking  nice  to-night." 

Many  others  less  interested  might 
have  echoed  these  words.  In  her  sim- 
ple white  muslin  robe,  looped  with 
pink  roses,  a  wreath  of  pink  and  white 
rosebuds  in  her  rich  brown  hair,  a 
small  locket  chain  of  gold  around  her 
white  neck,  and  golden  bracelets  on  her 
arms,  Emily  Graham  might  well  have 
suited  the  most  fastidious  of  tastes ;  in 
the  eyes  of  Frank  Graham  she  appeared 
as  a  smiling  angel ;  at  the  sight  of  her 
he  was  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  one  of 
Chateaubriand's  Moorish  heroes,  "  C'est 
mon  hourisl" 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Esther 
appeared. 

"  Good  evening,  cousin  Frank  ;  I  am 
sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long  :  we 
are  ready  now." 

"  No  apology  is  needed,  Esther ;  I  am 
perfectly  at  ease;  we  shall  be  in  very 
good  time." 

Esther  Graham  looked  well  in  a  hand- 
some light  blue  silk,  and  appeared  rath- 
er more  inclined  to  enjoy  herself  than 
usual.  The  three  set  off  in  good  spirits  ; 
Frank,  opposite  Emily  in  the  carriage, 
sat  watching  her,  and  feasting  his  eyes 
on  her  gentle  beauty. 

A  drive  of  two  miles  brought  them  to 
the  steep  steps.  Esther  was  given  in 
charge  to  Lieutenant  Martin,  who  guard- 
ed the  pass,  and  Frank  followed  with 
Emily,  whispering  words  of  love  to  her 
that  sent  a  warm  glow  to  her  cheeks, 
and  a  joyful  tide  of  feeling  to  her  heart. 
The  moon  was  just  mounting  the  heav- 
ens in  her  car  of  light,  dancing  in  pale 
beams  on  the  green  boughs  and  scarlet 
draperies,  and  peering  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Demon  Rock. 

"What  a  strange  old  place,  dear 
Frank,"  said  Emily,  tightly  holding  his 
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hand  ;  "  how  such  a  night  as  this  stirs 
up  the  strongest,  deepest  feelings  of  our 
nature." 

"It  does,  indeed.  There  is  poetry 
and  love  in  every  motion  of  these  rip- 
pling wavelets,  in  every  swell  of  the 
heaving  ocean." 

"  But  how  pretty  you  have  made  it 
all,  Frank ;  it  seems  transformed  almost. 
What  trouble  you  must  have  taken." 

"  I  am  already  paid  for  my  share  of  it, 
if  it  pleases  you,  dearest,"  said  Frank, 
wishing  heartily  that  pleasant  descent 
alone  with  Emily  could  occupy  hours 
instead  of  minutes ;  "  but  we  have  reach- 
ed the  sands  now,  and  you  must  let  me 
escort  you  to  the  cloak  room  ;  there  is  a 
covered  archway  leading  from  it  to  the 
ball-room.  Good -by,  love.  Promise 
me  three  dances,  Emily  —  the  first,  the 
last,  and  one  between." 

"  I  promise,  Frank.  I  would  gladly 
dance  with  you  only,  if  it  might  be  so." 

Frank  joined  his  brother  ofiicers  in 
the  ball-room,  already  gay  with  pretty 
women  and  bright  uniforms.  The  next 
to  enter  were  the  sisters,  Esther  ani^ 
Emily  Graham.  A  host  of  eager  desir- 
ers  of  her  hand  in  the  dance  clustered 
around  Emily.  Frank  came  among 
them,  and  gained  again,  in  public,  the 
promise  for  the  first  dance. 

The  music  sounded  gayly,  light  feet 
trod  in  the  measured  dance  ;  it  grew 
faster,  more  exciting,  more  pleasant  \  the 
dancers,  unmindful  of  all  but  that  ball- 
room— the  bright  eyes  that  beamed  up- 
on them,  the  strong  arms  that  upheld 
them,  the  fairy  feet  that  glided  past 
them,  the  quick  notes  of  music  that 
struck  upon  the  air  —  how  should  they 
hear  the  angry  moaning  of  the  wind 
around  the  old  cliff,  the  heavy  swelling 
of  the  surging  tide  ?  Emily  had  danced 
the  second  dance  with  another  partner, 
and  Frank  had  slipped  away  to  avoid  a. 
sight  he  could  not  enjoy.  He  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  storm.  It  was  awk- 
ward, he  thought,  for  it  to  come  oa 
such  a  night  as  this  ;  however,  there 
were  bedrooms  enough  in  the  house  for 
the  ladies ;  as  for  soldiers,  if  they  could 
not  be  content  with  a  shake-down  in  the 
deserted  ball-room,  or  even  with  worse 
fare  than  that,  they  were  muffs,  not  soU 
diers,  that  was  all. 

When  his  turn  came  to  dance  witb 
his  cousin,  Frank  returned,^  without  thia 
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slightest  apprehension  of  approaching 
danger,  to  the  ball-room.  He  told  Em- 
ily what  he  expected  about  the  storm 
raging  at  night,  and  the  young  girl  an- 
swered jestingly,  deeming  it  a  good 
piece  of  fun  to  be  compelled  to  remain 
under  the  shelter  of  the  cliff.  Again  the 
music  sounded,  and  light  feet  danced 
merrily,  while  without,  the  giant  waves 
rose  more  furiously,  tumbling  and  toss- 
ing over  each  other  with  crests  of  foam ; 
the  wind  roared  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Demon  Rock,  and  though  the  dancers 
knew  it  not,  the  old  cliff  had  begun  to 
tremble  and  totter  beneath  his  touch. 
The  ball-room  windows  had  been  thickly 
draped  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  find- 
ing admission,  but  from  the  supper-room 
could  be  seen  the  foaming,  dashing  sea ; 
the  black  clouds,  with  the  struggling 
moon,  anxious  to  behold  the  earth  again 
from  behind  them,  like  some  poor  hu- 
man soul  whom  Satan,  by  thick  clouds  of 
doubt,  would  drive  from  the  presence  of 
hiii  God  forever,  yet  who  struggles  on, 
knowing  that  some  space  in  the  firma- 
ment must  still  be  free  from  gloom  and 
despair. 

Frank  escorted  Emily  thither  after 
their  second  dance. 

^^  I  knew  you  would  like  to  see  this, 
darling,"  he  whispered,  as  she  gazed 
with  awed  fece  upon  the  tumult  oi  the 
elements. 

^'  I  do,  indeed.  Tet  oh,  Frank,  is  it 
not  awful?" 

'^  I  do  not  think  we  need  feel  fright- 
ened ;  we  are  safe  enough  here." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  out  on  the  sands." 

"But  I  cannot  venture  to  take  you 
there,  Emily." 

They  stood  silently  watching  the 
scene ;  then  a  flash  of  hghtning  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  be- 
neath their  feet. 

'» That  was  splendid  1" 

They  waited  tor  another  flash,  another 
peal  of  heaven's  artillery,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  ball-room.  Some  of  the 
ladies,  especially  the  dowagers,  who 
were  acting  as  chaperones,  had  begun  to 
,  feel  uneasy ;  but  a  little  reassurance 
quieted  their  fears,  and  made  them  hope 
that  the  storm  would  cease  before  they 
need  brave  its  force.  Dancing  continued 
with  much  spirit,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  supper  room,  and  tnen,  at  one  o'clock 


in  the  morning,  came  back  to  the  ball- 
room for  a  parting  dance. 

"  I  claim  this  one  dso,  Emily,"  said 
Frank,  smiling,  and  she  responded  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush. 

In  the  midst  of  the  giddy  maze,  hands 
clasped  in  hands,  with  sheltering  arms 
around  them,  those  bright  young  girls 
were  fated  to  meet  their  doom. "  Gayly 
played  the  musicians,  still  more  gayly 
rose  the  ringing  music  of  women's  laugh- 
ter, when  a  dreadful  crash  was  heard, 
breaking  in  like  some  strange  awful  dis- 
cord ;  heads  were  raised,  to  behold,  fast 
falling  upon  them,  the  tottering  clifl^ 
shrouded  by  festive  flags  and  draperies, 
but  coming  still,  and  faster,  fSeuster,  with 
every  added  movement  of  velocity. 
Frank  clasped  his  partner  to  his  breast, 
and  like  many  another  manly  form  that 
night,  looked  down  in  tenderest  pity  on 
the  white  lips  he  had  so  loved  to  ass, 

"  Emily,  darling,  death  is  coming  upon 
us.  Be  calm ;  our  only  hope  is  that  door ; 
and  the  cliff  will  fall  so  much  in  one  mass, 
that  our  hope  is  but  despair." 

Before  he  finished  speaking  there  was 
a  dreadful  rash  to  that  one  door:  too 
oflen  man  forgot  to  be  generous,  woman 
to  be  unselfish ;  each  struggled  for  the 
dear  life  that  was  their,  own ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  gallant  young  hosts  won 
braver  names  that  awful  night  than  they 
ever  merited  in  the  fierce,  unholy  battle- 
field. Frank  bore  the  trembling  Emily 
in  his  arms.  "Dearest,  I  must  save 
yon,"  he  said,  with  panting  breath,  as 
he  encircled  her  in  a  dose  embrace. 

"  Save  yourself  Frank,"  she  mamjiDr- 
ed ;  "  kiss  me,  and  let  me  die.  May 
God  have  pity  on  my  poor  father  I 
Where  is  Esther  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  darling.  Oh !  it 
were  sweeter  to  meet  death  thus  with 
you,  than  to  live  as  I  have  sometimes 
pictured  life,  alone  and  desolate.  But  I 
want  to  save  you,  Emily  ;  ding  to  me, 
dearest ;  we  will  live  or  die  together." 

That  blessed  word  seemed  to  strength* 
en  the  young  man,  and  he  pressed  for- 
ward. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  sud  an  officer,  who 
had  opened  the  door,  "the  oliff  has 
fallen  outside  also ;  we  are  boned  in  a 
living  grave." 

It  was  an  awful  sentenoe,  thatblandied 
many  cheeks,  and  moistened  eyes  unused 
to  weeping. 
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**  Can  we  not  make  a  way  of  escape  ?" 
suggested  Frank  :  *'  cut  through  the 
fallen  rock?" 

"How?'' 

Frank  could  not  tell.  "  At  least,"  he 
continued,  "  we  may  hope  that  help  will 
come  ere  it  is  too  late.  It  is  known 
there  is  a  ball  here  to-night:  the  car- 
riages will  soon  arrive." 

"  But  we  shall  be  dead  before  another 
hour,  Frank  Graham,"  said  a  despairing 
voice. 

The  last  hour  of  life !  How  awful  it 
looked  to  them  all.  How  few  h^d  lived 
for  that  hour;  how  few  had  guessed 
that  they  should  meet  it  among  the 
gay  festivities  of  the  Cliff  Ball. 

And  now  the  fragments  of  rock  came 
rushing  down  upon  them,  breaking  the 
lustres,  extinguishing  the  lights,  threat- 
ening to  add  the  horror  of  "  thick  dark- 
ness "  to  their  terror,  bruising  fair  heads 
and  delicate  jirms,  and,  at  last,  bringing 
death. 

A  huge  fragment  fell  upon  Frank  and 
Emily  as  they  stood  together  in  the  dim 
light  beside  a  gay  pennant  that  he  had 
hung  there  so  joyously  only  thirty  hours 
a^o,  and  they  never  spoke  again,  only 
with  trembling  clasping  arms  they  fell 
together  to  the  earth,  bruised,  and  bleed- 
ing, and  insensible.  A  little  group 
gathered  around,  trying  to  discern,  by 
the  faint  glimmering  ray  of  their  only 
remaining  candle,  which  of  their  number 
had  fallen,  and  marked  their  young  and 
gallant  comrade,  with  the  lifeless  form 
of  his  beautiful  betrothed  held  tightly 
in  his  grasp.  In  sympathy  for  these 
stricken  ones,  men  learned  forgetfulness 
of  their  own  imminent  periL 

*'  Poor  things  !  poor  things !  and  her 
father  opposed  the  match,  didn't  he  ? 
Poor  old  man  I  he,  too,  will  be  utterly 
undone  after  this  shock." 

"  They  have  died,  poor  young  creat- 
ures, as  they  would  have  wished  to  die  ; 
their  souls,  like  pure  white  doves,  shall 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

"  By  my  (aith,"  said  an  Irish  officer, 
"  I  wish  I  was  gone,  too ;  for  this  sus- 
pense, with  death  at  the  end  of  it,  is 
worse  than  death  itself." 

Esther  Graham  had  been  lying  in  a 
stupor,  succeeded  by  fits  of  hysterical 
fainting.  They  feared  to  tell  her  of 
her  sister's  doom,  till  she  looked  up 
and  inquired  piteously:     "How  is  it 


Emily  does  not  come  to  me  ?  Where 
is  she?" 

Then  they  gently  told  her,  and  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  cried  quietly  but 
ceaselessly.  Another  roll,  another  crash, 
and  they  were  buried  indeed. 

Hours  after,  digging  among  the  ruins, 
men  found  one  man  who  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  Gradually 
he  recovered  from  unconsciousness,  and 
told  his  awful  tale ;  and  to  this  day,  be- 
side many  hearths  in  old  England  is  he 
welcomed  for  the  strange  and  fearful 
story  that  he  has  to  tell ;  but  to  none  is 
he  so  welcome  as  to  an  old,  lonely,  white- 
headed  man,  who  listens  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  young  daughter's  death ; 
and  as  he  hears  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  Frank  and  Emily  fell  together,  he 
murmurs,  "  Righteous  God,  as  I  en- 
deavored to  divide  the  love  of  two  pure 
innocent  hearts  in  life,  thou  hast  taught 
me  that  thy  will  decreed  in  death  they 
should  not  be  severed." 


Macinillan*8  Magazine. 
COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM.* 

BT  W.  WHBWELL,  D.D.,  MASTER  OF  TRINITT  COLLBOB, 

CAMBRIDGB. 

1 

"  Positive  Philosophy  "  has  been  fre- 
quently spoken  of  and  discussed  of  late 
years;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  and  the  publications  in  which 
the  discussion  is  carried  on,  imply  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  popular 
interest.  It  may,  therefore,  I  trust,  Mr. 
Editor,  be  a  subject  not  unsuited  to  the 
pages  of  your  Magazine;  and  I  am 
ready  to  offer  my  contribution  to  the 
discussion.  With  regard  to  M.  Angus te 
Comte  and  his  Philosophie  Positive^  I 
have  many  years  ago  expressed  my 
opinion.  I  then  spoke  of  him  as  a  per- 
son whose  want  of  knowledge  and  of 
temperate  thought  caused  his  opinions 
on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  science 
to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  this  opinion :  but  eminent 
writers  of  our  own  country  have  given 
to  him  an  amount  of  attention  and  admi- 


*  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. — Fortnightly  Review,  January  1.  Aa- 
guste  Comte,  by  the  E(utor. 
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ration  which  makes  it  very  iSt  for  me  to 
reconsider  this  judgment. 

We  have  especially  the  great  author- 
ity of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  calling  upon  us  to 
give  again  our  attention  to  M.  Comte  and 
his  philosophy.  No  authority  of  our  own 
tbne  can  be  greater  than  this.  Beside  Mr. 
Mill's  profound  philosophical  thought  aiid 
wide  sphere  of  knowleage,  the  dignity  of 
his  position  naturally  makes  us  look  where 
he  points.  Ilis  love  of  truth  and  fearless- 
ness of  consequences  have  given  him  an 
eminence  which  all  must  rejoice  to  see 
generally  acknowledged.  It  is  no  small 
glory  ot  our  times,  that  one  of  our  most 
popular  constituencies  has  fully  and  prac- 
tically adopted  the  great  Platonic  max- 
im that  it  will  never  go  well  with  the 
world  till  our  rulers  are  philosophers,  or 
our  philosophers  rulers.  This  popular 
recognition  of  Mr.  Mill  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  philosophical  element  in  man 
may  very  fitly  lead  to  a  popular  dis- 
cussion of  those  whom  he  declares  Wor- 
thies. To  some  of  your  readers,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  known  that  I  have  always  re- 
garded Mr.  Mill's  opinions  with  respect, 
and  considered  them  interesting  and  im- 
portant subjects  of  discussion,  but  that 
on  many  subjects  I  have  held  them  to  be 
erroneous,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  pub- 
lish my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  I  must 
still  keep  the  same  attitude.  I  can  in  no 
degree  share  Mr.  Mill's  admiration  for 
Auguste  Corate,  even  though  it  is  now 
limited  in  many  points,  and  balanced  by 
something  very  like  contempt  as  to  his 
more  recent  doctrines :  and  I  am  desirous 
of  considering  the  matter  a  little  further 
than  I  have  yet  done. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice 
some  of  the  features  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  those  which  especially  recommend 
Auguste  Comte's  doctrines  to  Mr.  Mill's 
approval.  Among  them  are,  I  conceive, 
M.  Comte's  rejection  of  all  abstract  con- 
ceptions, causes,  theories,  and  the  like ; 
and  his  assertions  that  phenomena  alone 
are  the  proper  subject  of  science.  All 
beyond  he  stigmatizes  as  "metaphys- 
ical," a  term  which  he  endeavors  to 
make  an  opprobrious  one  :  a  tendency 
in  which  we  must  allow  that  he  sympa- 
thizes with  the  English  "  general  reader" 
and  general  talker.  Mr.  Mill  shares  in 
this  dislike  to  abstract  terms,  and  as- 
cribes to  such  terms  a  mischievous  ten- 
dency.   For  example,  he  thinks  there  is 


much  harm  in  the  old  maxim  that 
"  Nature  abhors  a  vacaam  :**  that  it 
makes  of  Nature  an  active  agent.  Now 
this,  I  must  profess,  appears  to  me  a 
kind  of  philosophical  prudery.  Why 
not  state  actual  facts  in  familiar  words, 
even  if  they  be  a  little  figurative?  For 
is  it  not  true  that  Nature,  in  this  our 
terrestrial  region,  does  abhor  a  vacuum  ? 
What  would  be  gained  to  philosophy, 
if,  instead  of  this  simple  rule,  we  were 
to  be  told  that,  "  in  a  system  of  matter 
held  together  by  attractive  forces,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  fill  up  all  spaces  empty 
of  matter  ?"  Is  the  abstract  term  Nature 
so  very  bewildering  that  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  recollect  what  it  means? 
Have  we  such  a  horror  of  Nature's 
"  horror,"  that  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
any  feeling  whatever  which  may  expel  it? 
As  I  have  said,  I  conceive  that  one 
main  feature  in  M.  Comte's  philosophy 
which  recommends  it  to  Mr.  Mill  is  his 
horror  of  the  word  "  metaphysical,"  and 
that  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  posi- 
tive mainly  in  denying  all  but  facts  — 
all  abstractions,  causes,  theories,  and  the 
like.  M.  Comte  holds  (and  apparently 
it  is  held  to  be  one  of  his  great  discov- 
eries, as  it  certainly  is  a  very  prominent 
part  of  his  system)  that  ii^  every  science 
there  is  a  metaphysical  stage,  which  pre- 
cedes that  positive  stage  which  is  the 
true  form  of  science.  Now  this  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  radical  mistake.  There  is 
no  science  in  which  this  pretended  suo- 
cefision  of  a  metaphysical  and  a  positive 
stage  can  be  pointed  out.  There  is  no 
science  in  which  the  discovery  of  laws 
of  phenomena,  when  once  begun,  has 
been  carried  on  independently  of  dis- 
cussions concerning  iaeas,  which  must 
be  called  metaphysical^  if  anything  be  so 
called.  There  is  no  science  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
can  at  this  time  dispense  with  ideas  which 
have  acquired  their  place  in  science  in 
virtue  of  metaphysical  considerations. 
There  is  no  science  in  whioh  the  most 
active  disquisitions  concemmg  ideas  doA 
not  come  after^  not  before^  the  first 
discovery  of  laws  of  phenomena.  This 
may  be  exemplified  in  all  sciences  which 
have  made  any  progress.  Kepler's  dis- 
coveries would  never  have  been  made 
but  for  his  metaphysical  notions.  And 
again :  those  discoveries  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  did  not  lead  immediately  to 
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Newton*B  theory,  because  a  century  of 
metaphysical  discussion  was  requisite  as 
a  preparation.  And,  at  this  moment, 
those  sciences  which  are  most  progress- 
ive, and  which  have  the  fullest  promise 
of  progress,  are  in  want  of  metaphysical 
clearness  of  ideas,  no  less  than  of  addi- 
tional facts.  Who  will  help  us  to  a  true 
view,  or  even  to  a  view  tenahle  for  a 
year,  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bod- 
ies ;  explaining  why  it  is  that,  with  every 
scheme  of  atomic  constitution,  we  are 
perpetually  driven  to  the  contradiction 
of  half'  atoms^  and  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided  ?  Who  will  guide  us  over  the 
geometrical  contradictions  which  beset 
us  when  we  would  imagine  the  structure 
of  crystals  ?  Who  can  give  us  a  notion, 
metaphysically  tenable,  of  chemical  com- 
position? Are  all  chemical  compounds 
binary  ?  M.  Comte  thinks  they  are :  a 
metaphysical  doctrine  surely,  for  he 
gives  no  physical  reason  for  it.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  reconcilable  with  the  sim- 
plest facts  of  the  newer  chemistry.  Who 
will  define  for  us  vital  power  and  forces, 
avoiding  metaphysical  notions?  And  of 
what  use  could  his  definition  be  if  he  did 
so  ?  But  we  might  go  on  through  the 
whole  range  of  science  asking  the  like 
questions,  sluSL  every  science  in  turn 
would  reveal  to  us  how  baseless  is  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  good  positive  stage 
of  science  which  succeeds  a  bad  meta- 
physical stage. 

M.  Comte's  theoretical  view  of  the 
progress  of  science  includes  a  further 
assertion,  which  I  mention  because  it  has 
been  much  noticed,  though  to  me  it 
appears  to  be  worthless,  and,  indeed, 
absolutely  puerile.  According  to  him, 
sciences  go  through  three  stages :  they 
are,  first,  theological;  secondly,  meta- 
physical; thirdly,  positive.  Now,  that 
in  early  times  men  believed  the  sun  and 
the  moon  to  be  gods,  or  to  be  governed 
and  guided  by  gods,  is  true ;  but  this  is 
not  science,  not  even  the  beginning  of 
science :  it  is  a  state  of  thought  which 
precedes  science.  But  be  it  so.  Let 
astronomy  be  first  theological.  But 
what  other  science  has  gone  through 
this  stage  ?  Physics  has  not.  As  Adam 
Smith  says,  there  was  never  a  god  of 
weight.  Has  chemistry?  Curiously 
enough  chemistry  has  had  a  mytho- 
logical stage,  but  it  was  not  its 
first  stage.    It  was  the  stage  through 


which  it  went  in  the  ages  of  alchemy. 
When  chemists  described  the  substances 
and  operations  with  which  they  dealt  by 
the  most  curious  and  lively  personifica- 
tions, gold  was  the  king  of  metals,  sil- 
ver, the  queen :  an  object  m'uch  aimed 
at  was  to  obtain  the  regulus^  the  metallic 
young  one,  of  the  more  imperfect  metals. 
For  this  purpose  there  were  magisterieSj 
preparations  which  possessed  power  to 
change  bodies,  with  many  fancies  of  the 
same  kind.  In  the  same  way  astronomy 
had  its  mythological  period  in  the  age 
of  astrology.  But  then — alas  for .  the 
Comtian  order  of  development  of  scien- 
ces ! — this  was  long  after  there  existed  a 
positive  science  of  astronomy  among  the 
Greeks,  whose  results  are  still  part  of 
our  astronomical  treasury.  So  that  the 
history  of  science  refuses  altogether  to 
lend  itself  to  the  attempt  to  find  a  pro- 
found and  general  meaning  in  the  fact 
that  men  began  to  talk  about  the  sun  and 
moon  by  calling  them  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Another  feature  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy is,  that  it  denies  (all  its  charac- 
teristics are  negative,  as  I  have  said) 
modern  theories,  such  as  the  undulatory 
theory  in  optics,  and  thus  reduces  science 
to  its  facts.  Now  to  this  there  is  an 
unanswerable  reply.  The  facts  cannot 
be  expressed  without  the  theory.  It  is  a 
challenge  which  has  been  repeatedly 
addressed  to  the  opponents  of  the  un- 
dulatory theory,  and  never  accepted,  to 
express  without  the  theory  the  facts  of 
diffraction  (the  dark  and  bright  lines 
which  border  shadows  when  exactly 
cast).  There  is  in  this  case,  and  in 
many  others,  no  possibility  of  stating 
the  facts  without  using  the  language  of 
the  theory ;  and  therefore  on  this  subject 
there  can  be  no  Positive  Science  in  M. 
Comte's  sense. 

But  M.  Comte  was  too  ignorant  of 
modern  optics  to  know  this.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  speaks  of  modem 
optics  (and  of  all  modern  sciences  except 
astronomy)  is  that  of  a  shallow  pre- 
tender, using  general  phrases  in  the 
attempt  to  make  his  expressions  seem 
to  be  knowledge.  Thus  he  says  that 
Fresnel  applied  the  principle  of  inter- 
ferences to  the  phenomena  of  colored 
rings,  "on  which  the  ingenious  labors 
of  Newton  left  much  to  desire ;"  as  if 
FresnePs  labors  on  this  subject  had  beem 
the  supplement  of  those  of  Newton  I 
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I  regard  Comte  as  a  notable  example 
of  the  character  generated  in  France  by 
the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  the  last  generation.  He 
was  in  some  degree  a  distiuguished 
scholar  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  though 
his  attainments  in  this  way  have  been 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  his  preten- 
sions to  discoveries  are,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  shown,  absurdly  fallacious. 
But  the  mathematicians  of  that  genera- 
tion having,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
subtlety,  complete^  the  Newtonian  the- 
ory of  gravitation,  seemed  to  think  it 
intolerable  presumption  in  any  one  to 
put  forth  a  tneory  upon  another  subject, 
which  should  rival  that  of  gravitation 
in  its  generality  and  the  subtle  mathe- 
matical artifices  which  it  involved.  As 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  tem- 
per among  the  greatest  French  mathe- 
maticians of  that  time,  I  may  mention 
an  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Arago 
himself.  He  and  Fresnel  pursued  to- 
gether those  experiments  which  estab- 
fished  the  undulatory  theory.  At  a 
certain  period  they  came  to  the  experi- 
ment in  which  it  appeared  that  two  rays 
polarized  in  the  same  plane  interfere 
with  each  other :  two  rays  polarized  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  6ach  other  do 
not  interfere.  Fresnel  said  to  Arago, 
**Do  you  not  see  that  this  is  simply  the 
fact  that  light  consists  of  transverse 
undulations  ?"  Arago,  in  relating  this, 
said  to  me,  "You  will  wonder  how  I 
could  refuse  to  assent  to  this ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  fact  was  so.  But,  in  good 
truth,  I  dared  not  assent.  I  was  in  close 
relations  with  Laplace  and  the  other 
leaders  in  mathematics,  and  they  would 
not  hear  of  undulations.  So  I  held  my 
tongue  at  that  time."  This  "  influence" 
of  the  opponents  of  the  undulatory  the- 
ory, I  conceive,  operated  upon  M.  Comte 
also,  and  prevented  him  from  learning 
the  plainest  facts  in  its  history. 

I  am  not  going  to  trace  M.  Comte*s 
views  of  the  other  sciences.  He  is,  I 
conceive,  very  superficial  in  all,  and  in 
some  grossly  erroneous.  But,  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  may  quote  what  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self says  of  M.  Comte's  way  of  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
modem  sciences:  one,  too,  of  which  he 
was  especially  bound  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  history,  inasmuch  as  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  Sociology,  he  professes  to 


have  made  great  and  improbable  addir 
tions :  I  mean  Political  Economy.  "  Any 
one,"  says  Mr.  Mill  (p.  80),  "  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  wntings  of  political 
economists  need  only  read  bis  few  pages 
of  animadversions  on  these  to  learn  how 
extremely  superficial  M.  Comte  can 
sometimes  be.  He  affirms  that  they 
have  added  nothing  really  new  to  the 
original  aperfits  of  Adam  Smith  ;  when 
every  one  who  has  used  them  knows  that 
they  have  added  so  much  as  to  have 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  sci- 
ence." I  shoiQd  rather  say,  instead  of 
reading  a  few  pages  of  M.  Comte  to 
learn  how  extremely  superficial  he  can 
be,  the  reader  may  read  any  pase  of  his 
speculations  to  see  how  extremely  super- 
ficial he  is. 

But  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  another 
aspect  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which 
may  have  won  it  some  favor  from  specu- 
lators who,  like  Mr.  Mill,  are  very  sus- 
picious of  ideas ;  it  confines  itself  to  the 
mquiry  into  phenomena,  and  rejects  the 
inquiry  into  causes.  Now  that  men 
need  to  be  warned  against  making  the 
inquiry  into  cause  the  first  or  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  scientific  research,  is  true. 
But  this  is  a  truth  which  M.  Comte  was 
neither  the  first  to  propound,  nor  has 
propounded  in  a  useful  and  intelligent 
manner.  Those  who  have  taught  the 
opposite  doctrine  bear  names  so  eminent, 
that  men  may  well  be  warned  against 
being  swayed  by  them — names  no  less 
than  Aristotie  and  Bacon  :  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  to  know  truly  is  to  know 
through  the  causes ;  Bacon,  who  seeks 
to  discover  the  "  natures"  of  things.  In 
opposition  to  th}s,  the  study  of  really 
progressive  science  teaches  us  that  the 
first  step  in  a  science  is  to  discover  the 
laws  of  phenomena ;  and  that  from  these 
laws  alone,  ascending  from  one  step  of 
generality  to  another,  we  can  hope  to 
discover  those  very  general  laws  which 
we  call  causes.  But,  when  such  geneni 
laws  offer  themselves,  why  should  we 
not  call  them  causes^  when  all  the  world 
calls  them  so  ?  Take  one  of  the  most 
strikmg  and  progres»ve  sdences  of  mod- 
ern times  —  geology.  It  begins  with 
observing  and  classifying  the  strata  of 
the  earth ;  but  it  aspires  to  discover  the 
causes  by  which  they  came  to  be  what 
they  are,  and  where  they  are ;  whether 
in  each  case,  water  or  firo  was  the  obiet 
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ag^it;  whether  the  causes  acted  contina- 
ousl^  or  in  paroxysms.  These  are  in- 
quines  which  to  this  day  engage  the 
attention  and  animate  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  all  over  the  world  who 
cultivate  geology.  Are  they  to  desist 
from  these  labors  because  M.  Comte 
assures  them  that  the  inquiry  into  causes 
is  hopeless  and  unphilosophical  ?  Or  is 
M.  Comte  to  legislate  for  the  sciences, 
according  to  wliom  there  can  be  no  such 
science  as  geology  ? 

As  I  have  said,  the  main  character  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  consists  in  its 
negations ;  and  there  appears  to  prevail 
in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  regard 
those  as  the  most "  advanced  "  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  largest  portion  of 
the  truths  which  have  been  commonly 
accepted  and  established.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this :  besides  the  denial  of  causes, 
m  the  more  general  sense,  as  a  fit  object 
of  scientific  inquiry,  there  has  been  of 
late  extensively  prevalent  a  disposition 
to  denjJinaZ  causes^  or  the  evidence  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  the 
structure  of  animals.  This  evidence, 
which  the  sagacity  of  Socrates  firat  dis- 
tinctly fastened  upon,  and  which  has 
bad  a  charm  ever  since,  alike  for  the 
most  popular  and  for  the  most  philosoph- 
ical thinkers,  has  of  late  been  spoken 
disparagingly  of,  because  structures 
which  had  been  regarded  as  evidences 
of  design  have  been  by  recent  physiolo- 
gists referred  to  a  principle  of  mor- 
phology, according  to  which  all  animal 
structures  are  merely  modifications  of  a 
general  plan.  And  Bacon's  maxim  has 
been  often  quoted,  that  final  causes  are 
like  Vestal  Virgins,  dedicated  to  God, 
and  necessarily  barren.  That  in  Bacon's 
time  the  reasoning  from  final  causes  had 
been  pushed  too  far  may  easily  be  shown. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  with  regard  to  the 
structure  of  animals,  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  in  all  ages  have  declared 
that  at  every  step  they  did  discover  evi- 
dences of  design,  and  that  by  holding  to 
that  principle,  they  made  their  discov- 
eries. To  take  eminent  instances:  we 
know  that  this  was  the  case  with  Har- 
vey's discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case 
with  Cuvier's  restoration  of  extinct  ani- 
mals from  the  evidence  of  their  osseous 
remains.  These  authors  tell  us  that  it 
was  so.    Were  they  mistaken?    Was 


it  a  Mse,  an  unreal  principle  that  thus 
led  them  to  some  of  the  most  important 
scientific  truths  which  we  possess  ?  Are 
th«  vestal  virgins  barren  bv  nature,  or 
only  to  place  their  Divine  authority  above 
suspicion?  They  ha/ve  had  offspring; 
great  and  glorious  ofi&pring.  StUI, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
that  no  one  should  rashly  ascribe  to 
them  children.  Ko  one  should  dum 
their  parentage  for  the  children  of  his 
own  brain.  Let  the  wise  man's  voice 
be  obeyed.  Let  them  not  lightly  venture 
from  their  temple ;  but  while  they  con- 
tinue their  praises  in  the  language  which 
they  have  learned  through  all  ages,  from 
Socrates  to  Owen,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  their  words  are  unmeaning  because 
a  few  nonsensical  phrases  have  been 
interpolated  by  men  more  pious  than 
wise.* 

I  have  said  that  the  structures  for- 
merly ascribed  to  design  have  been  re- 
cently supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by 
morphology.  I  confess  I  have  been 
astonished  at  the  extent  to  which  this 
elevation  of  morphology  above  teleology 
has  been  carried.  The  wing  of  a  spar- 
row and  the  arm  of  a  man  consist  of 
like  bones,  corresponding  bone  by  bone  : 
that  is  morphology.  The  wing  is  made 
for  flying,  the  arm  for  holding  and  strik- 
ing: that  is  teleology.  How  does  the 
one  principle  exclude  the  other  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  structure  most  use- 
ful to  the  animal  is  elaborated  by  minute 
changes  in  countless  generations:  and 
so,  all  organs  w^re  not  made  for  a  pur- 
pose, but  grew  and  made  themselves. 
The  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing,  the 
ear  for  hearing.  Such  an  announcement, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  takes  away 
the  breath  of  Philosophy ;  at  least  for  a 
moment.  But  let  it  be  for  a  moment 
onlv.  Let  Philosophy  try  to  recover  her 
self-  possession.  She  then  asks.  What 
is  the  alternative  sup{)osition  ?  The  eye 
was  not  made  for  seeing.  So  be  it,  if  it 
must  be  so.    But  how  did  it  grow  then  ? 


*  I  refer  the  reader  with  much  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Acland's  recently  published  Harveian  Oration. 
He  there  discusses  the  question  of  Final  Causes, 
illustrating  his  reasons  by  the  example  of  Harvey, 
and  the  remarks  of  many  philosophers.  He  has 
even  the  patience  to  ar^ue  with  those  who  deny 
that  the  eye  was  made  for  seeing,  by  pointing  out 
the  manner  in  which  its  optical  adjustments  reject 
the  doctrine  of  its  being  self-formed. 
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Oar  teacher  replies :  "  Several  facts 
make  mo  suspect  that  any  sensitive 
nerve  may  be  rendered  sensitive  to 
light.  Numerous  gradations  from  a 
perfect  and  complex  eye  to  one  very 
imperfect  and  simple,  each  grade  useful 
to  its  possessor,  can  be  shown  to  ex- 
ist: further,  the  eye  does  vary,  if  only 
slightly,  and  its  variations  are  un- 
limited ;  and  if  any  variation  or  modi- 
fication in  the  organ  be  ever  useful  to 
an  animal  under  changing  conditions 
of  life,  then  the  diflSculty  of  believing 
that  a  perfect  and  complex  eye  could  be 
formed  by  natural  selection  can  hardly 
be  considered  real." 

I  confess  I  think  that  our  Philosophy 
cannot  do  less  than  lift  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  astonishment  at  this  gigantic 
fabric  of  hypotheses,  of  which  the  basis 
is  a  suspicion  that  any  nerve  may  be- 
come sensitive  to  light.  There  may  be 
gradations  from  an  imperfect  and  simple 
eye  —  from  a  scrap  of  nerve  sensitive  to 
light,  to  a  perfect  and  complex  eye ;  and 
each  grade  is  useful  to  its  possessor,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  supposing  this  to 
be  the  true  history  of  the  matter  is  not 
real!  The  inimitable  contrivances  for 
adjusting  the  focus  to  different  distances, 
for  admitting  different  amounts  of  light, 
for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration,  are  all  on  the  imagina- 
ry road  from  a  bit  of  nerve  to  a  complex 
eye ;  and  therefore  Nature  has  travelled 
on  this  road  to  the  complex  eye.  This, 
it  is  confessed,  seems  absurd,  but  yet 
this  is  the  doctrine  insinuated.  But  the 
difficulties  are  not  yet  half  stated.  For, 
besides  all  this,  and  running  parallel 
with  these  gradations  of  the  optical  ad- 
justments, we  have  a  no  less  complex 
system  of  muscles  for  directing  the  eye  : 
some  of  them,  as  the  pulley  -  muscle, 
dwelt  on  by  Paley,  such  as  resist  the 
tendencies  of  their  neighbors ;  and  the 
numerical  expression  of  these  corre- 
spondences of  the  gradations  of  the 
optical  and  the  muscular  adjustment 
of  the  eye  is  to  be  multiplied  into  itself 
for  every  organ  of  the  animal,  in  order 
to  give  the  number  of  chances  of  failure 
to  success  in  this  mode  of  animal-making. 
Verily  the  Philosophy  must  have  a  large 
swallow  that  can  gulp  down  these  num- 
bers I 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  the  best  physio- 
logical philosophy  which  we  can  get, 


if  we  reject  final  causes !  And  those  are 
"  advanced  "  physiologists  who  bold 
such  doctrines.  I  confess  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  advance  of  science  con- 
sists in  denying  truths  formerly  estab- 
lished. I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
truths  once  obtained  are  true  for  ever ; 
and  I  deem  that  "  Positive  Philosophy  '* 
to  be  a  false  and  worthless  lore  which 
consists  in  per])etual  negations  of  what 
has  been  established  by  thoughtful  men 
in  careful  examination  of  facts. 

I  have  written  so  much  of  M.  Comte 
and  his  Positive  Philosophy  with  great 
reluctance  ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  my 
opinion  that  he  is  quite  unworthy  to  be 
made  the  serious  subject  of  discussion 
among  philosophers.  But  the  respect 
in  which  I  hold  some  of  the  persons 
who  have  praised  him — Mr.  M.ill  and 
Mr.  6.  H.  I^wes  for  example — ^has  made 
me  revise  my  opinion  concerning  him, 
long  ago  delivered ;  and  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  attractive 
features  of  his  philosophy,  which  I  have 
tried  to  do.  The  praise  which  Mr.  Mill 
bestows  upon  some  parts  of  his  writings 
is  to  me  quite  marvellous.  But  my 
wonder  is  somewhat  lessened  when  I 
come  to  perceive,  in  reading  these  praises, 
that  they  refer  to  performance  in  which 
I  conceive  the  object  to  be  of  small  phi- 
losophical value,  such  as  the  classinca- 
tion  of  the  sciences,  and  th^  arrange- 
ment of  sciences  one  above  another  in  a 
certain  order.  These  attempts,  even  if 
successful,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  small 
value.  No  science  is  yet  complete ;  and 
yet  when  we  classify  and  derive  them, 
we  suppose  it  to  be  so.  I  think  M. 
Oomte^s  performances  in  this  way  worse 
than  those  of  other  person^ — ^than  M. 
Ampere's,  for  instance ;  but  I  see  no 
interest  in  weighing  them  against  one 
another. 

When  I  say  that  M.  Comte's  specula- 
tions on  the  history  of  science  seem  to 
me  to  be  worthless,  I  shall  not  be  sup- 
posed, I  presume,  to  hold  that  this  mw- 
ject  is  of  no  value.  I  contemn  M.  Comte*s 
speculations  on  this  subject,  because 
I  find  in  them  so  little  of  the  history 
of  science,  and  in  that  little  many  errors 
in  the  most  important  points,  as  when 
he  ascribes  Newton's  disooveries  about 
central  force  to  Kepler,  who  nevto  had 
the  idea  of  central  foroe.    And  his  dis- 
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course  concerning  the  theological  stage 
of  science  seems  to  me  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  history  of  science  than 
the  stories  about  Thor  and  Woden  have 
to  do  with  the  history  of  England.  But 
if  any  one  will  write  the  history  of  any 
science,  marking  the  Epochs  of  the  car- 
dinal discoveries  which  have  made  it 
to  be  a  science,  and  their  Preludes  and 
Sequels  (for  of  such  periods  the  history 
of  each  science  really  consists),  I  shall 
gladly  follow  his  teaching ;  and,  if  he 
has  rightly  interpreted  the  facts  of  his- 
tory (for  which  purpose  he  must  care- 
fully read  the  original  authors  of  guesses, 
discoveries,  and  developments),  I  shall 
be  grateful  to  him  as  a  fellow-laborer, 
or  as  a  master. 

I  have  confined  myself  hitherto  to  M. 
Corate's  supposed  achievements  in  the 
domain  of  the  material  sciences,  because 
there  we  have  a  definite  collection  of 
established  truths,  and  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  It  was  in  that  do- 
main, I  think,  that  M.  Comte's  reputa- 
tion was  acquired.  He  has  since  chang- 
ed or  extended  the  main  business  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  formation  of  a  won- 
derful social  system.  And  as  I  have 
not  made  it  my  business  to  study  thjs,  I 
shall,  in  the  remainder  of  what  I  have  to 
say,  leave  *him  in  the  hands  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  critics,  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes. 

Mr.  Lewes  in  a  very  amusing  article 
(in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  has  given  a 
biographical  sketch  of  M.  Comte,  which 
is  not  without  its  meaning,  even  as  il- 
lustrative of  M.  Comte's  "  sociological " 
speculations  and  proposals.  Mr.  Lewes 
says  :  "  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  there  he  found  republican  senti- 
ments and  scientific  tendencies  eminent- 
ly suited  to  his  rebellious  and  inquiring 
disposition.  .  .  .  His  comrades  re- 
spected and  admired  him.  His  profes- 
sors recognized  his  .  eminent  capacity. 
A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  when 
it  was  arrested  by  a  characteristic  ac- 
tion of  his  own.  One  of  the  masters  had 
insulted  the  younger  students  by  his 
manners  :  the  elder  students  took  up 
the  case,  and  after  mature  deliberation 
decided  that  the  master  was  unworthy 
of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew 
ap  the  following  notification :  *  Mon- 
sieur,  quoiqu'il   nous    soit    penible  de 


prendre  une  telle  mesure  envers  un  an- 
cien  ^leve  de  I'lficole,  nous  vous  enjoig- 
nons  de  n'y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.' 
This  notification,  drawn  up  by  Comte, 
had  his  signature  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
The  result  was  his  expulsion.  His  of- 
ficial career  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
forced  to  return  home,  *and  remained 
there  some  time  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police." 

After  this  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Paris.  He  found  an  opening  there 
which  a  less  rebellious  spirit  might  have 
profited  by.  "He  became  private  sec- 
retary to  Casimir  Perier,  but  quickly 
found  that  the  paid  servant  was  expected 
to  be  a  blind  admirer.  Called  upon  to 
make  some  comments  upon  the  public 
labors  of  his  master,  '  elles  ne  furent  pas 
gout6es  ;'  and,  after  a  trial  of  three 
years,  the  connection  ceased." 

He  then  passed  over  to  the  celebrated 
Saint-Simon,  and  became  his  secretary, 
pupil,  and,  for  a  time,  friend.  This  con- 
nection had  undoubtedly  a  large  share 
in  stimulating  and  shaping  Comte's 
speculations  on  the  structure  of  society. 
The  Saint  -  Simonians  formed  a  very 
striking  epoch  in  French  speculation. 
I  think  M.  Comte's  admirers  have  not 
done  them  justice.  There  are,  perha|)s^ 
not  many  Englishmen  who  now  recol- 
lect to  have  read  their  writings  when 
they  were  published  (about  1820  and 
after)  ;  but  those  who  do  must  regard 
them  as  very  striking  works.  Most 
readers  at  that  time  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  largeness,  subtlety,  and 
ingenuity  of  their  views  of  society. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  alternation  of  crit- 
ical periods  and  organic  periods  was 
really  a  startling  theory,  bringing  to- 
gether into  a  general  view  many  histor- 
ical facts.  And  the  boldness  and  im- 
periousness  with  which  they  legislated 
concerning  a  new  state  of  society  which 
was  to  be,  was  suitable  to  M.  Comte's 
temper  in  his  subsequent  career  ;  and 
accordingly  he  has  it,  and,  as  I  should 
say,  borrowed  it  of  them ;  whether  or 
no  it  was  worth  borrowing  is  another 
question. 

In  1824  Comte  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Saint-Simon.  Soon  after 
he  published  an  essay  in  which  his  ad- 
mirers find  the  germ  of  his  subsequent 
speculations.  In  this  essay  he  main- 
tains his  doctrine  of  the  three  stages  of 
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Bcience — theological,  metaphysical,  and 
positive  ;  also  that  human  activity  in 
society  has  three  corresponding  agen- 
cies— the  conquering  military,  the  de- 
fensive military,  and  the  pacific  indus- 
trial ;  and  "  that  philosophy  (or  general 
beliefs)  in  passing  from  the  theological 
to  the  positivd  stage  must  bring  about 
the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the 
military  regime  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
spiritual  reorganization  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  social  reorgan- 
ization, must  repose  upon  the  authority 
of  demonstration  :  it  must  be  based  up- 
on science,  with  a  priesthood  properly 
constituted  out  of  the  regenerated  scien- 
tific classes."       ^ 

Soon  after  this  M.  Comte  married 
Caroline  JMassin,  bookseller.  He  took 
to  pupils  as  his  support.  "  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  Confite  had  but  one 
pupil ;  this  pupil  was  '  the  Bayard  of  our 
day,'  as  his  admirers  style  General  La- 
moriciore.  With  the  small  sum  of  money 
brought  by  his  wife  a  modest  lodging 
was  furnished  in  the  Rue  de  I'Oratoire. 
Here  M.  de  Xarbonne  proposed  to  place 
his  son  as  boarder  and  pupil.  Other 
aristocratic  families  would,  it  was  hoped, 
follow  the  example.  To  receive  these 
pupils,  a  more  dignified  apartment  was 
taken  in  the  Rue  de  PArcade,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  and  fresh  fnr- 
niture  had  to  be  bought.  But  when 
the  small  stock  of  ready  money  was  thus 
invested,  the  pupils  never  came,  and  the 
apartment  was  a  burden.  In  a  few 
months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent 
back,  and  the  yoilng  couple  had  to  mi- 
grate into  more  modest  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  Moutmartre." 

In  1826,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  exposition  of  his  system  ;  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Paris  —  Humboldt,  Poiusot,  De  Blain- 
yille,  Carnot,  etc. — with  the  good-nature 
in  manifesting  an  interest  in  a  brother 
professor's  lectures,  which  is  happily 
and  properly  common  among  men  of 
science  —  attended  his  lectures  ;  but, 
after  three  or  four  had  been  delivered, 
an  attack  of  insanity  abruptly  closed  the 
course.  Mr.  Lewes  has  given  very  cu- 
rious details  of  this  season  of  insan- 
ity, lie  has  added  to  them  a  very 
curious  speculation  ;  a  list  of  "  illus- 
trious madmen."  To  Lucretius  and 
Cowper,  he  adds  Mohammed,  Loyola, 


Peter  the  Great,  Halleri  Newton,  Ta»- 
so.  Swift,  Donizetti,  as  showing  that,  in 
such  Jases,  ^*  the  mind  is  lucid  in  its  lu- 
cid intervals."  This  will,  I  think,  strike 
an  ordinary  reader  as  a  curious  way 
of  proving  the  lucidity  of  M.  Comte's 
mind. 

In  1830,  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Course,  the  sixth  and  last  in  1842. 
And  the  admiring  Mr.  Lewes  says  : 
^' With  the  publication  of  the  PhilosopMe 
Positive^  he  assumed  his  place  among 
the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  rivals 
and  humiliated  professors,  which,  being 
supported  by  the  indignation  of  theolo- 
gians, metaphysicians,  and  journalists, 
who  were  irritated  at  his  dangerous  ele- 
vation and  sweeping  scorn,  ended  in 
driving  him  from  his  official  position.** 

I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Lewes  for  the  tale 
how  certain  eminent  and  generous  Eng- 
lishmen ofiered  to  replace  the  offi(»al  sd- 
ary  for  one  year,  understanding  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  Comte  would  be 
either  reinstated  or  would  have  resolved 
on  some  other  career.  But  M.  Cpmte 
had  other  notions.  From  this  time  he 
regarded  these  and  thelikei  contributions 
as  his  right ;  and  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  defrauded  and  betrayed  when  they 
were  withheld.  This  tone  ^  self*  con- 
ceited ingratitude  is  so  revolting  to  our 
ordinary  feelings  that  I  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

But  I  will  not  omit  a  happier  and 
more  interesting  passage  in  his  later 
days,  of  which  Mr.  Lewes  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  separated 
from  his  wife  in  1842.  ''In  1845,  be 
first  met  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 
There  was  a  strange  similarity  in  their 
widowed  conditions.  She  was  irrevo- 
cably separated  from  her  husband  by 
a  crime  which  had  condemned  him  to 
the  galleys  for  life  ;  yet,  though  moral- 
ly free,  she  was  legally  bound  to  the 
man  whose  disgrace  overshadowed  her. 
Comte  also  was  irrevocably  separated 
from  his  wife  by  her  voluntary  depar- 
ture, and,  though  morallv  free,  was  le- 
gally bound.  Marriage  beinff  thus  un- 
happilv  impossible,  they  had  onl^  the 
imperfect  yet  inestimable  consolation  of 
a  pure  and  passionate  friendship." 

Mr.  Lewes  adds,  he  was  fond  of  ap- 

E lying  to  her  the  lines  of  his  fitvorite 
>aute: 
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^*  Quella  che  imparadisa  la  mia  mente 
Ogni  basso  pensier  dal  cor  m^avulse.^^ 

"  Every  one  who  knew  him  during  his 
brief  period  of  happiness  will  recall  the 
rnvBtic  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke 
of  her,  and  the  inexpressible  overflowing 
of  his  emotions,  which  led  him  to  speak 
of  her  at  all  times,  and  to  all  listeners. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  attachment 
that  I  first  saw  him  ;  he  spoke  of  her 
"with  an  expansiveness  which  greatly 
interested  rae."  We  cannot  read  with- 
out emotion  what  follows :  "  When  I 
next  saw  him  he  was  as  expansive  in 
his  grief  at  her  irreparable  loss  ;  and  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  detailed 
her  many  perfections.  This  happiness 
had  lasted  but  one  year." 

His  devotion  to  her  memory,  and  the 
curious  form  that  it  took,  must  also  be 
read  with  great  interest ;  but  I  am  per- 
haps borrowing  from  Mr.  Lewes  more 
than  one  writer  in  a  magazine  should  do 
from  a  contemporary.  I  can  only  excuse 
myself  by  saying  that  the  great  interest 
with  which  I  have  read  his  account 
makes  it  difficult  for  rae  not  to  quote 
largely  from  it  in  speaking  of  M.  Comte. 
But  in  speaking  of  M.  Cpmte's  later 
work,  the  Politique  Positive^  I  will 
rather  quofb  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  given 
an  account  of  this  portion  of  M.  Comte's 
speculations  which  is  full  of  interest ; 
and  which  is,  as  seems  to  me,  written  as 
favorably  to  M.  Comte  as  any  rational 
person  can  write.  One  judicious  remark 
of  Mr.  Mill  will  show  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  his  criticism  of  M. 
Comte's  "sociological"  speculations  is 
written  :  "  We  cannot  but  remark  a  sin- 
gular anomaly  in  a  thinker  of  M.  Comte's 
calibre,"  [it  is  curious  to  me  how  often 
Mr.  Mill  is  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
"  anomalies  "  by  his  steadfast  belief 
in  M.*  CoratQ^s  "  calibre,"]  "  after  the 
ample  evidence  he  has  brought  forward 
of  the  slow  growth  of  sciences,  all  of 
which,  except  the  mathematico  -  astro- 
nomical couple  are,  as  he  justly  thinks, 
in  a  very  early  stage,  it  yet  appears  as 
if,  to  his  mind,  the  mere  institution  of  a 
positive  science  of  sociology  were  tanta- 
mount with  completion."  This  remark 
Mr.  Mill  applies  in  detail  to  Comte's 
"  sociology."  I  will  borrow  from  him 
the  outline  of  the  Comtian  polity  (Mill, 
p.  122)  :  "  A  corporation  of  philosophers 


receiving  a  moderate  support  from  the 
state,  surrounded  by  reverence,  but  per- 
emptorily excluded  not  only  from  all 
political  power  or  employment,  but  from 
all  riches,  and  all  occupations  except 
their  own,  are  to  have  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  education,  together  with  not  only 
the  right  and  duty  of  advising  and  re- 
proving all  persons  respecting  both  their 
public  and  their  private  life,  but  also  a 
control  (whether  authoritative  or  moral 
is  not  defined)  over  the  speculative  class 
itself,  to  prevent  their  wasting  time  and 
ingenuity  on  inquiries  or  speculations  of 
no  value  to  mankind  (among  which  be 
includes  many  now  in  high  estimation), 
and  to  employ  all  their  powers  on  the 
investigation  which  may  be  judged,  at 
the  time,  to  be  more  urgently  important 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  temporal 
government,  which  is  to  coexist  with 
this  spiritual  authority,  consists  of  an 
aristocracy  of  capitalists  whose  dignity 
and  authority  are  to  be  in  the  Tatio  of 
the  degree  of  generality  of  their  concep- 
tions and  operations  —  bankers  at  the 
summit,  merchants  next,  then  manufac- 
turers, and  agriculturists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale."  According  to  my  recol- 
lection, this  "  aristocracy  "  was  the  gov- 
ernment projected  by  the  Saint  -  Simo- 
nians.  Mr.  Mill  adds :  "  Libertj^  and 
spontaneity  on  the  part  of  individuals 
form  no  part  of  the  scheme.  M.  Comte 
looks  on  them  with  as  great  jealousy  as 
any  scholastic  pedagogue,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal director  of  consciences.  Every  par- 
ticular of  conduct,  public  or  private,  is  to 
be  open  to  the  public  eye,  and  to  be  kept, 
by  the  power  of  opinion,  in  the  course 
which  the  spiritual  corporation  shall 
judge  to  be  most  right."  The  deference 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  Com- 
tian scheme  is  a  most  edifying  example  of 
philosophical  humility  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
what  seems  to  me  the  absurdity  of  the 
process,  is  verv  instructive  and  very  en- 
tertaining. I  shall  not,  however,  at- 
tempt to  follow  it,  but  some  of  the  de- 
tails cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader, 
and  have  obviously  amused  Mr.  Mill  no 
little. 

M.  Comte  in  his  later  labors,  as  Mr. 
Mill  says,  came  forth  transfigured  as  the 
High  Friest  of  the  Religion  of  Human* 
ity.  A  religion  implies  a  ctdtua^  and  M. 
Comte,  surrounded  bv  the  cuUtts  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  aspiring  to  rival 
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or  replace  it  and  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  was  led  to 
provide  an  equivalent  both  for  the  pri- 
vate devotions  and  the  public  ceremonies 
of  other  faiths.  The  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  says  Mr.  Mill,  that  the 
former  consists  of  prayer : 

"  But  prayer,  as  understood  by  M.  Comte, 
does  not  mean  asking ;  it  is  a  mere  outpouring 
of  feeling,  and  for  this  view  of  it  he  claims 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  mystics.  It  is 
not  to  be  addressed  to  the  Grand  Etre,  to  col- 
lective Humanity,  though  he  occasionally  car- 
ries metaphor  so  far  as  to  style  this  a  god- 
dess. The  honors  to  collective  Humanity  are 
reserved  for  the  public  celebration.  Private 
adoration  is  to  be  addressed  to  it,  in  the  per- 
sons of  worthy  individual  represent{^tives, 
who  may  be  either  living  or  dead,  but  must 
in  all  cases  be  women  ;  for  woman  being  the 
sexe  aimant^  represents  the  best  attributes  of 
humanity,  that  which  ought  to  regulate  all 
human  life  ;  nor  can  Humanity  possibly  be 
symbolized  in  any  form  but  that  of  a  woman. 
The  objects  of  adoration  are  the  mother,  the 
wife,  and  the  daughter,  representing  severally 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  call- 
ing into  active  exercise  the  three  social  sen- 
timents —  veneration,  attachment,  and  kind- 
ness. "We  are  to  regard  them,  whether  dead 
or  alive,  as  our  guardian  angels.  Us  vrais  anges 
gardiens.  If  the  last  two  have  never  existed, 
or  if,  in  the  particular  case,  any  of  the  three 
types  is  too  faulty  for  the  office  assigned  to 
it,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  some  other 
type  of  womanly  excellence,  even  by  one 
merely  historical.  Be  the  object  living  or 
dead,  the  adoration  (as  we  understand  it)  is 
to  be  addressed  only  to  the  idea." — (P.  150.) 

M.  Comte  having  thus  provided  his 
disciples  with  forms  of  private  prayers 
and  with  guardian  angels,  proceeds  to 
public  worship,  and  other  matters,  into 
which  he  enters  with  wonderful  minute- 
ness. But  I  will  only  make  one  more 
extract  from  Mr.  Mill's  extremely  inter- 
esting and  amusing  abstract : 

"  Not  content  with  an  equivalent  for  the 
Paters  and  Aves  of  Catholicism,  he  must  have 
one  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  also ;  and  he  thus 
delivers  himself :  *  Cette  expansion  pent  4tre 
perfectionne  par  des  signes  universels.  .  .  . 
Afin  de  mieux  developper  Taptitude  neces- 
saire  de  la  formule  positiviste  h,  represcnter 
toujours  la  condition  humaine,  il  convient  or- 
dinairement  de  Tenoncer  en  touchant  succes- 
sivement  les  principaux  organes  que  la  th^orie 
c6r6brale  assigneasestrois  616ments.'  " — (P. 
154.) 

M.  Comte  made  acraniological  system 
of  his  own,  which  is  here  referred  to ;  but 


what  parts  of  the  head  or  fece  are  thus 
to  be  successively  touched  in  the  ma- 
tual  recognition  of  two  Comtians,  I  have 
not  studied  the  system  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  tell.  But  the  effect  must 
be  much  like  that  which  has  been  thus 
described  by  a  modem  imitator  of  Ho- 
mer : 

"  Then  the  youth  to  the  tip  of  his  nose  put 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
-Spread  forth  his  two  bunches  of  fives  by 
joining  his  right  hand." 

And  Mr.  Mill  plainly  thinks  so  ;  for 
he  says,  with  becoming  gravity :  "  This 
may  be  a  very  appropriate  mode  of  ex- 
pressing one's  devotion  to  the  Grand 
Etre ;  but  any  one  who  had  appreciated 
its  effect  on  the  profane  reader,  would 
have  thought  it  judicious  to  keep  it  back 
till  a  considerably  more  advanced  stage 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Positive  Re^ 
ligion." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SNOWDROP. 


Adown  the  leaden  sky 

The  drifting  snow-flakes  fall ; 
And  o'er  the  ground  they  lie 

A  soft  and  velvet  palL 
A  symbol  of  the  grief 

That  shivering  Nature  feels, 
When  ice  on  stem  and  leaf 
Her  every  tear  congeals : 
Yes,  on  the  earth  so  light 

They  form  a  velvet  shrond ; 
And  strange  that  flakes  so  white 
Should  come  from  blackest  ckmd  t 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 
From  their  sources  up  on  high ; 
Falling,  floating,  never  ending, 
In  the  dull  and  sullen  sky. 


The  languid  sun  with  slanting  beam 

Illumed  a  snowdrift  fajr, 
And  with  his  pale  and  wintry  gleam 

Formed  silver  crystals  there. 
But  when  the  stealthy  evening  came, 

And  bathed  the  western  sl^ 
With  indigo  and  lurid  flame, 

It  bade  the  sunlight  die. 
Then,  like  a  lovely  robe  of  fbr, 

The  snow  lay  far  and  wide ; 
A  robe  of  whitest  miniver 

Cast  o'er  the  earth,  its  bride^ 
A  mantle  for  the  slumbering  nighty 

And  thoi^h  itself  so  cold. 
It  warms  with  its  protecting  mi^ti 

All  things  within  its  fold. 
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It  shelters  embryo  life  in  seeds 

That  in  the  spring  shall  rise 
In  painted  flow'rets  o'er  the  meads, 

With  bright  and  loving  eyes. 
Those  roots  that  hide  and  hibernate 

Within  their  frozen  home,  ^ 

It  covers  up,  and  bids  them  wait 

Till  summer  days  shall  come. 
Floating,  drifting,  never  ending, 

In  the  dark  and  sullen  sky, 
FalUng,  floating,  soft  descending 
On  the  earth  so  tranquilly. 

in. 

Then  spoke  small  voices  sweet. 

From- crypt  beneath  the  ground, 
Where  busy  pigmies  meet 

To  babble  lore  profound. 
"  Oh,  Nature,  hear  our  prayer, 

The  prayer  of  sprites  who  love 
The  spotless  drift  so  fair. 

Born  in  the  heavens  above. 
We  are  not  elves  who  dwell 

In  perfumed  cups  of  flowers. 
When  summer  lights  the  dell 

And  gilds  the  laughing  hours. 
We  care  not  for  the  days 

That  dress  in  vesture  green. 
For  we  are  winter  fays 

Who  love  the  frozen  scene. 
We  live  in  icy  homes 

Where  bulbs  and  fibres  grow  ; 
Yes,  we  are  winter  gnomes, 

The  genii  of  the  snow. 
So,  Nature,  hear  our  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  sprites  who  love 
The  spotless  drift  so  fair. 

Born  in  the  heavens  above.'' 
Floating,  drifting,  never  ending, 

In  the  dark  and  sullen  sky  ; 

Falling,  floating,  soft  descending 

On  the  earth  so  tranquilly. 

To  this  replied  a  voice,  in  whisper  low — 
*Twas  like  the  murmuring  where  waters  flow  ; 
"Speak,   fairies,  speak,  and  mine  the   task 

shall  be. 
To  grant  the  boon  you  seek,  all  willingly." 


**  Thanks,  Nature,  thanks  !  we  ask  of  thee 

Memento  of  our  darling  snow. 
Before  that  dreadful  time  shall  be — 

And  come  it  must,  we  know — 
When  that  the  glowing  days  shall  bring 

Yertumnus  and  the  sun. 
To  change  the  drift  to  gurgling  spring, 

And  bid  its  waters  run ; 
We  ask  some  token  ere  the  dress 

Belov'd  by  every  fay. 
That  cherished  us  in  loneliness, 

Be  rudely  torn  away. 
For  we  must  wait  the  circling  year 

Before  it  comes  again.         . 


So,  bounteous  Nature,  hear  our  prayer, 

And  ere  the  lovely  frozen  rain 
Shall  vanish  quite,  and  winter  go, 
Oh  leave  some  record  of  the  snow." 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 

From  its  sources  up  on  high ; 
Falling,  floating,  strangely  blending 
With  the  dull  and  leaden  sky. 

They  ceased ;  then  once  again  there  fell 
A  voice  which  like  a  perfume  filled  the  delL 
So  mystic  in  its  tones,  it  floated  round 
As  gently  as  the  snow,  in  flakes  of  sound. 
Yet  clear  as  Nature's  whispers  ever  fall 
For  those  who  love  her;  clear  as  madrigal 
From  reedy  flutes  where  breezes  lightly  play. 
And  from  the  pipes  evoke  strange  harmony. 
For  those  who  love  her,  fragments  of  a  tone, 
Or  scent,  or  sigh,  have  meaning  of  their  own. 
Thus  -came,  in  trembling  notes,   her  answer 

sweet. 
Which  I,  in  feeblest  verse,  must  fain  repeat. 


"  Oh,  fairies  of  the  frozen  earth, 

Who  know  the  secrets  of  my  power. 
Who  watch,  and  aid  the  magic  birth 

Of  root  to  tree,  of  seed  to  flower, 
I  grant  thy  prayer,  and  freely  give 

A  relic  of  the  winter  time ; 
Within  this  very  dell  shall  live 

A  lovely  child  of  snow  and  rime. 
Before  the  sun  shall  warmer  grow. 

And  bid  the  drowsy  Undines  leap  ; 
Before  the  rivers  dancing  go. 

That  late  were  frost  in  tranquil  sleep : 
Within  this  fairy  dell  shall  rise 

A  snowdrop  from  the  frozen  rain, 
And  pale  with  maidenly  surprise 

At  gift  of  life,  shall  pale  remain. 
No  color  that  can  change  or  fade 

Shall  she  assume,  but  like  a  nun 
With  hood  of  pearly  petals  made, 

She'll  'scape  the  rude  and  garish  sun. 
Amid  her  maiden  leaves  so  green. 

She'll  sit,  and  bend  her  head  to  hear 
The  words  which  call  her  winter's  queen 

From  knightly  crocus  growing  near. 
Sir  Yellow  Crocus,  gay  and  bold. 

Would  win  her  for  his  lovely  bride. 
Dressed  in  his  panoply  of  gold. 

With  spears  of  sharp  leaves  by  hiB  side. 
But  soon  the  sunny  days  will  shine, 

And  ice  be  changed  to  rippling  water. 
Then  make,  0  elves,  the  snowdrop  thine. 

And  love  her  as  adopted  daughter; 
And  wipe  the  tear-drops  from  her  eyes, 

And  tell  her  this  sweet  hope  is  given, 
That  though  her  mother  melts  and  flies 

She'll  come  again  in  flakes  from  Heaven !" 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 
From  their  sources  up  on  high ; 
And  their  whiteness  strangelv  blending 
With  the  dull  and  leaden  sky. 

— All  the  Tear  Sound. 
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THE   LOST   TALES   OF   MILETUS.* 

The  traditional  reputation  of  the  Mi- 
lesian Tales  is  so  questionable  that,  if  the 
title  had  been  revived  by  an  unknown 
author,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Lost  Tales  are  as  unobjec- 
tionably  moral  as  77ie  Caxtatis^  or  What 
will  he  do  with  it  f  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's 
Greeks,  Scythians,  and  Gauls  observe 
with  the  strictest  care  the  rules  of 
modern  propriety,  and  Sisyphus  himself 
indulges  only  in  that  comic  cunning 
which  furnishes  lawful  amusement  to 
virtuous  minds.  A  more  positive  merit 
of  the  poems  consists  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  stories  are  told.  According 
to  English  versions  of  Aristotle,  the  three 
elements  of  poetry  are  the  fable,  the 
manners,  and  the  diction.  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  management  of  the  fable ;  but 
unluckily  the  manners,  including  the 
characters,  are  colorless  and  conven- 
tional, and  such  as  can  never  have  been 
witnessed  in  any  place  or  time,  or  even 
definitely  imagined.  The  old  Milesian 
Tales  may  probably  have  been  as  defi- 
cient in  individual  portraiture,  but  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  faithful  rep- 
resentations of  the  customs  of  Asiatic 
Greece.  The  Arabian  Nights^  which  are 
the  only  perfect  tales  known  to  the  world, 
record  the  adventures  of  princes,  of  mer- 
chants, and  of  travellers  who  have  no 
distinct  personal  qualities ;  but  the  stories 
themselves  are  the  best  possible  illustra- 
tions of  Oriental  life.  The  jealous  hus- 
bands, the  intriguing  wives,  and  the 
dissolute  monks  of  Boccacio  were  evi- 
dently drawn  from  Italian  experience, 
though  the  dupe  or  deceiver  of  one 
story  exactly  resembles  the  reproduction 
of  the  same  type  in  another.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  mind  of  a  i^odem 
English  writer  should  have  been  imbued 
with  Ionian  associations,  and  as  imagi- 
nary heroes  must  say  something,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  that  they  should  be 
supposed  to  moralize  and  generalize 
after  the  fashion  of  Ernest  Maltravers 
or  Dr.  Riccabocca.  Yet  the  incredulous 
reader  pauses  with  a  momentary  surprise 
when  a  Gaulish  chieftain  of  the  third 

*  Th4i  Lost  Tales  of  MUetwt.  By  the  Eight 
Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Bulwkr  Lytton,  Bart  I^n- 
don:  John  Murray.     1866. 


century  before  the  Christian  era,  having 
found  occasion  to  kill  a  woman,  declares 
that  he  has  slain  a  theological  or  moral 
abstraction.  As  the  lady  bad  ureed  the 
Gaul  to  murder  her  bnsband,  the  con- 
scientious barbarian  was  folly  justified 
in  putting  her  to  death.  He  bad  been, 
however,  not  indifferent  to  her  attrac- 
tions, and  it  was  for  a  high  moral  object, 
as  well  as  from  regard  to  hospitality, 
that  he  had  executed  an  act  of  justice. 

"  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  grieve ;  but  I — ^but  T, 
O  Greek,  I  loved  her :  I  have  slain  Temp- 
tation." 

The  resolution  of  a  woman  into  an  al- 
legorical entity,  and  the  converse  pro- 
cess of  personifying  a  Christian  idea  by 
the  aid  of  a  capital  letter,  would  perhaps 
have  puzzled  the  simple  minds  of  Bren- 
nus  and  his  followers. 

In  diction  or  poetical  expression  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  has,  notwithstanding  his 
meritorious  efforts,  never  risen  i»>ove 
mediocrity.  There  may  perhaps  be  a 
dozen  living  persons  in  England,  and  as 
many  in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  who 
have  severally  written  one  or  more  lines 
of  real  poetry.  Sir  E.  B.  Ljtton  sur- 
passes some  of  them  in  brilliancy  of 
endowment,  but  he  is  not  indnded  in 
their  number.  His  verses  are  often 
graceful,  scholarlike,  and  thooffhtfol,  but 
they  have  not  the  indesoribable  ring  of 
genuine  poetry.  His  metrical  experi- 
ments indicate  rather  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  the  common  measures  than  the 
freedom  of  movement  which  accompa- 
nies D^tery  in  the  art.  In  defiEtoIt  w  s 
rare  command  of  verbal  mosioy  it  is 
prudent  at  least  to  satisfy  the  ear  by  the 
calculated  recurrence  of  rhyme.  It  is 
possible  for  a  copyist  to  imitate,  to  a 
cei*tain  extent,  the  complicated  periods 
and  studied  cadences  of  poets  who  have 
written  normal  blank  verse;  bat  nn- 
rhymed  lines  of  irregular  and  arbitrary 
length  have  scarcely  ever  been  sncoess- 
fully  constructed.  Sonthey  &iled  m  the 
attempt  in  Thalah(tt  and  Shelley  in  Queen 
Mab.  The  choruses  of  iSltUTMon^onw- 
tes  are  intolerably  harsh;  and  Milton's 
translations  of  a  few  psalms  and  odes  of 
Horace  are  less  ngrreeable  than  prose. 
Perhaps  the  only  felicitoos  exunple  of 
unrhymed  stanzas  has  been  fnmisned  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  metrical  compoflersi  as  he  is 
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the  first  of  English  pastoral  poets.  A 
oareless  reader  might  almost  neglect,  in 
the  following  passage,  to  observe  either 
the  absence  of  terminal  rhymes  or  the 
nnezpected  assonance  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  line : 

"The  brown  thatchen  roof  o*  the  dwellen 

I  then  wer  a-leaven 
First  sheltered  the  sleek  head  o'  Meary, 

My  bride  at  Weak  Hill. 
But  now  o'  leate  years,  her  light  footfall 

'S  a-lost  from  the  flooren ; 
Too  soon  for  my  joy  an'  my  children 

She  died  at  Woak  Hill." 

As  a  skilful  swimmer  can  support  him- 
self in  the  water  without  motion,  and  in 
almost  any  possible  attitude,  a  poet  who 
has  thoroughly  cultivated  an  inborn  fac- 
ulty of  language  ias  the  power  of  mak- 
ing innumerable  kinds  ot  verses,  which 
seem  to  sing  themselves.  But  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton's  versification  is  not  superfluously 
buoyant  even  when  it  is  provided  with 
all  the  accessory  support  of  familiar 
metre  and  of  rhymes.  His  artificial 
blank  stanzas  sink  at  once  to  the  level 
of  rhetorical  prose,  although  it  is  cut,  as 
in  monumental  inscriptions,  into  definite 
lengths.  The  obligation  to  obey  a  self 
imposed  rule  has,  nevertheless,  an  incon- 
venient tendency  to  twist  and  invert 
expressions  which  might  in  the  natural 
order  be  sufficiently  intelligible : 

"  For  lo !  the  kneeler  lifted  over  all 
The  front  of  him  their  best  had  fled  before. '' 

It  is  fair  to  state  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  context,  an  attentive  student  may 
interpret  the  passage  ;  but  every  sen- 
tence in  verse  or  in  prose  ought  to  in- 
clude within  itself  its  own  interpretation. 
It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  tallest 
hero  could  scarcely  overlook  an  entire 
assembly  as  long  as  he  remained  On  his 
knees.  Even  Germans,  who  have  the 
peculiarity  of  writing  in  verse  more 
plainly  than  in  prose,  could  scarcely  have 
jumbled  nominatives,  accusatives,  and 
verbs  more  oddly  together  than  in  an- 
other stanza  of  the  same  poem : 

"Perilous  boundary- rights  by  Media  claimed 
0*er  that  great  stream  which,  laving  Scy- 
thian plains, 
Europe  from  Asia  guards, 

The  Persian  Prince,  in  wedding  Scy- 
thians daughter 
Might  well   resign,  in  pledge  of    lasting 
peace.*' 


During  the  progress  of  four  lines,  which 
by  parenthesis  and  inversion  exact  the 
closest  attention,  the  anxious  reader 
wonders  what  the  perilous  boundaries 
are  going  to  do,  or  what  is  going  to  be 
done  to  them.  The  Persian  Prince,  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  sentence,  bears 
no  visible  relation  to  the  rights  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stanza,  he  is 
hypothetically  to  resign.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  incur  so  much  trouble  for  the 
purpose  of  eventually  putting  the  horse 
before  the  cart.  Some  of  the  greatest  " 
poets,  including  Dante  and  Shakespeare, 
are,  through  complexity  and  compres- 
sion of  thought,  frequently  enigmatical ; 
but  obscurity  in  the  phrase  which  envel- 
ops a  simple  thought  implies  a  want  of 
art  or  of  aptitude.  In  some  instances, 
the  meaning,  although  it  may  be  guessed, 
Is  not  contained  in  the  words.  The 
King  of  Scythia  had  a  daughter,  and  he 
thought  that  no  king  on  earth  was  too 
good  to  be  her  husband  ;  or,  as  the  poet 
says, 

"  For  whom  no  earthly  throne. 

Soared  from  the  level  of  his  fond  ambi- 
tion." 

The  language  would  have  been  at  least 
equally  appropriate  if  the  father  had 
wished  his  daughter  to  marry  a  private 
person.  In  that  case  the  level  of  his 
modest  ambition  would  not  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  elevation  of  any  coveted 
throne.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  the 
image  of  a  flying  throne  which  soars 
above  any  level.  No  writer  understands 
better  than  Sir  Edward  Lytton  how  to 
make  himself  universally  understood. 
As  a  novelist  and  as  an  orator,^  he  is 
laudably  perspicuous ;  but  he  shares  the 
not  uncommon  belief  that  verse  may  be 
manufacttred  by  turning  prose  inside- 
out.  It  would  be  harsh  to  grudge  him 
an  amusing  occupation ;  but  the  candid 
critic  doubts  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  Tales  of  Miletus 
unpublished,  or  to  relate  them  in  prose. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  as  early  forms 
of  romantic  fiction.  The  legend  of  the 
Secret  Way,  taken  from  the  compilation 
of  Athenseus,^  is  told  with  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  accustomed  skill,  although  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  the  actors  are 
oddly  euphuistic.  Omartes,  King  of  Scy- 
thia, havmg,  against  the  wish  of  his  nom- 
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ad  subjects,  built  for  himself  a  capital  city, 
observed  that  his  daughter  was,  as  in  a 
modern  romance,  pining  for  some  un- 
known reason.  The  high  priest  Teleu- 
tias,  comparing — perhaps  for  the  first,  if 
not  the  last  lime — a  maiden  to  a  honey- 
suckle, advised  the  king  to  find  a  tree 
or  a  husband  to  support  his  woodbine. 
A  marriage  with  the  Persian  prince  or 
king  Zariades  was  recommended  by  the 
hope  of  settling  a  dispute  about  the 
"  perilous  boundary  rights  by  Media 
•claimed,'*  and,  accordingly,  a  mission 
was  sent  to  propose  the  alliance.  The 
cause  of  the  princess's  melancholy  was  a 
dream  in  which  she  had  seen  an  ideal 
lover;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
Zariades  had  also  dreamed  of  a  beautiful 
lady.  The  Persian,  accordingly,  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  fidelity  which  are 
found  in  the  fictitious  literature  of  all 
ages,  rejected  the  Scythian  overture  in 
discourteous  words,  which  were  of  course 
followed  by  war.  In  the  decisive  battle 
the  Scythian  horserften 

"  Broke  wings  by  native  Medes  outstretched 
for  flight," 

Where  the  critic  may  incidentally  re- 
mark that  the  Roman  ala  and  the  wing 
of  a  modern  army  have  not  been  so 
named  because  they  were  stretched  out 
for  flight.  Zariades,  with  the  Persians 
in  the  centre,  retrieved  the  battle,  and 
afterwards,  besieging  the  capital,  drove 
the  Scythian  garrison  to  despair.  The 
priest  Teleutias  informed  the  king  of  a 
secret  way  leading  underground  into  the 
open  country,  but  Omartes  considered 
it  unbecoming  to  escape.  His  daughter 
was  desired  to  choose  one  of  the  as- 
sembled chiefs,  with  whom,  as  her  hus- 
band, she  might  fly  to  the  desert ;  and 
while  she  was  hesitating,  Zariades,  to 
whom  the  passage  had  been  betrayed, 
appeared  at  the  door.  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  "  writes  not  for  that  simple  maid, 
to  whom  in  terms  it  must  be  said  " 
that  the  dream-betrothed  lovers  recog- 
nize each  other,  that  the  troublesome 
boundary  question  is  settled  to  general 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  Scyfliian  and 
Persian  kings,  with  their  respective  sub- 
jects, live  happy  ever  after.  The  tale  is 
pretty,  and  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  tells  it  well ; 
but  Zariades  must  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  age  when  he  told  the  envoys  of 
Omartes  that 


'*  Great  rivers  are  the  highways  of  the  world." 

The  tale  of  Sisyphus  is  more  original, 
as  it  is  constructed  from  fragmentary 
hints  of  various  writers ;  and  it  is  also 
acceptable  because  it  recalls  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton's  older  and  laxer  admirers 
the  pleasant  and  easy  morality  of  Paul 
Clifford^  which  from  early  habit  they 
prefer  to  the  austere  virtue  of  My  Novel 
and  The  Caxtons.  As  long  as  Sisyphus 
contented  himself  with  robbing  his  fel- 
low creatures,  Zeus  took  the  part  of  the 
thief  against  his  innumerable  accusers, 
for  a  reason  worthy  of  George  de  Bam- 
well  : 

**  Thought  the  All  -  wise,  *  So  many  against 
one 
Are  ill-advised  to  call  on  Zeus  for  help. 
Brute  force  is  many — Mind  is  always  one  ; 
And  Zeus  should  side  with  Mind.' " 

Having,  however,  detected  bis  client  in 
an  attempt  to  bribe  the  oracle,  Zens 
sent  Death  to  fetch  him.  •  Sisyphas  in- 
vited Death  to  sit  in  a  mechanical  chair, 
which  caught  and  held  him  fast,  and 
then  persuaded  him  that  he  would  be 
more  comfortable  in  repose  than  roaming 
over  the  world  to  general  annoyance : 

^*  Night  after  night  a  cheerful  sight  it  was 
To  see  these  two  at  feast,  each  fiudng  each, 
Chatting  till  dawn  under  amazdd  stars, 
Boon  comrades,  Bfan  and  Death." 

Men,  in  the  mean  time,  released  from  fear 
of  dying,  followed  their  own  inclinations, 
and  as  the  temples  were  no  loneer  fre- 
quented, nor  the  gods  worshipped,  Pluto 
was  sent  to  release  Death,  and  Sisyphus 
was  carried  off  to  the  shore  of  the  Styx : 

"  Death  straightway  gave  to  Hermes  at  the 
door 
His  charge,  and  passed  away  upon  the 

storm; 
On  sea  rose  yells,  soon  drowned  benealh  the 
waves, 
On  land  rose  shrieks,  soon  stilled. 
And  the  next  morning  all  the  altars  smok- 
ed, 
And  all  the  fanes  were  carpeted  with  knees ; 
Death  had  returned  to  earth ;  again  to 
heaven 
The  gods  returned  for  men.** 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  the  antitheMS 
between  the  literal  or  objective  return  of 
Death  to  Earth,  and  the  subjective  retam 
of  the  gods  to  Heaven,  in  the  belief  or 
regard  of  men ;  but  the  effeots  of  the  in- 
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terrnption  of  natural  laws,  and  of  the 
return  of  the  regular  order  of  thinp:s,  are 
described  with  much  spirit,  and  not 
without  a  certain  humor.  Sisyphus, 
who  was  still  more  amusing  than  his 
biographer,  after  provoking  the  crowd 
of  unburied  ghosts  to  laughter,  contriv- 
ed to  return  to  life.  His  stolen  goods 
prospered,  and  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  allegorical  doctrine,  good  came 
out  of  evil,  and  private  vices  proved  pub- 
lic benefits :  i 

I 

"  For  all  things  prospered  well  with  Sisy- 1 

phus ;  i 

Out  of  the  profits  of  his  stolen  beeves  \ 

lie  built  him  ships,  and  traded  to  far  seas, 
And  every  wind  brought  gold; 

And  with  the  gold  he  hired  himself  armed 
men, 

And  by  their  aid  ruled  far  and  wide  as 

king;  .  I 

Filled  justice  halls  with  judges  mcorrupt,  ' 

Temples  with  priests  austere,"  I 

Corinth  rose  from  a  hamlet  into  a  city,  j 
commerce  and  agriculture  flourished :      • 

*'Thus  each  man's  interest  led  to  all  men's  i 

law;  i 

And  bom  of  iron  rule  | 

Order  arose  to  harmonize  brute  force ;  i 

And  glimmered  on  the  world  the  dawn  of  , 

Greece ;  | 

For  if  the  gods  permit  the  bad  to  thrive,      | 

'Tis  for  the  ends  of  good.  ■ 

As  tyrants  sow  the  harvest  freemen  reap  ; ; 
But   Sisyphus  built  temples   and  decked  i 

shrines, 
Not  for  religious  homage  to  the  gods, 
But  as  the  forts  of  tlu-ones. 

There  was  no  altar  in  his  secret  soul ; 
If  he  prized  law,  law  legalizes  power ; 
And  conquest,  commerce,  tax,  and  tribute 
were 

The  beeves  he  stole  asking." 

There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  slight 
flaws  in  the  poet's  political  philosophy. 
It  might  be  argued  that  Sisyphus, 
though  a  bad  man  inasmuch  as  he  lift- 
ed cattle,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  king. 
If  tyrants  sow  harvests  for  freemen  to 
reap,  freemen  are  much  indebted  to 
them.  Commerce  is,  according  to  sound 
economic  theories,  in  no  respect  analo- 
gous to  theft.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
Sisyphus,  after  all,  enjoyed  his  later  and 
proverbial  occupation.  He  informed  Or- 
pheus, in  language  which  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  platitude  of  the 
New  Sbrim— Vol.  III.,  No.  6. 


nineteenth  century,  that  in  his  punish- 
ment he  had  duped  his  judges,  because 

"  They  gave  me  work  for  torture ;  work  is  joy." 

A  sentiment  which  may  be  commended 
to  the  notice  of  unfortunate  persons  who 
are  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Or- 
pheus suggested  that  the  stone  would 
perhaps  never  reach  the  summit  of  the 
hill ;  but  Sisyphus  seems  to  have  become 
in  the  other  world  as  fertile  in  common- 
place as  he  had  been  in  crafty  devices  on  - 
earth : 

"  *  Fool,'  said  the  ghost, 
*  Then  mine  at  worst  is  everlasting  hope.' 
Again  uprose  the  stone." 

Although  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  title  to 
the  character  of  a  poet  may  be  disputed, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  versa- 
tility and  the  elastic  cheerfulness  of  his 
fancy.  Indefatigable  in  the  conception 
of  literary  enterprises,  he  is  never  care- 
less in  execution.  His  Tales  of  Miletus 
are  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them  in  conformity  with  the  condition  of 
an  almost  impracticable  class  of  metres. 
It  appears  from  the  preface  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  is  tainted  with  the  heresy 
of  believing  in  accentuated  hexameters 
and  pentameters.  In  one  of  the  tales 
his  practice  approaches  to  his  theory,  al- 
though the  stanza  is  still  formed  of  lines 
of  unequal  length.  Metrical  students 
may  take  as  an  instructive  exercise  the 
problem  of  scanning  a  line  in  the  poem 
of  Corinna: 

*^  *  Bom  blind  are  mortals,'  he  said,  after 
pausing  long." 

Some  will  perhaps  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  line  is  a  bad  Alexandrine^ while 
suspicious  minds  may  inquire  whether 
they  have  not  been  unjustifiably  puzzled 
by  a  sentence  of  ordinary  prose.  Only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  most  far* 
fetched  solution  is  always  the  true  an- 
swer to  a  riddle,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  words  are  intended  to  form  a 
dactylic  tetrameter : 

"*B6m   bltnd  &re  mort&ls,' hS  said,  iftdr 
pausing  16ng." 

The  total  disregard  to  accent,  as  well  as 
to  quantity,  is  consistent  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton's  opinion  that  Dr.  Whew- 
ell's  hexameter  translation  of  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea  is  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  versification. 
40 
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London  Qoarteily  Rerlew. 
THE  ZAMBESI  EXPEDITION. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  for- 
ever memorable  in  the  annals  of  African 
discovery.  The  mystery  which  for  ages 
had  liung  over  the  interior  of  the  great 
continent  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
dispelled.  E(|aatorial  Africa  especially 
no  longer  appears  as  a  blank  in  our 
maps.  Many  of  its  countries  and  politi- 
cal divisions  have  been  laid  down  with 
tolerable  certainty,  and  the  positions  of 
some  of  its  rivers  and  mountains  partially 
defined ;  but  the  great  lake  discoveries 
more  than  any  other  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe.  All 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  continent  have  been  reversed  ; 
for  regions  which  were  supposed  to  be  a 
scene  of  everlasting  drought,  under  the 
perpetual,  unclouded  blaze  of  a  vertical 
sun,  have  been  found  to  bo  refreshed 
with  constant  sliowers,  irrigated  by  per- 
ennial streams,  and  teeming  with  inhab- 
itants. The  further  discovery  of  stu- 
pendous mountains  crowned  with  eter- 
nal snow,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
equator,  added  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
geographers ;  and  as  a  climax  to  an 
unexampled  scries  of  brilliant  discover- 
ies, the  Nile  was  confidently  said  to  have 
at  last  revealed  its  mysterious  fountains, 
and  the  secret  of  ages  to  be  disclosed. 

These  important  geographical  dis- 
coveries have  chiefly  been  made  from 
the  eastern  coast.  The  missionaries 
Krapf  and  llebmann,  whose  station 
was  at  Mombas,  a  few  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Zanzibar,  although  they  did  not 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior,  yet  were  the  precursors  of  Bur- 
ton and  Speke  in  those  more  extensive 
explorations,  the  results  of  which  have 
80  honorably  distinguished  their  names. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  operating  in  a  diflTerent 
region,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, has  contributed  in  a  very  con- 
siderable  degree  to  increase  our  geo- 


•  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and 
it»  Tributaries,  and  of  t fie  Diacovery  of  the  Lakes 
Shirwa  and  A>i*ia,  1858-1864.  By  David 
and  CiiARLKS  Livingstone.     London.    18G5. 

Ditpatchen  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone  to  U.  M. 
Principal  Strretaru  of  State  for  jf'oreiffn  Affairs. 

Minttionarif  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa.  By  David  Lxvinobtonk,  LL.D.,  D.G.L. 
London.     1857. 


graphical  knowledge.    Africa  wbs  flnt 
crossed  by  him  from  MozambiquA.  oa 
the  Indian   Oceaoi  to  Loaoda,  a  ror- 
tuguese  settlement  on  the  shores  of  ihs 
Atlantic,  in  1855,  an  achievement  whiok 
was  soon  afterwards  followed,  we  mia^ 
even  say  surpassed,  by  the  unfKundlmd 
march  of  Captains  Speke  and  OcajBti 
with  a  small  armed  escort,   from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.     The  discoveries  ci  Dr. 
Livingstone  have  made  known  to  ns  aa 
extensive  portion  of  Africa,  and  thsir 
effect  may  ultimately  be  to  open  op  to 
commerce   and    civilization    a  cooDtiy 
which  has  few  superiors  in  fertility  oa 
the  African  continent.    Dr.  LivingsUNM 
was  the  first  European  who  crossed  ibe 
African  Continent  from  its  eastern  to 
its  western  shore.      He  found  the  grosl 
river  Zambesi  far  in  the  interior,  wiwiv 
its  existence  was  not  known  even  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
visited  its  stapendoas  cataracts,  to  which 
ho  gave  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Fidia 
lie  is  also  the  discoverer  of  the  grest 
Nyassa  Lake  and  the  Shirwa,  io  As 
sense  at  least  of  having  been  the  firrt 
European  to  visit  them  and  to  fix  their 
geographical  positions.    He  collected  aa 
immense  amount  of  information  rsMMOl- 
ing  the  manners,  character,  andhabnsof 
tlie  people  of  this  part  of  the  Afiisn 
continent,  formed  lasting  friendships  with 
several  of  their  chiefs,  acquired  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  of  the  comtiy, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  r^a- 
lar  intercourse,  for  which  it  was  oosof 
the  principal  objects  of  his  mission  ts 
prejiare  the  way. 

Having  been  deputed  bj  the  LonJsa 
^lissionary  Society  to  seek  for  a  anhahls 
place  for  the  location  of  a  perraaasat 
establishment,  ho  ascertainea  thai  the 
highlands  on  the  borders  of  the  cmt 
basin  of  the  Zambesi  were  comparat&vsi(f 
healthy,  and  that  it  was  desiraUa  10 
open  a  regular  and  speedy 
cation  with  them,  in  order  that 
peans  might  pass  as  <}uickly  as  [ 
through  the  pestilentml  regions  of  Aa 
coast  The  character  of  the  popoWtal 
appeared  to  bo  eminently  fitvorafala  f^ 
an  experiment  being  made  fiir  tha  falh 
provement  of  their  social  state  hysMaa 
of  commerce,  and  for  thrir  nltimiitooQi^ 
version  to  Christianity.  These  viawa  i^ 
oeived  the  cordial  support  df  att  i 
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on  Dr.  Livingstone's  return  to  England ; 
and  on  the  publication  of  his  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Afri- 
ca^ his  peculiar  aptitude  for  enduring 
the  hardships  and  perils  incidental  to 
African  exploration,  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  obstructive  chiefs,  and  the  heroism 
of  his  character,  were  so  clearly  but  un- 
obtrusivelj^  revealed  that  the  Govern- 
ment readily  responded  to  the  public 
feeling,  and,  appointing  him  Consul  for 
Southeastern  Africa,  gave  to  his  second 
expedition  the  prestige  of  a  national  en- 
terprise. Its  principal  objects,  as  set 
forth  in  his  instructions,  were  to  extend 
the  knowledge  already  attained  of  the 
geography  and  the  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa,  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  apply  themselves  to  industrial  pur- 
suits and  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  raw 
material  which  might  be  exported  to 
England  in  return  for  British  manufac- 
tures ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  impor- 
tant step  might  thus  be  made  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
had  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  improvement. 

Although  the  results  of  this  expedition 
have  not  been  in  all  respects  commensu- 
rate "with  the  sanguine  hopes  that  had 
been  formed  of  it,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  extending  our  geographical  knowledge 
by  several  important  discoveries ;  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  bis  fellow-travellers 
have  collected  much  information  on  the 
geology,  botany,  ornithology,  and  zool- 
ogy of  the  districts  which  they  have 
leisurely  surveyed  ;  they  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  Africa,  and  ob- 
tained a  far  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  native  tribes,  their  languages, 
habits,  state  of  civilization,  and  religion, 
thiCn  was  possible  in  the  former  expe- 
dition. 

The  primary  object  having  been  to 
explore  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  capa- 
bilities for  commerce,  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  furnished  with  a  small  steam  launch, 
the  Ma  Robert,  which  was  sent  out  from 
England  in  sections,  and  put  together  at 
the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi, but  which  proved,  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  construction,  to  be  rather 


an  impediment  than  an  assistance  to  his 
progress  up  the  river. 

The  delta  of  the  Zambesi  seems  to 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  Africa.  The  whole  range  of 
coast  from  the  Luabo  channel  to  Quilli- 
mane  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  river,  for  the  Quillimane  is^  in 
fact  only  a  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  which 
takes  a  direction  due  east  at  about  16o 
south  latitude.  Between  the  most  west- 
erly entrance  to  the  Zambesi  and  Quil- 
limane, not  less  than  seven  subsidiary 
streams  pour  their  waters  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  This  vast  delta  far  sur- 
passes in  its  dimensions  even  that  of  the 
Nile,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would 
undoubtedly  equal  it  in  fertility.  The 
Zambesi  itself  almost  rivals  in  magni- 
tude the  great  river  of  Egypt,  and  in 
some  respects  considerably  resembles  it. 
Like  the  Nile,  it  has  its  great  annual 
flood,  inundating  and  fertilizing  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  has  also  its  falls, 
cataracts,  and  shallows,  which  present 
obstacles  to  continuous  navigation.  The 
perpendicular  rise  of  the  Zambesi,  in  a 
portion  of  its  course  where  it  is  com- 
pressed between  lofty  hills,  is  eighty 
feet.  In  the  dry  season  there  are  por- 
tions of  its  course  where  it  has  only 
eighteen  inches  of  water ;  and  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's party  was  repeatedly  obliged 
to  drag  the  small  steamer  over  the  shal- 
lows. A  vessel  of  less  than  eighteen 
inches  draught,  therefore,  would  be  re- 
quired to  navigate  the  Zambesi  through- 
out the  year,  although  steamers  of  con- 
siderable burden  could  ply  in  it  when  in 
flood  as  far  as  the  Victoria  Falls,  most 
of  the  intervening  cataracts  being  ob- 
literated by  the  great  rise  of  the  waters; 
but  a  high  amount  of  steam-power  would 
be  necessary  to  stem  the  rapid  current 
when  the  river  is  in  flood. 

The  delta  extends  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  inland,  and  the  soil  is 
so  wonderfully  rich  that  cotton  might 
be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  an  area 
eighty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth 
could,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  if  properly 
cultivated,  supply  all  Europe  with  su- 
gar. Progress  up  the  river  was  impeded 
less  by  sandbanks  and  rapids  than  by 
the  miserable  performance  of  the  en- 
gines of  the  little  steamer.  The  furnaces 
consumed  an  enormous  amount  of  fuel, 
consisting  of  blocks  of  the  finest  ebony 
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and  lignum  vitse,  which  would  have 
been  worth  six  pounds  per  ton  in  Eng- 
land ;  notwithstanding  which,  even  the 
heavy-laden  native  canoes  gained  upon 
the  asthmatic  little  craft  which  puffed 
and  panted  after  them  in  vain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  as  is  the  case  in  all  deltas,  the 
scenery  is  uninteresting  —  a  dreary  un- 
inliabited  expanse  of  grassy  plains — the 
round  green  tops  of  the  stately  palm 
trees  looking  at  a  distance  as  if  sus- 
pended in  air. 

The  aspect  of  nature  in  Soutliern 
Africa  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
European  scenery.  The  trees  and  the 
plants  are  new  ;  the  beasts,  birds,  and 
msects  are  strange  ;  the  sky  itself  has  a 
different  color,  and  the  heavens  at  night 
glitter  with  novel  constellations. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Zambesi, 
when  the  hill  regions  are  reached,  pos- 
sesses scenery  of  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter, made  still  more  so  by  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  birds: 

"  The  birds,  from  the  novelty  of  their  notes 
and  pluniaj^e,  arrest  the  attention  of  a  travel- 
ler perhaps  more  than  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ecenory.  The  dark  woods  resound  with  the 
lively  and  exultant  song  of  the  kinghunter 
(Halcyon  striolata),  as  he  sits  perched  on  high 
among  the  trees.  As  the  steamer  moves  on 
through  the  winding  channel,  a  pretty  little 
heron  or  bright  kingfisher  darts  out  in  alarm 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  flies  on  ahead  a 
short  distance,  and  settles  down  quietly  to  bo 
again  frightened  off  in  a  few  seconds  as  we  ap- 
proach. The  magnificent  fishhawk  (Ilaliie- 
tus  vocifer)  sits  on  the  top  of  a  mangrove  tree, 
digesting  his  morning  meal,  and  is  clearly  un- 
willing to  stir  till  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger compels  him  at  last  to  spread  his  great 
wings  for  flight.  The  glossy  ibis,  acute  of 
ear  to  a  remarkable  degree,  hears  from  afar 
the  unwonted  sound  of  the  paddles,  and  spring- 
ing from  the  mud,  where  his  family  has  been 
quietly  feasting,  is  off,  screaming  out  his  loud, 
harsh,  and  decant  ha !  ha  !  ha !  long  before 
the  danger  is  near. 

'*  The  winter  birds  of  passage,  such  as  the 
yellow  wagtail  and  blue  arongo  shrikes,  have 
all  gone,  and  other  kinds  have  come ;  the 
brown  kite  with  his  piping  like  a  boatswain's 
whistle,  the  spotted  cuckoo  with  a  call  like 
*  pula,'  and  the  roller  and  hombill  with  their 
loud  high  notes,  are  occasionally  distinctly 
licard,  though  generally  this  harsher  music  is 
half  drowned  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds 
poured  forth  from  many  a  throbbing  tliroat, 
which  makes  an  African  Christmas  seem 
like  an  English  May.      Some  birds  of  the 


weaver  kind  have  laid  aside  their  winter  gar- 
ments of  a  sober  brown,  and  appear  in  a  gay 
summer  dress  of  scarlet  and  jet  black:  others 
have  passed  from  green  to  bright  yellow  with 
patches  like  black  velvet  The  brisk  little 
cock  whydah-bird  with  a  pink  bill,  after  as- 
suming his  summer  garb  of  black  and  white, 
has  graceful  plumes  attached  to  his  new  coat; 
his  finery,  as  some  believe,  is  to  please  at 
least  seven  hen  birds  with  which  he  is  said 
to  live.  IMrds  of  song  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  villages ;  but  they  have  in  Africa  so 
often  been  observed  to  congregate  around  vil- 
lages as  to  produce  the  impression  that  song 
and  beauty  may  have  been  intended  to  please 
the  ear  and  eye  of  man,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
approach  the  haunts  of  men  that  we  know 
that  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
A  red-throated  black  weaver  bird  comes  in 
flocks  a  little  later,  wearing  a  long  train  of 
magnificent  plumes,  which  seems  to  be  greatly 
in  his  way  when  working  for  his  dinner 
among  the  long  grass.  A  goatsucker  or  night 
jar  (Cometomis  vesillarius),  only  ten  inches 
long  from  head  to  tail,  also  attracts  the  eye  in 
November  by  a  couple  of  feathers  twenty-six 
inches  long  in  the  middle  of  each  wing,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  from  the  outside.  They  give 
a  slow  wavy  motion  to  the  wings,  and  evi- 
dently retard  his  fiight,  for  at  other  times  he 
fiies  so  quick  that  no  boy  could  hit  him  with  a 
stone.  The  natives  can  kill  a  hare  by  throw- 
ing a  club,  and  make  good  running  shots,  but 
no  one  ever  struck  a  night  jar  m  common 
dress,  though  in  the  evening  twilight  they 
settle  close  to  one's  feet  What  may  be  the 
object  of  the  flight  of  the  male  bird  befaig  re* 
tarded  we  cannot  telL  The  males  alone  pos- 
sess these  feathers,  and  only  for  a  time;'' 

The  honey-guide  is  perhaps  the  mont 
remarkable  for  its  intelligonoe  of  all  the 
African  birds : 

**  Uow  is  it  that  every  member  of  its  lamily 
has  learned  that  all  men,  white  or  black,  an 
fond  of  honey  ?  The  instant  the  little  fellow 
gets  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  he  hastens  to  greet 
him  with  the  hearty  invitation  to  come  to  s 
bees'-hivc  and  take  some  honey.  He  flies  on 
i  n  the  proper  durection,  perches  on  a  tree^  and 
looks  back  to  see  if  you  are  following :  then  od 
to  another  and  another,  till  he  guides  yoa  to 
the  spot  If  you  do  not  accept  his  flrst  invi- 
tation he  follows  you  with  pressing  importu- 
nities, quite  as  anxious  to  lure  the  stranger  to 
the  bees* -hive  as  other  birds  are  to  draw  him 
away  from  their  own  nests,  l^oept  while  on 
the  march,  our  men  were  sure  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  manifested  the  same  by  a  pe- 
culiar responsive  whistle,  meaning^  as  th^ 
said  :  *  All  right,  go  ahead ;  we  are  coming.* 
The  bird  never  deceived  them,  but  always 
guided  them  to  a  hive  of  bees,  thongjh  some 
had  but  little  honey  in  store.** 
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The  Portuguese  possess  two  stations 
or  forts  on  the  Zambesi — one  at  Senna, 
the  other  at  Tette  ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  hold  both  of  these  positions  rather 
by  sufferance  than  by  the  prestige  of 
their  name  or  by  their  power  in  Africa, 
for  they  are  said  to  pay  a  species  of 
black -mail  in  the  form  of  presents  of 
beads  and  brass  wire  to  the  neighboring 
tribes  for  permission  to  reside  in  the 
country ;  nor  do  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  Portuguese  settlements  ap- 
pear to  compensate  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  district  are  nevertheless  very  great. 
Indigo  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  streets  of  Tette  are  over- 
grown with  the  plant  as  with  a  weed. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  admirably  almost 
in  a  wild  state.  Caoutchouc  and  colum- 
ba-root*  are  found  in  abundance.  Iron 
ore  is  extensively  worked  by  the  natives, 
and  excellent  coal  might  be  obtained  in 
abundance,  one  seam  which  was  seen 
cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river 
measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness. 
At  one  period  the  produce  of  the  gold 
washings  on  the  Zambesi  was  consider- 
able, but  its  tributaries  have  never  been 
"  prospected,"  nor  has  any  but  the  rud- 
est machinery  been  yet  used. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  last  expedition,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake,  is 
the  exploration  of  the  river  Shir6,f  the 
great  northern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  it  joins  at  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Portuguese  are  said 
to  have  known  nothing  of  this  stream, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  was  the  Shire  ever 
before  ascended  by  Europeans  :  certain- 
ly the  existence  of  the  lake  Shirwa,  sit- 
uated not  far  from  the  river's  banks, 
had  never  even  been  heard  of  by  them. 
The  natives  here  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  white  men ;  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  exploring 
party,  the  men  were  excessively  timid, 
the  women  fled  into  the  huts  and  closed 
the  doors,  and  even  the  hens  took  wing 
and  left  their  chickens  in  dismay.  After 
ascending  the  river  for  a  hundred  miles 
the  further  progress  of  the  party  was 
arrested  by  cataracts,  which  Dr.  Living- 
stone named  after  the  President  of  the 


•  Used  extensively  as  a  mordant  for  colors, 
f  Pronounced  Shirrey. 


Royal  Geographical  Society ;  but  it  was 
not  deemed  prudent  by  the  exploring 
party  on  their  first  visit  to  push  their 
explorations  beyond  the  Murchison  Cat- 
aracts. 

A  second  excursion  up  the  Shir5  was 
made  in  1859,  when  the  natives  were 
less  alarmed,  and  Chibisa,the  chief  of  the 
most  important  of  the  tribes,  at  once  en- 
tered into  friendly  negotiations,  evincing 
great  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  good 
feeling.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
divine  ordination  of  royalty.  He  was, 
he  said,  but  a  common  man  when  his 
father  died  ;  but  directly  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  high  office,  he  was  con- 
scious of  power  passing  into  his  head 
and  down  his  back;  he  felt  it  enter,  and 
then  he  knew  that  he  was  a  chief  pos- 
sessed of  wisdom  and  clothed  with  au- 
thority. 

Leaving  their  steamer,  Drs.  Living- 
stone and  Kirk,  with  a  party  of  natives, 
then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  lake  Shir- 
wa, which  they  found  to  be  a  consider- 
able body  of  bitter  and  slightly  brackish 
water,  abounding  in  fish,  crocodiles,  and 
hippopotami.  This  lake,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  has  no  outlet,  although 
thirty  miles  in  breadth  and  sixty  in 
length.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was 
found  to  be  about  eighteen  hundred 
feet.  It  is  separated  from  the  great  lake 
Nyassa  by  a  spit  of  land,  over  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  surface  water  of  the 
Shirvva  runs  during  floods. 

The  river  Shir6  is  narrower  than  the 
Zambesi,  but  deeper  and  more  easily 
navigated,  possessing  a  channel  of  not 
less  than  five  feet  at  all  seasons  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  drains  an  exceedingly  fertile 
valley  flanked  by  finely- wooded  hills. 
The  stream  in  some  places  runs  like  a 
mill  race,  with  a  water-power  sufficient 
to  turn  all  the  mills  in  Great  Britain. 
Nowhere  in  his  travels  did  Dr.  Living- 
stone observe  so  large  an  extent  and  so 
high  a  degree  of  cultivation.  Maize, 
yams,  hemp,  pumpkins,  sweet-potatoes, 
peas,  sugar-cane,  lemons,  ginger,  tobac- 
co, and  cotton  abounded,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  the  country  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  can,  he  thinks,  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. From  the  samples  sent  to 
Manchester  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  300  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton  wool  were  purchased  for  less  than 
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a  penny  per  pound ;  and  it  appears  that 
free  labor  is  as  easily  to  be  procured  as  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  The  discov- 
ery of  this  rich  and  densely-peopled  dis- 
trict, with  its  fine  navigable  river,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Livingston's  enterprise. 
"  We  have  opened,"  he  says,  in  a  dispatch 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  "  a  cot- 
ton and  sugar  district  of  great  and  un- 
known extent,  and  which  really  seems  to 
afford  reasonable  prospect  of  great  com- 
mercial benefit  to  our  own  country  ;  it 
presents  facilities  for  commanding  a  large 
section  of  the  slave  market  on  the  coast, 
and  offers  a  fair  hope  of  its  suppression 
by  lawful  commerce." 

The  basin  of  the  Shir6  is  characterized 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  the  first  beinff 
below  the  Murchison  Falls,  the  second 
a  plaieau  two  thousand,  and  the  third 
three  thousand  feet  in  altitude;  it  must 
therefore  possess  a  considerable  varietv 
of  climate ;  but  cotton  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated on  all  the  terraces,  and  the  popu- 
fation  was  everywhere  observed  to  be 
engaged  in  picking,  cleaning,  or  spin- 
ning it.  As  it  is  doubtful  \irliether  the 
cotton  cultivation  of  the  former  Slave 
States  of  America  will  ever  revive  under 
a  system  of  free  labor,  any  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  districts  where  a 
material  so  essential  for  maintaining  our 
manufacturing  preeminence  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  produced  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  people  have 
no  cattle,  but  the  quantity  of  wild  ani- 
mals is  prodigious,  and  enormous  herds 
of  elephants  roam  over  the  marshes  and 
plains. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  elevated  j)lateaux 
of  the  Shir5  valley  that  the  enterprise 
known  as  the  Universities'  Mission  had 
its  first  station,  and  here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  ICngland's  first  missionary 
bishop,  the  lamented  Mackenzie.  The 
remams  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
English  Churchmen  lie  buried  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  African 
forest,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
rippling  waters  of  the  Shire.  Taking  a 
false  estimate  of  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  unhappily  gave  an  active  armed 
support  to  a  tribe  which  had  been  at- 
tacked by  another  for  the  purpose  (»f  re- 
ducing it  to  slavery,  and  he  thus  engaged 
in  a  native  war,  converting  a  religious 
mission,  the  object  of  which  was  simply 


to  instruct  and  civilize  by  Christian  pre- 
cept and  example,  into  an  association  for 
the  forcible  liberation  of  slaves.  The 
country  was,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
altogether  unsuited  for  a  missionary  ex- 
periment such  as  that  projected  by  the 
Universities,  being  in  a  chrouic  state 
of  warfare  in  consequence  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  slave  -  trade  ;  and  the  ex- 
pedition was,  after  undergoing  many  pri- 
vations and  much  suffering,  verr  prop- 
erly withdrawn  some  months  aner  the 
lamented  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  by 
fever,  and  the  loss  of  other  valuable 
lives. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  lake  Ny- 
assa  would  alone  place  Dr.  Livingstone 
high  in  the  rank  of  African  explorers. 
It  would  have  been  first  reached  by 
Captain  Burton  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  erroneous  information ;  for,  having 
been  told  by  some  natives  that  the  lake 
which  he  was  directed  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  seek  was  of  inconsiderable  di- 
mensions, he  altered  his  course  from 
west  to  northwest,  and  thus  came  upon 
the  lake  Tanganyika  instead.  The 
journey  to  the  I^yassa  was  effected  by 
an  overland  march  of  twenty  days  from 
the  Shir5.  The  southern  end  of  the  Ny- 
assa  extends  to  14^  25''  south  latitude. 
The  stay  made  at  the  lake  on  the  first 
visit  of  the  travellers  was  short ;  it  was 
found  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  a  district 
which  supplies  the  markets  of  the  coast 
with  slaves.  A  second  visit  to  the  lake 
was  made  in  the  following  year.  The 
length  of  the  Nyassa  was  found  to  be 
two  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
fifly.  It  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 
storms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers 
were  nearly  shipwrecked.  The  difler- 
ence  of  its  level  throughout  the  year  is 
only  three  feet,  although  it  receives  the 
waters  of  five  rivers  on  its  western  side. 
The  principal  affluent  is  believed  to  be  at 
its  northern  extremity. 

Never  before  in  Africa  bad  the  travel- 
lers seen  anything  like  the  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  shores  of  the  Nyassa.  Tow- 
ards the  southern  end  there  was  ob- 
served an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
villages ;  crowds  assembled  to  ease  at 
the  novel  spectacle  of  a  boat  under  sail, 
and  whenever  the  party  landed  they 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  anzioos  to  see 
the  "  chirombo,"  or  wild  animals,  feed — 
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the  arrival  of  white  men  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Nyassa  exciting  much  the 
rame  kind  of  interest  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  hippopotamus  on 
the  banKs  of  the  Thames.  The  people 
were,  however,  on  the  whole,  inoffensive, 
only  lifting  slyly  the  edges  of  the  tent, 
as  boys  do  the  curtains  of  a  travelling 
menagerie  at  home,  and  exclaiming 
"chirombo!  chirombo !"  that  is,  wild 
beasts  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nyassa  indicates  an  amount  of  senti- 
ment scarcely  to  be  expected  in  regions 
so  remote  from  civilization.  The  bury- 
ing grounds  were  found  well  arranged 
and  protected  ;  wide  and  neat  paths 
were  made  through  them,  and  grand  old 
.  fig  -  trees  threw  their  wide  -  spreading 
branches  over  the  last  resting  places  of 
the  dead.  The  graves  of  the  sexes  were 
distinguished  by  the  various  implements 
or  utensils  which  their  occupants  had 
used  in  their  different  employments 
during  life;  but  they  were  all  broken. 
A  piece  of  fishing-net  or  a  broken  pad- 
dle told  that  a  fisherman  slept  beneath. 
The  graves  of  women  were  marked  by 
the  wooden  mortar  and  heavy  pestle 
used  in  pounding  corn,  or  by  the  basket 
in  which  the  meal  is  sifted ;  and  all  had 
placed  over  them  fractured  calabashes 
and  pots  signifying  that  the  need  of  daily 
food  was  at  an  end  forever. 

The  courtesy  which  we  denominate 
good  breeding  was  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  A  black 
potentate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa, 
whom  the  travellers  found  in  his  stock- 
ade, behaved  "like  a  gentleman,"  not 
only  presenting  handsome  presents  of 
food,  but,  pointing  to  his  iron  bracelet, 
richly  inlaid  w^ith  copper,  inquired,  "Do 
they  wear  such  things  in  your  country  ?" 
and  on  being  told  that  they  were  un- 
known, immediately  took  it  from  his  arm 
and  presented  it  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
wife  doing  the  same  with  hers. 

The  natives  of  Africa  have  not  gen- 
erally been  found  deficient  in  the  virtue 
of  industry  in  their  own  country.  In  all 
the  districts  traversed  by  the  exploring 
party  the  cultivation  of  the  land  indi- 
cated general  and  careful  industry.  "  I 
came  out  here,"  said  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
**  to  teach  these  people  agriculture,  but 
I  find  they  know  far  more  about  it  than 


I  do."  The  taste  for  hnsdandry,  indeed, 
was  found  to  be  universal,  and  men, 
women,  and  boys  were  all  eager  to  work 
for  hire.  In  illustration  of  this  an  inci- 
dent is  related  characteristic  not  only 
of  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  labor, 
but  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain  Euro- 
pean clothing.  One  of  the  exploring 
party,  who  possessed  an  old  tattered  pair 
of  trousers,  purchased  with  one  of  its 
legs  the  services  of  a  man  to  carry  a 
heavy  load  for  a  whole  day;  on  the 
second  day  another  man  was  hired  for 
the  other  leg;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garment,  including  the  buttons,  secured 
the  services  of  another  for  a  third.  The 
fertility  of  the  country  renders  agricul- 
tural toil  extremely  light,  and  the  task  of 
subsistence  is  a  very  easy  one. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  tools  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Nyassa.  Every  village  had  its  smelting- 
house,  charcoal-burners,  and  blacksmiths, 
who  made  the  bracelets  and  anklets 
in  general  use.  British  iron  is  held  in 
no  esteem,  and  is  pronounced  "  rotten." 
Samples  of  hoes  from  the  Nyassa  district 
have  been  pronounced  in  Birmingham 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Swedish 
iron,  and  the  metal  was  found  to  be  of  so 
high  a  quality  that  an  Enfield  rifle  was 
made  from  it.  In  the  villages  round  the 
lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  and  in  other 
places,  pottery  is  also  manufactured. 

The  social  and  political  state  of  the 
country  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
his  party  in  those  districts  where  the 
slave-trade  had  not  penetrated,  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  and  to  the  eastern  region 
traversed  by  Burton  and  Speke.  The 
Makololo  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  Zambesi.  Polygamy  is 
universal  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
institution  is  warmly  approved  by  the 
women.  On  being  told  that  a  man 
in  England  could  have  but  one  wife, 
they  always  exclaimed  that  they  should 
not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country,  nor 
could  they  understand  how  English 
ladies  could  tolerate  the  custom.  Yet 
its  practical  effect  is  to  give  a  monopoly 
of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  country 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
them.  The  wealthy  old  men,  therefore, 
marry  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  the  young 
men  who  have  no  property  must  either 
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abstain  from  matrimony  altogether,  or 
be  content  with  such  wives  as  possess  no 
personal  attractions.  The  husbands, 
however,  seem  to  be  considerably  hen- 
pecked. The  travellers,  endeavoring  to 
purchase  a  goat,  had  nearly  concluded 
the  bargain,  when  a  wife  came  forward 
and  said  to  her  husband  :  "'You  appear 
as  if  you  were  unmarried,  selling  a  goat 
indeed  without  consulting  your  wife! 
What  sort  of  a  man  are  you  ?"  The 
party  tried  to  induce  the  crest-fallen 
husband  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  and  to 
conclude  the  bargain.  "No,  no,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is ;  I 
have  already  brought  a  horaet's  nest 
about  my  ears !"  "  We  have  known," 
say  our  travellers,  "  a  wife  order  a  hus- 
band not  to  sell  a  fowl,  merely,  as  we 
supposed,  to  prove  that  she  had  the  upper 
hand." 

Notwithstanding  their  scanty  clothing 
there  seems  to  be  a  natural  sense  of  pro- 
priety both  on  the  part  of  the  women 
and  men,  which  is  not  always  found 
in  more  civilized  countries.  "We  fre- 
quently observed,"  say  the  travellers, 
"that  the  Mongamya  women  are  very 
particular  in  avoiding  any  spot  where 
men  are  supposed  to  be  bathing,  and  it  is 
only  the  chance  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
white  skin  that  makes  them  forget  their 
good  manners;  and  when  women  and 
children  were  observed  in  the  distance 
washing  in  a  stream,  the  men  did  not 
venture  to  approach  until  they  had  asked 
leave  to  pass." 

The  Makololo  ladies,  having  maid-ser- 
vants to  wait  on  them  and  perform  the 
principal  part  of  the  household  work, 
have  abundance  of  leisure,  which  they 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ.  The  men 
wickedly  aver  that  their  two  principal 
modes  of  killing  time  are  sippmg  beer 
and  smoking  bang  or  Indian  hemp.  The 
husbands  indulge  freely  in  these  pas- 
times, but  they  do  not  like  their  wives  to 
follow  their  example,  and  many  of  the 
"monsters"  positively  forbid  it.  The 
women  dress  well,  wearing  a  species  of 
kilt  and  mantle  and  a  profusion  of  brass 
and  bead  ornaments.  The  principal  wife 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  wore 
eighteen  heavy  brass  rings  on"  each  leg 
and  three  of  copper  under  each  knee, 
nineteen  brass  rings  on  her  left  arm  and 
eight  of  brass  and  copper  on  her  right, 
together  with  a  large  ivory  ring  above 


each  elbow.    The  weight  of  the  rings 
seriously  impeded  her  gait ;  but  as  they 
were  the  "  fashion,"  she  disregarded  it. 
The  tyranny  of  fashion   is,  indeed,  as 
irresistible  in  the  high  circles  of  Africa 
as  in  those  of  London  and  Paris.    The 
most  extraordinary  device  is  the  pelele — 
a  ^ring   which  causes  the  upper  lip  to 
project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  giving  to  the  mouth  the  elonga- 
tion and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
dack's  bill.    No  woman  would  think  it 
becoming  to  appear  in  public  without 
this  strange  appendage.    If  told  that  it 
makes  her  ugly,  she  will  reply,  "  Really, 
it  is  the  fashion."    The  women  will  not 
wear  beads,  however  pretty,  that  arc 
not  of  the  latest  importation.    Plump- 
ness is  considered  essential  to  beauty, 
but  the  obesity  required  in  Uganda  and 
mentioned  by  Captain  Speke,  would  be 
considered  vulgar.  The  caprices  of  fash- 
ion are  nowhere  more  remarkably  dis- 
played than  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair.     Some  ladies  adopt  the  plan  of 
spreading  it  out  over  a  hoop,  which  thus 
encircles  the  head,  like  a  nimbus  round 
the  head  of  the  Virgin — ^a  fashion  which 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  in  England, 
but  from  which  our  ingenious  coiffeurs 
may  take  a  hint.    Others  supplement 
their  own  by  tying  behind  it  bundles  of 
false  hair — a  fashion  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  England.     Some  plait  it  into 
the  form  of  horns,  and  sometimes  the 
natural  hair  is  drawn  tightly  up  from  the 
forehead  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.   The 
passion  for  dyeing  the  hair  red, however, 
is  confined  in  Africa  to  the  men,  who  use 
pigments  to  give  it  that  fashionable  color. 
The  most  respectable  chiefs  always  at 
first  set  their  faces  against  these  caprices, 
but  in  the  end  are  always  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  candidly  ac- 
knowledging that  fashion  and  female  ob- 
stinacy are  too  strong  for  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Zambesi  and  Ny- 
assa  tribes  is  that  of  simple  monotheism, 
combined  with  a  belief  in  spirits  who  are 
8ui)posed  to  be  influenced  by  incanta- 
tions to  act  as  mediators.  There  appears 
to  be  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  "Their  ideas  of  moral  evil," 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  "  differ  in  no  re- 
spect from  ours ;  but  they  consider  them- 
selves responsible  to  inferior  beings,  in- 
stead of  to  the  Supreme.'^  Evil  speak- 
ing, lying,  hatred,  and  disobedienoe  to 
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and  neglect  of  parents,  are  said  to  have 
been  recognized  as  sins,  as  also  theft, 
murder,  and  adulter}^  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  only  addition  which  could 
be  made  by  a  missionary  to  their  moral 
code  is  the  rejection  of  polygamy.  There 
is  a  general  belief  in  a  future  life.  '*A11 
the  Africans,"  say  the  travellers,  "  that 
we  have  met  with  were  as  firmly  per- 
suaded of  their  future  existence  as  of 
their  present ; "  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  entertain  a  belief  in  any  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Their  superstitions  are  rather  childish 
than  degrading.  The  belief  in  magic  is 
so  inherent  in  humanity  that  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  did  not  prevail  in  countries 
where  the  human  intellect  may  bo  said 
to  be  still  in  an  almost  infantine  state. 
There  are  traces  of  serpent  worship,  and 
little  images  are  suspended  as  charms  in 
the  huts  of  the  sick  and  dying.  When 
a  man  has  his  hair  cut  he  is  careful  to 
burn  it,  or  to  bury  it  secretly,  lest,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  an 
evil  eye,  it  should  be  used  as  a  charm  to 
afflict  him  with  headache.  There  is  a 
singular  superstition  that  if  a  man  plants 
coffee  he  will  never  be  happy  again,  and 
no  native  can  be  induced  to  plant  a  man- 
go, from  a  belief  that  if  he  did  he  would 
i^peedily  die.  Rain-doctors  are  common. 
The  travelling  party  more  than  once  got 
into  trouble  by  putting  up  their  rain- 
gauge,  which  was  thought  to  frighten 
away  the  clouds. 

That  reckless  disregard  of  human  life, 
of  which  so  many  revolting  incidents 
are  recorded  by  Captain  Spoke  in  his  ac- 
count of  Uganda,  is  unknown  in  this 
portion  of  Africa,  nor  does  the  rule  of 
the  native  chiefs,  however  despotic,  ap- 
pear to  be  cruel.  The  reverence  for 
^'  royalty "  is  universal,  and  the  savage 
vagaries  of  King  M'tesa  would  proba- 
bly liave  led  to  his  own  decapitation  but 
for  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  kings, 
which  is  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Divination  is  freely  practiced, 
i)Ut  fetish  worship  is  unknown.  A  no- 
tion not  uncommon  among  imcivilized 
people,  and  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  appears 
to  prevail.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  departed  chiefs  enter  into  lions,  which 
are  consequently  never  molested,  but, 
when  met  with,  are  saluted  by  the  clap- 
ping of  hands.    The  most  singular  ob- 


ject of  superstitious  dread  is  the  chame- 
leon, of  which  the  natives  entertain  an 
absolute  horror.  The  English  sailors 
left  in  charge  of  the  "  Pioneer,"  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, made  a  pet  of  one  of  these  harm- 
less little  creatures,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account.  Having  ascertained  the 
market  price  of  provisions,  they  paid  the 
natives  that  and  no  more ;  if  the  traders 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  unless  a  larger 
sum  was*given,  the  chameleon  was  forth- 
with brought  out  of  the  cabin  and  the 
deck  was  instantly  cleared.  Mechanism 
of  all  kinds  appears  so  wonderful  that  it 
is  naturally  attributed  to  spiritual  power. 
A  Portuguese  took  into  the  interior  an 
assortment  of  cheap  American  clocks  to 
barter  for  ivory;  but  on  setting  them 
all  going  in  presence  of  a  chief,  he  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  the  unfortunate 
trader  was  ordered  to  instantly  quit  the 
country,  and  was  heavily  fined  for  his  in- 
discretion. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  game  of  all  descriptions  is  so 
abundant  as  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Zambesi  and  of  the  Shire,  the  banks  of 
which  absolutely  swarm  with  antelopes, 
waterbucks,  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhmo- 
ceroses,  wild  pigs,  elands,  and  zebras ; 
the  woods  are  full  of  guinea  fowl,  and 
the  rivers  abound  in  hippopotami.  Much 
destruction  is  caused  by  elephants  tear- 
ing down  trees  with  their  trunks  in  the 
w^antonness  of  their  strength  and  for  mere 
amusement.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  bring 
one  of  these  creatures  on  its  knees,  the 
ball  of  an  Enfield  rifle  usually  producing 
as  little  impression  upon  the  head  as 
upon  an  iron  target,  only  making  the  un- 
wieldy animal  flaj)  his  huge  ears  and  trot 
off  out  of  further  harm's  way.  The  food 
which  the  elephant  supplies  would  not 
be  despised  by  an  African  sportsman, 
and  is  always  acceptable  in  a 'country 
wMiere  the  hunter  must  depend  chiefly 
upon  his  rifle  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
The  fore  foot,  cooked  in  the  native  man- 
ner, was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
excellent.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground, 
a  fire  is  then  made  in  it,  and  when  the 
oven  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  foot  is 
placed  in  it  and  covered  with  hot  ashes ; 
a  fire  is  then  made  above  it  and  kept  up 
during  the  night,  and  a  dish  will  be 
ready  for  the  morning's  meal  which 
would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  epi- 
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euros.  Elephant's  trunk  and  tongue  are 
also  very  good  when  similarly  prepared. 
"  English  sportsmen,"  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  "  although  first-rate  shots  at  home, 
are  notorious  for  the  number  of  their 
misses  on  first  trying  to  shoot  in  Africa. 
Everything  is  on  such  a  large  scale,  and 
there  is  such  a  glare  of  bright  sunlight, 
that  some  time  is  required  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  distances.  '  Is  it  wounded  ? ' 
inquired  a  gentleman  of  his  dark  attend- 
ant, after  tiring  at  an  antelope.  *  Yes  ! 
the  ball  went  right  into  its  heart.'  These 
mortal  wounds  never  proving  fatal,  he 
desired  a  friend,  who  imderstood  the 
language,  to  explain  to  the  man  that  he 
preferred  the  truth  in  every  case.  '  He 
IS  my  father,'  replied  the  native,  '  and  I 
thought  he  would  be  displeased  if  1  told 
him  that  he  never  hits  at  all.'  " 

The  river  Shire  swarms  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  travellers  counted  sixty- 
seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  basking 
on  one  bank.  The  corpse  of  a  boy  float- 
ed past  the  Pioneer ;  a  monstrous  croc- 
odile rushed  at  it  with  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound,  caught  it  and  "  shook  it  as  a 
terrier  dog  would  a  rat,"  and  others  im- 
mediately dashed  at  the  body,  making 
the  water  foam  by  the  action  of  their 
powerful  tails.  Women  are  constantly 
seized  by  these  creatures  while  drawing 
water,  and  the  protection  of  a  fence  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  crocodiles  from  the 
river's  brink.  The  attempts  of  the  party 
to  catch  any  of  the  reptiles  were  not 
very  successful ;  although  ready  enough 
to  take  the  bait,  they  flattened  the  largest 
iron  hooks  with  their  powerful  jaws,  and 
got  away. 

Periodical  droughts  seem  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  every  part  of  Central 
Africa  except  the  rainy  zone  of  the  equa- 
torial region.  These  visitations  prevail- 
ed over  areas  of  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred milxjs.  Dr.  Livingstone's  inquiries 
led  him  to  believe  that  from  10°  to  15° 
south  latitude  they  may  be  expected  once 
in  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  from 
15°  to  20°  south  latitude  once  in  every 
five  years.  Their  cause  is  unknown. 
The  hills  are  generally  clothed  with 
trees  and  verdure  to  their  summits,  and 
the  valleys,  where  uncultivated,  are  al- 
most choked  with  a  profuse  and  rank 
vegetation,  when  suddenly  both  hill  and 
valley  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  scathed  by  fire,  the  grass  crumbles 


into  powder,  and  the  leaves  drop  discol- 
ored from  the  trees.  Dr.  Livingstone 
draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  efTeots  of 
one  of  these  periodical  droughts  on  the 
population  of  a  district  afiected  by  it. 
On  his  first  journey  up  the  Shir^  to  the 
Nyassa  he  passed  through  a  populous 
and  well-cultivated  country.  In  the  in- 
terval between  it  and  his  return,  eighteen 
months  aflerwards,  a  drought  of  unasual 
severity  had  occurred,  the  misery  occa- 
sioned by  which  was  aggravated  by  a 
slave  hunting  expedition  which  devasta- 
ted the  country  almost  as  much  as  the 
drought.  Instead  of  peaceful  villages 
and  a  happy  population  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  person  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants 
generally  had  fled  from  their  human  hunt- 
ers no  less  than  from  their  blighted 
fields,  and  famine  bad  destroyed  all  that 
remained ;  the  recently  dead  lay  un- 
buried,  innumerable  corpses  which  the 
gorged  crocodiles  were  imable  to  de- 
vour floated  down  the  rivers,  human 
skeletons  obstructed  the  paths,  and  the 
whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  ap- 
palling desolation. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  are  near- 
ly waterless  in  the  dry  season.  The  Zun- 
fwe  was  traced  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Bato- 
a  highlands,  which  the  travellers  ascend- 
ed to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet, 
obtaining  a  magnificent  panoramic  view 
of  the  greiit  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  of 
which  the  cultivated  portions  are  so 
small  that  the  country  appeared  to  be 
nearly  all  forest  interspersed  with  a  few 
grassy  glades.  The  great  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi,  to  which,  on  first  visiting  them 
in  1855,  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the  name 
of  the  Victoria  Falls»  were  again  visited 
on  his  second  expedition,  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  give  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  them.  They  constitute  without 
question  the  most  wonderful  waterfall 
in  the  world.  The  native  name  is  Mosi- 
oa-tunya,  or  "smoke  sounding."  Its 
fame  had  been  fiir  diffused  in  Africa,  for 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  was  on  an  excur- 
sion in  the  interior,  in  1851,  a  chief,  who 
resided  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Falls,  asked,  "  Have  you  any  smoke 
soundings  in  your  country?"  When  the 
river  is  in  flood,  the  columns  of  vapor, 
resplendent  in  the  morning  Bun,  with 
double  and  sometimes  triple  rainbows, 
are  visible  for  a  distance  of  ten  mWeiL 
They  are  caused  by  a  sudden  comprea- 
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sion  of  tbe  water  falling  into  a  narrow 
wedge-like  fissure.  The  Fall  must  have 
originated  in  an  earthquake  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  transverse  crack  across  the 
river's  bed  —  a  mass  of  hard  basaltic 
rock  —  and  which  is  prolonged  from  the 
left  bank  for  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The 
description  of  this  magnificent  cascade, 
so  unique  in  its  character,  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

*'  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it  in  words,  since,  as  was 
remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accomplished  painter, 
even  by  a  number  of  views,  could  but  impart 
a  faint  impression  of  the  glorious  scene.    The 

Erobablc  mode  of  its  formation  may,  perhaps, 
elp  to  the  conception  of  its  peculiar  shape. 
Niagara  has  been  formed  by  a  wearing  back 
of  the  rock  over  which  the  river  falls ;  and 
daring  a  long  course  of  ages,  it  has  gradually 
receded,  and  left  a  broad,  deep,  and  pretty 
straight  trough  in  front  It  goes  on  wearing 
back  daily,  and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes 
from  which  its  river — the  St.  Lawrence  — 
flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls  have  been 
formed  by  a  crack  right  across  the  river,  in 
the  hard,  black  basaltic  rock  which  there 
formed  the  bed  of  the  Zambesi.  The  lips  of 
the  crack  are  still  quite  sharp,  save  about 
three  feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the  river 
rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer  down  from  the  lips 
without  any  projecting  crag,  or  symptom  of 
strati fication  or  dislocation.  When  the  mighty 
rift  occurred  no  change  of  level  took  place  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  rent 
asunder,  consequently  in  coming  down  the 
river  to  Garden  Island,  the  water  suddenly 
disappears,  and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cleft,  with  grass  and  trees  growing  where 
once  the  river  ran,  on  the  same  level  as  that 
part  of  its  bed  on  which  we  sail.  The  first 
crack  is,  in  length,  a  few  yards  more  than 
the  breadth  of  the  Zambesi,  which  by  meas- 
urement we  found  to  be  a  little  over 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  yards ;  but  this 
number  we  resolved  to  retain  as  indicating 
the  year  in  which  the  Fall  was,  for  the  first 
time,  carefully  examined.  The  main  stream 
here  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the 
cleft  across  it  is  nearly  east  and  west  The 
depth  of  the  rift  was  measured  by  lowering  a 
line,  to  the  end  of  which  a  few  bullets  and  a 
foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were  tied ;  one  of 
us  lay  with  his  head  over  a  projecting  crag, 
and  watched  the  descending  calico,  till,  after 
his  companions  had  paid  out  three  hundred 
and  ten  feet,  the  weight  rested  on  a  sloping 
projection,  probably  fifty  feet  from  the  water 
below,  the  actual  bottom  being  still  further 
down.  The  white  cloth  now  appeared  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece ;  on  measuring  the  width  of 
this  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at 
Garden  Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty 


yards,  and  at  its  broadest  somewhat  more, 
into  this  chasm,  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  the  river,  a  full  mile  wide,  rolls 
with  a  deafening  roar;  and  this  is  Mosi-oa- 
tunya,  or  the  Victoria  Falls. 

**  Looking  from  Garden  Island,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss,  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
water,  which  has  fallen  over  that  portion  of 
the  Falls  to  our  right,  or  west  of  our  point  of 
view,  is  seen  collected  in  a  narrow  channel 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  flowing  at 
exactly  right  angles  to  its  previous  course,  to 
our  left ;  while  the  other  half,  or  that  which 
fell  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Falls,  is 
seen  in  the  left  of  the  narrow  channel  below, 
coming  toward  our  right  Both  waters  unite 
midway,  in  a  fearful  boiling  whirlpool,  and 
flnd  an  outlet  by  a  crack  situated  at  right 
angles  to  the  fissure  of  the  Falls.  This 
outlet  is  about  eleven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty yards  from  the  western  end  of  the 
chasm,  and  some  six  hundred  from  its  eastern 
end ;  the  whirlpool  is  at  its  commencement 
The  Zambesi,  now  apparently  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  rushes  and 
surges  south,  through  the  narrow  escape 
channel  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards ; 
then  enters  a  second  chasm  somewhat  deeper 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the  first  Abandon- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of  this 
second  chasm  to  the  growth  of  large  trees,  it 
turns  sharply  off  to  the  west.,  and  forms  a 
promontory,  with  the  escape  channel  at 
its  point  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy 
yards  long,  and  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen yards  broad  at  the  base.  After  reaching 
this  base,  the  river  runs  abruptly  round  the 
head  of  another  promontory,  and  flows  away 
to  the  east  in  a  third  chasm,  then  glides 
around  a  third  promontory,  much  narrower 
than  the  rest,  and  away  back  to  the  west  in 
a  fourth  chasm  ;  and  we  could  see  in  the  dis- 
tance that  it  appeared  to  round  still  another 
promontory,  and  bend  once  more  in  another 
chasm  toward  the  east.  In  this  gigantic  zig- 
zag, yet  narrow  trough,  the  rocks  are  all  so 
sharply  cut  and  angular,  that  the  idea  at 
once  arises  that  the  hard  basaltic  trap  must 
have  been  riven  into  its  present  shape  by  a 
force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that  this  prob- 
ably took  place  when  the  ancient  inland  seas 
were  let  off  by  similar  fissures  nearer  the 
ocean." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly 
the  whole  district  now  drained  by  the 
Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  was  once  a 
vast  fresh  water  lake,  of  which  many 
traces  exist  over  a  tract  extending  from 
17^  to  21 «  south  latitude.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  vast  area  is  covered  with 
a  bed  of  tufa  more  or  less  soft  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  atmospherio  influ- 
ences.   The  waters  of  this  great  inlaDd 
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fica  have  escaped  by  means  of  cracks 
produced  in  its  surrounding  boundaries, 
at  some  remote  period,  by  subterranean 
agency.  Thus  the  fissure  of  Victoria 
Falls  lias  })robably  contributed  to  drain 
an  enormous  valley,  leaving  only  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  original  sea,  "which 
now  constitutes  the  Xyassa  lake.  Most 
of  the  African  lakes  are  indeed  compar- 
atively shallow,  being  the  residua  of 
much  larger  bodies  of  water.  The  Af- 
rican climate  is  therefore  supposed,  with 
reason,  to  have  been  once  much  moister 
than  it  is  at  ])resent,  and  the  great  equa- 
torial Like  regions  are  gradually  being 
dessicated  by  a  process  of  drainage  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  ages.  That 
the  Xyassa  lake  has  shrunk  considera- 
bly is  proved  by  the  existence  of  raised 
beaches  on  its  borders,  and  by  the  deep 
clay  strata  through  wliich  several  of  its 
affluents  run.  The  character  of  the 
rocks  hi  the  central  part  of  the  continent 
is  generally  that  of  a  coarse  gray  sand- 
stone, lying  horizontally,  or  only  very 
slightly  inclined.  Within  this  extensive 
sandstone  de[)osit  is  a  coal-field  of  vast 
but  unknown  extent,  the  materials  of 
which  were  derived  from  the  tropical 
plants  which  grew  on  the  low  shores  of 
the  great  inland  sea,  the  basin  of  which 
must  have  undergone  several  oscillations. 
Africa  is  the  grand  typo  of  a  region 
which  has,  on  the  whole,  j)reserve(i  its 
ancient  terrestrial  conditions  during  a 
period  of  indefinite  duration  unaftected 
i)y  any  considerable  changes  except  those 
which  are  dependent  on  atmospheric  and  j 
meteoric  influences.*  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  vast  interior  has  been  un- 
affected by  the  great  cataclysms  to  which 
the  other  continents  have  been  exposed. 
In  no  part  of  it,  we  believe,  has  lime- 
stone with  marine  exuviie  been  discov- 
ered ;  nor  has  either  chalk  or  flint  been 
met  with.  Its  surfa(;e  is  free  from  coarse 
superficial  drift.  It  exhibits  no  traces 
of  volcanoes ;  nor  has  its  surface  been 
much  disturbed  by  internal  forces,  al- 
though the  primitive  rocks  have  been 
protruiled  in  one  or  two  jdaces  in  iso- 
lated masses,  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  great  mountain 
groups  of  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro. 
In  the  latest  explorations  of  Dr.  Liv- 


*  Adilrcss  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  May,  1864. 


ingstone  and  his  companions  a  discovery 
is  alleged  to  have  been  made  which  has 
some  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man.  Dr.  Kirk,  while 
botanizing  the  banks  of  one  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Zambesi,  came  upon  a  bed 
of  gravel  in  which  fossilized  bones  of 
nearly  all  the  species  of  animals  now 
existing  in  the  country,  such  as  hippo- 
potami, wild  hogs,  buffaloes,  autcloi)es, 
turtles,  crocodiles,  and  hyenas,  were 
associated  with  pottery  of  the  same  con- 
struction, and  with  the  same  ornamental 
designs  as  that  now  in  use  by  the  ex- 
isting inhabitants.  Utensils,  the  un- 
doubted workmanship  of  man,  were 
thus  found  intermixed  with  fossil  remains 
unquestionably  of  the  tertiary  or  even 
an  older  geological  period.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  this  discovery  should  be  found 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  time  required  for  the 
conversion  of  bones  into  fossils,  we  must 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  black 
man  in  Africa  has  been  stationary  for  an 
immense  period,  and  that  his  intellect 
must  consequently  be  of  an  inferior  or- 
der to  that  of  the  European  or  the 
Asiatic  type.  The  African  negro  has 
certainly  hitherto  shown  no  capacity  for 
political  construction.  His  governments 
are  pure  desnotisms,  and  society  has 
scarcely  anywhere  advanced  its  simplest 
principles  and  most  barbaric  forms.  He 
has  neither  tamed  the  elephant,  nor  do- 
mesticated the  horse,  nor  discovered  the 
use  of  the  ])lough,  nor  learned  to  spread 
the  sail.  He  has  not  acquired  even  the 
elements  of  public  economy,  and  he  is  as 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  science  as  a 
child.  Although  he  has  acquired  a  rude 
skill  in  the  metals,  he  has  not  discovered 
that  coal  is  inflammable;  and  althoagb 
his  country  teems  with  all  the  appliances 
of  civilization,  his  political  and  social 
condition  remains  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  low 
intellectual  development  of  the  black 
man  of  Africa,  the  recent  cxploratioDS 
have  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  j>opulation  in  the  interior  neither 
deficient  in  the  virtue  of  industry  nor 
incapable  of  social  improvement;  and 
that  among  their  chiefs  are  men  of  the 
most  kindly  manners,  humane  disposi- 
tions, and  generous  aspirations,  anxious 
for  a  higher  civilization  than  has  yet 
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dawned  upon  tbeir  benighted  country, 
or  than  it  can  probably  ever  attain  with- 
out the  guidance  of  a  superior  race. 

The  Rovurna,  a  river  some  leagues  to 
the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  it  was  thought 
might  afford  an  easier  access  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Nyassa  than  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shire,  and  conduct  to  a  health- 
ier region,  and  one  more  j)romising  for 
missionary  labor.  Dr.  Livingstone,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  Rovuma  in  1861  with 
the  Pioneer,  which,  drawing  nearly  five 
feet  of  water,  proved  too  deep  for  its 
continued  navigation.  The  river  was 
ascended  for  ^\e  days,  when  the  water 
began  to  shallow,  the  navigation  became 
intricate  and  unsafe,  and  the  expedition 
was  obliged  to  return  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Ro- 
vuma seems  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Zambesi,  but  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
result  of  the  exploration  was  that  the 
river  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  navigation 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  but  that 
like  the  Zambesi  it  might  be  available 
for  commerce  for  the  other  eight  months. 
This  river  possesses  little  interest  in  its 
lower  course,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  and 
from  five  to  six  fathoms  in  depth.  Higher 
up,  the  scenery  is  described  by  Bishop 
Mackenzie  as  extremely  beautiful,  con- 
sisting of  finely-wooded  hills  two  or 
three  hundred  ieet  in  height  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  river.  The  natives 
asserted  that  the  Rovuma  issued  from 
Lake  Nyassa,  but  none  had  ascended  the 
stream  high  enough  to  prove  it.  The 
hopes  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  which  is  without 
a  bar,  were  thus  disappointed  ;  and 
after  four  years  of  laborious  explo- 
ration, attended  with  many  unforeseen 
difficulties,  the  expedition  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Government  in  1862,  orders 
having  been  transmitted  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone to  return  to  England.  The  dis- 
appointment experienced  in  the  capa- 
bilities both  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Rovuma  for  commerce,  the  prevalence  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  lamentable  failure  of 
the  Universities'  Mission,  and  the  gener- 
ally unsettled  and  dangerous  state  of  the 
country,  all  contributed  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Government.  The  expe- 
dition, however,  has  made  known  a  dis- 
trict of  boundless  capabilities,  together 


with  the  causes  which  operate  to  shut  it 
out  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world.  We  should  be  glad  to  avoid 
adverting  to  a  subject  which  seriously 
compromises  the  character  of  a  Christian 
Power.  Dr.  Livingstone  accuses  the 
Portuguese  Government  of  a  gross  neg- 
lect of  its  duty  in  omitting  to  put  in  force 
the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  its  Afri- 
can possessions,  if  not  of  direct  complicity 
with  its  colonial  oflUcers  in  the  iniquitous 
traffic.  It  is  carried  on,  he  says,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  in  ivory,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  canoes  have  been  seen  on 
the  Upper  Zambesi  freighted  with  slaves 
for  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone asserts  that  he  was  not  only  the 
first  to  see  slavery  in  its  origin  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  but  to  trace  it  through  all 
its  revolting  phases.  lie  had  not  only 
seen  tribe  arrayed  against  tribe  for  the 
capture  of  slaves,  but  he  had  been  in 
places  where  family  was  arrayed  against 
family  and  every  house  was  protected  by 
a  stockade.  Tribes  the  highest  in  intel- 
ligence were  found  morally  the  most 
degraded,  the  men  freely  selling  their 
own  wives  and  grown  -  up  daughters.- 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  the  slave- 
merchants  were  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
paying  two  yards  of  calico,  worth  one 
shilling,  for  a  boy,  and  four  yards  for  a 
good-looking  girl.  Barbarism  must  be 
the  inevitable  condition  of  a  land  where 
such  practices  exist.  If  the  statements 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  made  in  the 
face  of  the  world  are  incapable,  as  we 
fear  they  are,  of  being  denied,  a  heavy 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Portuguese 
Government  if  it  should  fail  to  interpose 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  call  its 
officers  to  a  strict  account,  and  put  an 
end  forever  in  Eastern  Africa  to  a  sys- 
tem which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Portu- 
guese name.  These  decayed  settlements 
on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean — the  melancholy  relics  of  a  do- 
minion which  was  once  exercised  for 
nobler  purposes  than  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  and  blood — seem  now  to  be  kept 
up  only  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
military  pensioners.  The  terrible  lesson 
which  the  last  few  years  have  taught 
the  world  has  not  failed  to  impress  the 
most  impassive  of  Powers.  Spain,  the 
most  inveterate  of  European  offenders, 
has  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  re- 
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solved  to  abandon  forever  the  abomina- 
ble traffic  in  man  ;  and  Portugal  is  now 
alone  branded  with  the  stigma  of  this 
atrocious  crime.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  development  of  legitimate  trade 
with  the  regions  in  which  its  African 
settlements  are  situated,  would  prove  of 
far  greater  benefit  in  a  material  sense 
than  any  that  can  possibly  result  to  it 
from  the  slave-trade.  The  capacity  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  for  a  large 
and  lucrative  trade  is  unquestionable, 
and  it  has,  notwithstanding  many  dis- 
couragements, made  considerable  prog- 
ress within  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
1834  the  island  of  Zanzibar  possessed 
little  or  no  trade;  in  18C0  the  exports 
of  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cloves,  had 
risen  to  the  value  of  £239,500,  and  the 
total  exports  and  imports  amounted  to 
£1,000,577,  employing  25,340  tons  of 
shipping,  and  this  under  the  rule  of  a 
petty  Arabian  Prince.  Although  it 
may  be  long  before  the  natives  can  be 
induced  to  cultivate  extensively  cotton 
and  sugar  for  exportation,  there  are 
many  valuable  natural  products  the 
prei)aration  of  which  for  the  European 
market  requires  but  little  industry  and 
no  skill.  Tlie  hard  woods  which  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Shir^  are  especially  valuable  ;  they  may 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  mere 
cost  of  cutting,  and  they  can  be  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  at  all  seasons  with- 
out difficulty.  The  lignum  vita;  attains 
a  larger  size  on  the  banks  of  the  Zam- 
besi than  anywhere  else.  The  African 
ebony,  although  not  botanically  the  same 
as  the  ebony  of  commerce,  also  at- 
tains immense  proportions,  and  is  of  a 
deeper  black.  It  abounds  on  the  Rovu- 
ma,  within  eight  miles  of  the  sea,  as  does 
likewise  the  fustic,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted a  strong  yellow  dye. 

The  adtlitions  which  have  been  made 
to  our  geographical  knowledge  from  the 
two  expeditions  of  Dr.  Livingstone  are 
important  and  interesting.  In  his  latest 
he  entered  and  partially  explored  a  re- 
gion the  hydrography  of  which  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  known  before  the 
great  mystery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile 
can  be  considered  as  solved,  for  it  is  in 
the  district  of  the  equatorial  lakes  that 
the  head  springs  of  the  mighty  river  un- 
doubtedly exist,  and  the  connection  of  all 
of  these  great  reservoirs  with  each  other 


is  rendered  so  probable  by  Mr.  Baker's 
recent  discovery  of  the  magnificent  lake 
(the  Little  Luta  Nzigft  of  Speke),  which 
he  has  appropriately  named  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  that  a  fresh  interest  has  been 
imparted  on  the  subject,  for  if  the 
Albert  Nyanza  should  prove  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  Tanganyika,  the 
source  of  the  Nile  is  not  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  or  any  of  its  affluents,  but  must 
be  sought  for  in  a  region  many  degrees 
to  the  south  of  that  lake,  or  any  of  its 
tributary  streams.  That  such  a  con- 
nection does  exist  between  the  Albert 
Nyanza  and  the  Tanganyika  there  la  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  for  a  party 
of  Arab  traders  informed  Captain  Speke, 
while  making  a  voyage  on  the  Tangan- 
yika, that  the  river  which  flows  through 
Egypt  issues  from  that  lake  ;  and  a 
respectable  Arab  merchant,  who  could 
have  no  conceivable  motive  for  misrep- 
resentation, accompanied  a  statement  to 
the  same  eflfect  made  to  Captain  Bar- 
ton with  such  circumstantial  details  as 
tend  strongly  to  establish  its  probability. 
A  large  river,  he  said,  called  the  Maruu- 
ga,  enters  the  lake  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, but  on  a  visit  to  its  northern 
end  he  saw  a  river  which  certainly 
flowed  out  of  it,  for  he  approached  so 
near  its  termination  that  he  distinctly 
saw  and  felt  the  influence  of  an  outward 
current.  This  statement  derives  con- 
siderable support  from  information  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Livingstone  from  Arabs 
well  acquainted  with  the  Tanganyika, 
who  told  him  that  a  river  flowed  cot 
of  its  northern  end,  and  they  drew  on 
the  sand  the  Nyassa  discharging  its 
waters  to  the  south,  but  the  Tanganyika 
to  the  north.  He  was  also  told,  in  the 
course  of  his  first  missionary  travels, 
by  an  Arab  who  declared  that  he  knew 
the  Tanganyika  well,  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  another  lake  still  further 
north,  called  Garagne*  (Kazagne),  and 
Kin^  Kamrasi  and  the  natives  inhabit- 
ing Its  banks  assured  Mr.  Baker  that 
the  Albert  Nyanza  was  known  to  extend 
far  to  the  west  of  Karagw^.  We  are 
thus  in  possession  of  evidence  from  four 
distinct  and  independent  sonrces  that 
the  Tanganyika  has  its  efflo^ent  in  the 
north,  and  is  therefore  connected  with 
the  Albert  Nyanza.    Nor  can   we  re 


*  Miukmar^  IVmodt,  p,  47  6w 
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gard  the  alleged  difference  of  altitude 
(226  feet)  between  the  two  lakes  as  an 
objeotion  to  this  supposition  ;  for  when 
we  know  that  1®  Fahr.  represents  an 
altitude  of  533  feet,  a  ditference  of  level 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fractional 
part  of  a  degree  may  well  be  attributed 
either  to  some  imperfection  in  the  in- 
strument or  to  defective  observation.* 
Dr.  Livingstone  suggested  ten  years 
ago  that  the  parting  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile  might 
be  somewhere  between  the  latitudes  6° 
and  12*^  south,  that  the  two  rivers  rose 
in  the  same  region,  and  that  their  sources 
would  probably  be  found  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.f 
Should  this  conception  be  realized,  a 
remarkable  resemblance  will  exist  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile. 
The  Danube  and  the  Rhine  have  their 
sources  very  near  to  each  other,  but  the 
streams  diverge,  the  one,  like  the  Zam- 
besi, to  the  east,  the  other,  like  the 
Nile,  to  the  north,  both  raversing  a 
vast  extent  of  country  before  they  pour 
their  waters  into  the  sea.  This  most 
interesting  problem  is  now,  perhaps, 
nearer  its  solution  than  it  has  ever  been, 
for  Dr.  Livingstone's  instructions  for 
his  new  journey  of  exploration  are  to 
reach  the  Tanganyika,  and  to  direct  his 
particular  attention  to  its  effluent ;  and 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza  cannot 
be  considerable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  information  which  he  formerly  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  that  given  by  Captains 
Barton  and  Speke. 

The  question  afterwards  to  be  deter- 
mined will  be,  whether  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza is  connected  with  the  Nile,  and  if 
so,  how  connected.  The  river  which 
flows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
traced  by  Captain  Speke  for  only  fifteen 
miles,  but  Mr.  Baker  has  established  by 
personal  observation  the  fact  that  it 
flows  into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  having 
ascended  its  banks  to  the  point  where 
Captain  Speke  left  it,  namely,  the  Karu- 
ma  Falls.     Mr.  Baker  asserts  that  he 

•  The  observation  is  recorded  by  Captain 
0peke ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  his  eye- 
sight had  become  greatly  impaired  in  his  first 
ezpeditiun. 

t  MMonary  Travels,  p.  477. 


saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  a  river  at  a  dis« 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  furthest 
northerly  point  which  he  reached  on  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  issuing  from  the  lake 
and  traversing  the  plain  beyond  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  reasonably  affirmed  or 
inferred  from  such  distant  observation. 
The  Albert  Nyanza  may  be  connected 
with  the  Nile  by  some  great  but  hither- 
to undiscovered  stream  communicating 
with  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  (the  Nile  of 
Herodotus),  and  this  supposition  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  information  which 
Mr.  Baker  received  from  the  people  re- 
siding on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyan- 
za, that  the  lake  extends  to  the  north- 
west for  about  forty  miles,  when  it  sud- 
denly turns  to  the  west,  contracting 
gradually,  and  that  its  extent  is  un- 
known.  That  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  true  Nile  is 
thus  rendered  extremely  probable,  nor 
does  its  mere-like  character,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored,  militate  against  such 
a  supposition.  The  characteristic  of  the 
Nile  below  Khartum,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course,  and  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  is  that  of  a  very  sluggish 
stream  with  gigantic  reeds  springing  out 
of  the  stagnant  water  on  each  side.  In 
descending  the  stream  from  Gondokoro, 
on  passing  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  it  is  a 
custom,  Captain  Grant  tells  us,  for  all 
boats  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  salute :  possibly  a 
traditionary  honor  paid  to  the  great 
source  of  Egypt's  fertility.  The  river, 
which  flows  from  Gondokoro  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  is  only 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  across,  while 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  is  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  after  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  Captain  Grant  admits  that  there 
is  an  evident  increase  in  breadth  and 
width,  that  the  water  thenceforward  be- 
comes purer,  losing  much  of  its  turbid 
appearance,  and  that  the  current  is  con- 
siderably increased.*  The  river  which 
flows  past  Gondokoro,  and  which  Cap- 
tain Speke,  in  his  map,  traces  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  is.  Dr.  Beke  informs 
us,  known  there  not  as  the  Bahr  el 
Abyad,  or  White  Nile,  but  as  the  Bahr 
el  Djebel,  or  mountain  river. 

•  See  p.  380  of  Captain  Grant's  Walk  acrom 
Africa — a  remarkable  record  of  courageous  en- 
durance, and  a  most  amusing  picture  of  Afrioaa 
maoners  and  character. 
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Should  it  be  eventually  found  that  the 
Tanganyika  is  connected  with  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  the  latter  by  its  westerly 
or  any  other  eillucnt  witJi  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazjil,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Tanganyika,  or  rather  the  river  Marun- 
ga,  wliich  enters  that  lake  at  its  southern 
extreniity,  will  form  the  true  head-watur 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  course  of  the  mighty 
river  will  then  be  proved  to  extend 
through  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
the  great  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert 
Nyanza  will  be  but  the  expansion  of  a 
majestic  river,  the  course  of  which  from 
its  fountain-head  to  its  embouchure  will 
exceed  four  thousand  miles. 

We  have,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Quarterly  llevieio^  exj)ressed  our  doubts 
whether  the  result  of  Captain  Speke's 
travels  could  be  accepted  by  geog- 
raphers as  a  final  solution  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  perplexed  the  scien- 
tific and  the  curious  of  all  ages,  and  the 
important  discovery  by  ]\Ir.  leaker  of  the 
great  Albert  Xyanza  confirms  us  in  that 
opinion;  for  the  notion  of  Captain  Speke 
that  the  Little  Luta  Nzig6  (Albert  Vic- 
toria) was  only  a  backwater  of  the 
"  Nile,"  which  the  river  must  "  fill"  be- 
fore it  could  continue  its  course,  has 
been  proved  to  be  completely  erroneous. 
The  Albert  Nyanza  is  a  lake  of  vast,  al- 
though unknown  dimensions,  but  cer- 
tainly inferior  neither  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  nor  the  Tanganyika,  receiving 
the  drainage  of  extensive  mountain 
ranges  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi, 
Uganda,  and  Unyoro  countries  to  the 
east.  There  is  even  considerable  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  river  struck  by 
Captain  Speke  at  Madi  is  even  the  same 
which  he  loft  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  for 
no  part  of  its  subsequent  course,  al- 
though indicated  upon  a  map  for  two 
hundred  geographical  miles,  was  ever 
seen  by  him;  and  Dr.  Peney,  one  of  the 
Austrian  missionaries,  who  resided  for 
nine  years  at  Gondokoro,  concluded  from 
the  results  of  long  observation  that  the 
river  which  flows  past  that  place  con- 
tributes little  or  nothing  to  the  flood  of 
the  Nile.  The  sum  of  Captain  Speke's 
discoveries,  therefore,  now  aj)pears  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  he  discovered  in 
his  first  exploratory  journey  the  great 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  in  his  second 
a  river  issuing  from  it,  which,  after  a  not 
very  lengthened  course,  has  been  ascer- 


tained to  fall,  in  common,  however,  with 
several  other  rivers  probably  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  than  itself,  into  another  enor- 
mous lake,  now  denominated  the  Albert 
Nyanza ;  but  of  the  eflluent  of  this  lake 
positively  nothing  is  at  present  known, 
however  great  may  be  the  probability 
that  a  connection  between  the  Nile  of 
Egypt  and  the  lake  may  be  hereafter 
incontrovertibly  proved. 

Wo  trust  that  in  the  above  remarks 
we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
detract  from  the  real  merits  of  the  gal- 
lant explorer,  whose  untimely  death  is 
so  generally  and  justly  deplored.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  value  assigned 
to  the  facts  ascertained  by  him,  there 
can  be  no  difterence  of  opinion  either  as 
to  the  intrepidity  of  his  character  or  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  exploit  of  the 
march  across  the  continent  of  Africa, 
which  he  and  his  companion  Captain 
Grant  accomplished  in  the  face  of  so 
many  dangers,  and  at  the  cost  of  many 
sufferings  and  privations. 
i  The  complete  solution  of  the  great 
!  geographical  problem  may  not  be  given 
;  to  one  explorer,  nor  perhaps  will  it  he 
;  accomplished  in  one  generation ;  but 
we  certainly  appear  to  be  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  determination. 
If  the  lake  Tanganyika  should  prove  to 
be  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  its  westerly 
or  other  efil  uent  with  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  to  Dr.  Livingstone  may  yet  be 
awarded  the  honor  of  being  the' real  dis- 
coverer of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the 
probable  region  of  which  he  pointed  ont 
long  before  any  of  the  expeditions  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  had  been  un- 
dertaken. 


Fraser'fl  MagmslDe. 
CONCERNING  ROADSIDE  STATIONS: 

WITH   SOME    THOUGHTS    OS    THB   "XEKXIITUB  AD 
QUKM." 

I  SAY  the  terminus  ad  quern^  to  diii- 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  termiwus  of 
the  railway.  For  thoagh,  in  severe  ac- 
curacy, the  terminus  of  your  jonrney  by 
railway  can  be  only  at  the  journey's 
end,  in  popular  language  the  other  ter- 
minus is  the  one  from  which  you  start — 
the  beginning  of  your  journey.  My 
present  discourse  shall  be  of  the  i 
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along  the  way  at  which  one  stops  for  a 
period  longer  or  shorter ;  and  of  the  ter- 
minus at  which  you  finally  stop,  the 
journey  ended. 

Yet  let  it  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the 
word  terminus  is  a  hateful  word.  All 
words  affectedly  taken  from  other  lan- 
guages are  hateful.  Those  from  the 
French  tongue  are  the  worst.  Doubt- 
less it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are 
shades  of  sense  not  to  be  conveyed  by 
single  English  words,  which  a  French 
word  hits  off  exactly.  Still,  I  remember 
how  ill  it  looked  to  me,  when  I  heard  a 
great  preacher  vociferating  from  his  pul- 
pit the  words  en  rapport.  He  rendered 
them,  aung  ruppoarrr. 

But  who  shall  fight  with  all  the 
world  ?  Wise  men,  much  beaten  about 
the  head  as  they  go  on  through  life, 
when  they  find  that  all  mankind  will 
think  in  a  way  they  esteem  as  wrong, 
come  to  heave  a  wearied  sigh,  turn 
silently  away,  and  keep  their  own  opin- 
ion in  their  pocket.  Now,  the  world 
has  said  that  terminus  shall  be  the  word 
to  signify  the  big  handsome  or  the  little 
ugly  shed,  which  has  no  egress  at  the 
farther  end  for  railway  carriages,  before 
approaching  which  the  train  is  drawn  up 
and  the  tickets  collected,  and  beyond 
which  the  train  does  not  go. 

Not  of  the  material  railway  is  the 
writer  about  to  tell ;  though  upon  this 
evening  he  might  well  do  so.  For  upon 
this  day,  from  early  morning  to  late 
afternoon,  he  has  journeyed  on  by  as 
wonderful  a  railway  as  you  are  very 
likely  to  see.  Alongside  the  purple 
Grampians,  through  the  Pass  of  Killi- 
crankie,  glorious  yet  fatal  to  the  bonnie 
Dundee ;  by  the  Spey,  and  by  the 
Garry,  does  that  railway  bear  you,  till 
at  length  you  may  stop,  if  you  like,  in 
the  little  cathedral  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  noble  Tay.  Having  just  this  minute 
ascertained  the  fact  from  Mr.  Black's 
excellent  guide-book,  I  think  it  proper 
to  say  that  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  Tay  is  a  river  three  times  as 
big  as  the  Thames :  that  is,  it  conveys  to 
the  sea  a  good  deal  more  than  three 
times  as  much  fresh  water. 

Go  out  and  see  that  beautiful  ruin  of 
a  cathedral,  standing  within  the  verge 
of  a  ducal  park.  Mourn  over  the  roof- 
less nave,  with  its  graceful  tower  at  the 
western  end.    Mourn  yet  more,  if  it  be 
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possible,  as  you  enter  the  choir,  and  find 
it  vilely  fitted  up  as  the  parish  church. 
There  are  galleries;  hideous  pews,  in 
which  people  sit,  looking  across  the 
vault ;  a  fearful  pulpit,  with  two  stairs 
ascending  to  it,  one  useless  stair  to  bal- 
ance the  practicable  one.  Climb  that 
practicable  stair,  enter  that  pulpit,  and 
consider  how  you  would  like  to  preach 
from  it !  Then  you  may  return  to  an 
old-fashioned  hotel,  and  have  tea.  If 
ever  you  should  have  tea  at  that  hotel, 
having  dined  many  hours  before,  tell 
them  to  give  you  grilled  fowl  with  your 
tea.  From  personal  knowledge,  the 
writer  can  say  that  the  grilled  fowl 
there  is  eminently  and  meritoriously 
good. 

But  my  roadside  stations  are  moral 
ones :  moral  is  my  terminus  ad  quern, 
I  purpose  to  speak  of  views  and  feelings 
and  beliefs  as  to  which  we  fancy  we 
have  reached  the  terminicSy  while  in  fact 
we  have  only  stopped  for  a  little  while 
at  a  roadside  station.  We  say  to  our- 
selves. Now  my  mind  is  made  up  ;  and 
I  shall  ALWAYS  think  and  feel  as  I  do. 
Ah,  that  is  not  so !  We  are  gliding  on 
with  a  silent  current,  that  bears  us  away 
and  away.  Well,  says  Dr.  Newman,  in 
words  which  the  experience  of  very 
many  will  help  them  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand, "  It  is  the  concrete  being  that 
reasons  :  pass  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
find  my  mind  in  a  new  place.  How  ? 
The  whole  man  moves." 

True,  true!  I  have  come  to  think 
that  the  terminus  of  our  views  and  feel- 
ings is  no  other  than  the  terminus  of  the 
whole  path  through  this  life.  We  shall 
be  changing  to  the  end  :  not  always,  or 
in  all  things,  for  the  better.  You  have 
sometimes  travelled  through  a  fair  coun- 
try, and  stopped  at  places  amid  green 
trees,  and  by  rustic  waterfalls,  under 
bright  skies ;  but 'as  the  day  declined, 
you  entered  on  a  bare,  treeless  tracts  and 
at  length  conqluded  your  journey  in  chill 
and  darkness  at  midnight,  in  the  thick 
air  and  blank  ugliness  of  some  great 
manufacturing  town.  Now,  in  our 
views  and  moods  and  feelings,  we  run 
risk  of  doing  just  that.  Oh  let  us  stay 
where  the  trees  are  green,  the  skies 
bright,  the  waters  clear !  Don't  take  us 
into  a  moral  Manchester  or  Leeds,  if  it 
be  possible  to  stay  in  a  moral  Wells  or 
Salisbury ! 
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Yet  before  going  on  to  these  things, 
let  U3  give  a  thought,  kindly  reader,  to 
the  fashion  in  which  we  fancy  that  as  to 
our  place  in  life  we  have  got  to  the  ter- 
mi?iii^j  when  in  fact  we  are  merely 
stopping,  in  a  little  while  to  move,  at  a 
roadside  station.  Have  not  we  all  done 
this?  The  writer,  for  one,  more  than 
once.  Did  he  ever  think  to  leave  that 
beautiful  city  wherein  he  wrote  full 
many  a  page  of  this  magazine;  or  to 
leave  that  plain  and  indeed  shabby 
church  wherein,  twice  on  each  Sunday, 
he  preached  for  six  years?  Sore,  in- 
deed, he  felt,  when  friends  from  other 
lands  freely  expressed  to  him  their  mind 
concerning  that  edifice  :  specially  when 
a  dear  friend,  rector  of  an  English 
parish  wliich  has  a  beautiful  church, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
church  which  bears  the  Mellilluous  Doc- 
tor's name,  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  regard 
it  so  much  as  a  church,  but  rather  as  a 
place  of  shelter  from  the  weather !"  But 
the  force  of  circumstances  pushed  him 
on  ;  and  after  all,  that  pleasant  resting- 
place  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  road- 
side station.  Perhaps  the  quaint  and 
ancient  city,  cathedral  city  and  univer- 
sity city  in  one,  which  is  now  his  charge, 
may  prove  the  like  too.  It  was  indeed 
the  termi7iu8  of  each  of  the  good  men 
who  went  before  me,  and  it  may  very 
well  be  mine  too.  Not  in  this  country's 
bounds  will  you  find  a  fairer  scene,  or 
more  congenial  duty.  Some  folk  do  not 
care  for  such  things  ;  but  to  the  author 
it  is  a  very  real  and  tangible  privilege 
to  be  one  of  those  who  conduct  the  ser- 
vices of  a  church,  on  the  ground  con- 
tained within  which  Christian  men,  in 
different  ways  indeed,  have  worshipped 
for  eight  hundred  years.  Once  that 
church  had  thirty  clergymen  :  now  it  has 
but  two.  Once,  its  chief  official  was 
termed  an  archbishop  :  now,  its  two  in- 
cumbents bear  each  the  title  of  minis- 
ter. But  tlie  archbishops  were  some- 
times murdered,  and  sometimes  hanged. 
From  such  perils  the  humbler  existing 
dignitaries  are  happily  free.  And  Car- 
dinal or  Lord  Primate  had  oftentimes 
the  care  of  the  nation  on  his  hands, 
while  the  duty  nowadays  is  not  national 
but  parochial. 

It  is  well,  doubtless,  that  people 
should  fancy  their  stopping  place,  for  the 
moment,  their  terminus.    You  do  many 


a  thing,  very  proper  to  bo  done,  becausie 
you  fancy  that,  which  otherwise  yon 
would  not  do  at  all.  And  very  unwil- 
lingly the  conviction  forces  its  way 
sometimes  that  the  present  is  but  a  way- 
side station.  Has  it  not  come  to  the 
heart,  now  and  then,  like  a  sharp  dagger? 
Even  when  not  so  bad  as  that,  it  is  often 
bad  enough.  You  make  a  pretty  house. 
You  paint  it  to  your  mind :  and  on  your 
lobby  floor  you  lay  down  encaustic  tiles 
of  pleasing  pattern.  You  set  up  your 
bookcases,  not  unfrequently  having  such 
made  for  little  comers,  so  that  they  will 
not  do  anywhere  else.  Yon  accumulate 
and  arrange  your  household  gods.  You 
grow,  morally,  into  the  shape  of  the 
room  in  which  you  write  ana  read  for 
many  years.  What  associations  cluster 
round  that  abode !  Was  there  a  room, 
whence  it  was  very  long  before  the 
smell  of  fresh  wood  would  go  :  the  room 
where,  through  some  cold  winter  days, 
a  sweet  smiling  little  face  lay  in  the  little 
coffin  ?  A  thousand  ties  bind  you  to  a 
dwelling  even  in  a  town :  remembrances 
of  words  and  looks  that  are  gone ;  of  un- 
expected glad  news,  of  silent  unutter- 
able sorrow;  of  youthful  shouts  and 
laughter,  of  maturer  smiles  and  tears. 
But  in  town  yon  have  but  the  indoor 
associations:  in  the  country  there  are 
the  evergreens  you  planted,  the  walks 
you  devised,  the  roses  you  trained  and 
the  ivy,  the  green  grass  mowed  unceas- 
ingly, beside  which  yon  have  often  stood 
under  an  umbrella,  and  watched  it  gain- 
ing a  more  emerald  verdure  under  a  soft 
summer  shower.  How  that  gravd  has 
been  beaten  by  your  feet:  what  races 
you  hiive  run,  chasing  your  little  diil- 
dren,  over  that  turf:  how  it  gladdened 
you  to  come  back  aft;er  a  little  absence 
to  this  place,  which  was  to  jon  the 
centre  of  all  the  world !  And  now  yon 
are  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  from  all 
the  holds  to  which  the  roots  have  ftst- 
ened  themselves.  Yes,  it  takes  a  tre- 
mendous pull  from  the  great  locomotive 
of  circumstances  to  move  joa  from  the 
roadside  station  which  yon  had  taken  for 
the  terminus  I  And  it  is  siways  a 
strange  thin^,  and  a  sad  thing,  to  recall 
that  scene.  Many  are  the  lines  io  JNiUip 
Van  Artevelde  that  linger  on  the  ear 
and  heart,  and  come  back  like  an  un- 
wearying reirain  to  a  hundred  things  one 
thinks  of:  none  more  than  these : 
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*^  There  is  a  door  in  Ghent*—  I  passed  heside 
it: 
A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  frequent 

feet, 
Which  I  shall  cross  no  more." 

In  the  years  spent  under  that  roof 
with  his  gentle  Adriana,  Artevelde 
doubtless  thought  he  had  reached  the 
terminus  ;  but  a  tremendous  tug  moved 
)iim  on  from  that ;  and  from  the  sunshiny 
garden  of  roses  he  had  to  ^o  to  wild 
moorlands,  black  and  bare.  But  if  you 
want  to  read  the  most  touching  of  all 
accounts  of  how  a  man  took  a  roadside 
station  for  the  terminus^  you  may  find  it 
in  a  book  where  there  is  sublimer  poetry 
than  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's :  turn  up  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Job.  Yes,  the 
patient  patriarch  recalls  fondly  the  way- 
side station  :  tells  of  all  the  things  that 
made  it  so  pleasant :  tells  how  certainly 
he  counted  upon  its  being  the  terminus : 
tells  how  he  was  pushed  away  from  it 
into  dreary  desolation.  Read  all  that : 
it  is  too  long  to  quote ;  and  this  is  not 
the  place.  J3ut  as  for  the  dwelling  you 
left,  some  day  you  go  back  again  to  see 
it.  Probably  you  feel  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  not.  Perhaps  your 
walks,  once  so  trim,  are  grown  up  with 
weeds.  Perhaps  the  dear  old  evergreens 
have  grown,  unpruned,  into  awkward 
monsters,  in  whicn  you  cannot  recognize 
the  old  features  at  all.  Perhaps,  where 
there  was  green  turf,  the  delight  of  your 
heart,  overhanging  branches  and  hateful 
hens  have  destroyed  it  all.  Perhaps  you 
sit  down  for  half  an  hour,  alone,  on  the 
steps  once  your  own,  and  recall  the  past. 
Then  you  shake  your  head  several  times : 
and  leave  the  spot,  to  return  no  more. 

If  Artevelde  had  gone  back  to  that 
dwelling,  not  to  be  revisited,  you  see 
what  a  gush  of  remembrances  would  have 
mshed  over  him,  and  broken  him  down 
for  the  time.  Yes,  it  is  a  curious  thing 
to  go  back  from  what  you  meanwhile 
esteem  your  terminus,  to  see  a  roadside 
station,  whence  you  departed,  long  ago. 
For  though  the  present  location  you  hold 
be  a  ^eat  deal  better,  the  old  one  will 
yet  pierce  you  through.  There  was  a 
man,  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  a  lit- 
tle Scotch  country  town,  who  left  his  na- 
tive 6cenes,and  went  to  a  certain  great  me- 
tropolis. There,  by  great  industry,  great 
ability,  and  great  good  luck,  he  push- 
ed his  way,  till  he  arrived  at  a  place  as 


honorable  and  elevated  as  a  British  sub- 
ject can  hold.  But,  having  reached  that 
dignified  terminus,  he  returned  once  on 
a  time  to  visit  the  roadside  station  in  his 
life  where  he  had  spent  his  early  years : 
and  he  silently  walked  about  the  old 
ways.  Then,  he  entered  the  house  of  an 
old  friend  :  a  lady  who  had  known  him 
all  his  life.  Said  she,  "Well,  Lord  A., 
you  have  been  seeing  the  old  place : 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  And  the 
good  man,  in  the  zenith  of  fame  and  suc- 
cess could  answer  only  by  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  crying  like  a 
little  child.  That  is  what  you  think  and 
feel,  going  back  to  a  wayside  station 
long  since  left  forever.  "  A  day  like 
this  which  I  have  left,  Full  thirty  years 
behind,"  is  always  a  wonderful  day  to 
look  back  upon,  however  ordinary  it  was 
when  it  was  passing. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  my  proper 
subject.  It  is  as  concerns  our  opinions 
and  feelings  that  I  desire  to  think  of 
roadside  stations  and  tlie  terminus  ad 
quern.  Many  opinions,  many  feelings 
and  affections,  which  we  thought  we 
should  keep  all  our  life,  we  outgrow. 
We  come  not  to  care  a  brass  farthing 
for  things,  places,  people,  we  thought 
we  should  care  for  all  our  days.  You, 
young  fellow,  who  were  engaged  to  be 
married  thirteen  times,  fancied  that  each 
new  engagement  was  the  termi7ms ;  in 
fact,  it  was  merely  a  station  at  which 
you  stopped  a  little  while.  You,  old 
party,  about  to  be  married  for  the  sev- 
enth time,  have  learned  that  all  the  pre- 
vious marriages  were  no  more  than  road- 
side stations.  Yon  honestly  deemed  each 
the  terminus  in  its  own  day.  You  would 
have  indignantly  repudiated  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  anything  else.  You, 
gentle  young  girl,  when  your  judicious 
and  matter-of  fact  parents  broke  off  your 
engagement  with  a  lad  who  had  not  a 
penny  wherewith  to  bless  either  himself 
or  you,  thought  you  would  never  get 
over  that  dreadful  disappointment :  you 
would  wear  the  willow  through  life. 
Ah,  life  is  very  long:  much  longer  than 
young  people  have  any  idea ;  by  and  by 
you  will  think  better  of  it,  and  judge  a 
great  deal  more  wisely;  you  will  bo 
pulled  out  of  that  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory rut  in  which  at  present  you  are 
stuck ;   and  will  advance  prosperously 
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And  on  this  matter,  as  on  others,  we 
may  say  without  hesitation,  that  all 
eccentricity  of  judgment,  unless  you  are 
a  great  man  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  a  fool, 
is  just  a  roadside  station  at  a  considera- 
ble height,  from  which  you  will  most  as- 
suredly glide  away.  Not  of  necessity 
to  what  is  better.  From  unselfish  mag- 
nanimity you  may  pass  on  to  baseness  : 
from  geniality  to  bitterness :  from  indus- 
try to  laziness :  from  tidiness  to  sloven- 
liness :  from  a  condition  in  which  your 
outward  aspect  is  decorously  neat,  to 
another  in  which  you  wear  a  shocking 
bad  hat,  a  great  woollen  comforter  round 
your  neck,  a  baggy  cotton  umbrella,  and 
no  gloves.  From  a  state  wherein  you 
think  well  of  most  of  your  fellow-men, 
you  may  advance  to  one  in  which  you 
think  ill  of  all.  From  that  in  which  you 
give  a  penny  to  every  beggar  that  asks 
one,  you  may  proceed  to  that  in  which 
you  will  threaten  such  with  the  police, 
or  bid  them  go  to  their  parish. 

Now  hero  let  it  be  said,  that  there  are 
some  really  good  people  who  are  stand- 
ing at  the  station  of  never  giving  any- 
thing to  the  poor:  of  always  suspecting 
imposture,  and  repeating  the  weary  tale 
of  the  two  or  three  cases  in  which  they 
have  been  imposed  on  in  a  pretty  long 
life.  Would  that  I  could  unscrew  their 
brakes,  let  their  wheels  freely  revolve, 
give  them  a  tug  with  a  powerful  loco- 
motive, and  take  them  away  from  that 
to  something  far  wiser  and  better. 

To  this  end,  let  me  record  my  experi- 
ence, on  two  successive  days,  of  two  lit- 
tle ragged  boys. 

At  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  at  this  season, 
it  is  quite  dark.  In  that  darkness  did 
the  writer  issue  from  a  very  seedy  little 
railway  station,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
large  and  horriby  ugly  town.  A  black 
bag,  of  considerable  weight,  was  sus- 
tained in  the  writer's  left  hand.  A  small 
boy,  with  a  face  tliat  looked  sharp  and 
hnngry  in  the  gaslight,  waiting  outside 
the  gate,  begged  urgently  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  bag  :  and  receiving  it,  placed 
it  on  his  head.  Had  it  been  daylight,  the 
fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  might  have  pre- 
vented me  from  walking  by  the  boy's 
side  and  conversing  with  him:  but  in 
the  dark,  and  in  a  place  where  one  was 
Qoknown,  such  fear  was  needless.  Eleven 
years  old  :  Name,  Patrick.  Father  and 
mother  living.  Had  one  sister.  The  peo- 


ple who  get  into  cabs,  and  hire  porters, 
without  ever  thinking  that  the  cabman 
and  the  porter  are  human  beings,  with 
human  ties,  cares,  and  sorrows,  would 
be  startled,  if  they  talked  to  such,  to  find 
how  like  to  themselves  these  mortals 
are.  Yes,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  was 
right ;  the  thing  that  separates  class 
from  class,  is  want  of  sympathy.  Father, 
a  laborer  at  the  docks:  drank  all  he 
made.  The  little  boy  was  trying  to  do 
something  for  his  mother.  His  father 
and  mother  never  went  to  church.  He 
never  went  to  school,  but  on  the  Sunday 
evenings.  Could  not  read  the  Bible. 
Stayed  at  the  railway  station  all  day,  for 
the  chance  of  carrying  things.  Got  four 
and  sixpence  a  week,  ollen.  What  was 
the  largest  sum  you  ever  got  for  carry- 
ing one  thing  ?  Ninepence :  even  a  shil- 
ling. Poor  little  fellow:  the  question 
was  too  trying :  I  saw  the  sharp  look-up 
as  he  named  the  latter  great  sum.  It  is 
not  fair  to  subject  the  moral  principle 
of  human  beings  to  a  breaking  strain. 
Probably  I  ought  to  have  cross-examined 
him  with  severity  as  to  the  occasions  on 
which  he  received  the  amount  named. 
But  I  resolved  rather  to  indulge  myself 
in  the  sightof  a  hungry  and  dirty  face 
looking  happy.  So  I  said,  my  little  man, 
I  want  to  give  you  more  than  you  ever 
got  before  for  carrying  a  bag :  here  is 
eighteenpence !  Lively  was  the  child's 
satisfaction.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
If  you  train  yourself  just  to  think  that 
ragged  boys  feel  very  much  as  you  your- 
self do,  you  will  discover  that  there  is 
something  infinitely  touching  and  heart- 
moving  in  the  view  of  the  little  figure, 
with  torn  trousers,  stoutly  walking  on 
before  you  over  the  muddy  streets,  with 
a  leather  bag  on  its  head.  When  you 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  poor, 
and  see  them  and  talk  with  them,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  any  description, 
no  matter  by  whom  written. 

But  the  most  remarkable  little  boy  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  I  met  the  next 
day.  As  a  small  party  of  travellers  sat 
on  the  deck  of  a  nearly  empty  steamer, 
a  ragged  boy  appeared,  bearing  one  of 
those  wooden  boxes  in  which  figs  are 
sold.  But  the  figs  were  gone,  and  in  the 
box  there  were  two  brushes :  with  these 
he  offered  to  brush  human  boots.  It  was 
no  later  than  8:30  a.m.,  and  no  one's 
boots  needed  brushing.    So  his  aid  was 
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declined.  But  lingering  with  a  disap- 
pointed face,  he  said,  "  You  might  en- 
courage trade."  The  boy  was  just  ten 
years  old.  This  was  not  a  joke  :  it  was 
said  with  a  solemn  and  anxious  counte- 
nance. Somebody  sought  for  some  pence 
to  give  him.  "  Xo,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't 
like  to  take  money  for  doing  nothing." 
Who  could  resist  that  ?  The  one  man  of 
the  company  set  his  foot  upon  the  old  fig 
box:  and  one  foot  was  speedily  made 
resplendent.  "  Very  well  mdeed,"  were 
his  words:  "thank  you."  To  which 
the  little  man  earnestly  said,  as  he  rub- 
bed away  at  the  other  foot,  "  It's  me 
that  should  thank  you,  for  giving  me  the 
job."  Then,  being  interrogated  what  he 
got  for  cleaning  a  pair  of  boots,  he  said, 
sometimes  a  penny,  sometimes  twopence. 
Of  course  he  got  a  good  deal  more :  and 
went  and  showed  his  coin  with  pride 
to  a  gentleman  near,  who  had  said  a 
kind  word  to  him. 

The  most  Medusan  cynic  that  ever 
could  have  benefited  this  world  through 
quitting  it  by  being  hanged,  does  not 
see  more  plainly  than  I  do  how  supreme- 
ly little  all  this  is  to  tell.  But  how  dif- 
ferent it  is  to  look  at  the  actual  human 
face,  and  to  come  to  know  even  a  little 
about  any  human  being !  And  knowing 
the  poor  as  the  writer  has  learned  to 
know  them,  you  will  feel  that  there  is 
something  unutterably  revolting  in  the 
use  of  those  depreciatory  terms  which 
thoughtless  people  often  employ  to  sig- 
nify their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 
Such  a  term  as  the  canaille  is  loathsome 
for  a  weightier  reason  than  that  it  is  not 
an  English  word.  And  when  you  come 
to  know  something  of  the  anxieties,  sor- 
rows, and  cares  of  the  poor,  of  their  sad 
calculations  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
scanty  means,  of  their  wonderful  shifts 
in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing,  of 
what  sickness  is  to  them, — you  will  un- 
derstand better  the  force  of  that  most 
Christian  sentiment  of  a  heathen  drama- 
tist, who  thought  that  forasmuch  as  he 
was  a  man,  he  had  something  to  do  with 
what  concerns  any  human  being. 

There  is  a  respect,  in  which  I  have 
sorrowfully  seen  a  man  move  on  from 
what  both  he  and  I  had  judged  his  ter- 
minus, to  a  further  station.  There  is  a 
station  which  when  you  reach  it,  you 
will  naturally  conclude  to  be  a  terminus, 
but  which  may  prove  to  be  no  more  than 


a  roadside  station.  It  is  that  of  good 
sense.  I  mean  that  mood  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  result  of  experience  and  of  ad- 
vancing time,  on  reaching  which  a  man 
says  to  himself.  Well,  I  have  lost  a  good 
many  things  as  I  have  como  along,  and 
have  been  battered  about  both  head  and 
heart :  but  I  have  got  this  in  exchange 
for  all,  that  at  least  I  shall  not  make  a 
terrific  fool  of  myself  any  more :  I  have 
drawn  up,  finally,  in  the  sober  terminus 
of  reasonable  expectations,  rational  pur- 
poses, and  sound  sense.  And  donbtless, 
m  many  cases,  this  station  proves  to  be  a 
terminus :  the  man  who  has  entered  it 
does  not  pass  through  it  into  onward 
tracks  of  flighty  folly.  Truth  and  sober- 
ness, once  reached,  are  oftentimes  a  pos- 
session for  ever.  But  not  always.  Prob- 
ably you  never  saw  any  one  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  more  egregions  ass,  than 
one  who  had  passed  through  sobering 
trials  which  had  indeed  sobered  him  for 
a  while,  but  whoso  impression  had  died 
away.  You  thought  of  Don  Quixote's 
astonishment  when  the  pacific  Rosinantc 
began  to  kick  up  his  heels :  surely  all 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  creature 
long  ago !  A  man  with  a  bald  head  and 
gray  hair,  whirling  about  in  a  waltz  with 
a  fat  middle-aged  woman  with  a  good 
many  false  teeth,  presents  a  surprising 
and  humiliating  appearance.  A  man  ex- 
hibiting a  frantic  exhilaration  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  third  marriage,  is  a  lamenta- 
ble object  of  contemplation. 

I  fancied  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say.  But  now,  on  consideration,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything.  This  point 
in  my  treatise,  which  I  had  deemed  no 
more  than  a  roadside  station,  has  sud- 
denly taken  to  itself  the  character  of  the 
terminus  ad  qtiem  ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

A     SKETCH     BT     TUX     XDITOE. 

Among  renowned  travellers  and  dis- 
coverers of  modern  times  the  name  of  Dr. 
Ln^iNdSTOXE  stands  conspicuous.  The 
present  age  and  future  generations  will 
continue  to  honor  his  name,  and  place 
him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race, 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
His  journeyings  and  explorations  in  the 
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far  interior  of  that  vast  coptinent,  so 
long  a  mystery  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  80  long  unknown  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  have  excited  a  deep  interest 
and  a  lasting  admiration  of  the  man  who 
had  the  boldness  and  moral  courage  to 
brave  the  dangers  and  perils  incident  to 
a  sojourn  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Central  and  Southern  Africa.  He  has 
accomplished  successfully  what  few  would 
have  ventured  to  undertake.  But  we 
have  no  need  here  to  recount  his  deeds 
and  his  achievements  in  that  dark  land, 
where  so  many  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent.  His  published  works  have  made 
his  name  and  character  widely  and  well 
known  over  universal  Christendom.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bath,  in  October,  1864, 
Boon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  to 
listen  to  his  most  interesting  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
given  on  that  occasion  to  a  very  large 
assembly,  at  which  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  presided.  We  published  that  ad- 
dress in  TiiB  Eclectic  for  November, 
1864,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 
In  this  number  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  a  portrait  of  this  eminent  man, 
addinff  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  The 
Rev.  David  Livingstone  is  a  native  of 
Blantyre,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1817.  Though  descended  from 
a  respectable  line  of  Highland  ancestors, 
his  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances. His  father  kept  a  small  tea- 
dealer's  shop  at  Hamilton,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  his  son  in  the  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  prefixed  to  his  travels,  as 
having  been  far  too  honest  and  con- 
scientious to  become  a  wealthy  man. 
He  died  in  1856,  having  lived  to  witness 
the  fruits  of  that  love  of  honest  industry, 
active  exertion,  and  benevolence  which 
he  early  instilled  into  the  breast  of  his 
son.  As  a  youth,  David  Livingstone  was 
sent  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Blantyi"^ ;  but  even  at  that  time 
he  was  possessed  with  a  genuine  love  of 
learning.  Enabled  by  hard  labor  to 
purchase  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
thirst  for  information,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Glasgow  during  the  winter 
months,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the 
mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
classes.    In  this  way  he  contrived  to 


pick  up  some  acquaintanqe  with  the 
classical  writers,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  got  by  heart  large  portions 
of  Horace  and  Virgil.  As  he  grew  up 
to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  life  of  a  missionary  abroad, 
cherishing  a  hope  that  Africa  or  China 
would  be  the  scene  of  his  labors.  His 
wishes  on  this  head  were  ultimately 
gratified  ;  for,  after  a  few  years  of  study 
of  medicine,  during  which  period  he  at- 
tended one  or  two  courses  of  theological 
lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
having  been  admitted  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1838,  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  missionary  work 
in  Africa,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Having  been  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
office  in  1840,  he  left  England  in  the 
course  of  tliat  summer  for  Port  Natal, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  enterpris- 
ing of  African  missionaries,  and  whose 
daughter  he  eventually  married.  In  all 
Dr.  Livingstone's  subsequent  travels  this 
lady,  until  her  premature  death,  bore 
her  part.  For  sixteen  years,  namely, 
from  1840  till  his  return  to  England  at 
the  close  of  1856,  he  labored  perse- 
veringly,  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  Kuruman, 
Mabodson,  and  other  stations  in  South- 
ern Africa.  During  that  time  he  made 
several  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  language, 
habits,  and  religious  notions  of  several 
savage  tribes,  and  has  twice  crossed  the 
entire  continent,  a  little  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  May,  1855,  the  Victoria,  or  Pa- 
tron's Gold  Medal  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
for  having  "  traversed  South  Africa  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Lake  Ngami 
to  Linganti,  and  thence  to  the  Western 
Coa8t,"^in  ten  degrees  south  latitude." 
During  the  course  of  that  year  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone retraced  his  steps  eastwards, 
and  having  again  traversed  those  regions 
as  far  as  Linganti,  he  followed  the  Zam- 
besi down  to  its  mouths  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thus  complet- 
ing the  entire  journey  across  Southern 
Africa.  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  1856,  and  was 
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S resent  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Loyal  Geographical  Society,  on  De- 
cember 16,  in  that  year,  when  the 
president.  Sir  R.  Murchison,  reminded 
his  audience  that  "  they  were  met  to- 

g ether  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
k.  Livingstone,  on  his  return  home 
from  South  Africa,  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  years,  during  which,  while 
endeavoring  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  through  lands  never  be- 
fore trodden  by  the  foot  of  any  Euro- 
pean, he  had  made  geographical  discov- 
eries of  incalculable  importance.  In  all 
his  various  journeys,  Dr.  Livingstone 
had  travelled  over  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  African  territory ;  and 
he  had  come  back  to  England  as  the 
pioneer  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge. 
For,  by  his  astronomical  observations, 
he  had  determined  the  sites  of  numerous 
places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportu- 
nity of  describing  the  physical  features, 
climatology,  and  geological  structure  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  explored,  and 
had  pointed  out  many  new  sources  of 


commerce  as  yet  unknown  to  the  scope 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  mer- 
chant." It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  explorations  in 
South  Africa,  considered  merely  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Dr.  Living- 
stdhe,  however,  modestly  propounded 
his  views  on  the  question  of  African 
civilization,  by  recommending  the  growth 
of  cotton  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  commercial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
tribes,  as  measures  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. He  published,  in  1857,  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  Missionary  Researches 
in  Africa,  which  was  most  favorably 
received,  and  had  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation. In  March,  1858,  he  returned 
to  Africa,  with  the  design  of  extending 
his  researches  to  a  further  point,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  band  of  assistants,  who 
were  supplied  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  but  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  1864. 


POETRY 


AUTUMN. 


The  rooks  are  calling,  calling,  calliDg, 
The  rooks  are  call&g  from  the  tree ; 

The  withered  leaves  arc  falling,  falling, 
And  the  winds  sigh  heavily: 

And  the  human  soul  at  this  rotting  hour, 
With  the  drooping  flower, 
Doth  inward  groan, 

And  to  its  fellow  maketh  grievous  moan. 


Yet  not  with  man  and  flower  alone 

Hath  this  year's  time 

Lost  all  its  golden  j)rime, 
And  saddoiiM  into  languor  and  decay ; 

But,  one  by  one, 

Heaven^s  choristers  have  gone, 
And  taken  all  their  song  away,  away. 


I  eaw  the  fruitage  shaken,  shaken, 

I  saw  the  fruitage  shaken  from  the  tree : 
And  when  the  boughs  knew  all  their  riches  taken. 
They  bent  in  agony. 
And  now,  for  very  grief. 
Scarce  a  leaf 
Doth  uj>ward  turn  its  face  of  yellowing  hue 
To  sun  or  dew. 


But  all  these  earth -bow'd  trees,  though  dying, 
dying, 

Bear  summed  within  them  seed  for  other  yein. 
Then  take,  my  soul,  the  burden  of  their  ugbiog, 

And  stay  these  blinding  tears. 
We  live,  bear  fruit,  and  fade  on  earth. 

Till  the  even  of  life's  story ; 
And  only  in  yon  land  whence  we  had  birth 

Inherit  undecaying  glory ! 
— MacmillaiCi  Magazine,  GioaeB  Sum 


KING    HARRY   AND   THE   ABBOT  OF 
WALTHAM. 

BT  WILLIAM  J0MB8b 


Bluff  Harry  the  Eighth  was  oat  hontiiig  one  dftj, 
And  outrode  his  henchman,  and  then  lost  his  my'- 
Ue  stumbled  and  grumbled,  \SXL,  weary  and  late, 
He  came  to  fair  Waltham,  and  knock'd  at  thegtte. 
"  So  ho  I  worthy  fathers,  a  yeoman  is  here, 
Who  craves  for  a  bed,  and  a  tithe  of  yoarchaer." 
So  they  led  him  at  once  to  the  large  gnettea  ImHi 
And  smnmoned  the  abbot,  who  came  to  the  ctO. 

n. 

Now  the  abbot  was  plump,  as  an  abbot  shonld  be. 
He  ordered  a  chine  and  some  good  ValvoUe^ 
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"  And,"  qnoth  he,  "  honest  yeoman,  now  spare 

not,  I  pray. 
No  beef  have  /tasted  for  many  a  day ; 
For,  alas  I  I  must  own,  that  except  for  a  bone 
Of  a  capon  or  turkey,  my  appetite's  gone. 
I  would  give  half  my  abbey  for  hunger  like 

thine." 
Sfud  the  King  to  himself, "  You  shall  soon  have  a 

chine. 


At  sunrise  the  abbot  took  leave  of  his  guest, 
Who,  grace  to  the  beef,  had  enjoyed  a  good  rest. 
But  ere  the  next  sun  in  the  west  had  gone  down, 
The  Abbot  of  Waltham  was  summoned  to  town, 
lie  was  lodg'd  in  the  Tower,  and  there,  day  by 

day. 
Fed  on  dry  bread  alone,  till  his  flesh  fell  away, 
When  a  rich  juicy  chine  on  his  table  was  placed. 
And  to  do  it  full  justice  the  abbot  made  haste. 


Such  a  dinner  few  abbots  had  certainly  made. 
Ilia  mouth  and  his  teeth  kept  good  time  to  his 

blade, 
Ho  groimd  it,  and  foimd  it  most  excellent  meat. 
And  voVd  that  a  monarch  would  find  it  a  treat. 
**  Ha  I  ha  \"  cried  bluff  Harry,  who  entered  his 

cell, 
"  I  have  helped  your  digestion,  Lord  Abbot,  right 

well. 
Go  home  to  your  monks,  for  your  health  is  now 

sure, 
Bttt  the  half  of  your  abbey  I  claim  for  the  cure  !  " 
— Bentley's  Miscellany. 


POETRY. 

How  many  voices,  sweet  and  strong, 
Have  cheered  the  path  of  Time ; 

The  mortal  form  hath  perished  long ; 
Its  notes  forever  chime. 

In  every  land,  and  o'er  the  sea ; 

In  gentle  hearts  and  brave  ; 
like  mountain-airs  that  brace  the  free, 

Like  trumpets  to  the  slave. 

Oh  well  it  is  to  feel  a  spark 

Of  this  immortal  power, 
Though  lowly  as  a  meadow-lark 

To  soar  some  golden  hour ! 


NEW -YEAR  FANCIES. 

The  New  -  Year's  morn.    The  solemn  chime 
Rings  from  the  belfry  o'er  the  snow, 
And  echoes  through  the  river's  flow, 

Amid  the  rocks  that  frown  at  Time. 

The  New- Year's  morn.    The  golden  stars 
Are  gleaming  in  their  solemn  calm. 
As  though  their  majesty  were  balm 

For  ill  that  wounds,  and  tliought  that  jars. 

And  oh  I  the  memories  that  rise 
As  peal  the  far-off  bells — they  wake^ 
Visions  whose  sleep  no  power  may  break. 

And  bring  the  light  to  long-closed  eyes. 


And  oh  I  the  memories  that  cling 
Around  this  old  oak-panelled  room  : 
The  pine-logs  flashing  through  the  gloom. 

Seem  sparkles  from  life  s  early  spring ! 

"  Aflier  long  years  I "  I  rest  again. 

This  ancient  home,  it  seems  to  me, 

Wearied  with  travel  o'er  the  sea, 
Holds  anodyne  for  carking  pain. 

The  bells  are  pealing  out  as  sound 
The  voices  of  a  blessed  dream. 
That  float  athwart  life's  hurried  stream, 

And  hold  the  eager  hearer  bound. 

Oh !  bells,  ring  on.    The  music  sweet 
That  quivers  o*er  the  snow-fields  bright, 
In  the  full  moon  will  put  to  flight 

My  bitter  thoughts,  and  bid  me  greet 

The  veiled  New -Year  with  hope  and  peace. 

That  in  its  secrets  I  may  find 

The  influence  that  bids  the  mind 
From  sorrow  take  its  just  release, 

And  learn  to  stud  this  life  of  ours 
With  gems  of  purity  and  truth, 
That,  as  in  sunny  dreams  of  youth, 

We  plant  the  path  with  deathless  flowers ! 

— London  Society,  W.  R. 


SONNETS  OF  SORROW. 


Sorrow — ^the  heart-deep  heritage  of  men — 

It  comes  upon  the  spirit  silently. 

When  there  is  calm  in  air,  and  flood  and  sky. 
When  the  deer  pasture  slowly  through  the  glen. 
And  the  brown  squirrel — jocund  denizen 

Of  park  and  wood — hangs  in  the  oak  on  high ; 

And  wearily  the  river  courses  by 
In  waves  that  never  may  return  agon. 

For  oh  the  sunlight  and  the  woods  and  streams — 
They  are  perpetual.    But  man  disappears ; 
He  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  the  years; 

He  passes  like  the  lightest  of  his  dreams. 
And  therefore  sorrow  to  the  happiest  mood 
Comes  often,  even  in  summer  solitude. 


The  wild  wind  talks  unto  the  misty  hills ; 
The  misty  hills  make  answer ;  and  the  main 
Howls  like  a  giant,  bursting  from  a  chain 

Of  many  centuries :  monstrous  uproar  fills 

The  appalling  night.  So  the  world's  turmoil  kills 
The  heart's  low  music — grief  and  fear  and  pain 
Incessant,  as  the  floods  of  wintry  rain 

Which  into  torrents  swell  the  mountain  rills. 

But  Summer  shall  return,  her  golden  hair 
Shedding  soft  splendors  on  the  distant  East, 
Her  light  feet  ruddy  'mid  the  Alpine  fern. 

Nor  otherwise  to  those  whom  endless  care 
Weighs  to  the  earth.     Await  the  bridal  feast ! 
Even  to  the  mourners  summer  shall  return. 
Mortimer  Collins. 

— Temple  Bar. 
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SEA-VIEW. 


I. — DAY. 


The  phips  seem  1iaiin:in^  in  the  air, 

Throuj^h  the  haze  and  through  the  mist ; 
And  the  sea  and  the  Iiorizon 

Are  cloudy  amethyst. 
Till  the  keen  rn3-a  pierce  and  sever 

The  vc^il  before  the  sun, 
AVhen  the  ripples  dance,  and  sparkles 

Break  forth  from  every  one. 

And  the  crescents  and  the  churclies, 

Lonijf  looming  through  the  gray, 
Ai>])(*ar  piled  up  in  brightness 

Of  the  expanding  day: 
And  the  jiier  with  arms  extended. 

Seems  welcoming  the  ships, 
And  the  red  buoy  to  the  southward, 

On  the  foam-crest  shines  and  dips, 

As  the  little  tawny  vessels, 

Uniht»r,  and  yellow,  and  black, 
Oome  skimming  round  the  foreland 

Upon  the  frigate's  track. 
Scattered  like  sheep  a-feeding. 

Over  the  glistening  tide. 
And  the  galley's  oars  like  pinions 

Of  an  albatross  spread  wide. 

II. — XIGIIT. 

All  day  the  sunbeams'  shadow  chased 

Along  the  white  cliff  fleet, 
Till  the  red  light's  fading  westward 

Where  the  clover's  dewy  sweet ; 
Till  the  surfs  white  fire  rolls  beating 

Against  the  jetty  wall, 
And  you  hear  the  ship-bells  sharply 

To  the  absent  sailors  call. 

And  when  the  stars  are  sparkling, 

The  harbor's  emerald  flame 
Shines  to  the  ships  returning 

To  the  port  from  whence  the}'  came ; 
And  the  cliurch-clock  mourns  so  gravely 

The  passing  of  the  hour. 
And  the  moon  in  the  blue  sky  ruling, 

Shines  with  a  fuller  power. 

— Chaiiiberis  Jountal, 


bp:auty. 

J  PRiZK  not  alone  the  cheek's  rosy  dye. 
The  soft-veiling  lash,  the  bright-beaming  eye. 
The  pearly  te*'th,  or  the  sweet  ruby  lip 
Parting,  as  eager  life's  promise  to  sip ; 
The  noble  expanse  of  the  brow  of  snow, 
The  skin  so  transparent,  the  azure  flow 
Of  the  graceful  veins  in  rich  tracery, 
Or  the  voice's  entrancing  and  rich  melody. 
Charming— enchanting — as  all  these  may  be, 
Oil,  they  are  not  dearest  to  love  or  to  me ! 

Nor  the  dark,  smooth  eyebrow's  pencilled  line, 
Xor  the  locks'  rich  wave,  nor  their  silky  shine, 
Ts'or  the  delicate  shape  of  the  graceful  head. 
Nor  the  fair,  slight  hand,  nor  the  fairy  tread 
Of  the  liny,  elastic,  and  glancing  feet, 
AVhich  this  earth,  like  aerial  visitants  meet. 


Nor  tlie  exquisite  form,  whose  speaking  gracei 
Like  liarmony  breathes,  with  the  eloqacnt  fiice. 
Lovely — encfianting — ^thoagh  all  these  maybe. 
No !  they  are  not  dearest  to  love  or  to  me  I 

But  the  changing  hne  of  the  nnschoolcd  cheek, 

Which,  true  to  the  soul's  deep  emotions,  will  speak. 

The  soft,  modest  droop  of  the  veiliDg  lash. 

The  gentle  glance,  the  Ingenuous  flash, 

The  calm,  clear  look  of  candor  and  truth. 

The  guileless  liope  of  innocent  youth. 

The  playful,  the  sweet,  and  tlio  tender  smile, 

That  parts  those  bright  lips,  disclosing,  the  while, 

The  pearly  teeth,  like  to  emblems  meet 

Of  the  soul's  fair  thoughts,  so  pure  and  so  sweet — 

A  beauty  eternal  in  these  I  see. 

And  these  are  far  dearer  to  love  and  to  me. 

The  eyebrow's  placid  and  mind-breathing  line, 
The  candor,  sincerity,  radiance  divine 
Of  intellect  shed  o'er  the  brow  of  snow. 
The  purple  flush,  and  the  mantling  glow. 
That  tell  of  a  light  supremo  and  fair. 
The  light  of  intelligence,  sympathy  rare, 
And  lend  to  thy  grace  a  charm  unoooght. 
The  melting  tone  with  emotion  fraught. 
The  spirit  enlivening  all  that  I  see — 
This  is  far  dearer  to  love  and  to  me. 

But  the  azure  veins*  impetuous  rush, 
Painting  thy  soul's  deep  love  in  its  flash, 
The  scarlet  dye  of  that  gentle  cheek. 
Which  volumes  to  this  eager  heart  can  speak, 
The  modest  and  quickly  averted  eye, 
Veiling  the  feelings  it  may  not  be^ie, 
The  trustful  smile  and  the  bahny  sigh 
Parting  those  lips  in  their  ruby  dye — 
These  are  the  ties  that  bind  mo  to  thee. 
These,  these  are  the  dearest  to  loye  and  to  me. 

The  gentle  clasp  of  that  tremnlons  hand. 
Answering  thy  true  lover's  fervent  demand. 
That  small  and  delicate  head's  graceful  bend, 
As  its  shining  locks  on  my  shoulder  descend. 
The  form  which  doth  in  my  fond  arms  rediDS, 
The  lips'  dear  pressure  responding  to  mine. 
The  melting  tones  which  my  yows  repeat. 
The  truthfulness,  love,  which  my  ardor  mart— 
These  wrap  my  spirit  in  full  ecstasy, 
These,  these  are  tJie  dearest  to  love  and  to  me. 
— Shilling  MagaaM, 


BRIEF   LITERARY   NOTICES. 

The  Xatural  ffisfoty.  Ancient  and  Modem,  of 
Precious  Stones,  and  Oenu,  and  of  £^  Prteioiit 
Metah.  By  C.  W.  Kixo,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Triidty 
College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Antique  Oem$, 
and  7'he  Gnostics  and  thnr  Remains.  Bell  and 
Daldy,  London,  1865.    The  yolumes  prevloaslT 

{)ut  forth  by  Mr.  King  are  sufficient  eyidence  w 
lis  fltness  to  discourse  upon  such  a  sulject  as  he 
has  here  undertaken,  both  from  a  learned  and  a 
popular  point  of  view.  His  respectire  treatises 
upon  ancient  gems  and  the  Gnostics — the  latter 
book  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  Journal  in  tibe 
early  part  of  the  present  year  — are  well  follow- 
ed up  by  the  volume  now  Wore  us.  "There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  aredrMOi- 
ed  of  in  the  philosophy  ^  of  moat  men ;  and  pre- 
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cions  stones  and  gems  have  a  history  known  but 
to  few,  and  a  value,  real  or  fictitious,  far  beyond 
that  put  on  them  by  the  lapidary,  or  those 
whose  brows  are  encircled  by  a  coronet  of  the 
costliest  jewelry.  From  the  time  when  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  a  breastplate  for  the 
use  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
to  adorn  it  with  twelve  of  the  rarest  stones  then 
known,  significant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  down  to 
the  present  time,  these  precious  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  as  eagerly  coveted  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  mankind  in  a  position  to  acquire 
them.  Gold,  in  comparison,  is  but  as  dross ;  a 
ship-load  of  the  yellow  metal  is  far  outweighed,  in 
monetary  value,  by  a  single  pearl,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  well-known  story  of  Pliny,  that,  at  a 
banquet  given  to  Marc  Anthony  by  Cleopatra, 
the  queen  threw  one  of  two  worn  in  her  ears — 
each  valued  at  about  a  million  of  money — ^into  a 
goblet,  in  order  to  dissolve  it,  that  her  lover  might 
see  with  what  disregard  of  wealth  she  could  en- 
tertain him.  The  wliole  story  is,  possibly,  only  a 
fiction ;  or,  perhaps,  has  so  much  of  truth  in  it  as 
relates  to  the  act,  and  not  to  the  value  of  the 
pearl ;  yet,  who  would  venture  to  say  what  sum 
the  "  Koh-i-noor,"  or  the  "  Great  Mogul,"  with 
others,  would  realize,  if  offered  for  public  sale ! 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  whole  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  seventy  years  was  influ- 
enced by  a  diamond ;  for,  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  Bona- 
parte pledged  the  celebrated  stone,  known  as 
"  The  Regent  of  France  " — from  its  having  been 
bought  by  the  Regent  Orleans,  who  gave 
£150,000  for  it  —  to  the  Dutch  government,  and 
thus  procured  funds  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
solidate his  power. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  these  valuable  objects  are  held,  that 
they  should  at  various  epochs  in  the  world's  his- 
tory engage  the  attention  of  writers,  both  direct- 
ly and  mcidentally.  Pliny  quotes  by  name  nu- 
merous mineralogists,  chiefly  Greeks,  from  whom, 
in  a  great  measure,  he  drew  the  materials  for 
his  own  remarks  in  his  work  on  natural  history. 
Among  those  to  whom  reference  is  made  are  the 
Archelaus,  of  whom  we  read  in  Joscphus  as 
"reigning  in  Cappadocia,"  and  the  Isumidian 
king,  Juba  II.,  contemporary  with  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  But  nothing  of  these  earlier  times 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  a  short  treatise  bv 
Theophrastus,  written  about  800  b.o.,  which 
Pliny  lias  incorporated  with  his  book,  and  a 
poem  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  whom  Mr.  King  ap- 
pears to  think  in  this  case  is  identical  with  the 
Mayian  Zoroastres.  Of  this  poem,  which  is  en- 
titled On  Stones,  he  has  given  in  his  volume  an 
elegant  translation,  tliough  he  regards  it,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  almost  valueless ;  still, 
beyond  its  own  merits  as  a  poetical  composition, 
it  is  the  sole,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  rep- 
resentative left  of  the  mystic  lore  of  Chaldaa, 
"  that  magorum  infatida  vanitas  which,  ridiculed 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  but  fondly  and 
fully  believed  in  by  their  contemporaries  of  every 
rank,  and  augmented  as  time  went  on  with  yet 
more  monstrous  fables,  remained  the  established 
faith  down  to  the  days  of  our  own  great  -  grand- 
fathers." 

The  hierarchy  of  the  early  Christian  church 


found  in  these  valuable  specimens  of  mineralogy 
subjects  for  their  pens,  even  if  they  had  no  de- 
sire to  possess  them.  About  the  fourth  century, 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  wrote 
a  small  treatise  on  The  Twelve  Stones  of  the  High 
PriesCs  jBrcoa^a^e,  a  work  praised  by  St.  Jerome. 
In  the  seventh  century,Isidorus,  Bishop  of  Seville, 
speaks  of  stones  and  minerals  in  his  Origines,  a 
work,  says  Mr.  King,  "  which  has  a  certain  value 
as  containing  quotations  from  many  authors  now 
lost."  Some  four  centuries  after  Isidorus,  Mar- 
bodus,  or  Marboeuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  published 
a  Lapidarium,  purporting  to  be  an  abrid^ent  of 
the  bulky  volume  composed  by  Evax,  King  of 
Arabia,  and  presented  to  Tiberius  Cajsar :  while 
about  a  century  later,  i.e.,  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  appeared  Mohammed  Ben 
Mansur,  "who  may  justly  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  compose  a  really  scientific  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  his  Book  on 
Precious  Stones,  dedicated  to  the  Abbaside  Sultan 
of  Persia,  Abu  Naser  Beharderchan.  In  this 
work  he  treats  of  each  stone  under  three  heads, 
viz., "  Properties,  Varieties,  and  Places  producing 
it."  The  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  minerals 
displayed  throughout  this  treatise  is  absolutely 
miraculous,  considering  the  age  that  produced  it. 
He  actually  anticipates  by  many  centuries  the 
founders  of  the  modern  science  in  Europe — ^Hatij', 
Mohl,  and  others — in  several  points,  such  as  in 
defining  the  different  species  of  the  Corundum, 
and  in  basing  his  distinctions  upon  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  hardness  of  tlie  several  kinds." 

We  mention  these  writers,  all  more  or  less 
very  far  distant  from  us  in  time,  only  to  show  how 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 
There  are  many  more  who  might  find  a  place 
among  them,  and  of  whom  Mr.  King  speaks.  Of 
later  writers,  the  principal  is,  undoubtedly,  De 
Boot,  or  Boethius,  as  he  is  frequently  called,  a  na- 
tive of  Antwerp,  and  physician  to  Rudolph  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  published  in  1609, 
his  book,  De  Gernmis  et  Lapidibtis,  which  was  re- 

Erinted  about  forty  years  after,  with  good  notes 
y  Tollins. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  gems  have 
been  presumed  to  possess  a  value  beyond  their 
rarity  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
most  of  the  ancient  writers  address  themselves. 
The  Zapidarium  of  Marbodus  is  the  last  work 
professing  to  treat,  however  imperfectly,  of  the 
natural  history  of  stones.  Orpheus,  Partheniira 
(a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Nero),  Isidorus,  Marbo- 
dus, and  others,  refer  principally  to  their  magical 
or  medicinal  qualities ;  while  the  numerous  La- 
pidaria  extant  in  MS.,  some  as  old  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  "  bid  farewell  not  T)nly  to  science 
but  to  common  sense.  They  treat  not  so  much 
upon  the  natural  qualities  of  gems,  whether  *  in 
medicine  potable,  or,  set  as  jewels,  upon  the 
health  of  the  wearer,  as  upon  their  supernatural 
powers  in  baffling  the  influence  of  demons 
and  the  various  evils  duo  to  the  malice  of  such 
beings  —  plagues,  murrains,  and  tempests." 
This  phase  of  the  subject,  as  it  appears  in 
engraved  gems  and  talismans,  has  received 
due  attention  from  our  author  in  his  previous 
work  on  the  Gnostics.  And  it  is  both  curious 
and  amusing  to  note  what  marvellous  virtues 
have  been  ascribed  to  precious  stones  of  almost 
every  kind.    Pliny,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
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amethyst,  wiys :  "  The  lying  Magi  promise  that 
these  gems  are  an  antidot<j  to  drunkenness,  and 
t4ike  tlieir  name*' — which  the  Greeks  interpreted 
to  mean  **  wineless  "  —  "  from  this  property. 
Moreover,  that  if  the  name  of  the  moon  or  sun 
be  engraved  upon  them,  and  they  be  thus  hung 
about  the  neck  from  the  hair  of  the  baboon,  or  the 
feathers  of  a  swallow,  they  are  a  charm  against 
witchcraft.  They  are  also  serviceable  to  persons 
having  petitions  to  make  to  princes :  they  keep 
otf  liailstorms  and  flights  of  locusts  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  spell  wliich  they  teach."  But  these 
absurdities  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  be- 
liefs of  later  times,  and  especially  as  to  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  costly  minerals. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  King's  exci-llent  treatise  is  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous.  Under  the  head  of  each  stone 
(;r  mineral — and  all  are  arranged  alphabetically 
— we  have  its  natural  history,  its  chemical  com- 
position, origin,  place  or  places  producing  it,  its 
varieties,  distinctive  characters,  counterfeits  of 
it,  and  its  ancient  and  present  value.  To  these 
is  added,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  the  consider- 
ation of  gems  as  magical  and  medicinal  agents, 
perhaps  tlie  most  importent  of  their  characteris- 
tics in  lat<.T  anticjuity,  as  it  certainly  was  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  mediofval  ages,  when 
the  beauty  or  rarity  of  a  stone  counted  for  in- 
finitely less  in  the  estimation  of  its  value  —  the 
BiUrachites,  or  toadstone,  for  exam}>le  —  than  for 
its  reputed  virtue  in  the  riiarmacopoeio.  Among 
many  other  virtues  possessed  by  this  stone  was 
that  of  its  being  an  antidote  to  poison ;  and  it 
was  usual  to  swallow  it  as  a  kind  of  "  dinner- 
pill,"  to  counteract  the  fact  of  anj'  noxious  ingre- 
tlients  put  into  the  dish  or  wine-cup. 

(J old  and  silver  lead  the  author  to  make  some 
valuable  remarks  on  these  metals  as  matters  of 
currency,  and  on  the  question  uf  recent  legislation 
in  this  country  concerning  them.  Then  there  is 
a  K)ng  and  interesting  chapter  on  mediaeval  dec- 
orated plate,  another  on  antique  glass,  or  pastes, 
and  one  on  the  jewelry  of  the  ancients ;  so  that 
nothing  which  bears  on  the  subject  in  hand,  how- 
<;ver  seemingly  remote,  is  left  undiscussed.  Mr. 
Kin;^  appears  to  have  exhausted  it.  Ho  has  cer- 
tainl}'^  proiluced  a  volume  that  will  well  serve  the 
purpose  either  of  reference  or  of  study.  It  in- 
structs while  it  entertains. — Art  Journal. 

Livingstones  Zambesi :  Narrative  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Zambesi  and  ita  Tributaries ;  and  of 
the  discovery  of  the  lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa. 
1858-1801.  By  David  and  Charles  Living- 
SToxE,  with  map  and  illustrations.  New- York: 
Harper  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  -  Square. 
1800.  pp.  63*.  In  connection  with  a  fine  and 
accurate  portrait  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  eminent 
missionary  and  traveller  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
at  the  head  of  this  number  of  Tue  Kclectic.  and 
in  connection  with  an  interesting  review  of  his 
travels,  also  in  this  nunjber  of  TIik  Eclectic,  as 
well  as  a  biographical  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
man,  will  be  only  needful  to  announce  the  issue 
of  this  narrative  volume,  by  the  Harpers,  in  order 
to  secure  a  large  demand  for  so  valuable  a  work. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  book  is 
full  of  remarkable  narrative  and  instruction  con- 
cerning the  vast  interior  of  that  great  continent, 
which  has  been  for  so  many  ages  hidden  from 
human  view.     It  is  the  romance  of  travel    The 


portrait  of  the  remarkable  man,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  explored  those  hidden  mysteries,  and 
sojourned  among  tliose  strange  tribes  of  humanity, 
will  add  interest  to  the  volume,  as  well  as  the 
graphic  illustrations  which  adorn  and  embellish 
the  book.  We  hope  in  our  next  to  make  some 
extracts  from  this  volume,  which  will  so  well  re- 
pay perusal. 

Poetry :  Lyrical,  Narrative^  and  Satirical,  of  the 
Civil  liVar.  Selected  and  edited  by  Richard 
Graxt  White.  New  York :  The  American  News 
Company.  1866.  This  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  best 
collection  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  as  we  mijjht  naturally  expect  from  tlie 
high  character  of  the  editor.  One  is  surprised, 
in  examining  this  beautiful  volume,  at  the  amount 
of  respectable  poetry  which  the  late  war  occa- 
sioned. The  i)iece3  are  selected  from  a  wide 
range,  and  although  tliey  have  mostly  or  all  ap- 
peared before  in  print,  still  it  is  well  to  cive  theia 
this  permanent  form.  The  volume  will  possess 
very  great  interest  fifty  years  hence — more,  per- 
haps, than  at  the  present  time.  In  an  appendix 
we  liave  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
rebel  })oetry,  some  good,  and  all  aglow  with 
Southern  fire  and  bravery. 

Leighton  Court :  A  Country-House  Story.  By 
IlENRr  KiNGSLEY.  Bostou '.  Tickuor  A  Relds. 
1 800.  This  is  a  country  tale  of  very  considerable 
power  and  interest,  marred,  however,  b}'  the  fre- 
quent use  of  outlandish  words. 

Honor  May.  Boston:  Ticknor  <fe  Fields.  1866. 
Tlie  heroine  of  this  capital  storv  was  a  waif  of 
the  ocean,  cast  upon  our  coast  during  a  stom, 
and  received  into  the  home  of  a  singularly  noble, 
unselfish,  and  happy  family.  Honor,  who  pos- 
sesses wonderful  musical  talent  and  a  character 
of  almost  unearthly  purity,  devotes  her  life,  with 
a  fixed  and  indomitable  purpose,  to  her  liigh  art 
Successful  in  an  eminent  degree,  she  is  flattered 
and  courted;  but  slie  rejects  all  love  pro- 
posals, and  works  on  nobly  and  heroicly  with 
singleness  of  aim.  The  manly  and  noble  rhilip, 
who  is  coolly  rejected  by  her,  goes  abroad  and 
dies,  leaving  her  a  fortune.  In .  the  meanwhile, 
however,  before  made  acquainted  with  his  death, 
she  discovers  that  she  truly  loves  him,  and  re- 
solves to  confess  it  to  him  on  his  retnrn.  But  she 
rises  superior  to  the  terrible  disappointment  and 
anguish,  and  pursues  still  her  work.  The  odIj^ 
drawback  to  the  interest  of  the  work  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Honor  May  and  Uncle  Robert,  who 
took  her  to  his  home  after  rescuing  her  from  the 
water,  and  was  the  real  inspiration  of  her  life,  are 
left.  By  all  rules  of  life,  in  fiction  or  roalHy, 
they  ought  to  have  been  united  in  the  end.  This 
is  but  a  bald  outline  <"*' 
vation  of  sentiment 
often  excelled. 

Broken  to  Harness :  A  Story  of  English  Do- 
mestic Life.  By  Edmund  Yatia.  Boston :  Loring. 
Publisher.  1800.  Thui  story  originally  appeared 
in  one  of  the  English  magazines,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  .best 
productions  of  this  popular  author. 

Cherry  and  llolet:  A  Story  of  the  Great 
riague.  By  the  Autlior  of  "Mary  Powell"  New- 


e  of  this  story,  which,  for  ele- 
and  good  impresaioD,  is  noi 
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York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1 806.  This  U  truly  a  |  water,  by  ammonia,  by  formic  acid,  by  essential 
charming  book,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  all,  i  oils,  by  the  acid  products  of  combustion,  by 
Toung  ond  old,  who  will  read  it.  We  are  glad  to  dusts — ^in  a  word,  by  all  sorts  of  things  which  are 
learn  that  it  is  to  bo  followed  speedily  by  other  i  held  in  suspension  in  the  air. — Vide  C/iemical 
works  from  the  same  gifted  pen.  I  JN'eua,  December. 


7%e  Cecilias :  Or,  the  Force  of  Circumstances.  \ 
By  Anne  Aroyle.     New- York:   The  American  ■ 
luews  Company.     We  arc  amazed  that  a  woman 
could  write  such  a  book,  so  full  of  crime  in  every  ' 
revolting  feature,  and   replete  with   sentiments  1 
false  and  pernicious.     Sin  is  simply  the  "  Force 
of  Circumstances."    The  murderer  needs  only 
rise  above  the  circumstances  of  his  surroundings 
to  be  a  new  creature ;  and  as  to  eternal  punish- 
ment for  his  sin  and  crime,  it  has  no  foundation, 
except  in  "  crude  traditions  and  childish  fears." 
Pity  that  brains  and  time  were  not  better  spent 
thaii  in  producing  such  a  story  of  almost  un- 
paralleled  crime,    and    false    and    unscriptural 
teaching  on  one  of  the  most  solenm  and  awful 
themes  of  revealed  truth.     We  are  a  little  sur- 
prised that  so  highly  respectable  an  Association 
should  put  its  imprimatur  upon  the  book. 


SCIENCE. 

Does  Ozone  Exist  in  the  Atmosphere? — Admiral 
Bcrign y  put  this  question  seriously  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  its  meeting  on  November  27th.  i 
This  gentleman  has  been  led,  after  ten  years  of  j 
ozonoraetric  observations,  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  ozone,  properly  so  called,  in  our  atmosphere.  lie 
Uierefore  asks  the  Academy  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioii  in  order  to  decide  definitely,  (1)  whether 
ozone  exists  in  the  atmosphere ;  (2)  whether 
Schonbeins  or  anybody  else's  papers  prove 
the  presence  of  electrized  oxygen ;  and,  lastly, 
whether  an  easy  and  reliable  method  of  detect- 
ing it  could  not  be  devised.  The  Academy  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  composed  of  Clievreuil, 
Dumas,  Pelouze,  Pouillet,  Boussiugault,  Le  Ver- 
rier,  Valliant  Fr6my,  and  E.  Becquerel,  whose 
report  will,  no  doubt,  scatter  popular  notions  on 
atmospheric  ozone  to  the  winds.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is,  as  M.  Fremy  showed 
to  the  Academy,  of  the  most  doubtful  character. 
M.  FWnny  said  that  he  knew  of  only  one  certain 
test  for  ozone  in  the  air,  and  that  was  the  oxida- 
tion of  silver,  by  passing  a  current  of  moist  air 
over  the  metal ;  and  this  test  he  had  applied 
many  times  without  obtaining  any  indication  of 
ozone.  We  are  very  far  from  being  acquainted, 
he  said,  with  all  the  bodies  held  in  suspension  in 
the  air,  and,  consequently,  ignorant  of  the  action 
they  may  exert  on  iodide  of  potassium.  May 
not,  he.  asked,  this  salt  become  alkaline,  or  set 
free  iodine  under  other  influences  besides  that  oi 
ozone  ?  He  did  not  deny  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
but  he  asked  a  positive  proof  of  it.  Such  a  proof 
is  required  :  for  seeing  that  ozone  is  instantly 
destroyed  by  organic  matters,  and  absorbed  by 
nitrogen,  it  is  dilHcult  to  understand  how  such  a 
body  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  air,  which  con- 
tains precisely  the  elements  which  w^ould  at  once 
change  the  ozone.  As  regarded  tlie  test-popers, 
he  asked,  what  use  there  could  be  in  a  re-agent 
wliich  was  affected  not  only  by  ozone,  but  by  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen,  by  oxygenated 


Machinery  for  Puddling  Iron. — ^The  increasing 
difficulties  caused  by  the  disputes  between  mas- 
ters and  men  in  Staffordshire  are  causing  atten- 
tion to  be  redirected  to  the  possibility  of  puddling 
iron  by  machinery,  and  more  than  one  system  of 
machine  puddling  is  undergoing  thorough  trial 
and  investigation.  At  the  Dowlais  works,  Mr. 
Walker's  plans  are  being  tried  with  encouraging 
results,  the  molten  metal  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  flame  by  the  rotation  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  vessel  containing  it,  the  process  being 
completed  by  the  ordinary  hand  labor.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Wombridge  Works,  Salop,  has 
introduced  another  system,  in  which  the  ordinary 
rabble,  or  rake,  is  worked  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
strokes  per  minute,  mechanism  outside  the  fur- 
nace. W  ith  single  furnaces  and  charges  of  6  cwt., 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  28  cwt.  per  ton  of  pud- 
dle bar  made.  With  double  furnaces  and  10  cwt. 
charges,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  only  17  cwt., 
being  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent.  M.  Gaudray 
has  described  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  France,  a  similar  system  in  use  at  St.  l)izier. 
The  rabble  receives  from  machinery  attached  to 
the  brickwork  of  the  furnace  a  rectilinear  motion 
transverse  to  the  furnace,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
slower  travelling  motion  lengthways  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  which  it  is  brought  successively  over 
every  part  of  tlie  furnace  floor.  The  saving  in 
fuel  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Before  the  machine  was  applied,  15.21  cwt. 
coal  per  ton  pig  iron;  with  the  machine,  11.79 
cwt.  coal  per  ton  pig  iron ;  machine  thrown  out 
of  action,  13.48  cwt.  coal  per  ton  pig  iron. 

The  balling  up  of  the  iron  is  effected  by  hand 
labor  in  the  ordinary  way.  —  Popular  Science  Re- 
view, 

Mr,  Blume,  a  Oertnan,  has  published  an  easy 
method  to  distinguish  natur^  red  wines  from 
wines  colored  artificially.  He  has  for  years 
practiced  the  art  of  a  maker  of  artificial  wines, 
and  therefore  speaks  from  experience.  His  method 
is  based  on  the  great  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  solubility  in  water  of  red  substances 
derived  from  berries  and  fruits,  for  example,  and 
that  of  the  coloring  matter  of  natural  wines, 
which  can  only  be  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol. 
The  method  is  :  soak  in  the  wine  wliich  is  to  be 
tested  a  small  slice  of  bread,  or  a  dry  and  per- 
fectly clean  sponge,  and  let  it  become  completely 
saturated.  Then  place  it  in  a  china-plate  filled 
witli  water.  If  the  wine  is  colored  artifieiollj-, 
the  water  immediately  acquires  a  reddish  -  violet 
tint,  while,  if  it  is  natural,  this  same  effect  is 

Eroduced  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  hour  or  half 
our  only,  and  the  water,  moreover,  first  assumes 
a  sensible  opaline  appearance.  According  to 
Mr.  Blume,  this  simple  method  can  always  be 
tried  with  confidence,  and  its  results  are  much 
more  certain  than  those  commonly  in  use. — 
Chambers's  Journal, 

The  Journal  of  the  Linncean  Society  contains  a 
report  bv  Dr.  Kirk  on  a  heretofore  unknown  dye- 
wood  which  he  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Rovuma,  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  of  the  ^enus 
dcscribocl  by  botanists  as  Cudranea,  and^owsas 
a  larj^  shrub  with  thick  central  stem.  On  chemi- 
cal examination,  it  is  found  to  yield  a  colorins^ 
matter  somewliat  between  quercitron  bark  ancl 
fustic,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  £6  IO3.  per 
ton.  Specimens  of  the  wood  and  leaves  are  placed 
in  the  llerbariumat  Kew,  and  also  at  Edinburefh, 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subject.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Kirk  is  about  to 
revisit  Eastern  Africa,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
arrany:ements  for  sending  over  the  wood  in  large 
quantities. 

77te  Ooze  from  the  Botfom  of  the  Atlantic  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Manchester  Philosophical  As- 
sociation. In  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to 
raise  tlie  Atlantic  cable,  the  grapnels  and  ropes 
brought  up  with  them  a  quantity  of  ooze  or  mud, 
some  of  which  was  scraped  off  and  preserved.  He 
obtained  specimens  of  the  deivosit  from  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  and  submitted  them  to  microscopic  exam- 
ination. In  appearance  the  deposit  resembles 
dirty  clay,  and  reminds  one  of  the  chalk  of  Dover ; 
indeed,  it  j)redent3  such  appearances  as  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  a  bed  of  chalk  is  now 
being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  composed  entirely  of  minute  organisms, 
which  exhibit^'d  a  very  fragmentary  condition. — 
Popular  Science  Iteview, 

A  Slicth  Memoir  on  Radiation  and  Ahftorption^ 
by  Dr.  Tyndall,  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
gives  particulars  of  some  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, whicli  were  attended  by  unexpected  results. 
Ever  sinue  Dr.  Franklin  laitl  small  pieces  of  cloth 
(m  snow,  and  noticed  that  the  darkest-colored 
sank  the  deepest,  it  has  been  supposed  that  dark 
colors  absorb  and  radiate  more  heat  than  light 
ones.  liut  Dr.  Tyndall  shows  conclusively  that 
tliis  is  not  the  case ;  but  that  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption depend  on  other  conditions  than  mere 
color,  and  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
lightest  colors  absorb  and  radiate  the  most  heat. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  with  full 
details,  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  the  next  part 
of  tlie  Philoxophical  Transactions,  in  which  the 
paper  will  be  published. 

In  conclwUnj  his  lecture  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Xile,  at  the  Royal  Institute,  Mr.  Baker  gave  some 
particulars  which  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
Egypt.  A  rainfall  of  ten  months  draining  into 
the  Albert  Luke,  enables  that  great  reservoir  to 
send  <lo\vn  to  Egypt  throughout  the  year  a  stream 
of  sufficient  volume  to  overcome  tlie  evaporation 
and  absorption  of  the  Nubian  deserts.  Without 
the  AVhitc  Nile  not  one  drop  of  water  from  the 
Blue  Nile  would  ever  reach  Ejjypt  in  the  dry  sea- 
son ;  it  would  all  be  absorbed  and  evaporated  ; 
but  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Abyssinian  rainy 
season  floods  the  blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara;  and 
these  streams,  uddeil  to  the  outpour  frtmi  the  Al- 
bert Lake,  occasion  the  inunclations  in  Lower 
Egypt  "  Thus  is  unravelled  the  whole  secret  of 
the  Nile,"  remnrks  Mr.  Baker;  "the  mystery 
that  Imd  baffled  botli  ancient  and  modern  times 
lias  yielded  to  the  influence  of  England,  and  the 
honor  belongs  to  her  of  having  printed  the  first 


footsteps  where  all  was  nntroddcn,  and  of  having 
brought  to  light  all  tliat  since  the  world  was 
created  has  remained  in  darkness."  Mr.  Baker 
appears  to  assume  that  the  ancient  world  vrtu  as 
ignorant  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  as  the 
modern  world  was  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  pres- 
ent century.  "We  have  ourselves  published 
evidence  to  the  contrary. — Chamher%^9  JoumdL 


ART. 


The  Alhe^^t  Chapel  in  Windsor  (7asf2«.— Deeply 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  seventh  Henry  of 
England  was  the  desire  to  secure  for  himself  a 
lasting  memorial  amid  the  descendants  of  his 
subjects,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  te- 
nacity of  superstition,  he  clung  to  a  reliance  upon 
the  erticacy  of  special  intercessory  services  to  be 
celebrated  perj)etually  on  his  behalf  after  his  de- 
cease. So  lie  resolved  to  prepare  a  magnificent 
monumental  chapel  for  these  services,  in  which  a 
sepulchral  monument  of  becoming  dignity  and 
splendor  should  be  erected,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  express  instructions  on  that  behalf;  un- 
happily he  had  forgotten  that  other  cla«s  of  roval 
commemorative  memorial,  indeed  are  perenniut, 
the  record  of  a  beneficent  and  glorious  reign. 

In  the  first  instance  Henry  Vll.  chose  a  site  for 
his  chapel  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  uf 
Windsor  Castle,  immediately  to  the  eastward  rf 
the  new,  and  then  unfinished,  Chapel  of  at. 
George,  the  work  of  Edward  IV.,  the  father  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York.  But  when  he  had 
erected  his  chapel  at  Windsor,  the  Tudor  kii^ 
conceived  the  fresh  idea  that  he  had  been  build- 
ing on  the  wrong  ground.  Westminster  was  the 
true  place,  and  not  Windsor,  for  "  Henry  VIL's 
Chapel ;  "  and,  accordingly,  at  Westminster  the 
splendid  edifice  bearing  tliat  title  was  erected, 
and  there  it  still  remains,  almost  in  its  originil 
perfection.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  real  "llemj 
VIl.'s  Chapel  **  should  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  with  reference  to  the  grand  ab- 
bey church  of  Westminster  that  its  rejected  pre- 
decessor holds  at  Windsor — ^both  are  placea  to 
the  eastward  of  the  main  structure,  and  in  dose 
connection  with  it ;  and  both  thos  repreeoit  thit 
portion  of  the  great  mediieyal  chnrches  which  in 
England  was  generally  distinguished  as  the 
"Lady  ChapeL 

Henry  VIII.  completed  the  Chapel  of  St 
George  at  Windsor,  but  the  chapel  his  father 
had  built  almost  under  the  same  roof  with  it  he 
gave  to  his  favorite,  the  wealthy  and  powerfol 
cardinal.  This  first  chapel  of  Henry  VI L  was  a 
present  which  Wolscy  could  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate. There,  at  royal  Windsor,  within  the  wallf 
of  the  castle  itself,  it  was  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Geon».  It  was  cob- 
nected  with  that  chapel  also,  ana  yet  it  was  dls* 
tinct  and  complete — "Wolsey'a  Chapd."  The 
cardinal  entered  with  characteristic  eneivy  upon 
the  work  of  adorning  his  chapel,  in  which  be  de- 
signed to  erect  his  own  sepnlcuralmonnniMit  All 
these  plans  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  fidl  of 
Wolsey ;  his  chapel  was  nt^ected,  and  left  with- 
out any  definite  purpose  or  use  until,  under  Jamei 
IL,  for  a  short  period  it  was  fitted  np  for  Uw  pub- 
lic worship  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome:  Tlien  aa- 
other  long  period  of  neglect  sacceeded,  and  it  k 
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more  than  probable  that  ruin  would  have  follow- 
ed neglect,  had  not  George  III.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  ordered  the 
baildiug  to  be  put  into  a  condition  of  thorough 
substantial  repair,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimately 
becoming  the  burial  place  of  his  own  family. 

Once  more  a  project  for  the  appropriation  of 
this  edifice  failed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
again  "Wolsey's  Chapel,"  retaining  the  name 
which  pointed  to  its  brief  connection  with  the 
cardinal,  stood  empty,  silent,  and  desolate;  a 
stranee  anomaly  both  in  its  antecedents  and  in  its 
actual  condition,  and  most  strangely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  every  surrounding  object  and  associa- 
tion. In  this  condition  it  Imd  to  remain  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  Then,  at  last,  a  sad  and  sudden 
bereavement  m  the  Royal  Family  of  England  led 
to  a  decided  change  in  the  destiny  of  this  build- 
ing. Though  not  appointed  to  receive  and  shelter 
the  remains  of  her  lamented  Consort,  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Queen  that  this  chapel  should 
become  his  monument  in  AVindsor  Castle.  It 
now,  accordingly,  is  Prince  Albert's  Chapel,  and 
as  such  in  future  it  is  always  to  be  known ;  and 
the  Queen,  from  her  private  resources,  is  adapt- 
ing this  chapel  to  receive  a  monumental  statue 
of  the  Prince,  that  thus  the  commemorative  char- 
acter of  the  edifice  may  be  duly  realized.  This 
work  of  pious  devoted ness  is  one  with  which  the 
whole  nation  must  deeply  sympathize ;  and,  be- 
cause we  both  share  and  rejoice  in  that  national 
Bjrmpathy  with  our  gracious  Sovereign,  we  have 
felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  duty  towards  our  readers  to 
place  before  them,  at  the  commencement  of  an- 
other year,  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  now  in  the  act  of  being  carried  on  within 
the  walls  of  this  "Albert  Chapel."  A  more 
complete  description  we  necessarily  reserve  until 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  chapel  itself. — Art  Journal. 


VARIETIES. 

The  New  Volcanic  Island. — Her  Majesty's  ship 
Snrprise,  Commander  Tryon,  which  had  been 
dispatched  to  San  tori  ni,  to  render  assistance  to 
the  inhabitants,  returned  to  Malta  on  Friday,  the 
28d  of  February.  We  have  been  kindly  favored 
with  the  foUowmg  interesting  particulars  of  the  re- 
cent volcanic  eruption :  As  soon  as  Santorini  was 
sighted  by  the  Surprise,  a  dense  white  mass  of 
vapor  was  observed  arising  from  the  sea,  which 
appeared  to  be  boiling  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  when  the  island  was  approached,  a  strange 
sight  was  seen :  the  sea  evidently  was  boiling, 
and  clouds  of  the  whitest  steam  rushed  out, 
soaring  heavenwards  like  an  enormous  avalanche, 
and  looking  like  snow.  Something  black  was 
then  seen  rising  slowly  from  the  sea,  which  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  no  less  than  an  island 
sprin^ng  from  the  deep.  It  appears  that  there 
were  no  earthquakes,  but  convulsions  of  nature 
caused  by  volcanic  islands  having  been  thrown 
up  from  the  sea ;  and  as  violent  eruptions  had 
taken  place,  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed, 
but  at  the  time  the  Surprise  arrived  no  imme- 
diate daneer  was  apprehended.  The  position  of 
the  vessel  was  a  very  good  one  to  watch  the 
eruptions  from  the  volcano  on  tlie  burning  island 


that  had  lately  risen  from  the  deep.  The  sea  for 
several  miles  looked  very  strange,  the  sulphur 
giving  it  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  round  the 
new  volcanic  island,  the  sea  was  boiling  at  some 
one  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  sliore.  The 
steam  rose  with  great  grandeur,  the  whole  island 
emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors,  colored 
by  the  iiames  inside  the  volcano,  in  some  places 
being  cracked,  and  through  the  fissures  an  im- 
mense mass  of  red-hot  lava  was  visible.  The 
volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of  life,  and  an 
eruption  took  i)lace  on  the  morning  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Surprise.  A  black  mass  of  vapor  was  vom- 
ited forth  from  the  volcano,  pouring  upwards; 
but  the  fury  of  the  eruption  was  soon  expended, 
and  it  suddenly  ceased.  On  the  following  day 
her  Majesty's  ships  Phoebe  and  Tyrian  arrived  to 
the  succor  of  the  island.  A  Greek  man-of-war 
had  come  in,  and  the  next  day  a  Russian  frigate 
was  seen  approaching,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
like  appearances,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  watch- 
ing the  phenomenon  for  some  hours  before  going 
closer  in.  The  second  night  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Surprise  another  eruption  took  place.  The 
roar  was  very  fierce,  smoke  poured  forth  from  the 
volcano  with  terrific  fury,  and  large  blocks  of 
rock  and  stone  were  hurled  into  the  air,  the 
whole  presenting  a  most  imposing  sight.  During 
that  night  it  was  said  that  a  new  island  had  been 
thrown  up ;  the  one  pointed  out  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  long,  and  was  a  black  smoking 
mass.  Close  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Surprise 
there  had  been  a  place  called  ".Mineral  Creek," 
which  was  then  no  more ;  a  large  hill  had  risen 
out  of  it.  It  made  its  appearance  before  the  ar- 
rival of  that  vessel,  but  it  rose  higher  and  higher 
during  her  presence  there,  while  the  old  island 
was  sinking  graduall  v,  as  if  about  to  return  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea  from  which  it  had  risen.  On 
this  sinking  island  were  several  houses,  many  of 
which  were  gone  altogether,  and  others  were 
being  washed  by  the  sea ;  of  one  house  there  was 
little  more  than  the  roof  and  chimney  not  above 
the  water,  while  a  building  sank  and  rose  again. 
It  was  remarkable  that  rocks  were  constantly  ap- 
pearing above  the  sea,  then  disappearing ;  and 
hence  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Surprise  was 
not  very  pleasant.  On  the  second  night  a  slight 
concussion  was  felt  two  or  three  times  on  board, 
and  as  islands  had  been  springing  up  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  it  appeared  likely  that 
one  would  come  up  under  the  ship's  bottom.  At 
the  time  the  wincl  and  sea  were  heavy,  and  the 
vessel  drifted  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  vol- 
cano, round  which  the  sea  was  boiling,  and  a 
world  of  steam,  vapor,  and  smoke  arising.  The 
Surprise  immediately  got  up  steam.  A  large 
number  of  houses  were  buried  in  the  lava  and  by 
the  new  hill  that  rose  from  Mineral  C'rcek  ;  but 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  as  timely  warning 
had  been  given,  and  the  inhabitants  had  escaped! 
The  damage  done  to  property  was  not  so  great 
as  might  Tiave  been  expected. — London  Times, 
March  8^. 

ProfcMor  Bourlot  of  Colmar,  in  his  meteoro- 
logical studies,  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
causes  of  certain  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  his 
view,  the  causes  are  internal — tliat  is,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  central  mass  of  the  globe  is 
fluid  fire,  the  vapor  therefrom  acting  against  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  earth's  crust  by  which  it  is 
inclosed,  will,  by  exciting  jjowerful  electric  cur- 
rents, produce  sudden  changes  above  the  surface. 
Another  effect  of  the  internal  pressure  will  be 
continual  changes  of  level  on  the  outer  surface ; 
80  much  so,  that,  from  Professor  Bourlot's  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  such  thino^  as  firm  land — ter- 
ra firtna — be  it  continent  or  island,  lie  thinks 
it  may  be  possible  to_  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Plutonian  sea;  but  until  tluit  be  done,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  his  theory  of  interior 
tempests  and  their  efifects. 

Oeorge  Peahody  and  Qtteen  Victoria. — ^The  fol- 
lowing graceful  letter  has  been  written  by  the 
Queen  of  England  to  Mr.  Peabodv : 

••  Windsor  Castle,  March  28th,  1866. 

"  The  Queen  hears  that  Mr.  Peabody  intends 
shortly  to  return  to  America,  and  she  would  be 
sorry  that  he  should  leave  England  without  be- 
ing assured  by  herself  how  deeply  she  appreci- 
ates the  noble  act  of  more  than  princely'  nmnifi- 
cence  by  which  he  has  souglit  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  class  of  her  subjects  residing 
l^  London. 

"It  is  an  act,  as  the  Queen  believes,  wholly  with- 
out parallel,  and  which  will  carry  its  best  reward 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  little 
help  themselves. 

"  The  Queen  would  not,  however,  have  been  sat- 
isfied without  giving  Mr.  Peabody  some  public 
mark  of  her  sense  of  his  munificence,  and  she 
would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  him  either 
a  baronetcy  or  the  (irand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  but  that  she  understands  Mr.  Peabody 
to  feel  himself  debarred  from  accepting  such  dis- 
tinctions. 

"It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Queen  to  give 
Mr.  Peabody  this  assurance  of  her  personal  feel- 
ings, which  she  would  further  wish  to  mark  by 
asking  him  to  accept  a  miniature  portrait  of  her- 
self, which  she  will  desire  to  have  painted  for 
him,  and  wliich,  when  finished,  can  either  be  sent 
to  him  to  America  or  given  to  him  on  the  return 
which,  she  rejoices  to  hear,  he  meditates,  to  the 
country  that  owes  him  so  much." 

The  Cattle  Plague, — In  what  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  little  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  in  1714.  A 
royal  commission  was  then  as  now  appointed; 
the  president  was  Mr.  Bates,  F.R.S.,  surgeon  to 
the  royal  household.  His  report  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society*,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Phil- 
onophical  Transactions.  In  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  pout  mortem  appearances,  there 
is  wonderful  similarity  to  what  is  reported  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Bates  records  that  every  rem- 
edy was  unavailing,  and  every  form  of  treatment 
atlemnted  without  perceptible  result;  and  that 
the  plague  was  at  last  stayed  by  dividing  the 
herds  into  small  lots,  with  complete  isolation,  so 
that  if  one  lot  was  attacked  tlie  others  might  not 
be  infected.  The  dead  cattle  were  burned  or 
buried  with  quicklime,  to  encourage  which  the 
King,  George  I.,  granted  a  sum  from  his  own 
privy  purse  for  every  animal  thus  destn^yed. 
Many  thousands  perished  in  the  home  countries. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
about  the  plague  being  imported  from  abroad ;  in 


fact  the  Russian  disease  or  the  Rinderpest  was 
then  unknown,  and  was  first  described  byGmelin 
half  a  century  later.  The  origin  of  the  complaint 
remained  involved  in  mystery.  Mr.  Bates  men- 
tions that  the  cowkeepers  noticed  the  extreme 
drouth  of  the  preceding  spring,  when  the  cattle 
had  not  their  usual  purgation  from  the  "frim- 
ness"  of  the  grass.  The  later  outbreak  of  1746 
and  succeeding  years  has  been  frequently  refer- 
red to  in  the  newspapers. 

Sensational  Literature. — At  the  East  end  of 
London  almost  all  the  murder  and  highwayman 
literature  of  the  past  sixty  years  is  being  repub- 
lished and  sold  in  penny  numbers.  In  tobacco- 
nists'  shop  windows,  up  dirty  courts  and  alleys, 
this  literature  may  bo  seen  suspended  between 
canisters  and  brier-roots  in  strings.  The  wood 
cuts  are  of  the  Blueskin  and  Jonathan  Wild  stamp 
— slouching  fellows  with  big  boots,  black  masks, 
and  gory  poniards  flashing  high  above  the  vic- 
tims' heads.  Robinson  Crusoe  has  just  been  re- 
published in  penny  portions,  and  illustrated  after 
the  fashion ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  pop- 
ular.  "  It  am't  strong  enough,  sir,"  answered  a 
news  agent,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him. — 
London  Review, 

Post-Offirt  Statistics. — ^The  total  number  of  let- 
t^jrs  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1864. 
was  679.084,822.  The  ]K>pulation  at  the  close  of 
1864  was  nearly  30,(K)0,000,  giving  above  twenty- 
two  letters  on  an  average  to  each  individual  In 
France,  with  a  population  above  80,<X)0,000.  the 
number  of  letters  was  under  300,000,000.  In  the 
United  States  the  number  was  under470,0OO,i»0<). 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  Britisli  Post-office  in 
1864  was  above  £4,000,000,  and  the  profits  about 
£1,160,000. 

Boffpipes. — Most  people  think  that  the  bagpipe 
is  a  Scotch  instrument  Some  are  proud  of  the 
bagi>ipe,  others  are  afraid  of  it ;  but,  whether  by 
its  friends  or  its  foes,  the  bap>ipe8  are  looked 
upon  by  ns  as  something  national.  Now,  \  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  entitled  to  any  such 
praise  or  blame.  1  believe  it  coold  be  demon- 
strated— tliough  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed  would  be  excessively  indignant— 1 
believe  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  tlie  bagpijpe 
is  an  English  instrument,  essentially  En^iso; 
that  the  Knelish  were  the  original  bagpipers; 
and  I  find  in  confirmation  of  this  that  Soake 
spearo,  who  was  an  authority  in  music,  refers  to 
the  bagpipes  constantly,  but  he  docs  not  intro- 
duce them  in  ^lacbeth.  The  armies  in  Macbeth 
don't  march  on  Dunsinane  to  the  sound  ctf  the 
bag|)ipe  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  drone  of  the  Ian- 
colnshirc  and  Yorkshire  bagpipe.  He  speaks  of 
a  person  "  laughing  like  a  parrot  at  a  bagpiper.'' 
but  all  without  the  slightest  Caledonian  rnerence. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  works  in  the  Register 
House,  and  show  how  our  former  monarohs  spent 
their  income,  we  find  their  expenditure  for  munc 
put  down  in  such  entries  as  the  following:  '*To 
the  English  piper,  8s.  Cd.**  And  Scotchmen  were 
not  the  pipers — they  were  harpers.  The  harp 
was  the  old  Scotch  instrument,  and  I  beliere  coo- 
tinned  to  bo  the  old  Scotch  instnunenttiU  within 
a  very  recent  period. — Lord  Athoemit  Momaritjf, 
at  Birmingham. 
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than  the  inflaence  of  thepoetio  powers 
on  other  pursuits.  Sir  William  Kowan 
Hamilton  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  live  by 
mathematics,  but  I  am  a  poet."  The 
writer  who  showed  that,  as  geometry  is 
the  science  of  pure  space,  so  algebra  is 
the  science  of  pure  time,  assuredly  was 
a  poet.  Now  Praed,  to  take  a  single 
example,  applied  to  politics  the  poetic 
faculty  when  he  proposed,  during  the 
Reform  Bill  debates,  that  where  a  county 
returned  three  members,  each  elector 
should  have  two  votes  only.  He  was 
the  first  to  suggest  this  simple  arrange- 
ment for  giving  a  voice  to  a  minority. 
We  limit  the  poetic  faculty  by  strictly 
associating  it  with  mere  rhythmical 
forms.  Poetry  may  make,  not  only  a 
statesman  like  Praed,  or  a  mathemati- 
cian like  Hamilton,  but  also  a  great  war- 
rior or  lawyer,  or  even  a  princely  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Coleridge's  memoir  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  ap- 
prehended Praed's  character  in  its  in- 
tegral form  :  and  the  "  Poems  "  them- 
selves would  have  given  greater  pleasure 
to  the  public  if,  rejecting  a  good  deal  of 
careless  and  juvenile  verse  which  the 
writer  himself  would  not  have  reprinted, 
the  editor  had  inserted  the  most  racy  of 
the  political  pasquinades.  These,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  collected  in  a  volume  of 
their  own  by  Sir  George  Young,  and 
will  probably  be  published  in  a  month 
or  two. 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  was  born 
at  Teignmouth,  in  Devon,  in  the  year 
1 802.  His  father  was  a  Serjeant-at-Law 
and  chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  The 
family  name  was  originally  Mackworth  : 
the  poet's  mother  was  a  Winthrop,  dis- 
tantly connected  with  the  race  of  that 
name  that  has  become  patrician  in 
America.  He  went  in  his  twelfth  year 
to  Eton,  where  he  became  renowned. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  model  Etonian — not 
an  athlete,  being  of  delicate  constitution. 
but  very  skilful  as  a  fives-player  —  mar- 
vellously facile  in  the  production  of  ele- 
gant verse,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English — 
a  graceful  scholar  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. The  great  school  has  improved, 
morally  and  intellectually,  dunng  the 
past  half  century,  and  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  farther  improvement ;  but  for 
the  culture  of  the  pure  aristocrat,  as 
known  to  us  in  prsB-scientific  ante  -  Lib- 
eral times,  no  establishment  could  rival 


the  college  of  Eton.  Georse  Canning 
once  remarked  at  a  dinner  of  old  Etoni- 
ans, ^'  that,  whatever  might  be  the  suc- 
cess in  after  life,  whatever  gratification 
of  ambition  might  be  realized,  whatever 
triumphs  might  be  achieved,  no  one  is 
ever  so  great  a  man  again  as  when  he 
was  Q  sixth-form  bov  at  Eton."  Praed 
must  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  brill- 
iant boyhood.  He  achieved  unusual  re- 
nown. He  was  the  projector  of  the 
Moniariy  the  most  famous  school  mag- 
azine ever  published.  He  founded  the 
boys'  Library,  of  which  his  biographer 
aptly  remarks  that,  "if  Eton  nas  no 
longer  to  lament  the  injury  done  within 
her  walls  to  the  organization  of  a  Shelley 
and  a  Sydney  Walker,  she  owes  it  in 
great  measure  to  the  public  library 
founded  by  Praed."  This  shows  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  Praed's  character,  in  which 
poetry  was  merely  an  element :  even  at 
Eton  he  was  the  public  man  in  embryo, 
and  added  to  the  school  a  collateral 
institution  whose  permanent  value  is 
immense. 

He  went  up  to  Cambridge  in  1812, 
and  his  college  course  was  as  brilliant  as 
his  school  career.  Prizes  for  Greek  odes 
and  epigrams,  for  Latin  declamation,  for 
Engliish  verse,  were  won  with  singular 
ease.  At  the  Union  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  debater,  and  was  regalarljjr 
pitted  against  Macaulay :  and  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  two  youn^^  orators  each 
maintained  exactly  opposite  opinions  to 
those  which  they  adopted  in  their  public 
life.  At  Cambridge  Praed  was  the 
Whig,  Macaulay  the  Tory.  The  two, 
with  some  other  men  of  almost  equal 
distinction,  were  associated  as  contrib- 
utors to  the  Quarterly  Magazine^  a  peri- 
odical  started  by  Charles  Knight. 

Praed  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1820, 
and  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  St.  Germans  in  1830.  Of  his  politi- 
cal career  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  held  office  under 
Peel,  and  would  questionless  have  occu- 
pied a  verv  important  position  in  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached.  The 
LTniversity  of  Cambridge  did  honor  to 
its  illustrious  alumnus  by  conferring  on 
him  the  office  of  Deputy  High  Steward. 
But  his  career  was  cut  short  at  its  very 
commencement:  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  lust  when  a  man  be- 
s  to  feel  his  manhood  and  rejoice  in 
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the  work  which  lies  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  beautiful  verses  to  his  wife,  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  were  written  a 
week  before  his  death : 

"  Dearest,  I  did  not  dream,  four  years  ago, 
When  through  your  veil  I  saw  your  bright 
tear  shine, 
Caught   your  clear  whisper,   exquisitely 
low, 
And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  into 
mine, 
That  in  so  brief— so  very  brief— a  space, 
He,  who  in  love  both  clouds  and  cheers 
our  life. 
Would  lay  on  you,  so  full  of  light,  joy, 
grace. 
The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  a  wife — 
Doubts,  fears,  and  frequent  toil,  and  con- 
stant care 
For  this  poor  frame,  by  sickness  sore 
bested ; 
The  daily  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair, 
The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feverish  bed 

^*  Yet  not  unwelcomed  doth  this  mom  arise, 
Though  with  more  gladsome  beams  it 
might  have  shone : 
Strength  of  these  weak  hands  —  light  of 
these  dim  eyes. 
In  sickness,  as  in  health— bless  you.  My 
Ownl" 

As  Praed  published  nothing  collect- 
ively, but  merely  wrote  for  albums  and 
annuals,  magazines  and  ncwBpapers,there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  making  this 
tardy  edition  of  his  poems  accurate  and 
complete.  American  readers  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  to  Praed  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Winthrop  family.  Sev- 
eral editions  of  his  works  have  appeared 
across  the  Atlantic:  the  most  recent, 
edited  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  contains  much 
that  Praed  did  not  write.  Fitzgerald,  a 
magazinist  of  the  same  period,  was  an 
admirable  imitator  of  Praed's  style,  and 
has  more  than  once  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Whitmore. 

Praed's  tales  in  verse  —  such  as  LU- 
Uan^  The  Trouhadow^  27ie  JRed  Msher- 
man — are  not  his  best  productions.  The 
fatal  facility  of  octosyllabic  verse  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  is  most  felici- 
tous when  restrained  by  definite  rules, 
fettered  by  a  regular  rhythm.  His 
"  Every-day  Characters  "  are  his  choicest 
poems.  In  "  The  Vicar  "  he  gives  us  a 
perfect  photograph  of  the  old-&shion- 
ed  country  parson,  orthodox,  pedantic, 
book -loving,  hospitable,  of  the  school 
to  which  Coleridge's  father  belongdi. 


Nothing  could  be  more  quaintly  hnmor- 
ons  than  the  touch  about  the  quality  of 
his  sermons : 

"  For  all  who  understood  admired, 
And  some  who  did  not  understand  them.** 

It  is  a  playfol  portrait,  tinged  with  ten- 
I'derness— doubtless  a  veritable  reminis* 
cence  of  youth.  In  time  to  come  the 
poet  imagines  the  good  old  vicar  sao- 
ceeded  by  one  of  those  ^^  snowy-band- 
ed dilettante  delicate  -  banded  priests  " 
whom  the  Laureate  loves  not. 

"  Sit  in  the  vicar*s  seat:  youll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  dear, 

Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  the  old  man  laid  !— look  down, 
And  construe  on  the  slab  before  yoo, 
^ffiejaeet  GuLisLanrs  Browm, 

Vir  nulld  nan  donandu»  lawruJ* " 

In  all  Praed^s  portraits  of  character 
we  observe  a  refilled  humor,  a  delicate 
irony,  and  subdued  pathos.  His  touch 
is  very  light.  Worasworth's  portraits 
— ^Matthew,  the  village  schoolmaster, 

"  As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday," 

though  deep  in  his  heart  dwells  grief  for 
his  lovely  httle  daughter,  lost  long  ago 
that  leech-gatherer  amid  the  weary 


moors, 

"  The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wwe 
gray  hairs" — 

are  pictures  which  move  to  tears  with 
their  calm  pathos.  But  Wordsworth 
possesses  no  humor.  Browning  on  the 
other  hand,  also  a  great  portrait  painter 
among  poets,  has  such  saperabondanoe 
of  humor  that  he  is  sometimes  foroed 
into  the  grotesque.  Take,  for  example^ 
his  ^^  Fra  Lippo  Lippi "  or  Bishop  Mon- 
gram ;  there  is  a  sense  of  canoatore 
prevalent  thronehout  these  marvdloos 
descriptions.  ]No  two  writers  ataad 
farther  apart  in  a  sense  of  the  homoroos 
than  Wordsworth  and  Browning  :  its 
absence  in  the  one,  its  excess  in  the 
other,  often  produce  results  almost  iden- 
tical. In  Praed  there  is  always  delioate 
and  subtle  humor,  restrained  by  a  per- 
fection of  aesthetic  Nothing  oaa  be 
finer  than  the  second  of  his  **  Every-day 
Characters  "  —  Qninoe,  the  omaty  da 
Devonshire   bachelor,  whoae   eztemal 
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aspect  is  rough,  while  hifl  heart  is  sonnd 
aod  tender : 

"  Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peas- 
ants ; 
He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 

By  making  pons  and  making  presents. 
Though  all  3ie  parish  were  at  strife, 

He  icept  his  counsel,  and  his  carriage, 
And  laughed,  and  loved  a  quiet  life, 
And  shrank  from  Chancery  suits — ^and 
marriage." 

Again  : 

^  Asvlums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

He  us^  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen ; 
All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools — 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen : 
It  was  his  doctrine,  that  the  poor 

"Were  always  able,  never  willing  ; 
And  so  the  beggar  at  his  door 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then — a  shilling.^  ^ 

"  The  Belle  of  the  Ball-room  "  is  scarce- 
ly less  felicitous : 

"  Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  Journal: 
My  mother  laughed ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling : 
My  father  frowned ;  but  how  should  gout 

See  any  happiness  in  kneeling  ? 

^  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dean, 

Bich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic ; 
She  had  one  brother,  just  thirteen. 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectic ; 
Her  grandmother  for  many  a  year 

H^  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty ; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer. 

And  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  county. 

*'  But  titles,  and  the  three  per  cents.. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes,  and  rents. 

Oh  I  what  are  they  to  love*s  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks — 

Such  wealth,  such  honors, Cupid  chooses; 
He  cares  as  Uttle  for  the  stocks 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  Muses. 

"  She   sketched  ;   the  vale,  the  wood,  the 
beach. 
Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  sbading : 
She  botanized ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading : 
She  warbled  Handel;  it  was  grand  ; 

She  made  the  Catalani  jealous ; 
She  touched  the  organ ;  1  could  stand 
For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bel- 
lows." 

Id  the  same  easy  antithetic  strain  goes 


on  the  poet  to  narrate  the  history  of  his 
wooing,  and  its  ultimate  result : 

"Weparted;  months  and  years  rolled  by; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after ; 
Our  parting  was  cdl  sob  and  sigh: 

Our  meetmg  was  all  mirth  and  laughter : 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  Belle, 

But  only — Mrs.  Something  Rogers  I" 

In  the  fourth  of  this  charming  gallery  of 
miniatures,  we  are  introduced  to  "  My 
Partner  " — a  lady  who  can  talk  of  noth- 
ing save  the  weather.  The  conversa- 
tional monotony  becomes  too  much  for 
the  poet,  who  exclaims : 

"  I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land ; 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 
Paints   screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday- 
schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her  I — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it  I " 

A  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  famishes  the 
final  aspiration;  and 'here  we  are  re- 
minded of  Thackeray's  "  Piscator  and 
Piscatrix,"  lines  written  to  an  album 
print.  There  are  differences,  of  course, 
but  the  vein  is  the  same,  the  theme  not 
far  unlike.    Says  Thackeray : 

"  As  on  this  pictured  page  I  look, 
This  pretty  tale  of  line  and  hook. 
As  though  it  were  a  novel-book 

Amuses  and  engages : 
I  know  them  both,  the  boy  and  girl, 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earl, 
The  lad  (that  has  his  hair  in  curl) 

My  lord  the  County's  page  is." 

Again: 

^^  Oh  loving  pair  I  as  thus  I  gaze 
Upon  the  girl  who  smiles  always, 
The  little  hand' that  ever  plays 

Upon  the  lover's  shoulder  ; 
In  looking  at  your  pretty  shapes 
A  sort  of  envious  wish  escapes 
(Such  as  the  Fox  had  for  the  Grapes) 
The  Poet,  your  beholder." 

The  first  idea  in  this  stanza  was 
doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  the  loftier 
poetry  of  Keats — the  immortal  ode  ad- 
dressed to  that  ^'  still  unravished  bride 
of  quietness,"  a  Grecian  urn. 
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*'  For  ever  wilt  thou  lore,  and  she  be  foir/' 

exclaims  the  earlier  poet,  gazmg  on  the 
"  Attio  shape."  And  here  we  see  the 
difference  between  the  writer  who  is  an 
absolute  poet,  without  alloy  of  other 
tendencies,  and  the  writer  in  whom  the 
poetic  faculty  is  an  element  only.  Keats, 
looking  at  an  old  Greek  urn, 

"Withbrede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  oyerwrought," 

chose,  to  begin  with,  a  purer  theme  than 
Praed's  portrait  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  or  than  Thackeray's 
pretty  print  of  a  youth  and  maiden  fish- 
ing. And  his  lyric  thought  dwells  in  a 
serener  atmosphere,  above  the  reach  of 
irony  and  humor,  which  belong  to  the 
stratum  of  Academy  portraits  and  an- 
nuals. The  cloud-region  wherein  Praed 
and  Thackeray  delight  is  very  beautiful, 
especially  when  the  archer  Apollo  glori- 
fies it  with  his  sunshafts  of  poetry :  but 
Keats  soars  higher,  into  the  pure  ether, 
above  the  Alpine  pinnacles,  above  the 
eagle's  flight.  Thither  at  present  we 
may  not  strive  to  follow  him:  where- 
fore, returning  earthward,  let  us  lounge 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy 
with  Praed.  Thus  he  addresses  the  pic- 
tured lady — 

"  You're  very  pretty  I — all  the  world 

Are  talking  of  your  bright  brow's  splendor, 
And  of  your  locks,  so  softly  curled, 

And  of  your  hands,  so  white  and  slender; 
Some  think  you're  blooming  in  Bengal ; 

Some  say  you're  blowing  in  the  City ; 
Some  know  vou're  nobody  at  all : 

I  only  feel— you're  very  pretty." 

The  final  verse  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
garrulity  of  young  ladies,  who  loved  to 
chatter  in  '31  as  they  do  in  '66  : 

"  I  see  they've  brought  you  flowers  to-day ; 

Delicious  food  for  eyes  and  noses ; 
But  carelessly  you  turn  away 

From  all  the  pinks  and  all  the  roses ; 
Say,  is  that  fond  look  sent  in  search 

Of  one  whose  look  as  fondly  answers? 
And  is  he,  fairest,  in  the  Church  ? 

Of  is  he — ain't  he — ^in  the  Lancers  ?  .  .  . 

"  Whate'er  you  are,  at  last  adieu  I 

I  think  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
To  let  the  rhymes  I  coin  for  you 

Be  prized  by  all  who  prize  your  beauty. 
From  you  I  seek  nor  gold  nor  fame ; 

From  you  I  fear  no  cruel  strictures ; 
I  wish  some  girls  that  I  could  name 

Were  half  as  silent  as  their  pictures !" 


One  of  Praed'B  moat  characteristic 
poems  is  entitled  "School  and  School- 
fellows," and  is  full  of  pleasant  Eton 
reminiscences.  It  has  round  numer- 
ous imitators : 

"  Where  are  my  fiiends  ?    I  am  alone ; 

No  playmate  shares  my  beaker: 
Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 

And  some — before  the  Speaker ; 
And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 

And  some  compose  a  rondo ; 
And  some  draw  sword  for  Liberty ; 

And  some  draw  pleas  for  John  Doe. 

"  Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eyes 

Without  the  fear  of  Sessions ; 
Charles  Medlar  loathed  false  quantities 

As  much  as  false  professions : 
Now  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land, 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 
And  Medlar's  feet  repose  unscanned 

Beneath  the  wide  Atlantic." 

The  penultimate  verse  is  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic : 

"  For  hours  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 
Of  each  remembered  hobby ; 
I  long  to  lounge  on  Poet's  Walk, 

To  shiver  in  the  lobby ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  House  and  Court  and  Levee, 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day 
Juit  Eton  boye  grown  hea/ey.^^ 

Had  the  poet  heard  Charles  Lamb's 
melancholy  reflection,  when  looking  at 
the  Eton  playing  fields — \ii%  expremion 
of  sorrow  that  so  many  of  those  fine 
young  fellows  must  in  time  become  mere 
frivolous  members  of  Parliament  ? 

Amon^  the  writers  who  have  deliber- 
ately imitated  the  poem  from  which 
these  quotations  are  made,  is  a  Mr.  J. 
Godfrey  Saxe,  whom  some  people  style 
"  the  Praed  of  America."  But,  on  our 
theory  of  such  poetry  as  Praed's,  Mr. 
Saxe  could  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
class,  inasmuch  as  he  is  merely  a  literary 
man.  The  very  essence  of  this  style  of 
verse  is  its  spontaneous  flow  from  a  mind 
devoted  to  graver  matters  than  verse- 
making.  Most  of  Mr.  Saxe*8  prodao> 
tions  are  at  the  vulgar  level  of  a  oomic 
song ;  but  he  imitates  sometimes  ^Tom 
Ingoldsby,"  sometimes  Praed,  and  in- 
variably fails  in  his  mimicry.  We  bad 
intended  an  example ;  but  the  contrast  of 
Praed's  grace  ana  finish  with  Mr.  Saze's 
pointless  vulgarity,  would  really  be  too 
painful.  Another  imitator,  whom  it  is  a 
conscientious  critic's  duty  to  reprimand, 
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is  Mr.  Frederick  Locker ;  who,  in  "  The 
Jester^B  Moral, "  has  not  only  borrowed 
Praed's  idea,  but  even  his  rhymed  refer- 
ence to  Boodle's  Club. 

Now,  as  a  very  successful  writer  in 
Praed's  peculiar  style,  Mr.  Locker  would 
be  wise  to  avoid  Praed's  most  character- 
istic topics.  And  he  has  generally  ad- 
hered to  such  avoidance.  Here  and 
there  he  challenges  comparison  by  using 
Praed's  favourite  metre,  and  using  it 
well.  But  he  is  certainly  most  success- 
ful when  his  rhythm  is  more  his  own. 
The  poem,  "To  my  Grandmother," 
suggested  by  a  portrait  of  Romney's, 
furnishes  a  case  in  point : 

**  This  relative  of  mine 
Was  she  seventy  and  nine 

When  she  died? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen, — 

As  a  bride. 

*^  Beneath  a  summer  tree 
As  she  sits,  her  reverie 

Has  a  charm ; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste — 
What  an  arm !  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm  I 

"  In  bridal  coronet, 
Lace,  ribbons,  and  coquette 

Falhala  ; 
Were  Romney's  limning  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you, 

Grandpapa ! 

"  Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love, — 
They  are  parting  1     Do  they  move  ? 

Are  they  dumb  ? — 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  *  Come !' 

"  What  funny  fancy  slips 
From  atween  those  cherry  lips  ? 

Whisper  me, 
Sweet  deity,  in  paint. 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee?" 

Could  gay  poetic  whimsical  caprice 
play  pleasanter  tricks  than  these  in 
rhyme?  Falbala^  though  a  feminine 
adornment,  is,  we  believe,  a  masculine 
mbstantive:  we  are  willing  to  forgive 
the  false  concord  for  its  felicity.  Praed 
has  nothing  more  polished  and  elegant. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Locker's  poems  show  signs 
of  haste  even  less  frequently  than 
Praed's ;  and,  if  they  occasionally  jar  on 
the  critical  ear,  it  is  only  when  he  finds 
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a  pun  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
Verse  of  this  class  should  contain  no 
puns: 

"  A  man  without  a  merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a  ftinny-bone," 

is  a  saying  which  befits  the  professed 
jester,  Tom  Hood  or  Mr.  Punchy  not  the 
accomplished  gentleman  dallying  with 
occasional  verse.  Only  now  and  then 
does  Mr.  Locker  commit  a  lapse  of  this 
kind. 

A  couple  of  stanzas  from  "  My  Neigh- 
bor Rose"  will  supply  another  excel- 
lent example  of  Mr.  Locker  at  his  best. 
At  his  worst — which  we  take  to  be  in 
"  The  Legende  of  Sir  Gyles  Gyles  "  — 
no  one  shall  hear  of  him  from  us. 

"  At  times  I've  envied,  it  is  true, 
That  joyous  hero,  twenty-two, 
Who  sent  louquets  and  hillets-douXj 

And  wore  a  sabre. 
The  rogue !  how  tenderly  he  wound 
His  arm  round  one  who  never  frowned ; 
He  loves  you  well    Now,  is  he  bound 
To  love  my  neighbor  ? 

"  The  bells  are  .ringing.    As  is  meet, 
White  favors  fascinate  the  street. 
Sweet  faces  greet  me,  rueful-sweet 

'Twixt  tears  and  laughter : 
They  crowd  the  door  to  see  her  go— 
The  bliss  of  one  brings  many  woe — 
Oh  I  kiss  the  bride,  and  T  will  throw 

The  old  shoe  after  her." 

There  is  in  this  poem  something  which 
reminds  us  of  Charles  Lamb — especially 
in  his  "  Hester."  And  here,  probably, 
is  the  chief  diflference  between  Praed 
and  his  most  prominent  disciple.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  Elia  temper  in  Mr. 
Locker,  softening  that  bitter  -  sweet, 
which  is  the  main  flavor  of  Praed  and 
Thackeray  at  their  best.  Those  who 
look  at  the  capital  portrait  of  Praed  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  read  power  in  the 
wide  and  lofty  brow,  and  melancholjr  in 
the  large  eye,  and  courage  in  the  straight 
Greek  nose,  and  the  shrewdness  which 
makes  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  pointed 
chin.  Mr.  Locker  might  deem  it  an  im- 
pertinence if  we  were  in  detail  to  criti- 
cise his  physiognomy  as  presented  by 
Millais  in  the  last  edition  of  his  poems ; 
but  it  assuredly  indicates  a  kindlier  and 
more  sympathetic  temperament  than  the 
portrait  of  Praed.  Not  that  these  qual- 
ities were  absent  from  Praed's  char- 
acter ;  his  generous  conduct  to  his  old 
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schoolfellow,  William  Sydney  Walker, 
amply  proves  the  reverse :  but  that  his 
intellectual  tendencies  were  towards 
active  life,  towards  the  arena  of  politics 
and  the  gay  intercourse  of  aristocratic 
society.  We  should  not  expect  from 
Praed  the  pathetic  irony  of  Mr.  Locker's 
stanzas  on ''  Beggars."  He  tells  us  how 
he  bought  a  comb  of  one  beggar,  "  well 
on  his  way  to  Jack  Ketch,"  and  then 
met  another,  whom  he  refused  with  the 
reflection  that 

''The  worst  vice  of  all*s   indiscriminate 
charity," 

and  then  remorsefully  gave  way  to  the 
conflicting  reflection — 

"  That  always  to  harden  one^s  fiddlcstrings 
thus, 
If  it's  wholesome  for  beggars,  is  hurtful  for 
us." 

Thereafter  he  visits  the  lady  of  his  love, 
who  gives  him  by  way  of  praj-matri- 
monial  cadeau  a  paper  weight  formed  of 
a  bronze  lizard  writhing.  He  remon- 
strates with  her,  observing  that  a  living 
lizard  must  have  been  tortured,  that  the 
sculptor  might  produce  so  vivid  a  pre- 
sentment. 

**'Pooh,  pooh,'  says  my  lady  (I  ought  to 

defend  her, 
Her  head  is  too  ^ddy,  her  heart's  much  too 

tender), 
'Hopgarten    protests   they've  no  feeling  — 

and  so 
It  was  nothing  but  muscular  movement,  you 

know.' 

"Thinks  I — when  Fve  said  au  revovr,  and 

depart — 
(A  comb  in  my  pocket,  a  weight  at  my 

heart)-— 
And  when  wretched  mendicants  writhe,  we've 

a  notion 
That  begging  is  only  a  muscular  motion." 

Thus  playftiUy  he  touches  a  painful  prob- 
lem, in  a  spirit  more  akin  to  Charles 
Lamb's  than  to  Praed's. 

Thackeray  evidently  recognized  in  Mr. 
Locker  a  faculty  not  unlikehis  own.  In 
the  days  of  his  ComhiU  editorship,  Mr. 
Locker  was  his  favorite  poet,  and  cer- 
tain verses  on  "A  Human  Skull"  re- 
ceived from  him  kindly  reference  in 
"llie  Adventures  of  Philip."  But 
Thackeray's  own  poetic  vein,  though  to 
be  classified  with  Praed's  and  with  Mr. 
Locker's,  was  certainly  more  various  and 


versatile  in  its  maniieBtations.  We  do 
not  refer  to  his  *'  Ballads  of  Policeman 
X,"  and  other  contributiona  to  JPunch^ 
in  which  ingeniously  inaccurate  spelling 
is  the  chief  daim  to  humor.  These 
things  were  far  below  his  true  level. 
Nor  indeed  are  there,  amid  all  his  verse, 
more  perhaps  than  half  a  dozen  poems 
worthy  of  preservation  ;  but  this  small 
number  shows  a  wider  range  than  either 
Praed  or  Mr.  Locker  possesses.  *^The 
White  Squall,"  "  Peg  of  Limawaddy," 
"  The  Mahogany  Tree,^  "  At  the  Church 
Gate,"  rf' The  Age  of  Wisdom,"  differ 
as  much  in  mood  as  in  metre.  That 
freer  variety  of  metre  itself  indicates 
variety  of  essence.  Sometimes  there  is 
almost  the  spontaneity  which  belongs  to 
the  pure  lyrical  poet.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  approach  to  Uie  higher 
region,  the  last  lines  of  "  The  White 
Squall,"  containing  a  transition  as 
charming  as  it  is  abrupt: 

"  And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  fSor  me.** 

Now  Praed  and  Mr.  Locker,  while 
they  have  produced  much  more  verse 
than  Thackeray,  have  adhered  almost 
entirely  to  two  or  three  rhythmical 
forms.  If  we  compare  the  pure  lyrist 
with  the  writer  in  whom  poetry  is  bat 
one  element,  we  find  that  tiie  former  has 
a  metric  form  for  every  mood  of  his 
mind.  The  reason  of  this  famishes  a 
clue  to  the  essential  differenoe  between 
the  two  classes.  The  poets  of  whom 
Praed  is  a  type  sit  down  to  write  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and  beein  by  choosing 
a  metre.  The  poets  of  whom  Shelley 
and  Heine  are  types,  write  under  irre- 
sistible inspiration,  and  the  thonght 
forms  the  rhythm.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing Wordsworth's  disdain  for  ^  the 
accompUshment  of  verse,"  the  amount 
of  that  accomplishment  possessed  by  any 
writer  is  a  good  approximative  test  of 
his  poetic  power.  Of  course  it  is  only 
approximate.  If  we  judged  Words- 
worth himself  by  it,  we  should  greatly 
under-estimate  him :  if  we  judged  Mr. 
Swinburne  by  it,  we  should  overesti- 
mate him  enormously.    It  is  impossible 
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to  lay  down  ruleB  for  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment in  such  cases.  The  ear  must  learn 
for  itself  the  ring  of  the  true  metal — 
mast  distinguish  between  the  tour  de 
force  and  the  irrepressible  burst  of  song. 
And  the  public  taste,  though  for  a  time 
deceived,  usually  comes  right  after  a 
while.  Only  schoolboys  now  admire 
the  ^*  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, "  and  the 
morbid  nonsense  of  "  Owen  Meredith  " 
has  long  since  been  rightly  appraised  by 
most  men.  Mr.  Tupper  alone  com- 
mands an  inexplicable  immortality. 

Lockhart  has  already  been  named  as 
belonging  to  the  Praed  school.  Many 
others  might  be  enumerated :  Luttrel, 
Frere,  author  of  "  Whistlecraft "  and 
translator  of  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Cayley, 
author  of  "  Sir  Reginald  Mohun," 
are  of  the  same  class.  Lockhart,  how- 
ever, takes  higher  rank  than  most  of 
these.  There  is  nothing  in  Thackeray 
more  humorously  characteristic  than 
Lockhart's  "  Captain  Paton's  Lament," 
published  in  BlackwoocPs  Magazine^  in 
1819.  A  stanza  or  two  of  this  will  prove 
our  statement — 

"In  dirty  days  he  picked  well 
His  footsteps  with  his  rattan, 
Oh  you  ne'er  could  see  the  least  speck 

On  the  shoes  of  Captain  Paton. 
And  on  entering  the  coffee-room 
About  two,  all  men  did  know 
They  would  see  him  with  his  Courier 
In  the  middle  of  the  row. 
Oh  I  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain 
Paton  no  mo ! 

"  Now  and  then  upon  a  Sunday 

He  invited  me  to  dine, 
«    On  a  herring  and  a  mutton-chop 

Which  his  maid  dressed  very  line ; 
.   There  was  also  a  little  Malmsey, 
And  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux, 
Which  between  me  and  the  Captain 
Passed  nimbly  to  and  fro. 
Oh  I  I  ne'er  shall  take  pot-luck  with  Captain 
Paton  no  mo !  .  .  . 

"  And  when  the  candles  were  brought  forth, 
And  the  night  was  fairly  setting  in. 
He  would  tell  some  fine  old  stories 

About  Minden  Field  or  Dettingen — 
How  he  fought  with  a  French  major. 

And  dispatched  him  at  a  blow. 
While  his  blood  ran  out  like  water 
On  the  soft  grass  below. 
Oh  I  we  ne'er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain 
Paton  no  mo  I" 

This  is  in  precisely  the  vein  of  Praed's 
"Every-day  Characters."     But  Lock- 


hart in  one  poem  soars  higher  than 
either  Praed  or  Thackeray.  This  is  his 
famous  ballad,  entitled  "  Napoleon," 
wherein  one  of  the  dead  chieftain's  vete- 
raus  is  described  coming  forth  from  the 
room  where  lay  the  imperial  corpse : 

"  Young  Bonaparte's  battle  cry 

Perchance  hath  kindled  his  old  cheek ; 
It  is  no  shame  that  he  should  sigh — 
His  heart  is  like  to  break. 

"  He  hath  been  with  him,  young  and  old 
He  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow ; 
He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  rolled 
Along  the  silver  Po. 

"  His  soul  was  as  a  sword,  to  leap 
At  his  accustomed  leader's  word : 
I  love  to  see  the  old  man  weep — 
He  knew  no  other  lord. 

"  As  if  it  were  but  yesternight. 

This  man  remembers  dark  Eylau ; 
His  dreams  are  of  the  Eagle's  flight, 
Victorious  long  ago. 

"  The  memories  of  worser  time 
Are  all  as  shadows  unto  him  ; 
Fresh  stands  the  picture  of  his  prime — 
The  later  trace  is  dim." 

In  these  brief  stanzas  we  see  proof 
that  Lockhart,  if  he  had  not  devoted 
himself  to  political  literature,  might  have 
achieved  a  great  name  in  poetry.  And 
there  was  a  weightier  power  of  satire 
in  him  than  in  either  Praed  or  Thack- 
eray. When  Praed's  pasquinades  are 
published,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  they  are  chiefly  playful,  like  his 
well-known  parody,  "  Sleep,  Mr.  Speak- 
er ;"  that  they  are  more  like  the  gentle 
touches  of  a  lady's  riding-whip  than  the 
fierce  lashes  of  the  scourge  of  satire.  In 
the  American  edition  of  his  poems  there 
is  an  *'  Epitaph  on  the  late  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  written  on  the  death 
of  George  IV.,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  satirical  than  anything  else 
of  Praed's.  Four  lines,  which  have  been 
frequently  quoted  as  from  this  poem,  do 
not  appear  in  Mr.  Whitmore's  text : 

*'  A  nobly,  nasty  course  he  ran. 
Superbly  filthy  and  fastidious ; 
He  was  the  world's  *  first  gentleman,' 
And  made  the  appellation  hideous." 

When  Sir  George  Young's  volume  ap- 
pears, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
text  of  Praed's  poems  will  be  finally  set- 
tled. No  wonder  that  certainty  is  im- 
possible   as    to  what  was  written  by 
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Greek  and  Roman  authors,  when  there 
is  80  much  doubt  about  the  productions 
of  a  poet  who  died  in  1839. 

There  was  a  vast  difference  in  charac- 
ter between  the  three  men  whose  point 
of  coincidence  has  been  indicated.  Lock- 
hartrwas  the  manliest  and  most  resolute. 
He  was  a  very  sound  and  healthy  think- 
er, notwithstanding  his  Toryism.  He 
had  a  passion  for  politics.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  wide  attainment,  familiar  with 
all  Europe's  modern  literature.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  whose  editorial 
liands  a  review  or  a  magazine  becomes 
a  power.  It  would,  we  think,  be  easy 
to  show  that  all  such  men  have  possess- 
ed the  poetic  element.  We  may  not 
ppeak  of  the  living ;  but  Jeffery,  Gifford, 
Wilson,  unquestionably  had  it :  and  such 
of  our  readers  as  know  anything  of  the 
mysteries  of  contemporary  periodical  lit- 
erature may  easily  find  other  examples. 

Thackeray  mainly  differed  from  Lock- 
hart  in  the  possession  of  that  ironic  tem- 
perament which  differentiates  the  by- 
stander from  the  actor.  He  looked  on, 
and  sadly  smiled.  Every  one  remem- 
bers his  verses  in  "  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum :" 

"  Your  orthodox  historian  puts 

In  foremost  rank  the  soldier  thus, 
The  red-coat  bully  in  his  boots, 
That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us  .  . 

"  Go  to !  I  hate  him  and  his  trade  ; 
AVho  bade  us  so  to  cringe  and  bend, 
And  all  God's  peaceful  people  made 
To  such  as  him  subservient  f 

And  thus  he  writes  of  Napoleon  ; 

"  Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 
He  died  without  a  rood  his  own  ; 
And  borrowed  from  his  enemies 
Six  feet  of  ground  to  lie  upon." 

This  rhymed  commonplace,  the  worst 
probably  that  its  author  ever  produced, 
shows  a  temperament  exactly  opposite 
to  Lockhart's.  Peace  is  better  than  war, 
we  know,  as  calm  weather  is  better  than 
a  thunderstorm ;  but  so  long  as  the 
Lord  of  Armies  ordains  that  war  shall 
at  intervals  do  its  mighty  work,  the 
"  orthodox  historian  "  dare  not  neglect 
the  *'  red  -  coat  bully."  In  truth,  this 
passage  of  Thackeray's  is  slightly  maud- 
lin, and  shows  incapacity  to  understand 
the  majesty  of  national  conflict.  It  is 
very  sad  to  reflect  on  human  blood  shed 


like  water,  on  orphaned  children  and 
maidens  pining  for  tbekr  lost  lovers,  on 
burning  towns  and  the  horrible  outrage 
of  conquest ;  yet  there  are  words  —  as 
Marathon,  Waterloo-^which  will  always 
stir  the  hearts  of  men  like  the  sonnd  of 
a  trumpet.  But  Thackeray  had  no  po- 
litical passion,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
his  attempt  to  enter  Parliament  was  de- 
feated. Nor  had  he  very  much  scholar* 
ship.  He  often  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  a  student  before  he  be- 
came an  author.  He  was  a  spectator  of 
the  world,  rather  than  an  actor  in  it.  A 
modern  Ecclesiastes,  he  preached  the 
vanity  of  life ;  but,  like  his  prototjrpe, 
with  a  serious  underlying  purpose.  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,''  he  would  say,  **  and 
forget  the  folly  of  fools,"  and,  with  af- 
fected indifference,  he  would  lightly  ex- 
hibit, or  contemptuously  turn  from  it 
But  this  was  only  the  perfection  of  art 
— the  art  that  can  both  laugh  and  cry 
without  a  grimace.  Beneath  all  this, 
there  lay  a  vein  of  earnest  feeling,  in 
which  deep  and  tender  pathos  was 
strongly  blended  with  keen  and  deli- 
cate satire.  No  writer  has  more  suo- 
cessfully  penetrated  into  the  secret 
places  of  human  vanity,  selfishness, 
and  hypocrisy,  and  so  pitilessly  laid 
bare  their  pictures. 

His  philosophy  is  not  always  deep, 
but  it  18  always  sensible.  Thoughtful 
sentences  and  sagacious  apothegms  are 
to  be  found  on  every  page  :  a  complete 
manual  of  social  and  moral  philosophy 
might  be  culled  from  his  writings. 

Pracd  differed  from  both  Lockhartand 
Thackeray.  He  was  a  professional  pol- 
itician. A  Whig  at  the  Union,  he  be- 
came a  Tory  in  the  House.  He  seems  to 
have  chosen  apartyyery  much  as  a  man 
might  choose  a  horse.  Mr.  Coleridg^ 
tells  us  that  Praed's  "political  senti- 
ments during  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  of  a  Liberal  character, 
and  his  associations,  for  some  years  after 
he  left  the  University,  had  bc^n  with 
the  Liberal  party.  Thus,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1829  we  find  him  engaged  as 
a  member  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  committee, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Cambridge  ;  and  so  late  as  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  a  fhend  a  very 
lively  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Brongham's 
election  for  Yorkshire.    .    •    •    .    His 
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appearanoe,  therefore,  shortly  afterwards 
as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  occasioned 
considerable  surprise."  Very  natural, 
indeed,  although  nis  biographer  assures 
.  us  that  the  change  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
January,  1831,  Praed  says:  "I  could 
not  but  smile  to  think  of  the  face  you 
will  make  when  you  read  in  the  Court 
Journal  that  I  am  to  be  introduced  to 
political  life  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  in  the  Age  that  I  am  pledged  to  vote 
against  the  Whigs.  There  is  as  much 
truth  in  one  as  in  the  other;  none  in 
either."  To  this  statement  we  give  the 
fullest  credit,  for  Praed  was  eminently 
truthful ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  choice  of 
a  party  was  a  very  easy  matter,  and 
that  there  was  not  in  his  character  that 
deep  -  seated  instinct  of  partisanship 
which  makes  change  of  opinion  impos- 
sible. He  held  his  political  creed  with 
an  airy  lightness,  and  was  not  very 
much  graver  in  the  House  than  in  the 
saloon.  The  career  of  Lord  Palmer- 
dton  seems  to  show  that  with  such  a 
temperament  Praed  might  have  attain- 
ed great  success. 

Praed's  Union  speeches  were,  indeed, 
absolutely  democratic,  so  that  there  was 
reason  for  some  surprise  when  he  joined 
the  Tory  ranks.  A  slight  encounter 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bulwer  (now  Sir 
EdwaVd  Bulwer  Lytton)  has  given  rise 
to  the  absurd  report  that  a  duel  between 
the  two  must  have  occurred  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Speaker.  A  writer 
in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette^  some  time 
since,  mentioned  the  incident,  stating 
that  Praed  actually  left  the  House  to 
send  the  challenge,  and  that  bis  oppo- 
nent was  prevented  from  following  him. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Bulwer, 
merely  m  jest,  referred  to  a  Calves' 
Head  Club  which  was  said  to  have  been 
held  at  Cambridge,  to  commemorate 
Charles  I.'s  execution,  and  of  which 
Prded  was  a  member.  Praed's  reply 
was  dignified  and  temperate,  and  there 
was  not  any  suggestion  of  a  duel,  nor 
even  the  slightest  suspension  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  opponents.  This 
we  know  on  the  highest  authority ;  and 
the  misstatements  which  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  may  be  taken  as  curious 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  Myth  is 
developed.    But,  whatever  passages  of 


arms  may  have  occurred  between  the 
two  young  politicians,  both  fresh  from 
the  Union,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  has  in 
his  fine  poem,  "St.  Stephens,"  shown 
that  he  could  appreciate  his  opponent. 
After  characterizing  Charles  BuUer,  he 
writes : 

"More  richly  gifted,  though  to  him  denied 
Ev'n  thine   imperfect  honors,  Winthrop 

died ; 
Died — scarce  a  promise  of  his  youth  re- 
deemed. 
And  never  youth  more  bright  in  promise 

seemed. 
Granta  beheld  him  with  such  loving  eyes 
Lift  the  light  lance  that  struck  at  every 

prize; 
What  the  last  news  ? — the  medal  Praed  has 

won; 
What  the  last  joke  ? — Praed's  epigram  or 

pun; 
And  every  week  that  club-room,  famous 

then, 
Where  striplings  settled  questions  spoilt 

by  men, 
AVTien    grand    Macaulay  sat   triumphant 

down, 
Heard  Praed's  reply,  and  longed  to  halve 

the  crown." 

Again,  Praed  was  no  scholar,  in  the 
more  profound  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  an  exquisite  Etonian  classic.  He 
could  write  Latin  and  Greek  verse 
which  was  "  the  exact  translation  of  the 
same  style  and  diction  which  he  wield- 
ed with  hardly  greater  ease  in  his  na- 
tive language.  The  same  sparkling  an- 
tithesis, the  same  minute  elaboration  of 
fancy, '  whether  employed  in  depicting 
natural  or  mental  objects,  and  the  same 
ever-present  under-current  of  melancholy 
are  found  in  both.  Of  s^certain  kind  of 
Greek,  adapted  to  the  curious  produc- 
tion called  at  Cambridge  a  Sapphic  ode, 
and  of  a  certain  degree  of  Latin  scholar- 
ship, competent  to  express  all  the  ideas 
necessary  to  his  verse,  but  not  to  sound 
the  depths  or  exhaust  the  capacities  of 
the  language,  he  was  master."  But 
even  in  these  trifles  of  the  shallowest 
scholarship  Praed  was  invariably  poet- 
ical, and  his  epigrams  have  an  unusual 
felicity.  For  example,  in  an  epigram 
for  1824,  on  the  theme  ^^  Scrihimus  in- 
docti  doctique^^  he  made  Daphnis  en- 
treat Apollo  for  guidance  as  to  how  he 
may  obtain  renown  amid  the  mighty 
multitude  of  scribblers : 
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***Qaid   yaleat   tanta   Daphnin    secemere 
turba? 
Undo  novo  discat  Daphnis  honore  firui  ? 
Quid  faciam    ut  propria  decorem    mea 
tempora  lauru  ? 
Die  mihi,  quid  faciam?'    Dixit  Apollo, 
•TaceT" 

Lockhart  the  enthusiastic  partisan, 
Thackeray  the  ironic  bystander,  Praed 
the  professional  politician,  possessed  in 
common  the  poetic  element.  They  are 
typical  men.  There  need  be  no  questions 
of  comparative  greatness.  The  Lock- 
hart  class  enjoys  life  most  thoroughly 
and  acts  most  vigorously,  being  impelled 
by  faith — the  great  giver  of  vigor  and  of 
power.  The  Thackeray  class  is,  fortu- 
nately, the  rarest — fortunately,  because 
only  tolerable  when  the  temperament  is 
transfigured  by  genius.  Even  then,  not 
always  tolerable :  who  has  not  felt  a  shud- 
der of  disgust  in  reading  some  of  the 
ablest  scenes  in  which  Thackeray  played 
Asmodeus  ?  The  Praed  class  is  the 
surest  of  mundane  success,  being  brill- 
iant, polished,  versatile,  adaptable,  de- 
void of  that  unpleasant  quality  which 
its  owners   call  conviction  and   other 

Eeople  prejudice.  If  Praed  had  lived, 
e  would  have  been  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  modern  politicians.  Seven 
years  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  and 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
became  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
first  Peel  Administration.  It  is  intensely 
absurd  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been ;  but  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a 
politician  so  brilliant  and  versatile  as 
Praed  would  at  this  moment,  had  he 
lived,  have  been  again  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  Palmerston  would  assured- 
ly have  attracted  a  man  in  many  respects 
so  like  himself.  Praed  would  probably 
have  been  Attorney-General. 

Our  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
minds us  that  he  also  is  the  possessor  of  a 
strong  poetic  element.  Our  own  knowl- 
edge 01  his  literary  achievement  is  con- 
fined to  his  criticisms  on  Homer  and  his 
translations,  but  these  suffice  to  show 
that  the  impulse  is  strong  in  him.  His 
rendering  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
has  already  received  ample  notice  at  our 
hands;  but  his  most  successful  transla- 
tion is  of  Manzoni's  fine  ode  on  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  He  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  Italian  poet,  and  transferred  it  to 
English   with  marvellous  felicity.      A 


single  stansa  of  this  ode  will  show  its 

beauty: 

'*  How  often,  as  the  listless  day 

In  silence  died  away. 

He  stood  with  lightning  eye  deprest, 

And  arms  across  his  breast, 
And  bygone  years,  in  rushing  train. 
Smote  on  his  soul  amain : 

The  breezy  tents  he  seemed  to  see, 
And  the  battering  cannon*s  course, 

And  the  flashing  of  the  in&ntiy, 
And  the  torrent  of  the  horse, 

And,  obeyed  as  soon  as  heard, 

Th*'ec8tatic  word." 

Wo  suspect  Mr.  Gladstone  of  consid- 
erable capacity  for  vera  de  soeieti  ;  but 
as  we  have  not  as  yet  caught  him  in  a 
playful  moment,  can  only  suspect.  The 
most  serious  and  severe  statesmen  have 
at  intervals  shown  a  poetic  tendency. 
William  Pitt  wrote  the  last  (and  most 
humorous)  stanza  of  that  famous  song  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin^  about 

"theU- 
niversity  of  G^tingen." 

Macaulay  was  never  so  felicitous  as  in 
some  charming  verses  to  a  bride.  There 
is  of  course  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
airy  rhyme  of  Canning  and  Palmerston : 
it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  of 
their  facile  temperament.  When  Can- 
ning, angry  at  an  absurd  comparison  of 
a  great  statesman  with  a  common-place 
politician,  exclaimed — 

**PittistoAddington 
As  London  to  Fiddington : " 

when  Palmerston  parodied  Moore  in  the 
exclamation — 

"  There*8  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  liib 
As  Quarter  Day  I" 

there  was  nothing  tmexpected  about  it 
But  the  vein  of  poetio  humor  runs 
through  the  very  hardest  mental  marble, 
and  a  collection  of  vera  de  aociSU  by 
eminent  living  statesmen  would  probaUy 
amaze  the  public  by  its  variety  and 
vigor.  Could  not  the  Ministry  and  Op- 
position for  once  combine  to  give  tne 
world  such  a  volume?  It  might  be 
styled  *' Rhymes  of  the  Reoess,**  and 
the  Earl  of  Der^  would  make  a  capital 
editor  for  it.  We  should  be  eqiecially 
anxious  to  see  Earl  Russell's  oontribn- 
tions. 
Of  recent  verse  belonging  to  the  lohool 
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of  Piraed  we  have  notioed  a  few  fair  spe- 
oimeDB  in  a  carioas  periodical  called  the 
OioL  This  journal  came  into  existence 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  astonish- 
ed Londoners  by  jestingly  announcing 
things  which  actually  occurred,  and  by  a 
very  serious  style  of  jocosity.  Its  con- 
tributors combined  a  good  deal  of  recon- 
cUte,  political,  and  fashionable  informa- 
tion, with  a  pleasant  vein  of  the  poetry  of 
society.  These  verses,  on  the  marriage 
of  Lady  Palmerston's  granddaughter, 
are  quite  in  the  best  style  of  the  school 
ofPraed: 

"  Oh  had  I  but  the  perfect  skill 

Of  that  delicious  Roman  metrist 
Whose  music  makes  immortal  still 

The  sparrow  upon  Lesbia's  sweet  wrist — 
Had  I  melodious  Spenser's  power, 

Or  subtile  Shelley's,  then  right  gayly, 
Fair  Maiden,  in  this  joyous  hour, 

I'd  sing  thy  Carmen  Nuptiale, 

"A  song  divine  for  one  so  sweet. 

Of  mrest  mother  fairer  daughter, 
As  Aphrodite's  self  complete, 

When  rising  from  the  bright  blue  water. 
In  those  old  days  of  mirth  and  myth, 

When  goddesses  with  mortal  maidens 
Mingling  unknown,  serenely  blithe, 

Stog  softly  to  the  cithern's  cadence. 

"And  she,  thy  mother's  iftother,  who 
•  Finds  in  thy  joyous  face  renewsd 
Of  those  old  days  which  swiftly  flew 

O'er  the  glad  earth,  ere  time  grew  cruel — 
She,  wise  and  kind,  a  queen  of  life. 

Who  the  fair  world  of  London  leadeth. 
Sees  thee  a  happy  loving  wife. 

And  softly  whispers,    *  Good-by,  Edith.' 

"  Sweet  lady,  be  thy  honeymoon — 

Its  silver  brightoess  always  crescent  : 
Sweet  in  thy  ear  be  Love's  gay  tune — 

Music  immortal  and  incessant. 
Filled  be  thy  life  with  that  serene 

Delight  which  from  true  love  proceedeth, 
Till  the  far  future  crowns  thee  queen 

Of  all  thy  sisters,  lovely  Edith." 

This  is  as  pretty  a  bit  of  poetic  compli- 
ment as  could  easily  be  found.  We  may 
supplement  it  from  the  same  source  with 
a  bit  of  poetic  "  chaff "  addressed  to 
those  young  ladies  of  the  day  who  pro- 
fess scholarship.  It  is  written  ''  ad 
CJOom,  M.Ar 

"  Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue. 

And  your  hose ; 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow. 
And  the  various  things  you  know 

Goodness  knows. 


"  And  the  rose-flush  on  your  cheek, 
And  your  algebra  and  Greek, 

Perfect  are  ; 
And  that  loving,  lustrous  eye 
Recognizes  in  tne  sky 

Every  star. 

"  You  have  pouting,  piquant  lips, 
You  can  doubtless  an  eclipse 

Calculate  ; 
But  for  your  coerulean  hue, 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 

"  If  by  an  arrangement  dual 
I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day 
I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 
Magistra,^^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  ex- 
quisite touches  of  poetic  epigram  than 
the  "  points  "  with  which  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  this  trifle  terminate.  The 
fair  Chloe  is  identified  with  "  goodness  " 
by  the  first,  while  the  second  suggests  a 
delightful  double  recognition  of  the  stars 
by  her  charming  eyes.  It  is  the  very 
effervescence,  the  champagne  foam  of 
verse.  Shall  we  ask,  with  the  mathe- 
matician who  had  just  been  reading 
Paradise  Lost — "  What  does  it  prove  ?" 
Doubtless  it  is  quite  worth  while.  And 
the  reply  is,  that  when  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  serious  busiUess  of  life  make 
leisure  for  poetic  fantasy,  they  will  do 
their  weightier  work  with  ease.  Few 
men  of  aSairs  work  harder  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  found  it  a  relief  amid 
financial  toil  to  translate  Homer.  It  is 
the  thorough-bred  temper.  When  the 
hunter  that  goes  well  across  country 
three  days  a  week  throws  up  his  heels  in 
his  paddock  during  intervals  of  rest,  you 
may  be  sure  there  is  good  blood  in  him. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  occasional  verses 
of  a^  politician  are  generally  humorous, 
and  humor  is  a  great  preservative  agamst 
absurdity,  and  prevents  the  weary  monot- 
ony of  hard  work  from  becoming  intol- 
erable. The  living  humor  which  char- 
acterized Lord  Palmerston  mitigated 
his  fatigue  and  saved  him  from  maintain- 
ing any  attitude  that  could  be  ridiculed. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Disraeli  that, 
although  a  master  of  witty  dialogue  and 
of  epigrammatic  invective,  he  has  no 
sense  of  humor.  This,  apart  from  all 
other  disqualifications,  would  render  it 
difficult  for  him  to  occupy  the  position 
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to  which  he  aspires.  A  hamoroas  faculty 
would  have  prevented  him  from  writing 
"  Alroy  "  and  "  Contarini  Fleming  " — 
from  talking  in  an  oracular  way  of  "  the 
Asian  mystery"  and  the  "Caucasian 
race  "  —  from  transforming  Rothschild 
into  Sidonia  —  from  fraternizing  with 
"  young  England,"  and  writing  a  brill- 
iant novel  as  the  manifesto  of  the  party 
of  maypoles  and  white  waistcoats.  He 
has  placed  himself,  with  unlucky  fre- 
quency, in  a  situation  to  be  lauglied  at. 
This  is  fatal  to  an  English  politician.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  Praed  had  lived, 
his  humor  would  have  been  of  infinite 
service  to  him.  He  sees  the  Speaker 
asleep  amid  a  debate  in  the  first  reformed 
PacHament,  and  writes  in  this  style — 

**  Sleep/ Mr.  Speaker.    Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
Hume  will,  no  doubt,  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen 

pence  ; 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  I" 

Of  course  ho  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Reform  bill,  but  there  is  no  touch  of 
bitterness  in  this  "  chaff."  Here,  again, 
is  humor  of  value.  It  mitigates  the 
fierceness  of  political  conflict.  It  gives 
the  defeated  combatant  a  mild  revenge. 
It  withholds  from  him  the  temptation  to 
say  some  of  those  stinging,  lacerating 
things  which  are  never  forgotten.  If  he 
can  laugh  good-temperedly,  all  is  well. 
In  a  country  where  progress  is  always 
the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts,  this  is 
inestimably  important. 

There  are  some  lines  in  which  Mr. 
Locker  and  other  imitators  of  Praed 
have  not  ventured  to  follow  him.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  remarked,  he  had 
no  high  and  spontaneous  lyrical  faculty, 
he  could  write  a  particularly  pretty  song. 
A  good  many  people  have  heard  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  musical  stanza  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  its  author : 

**I  was  merry — T  was  merry 

When  my  little  lovers  came, 
With  a  lily,  or  a  cherry. 

Or  a  new  invented  game  ; 
Now  Fve  you,  love — now  I've  you,  love, 

To  kneel  before  me  there ; 
But  you  know  you* re  not  so  true,  love, 

As  childhood's  lovers  were.'* 

All  Praed's  songs  read  as  if  they  were 
written  to  the  music,  which  is  of  course 


an  entirely  rninons  process.  They, 
therefore,  seldom  rise  above  a  certain 
elegant  tenderness  and  easy  grace; 
there  is  no  passion  in  them.  Bat  we 
have  already  seen  that  his  poetry  was  of 
the  surface  —  the  play  of  a  lively  and 
joyous  fancy  —  the  phosphorescence  of 
an  Italian  summer  sea. 

The  charade  was  another  minor  mode 
of  composition  in  which  he  attained  rare 
excellence,  and  has  had  no  followers. 
He  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  mak- 
ing his  puzzle  also  a  poem.  The  follow- 
ing, which  involves  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  time,  reads 
like  anything  but  a  mere  riddle : 

"  Come  from  my  First,  ay,  come  ; 
The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thun- 
dering drum 
Are  calling  thee  to  die ; 
Fight,  as  thy  flither  fought ; 

Fall,  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy    task    is  taught,   thy    shroud    is 
wrought — 
So,  forward !  and  farewell  I 

"  Toll  je  my  Second,  toll ; 

Fhng  hi^h  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  seal 

Beneath  the  silent  night ; 
The  helm  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tair  be 
shed : 
Now  take  him  to  his  rest  I 

"  Call  ye  my  Whole,  go,  call— 

The  Lord  of  lute  and  lay, 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day : 
Ay,  call  him  by  his  name  ; 

No  fitter  hand  mav  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave." 

The  author  of  "  Hohenlinden  "  himself 
could  hardly  have  written  more  resonant 
stanzas.  But  the  most  epigrammatic 
and  elegant  of  Praed's  charades  is  one 
that  we  had  not  seen  till  published  in 
the  English  edition  of  his  poems : 

^'  He  who  can  make  my  first  to  roll, 
AVhen  not  a  breath  is  blowing, 
I       May  very  slightly  turn  my  Wh<He 
To  set  a  mountain  going. 

"•  lie  who  can  curb  my  Second's  will 
When  she's  inclined  for  loving, 
May  turn  my  Whole  more  slightly  still 
To  cure  the  moon  of  moving  1" 

This  polished  enigmatic  gem  may  be  left 
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to  any- lady  of  the  race  of  GSdipus  -who 
deigns  to  read  our  criticism.  It  shows 
that  even  so  trivial  a  thing  as  a  charade 
m^y  be  a  work  of  art. 

After  all,  the  vein  of  Praed  and  of  his 
closest  followers  is  rather  the  voice  of 
brilliant  boyhood  than  of  poetry  in  its 
prime.  Its  foantain  was  Eton  :  the 
epoch  of  its  rise  was  one  of  singular 
brilliance  in  politics  and  literature. 
Two  mighty  meteors,  Byron  and  Can- 
ning, shone  in  the  sky,  charming  and 
hannting  the  excitable  imaginations  of 
youth,  less  easily  stimulated  by  the 
oalmer  radiance  of  the  steadfast  stars  of 
thought.  Canning  and  Frere  at  an  ear- 
lier, Gladstone  and  Arthur  Hallam  at  a 
later  date,  felt  a  similar  literary  impulse, 
but  were  far  less  successful  than  the 
youthful  group  of  whom  Praed,  Moul- 
trie, Nelson  Coleridge,  Sydney  Walker, 
were  the  prominent  figures.  Marvellous 
boys  all  of  them.  Walker  once  turned 
a  page  of  the  Court  Guide  into  Greek 
verse,  to  the  amazement  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  Coleridge 
told  the  Royul  Commissioners  that  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of  Ho- 
mer, Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  that  "  he 
could  be  called  up  in  school,  having  an 
English  Shakespeare  in  his  hand  [instead 
of  the  proper  book],  and  take  up  a4esson 
anywhere  that  it  might  be  going  on  ;  he 
could  construe  a  passage  expression 
by  expression,  parse  it  word  by  word, 
answer  any  question  that  was  asked  him, 
and  afterwards  sit  down  to  his  Shake- 
speare." When  Moultrie's  poem  "  Go- 
diva,"  published  in  No.  II.  of  the  "  Eto- 
nian," was  read  to  Gifford,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  JReview,  he  re- 
marked— "  If  that  young  Moultrie  writes 
prose  as  well  as  he  writes  poetry,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him."  Moul- 
trie was  the  "  Gerard  Montgomery  "  of 
the  Monian,  and  had  previously  con- 
tributed to  two  less  known  Magazines  ; 
and  while  his  serious  verse  drew  from 
Dr.  Hawtrey  the  remark  that  it  "  pos- 
sessed the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  with- 
out his  puerility,"  he  wrote  the  octave 
rhyme  of  "  Whistlecraft "  and  "  Beppo" 
with  no  less  ease  than  Frere  and  Byron 
themselves.  Here  is  a  capital  stanza 
from  a  schoolboy's  pen : 

"  I  own,  to  me  it  seems  extremely  funny 
How  clever  people  who  delight  in  learn- 
ing 


Can  waste  their  time,  their  patience,  and 
their  money, 
The  leaves  of  those  dull  commentators 
turning. 
Oh,  when  I  read  the  pages  bright  and  sunny 
Of  the  old  Greeks,  it  sets  my  heart  a- 
buming ! 
I  much  prefer  Euripides  to  Monck, 
Homer  to  Bentley,  Sophocles  to  Brunck." 

The  stanzas  on  waltzing  in  "  Godiva  " 
are  extremely  humorous  and  easy,  while 
there  is  much  power  in  the  following 
description  of  the  grim  Earl's  wife,  dis- 
arrayed in  her  inmost  bower : 

**  And  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay 
bare. 
The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  un- 
bound, 
And  let  the  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 
Flow  down  in  wavy  lightness  to  the 
ground. 
Till  half  they  veiled  her  limbs  and  bosom, 
fair, 
In  dark  and  shadowy  beauty  floating 
round, 
As  clouds,  in  the  still  firmament  of  June, 
Shade  the  pale  splendors  of  the  midnight 


**  But^hcn  her  spirit  fell  when  thus  alone 
She  stood  in  the  deep  silence  of  her 
bower. 
And  felt   that  there  she  was  beheld  by 
none 
Save  one    unknown,  supreme,    eternal 
Power. 
She  dared  not  raise  her  meek  eyes,  trem- 
bling one, 
Again  from  earth ;  she  could  have  wished 
that  hour 
Rather  in  view  of  thousands  to  have  stood, 
That  in  that  still  and  awful  solitude." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  "  distilled "  the  im- 
agery of  the  first  stanza,  reproducing  it 
in  the  "  rippled  ringlets  "  and  "  summer 
moon  "  of  his  poem  on  the  same  theme  ; 
but  he  has  wisely  refrained  from  bor- 
rowing the  fine  thought  of  Godiva's  awe- 
stricken  hesitation  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber. 

There  are  few  things  more  melancholy 
than  to  look  back  across  almost  half  a 
century  to  such  a  brilliant  youthful  group 
as  this  of  which  Praed  was  the  centre, 
and  to  see  how  slight  was  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  its  ablest  and  most  vigorous 
members — how  transient  a  ripple  was 
left  on  the  mighty  river  of  time.  Of  a 
truth : 
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'*Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the 
being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence." 

The  early  death  of  men  like  Walter  and 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  brief  career  and 
lapsed  renown  of  Praed,  bring  to  the 
mind  the  mournful  lines : 

"  Vita  quid  est  hominis  ?    Viridis  floresculus 
horti, 
Sole  oriente  oriens,  sole  cadente  cadens." 

And,  as  an  Eton  contemporary  remarks 
of  Mr.  Moultrie:  "Graver  years,  and 
alas !  sadder  times,  have  quenched  that 
brilliant  humor  and  that  trenchant  gibe, 
though  still  survives  the  old  sweet  mu- 
sic." It  has  always  indeed  been  our  be- 
lief that  the  Gerard  Montgomery  of  1 820 
might  have  take  a  loftier  place  among 
the  poets  of  England  if  "  his  own  soul 
had  to  itself  decreed  "  the  achievement. 


Fra9er*8  If^ulne. 
GROTE'S      PLATO. 

[The  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Grote's 
PlatOy  by  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  are  the  last 
the  world  will.have  from  his  pen.  For  ieveral 
years  during  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  his 
thoughts  had  been  devoted  to  Plato ;  and  the 
present  review  was  prepared  for  the  press 
immediately  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
lamentable  accident  to  which  his  death  is  due. 

Few  men  of  his  generation  have  been,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  life,  so  constantly  and 
prominently  before  the  public;  and  fewer 
still  have  had  a  more  steady  allowance  of 
fame  and  success  in  so  many  different  walks 
of  literature.  Nor  has  fame  gone  at  all  be- 
yond the  truth  as  to  the  varied  nature  and 
depth  of  his  acquirements.  To  have  occupied 
the  two  professorial  chairs  which  he  held  in 
succession  at  Cambridge — those  of  Mineralogy 
and  Casuistry — requires  a  very  wide  range  of 
intellectual  power ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
branch  of  literature  or  science,  to  which  he 
gave  attention,  which  he  did  not  thoroughly 
master. 

His  early  years  were  ^ven  chiefly  to 
mathematical  science ;  and  though  in  some 
branches  he  has  been  surpassed  by  indi- 
viduals, no  one  has  attained  such  eminence  as 
his  in  alL  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  study,  his  influence  on  the  tone  of 
thought  and  education  of  Cambridge  has 
been  paramount  As  long  ago  as  1825,  a 
writer  on  matters  at  Cambridge  speaks  of  his 
"  bold,  vigorous,  and  excursive  mind,'*  and  of 
his  having  written  "  the  very  best  elementary 
treatises  in  science  that  Cambridge  ever  pro- 


duced ;"  and  till  very  lately  he  has  continaed 
to  supply  many  of  tne  sdentific  jonmab  and 
Transactions  of  the  Scientific  Societies  with 
essays  on  various  points  of  the  most  abstrose 
subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and  pure 
mathematics. 

To  metaphysics,  and  mental  philosophy 
generally,  very  many  of  his  best  years  were 
given ;  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  his  scientific  knowledge  is 
well  shown  by  his  two  works  on  the  induc- 
tive sciences — ^those  by  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  remembered  in  after  times.  For 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  his  literary  energy 
was  enormous ;  within  a  very  few  years,  b^ 
sides  the  History  and  Philoiaphy  qf  the  In- 
ductive Scieneea^  ho  produced  the  Bridife- 
water  Treatise  on  Astronomy;  Ifotee  en 
German  Churches;  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity  ;  Specimens  ef  ingliah  Eex- 
ameters^  including  a  translation  cf  Goethe^s 
Hermann  and  Dorothea;  a  translation  of 
Auerbach*s  tale,  The  Prqfessor ;  beudes 
many  smaller  works,  and  a  great  variety  of 
scientific  memoirs  and  pamphlets  on  the  af- 
fairs of  his  University.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  later  years  was  given  to 
the  subject  of  international  law,  a  professor- 
ship of  which  he  has  founded  by  will  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Gro- 
tius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  with  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  text  The  Essay  on  the 
Plurality  of  the  Worlds^  which  appeared  a 
few  years  since,  and  revived  an  almost  for- 
gotten controversy,  though  published  without 
his  naqie,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  his  works ;  and,  mdependently  of  the  inter- 
est with  which  he  has  invested  the  subject, 
the  pure  and  beautiful  English  in  which  it  is 
written  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rugged  style  of  several  of  his  earlier  works. 
Allusion  has  alreildy  been  made  to  his  trans- 
lation of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Dia- 
logues of  Pkto,  which  have  appeared  from 
tune  to  time  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  at  Cambridge,  and  abore 
all  in  that  college  which  was  his  pride^  and 
over  which  he  presided  for  so  long,  that  his 
memory  will  be  chiefly  venerated.  The  mu- 
nificence with  which,  both  during  his  lifttime 
and  by  his  will,  he  has  repaid  what  he  owed 
to  Trinity  College  for  his  education  and  posi- 
tion, will  for  ever  hand  down  his  name  among 
its  chief  benefactors.  No  one  probably  has 
ever  effected  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  studies  in  which  he  interested  himadi|  or 
has  lefl  the  impress  of  his  mind  more  perma- 
nently on  the  place.  He  was  so  deddedly 
the  first  among  all  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
moved,  that  to  him  all  unhesitatinffly  and 
willingly  gave  way.  But  his  libersutj  md 
largeness  of  heart  always  made  him  respect 
an  opponent,  and  kept  him  free  from  ever 
being  influenced  by  the  sphit  of  College  or 
University  diquism.     A  noble  trait  in  his 
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character  was  his  almost  immediate  forget- 
fulness  of  anything  that  had  been  written  or 
said  against  him.  Another  was,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  would  throw  himself  into  a 
new  system,  however  distasteful  at  first,  or 
however  much  he  might  have  opposed  it, 
whenr  he  found  that  the  change  was  inevi- 


tions  to  Mr.  Grote  for  having  bo  boldly 
and  ingeniously  dashed  aside  this  estab- 
lished error,  and  approached  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  writings  free  from  its 
misleading  and  confusing  influence. 
With  this  view  of  Mr.  Grote's  insight 


table.  The  roughness  of  manner  which,  in  i  i°to  the  Platonic  literature,  we  naturally 
spite  of  his  kindliness  of  heart,  to  some  ex-  ■  welcomed  with  great  avidity  his  present 
tent  characterized  his  earlier  years,  had  been  |  to  us  of  a  translation  and  exposition  of 
softened  as  he  grew  older,  so  as  scarcely  to    the  Dialogues^  so  far  as  is  requisite  to 


exist  in  the  later  portion  of  his  life ;  and  he 
now  passes  away  full  of  years  and  honors, 
with  the  love  and  respect  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  and  leaving  the  feeling  behind  that 
there  is  no  one  to  supply  his  place,  or  fill  the 


give  their  import  and  determine  their 
result.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  rate  very 
highly  the  value  of  what  we  have  thus 
received.    Besides  a  careful  and  spirited 


blank  which   his   loss   has   created.  —  Ed.    translation  of  the  leading  passaces,  con- 
'^         '    "  "  f  nected  by  a  commentary  which  gives 

us  the  bearing  and  eflfect  of  what  is 
omitted  in  the  translation,  we  have 
throughout  an  activity  of  thought  and  a 
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Mr.  Gro'ee's  History  of  Chreece  is 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  striking 


and  most  valuable   works  which    our    sobriety  of  judgment    exercised   upon 
.?       !___         J       J      T.    .«.  __  ._  '  these  writings  which  give  a  meaning  to 

every  page,  and  we  have  moreover  a  ful- 
ness of  illustration  from  all  other  writ- 
ings which  in  any  wav  bear  upon  the 
subjects  introduced,  which  make  us  ad- 
mire Mr.  Grote's  industry  in  reading, 
and  acuteness  in  extracting  the  full 
meaning  from  all  that  he  reads.  The 
most  practiced  reader  of  Plato  must  de- 
rive a  great  treasure  of  new  thoughts 
and  new  lights  from  this  new  work  of 
Mr.  Grote. 

This  being  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Grote's  PlatOy  we  shall  without 
hesitation  ofiTer  our  judgment  of  any 
points  in  which  it  seems  to  us  defective 
or  erroneous.  The  respect  and  gratitude 
which  we  feel  to  him  for  all  that  we  have 
learned  from  him  would  be  ill  shown  by 
acquiescing  in  any  perverted  views  of  the 
import  of  the  Platonic  writings  which 
bis  authority  may  serve  to  put  into  or 
keep  in  circulation. 

One  such  impression,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  we  wilf 
endeavor  to  explain.  We  have  just 
praised  Mr.  Grote  for  having  rejected 
an  established  system  of  villifying  and 
misrepresenting  Plato's  opponents,  the 
Sophists,  and  ascribing  to  them,  in 
everything  that  they  say,  sophistry  in 
its  modern  English  meaning.  Now,  we 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Grote  has  not 
thoroughly  purged  himself  of  an  estab- 
lished system  of  seeing  everywhere  a 
profound  meaningand  a  solid  philosophy 
m  the  Platonic  iXalogueSj,  or  at  least 
steps  towards  such  a  philosophy.  In 
48 


generation  has  produced.  It  oflTers  to 
the  reader  startling  novelties  of  view 
and  opinion,  supported  by  reasons  oi 
plain  solid  good  sense :  and  this  in  a  sub- 
ject well-nigh  the  most  familiar  and 
well-worn  in  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
ture. This  is  true  of  almost  every  part 
of  the  history ;  but  of  no  part  more  sig- 
nally true  than  of  that  which  refers  to 
the  so-called  "Sophists,"  of  whom 
Plato's  Dialogues  and  the  modern  ac- 
counts of  the  Athens  of  his  time  are 
full.  Mr.  Grote  has  done  us  the  service 
of  pointing  out  with  great  clearness  and 
force  the  extraordinary  amount  of  con- 
•  fusion  of  thought  and  prejudice  of  judg- 
ment which  has  prevailed  among  modern 
writers  with  regard  to  this  supposed 
class  of  teachers  and  writers.  He  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  fact  no  class  at  all, 
but  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  the 
most  diverse  tenets  and  modes  of  expo- 
sition :  all,  or  almost  all  of  them,  per- 
sons who  inculcated  morality  and  virtue 
— some  of  them  the  authors  of  specula- 
tions hardly  inferior  in  elevation  of  tone 
and  ingenuity  of  exposition  to  Plato 
himself;  yet  jumbled  together  by  the 
Platonic  commentators  in  one  common 
enumeration  of  false  reasoning,  vicious 
teaching,  and  selfish  objects.  That  a 
large  body  of  the  admirers  of  Plato  have 
imitated  these  charges,  one  from  another, 
till  they  have  become  an  established 
system,  taken  for  granted  in  expounding 
Plato,  is  a  truly  remarkable  fact  in  liter- 
ature; and  philosophy  and  justice,  no 
less  than  literature,  have  great  obliga- 
Vww  SMm— Vol  in.,  No.  6. 
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order  that  we  may  not  lose  ourselves  and 
mislead  the  reader  by  generalities,  we 
will  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  the 
Dialogues^  the  "  Lysis,"  ana  point  out  in 
what  manner  we  consider  that  this  long- 
established  delusion  of  the  Platonic  com- 
mentators shows  itself  in  some  degree  in 
Mr.  Grote. 

We  gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Grote 
the  account  of  the  occasion  and  opening 
of  the  Dialogue  called  "  Lysis,"  or  by  an 
aliter  title,  as  is  common  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogues^  "  Of  Friendship." 

Socrates  relates  that  as  ho  was  walk- 
ing outside  the  city  wall  he  was  invited 
by  Hippothales,  a  young  man  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, into  a  crowded  Pala?stra, 
where  not  only  bodily  exercises  were 
habitually  practiced,  but  debate  was 
carried  on  and  intellectual  instruction 
given  by  a  Sophist  named  Mikkos,  com- 
panion and  admirer  of  Socrates.  Hip- 
pothales is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Lysis, 
a  beautiful  Athenian  boy,  who  is  also  in 
the  Palaestra.  Hippothales  is  ridiculed 
by  Ktesippus,  another  youth,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  admi- 
ration of  Lysis.  He  says  to  Socrates  : 
"  Is  it  not  ridiculous  that,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  this  boy,  he  can  find 
nothing  to  say  which  any  boy  in  the 
streets  could  not  say :  about  Democrates 
his  father,  and  Lysis  his  grandfather,  and 
ancestors  further  up  still:  and  about 
their  wealth,  and  their  studs,  and  their 
victories  in  games,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemcan,  won  by  chariots  and  by 
racers  ?  This  is  what  he  speaks  of  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  of  matters  older 
still.  The  other  day  he  was  telling  us 
that  they  had  an  ancient  connection  with 
Hercules,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  their 
ancestors  received  Hercules  as  a  guest, 
he  himself  being  descended  from  Zeus 
and  from  the  patron  goddess  of  his  dis- 
trict :  stories  which  tlie  old  women  sing 
in  ballads,  and  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
stuff.  This  is  what  ho  utters,  and  we 
have  to  liear." 

Socrates  on  this  says  in  a  friendly  way 
to  Hippothales  that  this  is  not  a  way  to 
talk  to  a  boy.  "Can  you,"  says  the 
enamoured  youth,  "  tell  me  any  better 
way?  Pray  do,  if  you  can.  What 
must  one  do  to  make  such  a  boy  regard 
one  as  a  friend  ?"  Socrates  agrees  to  do 
so  if  an  opportunity  bo  afforded  him  of 
conversing  with  Lysis.     "  Accordingly, 


after  some  well  -  imagined  incidents," 
says  Mr.  Grote,  '*  interesting  as  marks 
of  Greek  manners — Socrates  and  Ktesip- 
pus, with  others,  seat  themselves  in  the 
Palsestra  amidst  a  crowd  of  listeners. 
Lysis,  too  modest  at  first  to  approach,  is 
emboldened  to  sit  down  by  seeing  Men- 
exenus  seated  by  the  side  of  Socrates : 
while  Hippothales,  not  daring  to  put 
himself  where  Lysis  can  see  him,  listens, 
but  conceals  himself  behind  some  of  the 
crowd."  Socrates  then  begins  to  talk 
with  Lysis : 

"  Sohr.  Well  —  Lysis  —  your  father  and 
mother  love  you  extremely, 

"  Lysis.  Assuredly  they  do. 

"  SoJcr.  They  would  wish  you,  thereforei  to 
be  ns  happy  as  possible. 

^^  Lysis,  Undoubtedly. 

**  SoJcr.  Do  you  think  any  man  happy,  who 
is  a  slave,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing that  ho  desires  ? 

*^  Lysis.  I  do  not  think  him  happy  at  all 

"aShoXt.  Since,  therefore,  your  &tiicr  and 
mother  arc  so  anxious  that  you  should  be 
happy,  they  of  course  allow  you  to  do  the 
things  which  you  desire,  and  never  reprove 
nor  forbid  you. 

"  Lysis.  Not  at  all,  by  Zeus,  Sokrates :  there 
arc  a  great  many  things  that  they  forbid  me. 

"  Sohr.  IIow  say  you !  they  wish  you  to  be 
happy — and  they  hinder  you  from  doing 
wliat  you  wish !  Tell  me,  for  example,  when 
one  of  your  father's  chariots  is  going  to  run  a 
race,  if  you  wished  to  mount  and  take  the 
reins,  would  they  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 

"  Lysis.  No — certainly :  they  would  not  al- 
low me.  • 

**  Sohr.  But  whom  do  they  allow,  then  ? 

"  Lysis.  My  father  employs  a  paid  char- 
ioteer. 

*'  ASohr.  What !  do  they  permit  a  lureling,  in 
preference  to  yoti^  to  do  what  he  wishes  with 
the  horses  ?  and  do  they  give  him  pay  besides 
for  doing  so  ? 

"  Lys^is.  AMiy — to  be  sure. 

^^  Sohr.  But  doubtless,  I  imagine,  tfaej 
trust  the  team  of  mules  to  your  direction ; 
and  if  you  chose  to  take  the  whip  and  flog, 
they  would  allow  you  ? 

''  fjysis.  Allow  me  ?  not  at  alL 

^^Sohr.  What!  is  no  one  allowed  to  flog 
them  ? 

"  Lysis,  Yes — certainly — ^the  mule-groom. 

"  Sohr.  Is  ho  a  slave  or  free  ? 

^^  Lysis.  A  slave. 

^'  Sohr.  Then,  it  seems,  they  esteem  a  dave 
higher  than  you  their  son;  trasting  their 
property  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  letting 
him  do  what  he  pleases,  while  Uiey  forbid 
you.  But  tell  me  farther :  do  they  allow  you 
to  direct  yourself— or  do  not  they  even  trust 
you  so  far  as  that  ? 
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*^  Lysis,  How  can  you  imagine  that  they 
trust  me  ? 

"  Sohr.   But  does  any  one  else  direct  you  ? 

"  Lysis,  Yes — ^this  tutor  here. 

'^Sokr,  Is  he  a  slave? 

^^ Lysis,  To  he  sure:  belonging  to  our 
family. 

"  Sohr.  That  is  shocking :  one  of  free  birth 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  slave  I  But 
what  is  that  he  does,  as  your  director  ? 

"  Lysis.  He  conducts  mo  to  my  teacher's 
house. 

"  Sohr.  What !  do  tJiey  govern  you  also, 
these  teachers  ? 

"  Lysis.  Undoubtedly  they  do. 

"  Sohr.  Then  your  father  certainly  is  bent 
on  putting  over  you  plenty  of  directors  and 
governors.  But  surely  when  you  come  home 
to  your  mother,  she  at  least,  anxious  that  you 
should  be  happy  as  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
lets  you  do  what  you  please  about  the  wool  or 
the  web,  when  she  is  weaving :  she  does  not 
forbid  you  to  Ineddle  with  the  bodkin  or  any 
of  the  other  instruments  of  her  work  ? 

**  Lysis.  Ridiculous  !  not  only  does  she  for- 
bid me,  but  I  should  be  beaten  if  I  did  med- 
dle. 

"  Sohr.  How  is  this,  by  Herakles  ?  -Have 
you  done  any  wrong  to  your  father  and 
mother  ? 

"  Lysis.  Never  at  all,  by  Zeus. 

"  Sohr.  From  what  provocation  is  it,  then, 
that  they  prevent  you  in  this  terrible  way 
from  being  happy  and  doing  what  you  wish  ? 
keeping  you  the  whole  day  in  servitude  to 
some  one,  and  never  your  own  master  ?  so 
that  you  derive  no  benefit,  either  from  the 
great,  wealth  of  the  family,  which  is  managed 
by  every  one  else  rather  than  by  you — or 
fifom  your  own  body,  noble  as  it  is.  Even 
that  is  consigned  to  the  watch  and  direction 
of  another:  while  you.  Lysis,  are  master  of 
nothing,  nor  can  do  one  thing  of  what  you 
desire.'^— (O.  P.,  i.,  503.) 

Lysis  then  says,  "  The  reason  is,  Soc- 
rates, that  I  am  not  yet  old  enough." 
Bat  Socrates  rejoins  that  this  cannot  be 
the  reason,  for  his  father  and  mother  al- 
low him  to  read  and  write,  and  play  the 
lyre  for  them.  "  Why  is  it,  then,"  he 
asks,  "  that  they  do  not  hinder  you  in 
this  case,  as  they  did  in  the  case  before 
mentioned?"  Lysis  says,  "I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  know  this  last,  but  did 
not  know  the  others."  Socrates  then 
says,  "  Well,  my  good  friend,  you  see 
it  is  not  your  increase  of  years  that 
your  father  waits  for ;  but  on  the  very 
day  that  he  becomes  convinced  that  you 
know  better  than  he,  he  will  intrust 
both  himself  and  his  property  to  your 
management.      Ay — and    your    neigh- 


bors, too,  will  judge  in  the  same  way 
as  your  father :  and  the  Athenians  too, 
and  the  great  king  himself,  will  allow 
you  to  do  what  you  like  if  they  suppose 
that  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing." 

Socrates  then  draws  the  moral  from 
this  conversation : 

"  And  so  you  see,  my  dear  Lysis,  that 
things  which  we  understand,  everybody 
will  allow  us  to  manage,  Greeks  or  Bar- 
barians, men  or  women;  and  if  you 
come  to  be  a  wise  man,  my  boy,  all  will 
be  friends  with  you,  all  will  care  for 
you.    For  you  will  be  useful  and  good." 

At  this,  Socrates  says : 

**  1  looked  towards  Hippothalcs,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  committing  a  blunder :  for 
it  occurred  to  me  to  say,  That  is  the  way, 
Hippothales,  to  address  a  youth  whom  you 
love :  you  ought  to  check  and  humble  him, 
not  to  puff  him  up  and  spoil  him,  as  you 
have  hitherto  done.  But  when  I  saw  him 
agitated  and  distressed  by  what  had  been 
said,  1  called  to  mind  that  though  standing 
close  by,  he  wished  not  to  be  seen  by  Lysis. 
Accordingly  I  restrained  myself^  and  "said 
nothing  of  the  kind."— (G.  P.,  L,  507.) 

So  far,  the  purpose  of  the  dialogue  is 
obvious  enough,  and  is  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed: namely,  that  the  way  to  win 
a  boy's  regard  and  respect  is  to  talk  to 
him  so  as  to  set  his  mind  to  work ;  and 
that  he  will  like  this  better  than  high- 
flown  phrases  and  literary  turns  of  ex- 
pression. The  colloquy  with  the  boy, 
by  which  this  is  illustrated,  is  much  after 
the  fashion  of  those  which  occur  even 
now  in  children's  books,  resembling 
them  not  only  in  its  general  manner,  and 
in  the  induction  from  examples  by  which 
the  moral  is  illustrated,  but  in  the  exag- 
geration with  which  the  moral  is  stated 
— that  if  we  are  wise,  everybody  will 
intrust  us  with  everything  —  and  in  the 
strokes  of  jocoseness  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  liveliness,  for  their  is  talk  about 
putting  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  great  king's 
sauces,  and  about  putting  powder  in  his 
son's  eyes  if  they  are  diseased,  and  in 
other  features. 

It  may  seem  that  this  is  too  narrow 
and  trifling  a  purpose  for  a  dialogue  of 
Plato ;  but  it  will  be  diflicult  for  any 
one  reading  it  in  Mr.  Grote's,  or  any 
other  ^o^d  translation,  to  interpret  it 
otherwise.  The  primary  importance  of 
knowledge  as  the  basis  and  eseenoe  of 
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all  virtue  was  a  leading  feature  in  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato,  in  his 
earlier  period  especially ;  and  while  a 
valuable  lesson  for  men  as  well  as  for 
boys,  was  not  considered  too  profound 
to  be  inculcated  by  puerile  conversation. 
But  after  this,  we  proceed  to  some- 
thing which,  though  still  made  in  a  con- 
versation with  boys,  is  supposed  by  the 
commentators  to  be  more  profound. 
When  the  colloquy  with  Lysis  is  brought 
to  a  close,  Socrates  engages  another  boy, 
Menexenus,  in  conversation.  He  says 
that  he  desires  of  all  things  to  have  a 
friend,  congratulates  Lysis  and  Menex- 
enus upon  being  friends  of  each  other, 
but  begs  that  they,  as  persons  who  must 
know,  will  tell  him  wnat  friendship  is. 
Hereupon  the  boy  Menexenus  is  entan- 
gled in  a  series  of  perplexities  about  the 
meaning  of  a  friend,  philoSj  in  which,  as 
we  have  said,  the  commentators  see, 
not  exactly  a  profound  philosophy,  but 
steps  towards  a  philosophy  of  friend- 
ship: 

"  When  one  person  loves  another,  which  is 
the  friend  of  the  other  ?  And  how  if  the  love 
bo  only  on  one  side?  "We  call  friends  or 
lovers  of  anything  philo  so-and-so.  Friends 
and  lovers  of  horses  are  philippic  lovers  of 
dogs  are  philocynes,  lovers  of  quails  arc 
philortyges,  lovers  of  wisdom  are  philosopki. 
But  is  this  so  if  the  dogs  and  horses  do  not 
love  them  in  return  ?  Men  are  not  properly 
philosophers,  unless  not  onlv  they  love  wis- 
dom, but  wisdom  loves  them." 

In  this  way  the  different  meanings 
and  usages  of  the  term  "friend"  are 
played  against  each  other.  But  it 
would  not  occur  to  a  common  reader, 
we  think,  that  any  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  friendship  by  this 
kind  of  catechism.  It  is,  however,  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  dialogue.  There 
are  propounded  various  conjectural  prop- 
ositions— that  like  loves  like,  that  like 
loves  unlike,  that  good  loves  good,  that 
the  indifferent  loves  the  good  from  the 
feeling  of  a  need.  Thus  we  desire  physic 
as  a  good,  on  account  of  the  need  of 
health.  But  this  refers  us  to  another 
step.  If  health  be  a  good,  it  must  be 
a  good  on  account  of  something;  and 
so  we  go  on  from  good  to  good,  till  at 
last  we  must  come  to  some  higher  good ; 
and  so  in  seeking  the  cause  of  friendship 
we  must  come  to  some  higher  aim  of 
friendship,  a  proton  philouy  on  account  1 


of  which  all  other  tendencieB  to  fnend- 
ship  exist. 

By  a  series  of  specnlatioDS  of  this 
kind,  Socrates  at  last  declares  himself 
quite  puzzled ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
the  dialogue  the  boys  are  carried  off  by 
their  attendant  slaves,  he  says : 

"  Now,  Lysis  and  Menexenua,  we  have  all 
made  ourselves  ridiculous,  I  an  old  man,  and 
you  too.  For  the  persons  who  have  heard 
us  will  say  that  we  think  we  are  friends— for 
I  join  myself  with  you — and  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  what  a  friend  is.** 

Now,  where  is  the  object  and  result 
of  such  a  dialogue  as  this  ?  If  we  were 
to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  schoolboy's 
practice  in  the  meaning  of  words,  we 
should  be  accused  of  dishonoring  Plato 
by  ascribing  to  him  anything  so  frivo- 
lous ;  yet  is  not  this  the  simple  way  of 
understanding  it  ?  A  boy'a  discipline  in 
the  use  of  words  was  a  very  fit  exercise 
for  the  boyhood  of  philosophy.  And  it 
had  an  especial  meanmg  in  Flato^s  hands. 
The  Greek  geometry  nad  just  been  es- 
tablished. He  was  one  of  the  principal 
cultivators  of  it.  That  geometry  began 
with  definitions,  and  proceeded,  reason- 
ing from  definitions,  to  the  most  won- 
dei*ful,  yet  unquestionable  results.  It 
was  a  natural  conjecture  at  that  time 
that  the  same  method,  that  of  reasoning 
from  definitions,  might  lead  to  valuable 
results,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics. We  know  that  it  was  Plato's 
dream,  and  the  object  of  his  aspirations. 
He  wished  to  have  a  definition  of  pMHa 
which  might  contain  the  essence  of  all 
truth  about  friendship. 

We  know  that  this  was  but  a  dream. 
We  know  that  moral  truth  never  has 
been  obtained  by  this  method.  We 
know  that  all  these  puzzles  about  the 
meaning  of  phUos  are  not  only  not  phi- 
losophy, but  are  no  steps  towards  phi- 
losophy. We  know  this,  because  those 
who  have  said  anything  true  and  yalua- 
ble  about  the  philosophy  of  friendship 
have  not  gone  on  in  this  line — ^have  not 
pursued  the  path  entered  upon  by  Soo* 
rates  in  his  conversation  with  Lyaia  and 
Menexenus.  Take  for  instance  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Socrates  himself  u  in  his 
conversations  reported  by  Xenonhoo. 
They  are  not  helped  at  all  b^  sncn  ob- 
jections and  solutions  of  objeotiona  at 
are  contained  in  the  Lyria^    They  find 
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something,  it  may  be  much  or  little, 
which  they  think  worth  saying :  but  it 
is  not  that  which  is  sought  for  in  the 
Ijysis.  With  regard  to  all  such  exposi- 
tions of  the  nature  and  value  of  friend- 
ship, it  does  not  even  deserve  to  be 
called,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  it,  a  Dialogite 
of  Search. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Grote 
follows  an  inappropriate  line  of  com- 
mentation when  he  treats  these  various 
contradictory  assertions,  which  puzzle 
the  two  boys  and  their  questioner,  as  if 
they  led  the  way  to  profound  philosophi- 
cal doctrines  which  may  be  expressed  in 
exact  and  even  technical  language :  for 
instance,  when  he  says  (i.,  523) : 

**  The  primum  amabile,  here  introduced  by 
Sokrates,  is  described  in  restricted  terms,  as 
valuable  merely  to  correct  evil,  and  as  having 
no  value  per  ae,  if  evil  were  assumed  not  to 
exist  In  consequence  chiefly  of  this  restric- 
tion, Sokrates  discards  it  as  unsatisfactory. 
Such  restriction,  however,  is  noway  essential 
to  the  doctrine :  which  approaches  to,  but  is 
not  coincident  with,  the  Ideal  Good  or  Idea 
of  Good,  described  in  other  dialogues  as  what 
every  one  yearns  after  and  aspires  to,  though 
without  ever  attaining  it  and  without  even 
knowing  what  it  is.  The  Platonic  Idea  was 
conceived  as  a  substantive,  intelligible.  Ens, 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  all  the  particulars 
bearing  the  same  name." 

And  80  on.  In  this  comment  Mr.  Grote 
appears  to  us  to  retain  far  too  much  of 
the  manner  of  the  commentators  who 
hold  that  Plato  had  at  every  moment, 
in  his  mind,  his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and 
all  the  technicalities  with  which  it  was 
at  any  time  invested :  and  we  are  really 
surprised  that,  afler  brushing  away  all 
the  cobweb  speculations  of  the  previous 
editors  of  Plato  about  the  Sophists  and 
their  doctrines,  he  should  have  woven  a 
like  web  of  needless  and  groundless  en- 
tanglement in  discussing  Plato  himself. 
We  venture  to  think  that  in  this  respect 
hia  usual  solid  good  sense  and  clear  in- 
sight have  somewhat  deserted  him. 

But  we  the  more  lament  Mr.  Grote's 
wanderings  into  these  mystical  regions, 
because  his  aberrations,  carrying  with 
them  his  great  authority,  may  counte- 
naDce  the  fancies  of  weaker  men  who 
have  wandered  much  further.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  we  see  signal  exam- 
ples of  such  wanderings,  in  no  less  a 
person  than  M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  his 


notes  on  bis  PkUo.  Of  the  dialogue 
now  before  us,  for  instance,  the  lA/siSj 
he  delivers  himself  in  the  following  fofly 
manner.    He  says : 

"  Here  his  task  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
truth,  by  removing  all  the  possible  false  solu- 
tions of  a  question ;  and,  by  the  destruction 
of  them,  to  push  irresistibly  the  adversaries 
of  truth  into  the  abyss  of  skepticism.  That 
is  his  aim — lYnean  his  apparent  aim:  for,  be- 
yond and  above  the  abyss  into  which  he  pre- 
cipitates and  drives  into  confusion  all  the 
false  dogmatism  of  his  time,  there  is  a  higher 
region  into  which  he  does  not  enter,  but  upon 
which  he  keeps  his  eves  fixed,  and  from 
which  he  borrows  both  the  secret  force  which 
ho  shows  in  his  combats  on  this  ground,  and 
the  unalterable  serenity  of  his  soul  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  which  surround  him,  and 
on  the  brink  of  universal  skepticism." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  vein ;  and 
it  is  indeed  an  eloquent  example  of  the 
usual  style  of  Platonic  commentators; 
but  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  it  in  any 
degree  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  from 
whom  we  had  hoped  better  things.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  apply  a  like  criticism 
to  other  dialogues  of  the  same  kind; 
most  of  those,  namely,  in  which  the  per- 
sons who  converse  with  Socrates  are 
boys ;  the  Laches^  Charmidea^  Theagea^ 
and  the  JUivals.  Of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Grote  has  dealt  with  some  of  these, 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing afterwards.  But  before  quitting  the 
I/^siSy  there  is  another  point  in  which 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Grote,  and  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
moment. 

Diogenes  Laertins  has  a  story  about 
this  dialogue  which  places  the  writing 
and  publication  of  it  in  the  lifetime  of 
Socrates.  He  relates  that,  when  Socrates 
heard  Plato  read  his  Lysia^  he  siud: 
''  Heavens !  what  a  number  of  things  has 
this  young  man  invented  about  me  I" 
This  exclamation  is  of  course  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  expressing,  not  a  serious 
indignation,  but  a  playful  affectation  of 
anger.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  implies 
that  the  dialogue  was  made  known  to 
Plato's  circle  during  Socrates's  lifetime. 
Now,  Mr.  Grote  has  convinced  himself 
that  none  of  Plato's  dialogues  were  com- 
posed before  the  death  of  Socrates ;  and 
therefore  rejects  this  story,  though  its 
authority  is  otherwise  unexceptionable. 
Now,  as  we  adhere  to  the  hitherto  re- 
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oeived  opinion  that  several  of  the  Pla- 
tonio  dialogues  were  circulated  during 
the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  examining  Mr.  Grote's 
reasons  for  his  belief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Socrates's  style 
of  conversation  attracted  great  notice 
during  his  lifetime ;  indeed  it  was  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  in  his  mode 
of  living,  and  that  which  drew  to  him 
his  admirers  and  disciples.  Among  the 
results  of  the  notice  which  he  thus  at- 
tracted, we  have  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon.  We  have  also,  as  the  learn- 
ed Boeckh  has  held,  another  piece  of 
contemporary  record.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  relates  that  one  Simon,  a  harness- 
maker  at  Athens,  had  his  shop  looking 
on  the  Agora,  and  that  Socrates  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  this  shop  and  talk- 
ing there.  There  it  was  probably  that 
he  met  Euthydemus,  and  held  with  him 
the  conversations  which  are  reported  by 
Xenophon.  Now  this  Simon  was,  we 
are  told,  a  person  of  an  independent 
mind ;  so  that  when  Pericleai  offered  to 
provide  for  him,  he  refused,  that  he 
might  keep  his  freedom  of  speech.  He, 
admiring  Socrates,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  notes  of  the  discourses  which 
Socrates  held  in  his  shop;  and  these 
notes  he  afterwards  published — the  first 
published  Socratic  dialogues.  These 
actual  reports  of  conversations  of  Soc- 
rates, it  would  seem  that  Plato  drama- 
tized into  his  Dialogues,  We  have,  it 
seems  probable,  an  example  of  this  Pla- 
tonic mode  of  exposition.  The  Dia- 
logue 071  Virtue^  one  of  the  four  which 
Boeckh  has  published  as  having  been 
originally  edited  by  Simon,*  seems  to  be 
a  record  of  the  Socratic  talk  out  of  which 
Plato  constructed  the  Dialogue  Meno. 
And  we  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  see  any  reason  why  both  these 
pieces,  the  Report  of  Simon  and  the 
Dialogue  of  Plato,  should  not  be  pub- 
lished during  the  lifetime  of  Socrates. 
The  Meno  professes  to  be  written  before 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  contains 
strong  evidence  that  this  is  true,  in  the 
manner  in  which  Anytus,  the  accuser  of 
Socrates,  and  the  main  cause  of  his  death, 
is  introduced.  He  is  represented  as  prej- 
udiced against  philosophy;  but  the  ac- 
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casation  of  corrnptine  the  yonth  of  the 
city  by  means  of  philoBophy,  which  he 
afterwards  brought  acainst  Socrates 
with  such  fatal  result,  ne  here  directs 
against  the  Sophists,  to  whom  Socrates 
is  opposed.  Anytus  here  blames  him 
on  another  account ;  namely,  because  he 
accuses  the  most  distinguished  Athen- 
ians of  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
sons — precisely  flae  topic  dwelt  upon  in 
Simon's  record  of  Soorates's  conversa- 
tion. And  still,  with  a  certain  goodwill 
to  Socrates,  he  says  to  him :  "I  advise 
vou  to  be  on  your  guard.  It  is  easy  to 
injure  a  man  at  Athens."  This  is  not 
likelv  to  have  been  published  after  the 
result  of  Anytus's  accusation  had  filled 
all  the  friends  of  Socrates  with  horror. 

But  in  very  many  places  the  allusions 
an^  characters  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues 
seem  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
having  been  published  after  b.c.  309,  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  In  the 
iMcheSj  the  Athenian  generals  Laches 
and  Nicias  are  introduced  discoursing 
with  Socrates  upon  the  nature,  or  rather, 
as  Plato's  usual  course  is,  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  courage.  Now  Nicias  lost  his 
life  at  the  calamitous  Sicilian  expedition, 
B.G.  413.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  introduced,  as  he  is  in  the 
Laches^  after  that  event.  In  the  TJieafSS^ 
the  expedition  led  b^  Thrasyllus  agamst 
Ephesus  and  Ionia  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is  implied  that  the  event  is  as  yet  un- 
certain. Thrasyllus  was  defeated  && 
406.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  expedition 
would  be  referred  to,  as  it  is,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  recent. 

IVIany  of  the  like  indications  of  time 
might  be  collected  from  the  Tiaionk 
Dialogues^  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
general  belief  of  critics  has  been  in 
tavor  of  the  Socratic  date  of  some  of  the 
dialogues.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
does  Mr.  Grote  urge  on  the  other  sidef 
Is  there  any  external  evidence,  or  inter 
nal  character,  on  which  he  founds  his 
opinion  that  some  of  the  JPlcUanic  Dia- 
logues were  published  before  the  death 
of  Socrates  ?  External  evidence  there  u 
none.  Mr.  Grote  alleges  none,  nor  does 
he  rest  his  judgment  upon  internal  char 
actcr  in  the  dialogues  themselves:  ex- 
cept that  he  thinks  that  the  Proiagoiras 
and  the  Phcedrus  too  good  to  have  been 
written  by  Plato  at  the  age  of  22  or  24. 
But  as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  in  phio- 
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iog  these  two  dialogues  after  Plato's  re- 
turn to  Athens,  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Soorates,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  contest  this  opmion.  But  we  cannot 
assent  to  Mr.  Grote's  reasons  why  none 
of  the  dialogues  were  written  at  the  ear- 
lier period  before  his  travels.  These  rea- 
sons are,  briefly,  that  to  publish  such 
dialogues  would  have  been  disrespectful 
to  Socrates,  and  that  the  state  of  Athens 
was  such  that  Plato  could  not  have  had 
time  to  write  them.  To  which  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  answer  briefljr, 
that  the  want  of  respect  to  Socrates  m 
publishbg  such  dialogues  during  his  life- 
time has  not  occurred  to  any  previous 
critic  of  the  dialogues ;  and  that  if  the 
Athenians  had  time  to  listen  to  Socrates 
talking,  Plato  might  have  time  to  dram- 
atise his  conversations.  And  hence  we 
believe  that  several  of  the  shorter  dia- 
logues— as  the  ZfOcheSy  Charmides^  Ly- 
Hsj  Mrst  Alcibictdesy  Bivals^  Theages^ 
and  Meno — were  probably  written  be- 
fore Socrates's  trial. 

We  would  even  venture  to  be  so  pre- 
cise as  to  say  that  we  have  one  dialogue 
which  was  written  and  published  during 
the  trial  of  Socrates.  This  is  the  Eu- 
thyphrOj  which  professes  to  be  written 
(and  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  doubt 
the  profession)  after  Anytus  had  brought 
his  accusation  of  impiety  against  Socra- 
tes, and  while  Socrates's  admirers  had  not 
yet  brought  themselves  to  believe  th^t  it 
could  be  proceeded  with  seriously.  The 
purport  of  the  dialogue  is,  that  a  charge 
of  impiety  against  Socrates  is  absurd, 
and  that  those  who  talk  about  it  do  not 
know  what  impiety  and  piety  mean. 
What  could  be  the  object  of  publishing 
such  a  dialogue,  when  the  reality  of  the 
danser  had  been  made  manifest  by  its 
fatal  termination?  A  little  earlier  such 
a  dialogue  might  produce  some  effect  on 
the  Athenian  mind. 

Several  of  the  dialogues  which  we  thus 
place  at  an  early  period  have  a  scheme 
in  some  degree  common,  which  we  may 
briefly  explain. 

The  question  being  proposed,  how  are 
we  to  teach  children  (and  men  too)  vir- 
tue, it  was  about  this  time  suggested  as 
a  conjectural  reply  that  something  might 
perhaps  be  done  by  substituting  the  plu- 
ral for  the  singular.  How  are  we  to  teach 
children  the  virtues  ? 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have  struck 


the  Athenians  of  that  time  as  a  hopeful 
one;  for  they  knew  there  were  some 
things  which  they  could  teach  in  separate 
portions — particular  divisions  of  learning 
and  knowledge.  They  knew  that  they 
could  teach  children  and  young  persons 
arithmetic,  that  they  could  teach  them 
geometry.  If  the  separate  virtues  were 
each  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  like 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  they  might  be 
taught  like  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
But  was  this  so  ? 

To  work  out  the  consequences  of  this 
suggestion,  they  took  the  names  of  the 
virtues  as  commonly  current — Courage, 
Temperance,  Justice,  Piety,  Holiness, 
and  the  like — and  tried  to  make  solid 
and  exact  definitions  of  them.  In  this 
way  we  have  the  Laches^  which  is  em- 
ployed in  trying  to  define  Courage ;  the 
Charmides^  which  does  the  same  for 
Temperance;  the  I/ysis^  as  we  have  seen, 
for  Friendship ;  and  the  Mepuhlic^  on  a 
very  large  scale,  for  Justice. 

Of  course  the  names  of  virtues  in 
Greek,  or  in  any  human  language,  are 
not  definite  and  stable  enough  to  erect 
upon  them  a  vast  fabric,  as  that  of  ge- 
ometry is  erected  upon  its  definitions. 
And  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  names  of 
virtues  in  one  language  correspond  so 
exactly  to  those  in  another  that  they  can 
be  translated,  retaining  all  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  and  applications  of  them. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  main  diflSculties  in 
translating  Plato. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  take  a  good 
case  of  this  diflficulty,  and  to  see  how  Mr. 
Grote  has  dealt  with  it.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  the  Charmides. 

CharmideSy  or  Of  Sophrosyne^  we 
must  at  first  entitle  this  dialogue ;  for  it 
is  not  at  first  clear  what  we  are  to  give 
as  the  English  of  Sophrosyne.  Mr.  Grote 
renders  it  Temperance;  but  cannot  go  on 
far  with  this  word  before  its  insufficiency 
for  the  course  of  the  argument  becomes 
glaringly  apparent.  The  boy  Charmides, 
who  has  a  good  character  as  being  90* 
phron^  is  asked  what  Sophrosyne  is: 
much  as  if  an  English  child,  who  had  been 
praised  for  being  goody  were  asked  what 
goodness  is ;  or  a  French  child,  who  had 
been  commended  as  sage^  were  required 
to  tell  what  sagesse  is.  He  replies  that 
it  is  an  ordinary  quickness  and  slowness 
in  doing  anything :  walking,  talking,  and 
the  like.    He  is  reminded  that,  in  many 
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things,  qnicknesB  is  better  than  slowness. 
He  then  suggests  that  it  is  perhaps  Mod- 
esty,  Socrates,  rather  unreasonably,  re- 
minds him  that  Homer  says  that  modesty 
is  a  very  bad  thing  in  a  beggar.  And 
then  Charmides  says  he  has  heard  some 
one  say  that  Sophrosyne  is  doing  one's 
own  work ;  and  now  Critias  interposes, 
and  says  that  Sophrosyne  is  Self -knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  meaning  very  far  re- 
moved from  Temperance  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  conceive  that  the  English  reader 
would  see  nothing  but  confusion  in  Mr. 
Grotc's  translation  of  such  a  passage  as 
this  : 

"  If  temperance  consists  in  knowing,  it  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  something. 

"  KriU  It  is  so :  it  is  knowledge  of  a  man*s 
self. 

"/Sioib".  What  good  does  this  knowledge 
procure  for  us  ?  as  medical  knowledge  pro- 
cures for  us  health  —  architectural  knowl- 
edge, buildings,  etc.  ? 

"  Krit,  It  has  no  positive  result  of  anal- 
ogous character:  but  neither  have  arithmetic 
nof  geometry. 

^^  Sohr,  True,  but  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  we  can  at  least  indicate  a  some- 
thing known,  distinct  from  the  knowledge. 
Number  and  proportion  are  distinct  from 
arithmetic,  the  science  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  them.  Now  what  is  that,  of  which 
temperance  is  the  knowledge— distinct  from 
temperance  itself? 

" -ffri^.  It  is  on  this  very  point  that  tem- 
perance differs  from  all  the  other  cognitions. 
Each  of  the  others  is  knowledge  of  something 
different  from  itself,  but  not  knowledge  of 
itself :  while  temperance  is  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  sciences  and  of  itself  also. 

**  8ohr.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  of  course  be 
a  knowledge  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  knowledge  ? 

''Krit,  Certainly."— (G.  P.,  i.,  485.) 

We  do  not  think  this  will  be  in  any 
degree  intelligible  to  English  boy  or 
English  man.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
Mr.  Grote  mends  the  matter  by  putting 
it,  in  his  comment,  into  still  more  tech- 
nical language.  "  How,"  he  asks,  "  can 
there  be  any  cognition  which  is  not  cog- 
nition of  a  given  cognitxim^  but  cogni- 
tion merely  of  other  cognitions  and  non- 
cognitions  ?  There  is  no  vision  except 
of  some  color,  no  audition  except  of 
some  sound :  there  can  be  no  vision  of 
visions,  or  audition  of  auditions.  .  .  . 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  cognition  to  be 
cognition  of  something,  and  to  have  its 


cbaracteriBtio  property  with  referenoe  to 
some  correlate." 

We  think  that  both  Charmides  and 
Socrates  would  be  even  more  perplexed 
by  this  exposition  than  they  are  repre- 
sented as  bein^  by  the  discoarse  of  Cri- 
tias itself,  and  the  English  reader  will 
certainly  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  temperance.  Mr.  Grote  appears  to 
have  forgotten  both  the  Greek  boy  and 
the  English  reader. 

Nor,  when  this  matter  is  divested  of 
technicalities,  do  we  see  ranch  valae  in 
it.  The  drama  of  the  Charmides  is  ex- 
quisite, but  its  philosophical  valae  is 
very  small.  What  good  comes  or  can 
come  of  playing  against  each  other  the 
different  meanings  of  Sophrosyne:  and, 
in  the  process,  accepting  as  a  solidf  argu- 
ment Homer's  saying  in  the  person  of  a 
beggar — that  a  beggar  should  not  be 
modest  ?  Such  a  aialogae  is  not  fitlj 
named  a  Dialogue  of  Search;  for  it  » 
a  search,  or  rather  a  helpless  groping,  in 
a  hopeless  direction.  The  result  is  not 
a  step  to  the  truth,  or  even  towards  the 
truth  ;  for  when  Plato  himself  comes 
to  use  the  term  Sophrosyne  in  a  more 
definite  and  stable  sense,  as  in  the  Be- 
publiCy  he  is  not  helped,  nor  can  any 
one  be  helped  in  doing  so,  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Char- 
mides. They  are  puzzles  for  those  only 
who  choose  to  forget  their  Greek  or 
theii;  English.  Plato's  proceeding  in 
this  and  the  like  dialogues  is  not  a 
search  of  truth,  but  schoolboy  exercises 
on  the  meaning  and  application  of 
words. 

Such  is  the  judgment  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  form  respecting  the 
dialogues  of  this  class ;  and  in  translat- 
ing and  commenting  on  them,  we  thiok^ 
as  we  have  said,  that  Mr.  Grote  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  misled,  as  many 
preceding  critics  of  Plato  have  been,  by 
the  belief  of  a  profound  meaning^and  a 
systematic  philosophy  existing  inPlato*s 
mind,  when  there  was,  in  fict,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Grote  not  agreeing  with  as  in  be- 
lieving the  early  date  of  Uiese  dialo^es, 
has  begun  his  translation  and  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  by  presenting 
to  us  some  of  those  which  belong,  at 
least  as  to  subject,  to  a  Tery  definite 
period — the  trial  of  Socrates ;  namdy, 
the  Apology^  the  CritOy  and  the  JBiUhy- 
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phro.  Of  these  we  n^ay  say  a  few 
words,  and  so  conclude  what  we  have 
to  say  of  Mr.  Grote's  first  volume. 

The  Ap6k>gy  is  made  the  starting- 
point  of  Mr.  Grote's  translation,  as  con- 
taining a  clear  and  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  Socratio  scheme  of  life  and 
point  of  view.  This  Mr.  Grote  has  giv- 
en ns  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner. 
We  agree  with  him  entirely  in  his  opin- 
ion that  Socrates's  profession  of  his  own 
i^orance  of  those  matters  on  which,  l)y 
his  habit  of  cross  questioning,  he  expos- 
al the  ignorance  of  others,  were  quite 
sincere.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
ironical,  his  ignorance  being  merely  af- 
fected, which  Mr.  Grote  considers  is  the 
oommon  assumption  of  modem  critics 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Grote,  in  like  man- 
ner, holds  those  critics  to  be  in  error 
who  "sift  with  microscopic  accuracy 
the  negative  dis^logues  of  Plato,  in  hope 
of  detecting  the  ultimate  elements  of 
that  positive  solution  which  he  is  sup- 
posea  to  have  lodged  therein."  We 
think  that  Mr.  Grote  himself,  in  what 
he  calls  the  Dialogue  of  Search^  has  as- 
sumed rather  too  definitely  the  fact  of 
Plato's  systematic  search  of  a  "  positive 
element.'' 

With  regard  to  the  Apology^  there  is 
an  interestmg  question  which  has  long 
divided  the  critical  world.  Is  it,  or  is 
it  not,  the  defence  actually  delivered  by 
Socrates  himself  before  his  judges  ?  Mr. 
Grote  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  give  their 
weighty  authority  to  the  opinion  that 
the  defence  which  we  now  possess  in 
the  Apology  represents  the  speech 
which  Socrates  really  made  on  his  trial. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to  the 
opinion  anciently  proclaimed  by  Diony- 
sios  of  Halicamassus — that  it  is  a  com- 
position of  Plato,  intended,  indeed,  to 
defend  and  exalt  Socrates,  but  also  to 
condemn  the  Athenian  people  for  put- 
ting him  to  death.  He  calls  it  an  ''  en- 
oomiun;L  in  the  form  of  an  apology;" 
and  says  that  it  "  certainly  never  saw 
th&  door  of  a  court  of  justice  or  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Agora,  being  written  with 
another  purpose."  We  might  note  sev- 
eral passages  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  For  instance,  the  picture  of  a 
philosophical  life,  such  as  Socrates  de- 
Boribes  his  to  have  been,  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  philo- 
Bopmcal  disciple  like  Plato,  than  to  have 


been  delivered  before  a  court  of  justice ; 
especially  considering  that  it  goed  back 
at  least  twenty-four  years  to  the  time 
when  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  was 
brought  upon  the  Athenian  stage.  And 
the  detailed  reference  to  that  play  seems 
to  be  fitted  rather  for  a  literary  and 
philosophical  than  for  a  judicial  tribunal. 
And  the  argument  used  by  Socrates, 
that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  live 
among  good  men  than  bad  —  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  have  willingly 
tried  to  make  his  Athenian  neighbors 
bad  men  —  as  Meletus  accuses  him  of 
doing  —  would  not  be  likely  to  avail 
much  in  the  case  of  such  a  criminal  ac- 
cusation. We  may  add  the  prediction 
with  which  Socrates  concludes  his 
speech : 

"You  have  done  this  deed  in  the  hope  of 
being  freed  from  the  call  to  give  an  account 
of  your  lives.  But  the  result  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent, as  I  prophesy.  There  will  be  many 
more  who  will  call  upon  you  for  such  an  ac- 
count, whom  I  have  hitherto  kept  back,  so 
that  you  were  not  aware  of  their  existence. 
They  will  be  more  vehement  in  their  appeals 
to  you  than  I  have  been,  as  being  younger 
and  more  indignant  at  your  acts." 

Surely  this  is  Plato  prophesying  what 
Plato  would  do  —  not  Socrates  describ- 
ing what  Socrates  had  done. 

The  Crito  is  another  dialogue  relating 
to  the  close  of  Socrates's  life.  It  con- 
tains the  proposal  of  Socrates's  friend 
Crito,  that  he  should  escape  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  is  already  confined  un- 
der sentence  of  death,  and  Socrates's  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  of  this  proposal. 
This  dialogue  Mr.  Grote  has  commented 
upon  in  an  instructive  manner,  and  we 
do  not  find  any  ground  to  dissent  from 
what  he  says. 

We  do  not  find  here  that  he  assents 
to  Schleiermacher's  opinion,  that  the 
Crito  is  a  mere  report  of  a  conversation 
actually  held  by  Socrates,  as  he  assents 
to  that  critic's  opinion  that  the  Apology 
is  a  mere  report  of  the  actual  defence  of 
Socrates.  We  think  that  any  one  who 
reads  the  Crito  with  attention  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
conversation,  but  a  rhetorical  composi- 
tion, as  Mr.  Grote  explains  at  length. 
No  doubt  the  Athenians  were  a  very 
poetical  race,  but  hardly  so  poetical  as 
to  introduce  into  their  conversation  a 
personification  of  the  Laws,  like  that 
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which  occurs  in  the  Crito.  The  Laws 
are  represented  as  remonstrating  with 
Socrates  on  his  project  of  escaping  their 
sentence.  They  speak  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chorus  of  a  tragedy ;  and  we 
conceive  that  this  tone  mus^  have  heen 


beyond  the  pifoh  of  oonversation  even 
among  the  Athenians.  The  tone  of  the 
dialogue  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  rhe- 
torical, not  dialectical ;  though  in  many 
E laces  Plato  depreciates  rhetoric,  here 
e  employs  it  with  ability  and  effect 


CornhlU  Bfaguln«. 

GOLD    IN    THE    FIRELIGHT. 

Old  friend,  at  last,  at  last  after  years  of  restless,  strong  desire, 

You  are  sitting  close  beside  me  once  more  in  the  flickermg  light  of  my  fire. 

And  the  sheen  of  your  true  and  kindly  face  is  the  same  as  ever  still, 

Though  deeply  altered,  I  ween,  is  that  face,  since  last  time  we  met,  friend  Will. 

Bright,  with  the  brightness  of  youth,  are  the  eyes,  yet  all  around  the  mouth 

Tenderly  grave,  not  stern,  the  lines  tell  of  the  vanished  youth. 

And  the  stately  form  is  slightly  bent  that  I  knew  so  straight  and  firm, 

Like  the  grand  majestic  rock  that  laughs  defiance  to  beat  of  storm. 

And  the  waves  of  care  have  swept  o'er  your  head,  and  left  just  here  and  there 

A  light  faint  streak  of  their  silvery  foam  on  the  seaweed  brown  of  your  hair. 

On  your  face  that  sweetness  is  settled  down  that  oft  is  wrung  out  by  pun 

From  natures  less  noble  than  yours,  as  the  juice  is  crushed  away  from  the  cane. 

Both  of  us,  Will,  have  loved  ;  each  sought,  in  the  sweet  spring-tide  of  his  lifla, 

For  the  waking  joy  of  his  fervid  dream,  in  the  love  and  truth  of  a  wife. 

Your  dream,  at  least,  was  realized,  in  the  depths  of  soul-full  eyes, 

And  a  tender,  shadowy  calm,  that  hung  like  the  dusk  of  Italian  skies 

Over  the  grace  of  her  movements  light ;  a  voice  as  soft  as  the  sigh 

Of  a  wind  among  Summer's  fuU^eaved  trees :  she  was  very  fair  to  die, 

But  I  think,  such  sweetness  was  on  her  brow,  suchpurenesson  her  tonffue, 

She  was  loved  with  the  mystic  immortal  love  that  we  know  is  death  to  tiae  yonng. 

Will,  old  friend,  you  remember  full  well  the  still  September  mom, 

When  the  only  sound  was  the  rustling,  like  wind,  of  sickles  against  the  com ; 

That  we  made  for  your  dove,  her  last  earth-nest,  under  the  light  loose  turi^ 

Where  the  bending  grass  should  never  be  stirred  by  the  wind  that  had  roared  <Hi  the  wai 

Soon  after  that  we  parted,  Will ;  you  went  to  the  "  morning  land,*' 

Where  Nature  spreads  a  daily  feast  of  the  beautiful  and  grand. 

While  her  spirit  watched  over  you,  and  kept  the  chords  of  your  life  well  strung, 

Else  how,  while  other  hearts  are  so  old,  can  yours  be  so  fresh  and  young  f 

It  is  strange  that  the  hand  of  Time  should  mellow  to  autumn  calm  each  trace 

Of  the  burning  joy  of  a  soul-Summer,  lit  by  the  Sun  of  a  beautiful  fifcce. 

Yet  we  know  that  so  it  is,  and  my  heart  is  free  from  the  slightest  whirl 

Of  passion ;  and  quietly  now  enough  I  can  think  and  speak  of  a  girl, 

Ilich  in  all  sculpture-loveliness,  with  a  forehead  smooth  and  square, 

That  gleamed  argent- white  against  the  mass  of  her  nebulous  haur, 

And  a  cheek  as  pale  and  as  passion-free  as  ever  the  marble  is. 

And  a  mouth  whose  carving  seemed  all  too  firm  for  a  lover's  faltering  kiss. 

With  the  dimmed  eye-sight  of  one  who  gropes  in  a  kind  of  spirit-gloamings 

I  took  a  marble  statue  to  be  a  living  and  loving  woman. 

And  her  still  calm  presence,  moon-like,  wrought  such  a  desperate  tide  in  my  breast 

Of  stormy  fire,  I  deemed  that  Love  was  but  a  name  for  unrest 

And  it  chafed  my  soul  that  the  stately  lips,  whenever  on  me  she  smiled, 

Should  curve  to  the  pitying,  passionless  smile  we  cast  on  a  vrayward  child. 

But  at  last  I  dared  to  speak  my  mind,  I  could  hold  in  silence  no  more 

The  torrent  of  burning  words,  and  I  spoke  as  I  never  had  spoken  before ; 

And  she  stood  listening,  pallid  and  calm,  with  that  dreamy  look  in  her  eyea 

Of  one  who  gazes  back  to  the  past,  and  its  mazes  and  mysteries  ; 

And,  when  I  paused,  she  drooped  her  eyes,  and  the  few  short  words  she  said, 

Were  murmured  so  low,  I  only  caught  the  sound  of  the  last  one — **  Dead.** 

**Dead  I^'  I  echoed,  ^*nay,  Death  and  Love  are  wondrouslyfiur  apart; 

For  Death  itself  may  not  touch  the  bloom  that  Love  creates  on  the  heart** 
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Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  with  the  mute  soft  grace 
Of  a  pitying  tenderness  lying  like  shade  on  the  beantiful  carren  face, 
She  told  me  that  what  I  coveted  another  long  since  had  gidned, 
That  my  nectar  of  love  was  brimmed  up  hiffh,  but  hers  had  been  deeply  drained. 
Something  of  poverty — parting — and  then  the  struggle  for  daily  bread 
In  a  stranger  land,  and  at  last  the  news  that  had  crushed  her  hope,  he  was  dead. 
And  she  stood  in  the  curtained  window,  with  her  face  so  pale  and  pure. 
Like  some  sainted  lady  of  olden  days,  who  was  proud  and  strong  to  endure. 
Would  to  God  that  my  love  had  died  down  then  to  something  whiter  and  fainter, 
As  the  lambent  fire  of  him  who  adores  the  picture-love  of  painter; 
That  I  never  had  uttered  the  words  of  fire  that  I  wildly  uttered  now. 
When  I  caught  her  hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  my  lips  on  its  veined  snow. 
**  Hate  me,"  I  madly  cried,  "  if  you  will,  so  you  let  me  kneel  and  adore 
The  light  that  shall  be  my  guiding  star  for  ever  and  evermore ! " 
Then  in  a  voice  on  whose  clear  full  tone  not  a  trace  of  emotion  was  shed, 
"I  never  can  love  again,  but  if  you  will,  so  be  it  I"  she  said. 
And  I  caught  her  close  to  my  panting  heart  and  murmured,  "  Oh,  love,  for  ever  I" 
And  she  neither  shrank  from  nor  clung  to  me,  but  only  prayed  me  to  leave  her 
Just  for  a  little  while;  she  would  strive  to  do  all  the  duty  of  woman ; 
She  knew  me  well,  she  said ;  trusted  me,  called  me  a  brave  and  true  man ; 
Knew  that  I  loved  her ;  but  all  was  so  strange,  so  new  ;  and  the  mystic  crisis 
Of  Life  was  upon  her  now,  and  dark  the  Future  stood  veiled  as  Isis. 
And  I  looked  in  vain,  in  vain,  for  the  crimson  beacon  of  Love  on  her  cheek, 
As  a  watcher  looks  with  yearning  eyes  for  the  Eastern  morning-streak. 
So  we  parted,  but  on  my  heart,  with  a  nightmare's  weight  of  1^ 
It  lay,  and  haunted  me  without  cease,  all  night,  that  one  word  *^  DeadJ*^ 
•  •••••• 

The  days  pa^^  on,  and  a  kind  of  calm  that  came  instead  of  peace 
Brooded,  cloud-like,  over  my  heart,  and  bade  its  wild  throbbings  cease. 
Yet,  sometimes,  despite,  a  longing  would  rise  for  a  taste  of  the  fiery  bUss 
Of  heart  to  heart,  and  soul  to  sou^  breathed  out  in  a  long  love-kiss ; 
A  quenchless  desire  for  life  and  heat,  a  fathomless  yearning,  I  ween, 
For  a  creature  of  human  weakness  and  strength,  instead  of  a  throned  Queen  ; 
For  the  delicate  hearth-fire  to  cherish  and  tend,  instead  of  the  clear  pale  star ; 
For  the  beam  of  the  lesser  light  close  by,  instead  of  the  greater  afar. 

I  asked  her  when  should  my  hope  be  crowned,  and  she  prayed  me  for  a  year, 

And  her  voice,  with  a  mufiied,  tuneless  beat,  fell  dull  upon  my  ear ; 

And  I  knew  that  she  asked  me  for  that  year,  that  the  waters  of  Time  might  sweep 

Lethe-like  over  her  soul,  and  drown  all  pain  in  a  wakeless  sleep. 

So  we  settled  to  part  for  that  one  year,  and  I  left  my  native  shore, 

Not  to  see  her  again,  until  I  never  should  part  from  her  more. 

But  a  shadow  fell  with  the  last  cold  touch  of  her  hand  on  mine,  alas  I 

And  a  whisper  rang  without  cease  in  my  ear,  *^  OmniaVanitoB,^^ 

Under  the  sapphire  sky  of  the  land,  whose  gems  and  marvels  of  Art 

Gleam  in  a  countless  multitude,  I  wandered  with  restless  heart 

For  the  rich  clear  light  on  the  myrtle  bloom  only  made  my  spirit  full 

Of  the  yearning,  like  pain,  for  the  Sun  of  Love,  on  the  Flower  of  the  Beautiful 

The  year  was  over  and  gone,  at  last,  and  both  of  us  bound  for  home, 

I  and  another — an  artist  friend  I  had  made  while  I  stayed  at  Rome. 

A  kindly,  open-hearted  man,  who  was  coming  home  to  claim 

The  right  to  circle  a  finger  with  gold,  and  blend  a  name  with  his  name : 

He  told  his  story  frankly  to  me,  that,  five  long  years  ago, 

He  and  his  love  had  met  and  parted  in  bitter  tears  and  woe. 

Knowing  not  when  they  might  meet  again,  but  strong  in  the  love  and  truth 

That  keep  the  flowers  of  the  soul  so  fresh  in  the  dew  and  beauty  of  youUi. 

They  trusted  each  other  fully,  and  he  knew  he  should  find  her  the  same 

In  heart  and  soul,  as  the  last  sweet  time  he  had  heard  her  utter  his  name. 

He  had  struggled  hard  on  his  way  in  life,  he  had  hugged  with  a  miser's  grasp 

The  gold  that  brought  him,  every  day,  nearer  the  deathless  clasp 
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Of  her  virgin  hand,  and  the  tender  glow  of  her  lustrous  full-gray  eye, 

For  evermore  and  for  evermore,  it  was  wonderful,  quenchless  joy. 

And  ho  paced  the  long  deck  to  and  fro,  looking  so  blest  and  proud 

In  his  love  and  trust,  that  I  know  not  how  I  uttered  my  thought  alond 

With  a  touch  of  cynicism,  that  now  I  think  of^  old  friend,  with  pain, 

I  said,  "  How  could  you  bear  to  lose  where  you  only  think  to  gain  ?  " 

And  he  stopped  his  walk,  and  gazed  at  me,  with  a  look  of  -perfect  calm. 

Like  the  peace  of  a  soul  that  is  fully  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  the  infinite  psalm 

Of  Love.     "  I  have  thought  of  that  before :  she  may  be  dead  and  gone, 

May  be  lying  with  violets  on  her  breast — God's  holy  will  be  done — 

Or  else  slic  may  have  thought  mo  dead,  and  have  given  herself  to  one 

More  worthy  than  I  could  be  of  her;  'twere  hard  to  stifle  a  moan 

For  that  intensity  of  pain.     In  the  heart's  deep  book  I  have  read 

That  Grief  is  more  for  the  living  lost,  than  ever  it  is  for  the  dead. 

But  I  dread  it  not,  I  feel  so  strong  in  the  infinite  love  and  trust, 

And  I  know  that  God  will  never  let  my  full  hope  crumble  to  dust. 

She  cannot  else  be  lost ;  I  know  there's  a  cant  that  society  uses 

When  a  frivolous  girl  plays  with  a  heart  as  long  as  her  fancy  chooses, 

Then  casts  the  poor  plaything  away  for  others  to  toy  with,  unless,  indeed, 

It  be  too  much  broken  for  that,  and  cares  not  and  takes  not  the  slightest  heed —  ^ 

And  they  call  it  ^  only  flirting ;'  but  she  is  so  pure  and  holy  and  high, 

As  much  above  that  unwomanly  shame  as  a  star  in  its  depth  of  sky. 

And  all  of  the  lofty  and  beaut^ul,  with  her  inmost  nature,  is  blent : 

My  treasure  perhaps  may  be  lost  to  me,  but  it  cannot  have  thus  been  spent" 

I  had  seen  her  once  more,  my  statue- love ;  she  had  met  me  with  no  other 
Passion  or  fire,  than  a  girl  might  give  to  the  love  of  a  father  or  brother, 
But  her  face  was  more  sweet  and  soft  thtin  of  yore,  and  I  thought,  '*  She  has  leaned  to  foiiget 
All  of  her  grief  for  her  lost  true-love,  and  she  will  love  me  yet." 
We  were  sitting  together  one  eve  alone,  her  hand  lay  light  in  mine — 
The  quiet  hand  that  I  never  yet  had  starred  with  a  lover  sign. 
She  was  reading  aloud  a  strange  old  song,  that  had  pleased  her  fancy  much, 
When  we  heard  a  footstep,  an  opened  door,  and  she  drew  her  hand  from  my  touch ; 
Then  she  lifted  her  lUll-lashed  eyes,  and  with  a  cry,  that  rang 
As  a  joy-bell  rings  on  a  doom'd  man's  ear,  with  a  deer-like  bound  she  sprang, 
And  an  eagerness  that  quivered  and  beat  through  every  nerve  in  her  frame, 
To  her  home  on  his  breast  for  evermore,  and  he  kissed  her,  and  named  her  name. 
Just  a  moment  together  they  stood,  forgetting  all  but  the  joy 
Of  a  love  whose  infinite  sweetness  and  strength  nor  time  nor  space  could  destroy. 
Then  she  started  back  from  his  arms,  with  the  rich,  full  scarlet  glow, 
Flashing,  banner-like,  over  her  face,  from  her  chin  to  her  broad,  full  brow, 
And  a  tremuloas  sweetness,  clear  as  the  light  of  the  cloudless  sun  of  the  South, 
Shone  in  the  depths  of  the  glorious  eyes,  and  parted  the  chiselled  mouth ; 
And  all  the  marble  loveliness  was  lit  with  the  light  of  a  human 
And  passionate  love,  until  it  was  wrought  to  the  fairest  beauty  of  woman. 
My  heart  sent  forth  a  desperate  cry,  as  wordless  I  passed  from  the  door, 
Like  the  last  long  wail  of  a  mariner  drowned  in  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
.  ..■•.•• 

There  is  the  end,  old  friend.    Draw  closer ;  I  think  there's  something  grand 

In  the  firm  and  full  and  steadfast  grasp  of  a  strong-knit  muscular  hand. 

The  hand  of  a  man  like  you,  Will,  it  never  will  give  the  slip. 

And  it  comes  so  sweet  to  the  heart  that  has  lost  the  joy  of  a  true-love's  lip. 

But  I  call  it  casting  reproach,  old  friend,  on  God  and  His  infinite  plan, 

Who  gave  the  love  of  man  to  woman  and  the  love  of  woman  to  man. 

When  those  who  have  lost  that  bliss,  or  those  to  whom  that  bliss  is  denied, 

Sneer  at  the  holy  name  of  Love,  and  smother,  with  selfish  pride. 

The  seed  of  pain,  that,  if  watered  well,  might  bear  such  blessed  fimt 

Of  pure  and  tender  thought,  and  make  the  cry  of  Selfishness  mute. 

And  Life  has  autumn  and  winter  joys  left  yet ;  and  I  love  to  see 

Her  little  children  (that  I  had  hoped  should  be  mine)  around  my  knee — 

And  the  gladness  of  other  love  I  have :  for  we  read  of  one  tender  and  true  maiiy  ^ 

(Like  you)  who  gave  to  his  friend  a  love  "  passing  the  love  of  woman.'* 
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ANECDOTES    FROM  A  BLUE  BOOK. 

Thb  proceedings  of  Royal  Commis- 
sioDs  are  seldom  interesting  to  the  pab- 
lie  in  general,  except  through  their  re- 
Btiltfl,  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
in  their  course  are  a  class  of  literature 
which  most  people  ^ould  studiously 
avoid.  The  Blue  Book  devoted  to  the 
report  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Com- 
mission, forms  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  is  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing book,  from  every  point  of  view,  not 
oidy  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation  on 
a  subject  of  the  most  serious  importance, 
but  as  a  compendium  of  thougnt,  expe- 
rience, observation^  and  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  men,  all  of  distinc- 
tion in  their  several  special  ways.  It 
needs  the  close  perusal  of  such  a  book  to 
make  the  public  understand  the  vast  dif- 
ficulties which  the  legislature  has  to  face, 
and  the  curiously  equal  balance  of  opin- 
ion on  the  great  question  of  the  Death 
Penalty. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Royal  Commission  we  find  the  legal, 
the  clerical,  the  official,  and  the  lay  ele- 
ment represented.  Nothing  more  com- 
plete than  such  a  system  of  testimony 
could  be  devised.  It  is  calculated  to  in- 
clude every  aspect  of  the  subjects  un- 
der consideration,  and  to  elicit  every 
kind  of  experience  and  form  of  theory, 
or  suggestion.  It  lends  all  conceivable 
gravity,  dignity,  and  weight  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  solemn  kind,  whose 
importance  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and 
which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
public  opinion.  Apart  from  this,  its 
primary  use  and  benefit,  the  extensive 
scope  and  mixed  nature  of  the  evidence 
offer  many  curious  and  interesting  points 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  study 
the  book  as  a  revelation  of  certain  phases 
of  our  social  condition,  and  the  effect  of 
those  phases  upon  certain  minds. 

Here  we  find  the  collected  testimony 
of  all  those  who  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  criminals  guilty  of,  or  charged 
with,  capital  offences,  except  the  hang- 
man. Detectives  who  have  tracked, 
and  judges  who  have  sent  murderers  to 
their  doom ;  counsel  who  have  prosecut- 
ed and  defended  them;  prison  officials 
who  have  had  charge  of  them ;  chaplains 
who  have  ministered  to  them ;  a  sheriff 


who  has  attended  at  exe6ation8  *^  in 
robes ;''  gentlemen  who  have  made  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  study  the 
causes  and  the  philosophy  of  crime ; 
philanthropists  and  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, whose  duty,  as  portions  of  the 
machinery  of  justicis,  has  necessarily 
brought  them  considerable  experience. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  these  sev- 
erally regard  the  sight  of  crime  and  mis- 
ery, to  us  exceptional,  to  them  habitual, 
and  to  observe  how  widely  they  differ  in 
the  facts  of  their  experience,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive.  On 
the  point  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment,  for  example,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Davis,  the  late  ordinary  of  Newgate, 
and  Mr.  Jessop,  the  chaplain  of  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol.  The  former  gentle- 
man held  his  position  twenty  -  two,  the 
latter  has  held  his  for  ten,  years.  The 
former  witnessed  twenty-four  executions, 
the  latter,  at  the  period  of  his  examina- 
tion had  seen  four.  Mr.  Davis  was 
^^  quite  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
capital  executions,"  a  conviction  founded 
upon  his  knowledge  of  "  incorrigibles ;" 
Mr.  Jessop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  "  of 
opinion  that  capital  punishment  is  relig- 
iously; politically,  and  socially  quite  in- 
defensible." No  witnesses  are  more 
important  than  these,  no  evidence  is 
more  weighty,  for  they  are  precisely  the 
authorities  to  whom  appeal  must  be 
made  for  knowledge  of  how  the  idea 
of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  af- 
fects the  mind  of  the  criminal,  about 
to  undergo  it,  and  the  minds  of  his  fel- 
low -  prisoners.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
question  no  less  important  than  that  of 
the  effect  on  the  masses.  The  appeal  is 
made  by  the  Commission,  and  the  re- 
plies are  totally  opposite.  Says  the 
Kev.  John  Davis :  '*  The  Scriptures  say, 
'  WhosK)  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;'  that  is  a  law 
to  us,  and  we  should  obey  it."  Says  the 
Commission,  "  Apart  from  Scriptural 
considerations,  can  a  murderer  be  ade- 
quately punished  except  by  death,  and 
will  any  other  punishment  deter  from 
the  crime  of  murder  ?"  Mr.  Davis  said 
"  No  "  to  both  these  questions,  and  stuck 
to  it  under  every  ingenuity  of  sugges- 
tion and  interrogation.  He  was  quite 
clear  that  you  must  hang  murderers,  if 
you  don't  want  your  prison-warders  to 
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be  murdered;  and  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  talk  much  about  impending  exe- 
cutions to  other  prisoners,  so  he  had  lit- 
tle to  say  about  how  they  regard  the 
matter.  He  thought  private  executions 
might  be  tried  with  advantage,  an  exper- 
iment or  two  would  test  public  opinion. 
Such  experiments  would  be  painful  for 
the  gentlemen  obliged  to  witness  them. 
A  new  sheriff  generally  faints,  and  the 
witness  himself  was  ill  for  three  days 
after  the  first  execution  which  he  at- 
tended. He  thought  the  mob  behave 
well,  generally,  at  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, even,  he  said,  when  Miiller  was 
hanged,  and  had  never  known  a  man 
unjustly  executed  ;  all  criminals  within 
his  knowledge  who  had  been  hanged  at 
Newgate,  having  confessed  their  guilt, 
except  Catherine  Wilson.  Mr.  Davis 
made  some  curious  statements,  respect- 
ing the  religious  condition  of  the  mur- 
derers whom  he  had  known.  He  had 
never  known  an  Englishman  to  die  in  a 
state  of  unbelief,  or  avowed  impenitence; 
but  he  had  known  a  Frenchman  to  do 
so,  and  the  last  words  of  Barthelemy 
were,  "  I  have  no  faith  in  God."  He 
did  not  believe  that  public  executions 
injure  the  reverence  for  human  life, 
though  ho  thought  it  very  likely  the  fol- 
lowing story  may  be  true.  A  young 
man  named  Wicks  shot  his  master  in 
Drury  -  lane,  and  was  hanged  at  New- 
gate ;  shortly  before  the  murder  he  had 
seen  an  execution,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  its  perpetration  ho  had  run  as  hard  as 
ho  could  to  be  in  time  for  "  a  hanging." 
He  stated  that  after  he  had  seen  it,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  and  said,  "  It's  noth- 
ing— it's  only  a  trick."  Then  he  went 
home  and  shot  his  master.  "  Yes,  he 
was  a  great  execution  seer,"  remarked 
Mr.  Davis,  who  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  cool,  dry  kind  of  witness,  with  his 
mind  very  absolutely  made  up.     . 

Mr.  Jessop's  evidence  was  curiously 
opposed  to  this.  He  has  been  chaplain 
to  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  for  ten  years ; 
and  during  that  period  has  attended  at 
four  executions  only,  though  twenty- 
eight  persons  have  been  tried  for  mur- 
der, exclusive  of  infanticide,  of  which 
there  have  been  as  many  more  cases. 
Notwithstanding  this  diflerence  in  the 
actual  number  of  the  executions  which 
he  has  attended,  Mr.  Jessop's  experience 
may  bo  regarded  as  more  considerable 


than  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  owing  to  the 
much  Urger  number  of  prisoners  under 
his  care  (2028  in  the  year  1863,  in  ex- 
cess of  those  commitfed  to  Newgate), 
and  to  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
ascertain  their  state  of  feeling  on  those 
points  on  which  Mr.  Davis  avowedly 
abstained  from  conversm?  with  the  crinh 
inals  under  his  spiritual  charge.  His 
opinion  that  capital  punishment  is  not 
deterrent  is  very  decided,  and  he  makes 
a  practical  suggestion  that  murders 
should  be  divided  into  two  dasses,  and 
penal  servitude  for  life  inflicted  for  mu^ 
derS'Of  the  first  class.  He  believes  such 
a  penalty  would  be  quite  as  deterrent  as 
hanging,  and  infinitely  less  demoraliring. 
His  opinions  concerning  the  effect  on  the 
populace  produced  by  public  executions, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  mob  on  such  oc- 
casions, are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of 
Mr.  Davis,  and  are  the  result  of  personal 
investigation  and  communications  from 
the  warders,  who,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, and  in  various  ways,  have  told 
him  ^Hhat  no  effect  was  produced  on 
those  people.  .  .  .  That  they  had  heard 
them  say  on  several  occasions,  ^  Well,  so- 
and-so  is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow.  I 
wish  I  were  outside,  I  would  go  in  for  a 
good  swag.'  They  have  said*  *  On  the 
last  occasion  I  ^ot  a  tremendous  lot  of 
purses ;  I  only  wish  I  were  outside  now.'" 
Mr.  Jessop  believes  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  prisoners  oonfined  for 
life  without  any  hope  of  being  set  at 
large,  because  the  class  of  prisoners  who 
would  be  so  confined  are  not  of  the  low- 
est and  most  desperate  class.  Those 
who  commit  murders  are  not  usoallf 
persons  who  have  been  involved  in  pre- 
vious crime ;  they  are  generally  of  a 
higher  order  of  intellect,  and  more  rea- 
soning beings.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Jessop 
of  opmion  that  Mr.  Davis's  "incorrigh 
bles"  would  not  be  found  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  for  whom  capital  punishment 
exists.  If  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  argument  founded  on  incorrigibility? 
Among  the  most  important  oontribo- 
tions  to  the  mass  of  evidence,  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Oi- 
borne,  and  it  supplements  and  expands 
that  of  Mr.  Jessop.  The  anUiority  and 
weight  of  this  witness  are  not  merely 
derived  from  his  profession.  His  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  oause  of  social 
reformation  and  progress  lends  it  addi- 
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tional  weight ;  and  his  large  opportuni- 
tiee,  especially  in  connection  with  crim- 
inal lunatics,  invest  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  On  all  the  points  with  which 
the  Royal  Commission  dealt,  his  experi- 
ence was  available ;  and  on  that  of  the 
deterrent  or  non-deterrent  effect  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  he  spoke  with  the  ut- 
most fervor  of  conviction.  He  has, 
from  circumstances,  been  present  at  the 
death-hour  of  a  very  large  number  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  only  in  one  case  has 
he  ever  seen  fear  of  death.  "The  igno- 
rant classes,"  he  says,  "from  which  so 
much  of  the  criminal  stock  of  the  nation 
is  derived,  set  very  little  value  on  life ; 
they  risk  it  for  the  prospect  of  a  very 
little  present  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
this  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  We 
had  abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  days 
when  we  hung  men  yearly  by  dozens  for 
what  we  should  now  consider  mere  tri- 
fling crimes.  This  class  regard  an  exe- 
cution simply  as  the  normal  end  of  one 
of  themselves  who  has  been  unlucky; 
he  has  played  his  game  and  lost;  the 
cards  were  against  him — hanging  was 
on  the  cards.  Hence  the  coolness  which 
ordinary  criminals  show  at  their  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  brutal  indifference  with 
which  the  crowd  views  it.  Gallows  work 
they  know  well  enough  to  be  a  very  prob- 
able end  of  the  kind  of  man  whom  they 
see  hanged ;  their  only  curiosity  is  to  see 
whether  he  will  play  the  game  out  brave- 
ly. This  class  admire  in  a  fellow-creature 
what  they  admire  in  a  bull-dog  or  fight- 
ing cock — ^pluck ;  they  would  despise  the 
man  who  does  not  die  game,  and  the  man 
about  to  die  knows  it.  A  burglar  knows 
that  he  will  not  be  hanged  for  burglary, 
but  he  dreads  the  identification,  especi- 
ally if  he  has  been  previously  convicted, 
which  will  lead  to  a  long  penal  sentence. 
He  is  prepared  to  kill,  as  well  as  rob,  al- 
though he  had  rather  rob  and  not  kill. 
He  goes  to  the  gallows  with  all  possible 
resignation  ;  he  had  long  learned  to  ex- 
pect that  it  might  be  his  end ;  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  every  legal  process  from 
his  committal  to  his  appearance  on  the 
scaffold ;  he  is  only  'up '  for  what  ho  has 
seen  others  go  through ;  friends  who  have 
been  with  him  then  are  looking  on  now 
at  him."  Altogether  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  deterrent  effect  of  capi- 
tal punishment  over  criminals  of  this 
class ;  but  then  they  are  the  rarest  sort 


of  murderers.  As  for  murderers  of  the 
less  business-like,  less  felonious,  class, 
the  murderers  to  whom  murder  is  not 
a  contingent  necessity,  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  but  a  deed  done  under  the  force 
of  an  overpowering  jealousy,  under  some 
present  exciting  prosecution,  or  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  "  no  fear  of  death, 
not  were  the  rack  to  precede  it,  would 
have  power  to  deter." 

When  we  add  to  Lord  Sydney  Godol- 
phin  Osborne's  testimony  that  of  the 
Kev.  W.  C.  Osborn,  who  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years  chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol, 
and  who  gives  eighteen  reasons  for  his 
strong  disapproval  of  capital  punishment 
— some  sound,  but  a  few  fanciful — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  clerical  testimony  is 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  punishment.  Mr.  Osborn  is 
very  emphatic  on  the  brutalizing  effect 
of  public  executions,  and  considers  that 
they  suggest  to  morbid,  passionate,  and 
insane  persons  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
suicide,  and  a  ready  means  of  committing 
them.  In  support  of  this  opinion  ho 
mentions  a  curious  circumstance  of  re- 
cent occurrence.  A  man  was  sent  to  Bath 
Gaol  for  four  months'  imprisonment  for 
assaulting  his  wife;  he  arrived  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  warder  gave 
him  his  supper  between  six  and  seven, 
and  took  his  clothes  away  from  him  be- 
tween seven  and  eight.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide, and  was  cut  down  a  corpse.  Mr. 
Osborn  argues  from  these  facts  that  the 
man  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  that  his 
using  a  rope  was  suggested  by  the  present 
mode  of  capital  punishment.  "  I  remem- 
ber," he  says, "  seeing  an  execution  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  I  well  remember  a  sad- 
dler hanging  himself  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  the  public 
papers  ever  since  a  wonderful  connec- 
tion, apparently,  between  executions  and 
the  ordinary  mode  of  suicide.  It  is  the 
usual  way  when  suicide  is  attempted  in 
gaols."  It  has  apparently  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Osborn  that  a  prisoner's  means 
of  committing  suicide  are  limited,  seeing 
that  he  has  no  access  to  fire-arms,  knives, 
razors,  or  poison. 

We  have  seen  what  the  chaplains  say, 
let  us  now  glance  at  a  sheriff^s  evidence. 
Mr.  Niesen  is  a  very  outspoken  witness, 
and  he  is  anxious,  if  hanging  cannot  be 
abolished,  that    executions  should    be 
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cond  acted  with  some  Bolemnity  and  de- 
cency, which,  according  to  him,  and  he 
is  excellent  authority,  they  certainly  are 
not  at  present.  Mr.  Nissen  had  a  serious 
meaning  in  all  he  said,  and  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  say  it  without  occasionally 
producing  a  laughable  effect,  and  Mr. 
Bright  contrived,  very  neatly,  to  cast  a 
little  gentle  ridicule  on  the  sheriff's  sug- 
gestion that  a  more  processional  char- 
acter should  be  given  to  the  horrible 
spectacle.  Mr.  Nissen  declared  his  be- 
lief that  the  whole  punishment  of  death 
is  deprived  of  its  solemnity  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  execution  is  con- 
ducted : 
"  '  Do  you  mean,'  asked  the  chairman, 

*  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
are  there  to  witness  it  ?'  '  Not  so  much 
from  that,'  answered  the  witness,  *as 
from  the  entire  want  of  any  solemn  prep- 
aration for  a  man  being  launched  into 
eternity.  A  public  execution  in  this 
country  is  too  prosaic  a  matter  alto- 
gether.' *  Then  1  am  to  understand  you 
to  mean  that  you  would  have  the  bells 
toll  ?  Do  they  toll  now  ?'  '  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  does 
toll  now.  I  have  been  present  at  the 
execution  of  seven  men  during  the  time 
that  I  was  in  officQ,  and  on  no  occasion 
did  it  appear  to  me  to  be  surrounded 
with  any  solemn  preparation  at  all,  such 
as  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  mob 
who  come  there  to  see  the  man  de- 
stroyed.' 

"  *  What  would  be  the  solemn  prep- 
aration which  you  would  suggest? '  ' I 
cannot  make  any  suggestion.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  deprived  of  every- 
thing of  the  kind.'    .    .    .    Mr.  Bright: 

*  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more 
clergymen  ?'  *  You  can  hardly  take  that 
as  the  purport  of  my  meaning.  I  think 
there  should  be  more  preparation,  and 
that  it  should  bo  differently  conducted. 
If  we  hear  of  an  execution  in  Spain,  or 
in  other  places,  we  find  that  it  is  very 
differently  conducted  from  what  it  is 
here.'" 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  him  if  he 
wanted  more  clergymen,  but  Mr.  Nissen 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  very  likely  to  secure  his 
having  it.  He  wants,  and  all  civilized 
people  should  want  and  insist  on  having, 
the  abolition  of  such  enormities  as  he 
describes.     "  An  execution,"  ho  says,  | 


^^is  the  most  praotioal  thing  you  can 
imagine."  If,  under  any  drcumstanoes, 
strangling  a  man  in  public  be  caloalated 
to  improve  public  morals,  it  certainly  is 
not  under  the  present  r^ffime,  when  Mr. 
Calcraft  ("  his  manner  is  very  rough," 
says  Mr.  Nissen^  goes  about  his  hideous 
task  just  as  if  ne  were  hanging  a  dog, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  entertainment  by  the  public. 
The  sheriff  objects  to  the  entire  process, 
from  the  bringing  out  of  the  gaUows  to 
the  cutting  down  of  the  body. 

^'The  gallows,"  he  says,  "is  drawn 
out  from  the  prison  yard,  and  put  to- 
gether by  a  bod  V  of  workmen,  carpenters 
and  others,  durmg  the  night.  Then  it  is 
lefl  in  the  front  of  the  gaol,  in  summer 
time,  of  course,  for  many  hours,  but  in 
the  winter  for  at  least  an  hour,  before 
the  execution,  by  daylight.  The  gallows 
is  the  subject  of  very  coarse  remark  by 
all  the  people  who  are  assembled;  at 
eight  o'clocK  the  man  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted is  brought  out,  and  he  is  only  be- 
fore the  public  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before  he  is  hanged,  and  he  renudns 
there  hanging  for  an  hour  in  the  sight  of 
the  public,  without  any  other  person 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance whatever  of  any  solemn  prep- 
aration by  the  executive.     Next,  the 
executioner  comes  on  the  scaffold,  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  way — a  dirty  wide-awake 
hat  on,  and  a  shooting -jacket — and  he 
takes  out  a  pocket-knife  and  cuts  the 
cord  by  which  the  body  is  suspended, 
and    it    drops   down,  the   executioner 
standing  there  the  while  and  hearing  all 
sorts  of  remarks  passed  upon  him8el£'' 
The  position  of  this  wretched  creature— 
a  position  of  exceptional  degradation  and 
contempt  in  this  country,  where  no  effort 
is  made  to  surround  it  with  any  of  the 
decency  attendant  on  the  dlschar^  of  i 
legal  function — was  discussed  dnnnff  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
American  practice  of  obli^ngthesheriflii 
to  act  as  executioners  was  mentioned. 
Such  a  horrible  duty  attached  to  the 
tenure  of  office  would  seem  to  render  it 
very  undesirable,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
as  "  Calcraft  and  his  assistantfl^**  ilios- 
trated  by  Mr.  Nissen's  experienoe,  is  * 
hideous  blot  upon  our  dvilixation.    A 
passage  in  Lord  Sydney  Grodolphin  Ob> 
Dome's  evidence,  though  properly  be- 
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loD^iog  to  another  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation, has  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
point  so  urgently  pressed  by  Mr.  Nissen. 
*•  To  strangle  the  life  out  of  a  man,"  says 
his  lordship,  **  before  a  crowd  who  come 
to  the  scene  as  to  a  play,  a  crowd  no- 
toriously composed  of  those  who  are  the 
very  scum  of  mankind,  who  go  again  and 
again  to  such  scenes,  each  time  to  pol- 
lute the  very  air  with  their  fearful  lan- 
guage; people  to  whom  it  is  a  sort  of 
gala-day ;  men  and  women,  blaspheming, 
singing  obscene  songs  with  half-drunken 
iollity,  coming  to  riot  beneath  the  gal- 
lows, departing  to  follow  the  life  out  that 
leads  to  it,  viewing  the  scene  without 
one  single  display  of  one  fueling  which 
evinces  sympathy  with  the  law,  scream- 
ing a  kind  of  fiend's  welcome  to  the 
hangman,  a  miserable  wretch  who  lets 
himself  out  for  the  task ;  groaning  at,  or, 
in  their  own  way,  encouraging  the  '  vic- 
tim,' ordering  'hats  oflf'  to  'death,'  but 
damning  each  other's  souls,  as  they  look 
upon  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  outrage 
upon  all  the  principles  on  which  alone  it 
could  be  defended." 

The  balance  of  opinion  among  the 
legal  witnesses  upon  what  we  may  call 
the  external  portion  of  the  question,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment,  is 
more  equal,  and  on  each  side  we  find 
distinguished  and  authoritative  names. 
Against  abolition  are  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Lord  Wensleydale,  Baron  Bram- 
well.  Baron  Martin,  Sir  James  Willes, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells.  In  favor  of 
abolition,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
capital  punishment  as  a  deterrent,  or  be- 
cause they  hold  that  a  secondary  pun- 
ishment woufd  be  equally  effective,  arc 
the  Hon.  George  Den  man,  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephens,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Parry,  and  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  Among  the  lay  witnesses 
we  find,  against  abolition,  the  Right 
Honorable  Spencer  Walpole,  formerly 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
occupies  that  position  at  present,  Mr. 
Henry  Avory,  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  Colonel 
Henderson,  and  two  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  character  —  they  are,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kittle  and  Mr.  Richard  Tanner. 
For  abolition,  are  Lord  Hobart,  JMr. 
Leone  Levi,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Law,  Captain  Cartwri^lit,  Governor  of 
Gloucester  Gaol,  Mr.  William  Talluck, 
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Secretary,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs,  Hon- 
orary Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  ft  is  ' 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the 
facts  brought  to  light  are  not  easily  ex- 
hausted of  their  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kittle,  inspector  of  po- 
lice, is  an  officer  whose  duty  has  obliged 
him  to  attend  three  executions,  but  who 
has  been  present  at  many  more,  and  who 
is  evidently  an  acute  observer. '  He  de- 
fines the  mob  at  executions  as  an  assem- 
blage of  thieves,  fighting  men,  coster- 
mongers,  laborers,  a  few  artisans,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soldiers.  To  these  he  adds 
a  small  percentage  of  women.  Brick- 
layers' laborers  have  a  taste  for  such 
spectacles,  and  other  persons  whom  Mr. 
Inspector  does  not  say  much  about,  who 
do  not  mingle  their  gentility  with  the 
mass  of  pauperism  and  ruffianism,  but 
sometimes  pay  as  much  as  £25  for  a 
good  window,  whence  they  may  see  the 
sight  comfortably,  and  without  unpleas- 
ant contact  with  unrefined  persons  of 
the  lower  orders,  presumably  criminal. 
But  being  asked  whether  he  considers 
that  public  executions  excite  much  fear, 
Mr.  Inspector  replied  that  he  does  not 
think  they  do,  that  the  people  who  wit- 
ness them  regard  them  as  they  would 
"  any  other  exhibition,  for  seeing  which 
there  is  nothing  to  pay ;"  that  they  are 
to  the  crowd  like  prize  fights,  and  that 
no  notion  of  terror  or  solemnity  inter- 
feres with  their  enjoyment  of  the  sight 
they  come  to  see.  There  is  a  straining 
and  anxiety  to  see  the  doomed  man,  but 
no  emotion ;  he  has  watched  the  faces 
intently,  and  never  seen  them  turn  pale. 
The  mob  behaves  worse  at  the  Old 
Bailey  than  at  Ilorsemongpr-lane  Gaol, 
because  the  police  keep  them  in  order  at 
the  latter  place ;  but  the  spectators  are 
precisely  the  same.  He  has  frequently 
listened  to  their  conversation,  and  never 
heard  any  expression  of  compassion 
towards  tlie  victim.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  the  pirates,  he  over- 
heard the  following  dialogue,  and  made 
a  note  of  it  in  his  pocket-book.  Two 
costermongers  were  the  speakers :  "  So 
help  me  God,  Bill,  ain't  it  fine  ?"  said  one, 
''five  of  them,  and  all  darkies."  "It  is 
so,"  said  the  other,  "  and  I  should  like  to 
act  Jack  Ketch  I"  Mr.  Inspector  is  very 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  hanging  keeps 
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down  murder,  thoagh  he  declined  to 
draw  some  of  the  fine  distinctions  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  Commission.  He 
does  not  know  about  the  great  moral 
lesson,  and  he  cannot  answer  for  what  it 
is  that  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the 
spectators;  but  he  has  no  doubt  that 
they  are  greatly  afraid  of  being  hanged. 
He  considers  that  they  love  life,  wretched 
as  are  its  conditions  for  many  of  their 
number,  dearly,  and  has  heard  them  say 
they  would  "  rather  be  transported  three 
or  four  times  over  than  be  hanged;" 
that "  they  did  not  mind  the  jug."  Not 
only  in  the  crowd  around  the  scaffold 
has  Mr.  Inspector  heard  these  candid 
and  graphic  remarks,  but  in  crowds  at 
public  spectacles  of  all  kinds,  and  notably 
m  theatres.  "At  executions,"  he  says, 
**I  have  looked  at  the  upturned  faces  of 
the  whole  crowd ;  I  have  been  elevated 
above  them ;  and  I  have  also  noticed  the 
faces  of  a  crowd  of  the  lower  classes  at  a 
theatre,  and  I  cannot  find  any  difference ; 
they  always  seem  to  be  identical  in  the 
two  cases;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  look  upon  a  theatrical  scene  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  upon  an  exe- 
cution." Mr.  Kittle  then  explained  that 
he  referred  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  in 
particular ;  that  he  recognized  the  same 
crowd,  when  a  sensation  piece  was  being 
performed,  and  observed  that  precisely 
similar  emotions  were  awakened  on  both 
occasions.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
criminal  classes  would  be  deterred  from 
murder  by  anything  short  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, known  to  them  as  indifferently 
"  scragging  "  or  "  choking,"  and  has  had 
several  prisoners  in  custody,  who  have 
given  him  the  pleasant  assurance  that, 
"  if  it  was  not  for  swinging  for  him,  they 
would  stick  a  knife  into  him."  He  does 
not  know,  though  he  is  familiar  with  the 
haunts  of  the  criminal  classes,  that  they 
ever  talk  or  think  about  the  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
The  upshot  of  his  evidence  is,  that  they 
are  somewhat  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  in- 
different about  a  matter  while  it  only 
concerns  others,  but  keenly  susceptible 
when  it  touches  themselves.  Respecting 
the  view  taken  by  the  police  of  the  abo- 
lition question,  which  is  a  very  important 
point  in  its  consideration,  Mr.  Kittle 
speaks  very  decisively.  Being  asked  by 
Mr.  Waddington,  "  Supposing  that  for 


murder  in  general,  oriminals  only  ex- 
pected a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  do 
you  believe  that  murders  would  be  more 
frequent  than  they  are  now  ?"  he  replied, 
"  I  firmly  believe  so,  and  I  believe  that  if 
a  desperate  character  knew  that  his  pun- 
ishment was  only  penal  servitude  for 
life,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit 
murder  to  liberate  himself  from  the  cus- 
tody of  a  policeman  who  had  him  in 
charge,  and  I  know  that  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  police  generally."  This  asser' 
tion  is  of  grave  importance,  and  will  no 
doubt  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 

In  the  midst  of  the  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Kittle,  there  is  s 
little  touch  of  the  ludicrous,  never  alto- 
gether separable  from  even  the  gravest 
human  affairs.  It  occurs  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  at  exe- 
cutions, and  reminds  us  of  the  inevitable 
dog  at  the  Derby.  It  appears  that  a  man 
going  into  the  crowd  with  his  hat  on  is 
a  signal  for  ^^  larking,"  and  the  maltitnde 
display  their  ingenuous  hilarity  by  knock- 
ing off  the  offending  article,  lucking  and 
"  chivying  "  it  away  from  one  to  another, 
the  applause  becoming  louder  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  hat  and  its  owner  is 
increased.  As  a  further  illostration  oi 
the  scenes  at  executions  which  take  plaoe 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  this  witness  related 
how,  at  the  execution  of  MfUler  he  saw 
a  man's  legs  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
for  the  period  of  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes.  ^^The  man  was  crying  out  veiy 
much,  and  there  was  a  great  roar  and 
hubbub,  but  his  legs  were  exalted  abote 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  his  head  wifl 
down."  This  must  have  been  better  fim 
than  the  hat,  and  pleasantly  beguiled  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  intervened 
between  the  incident  and  the  execntkm. 

Mr.  Tanner,  the  well-known  detective 
officer,  coincides  with  Mr.  Kittle  in  hie 
views  respecting  the  deterrent  effect  of 
capital  punishment,  and  corroborates  bif  • 
evidence  by  some  interesting  ezperieneei 
of  his  own.  He  has  frequently  appre- 
hended prisoners  who  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  have  cheerfully  and  unhesitating' 
ly  added  murder  to  their  other  orimei, 
had  the  death  penalty  not  existed,  fie 
mentions  two  persons  in  particular,  men 
named  Pusey  and  Reeves.  The  crime 
was  robbery  in  a  dwelline-hoose,  and 
Mr.  Tanner  tells  the  story  Ulub: 

'^  I  had  had  one  of  them,  namelji  Posey, 
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in  onatody  before,  and  he  had  been  con- 
Tioted  six  or  seven  times,  and  ultimately 
I  apprehended  him  for  stealing  Lord  Fo- 
ley s  plate,  and  with  four  others  he  got 
three  years'  penal  servitude;  they  in- 
duced the  steward's-room  boy  to  steal 
the  plate.  Pnsey  came  back  from  penal 
servitude ;  he  had  a  ticket-of-leave,  and 
went  back  and  associated  with  another 
ticket-of  leave  man,  who  was  discharged 
with  him,  at  their  old  haunts  in  Padding- 
ton.  They  entered  the  house  of  a  very 
old  lady  in  Paddington,  and  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  there  met  the 
housemaid  coming  out  of  her  room ;  they 
stopped  her  and  told  her  to  be  quiet,  as 
they  were  going  to  rob  the  old  lady's 
room.  They  went  in  and  threw  the  old 
lady  down  on  the  floor;  they  did  not 
very  much  hurt  her,  but  sufficiently  to 
deter  her  from  making  any  noise.  They 
took  all  her  available  money  and  some 
jewels.  In  the  mean  time,  the  housemaid 
screamed ;  they  threw  her  down  two  or 
three  stairs,  and  then  ran  out  of  the 
house.  Sir  Richard  Mayne  employed  me 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I  suspected 
Pusey  from  the  description  ;  I  looked  for 
him  and  found  him  in  company  with 
Reeves,  who  was  another  ticket-of-leave 
man,  and  they  were  arrested.  Pusey 
then  said  openly  in  the  police  court,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  '  choking '  she 
should  not  have  been  there  to  have  told 
the  tale — that  was  the  housemaid  ;  and 
the  same  with  the  old  lady,  who  really 
was  too  ill  to  come  to  the  police  court, 
bat  we  took  him  to  the  house,  and  she 
&irly  identified  him." 

Such  instances  are  very  numerous 
within  Mr.  Tanner's  experience,  and  con- 
sidering how  large  and  practical  that  ex- 
perience is,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  out- 
weigh the  best  matured,  most  thought- 
ful, and  most  finely-argued  theories  in  a 
contrary  sense.  He  states  it  as  his  clear 
conviction  that  criminals,  having  incur- 
red and  suffered  the  punishment  of  penal 
servitude,  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
further  crime  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
same  penalty.  "  If  Pusey,"  he  said,  "  had 
murdered  me,  in  such  a  supposed  state 
of  the  law,  he  could  only  have  got  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  he  was  as  nearly 
certain  as  possible  that  he  should  have 
penal  servitude  for  life  if  he  did  not 
murder  me."  Then  comes  the  grand 
difficulty  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 


the  matter,  and  which  assumes  truly  ^• 
gantic  proportions  as  witness  after  wit- 
ness adds  his  testimony  to  its  weight  and 
magnitude.  Nothing  but  penal  servitude 
for  life,  under  condition  of  the  extremest 
severity,  short  of  torture,  can  be  accept- 
ed as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  death 
penalty.  No  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  life  ever  has  been  carried  out,  and 
the  practical  portion  of  the  evidence 
tends  to  a  conviction  that  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  sentence  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Tanner  does  not  go  into  the  question  at 
all,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  real  inflic- 
tion of  the  capital  sentence,  he  merely 
says  that  criminals  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  believe  in  it,  and,  therefore, 
never  could  be  made  to  fear  it  more  than 
they  fear  it  now,  when  a  "  lifer  "  means 
fifteen  years  at  the  most,  and  when  the 
penalty  does  not  touch  the  point  of 
murder  at  all,  but  is  applicable  to  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  habitual  risks. 

Before  we  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  chiefly  official,  and  extremely 
searching  and  complete,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  little  is  said  about  the  effect 
on  the  criminals  themselves  of  the  capi- 
tal sentence.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin 
Osborne  denies  that  fear  of  death  is  com- 
mon ;  maintains,  indeed,  that  it  is  very 
unusual,  and  condemns  the  publicity  of 
executions  as  being  highly  dangerous  to 
the  criminal's  spiritual  interests  and  the 
prospect  of  his  repentance.  He  says,  in 
a  few  sentences  of  great  power,  and 
speaking  on  the  authority  of  the  chaplain 
of  a  gaol  where  executions  are  very  fre- 
quent, "  In  the  case  of  the  men,  the  feel- 
ing that  thousands  would  watch  them 
as  they  died,  kept  up  a  determination  to 
act  out  a  desperate  show  of  hardihood, 
tending  to  harden  their  nature  to  the 
last.  With  women,"  he  said,  "  it  added 
so  fearfully  to  the  weight  of  their  sen- 
tence as  to  deaden  every  feeling  within 
them.  Having  borne  the  full  exposure 
of  the  open  court  during  their  trial — a 
fearful  ordeal  to  any  woman — the  having 
got  to  look  to  an  exposure,  such  as  hang- 
ing must  be  to  a  woman,  in  the  presence 
of  a  ribald  crowd,  formed  so  crushing  an 
addition  to  their  sentence,  that,  from  the 
moment  it  was  passed,  it  pressed  them 
down  with  a  weight  of  impending  terror 
which  made  them  helpless  to  listen  to 
consolation."  M.  Chedieu  is  very  urgent 
in  representations  to  the  same  effect.  Yet 
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there  are  names  which  recur  to  memory 
and  render  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
after  -  the  -  fact  sensitivenesa  of  female 
murderers,  generally,  because  more  mon- 
strous outrages  upon  nature,  cooler,  more 
cruel,  and  more  deliberate  than  male 
criminals  of  the  same  class. 

The  balance  of  opinion  expressed  in 
the  evidence,  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  public  executions,  in 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  society 
and  of  the  criminals  themselves,  that 
that  portion  of  the  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  closed,  and  the  means  by  which 
private  executions  may  be  carried  into 
effect  with  the  best  results  for  the  public 
as  having  practically  taken  its  place. 
Mr.  Thomas  Beggs'  evidence  is  remark- 
ably interesting :  and  one  instance  which 
he  brings  forward  to  support  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment bears  more  powerfully  upon  the 
proposed  step  of  making  executions  pri- 
vate instead  of  public.  But  that  we  have 
known,  within  very  modern  experience, 
instances  of  the  most  morbid  sympathy 
with,  and  exaggerated  interest  in,  atro- 
cious criminals,  the  following  story  might 
appear  almost  incredible : 

"On  December  3l6t,  1841,  a  man 
named  John  Johnes,  a  shoemaker,  mur- 
dered his  sweetheart,  Mary  ITallam,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  laborer,  at 
Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Xottingham. 
lie  was  executed  on  March  23d,  1842. 
lie  was  a  man  of  unsteady  habits,  and 
gave  way  to  violent  fits  of  passion.  The 
girl  declined  his  addresses,  and  he  said 
if  he  did  not  have  her  no  one  else  should. 
After  he  had  inflicted  the  first  wound, 
which  was  not  immediately  fatal,  she 
begged  for  her  life,  but  seeing  him  resolv- 
ed, asked  for  time  to  pray,  lla  said  that 
he  would  pray  for  both,  and  completed 
the  crime.  The  wounds  were  inflicted 
by  a  shoemaker's  knife,  and  her  throat 
was  cut  barbarously.  After  this  he  drop- 
ped on  his  knees  some  time,  and  prayed 
God  to  have  mercy  on  two  unfortunate 
lovers.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
and  confessed  the  crime.  After  his  im- 
prisonment he  behaved  in  the  most  dec- 
orous manner ;  he  won  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  the  gaol  chaplain,  and  he  was 
vi>ited  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It 
.doos  not  appear  that  he  expressed  any 
contrition  for  the  crime,  but  seemed  to 
pa:?s   away   with   triumphant    certainty 


that  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  victim  in 
heaven.  He  was  visited  by  some  pious 
and  benevolent  ladies  of  Nottingham, 
some  of  whom  declared  he  was  a  child 
of  God,  if  ever  there  was  one.  One  of 
the  ladies  sent  him  a  white  camellia  to 
wear  at  his  execution.'*^  (It  is  pleasant 
to  know,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  resided  near  the 
scene  of  these  almost  incredible  proceed- 
ings at  the  time,  and  who  perfectly  re- 
members them,  that  the  ladies  in  question 
were  promptly  excluded  from  the  society 
of  those  of  their  own  sex  who  estimated 
such  shocking  and  profane  folly  as  it 
deserved.)  "  Of  course,"  continued  Mr. 
Beggs,  "  great  crowds  gathered  at  the 
execution.  It  would  be  well  for  thoae 
who  contend  for  the  deterrent  influ- 
ence of  death  punishment  to  mingle 
with  such  crowds.  The  expression  was 
universally  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
man  about  to  suffer.  The  offence  seemed 
entirely  forgotten  by  those  conversing 
about  his  fate.  He  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  the  victim  of  a  misplaced  and 
unrewarded  affection ;  and  the  sufferings 
of  his  victim  were  wholly  disregarded. 
One  man  I  heard  sa^  to  a  companion, 
who  seemed  to  be  his  son,  *I  wish  yon 
and  me  were  as  ready  to  die  as  be  is.' " 

The  public  will  hardly  be  prepared  to 
think,  with  Mr.  Beggjs,  that  this  pious 
and  interesting  criminal  should  have 
been  lefl  unhanged,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  publicity  of  his  execution,  and  of  all 
the  details  of  his  conduct,  produced  scan- 
dalous and  injurious  results.  The  con- 
signment of  a  murderer,  upon  his  con- 
viction, to  instant  and  prompt  oblivion, 
whether  by  hopeless  imprisonment,  to 
use  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne's 
words,  ^'  by  a  strict  and  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  whole  outside  world,"  or 
by  a  private  execution,  affording  no  pos- 
sibility of  sensation- mongering,  is  assur- 
edly the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
this  report  paints  in  such  terrible  colors. 

The  legal  evidence  deals  largely  with 
the  questions  of  the  hindrance  to  justice 
caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to 
convict  in  cases  where  the  sentence  must 
be  capital,  but  where  convictions  would 
be  certainly  obtained  if  the  punishment 
were  secondary.  This  is  a  very  strong 
point  with  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Den  man.  The  former  lays  great  stress 
on  the  supposed  numerous  instances  of 
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erroneons  verdicts ;  and  the  tremcndoas 
responsibility  of  inflicting  an  undeserved 
and  irreversible  death  punishment.  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  contends  that  poor  and 
unfriended  men  would  have  no  chance 
of  rescue,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
means  of  bringing  their  case  into  proper 
prominence  ;  and  he  instances,  as  exam- 
ples of  innocence  rescued  by  timely  aid 
from  an  unmerited  doom.  Dr.  Smethurst 
and  Mr.  Kirwan.  With  respect  to  the 
former  individual,  Sir  Filzroy  has  a  con- 
ventional right  to  advance  his  opinion  as 
aa  argument,  but,  as  regards  the  latter, 
there  never  was  any  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  jury  who  convicted  him,  of  the 
perfect  correctness  of  their  verdict,  and 
they  spared  no  pains  to  make  their  unan- 
imous opinion  apparent. 

A  letter,  in  which  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  convicted  Kirwan  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  atrocity,  is  clearly 
and  ably  recapitulated,  was  written  on 
behalf  of  the  jury,  signed  by  the  fore- 
man, and  published  in  the  Dublin  news- 
papers at  the  time. 

bir  Fitzroy  Kelly  could  hardly  have 
selected  a  weaker  argument  than  the 
case  of  Kirwan,  concerning  whom,  it 
may  be  asked,  wherein  he  differed  from 
Dr.  Smethurst?  If  he  committed  the 
crime  of  which  the  jury  convicted,  and 
for  which  the  judge  sentenced  him,  why 
was  he  not  hanged  ?  If  he  did  not  com- 
mit it,  why  does  he  not  enjoy  the  happy 
immunity  of  the  lover  of  Miss  Isabella 
Banks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  penal  servi- 
tude? Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  argument  is 
interesting,  earnest,  and  subtle,  but  its 
general  effect  is  weak.  He  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Bright  whether,  with  reference 
to  cases  of  poisoning,  it  has  occurred  to 
him  that  in  those  cases  there  is  especial 
danger  of  conviction,  and  even  the  ex- 
ecution, of  innocent  persons  ?  He  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  and  offered,  as 
a  proof,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty,  but  who  was  convicted, 
Bentenced  to  death,  and  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted, upon  evidence  which  turned  out 
to  be  totally  erroneous. 

"I  refer,"  says  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
"  to  the  case  of  Tawell.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  upon  the 
evidence  of  certain  medical  men,  a  num- 
ber of  chemists  and  others,  as  to  a  certain 
way  in  which  they  declared  that  they 


had  no  doubt  that  the  woman  had  taken 
a  certain  poison.  lie,  only  a  little  while 
before  his  death,  told  the  whole  truth  to 
Lord  Nugent,  and  some  other  magis- 
trates of  Buckinghamshire,  and  proved 
to  them  that  it  was  in  a  totally  different 
way,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  this  man  was  con- 
victed was  incorrect  from  beginning  to 
end." 

This  is  an  iqiportant  fact,  no  doubt, 
supposing  the  homicidal  quaker  really 
did  tell  the  "whole  truth,"  and  that 
proof  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  chief  points  for  the  pub- 
lic are,  that  Tawell  was  guilty,  and  that 
Tawell  was  hanged!  The  legal  diffi- 
culty is,  of  course,  perceptible  and  se- 
rious, but  it  weighs  but  lightly  against 
Mr.  Davis's  evidence  that  he  never  knew 
an  innocent  man  to  be  hanged,  or  a 
guilty  one  who  did  not  confess  his 
guilt. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is  a  more  satisfac- 
tory witness  than  Mr.  Denman,  inas- 
much as  he  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of 
alternative  punishment,  supposing  the 
death  penalty  to  be  abolished,  whereas 
Mr.  Denman  entertains  no  theory  as  to 
a  new  punishment  as  a  substitute ;  but 
"  as  many  criminals  as  bad  as  Palmer,  or 
even  as  Rush,  have  been  acquitted,  he 
thinks  any  punishment  whatever  that 
would  separate  such  from  society,  must 
be  better  than  that  they  should  be  ac- 
quitted, and  so  enabled  to  commit  more 
murders."  Thus  we  gain  some  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  this  investigation, 
when  we  find  one  witness  urging  his  ar- 
gument on  the  ground  that  innocent  men 
are  endangered  by  the  present  system, 
and  another  supposing  a  similar  conclu- 
sion by  the  argument  that  guilty  men 
escape  justice.  Mr.  Denman  does  not 
regard  the  substitution  of  imprisonment 
for  life  for  the  death  penaltjr  as  a  very 
difficult  matter.  It  is  practically  done 
now,  in  the  numerous  cases  of  commuta- 
tion of  sentence,  and  murderers  do  not 
kill  their  warders  or  others.  This  sounds 
plausible,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  punishment  which,  being  an 
alleviation  of  a  heavier,  becomes  by 
that  fact  a  grace,  and  which  does  not 
preclude,  in  case  of  additional  crime,  the 
infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty,  and 
the  same  punishment  inflicted  as  the  last 
I  resource  of  the  power  of  the  law.    It  is 
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also  quite  clear  that  if  murder  is  to  be 
punished  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  that 
punishment  must  cease  to  be  a  form  of 
words,  and  become  a  reality,  in  which 
case  the  governors  of  prisons  become  the 
most  authoritative  and  important  wit- 
nesses, and  the  medical  testimony  de- 
mands serious  and  attentive  hearing. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Henderson,  appointed 
to  the  convict  service  in  1850,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Western  Australia  until  1862, 
having  carefully  studied  the  question  of 
capital  punishment,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fear  of  death  is  the  strongest  deterrent 
from  crime.  He  believes  this  conviction 
to  be  shared  by  almost  every  person 
who  has  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  criminal  classes.  Crimes  of 
violence  were  frequent  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia until  the  new  law  was  rigorously 
carried  into  effect  in  some  very  bad 
cases,  since  which  time  they  have  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  The  witness  relates  the 
final  adventures  of  Palin,  a  desperate 
criminal  frequently  mentioned  m  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  and  whose  life 
had  been  saved  in  this  country  by  stren- 
uous exertion. 

"  He  was  the  most  atrocious  scoun- 
drel," says  Colonel  Henderson,  "that 
ever  was  hanged.  He  broke  into  a 
house  ;  he  had  a  bludgeon ;  I  never  saw 
such  a  weapon  in  my  life — it  was  studded 
all  over  with  sharp-pointed  nails.  There 
was  a  lady  sleeping  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  her  brother  -  in  -  law  at  the 
other;  she  woke  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  found  Palin  standing  by 
her  bedside,  with  his  face  masked.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  to  force  her 
down  into  the  bed  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
he  entered  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  committing  murder,  if  necessary,  but 
he  robbed  the  house  and  went  away. 
In  the  morning  they  put  the  natives  on 
his  tracks,  and  they  traced  him  as 
nicely  as  possible  to  his  own  house,  and 
he  was  hanged  for  burglary  with  vio- 
lence, being  armed  ;  the  putting  of  his 
hand  upon  the  lady  constituted  violence. 
I  saw  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friends,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.  I  told  every 
batch  of  men  that  I  had  that  they  would 
be  hanged  for  those  crimes.  He  said 
that  it  was  perfectly  right  that  he 
should  be  hanged,  and  that  ho  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  for  a  murder  which 


he  had  committed  in  England  five  or 
six  years  before.  That  letter  I  saw  my- 
self." ^ 

While  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
crimes  of  violence  committed  by  the 
convicts  was  only  a  prolongation  of 
penal  servitude,  such  crimes  were  com- 
mon, and  Colonel  Henderson  believes 
that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
make  imprisonment  hopeless,  and  there- 
fore effective.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  it 
would  take  a  century  to  prove  to  the 
criminal  classes  that  yon  were  in  earnest, 
and  that  you  would  keep  them  locked 
up  ;  not  one  of  them  would  believe  it." 
All  the  men  now  under  sentence  of  pe- 
nal servitude  for  life  are  told  that  they 
can  expect  no  remission  whatever ;  but 
they  do  not  believe  it ;  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  ten  or  twelve  years  hence 
their  cases  will  be  brought  forward,  and 
their  crimes  will  be  almost  forgotton ; 
they  are  quite  sure  that  something  will 
happen,  and  that  the^  will  be  released. 
The  following  questions  and  answers 
present  the  proposed  substitution  of  life 
sentences  for  the  death  penalty  in  a 
truly  formidable  aspect,  and  invest  it 
with  difficulties  from  which  the  pabliCi 
no  less  than  the  le^slatare,  may  fairiy 
be  excused  for  shrinking : 

"  The  convicts,  then,  struggle  on," 
asks  Mr.  Waddington,  "  and  hope  for  a 
mitigation  in  due  time  1**  "No  doubt 
of  it ;  and  if  you  give  them  no  hope,  yon 
simply  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  wild 
beasts ;  the  only  thing  then  wonld  be 
to  send  them  to  a  lunatic  asylam,  where 
they  would  be  kindly  treated  and  made 
comfortable." 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  number  ot 
prisoners  in  that  desperate  condition,  and 
with  no  hope,  could  be  confined  with 
safety  to  the  warders  ?  "  "  You  ooald 
only  do  so  bv  treating  them  as  yoa 
treat  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zodlogical 
Gardens." 

Mr.  Neate  asked — "  Supposing  that  a 
separate  provision  was  made  for  those 
persons  convicted  of  murder,  and  that 
they  were  kept  in  a  prison  apart,  then, 
unless  the  crime  increased  very  much, 
would  they  not  be  so  small  a  number 
that  there  would  be  no  diflioulty  in 
making  a  provision  for  their  sirfe 
custody?"  **That  could  be  done.** 
^'  There  would  be  no  difiioulty  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  warders  in  that 
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**  Of  oourse  they  would  have  to  take 
their  chance.  We  have  men  now  who 
are  very  little  removed  from  wild  beasts. 
I  do  not  say  they  are  mad,  but  they  can 
oever  be  approached  by  one  man  at  a 
time ;  they  are  more  or  less  obliged  to 
be  treated  like  wild  beasts,  but  the 
warder  always  goes  with,  as  yon  may 
Bay,  his  life  in  his  hand." 

"  Assuming  that  you  inflicted  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  a 
man  would  not  be  kept  all  the  time  at 
the  highest  point  of  punishment  which 
be  would  be  able  to  bear  at  a  time; 
it  would  always  admit  of  temporary 
f^gravation,  in  the  case  of  any  fresh 
offence,  would  it  not,  according  to  the 
present  system  ?  "  "  What  you  can  do 
to  &  man  inside  a  prison  is  very  limited : 
you  lock  him  up,  and  you  must  feed  him, 
and  you  must  clothe  him." 

The  voluminous  details,  and  the  elab- 
orate nature  of  the  evidence,  supply 
nothing  which  lessens  the  importance, 
or  simplifies  the  difficulty  of  the  position, 
as  shown  in  these  sentences. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  the  governor  of  the 
Gloucester  County  Prison,  does  not  es- 
timate the  difficulties  of  secondary  pun- 
ishment so  highly  as  Colonel  Hender- 
son ;  but  he  acknowledges  the  deterrent 
influence  of  the  fear  of  death,  while  con- 
tending that  ^'  civil  death,  total  seclu- 
sion, such  arrangements  as  would  cause 
the  public  to  understand  that  when  a 
man  was  subjected  to  that  punishment, 
be  would  disappear  for  ever" — that  pun- 
ishment would  become  even  more  de- 
terrent than  the  fear  of  death.  The  sol- 
emn question,  to  which  there  is  no  en- 
oonraging  answer,  is,  will  it  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  make  such  an  experiment  fairly, 
and  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity  ? 

The  classification  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, the  awful  subject  of  infanticide,  the 
practical  inability  of  the  law  as  it  stands 
at  present  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  des- 
perate necessity  for  dealing  with  it, 
lorn  sections  of  this  investigation  of  the 
atmost  moment.  The  evidence,  in  al- 
most every  case,  bears  upon  them,  and 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  admi- 
rably embodies  the  result.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  from  Lord  Sydney  Godol- 
phin  Osborne's  evidence  are  the  best 
expression  of  the  situation  and  its  de- 
mands: "If murder,"  says  his  lordship, 
^^  is  the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  hu- 


man being,  unless  we  lay  it  down  that 
there  is  an  age  when  the  progeny  of 
our  race  have  not  arrived  at  a  title  to 
belong  to  it,  I  see  not  how  the  murder 
of  an  infant  is  legally  less  murder  than 
that  of  an  adult ;  if  it  is,  I  wish  the 
judges  would  lay  down  for  our  instruc- 
tion some  rule  determining  the  exact  age 
when  this  killing  is  murder.  The  grand 
jury  always  do  their  utmost  to  throw 
out  the  bill  for  murder.  If  they  cannot| 
neither  the  prosecuting  counsel,  judge, 
nor  jury  have  any  other  disposition  but 
still  to  try  and  reduce  the  charge  to  the 
lesser  crime.  If  these  cases  were  got 
up  with  the  pains  taken  in  the  case  of 
adult  murder,  and  if  the  Court  received 
them  in  the  same  light,  we  should  soon 
have  an  end  of  capital  punishment. 
No  civilized  nation  would  endure  the 
amount  of  execution  which  would  fol- 
low. It  may  be  said  that,  were  the 
law  strictly  carried  out  in  these  cases,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  adults, 
the  crime  itself  would  diminish  in  fre- 
quency. Possibly  it  might;  but  it  is 
one  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  it  has  existed 
with  so  little  check  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  and  general  consent  seems  to 
have  so  extenuated  it,  that  I  am  satisfied 
extreme  severity  would  very  partially 
arrest  it." 

Dr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke, 
whose  evidence  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  this  exceptional 
Blue  Book,  decline  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  abolition  question,  on  the  plea 
of  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the 
subject.  Their  combined  experience 
forms  a  sad  and  extraordinary  narrative, 
and,  as  usual,  they  arrive  at  difl^erent  con- 
clusions by  similar  means.  Dr.  Hood 
has  never  known  a  person  to  be  executed 
in  whom  there  was  incipient  insanity, 
but  has  known  several  acquitted  or  par- 
doned, on  the  ground  of  insanity,  in 
whom  he  failed  to  discover  any  symp- 
toms of  mental  disease,  either  when  they 
came  to  Bethlehem  or  subsequently.  He 
distinctly  holds  that  when  a  delusion  ex- 
ists on  any  sub^ecty  a  man  should  not  be 
responsible  if  he  commits  murder,  though 
he  may  know  right  from  wrong.  In  the 
course  of  this  eminent  physician's  evi- 
dence, he  tells  one  very  melancholy  story. 
It  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Waddington's  re- 
mark, that  no  criminal  lunatic  who  has 
been  discharged  has  ever  committed  any 
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crime  afterwards.  The  story  opens  up 
another  phase  of  this  terrible  subject 
which  must  some  day,  in  its  turn,  re- 
ceive the  consideration  due  to  it,  but 
whose  day  is,  necessarily,  considerinor 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
the  finality  of  human  wisdom  and  pow- 
ers, very  far  off.  "  I  can  give  the  Com- 
missioners," said  Dr.  Hood,  "a  case 
where  long  intemperance  brought  on 
what  was  considered  to  be  insanity. 
John  Paine,  an  expert  thief,  well  known 
to  the  police  authorities  of  London  and 
west  of  England,  was  associated  with  a 
gang  of  similar  characters  in  the  metrop- 
olis during  the  summer  of  1857,  and 
being  seized  with  delirium  treynens^  was 
taken  charge  of  and  placed  in  the  West- 
minster Workhouse.  He  there  com- 
mitted murder,  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
A  warrant  of  her  Majesty  provided  for 
his  safe  custody,  and  he  was  removed  to 
Bethlehem  Hospital.  At  the  time  of 
his  reception  he  was  sane,  and  showed 
no  symptoms  of  insanity  during  his  res- 
idence. An  ordinary  lunatic  asylum  is 
no  place  for  such  a  character,  who,  on 
eleven  previous  convictions  for  felony, 
had  been  as  many  times  confined  in  pris- 
on. His  vicious  tendencies  are  irrepres- 
sible by  either  advice  or  kindness ;  yet, 
though  perfectly  sane,  the  doors  of  every 
prison  are  closed  against  him,  and  he 
must  remain  the  tenant  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, where  he  produces  constant  anxiety 
to  those  who  have  charge  of  him."  Dr. 
Take,  who,  by  the  way,  utterly  scouts 
the  idea  of  Townley's  insanity,  and 
draws  a  very  clever  distinction  between 
uncontrollable  and  uncontrolled  impulse, 
tells  a  story  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  is 
the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fooks, 
who  was  tried  at  Dorchester  in  18G3. 
"  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  he 
lived,"  says  Dr.  Tuke,  "  the  chai)lain  of 
the  gaol,  and  myself,  all  of  us  took  to 
the  Home  Office  our  representations  as 
to  the  insanity  of  this  man ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  doubted.  I  believe  that 
he  was  hung  on  account  of  the  distinct- 
ly strong  ruling  of  the  judge  that  he  did 
know  right  from  wrong,  and  of  my  evi- 
dence, in  which,  in  reply  to  the  question 
put  to  mo  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, '  Does  this  man  know  right  from 
wrong  ? '  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that 
he  did  know  right  from  wrong,  because 


I  heard  him  express  his  regret  for  the 
act  which  he  had  committed,  and  I  heard 
him  speak  of  it  as  a  wrong  act ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  the  man  was  distinctly  a 
moViomaniac,  subject  to  exacerbations  of 
homicidal  insanity." 

The  investigation  of  the  great  quea- 
tion  of  moral  responsibility,  solemn  and 
searching  as  it  is,  is  inconclusive ;  bat 
the  public  will  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Take 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  urges  upon 
the  Commission  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing experts  appointed  by  the  Court  in 
cases  of  alleged  lunacy  (which  is  the 
French  system).  *'*And  not  as  parti- 
sans?' asked  the  chairman.  'Not  as 
partisans,'  replied  Dr.  Tuke.  Said  Lord 
Stanley:  'You  think  it  hardly  credit- 
able to  the  medical  profession  that,  upon 
every  occasion,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  who  can  be  found  should  be 
brought  forward,  one,  as  far  as  the  fact 
allows,  directly  to  contradict  the  evi- 
dence of  the  other?'  'Yes,'  answered 
the  witness,  '  medical  advocacy  thus  be- 
comes a  trade.' " 

In  these  pages  only  the  merest,  barest 
outlines  of  the  interesting  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Blue  Book  are  indicated; 
the  limits  of  the  subject  arc  as  hard  to 
define  as  its  difficulties  are  bard  to  sur- 
mount. On  the  broad  view,  it  is  clear 
that,  however  we  may  lean  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty — however  in- 
teresting the  matter,  and  persuasive  the 
tone,  of  the  evidence — we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  bulk  of  public  opiDion,  in 
the  practical  sense,  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony by  those  who  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  realities  of  the  question, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  proposiuOQ 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
by  the  Government,  and  which,  while 
suggesting  many  modifications  of  the 
existing  laws,  does  not  include  a  propo- 
sal to  abolish  capital  punishment. 


The  BrlUth  Qiuuterly. 

THE  PENINSULA.  OF  SINAI :  NOTES  OK 
TRAVEL  THEREIN,* 

Leaving  the  W&dy  Mokatteb,  we  en- 
tered the  Wddy  Feir&n  jnst  where  it 
opens  westward  to  the  sea.  At  this 
point  we  again  struck  the  route  of  the 


*  Concluded  from  page  1SZ% 
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Israelites.  The  entrance  to  the  Wddy 
Feir&n  is  guarded  by  a  singular  sand- 
stone isliff,  shaped  like  a  huge  fortifica- 
tioD,  round  the  eastern  side-  of  which  we 
wound.  The  valley  is  the  most  fertile, 
and  next  to  the  Wady  Sheikh  the  most 
extensive,  in  the  peninsula  ;  we  were 
about  eight  hours  in  traversing  the  first 
section  of  it.  Like  all  the  larger  valleys 
of  Sinai,  it  is  very  picturesque  and  grand. 
The  section  of  it  north  of  Paran  is  utter- 
ly sterile  and  desolate :  dark  mountains, 
on  either  side,  of  splintered  granite  and 
gneiss,  deeply  veined  with  porphyry,  as 
if  some  Plutonic  caldron  had  boiled  over ; 
and  so  linking  the  valley  as  to  form  long 
reaches,  or  inland  lakes — of  course  wa- 
terless, stern,  torrid,  and  impressive  in 
their  molten  sublimity.  Unlike  other 
mountainous  countries,  the  bottoms  of 
the  Sinaitic  valleys  are  flat,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  sides,  like  that  of  water: 
they  are  alluvial  deposits ;  that  of  the 
W4dy  Feiran  is  roughly  corru2;ated  by 
fierce  torrents,  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  boulders.  Our  ride  through  the 
endless  twistings  of  this  waterless  river 
was  hot  and  wearying,  almost  distress- 
ing :  the  sun  poured  do\^  n  his  perpendic- 
ular streams  of  fire,  fiercely  radiated 
from  the  iron  granite  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  glassy  sand  of  the  valley;  every 
breath  of  cooling  breeze  was  inexorably 
shut  out.  The  water  in  our  zemzemias 
was  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  our  having  frequent 
recourse  to  them. 

Here,  if  Feiran  be  Rephidim,  the  poor 
panting  Israelites  might  well  murmur 
for  water :  our  realization  of  their  dis- 
tress was  very  vivid.  It  is  no  presump- 
tio»  against  this  identification  that,  four 
or  five  hours  farther  on  in  the  valley, 
abundant  water  flows  through  luxuriant 
groves  of  palm  trees. 

We  looked  out  very  eagerly  for  the 
palm  groves  of  Feiran.  Our  hope  was 
long  deferred,  as  one  after  another  only 
the  monotonous  links  of  the  huge  gran- 
ite chain  presented  themselves.  At 
length  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Iluseiyeh,  to  which  some  of  our 
Arabs  belonged.  The  people  greeted 
us  kindly,  and  gave  us  handtuls  of  the 
Liliputian  apples  of  the  NClbk  tree, 
which,  to  our  parched  and  thirsty  pal- 
ates, were  very  grateful.  The  "black 
tents  of  Kedar  "  now  dotted  the  sides  of 


the  valley ;  we  had  exchanged  the  soli- 
tude and  sterility  of  the  desert  for  the 
fertile  habitations  of  men.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  reached  our  encampment  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palm  grove  of  Feiran : 
this  extends  two  or  three  miles  up  the 
valley,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  plan- 
tation of  three  or  four  thousand  palm 
trees,  together  with  tamarisks,  acacias, 
and  other  shrubs.  It  is  the  "Bedouin 
Paradise."  No  wonder  that  the  old 
Amalekites  tried  to  defend  it.  Its  fer- 
tility is  caused  by  a  stream  of  water, 
some  three  or  four  feet  broad,  which 
flows  from  a  perennial  spring  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  valley,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  grove  is  lost 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  a  short  distance 
below  Huseiyeh. 

After  some  days'  experience  of  the 
desert,  where  a  muddy  sandpool  and  the 
stunted  ghurkud  were  unusual  luxuries, 
the  verdant  grass  beneath  our  feet,  the 
thick  shrubbery  of  tamarisk  and  broom 
around  our  tents,  the  feathery  palm 
gracefully  waving  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  our  heads,  and,  above  all,  the 
gentle  music  of  the  bubbling  brook  at 
our  tent  door,  grateful  as  the  voice  of 
home,  were  very  delicious.  Life  was  ev- 
erywhere luxuriant  and  beautiful.  Amid 
her  countless  nooks  and  varieties  ot 
beauty,  the  earth  has  none  perhaps  more 
fascinating  and  fanciful  than  this.  It  is 
a  wilderness  of  tropical  fertility,  seques- 
tered by  rich  and  lofty  mountains  ot 
granite ;  a  Happy  Valley,  where  Rasse- 
las  might  have  hoped  for  unsophisticated 
and  virtuous  dwellers,  hardly  to  be  found, 
however,  in  the  squalid  huts  and  semi- 
savagery  of  the  l^edouins.  To  us,  it 
was  a  place  of  delicious  repose,  long  and 
pleasantly  to  be  remembered. 

Two  other  parties  of  travellers  were 
already  encamped  in  the  palm  grove. 
The  flickering  light  of  the  camp-fires  re- 
flected from  Oriental  foliage,  with  groups 
of  Arabs  and  camels  reposing  round 
them,  and  thrown  into  strong  relief;  the 
bright  moon  calmly  shining  above ;  the 
gurgling  brook  serenading  us  with  its 
home  music  ;  the  grand  ranges  of  moun- 
tain on  either  side,  crowned  on  the  west- 
ern side  by  the  awful  domes  of  Serbal, 
which  almost  overhang  the  valley,  made 
the  scene  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  memorable  of  our  journey.  Nor 
were   we   without  Arab   music.      The 
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minstrel  of  the  grove  serenaded  us  with 
a  most  melancholy  love  ditty,  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  still  more  mel- 
ancholy violin,  of  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  construction. 

We  did  not  get  much  sleep,  one  noise 
or  another  disturbing  us  all  night.  Not- 
withstanding this,  before  the  morning, 
a  hyena  from  Mount  Scrbal  made  free 
with  the  foal  of  a  camel  three  days  old, 
the  bereaved  mother  of  which  carried 
me  the  next  day. 

At  this  junction  of  the  sterile  and  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  valley,  there  are  two 
lateral  valleys  opening  out  of  it  like  the 
transepts  of  a  cathedral,  each  forming  a 
cuIhUsoc:  that  to  the  west,  the  WMy 
'Aleiyat,  is  a  wild  picturesque  glen,  two  or 
three  miles  in  length,  blocked  up  by  the 
vast  mass  of  Serbal ;  it  is  utterly  sterile, 
and  is  little  more  than  the  rugged  bed 
of  mountain  torrents.  That  to  the  east 
is  shorter;  it  is  simply  a  deep  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  a  bellying  out  of 
the  side  of  the  valley.  By  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  four  valleys,  an  extensive 
plain  is  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a  low  broken  hill,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  height,  called  the  hill 
Hfirfirdt.  Upon  this  hill,  according  to 
the  tradition,  Moses  stood  while  the  bat- 
tle of  Kephidim  raged  around  it.  Cer- 
tainly no  place  could  more  perfectly  cor- 
respond to  the  circumstances  of  the  his- 
tory. The  Amalekites  would  naturally 
wish  to  defend  their  fertile  vale  against 
the  invasion  of  a  host  like  that  of  Israel. 
Concealing  themselves,  therefore,  as  they 
easily  might,  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  behind  the  hill  Ilererat,  they 
permitted  the  IsraeHtes  to  advance  to 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  then,  burst- 
ing forth  from  their  ambush,  attacked 
them  both  in  front  and  rear.  In  this 
way  Moses  would  be  able  to  ascend  the 
"  little  hill,"  as  in  the  original  it  is  em- 
phatically called  njssn,  and  thus  he 
would  command  the  entire  field  of  bat- 
tle. Here  then  we  may  picture  to  our- 
selves the  wondrous  rod  uplifted  —  a 
b&ton  serving  as  a  standard  to  Joshua's 
army,  and  also  a  mute  appeal  to  the  God 
of  battles  ;  as  the  arms  of  the  venerable 
law-giver  grow  weary,  they  are  upheld 
by  Aaron  and  Ilur,  and  at  length  are 
supported  by  two  stones  for  pillows. 
And  from  morning  till  evening,  accord- 
ing to  the  firmness  of  the  uplifted  rod, 


the  impetnoas  tide  of  battle  swayed, 
swelling  and  breaking,  and  angrily  dash- 
ing against  the  rocky  pedestu  npon 
which  the  sublime  figure  of  Moses  stood. 
Afler  the  victory,  the  same  rocky  emi- 
nence would  doubtless  be  an  altar  in  the 
midst  of  this  grand  temple  of  nature, 
upon  which  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
would  be  offered  in  sight  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  now  covered  with  the  rains 
of  the  ancient  church  and  episcopal  pal- 
ace of  Feirdn,  while  round  its  base  are 
ruins  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  city— > 
houses,  chapels,  and  tombs.  The  moon- 
tains  all  round  are  honeycombed  to  the 
very  summit  with  hermits'  cells,  and 
tombs. 

P  and  F  being  cognate  and  inter- 
changeable letters,  Feirdn  and  Par&n  are 
identical  words.  Feirdn  is  the  Phara  ot 
Ptolemy,  from  which  in  his  day  the  en- 
tire district  was  called  the  JPharanitio 
Peninsula.  It  is  most  probably  also  the 
Par^n  of  Scripture  history  and  poetry, 
the  £1  Paran  to  which  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies  chased  ^'  the  Horites  ot 
Mount  Seir,"  the  "Mount  Paran"  from 
which  "  the  Holy  One  came."  In  this 
place  Christian  altars  were  once  erected, 
and  Christian  worship  was  offered. 
These  mountain  echoes,  that  once  reiter- 
ated the  terrible  sounds  of  battle,  also 
responded  to  the  voice  of  Christian  song. 
These  dark  and  comfortless  cells  were 
once  filled  with  living  men,  and  witness- 
ed all  the  strange  tragedy  of  anchorite 
life — the  struggle  of  human  passion,  the 
fervor  of  wrestling  prayer,  the  unatter- 
able  desolateness  of  human  solitariness, 
the  weary  weakness  of  sickness,  the  daik 
solitude  of  death.  These  hoary  walls 
once  felt  the  touch  of  human  hands,  and 
were  sanctified  by  the  holy  worship  d 
human  hearts.  Here  lived  Theodosins, 
the  Monothelite  Bishop  of  Feir&n,  who 
was  excommunicated  for  his  heresy. 
Here,  too,  the  Tyrians  once  traded:  so 
that  all  the  interests  of  human  life,  all 
the  play  of  human  passion,  were  ones 
vital  here.  Now  all  is  solitary  and  deso- 
late ;  a  few  Bedouins  wander  aboat  the 
place  by  day,  the  jackal  and  the  hyena 
roam  over  it  at  night. 

Mount  Serb^  is  seen  from  Feirftn  in 
all  its  magnificence.  It  rises  from  its 
base  in  ^\q  great  sections,  blended  to- 
gether like  the  clustered  columns  of  a 
cathedral:  some  one  has  hafipily  oodip 
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pAred  it  to  a  cluster  of  inverted  stalac- 
tites, distinguished,  but  not  parted,  by 
deep  ravines.  The  ascent  is  commonly 
made  from  Feir^n  ;  it  is  arduous,  but  not 
otherwise  difficult.  It  occupies  about 
four  hours.  Dean  Stanley  describes  the 
view  from  the  summit  as  very  magnifi- 
cent. 

A  most  interesting  and  important 
question  respects  the  identity  of  Serbal 
with  the  mountain  of  the  law-giving. 
This  is  very  strenuously  and  elaborately 
maintained  by  Lepsius,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Stewart,  and'others.  Burckhardt,  Dean 
Stanley,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  most  modern 
travellers,  more  successfully  contend  for 
the  modem  Sinai.  The  Jewish  traditions 
are  in  favor  of  Sinai,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  these  as  doubtful.  The  early 
Christian  traditions  of  the  time  of  Euse- 
biuB  and  Jerome  down  to  Justinian  are 
in  fevor  of  Serbal.  On  the  other  hand, 
'the  church  of  Justinian  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Mousa  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Even  the  monks  of  Serbal  never  thought 
of  disputing  the  claims  of  Sinai ;  and 
these  have  been  admitted  by  almost  all 
later  writers.  The  inscriptions  which 
are  found  upon  Serbal,  even  to  its  sum- 
mit, are  adduced  in  its  favor ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  arc  Israel itish 
in  their  origin:  their  strange  character 
is  presumption  to  the  contrary.  It  is, 
moreover,  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  Israelites  graving  any  inscription 
upon  the  holy  and  awful  mount  of  God  ; 
besides,  there  are  inscriptions  almost  all 
over  the  peninsula.  Josephus  (Ant.  iii. 
c.  5,  §  1)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  ^'  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  that  are  in  that 
country ;"  but  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  exaggerating  habit :  it  is  more 
applicable  to  Jebel  Mousa  than  it  is  to 
Serbdl,  but  is  literally  true  of  neither. 
Importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  episcopal  city  of  Pariin  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  but 
this  proves,  not  that  Serbal  was  Sinai, 
but  only  that  the  Wady  Feirun  was  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sinai.  Serbdl  was  undoubtedly  a  sacred 
mountain,  and  a  place  of  religious  pil- 
grimage, even  prior  to  the  Exodus.  Its 
name  points  to  the  worship  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Baal. 

Further,  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
of   Scripture,    and  is  also  implied  by 


Josephus,  that  Rephidim  was  some  dis- 
tance from  Sinai — certainly  one  day's 
march,  probably  more.  Feirdn  is  as 
near  to  Serbal  as  the  people  could  come, 
while  it  is  at  the  least  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours  distant  from  the  modern  Ho- 
reb.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  plain 
Er  Rahah,  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  and  the 
Wadys  round  the  modern  Sinai,  are  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  and  of  the  means  of 
supporting  a  great  multitude ;  and  that 
Moses,  who  intimately  knew  the  whole 
district,  would  naturally  select  for  the 
place  of  their  prolonged  encampment  the 
Wady  Feir&n,  which  abounds  in  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  while  Sinai  is  not  so  fertile 
as  Feiran,  it  is  by  no  means  without 
vegetation  and  water;  that  after  the 
victory  at  Rephidim,  the  resources  of 
Feiran  would  be  available  for  the  people 
encamped  on  Er  Riihah,  and  that,  in  all 
his  movements,  Moses  was  manifestly 
under  the  explicit  guidance  of  Jehovah, 
and  was  not  lefl  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  his  own  unassisted  judgment.  If  the 
history  be  true  at  all,  the  question  can 
hardly  be  argued  on  the  ground  ot 
mere  natural  probabilities.  We  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  such  intimations 
as  are  furnished  by  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  place  of  the  law -giving  would 
doubtless  be  determined  by  a  compari- 
son of  various  considerations. 

It  is  conclusive  against  the  claim  of 
Serbal,  that  there  is  no  open  space  near 
its  base  where  a  host  like  that  of  Israel 
could  encamp  before  the  mount,  and 
whence  its  summit  could  be  seen.  From 
the  palm  grove  of  Feinin,  the  nearest 
possible  camping-place,  the  actual  base 
of  the  mountain  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
A  turn  of  the  Wady  'Aleiyat  at  its  en- 
trance completely  intercepts  it,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Stewart,  it  is  five  miles 
distant.  The  Wady  'Aleiyat  itself  is  a 
narrow  ravine,  little  more  than  a  rocky 
watercourse ;  it  affords  no  convenience 
for  the  encampment  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  no  possibility  of  their  retir- 
ing afar  off*,  according  to  the  narrative, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
connection  with  the  mountain.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  required  conditions 
are  fulfilled  at  Sinai  with  almost  startlmg 
exactness. 

Our  way  now  lay  up  the  Wady  Fei- 
ran, and  through  the   entire  length  ot 
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the  pnlm  grove,  which  extends  for  about 
three  miles,  the  regal  pahn  gradually  giv- 
ing place  to  the  tamarisk  and  the  broom. 

This  fairy  grove  was  thickly  peopled 
with  the  rude  huts  and  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouins,  their  flocks  herding  near 
them,  and  their  children — innocent  of 
even  a  palm  leaf,  and  brown  as  a  chest- 
nut, half  curious,  half  fearful — ventur- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  path,  or  hiding  be- 
hind the  foliage,  to  get  a  furtive  glimpse 
of  our  white  faces  and  wide-awakes,  as 
we  passed.  We  were  the  strange  ob- 
jects there.  The  valley  is  richer  as  we 
ascend.  A  considerable  accumulation  of 
soil  is  fertilized  by  the  living  stream  that 
runs  through  it ;  and  even  corn  is  grown 
in  it ;  but  lower  down,  around  Paran, 
the  conflicting  torrents  are  too  violent 
to  permit  such  accumulation — all  debris 
from  the  mountains  is  entirely  swept 
away.  Dr.  Lef)sius  speaks  of  the  traces 
of  an  ancient  lake  in  the  higher  j)art  of 
the  valley:  these  we  did  not  see;  but  if 
his  observation  be  accurate,  it  is  im- 
portant, as  in<licating  the  former  fertil- 
ity of  it.  Lakes  in  similar  positions  are 
frequent  enough  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Wales  and 
York.'-hire. 

At  the  head  of  the  Wady  Feiran  the 
valley  is  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
one  bending  to  the  east  is  the  Wady 
Es  Sheikh,  the  most  extensive  of  the 
valleys  of  Sinai.  From  the  head  of  the 
Wa<ly  Feiran,  forming  nearly  a  semicir- 
cle, it  leads  by  a  broad  and  easy  way  to 
the  very  foot  of  Iloreb  :  this,  doubtless, 
would  be  the  route  taken  by  the  host  of 
Israel.  The  valley  bending  to  the  west 
is  the  Wady  Solaf ;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  sweep,  but  is  less  circular 
than  the  Wady  Sheikh  ;  bending  round 
more  abruptly,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
flat  side  of  a  circle,  which  it  would  com- 
plete by  o])ening  into  the  Wady  Sheikh 
near  its  termination  at  Iloreb,  did  it 
not  cease  by  running  up  into  a,  kind  of 
mountain  ravine.  The  two  valleys  thus 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  circle  or  ellipse, 
inclosing  a  plateau  of  low  hills. 

Leaving  the  Wady  Feiran,  we  turned 
a  little  way  down  the  Wady  Sheikh,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  to  the  right  struck 
across  the  rocky  plateau,  in  a  direct  line 
to  Iloreb.  We  had  thus  to  cross,  flrst 
the  Wady  Soliif  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plateau,  and  then  a  grand  range  of 


mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  it, 
which  stands  like  a  vast  cathedral  screen 
before  the  inner  sanctuary  of  SiQsu. 
From  the  plateau  this  outer  range  of 
mountains  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
and  over  the  lower  part  of  it  glimpses  of 
the  summits  of  the  inner  mountains  are 
obtained,  among  them  of  that  of  Jebel 
jMousa.  On  the  right  we  had  very  fine 
distant  views  of  the  crown  of  Serbal, 
always  grand  and  imposing,  from  what- 
ever point  it  is  seen. 

The  vegetation  of  tho  W&dy  Feiran 
had  given  place  to  the  rough  sterile 
desert  surface  with  which  we  had  be- 
come familiar.  The  descent  from  the 
plateau  into  the  desolate  bed  of  the 
Wady  Solaf  was  rough  and  steep;  the 
valley  itself  seemed  a  region  of  slime- 
pits  and  limekilns.  It  contains  numerous 
graves,  more  numerous  than  are  easily 
accounted  for  in  such  a  place.  Dr. 
Stewart'*'  says  that  he  saw  here  traces  of 
a  ruined  town,  of  which  this  may  have 
been  the  necropolis. 

The  pass  across  this  mountain  breast- 
work of  Sinai  is  tho  Nukb  Hawy,  or 
"  Windsaddle,"  the  most  arduous  and 
most  magnificent  in  tho  peninsula.  A 
rough  camel  track  has  been  made  among 
the"  huge  boulders  and  c^ftm  of  fallen 
granite,  probably  by  the  monks,  to  fair 
cilitatc  communication  between  Sinai 
and  Feiran.  If,  as  some  suppose,  this 
was  the  directer  route  to  Smai,  taken 
by  Moses  and  tho  elders,  their  way  must 
have  been  rough  indeed.  Doubtless 
Moses  had  been  long  familiar  with  it. 

AVe  were  about  three  hours  in  crossiDg, 
our  camels  laboriously  following  us.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  grandest  mountain 
pass  that  I  have  seen.  It  has  no  single 
spot  of  overpowering  sublimity,  like 
some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  but  it 
has  a  sustained  magnificence  ot  its  own, 
for  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a 
parallel.  The  path  skirts  no  fathomless 
abyss,  the  traveller  hangs  over  no  top- 
j)liiig  precipices  ;  throughout,  his  way 
lies  along  the  saddle  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  a  level  with  what  in  the  rainy 
season  must  be  a  terrific  torrent,  but 
which  now,  owing  to  the  long  drouth, 
is  but  a  trickling  and  intermittent 
stream.  Tho  sublimity  is  above  rather 
than  below:  wonderful  granite  peaks, 

*  The  TeiU  and  lA«  Khan,  p.  121. 
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rent,  rugged  and  time-worn;  piled-up 
granite  masses,  disintegrated,  perilously 
balanced,  and  grotesque  beyond  all 
description,  rise  a  thousand  feet  on  either 
side,  sometimes  overhanging  and  threat- 
ening an  imminent  repetition  of  the 
stony  avalanche  whice  has  filled  the  bed 
of  the  stream  with  Titanic  boulders  and 
inextricable  dibris.  Among  these  the 
pathway  winds  and  climbs  as  best  it 
can.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm 
tree,  or  a  diminntive  acacia,  relieves  the 
stony  desolateness.  An  occasional  spring 
refreshes  the  hot  and  weary  traveller, 
and  preserves  the  little  rill  from  anni- 
hilation. A  new  plant  or  flower,  or  a 
onrions  fossil  may  occasionally  be  picked 
up,  and  a  few  mysterious  inscriptions 
may  be  seen.  Throughout  its  length  of 
six  or  seven  miles  it  is  a  scene  of  vast 
and  wild  desolation,  utterly  inconceiv- 
able by  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
utterly  indescribable  by  those  who  have. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  summit 
of  the  pass  the  peaks  of  Sinai  rise  into 
view.  We  had  long  been  looking  for 
them,  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that 
imposed  silence  upon  us  all,  and  that 
deepened  into  awe  when  we  really  saw 
the  mountain  that  God  had  touched, 
and  from  which  he  had  spoken.  Photo- 
graphs had  made  nie  acquainted  with 
the  fiice  of  Horeb,  and  I  at  once  recog- 
nized its  pillared  peaks  with  an  almost 
startling  familiarity. 

We  descended  from  Ntikb  Ilciwy  upon 
a  large  plain,  which  gradually  opened 
before  us.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
average  width.  It  is  grandly  framed  in 
lofty  mountains;  the  range  which  we 
had  just  crossed  formed  its  northern  end, 
receding  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
space  at  its  north  northwest  corner.  Its 
western  side  is  the  Jebel  Ghubsheh  ;  its 
eastern  the  Jebel  Fureia,  a  mountain 
plateau  lying  in  the  an^le  formed  by  the 
plain  and  the  Wady  8h*'ikh  ;  the  edi^e 
next  the  plain  extending  to  the  point 
is  called  the  Jebel  Sena,  probably  a 
tradition  of  the  old  name  Sitiai.  The 
southern  end  of  the  plain  is  formed  by 
the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Kas 
Siifsafeh,  the  Iloreb  of  Scripture,  extend- 
ing right  across  it,  and  risini^  from  it  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  leet.  About 
the  middle  of  the  plain  is  a  wal<M-shed, 
one  part  of  it  sloping  gently  down  to 


the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  or 
southeast.  This  is  the  plain  £r-Rahah, 
"  the  plain  of  rest."  And  the  first  view 
of  it  strongly  excited  the  feeling  that 
Dr.  Robinson  describes.  We  could 
none  of  us  resist  the  conviction  that 
here,  sequestered  from  the  world,  and 
as  in  the  mighty  nave  of  a  cathedral, 
"  a  temple  not  made  with  hands" — the 
host  of  Israel  stood  before  God,  the 
awful  pile  of  Horeb  being  the  altar 
upon  which  the  divine  glory  ret^ted.  Of 
course  this  was  matter  of  mere  impres- 
sion, but  we  could  not  resist  it.  Our 
previous  reading  had  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  our  observation  confirmed 
it ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than 
the  correspondence  between  the  })lace 
and  the  history.  The  summit  of  Iloreb 
can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
plain,  so  that  the  cloud  which  rested 
upon  it  would  be  visible  to  all  the  people. 
At  the  southeast  corner  is  the  broad 
opening  of  Wady  Sheikh,  from  which 
also  Iloreb  is  visible ;  we  may  imagine 
it,  therefore,  also  covered  with  the  tents 
of  Israel. 

The  mountain  rafiss  of  Sinai,  of  which 
Ras  Stifsafeh  is  only  the  northern  end, 
corresponds  in  shape  and  area  to  the 
plain  Er-Rahah.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
is  rectangular,  its  southern  end  being  a 
little  the  Ijroader,  and  having  its  corners 
rounded.  It  is  about  the  same  average 
width  as  the  plain,  and  perhaps  a  little 
longer.  It  stands  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  so  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
mountain  are  not  exactly  a  continuation 
of  the  boundary  lines  of  thei)lain.  Thus, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
opening  of  the  narrow  Wady  Deir,  also 
called  the  Wady  Shu'eib,  or  valley  of 
Jethro,  in  which  the  convent  of  St. 
Katherine  stands,  is  included  within  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain,  from  which 
the  path  to  the  convent  leads  in  a  straight 
line.  A  similar  valley,  the  Wady  Leja — 
a  tradition,  possibly,  of  Jethro's  daugh- 
ter—  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Sinai.  This  is  entered  from  Er-Raiiah 
by  turning  a  little  to  the  right.  The 
Wildy  Leja  divides  the  isolated  ma>s  of 
Sinai  from  the  irregular  and  more  lofty 
range  of  Jebel  Katherine — Jebel  Kather- 
ine itself  being  to  the  south  west  of  Sinai. 
In  the  Wady  Leja  the  convent  of  El- 
Arba'in  stands,  whose  gardens  of  fruit- 
trees  and  cypresses  relieve  the  desolate- 
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ness  of  the  scene  and  moarn  over  it.  At 
the  southern  end  of  Sinai  these  two  side 
valleys  are  connected  by  a  broad,  irregu- 
lar, and  rugged  valley,  the  Wady  Seba- 
yeh  ;  and  as  this  valley  is  commanded 
by  Jebel  Mousa,  Ritter  and  others  have 
supposed  that  this  was  the  place  of  the 
encampment,  and  that  Jebel  Mousa  was 
the  mountain  of  divine  manifestation. 
This  is  not  impossible,  but  for  many 
reasons  it  is  improbable.  It  is  much 
rougher  and  more  broken  than  Er- 
Kahah,  and  much  less  convenient  for  the 
encampment  of  a  great  multitude,  who 
would  have  to  spread  out  laterally.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  of  access,  only  one  or 
two  narrow  valleys,  little  more  than 
mountain  passes,  leading  to  it ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  why  the  people  should 
have  turned  away  from  the  broad,  level 
plain  Er-Kahah,  and  the  wide  opening  of 
the  Wady  Sheikh,  to  reach  a  camping 
ground  in  every  respect  inferior,  and 
even  less  impressive.  The  top  of  Jebel 
Mousa,  moreover,  where  Moses  com- 
muned with  God,  would,  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  the  narrative,  have  been 
visible  to  all  the  people,  and  their  idola- 
try and  dancing  would  have  been  seen  by 
Moses  at  every  step  of  his  descent.  Nor 
is  there  any  possibility  of  the  people 
"  removing  and  standing  afar  off,"  nor  is 
there  any  "  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount,"  as  there  is  at  Sfifsafeh.  The 
mountain  itself,  moreover,  does  not  over- 
hang the  plain,  but  is  protuberant  and 
broken,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  only  reason  for  the  theory  is  the 
gratuitous  supposition  that  Jebel  Mousa 
was  the  mountain  of  divine  manifesta- 
tion to  the  people — a  supposition  which 
really  perplexes  and  confuses  the  narra- 
tive. To  understand  the  narrative  of 
the  law-giving,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  principal  summits  of 
Sinai — Kas  es-Stifdafeh  at  its  northern, 
and  Jebol  Mousa  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  former  rises  like  a  castel- 
lated wall,  crowned  by  three  principal 
turrets  or  peaks  from  the  plain  Er- 
Ri\hah.  The  latter  is  not  seen  from  the 
plain,  being  upwards  of  two  miles  be- 
hind Ras  Sfifsafeh.  All  the  conditions 
of  the  history  are  fulfilled,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  Jebel  Mousa  to  which  Moses 
ascended  to  commune  with  God,  out  of 
sight  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  Ras 
Sitsafeh  upon  which  the  divine  glory 


was  manifested  to  the  people,  and  from 
which  the  ten  ^^  words"  of  Sind  were 
spoken  in  their  hearing. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  desoended 
upon  the  plain  from  the  Nftkb  Hawy, 
and  a  flush  of  wondrous  crimson  clothed 
the  front  of  Horeb  with  fire ;  this  rapidly 
faded  into  a  dusky  twilight  brown ;  then 
the  moon  arose  on  the  soatheast  across 
the  Jebel  Fureid,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  gradually  touched  and  lighted  by  its 
pale  radiance,  antil  it  ultimately  rested 
in  a  luminous  silver  gray,  which,  by  the 
time  that  we  reached  Horeb,  anffased 
the  whole  mass  in  solemn  splendor.  At 
that  moment,  singularly  enough,  some 
light,  fleecy  clouds  upon  its  top  assumed 
the  form  of  rays  shooting  upward,  as  it 
some  faint  lingerings  of  the  olden  glory 
still  streamed  from  it.  And  thus  we 
rode  across  the  plain,  soaroely  H  single 
feature  altered,  where  for  twelve  months 
the  Hebrews  wei;e  encamped,  where  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  awful  trumpet, 
and  the  voice  of  God,  and  saw  the 
mountain  '^  altogether  on  a  smoke,  be- 
cause the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in 
fire." 

Almost  unconsciously  we  fell  apart, 
that  we  might  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  al- 
most awful  solitude  of  this  moonlight 
approach  to  Sinai  inspired.  The  cleft 
face  of  Horeb  looked  down  grandly  and 
majestically,  just  as  three  thousand  yean 
ago  it  did,  upon  the  scene  of  the  people's 
fear  and  vows ;  the  scene  also  of  their 
licentious  idolatry.  And  there  down  iU 
eastern  side  Moses,  with  the  tables  of  the 
Law  in  his  hands,  desoended  firom  Jebel 
Mousa,  and  heard  the  riotous  shouting 
and  singing. 

Proceeding  up  the  WiAy  Deir  on  the 
east  side  of  Horeb,  we  at  length  reached 
the  convent  of  St.  Katherine,  more  strict- 
ly of  the  Transfiguration,  which  is  about 
a  mile  up  the  vaUey,  which  it  fills.  The 
awful  buttresses  of  Jebel  Mousa,  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  overhang  it,  and  look  into 
every  comer  of  it.  The  convent  itself  is 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  thundered  long  and  loudly  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  answered :  it  seemed 
a  dwelling  of  the  dead.  At  length  a 
monk  appeared  at  a  narrow  loop-hole, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and, 
after  a  while,  a  second,  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  roof.   It  being  an  hour  or  more 
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ftfler  smiset,  we  were  refused  admissioD  ; 
the  vociferations  of  our  Arabs,  the  argu- 
ments of  our  dragoman,  and  our  own 
loudly-expressed  remonstrances  notwith- 
standing. In  vain  we  proffered  our  letter 
from  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo ;  in  vain  we 
told  them  that  we  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  some  fourteen  hours  in  order 
to  spend  Sunday  in  the  convent ;  in  vain 
we  told  them  that,  having  sent  our  tents 
round  by  the  Wady  Sheikh,  they  could 
not  arrive  before  noon  the  next  day ;  that 
one  of  our  number  was  unwell ;  that  we 
had  but  little  provision,  and  no  bedding. 
The  holy  brotherhood  were  inflexible  : 
they  would  throw  us  down  coverlids  ; 
they  would  give  us  bread  and  olives  ; 
they  would  even  admit  us  into  a  kind  of 

gxden-court,  where  we  might  make  a 
e,  and  where  the  stones  were  not  quite 
BO  hard,  and  where,  if  we  preferred  it  to 
deeping,  we  might  have  access  to  the 
convent  garden  and  walk  among  its 
olives  and  cypress  trees  :  but  admission 
to  the  convent  itself  was  impossible.  We 
were  very  angry  at  first,  but  soon  ad- 
justed ourselves  to  the  situation,  and 
ultimately  made  ourselves  very  comfort- 
able ;  the  romance  of  the  circumstances 
ffiving  a  zest  to  our  enjoyment,  and  an 
mdelibility  to  the  memory  of  it,  which 
none  of  us  would  willingly  forego.  Our 
Arabs  soon  made  a  tire,  and  cooked  a 
dinner  of  such  as  they  had.  The  coarse 
brown  bread  of  the  monks  was  very 
grateful,  their  olives  very  nauseous,  the 
tchibouk  after  dinner  very  delicious. 
We  then  adjusted  our  wraps  upon  the 
etones  as  we  best  could,  covered  our- 
selves with  the  thick  quilts  of  the 
monks,  fixed  our  umbrellas  so  that  the 
moon  might  not  "  smite  us  by  night ;" 
and  there  we  lay  all  in  a  row,  like  six 
Templars  in  the  chancel  of  a  church  — 
only  somewhat  less  quiet.  The  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
represented  by  one  of  its  ex-presidents, 
its  president  actual,  and  its  president 
elect,  not  only  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  but  ignobly  doomed  to  the  stony 
courtyard  of  a  few  ignorant  Greek 
monks !  Like  many  other  trials  of  life, 
the  hardship  was  only  in  anticipation ; 
our  night  was,  on  the  whole,  an  enjoy- 
able one.  The  outlying  peaks  of  Jebel 
Mousa  looking  right  down  upon  us, 
reminded  us  that  probably  Moses,  and 
possibly  Elijah,  and  also  Paul,  had  often 


slept  upon  this  very  spot,  with  only  a 
mantle  to  wrap  round  them ;  and  with 
this  thought  we  fell  asleep,  our  wraps 
making  us  rather  too  warm  than  other- 
wise. In  that  wild  region  the  monks 
had  no  dou]bt  sufiicient  reason  for  their 
caution ;  only  their  care  for  their  safety 
was  in  excess  of  their  hospitality. 

About  seven  in  the  morning,  a  low 
and  impregnable  iron  door  was  opened, 
leading  from  the  courtyard,  and,  through 
intricate  vault -like  passages,  we  were 
admitted  into  the  convent.  We  were 
conducted  to  a  corridor  of  small  rooms — 
not  over  clean  —  for  centuries  the  lodg- 
ings of  travellers,  known  and  unknown. 
After  hasty  ablutions  we  went  into  the 
Greek  Church,  where  one  of  the  eight 
daily  services  was  being  celebrated,  not 
much  however  to  our  edification;  for 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  Sabbath  whose  law  was  there  given, 
with  the  catholic  feeling  that  recognizes 
every  form  of  devotion  which  travel  pro- 
duces strong  upon  us,  and  with  every 
predisposition  to  worship,  we  found  wor- 
ship utterly  impossible.  In  mere  ritual 
form  and  rapid  irreverence,  the  service 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion was  far  worse  than  any  service  of 
the  Latin  Church  that  I  have  seen.  Any- 
thing farther  removed  from  spiritual  feel- 
ing and  devotional  significance  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  monks  present,  some  of  them 
maintaining  their  places  in  the  narrow 
high-backed  stalls  which  are  %een  in 
every  Greek  church,  and  others  of  them 
walking  about,  doing  different  things, 
and  joining  in  the  service  by  snatches  of 
response.  One  of  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies  was  used :  but  the  literal  gabble 
of  the  reader,  especially  in  the  reiterated 
"  Kyrie  Eleison  " — the  hard,  perfunctory 
cracked  voice  of  the  officiating  priest — 
the  lugubrious  intoning,  and  the  dis- 
cordant and  melancholy  mirth  of  the 
singing,  produced  upon  us  all  an  impres- 
sion of  most  painful  incongruity  with  the 
place  and  its  associations.  And  no  won- 
der, when  the  long  service  has  to  be 
gone  through  eight  times  daily ;  for  if 
this  does  not  destroy  all  religious  sen- 
sibility, nothing  will.  Even  upon  our 
stony  beds  we  pitied  the  poor  wretches, 
when  we  were  awoke  by  the  midnight 
bell  summoning  them  to  prayer.  The 
convent  and  church  were  built  by  Jus- 
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tinian  in  a.d.  549;  and  althongh  often 
repaired,  a  great  part  of  the  original 
structure  remains.  A  more  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  chapels,  cells,  and  court- 
yards, staircases,  galleries,  and  passages, 
interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  cypress 
or  olive  tree,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  is  a  strong,  rough,  square  building, 
245  feet  by  204,  inclosed  in  massive  walls. 
It  was  very  extensively  repaired  by  the 
French  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 
so  that  some  parts  of  it  arc  modern. 
The  church,  a  13yzantine  building,  is  in 
good  condition.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  floor  is 
tesselated  marble,  wrought  into  various 
devices.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  very 
rich  in  a  grand  mosaic  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, with  a  border  of  prophets 
and  apostles.  The  decorations  of  the 
church  are  costly,  but,  as  in  most  Greek 
churches,  very  tawdry ;  pieces  of  carpet, 
silk,  and  even  of  cotton,  with  wretched 
pictures  of  mediajval  saints,  arc  hung 
about  everywhere.  In  the  nave  I  counted 
no  fewer  than  fifty  lamps,  of  all  materials 
and  of  all  shapes — from  costly  silver  to 
common  glass  chandeliers.  Over  the 
apex  are  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian and  his  empress,  said  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  coeval  with  the  church ;  also  a 
picture  of  Moses  upon  his  knees  belbre 
the  burning  bush.  In  the  chancel  behind 
the  altar  are  carefully  preserved  the 
skull  and  the  hand  of  St.  Ivatheriue,  who 
was  miraculously  carried  through  the 
air  from  Alexandria  to  the  neighboring 
mountain  that  bears  her  name.  In  the 
same  place  there  is  also  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  saint,  richly  jewelled,  and 
forming  the  cover  of  a  chest  or  sar- 
cophagus. Just  behind  the  chancel  is 
the  small  chapel  of  the  "  Burning  Bush," 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  over  the  very  spot  in 
which  the  J]ush  stood.  The  chapel  is 
very  richly  decorated  ;  its  floor  is  covered 
with  costly  carpets,  and  the  place  of  the 
Bush  is  inlaid  with  silver.  It  is  still 
"  holy  ground,"  and,  like  Moses,  we  had 
to  "  put  our  shoes  oft'  our  feet,"  before 
we  might  enter  it. 

After  breakfast  we  saw  the  library, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  printed  books, 
some  portions  of  them  comparatively 
modern :  among  them  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  a  line  edition  of  Chrysostom, 
and  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers.     No 


I  doubt  the  library  contains  also  some 
;  very  precious  mss.,  were  it  possible  to 
secure  for  sonic  competent  scholar  a 
thorough  examination  of  them.  In  the 
archbishop's  room,  which  was  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  hung  with  portraits, 
we  inspected  the  celebrated  golden  mb. 
of  TheodosiuB,  a  minute  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  At/iencBum  of 
Nov.  12th,  1804.  It  is  written  on  vellum 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  very  beautifully 
illuminated.  We  saw  also  an  exquisite 
microscopic  psalter  of  the  same  period, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady : 
the  characters  are  so  small  that  they 
can  not  be  read  without  a  magnifying 
glass. 

From  the  library  we  went  to  the  char- 
nel-house in  the  garden,  near  which  we 
had  unwittingly  slept.  We  crept  into 
it  through  a  low  door  and  came  upon  a 
ghastly  array  of  skulls  and  bones.  When 
a  monk  dies,  his  body  is  put  into  a  sep- 
arate chamber  till  it  is  decomposed. 
The  skeleton  is  then  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones  are  arrayed  in  fanciful 
and  horrid  symmetry — the  skulls  in  one 
pile,  the  thigh  bones  in  another,  the  ribs 
in  another.  In  a  corner  is  the  grim 
squatting  skeleton  of  a  celebrated  an- 
chorite, who  was  found  in  his  cell  with 
bent  head  and  clenched  hands,  conquer- 
ed in  his  lonely  wrestle  with  death.  A 
crimson  gilt  cap  covered  his  ghastly 
head,  and  an  ornamented  cloih  was 
thrown  over  his  dried-up  bones. 

Close  to  the  church,  the  one  wall  ap- 
parently touching  the  other,  is  a  Mo- 
hammedan mosque  erected,  according 
to  an  MS.  found  in  the  library  by  Burck- 
hardt,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  e{- 
feet  probably  of  fear  in  the  days  of  Mus- 
sulman power.  It  is  now  scarcely  ever 
used,  and  only  when  some  Mohamme- 
dan of  rank  visits  the  convent.  It  ii 
strange  to  see  the  crescent  of  its  minaret 
glittering  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Chris- 
tian cross.  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  convent  when  a  camel  driver, 
and  in  the  after  days  of  his  prophetical 
power  he  commended  the  pious  monks 
to  the  forbearance  and  protection  of  his 
followers.  A  mosque  and  a  church  are 
in  like  conjunction  on  the  top  of  Jebel 
Mousa. 

As  it  is  approached  by  daylight  from 
the  plain  of  Er-Kahah,  the  appearance  of 
the  convent  in  that  wild  mojmtain  soli- 
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tude  is  very  striking ;  its  vast,  irregular, 
prison-like  buildings,  filling  the  entire 
valley,  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  garden 
contrasting  with  the  light  green  of  the 
olive  tree,  and  with  the  bright  blossom 
of  the  almond  tree,  where  all  else  is  ster- 
ility. 

We  were  not  sorry,  after  lunch,  to 
regain  possession  of  our  tents,  which 
had  been  pitched  at  the  foot  of  Horeb 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Deir, 
close  by  Jethro's  well.  There  we  spent 
the  rest  of  this  memorable  Sunday, 
and  after  short  tent  service  we  enjoyed 
a  quiet  and  thoughtful  evening.  It  is 
not  often  in  a  lifetime  that  the  religious 
heart  is  subjected  to  such  influences. 

We  had  now  reached  the  farthest 
point  of  our  wanderings  ;  henceforth 
every  footstep  would  be  homeward. 

The  next  morning  we  ascended  Jebel 
Mousa,  which,  according  to  Dean  Stan- 
ley, is  7564  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  ascent  commences  just  above 
the  convent.  It  is  steep,  but  not  difficult, 
and  is  facilitated  in  several  places  by 
broken  steps,  the  remains  of  a  rough 
staircase  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Empress  Helena.  A  monk  from  the 
convent  was  our  guide.  .One  or  two 
servants  accompanied  us,  carrying  coffee 
for  our  refreshment  at  the  top  —  a  pro- 
vision which  we  greatly  scorned  at  the 
outset,  but  upon  which  we  afterwards 
looked  more  favorably.  We  soon  reach- 
ed the  'Ain-el-Jebel,  or  mountain  spring 
— a  fresh,  clear  fountain,  with  maiden's 
hair  fern  clustering  beautifully  round  it. 
A  little  further,  and  we  came  to  a  small 
chapel,  where  we  rested  while  the  monk 
burned  incense.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  the  legend  thereof  being,  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  convent  was  so  in- 
fested with  fleas  that  the  monks  aban- 
doned it.  On  the  place  where  the  chapel 
Btands  they  were  met  by  the  Virgin, 
who,  to  induce  them  to  return,  promised 
that  henceforth  their  tormentors  should 
be  excluded  from  the  convent.  The 
monks  accepted  the  conditions,  and  ever 
since,  it  is  said,  the  convent  has  been  as 
free  from  fleas,  as,  through  the  saintly 
efficacy  of  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  is  free 
from  toads.  This  chapel  was  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  vision  and  the 
miracle.  Our  own  experience,  however, 
furnished  a  dubious  corroboration  of  the 
latter — either  the  miracle  is  in  a  condi- 
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tion  of  damaged  efficacy,  or  it  does  not 
extend  to  travellers. 

About  half  way  up  we  passed  through 
a  cleft  of  the  mountain  under  two  arch- 
ways, distant  from  each  other  about  ten 
minutes'  walk.  At  these,  in  the  good 
old  times,  monks  used  to  stand  to  con- 
fess all  pilgrims,  a  process  necessary  to 
enable  their  passage.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  no  Jew  was  ever  able  to  get  through. 
The  second  archway  opens  upon  a  se- 
cluded little  plain  —  a  singular  amphi- 
theatre in  the  very  heart  of  Sinai,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  peaks  and  walls 
of  granite — in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
little  inclosed  garden,  with  a  solitary 
cypress  standing  at  its  entrance,  and 
near  it  a  spring  and  a  pool  of  water,  the 
latter  large  enough  to  supply  the  re- 
freshment of  a  bath.  A  few  paces  from 
the  cypress  is  the  chapel  of  Elijah,  said 
to  be  built  over  the  place  of  the  proph- 
et's abode  in  Horeb.  One  compart- 
ment of  the  chapel  contains  the  cave  in 
which  he  "  lodged  " — a  hole  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  into  which,  as  I  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment, he  might  creep.  Here  he 
*^  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
went  out  and  stood  at  the  entering  in  of 
the  cave,"  when  after  the  storm  and  the 
earthquake,  which  rent  the  mountains 
upon  which  we  gazed,  the  Lord  "  passed 
by "  and  spake  to  him  in  the  "  still 
small  voice."  Of  course  no  credence 
can  be  given  to  these  monkish  traditions 
beyond  the  probability  that  the  divine 
manifestation  took  place  in  some  such 
locality  of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  no 
other  so  likely  as  this. 

Sinai  is  a  great  temple  ''  not  made 
with  hands,"  and  this  is  its  very  "  holy  of 
holies."  It  is  a  place  into  which,  through 
a  stupendous  veil  of  granite  which  shuts 
out  even  the  Bedouin  world,  God's 
priests  may  enter  to  commune  with 
him.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  place 
to  which  Joshua  and  the  elders  accom- 
panied Moses  when  he  went  to  the  top 
of  Jebel  Mousa  to  commune  with  God. 
No  other  place  affords  conditions  equal- 
ly likely. 

From  this  little  plain  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  Jebel  Mousa  —  yet  some 
thousand  feet  above  us  towards  the 
south.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  foot- 
print of  Mohammed's  camel. 

At  length  we  stood  upon  ^'  the  top  of 
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the  monnt " — the  most  Bacred  spot  upon 
the  earth's  surface ;  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  holclin<]j  it  in  a  com- 
mon reverence.  A  little  Christian  church, 
till  recently  a  ruin  but  now  just  restored, 
and  a  Mohammedan  mosque  stand  side 
by  side  on  the  summit — eitlier  a  stroke 
of  not  very  dignified  policy,  or  an  ex- 
pression of  very  unwonted  liberality. 
About  Mount  Sinai  the  two  faiths  are 
at  any  rate  on  very  amicable  terms  ;  but 
there  is  no  Jewish  synagogue.  Hated 
and  persecuted  by  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  the  Jews  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  consecrate  their  sacred  spots ; 
and  yet  surely  the  older  and  more  sacred 
of  the  traditions  of  Sinai  pertain  to  them. 

The  top  of  Jebel  Mousa  is  of  gray 
granite.  The  lower  part  of  it,  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  mountain,  including 
Ras  Siifsafeh,  are  of  red  granite.  In  the 
red  granite  of  Jebel  Mousa  Dendrite 
stones — that  is,  stones  marked  with  fos- 
sil trees  or  ferns — are  found.  Pococke, 
Shaw,  and  the  older  travellers,  speak  of 
them  as  among  the  wonders  of  Sinai ; 
but  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  it  as  curious 
that  they  have  not  been  found  in  later 
times.  Wo  have  them  very  plentifully 
near  a  road  which  the  Pasha  began  to 
construct,  but  did  not  complete  ;  we 
brought  away  some  specimens. 

The  testimony  of  travellers  had  pre- 

5ared  me  for  a  view  from  the  top  of 
ebel  Mousa  much  more  limited  than  the 
reality.  Robinson,  especially,  who  re- 
fers all  the  sacred  interest  of  Sinai 
to  Ras  Siifsafeh,  unduly  disparages  it. 
Jebel  Mousa  is  lower  by  one  thousand 
feet  than  its  neighbor,  Jebel  Katherine, 
and,  of  course,  the  view  from  it  is  much 
more  circumscribed  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  very  magnificent.  A  large  part 
-of  the  peninsula  lies  before  the  traveller 
— a  scene  of  tumultuous  and  intricate 
•confusion,  jagged  mounlani  tops  rising 
from  the  shadows  of  deep  valleys,  and 
•linked  together  without  intervening 
plains.  From  different  sides  of  the 
summit  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinnitic 
Alps  may  bo  seen  ;  Jebel  Katherine, 
streaked  with  snow,  blocks  the  view  on 
the  southwest,  and  conceals  Um  Shomer, 
higher  than  itself;  the  peaks  of  Stifsa- 
feh  conceal  the  plain  of  Er-Rahah  on  the 
north.  In  almost  every  other  direction 
the  view  is  very  extensive.  On  the 
Tiorthwest  are  seen  what  Dr.  Wilson, 


Laborde,  and  Dr.  Stewart  affirm  to  be 
the  summits  of  Serb&l,  but  what  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Dean  Stanley  affirm  to 
be  the  double  peak  of  EI-BandL  We 
thouglit  it  Serbal ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
affirms,  Jebel  Mousa  is  visible  from  Ser- 
bal, why  not  Serbal  from  Jebel  Mousa  ? 
On  the  northeast  'Akabah  may  be  seen, 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  beyond  the 
gulf.  On  the  south,  Ras  Mohammed, 
the  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  visible ; 
and,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  a 
glimpse  of  the  gulf,  with  the  little  isl- 
and of  l^nieh  resting  on  its  bosom,  is 
obtained.  The  far  north  is  bounded  by 
the  indefinite  horizon  of  the  Great  Des- 
ert, with  the  pass  Niikb  of  H&wy  in  the 
foreground.  A  little  to  the  east' of  this, 
over  Jebel  Fureia,  the  mighty  mountain 
wall  of  the  Jebel  Tih  is  visible.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  atmosphere  was  not  very 
clear ;  our  prospect,  therefore,  was  more 
indistinct  and  limited  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been.  Descending  the  sides 
of  Jebel  Mousa  a  little,  three  of  the  vaJ- 
leys  that  insulate  Sinai  may  be  traced, 
the  plain  Er-Rahah  being  shut  out  by 
Riis  Stifsfifeh,  as  also  part  of  W&dy  El- 
Deir.  We  were  chiefly  interested  in  the 
Wady  Sebayeh — the  place,  as  some  think, 
of  the  encampment  of  the  people  while 
the  Law  was  proclaimed  from  Jebel 
Mousa.  This  we  saw  in  all  its  extent; 
but  it  only  deepened  our  conviction  con- 
cerning the  claims  of  Er-Rahah. 

jVIost  remarkable  of  all  was  the  view, 
northward,  of  the  interior  summits  of 
Sinai  itself — a  Titanic  wilderness  of 
weather-beaten  masses  of  granite,  shap- 
ing themselves  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms,  and  overhanging  with' indescrib- 
able sublimity  the  ravines  that  separated 
them.  After  spending  about  an  honr 
upon  the  summit,  and  reading  the  sacred 
history  associated  with  it,  we  descended 
to  the  little  plain ;  but  instead  of  leaving 
it  through  the  archway  leading  down  to 
the  convent,  three  of  us  started  for  the 
summit  of  Ras  StLfsafeh,  about  two  miles 
distant.  Our  path  wound  throagh  nar^ 
row  valleys  and  over  rugged  passes  of 
granite.  Never  have  I  been  so  impres- 
sed with  huge  forms  of  mountain  mag- 
nificence and  grotesqaeness :  they  are 
as  overwhelming  from  their  own  awfbl 
grandeur  as  from  their  inseparable  asso- 
ciations. The  bottoms  of  these  intemsl 
valleys    are    covered  with  odoriferous 
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plants ;  each,  indeed,  is  a  perfect ''  garden 
of  herbs,"  most  of  them  unknown  to  me. 
la  one  or  two  places  are  little  chapels — 
one  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  an- 
other dedicated  to  the  "  Virgm  of  the 
Zone;"  the  latter  is  the  most  northern, 
and  is  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of  Siif- 
s&feh.  Two  willows  grow  near  it,  which 
give  its  name,  "Mountain  of  the  Wil- 
low," to  the  peak.  From  this  chapel  the 
asoent  of  abont  five  hundred  feet  to  the 
Bommit  is  very  steep  and  arduous ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  rough  scramble  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  ravine,  over  huge  detached 
blocks  of  granite.  We  accomplished  it 
in  about  twenty  minutes;  and  then  we 
stood  upon  "  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God," 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  central  peak, 
once  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness, 
and  refulgent  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord — 

"  Where  all  around,  on  mountain,  sand,  and 
sky, 
God's  chariot -wheels  have  left  distinctest 
trace." 

Er-Rahah  in  its  entireness  lies  stretched 
before  ns;  the  wide  entrance  to  Wady 
Sheikh  opens  on  the  right;  the  bound- 
aries which  kept  off  the  people — either 
an  alluvial  debris^  or  the  side  of  a  natural 
valley — are  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  Hill  of  Aaron,  where  he  cast 
the  golden  calf,  is  just  beyond. 

If  the  view  from  below  was  impres- 
sive, not  the  less  was  the  view  from 
above.  The  riven  peaks  around  us  were 
stern  and  awful  in  their  grandeur.  Could 
they  but  have  testified  what  they  had 
seen!  Their  character  is  in  striking 
harmony  with  the  associations  of  the 
place. 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  its  dis- 
cord. On  a  mountain  to  the  left,  over 
against  Ras  Stifsafeh — the  Jebel  Tinia — 
is  an  unfinished  modern  palace  of  Abbas 
Pasha,  glittering  like  the  last  new  house 
in  the  Boulevards ;  a  monument  of  folly 
and  bad  taste. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  mere  im- 
pressions to  others,  and  of  course  their 
subjective  value  depends  upon  their  re- 
cipient :  but  having,  traversed  the  sum- 
mits of  this  vast  pile  of  Sinai  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  having  looked  down 
into  each  of  the  four  valleys  which  isolate 
it,  having  looked  up  to  it  from  various 
points  below,  and  having  a  distinct  and 


vivid  conception  of  it  in  its  entireness, 
we  all  felt,  first,  its  unique  grandeur — 
grand  in  the  approaches  to  it,  grand  in 
itself,  the  adytum  of  a  great  temple  of 
Nature  consecrated  by  God  to  himself; 
and  next,  the  wonderful  harmony  be- 
tween the  place  and  the  history — a  har- 
mony to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  equal 
perfection.  We  could  not  doubt  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  the  law-giving, 
and  that  the  two  summits,  Jebel  Mousa 
and  Ras  Stifsafeh,  were  the  mountains 
of  divine  manifestation  to  Moses  and  the 
people  respectively.  On  this  supposition 
there  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  narrative 
that  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled.  No  place 
or  conditions  can  be  conceived  of  more 
suitable  for  such  a  manifestation. 

For  a  while  we  surrendered  ourselves 
to  its  almost  overpowering  associations 
and  solemniti^.  We  could  almost  fancy 
that  the  mountains  still  felt  the  awe  of 
his  presence;  that  the  atmosphere  still 
thrilled  with  his  voice;  that  all  around 
still  bore  the  impress  of  his  touch. 

Every  traveller  has  remarked  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which,  in  the  region  of 
Sinai,  sounds  can  be  heard  at  an  almost 
incredible  distance.  The  exaggerations 
of  the  Arabs — one  of  whom  told  Carstcn 
Niebuhr  that  their  shout  could  be  heard 
from  Jebel  Mousa  to  the  Gulf  of  'Aka- 
bah — as  well  as  the  sober  testimony  of 
travellers  who  have  made  experiments, 
attest  this.  According  to  Mr.  Sandie, 
ordinary  conversation  on  the  plain  Er- 
Rahah  can  be  heard  nearly  half  a  mile. 
A  thunderstorm,  w^hich  he  heard  on 
Sinai,  is  described  by  Dr.  Stewart  as 
stupendously  grand.  This  may  possibly 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  structure  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  part  to  the  ab- 
sence of  vegetation.  This  has  an  inter- 
esting bearing  upon  the  utterance  of  the 
Law.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  voice  from  the  holy  mount  was  loud 
and  reverberating  like  thunder  :  the  im- 
pression which  the  narrative  makes  is  of 
a  voice  distinct  and  clear,  rather  than 
overwhelmingly  grand.  Philo  says  : 
"  The  Law  was  uttered  with  such  calm- 
ness and  distinctness  that  the  people 
seemed  to  be  seeing  rather  than  hearing 
it." 

We  rapidly  descended  to  our  tents  by 
one  of  the  ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain — an  almost  perpendicular 
watercourse,  which  it  would  be  well- 
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Digh  almost  impossible  to  climb.  The 
"  descensus  "  was  anything  but "  facilis." 
It  brought  us  into  the  valley  just  by 
Jethro's  well  and  our  tents  ;  the  rest  of 
the  latter  was  very  welcome. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  we  pre- 
pared to  leave  Sinai.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  melancholy  at  the 
almost  barbarous  and  utterly  irreligious 
condition  of  the  district.  A  greater  des- 
titution of  religious  feeling,  and  even 
idea,  than  that  which  characterizes  the 
Towara  Arabs,  cannot  be  imagined  ; 
they  may  be  gentle  in  blood,  but  we 
should  scarcely  do  them  an  injustice, 
were  we,  in  religious  respects,  to  place 
them  on  the  level  of  the  lowest  African 
savage.  In  Mussulman  cities  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  Arabs  pray  ; 
we  never  saw  a  Towara  pray ;  nor,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  have  they  any  or- 
dinances of  religious  worship  or  instruc- 
tion. And  yet  the  district  of  Sinai  has 
been  inhabited  by  as  many  as  six  thou- 
sand monks  at  a  time  :  traces  of  monas- 
teries and  convents  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Unlike  the  self-sacrificing 
monks  and  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Greek  monks  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Transfiguration  never  think 
of  teaching  the  Arabs  either  the  arts  of 
civilization  or  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel.  "  It  is  hard,"  says  Dean  Stan- 
ley, "  to  recall  another  institution  with 
such  opportunities  so  signally  wasted. 
It  is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  plant- 
ed among  heathens,  who  wait  on  them 
for  their  daily  bread,  and  for  their  rain 
from  heaven  ;  and  hardly  a  spark  of  civ- 
ilization or  Christianity,  as  far  as  history 
records,  has  been  imparted  to  a  single 
tribe  or  family  in  that  wild  wilderness. 
It  is  a  colony  of  Greeks,  of  Europeans, 
of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  sacred  regions  of  the 
earth  :  and  hardly  a  fact,  from  the  time 
of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  contributed  by  them  to 
the  geography,  the  geology,  or  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  which  in  all  its  as- 
pects has  been  submitted  to  their  inves- 
tigation for  thirteen  centuries." 

The  scene  of  our  departure  was  strange 
enough.  Some  of  our  camels  and  men, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Arabs, 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  others.  Every 
Arab  in  the  district  who  possessed  a 
camel  was  eager  to  be  employed.    As 


many  as  fifty  or  sixty  men  beset  onr  en- 
campment and  scrambled  for  our  things. 
The  confusion  and  violence  were  inde- 
scribable. Every  little  baff  was  seized 
by  four  or  five  Arabs  simnTtaneonsly — 
struggling,  vociferating,  gesticulating  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  Hassan  and 
his  servants  were  powerless.  He  and 
'Abishai,  his  chief  lieutenant,  armed 
themselves,  therefore,  with  the  stout- 
est sticks  that  they  conld  find,  and 
with  both  hands  laid  about  them  most 
lustily,  running  from  one  group  to  an- 
other, and  belaboring  the  hands  and 
arms  that  were  struggling  at  a  port- 
manteau. Finding  this  ineffectual,  Has- 
san would  occasionally  dash  his  fiist  into 
the  face  of  an  Arab,  and  by  a  kind  of  a 
sustained  push,  back  him  oat  of  the  mi- 
lee.  The  clamor  of  European  porters 
and  commissionaires  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  gentlenessitself  compared  with  that 
of  the  Arabs.  Choose  your  porter,  and 
the  rest  fall  off.  You  cannot  choose 
your  Arab.  He  has  no  idea  of  a  verbal 
engagement ;  and  so  long  as  you  are 
within  reach  he  will  attempt  to  transfer 
you  and  your  baggage  to  his  own  cam- 
els. The  entire  property  of  an  Arab 
consists  of  his  camel ;  and  all  its  prod- 
uce is  the  very  occasional  employment 
for  it  that  he  can  obtain.  Blood  is  fre- 
quently shed  on  such  occasions.  Hap- 
pily it  was  not  so  in  this  instance,  al- 
though the  struggle  continued  for  two 
hours.  We  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
by,  infinitely  amused — compelled  to  ad- 
mire the  perfect  forms,  the  manly  grace, 
and  the  picturesque  attitudes  of  many  oJf 
the  vociferating  Arabs. 

We  did  not  get  ofiT  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  for  some  miles  we  were  escorted  by 
a  number  of  disappointed  men  with  their 
unemployed  camels.  It  was  an  irreve^ 
ent  and  even  painful  departure  from'such 
a  place.  I  did,  however,  in  the  confu- 
sion manage  to  get  apart  for  a  short  time, 
and  my  last  look  at  the  Holy  Monnt  was 
a  quiet  and  silent  one.  Shortly  after, 
however,  two  or  three  Arabs  seized  my 
camel,  and  with  the  peculiar  gnttnru 
which  brings  a  camel  to  his  knees,  they 
thrice  arrested  my  progress,  vo<»fent- 
ing  and  shouting,  trying  to  indace  me 
to  dismount  and  transfer  myself  to  an- 
other beast,  till  I  was  in  danger  of  beinj 
treated  like  a  portmanteau — ^myl^sani 
arms  pulled  in  opposite  directions.  Has> 
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Ban,  according  to  his  cnstom,  had  re- 
mained  behind,  to  see  everything  cleared 
from  the  encampment,  and,  except  by 
physical  resistance,  I  had  no  means  of 
remonstrating.  As  I  had  a  good  camel, 
I  did  not  choose  to  part  with  it ;  so,  as 
often  as  it  was  brought  to  its  knees,  I 
made  it  rise  again ;  the  chief  inconven- 
ience being  the  violent  shuttlecock  mo- 
tion caused  by  a  camel's  rising,  the  first 
pitch  of  which  almost  sends  you  over 
Its  head,  the  second  almost  breaks  your 
back,  the  third  propels  you  forward 
again,  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  that 
you  are  fairly  up ;  and  all  this  was  ag- 
gravated in  this  instance  by  the  further 
aistarbance  of  a  pull  at  one  leg  or  the 
other.  I  was,  however,  by  this  time,  a 
tolerably  expert  camel  rider,  and  kept 
my  seat.  Happily  'Abishai  came  up,  and 
seeing  my  predicament,  put  a  stout  stick 
into  my  hand,  with  the  wholesome  ad- 
vice, "  If  they  touch  you  again,  beat 
them."  I  was  not  again  molested ;  but 
for  some  hours  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates for  the  honor  of  carrying  us  ac- 
companied our  caravan,  maintaining  a 
fierce  and  almost  deafening  controversy 
with  their  more  fortunate  companions. 
Our  way  lay  down  the  Wady  Sheikh  ; 
our  destination  was  Gaza,  by  the  Khan 
N^khl,  which  we  reached  fourteen  days 
afterwards.  II.  A. 


Bentley's   Miscellany. 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

Dbbahs  must  always  be  a  subject  of 
interest,  stimulating  as  they  do  two  of 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  the  human 
mind,  curiosity  and  superstition,  which, 
again,  are  the  parents  of  knowledge,  and 
also  of  those  religions  which  sprang 
from  the  classification  of  natural  phe- 
nomena when  these  eluded  the  sagacity 
of  the  earlier  denizens  of  this  world. 

Moreover,  "In  the  youth  of  the  world 
it'suited  the  purpose  of  God  to  show  His 
power  of  appropriation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  all  nature  and  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. Thus  it  pleased  Him  early  in 
the  history  of  the  second  mundane  gen- 
eration to  illustrate  and  to  dignify  the 
dream  by  manifestations  therein  either 
of  Hinoiself  or  His  angelic  ministers." 

TTie  Literature  and  Curiosities  of 
Dreams  sets  before  the  reader,  clearly 


and  elegantly,  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  in  time  past,  and  contains 
the  evidences  of  such  extensive  scholar- 
ship, that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  author.  The 
task  was  compassed  with  the  great  diffi- 
culties not  only  of  compilation,  but  ot 
management,  and  in  some  respects  re- 
minds one  of  the  History  of  Fiction  * 
in  style,  and  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy in  its  erudition.  In  other  re- 
spects, it  is  essentially  different  from 
both,  and  takes  up  its  station  in  the  ranks 
of  literature  with  a  dignity  which  its 
title  might  misrepresent  to  the  casual 
observer,  accustomed  only  to  the  vulgar 
works  professing  to  give  a  key  to  the 
future. 

In  the  classification  of  materials,  we 
find  chapters  more  or  less  interesting  on 
the  Place  of  Dreams,  Biblical  Dreams, 
Dreams  of  Divine  Origin,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Interpretations,  Opinions,  Ar- 
guments for  Immortality,  Responsibility 
and  Moral  Uses  of  Dreams,  Analogies  ot 
Dreaming  and  Insanity,  Dreams  of  Ani- 
mals, Remarkable  Dreams,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Interpreta- 
tions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  range  ot 
the  work  is  very  extensive,  and  embra- 
ces, within  a  comparatively  small  space, 
a  resume  of  so  many  curious  and  abstruse 
theories,  lucidly  illustrated,  that  it  is 
diflScult,  where  the  author  so  carefully 
reserves  his  own  opinions,  to  make  a  se- 
lection. There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  of  primary  importance  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  For 
instance,  it  is  clear  that  memory  must  be 
regarded  as  the  test  of  dreams,  that  gen- 
eral interpretations  will  not  suit  indi- 
vidual cases,  and,  in  this  respect,  present 
the  same  obstacle  as  the  inapplicability  of 
fixed  or  standard  readings  or  laws  of  ju- 
dicial astrology.  One  law  does  not  gov- 
ern the  interpretation  alike  for  all,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  constantly  find,  that 
while,  with  one,  dreams  of  horses  pre- 
sage a  certain  class  of  events,  they  may 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  another  by 
invariably  a  totally  dissimilar  fulfilment. 

"  The  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce,'* 
may  be  said  likewise  of  certain  dreams, 
and  especially  of  those  of  an  allegorical 
or  symbolic  character,  which,  when  vivid. 
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will  often  arrest  a  man  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  favorite  but  perhaps  unwise  un- 
dertaking. They  are,  therefore,  unsub- 
stantial messengers  in  one  sense,  even 
although  the  pure  materialist  may  argue 
their  origin  in  some  disturbance  of  the 
organic  frame. 

Such  dream-messengers  are  akin  to, 
and  not  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  than 
those  angels  whose  ^^  bodies^  and  the 
food  which  they  ate,"  when  their  mis- 
sion ended,  resolved  themselves  "  into 
nothing^  or  the  preexisting  elements,^^  * 
The  mi88io7i  and  object  are  in  such  cases 
the  reality^  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation being,  to  a  certain  extent,  unim- 
portant. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  be- 
lief in  the  divine  nature  of  dreams.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  as  our  au- 
thor shows,  dreams  have  been  considered 
suflSciently  important  to  be  recorded, 
when  events  generally  regarded  as  of 
more  material  consequence  at  the  present 
day  have  perhaps  been  passed  over  in 
silence ;  and  this  importance  attached  to 
dreams  in  the  ancient  world  may  have 
been  the  evidence  of  that  innate  hope 
of  immortalitv,  or  a  spiritual  existence 
hereafter,  which  has  always  been  so  sad 
and  so  dear  a  speculation.  By  dreams, 
which  reduce  absolutely  to  nonentity  the 
rules  of  time  and  space,  men  recognized, 
and  even  now  are  unwilling  to  deny, 
that  life  is  twofold,  with  incidents  alike 
pleasing  and  pathetic,  tragic  and  comic, 
in  sleep  as  when  waking. 

Ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  words  or 
language,  says  a  well-known  theorist, 
keep  pace  ;  consequently,  he  whose  com- 
mand of  language  is  limited  has  not  the 
means  of  forming  extended  ideas,  ami 
without  these  latter  his  dreams  must  be 
comparatively  few  and  uninteresting. 
There  maybe  a  class  of  words  unknown 
to  us,  the  absence  of  which  prevents  our 
forming  precise  ideas  of  the  wondrous 
phenomena  about  us,  and  of  comprehend- 
ing the  mystery  even  of  our  own  being. 
Perhaps  in  dreams  such  ideas  may  occa- 
sionally be  dimly  shadowed  forth,  and 
were  there  any  psychological  art  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  photography,  by  arrest- 
ing the  passing  shadows  in  our  dreams, 
and  then  comparing  them  with  the  daily 


*  Militia  Spiritualis  ;  or,  a  Treatit^e  of  Angds . 
By  Henry  Lawbkncb.     London.     1662. 


incidents  of  life,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
span  that  gulf  which  now  absolutely  di- 
vides the  material  from  the  spiritua). 

There  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  India  f  a  tale  : —  if  tale  it  could  be 
called  —  in  which  a  cbronolo^eal  con- 
sistency or  continuity  was  given  by  the 
author  to  a  series  of  actual  dreams.  The 
phanton  dramatis peraonoByfer^TediViix^ 
in  number,  and  from  them  was  selected 
a  biological  heroine.  The  whole  was 
cemented  by  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  and  suggestive  quotations  at 
the  heads  of  the  various  chapters,  which 
produced  a  grotesque  effect.  The  object 
seemed  to  be,  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  adventures  of  a  person  daring 
sleep  and  when  awake,  feut  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  whole  is,  that  some 
years  later,  in  a  book  styled  The  Mcuh- 
tish'Eater^  in  which  the  visions  narrated 
were  produced  by  the  drug  in  qaestion, 
a  very  striking  similarity  may  be  recog- 
nized to  the  ephemeral  production  of  the 
Delhi  press. 

There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  dreams 
— the  terrestrial,  the  spiritual,  and  the 
celestial.  Of  the  first  are  dreams  essen- 
tially of  the  earth  earthy,  and  snch  as 
may  be  referred  to  physical  causes,  and 
whose  grand  type  is  the  incnbas,  or 
nightmare.  Of  the  second  are  those 
dreams  which  convey  warnings  from  the 
dead,  and  which  are  composed  partly  of 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life,  with  such 
as  arc  termed  supernatural.  To  this 
class  belong  most  of  the  portentous 
dreams  of  which  we  read  in  profane  his- 
tory, and  those  phenomena  whidi  form 
a  link  between  things  purely  material 
and  those  spiritual.  The  third  class  of 
dreams  is  in  many  respects  entirely 
different  from  the  former,  and  appears  to 
betray  a  higher  origin,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  evident  that  it  is  independent 
not  only  of  physical  conditions,  but  even 
of  mental,  so  far  as  regards  a  normal 
condition  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  these 
(so  to  speak)  celestial  dreams  are,  for 
the  most  part,  eenerally  typical  or  anal- 
ogous to  sometning  else — are  more  dis- 
tinct —  even  in  this  respect  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  a  vision — and  are  of  an 
abstract  character.  In  these,  too,  the 
transitions  from  beauty  to  deformity, 
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from  pleasure  to  pain,  from  bliss  to 
despair,  may  so  rapidly  alternate  as  to 
satisfy  one  that  do  deraDgement  and 
restoration  of  the  digestive  organs  could, 
in  the  short  space  of  time,  produce  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  world  of  dreams. 
Here,  too,  we  wander  in  regions  un- 
known to  our  waking  perceptions  or 
past  experience — nay,  even  to  imagina- 
tion ;  incidents  are  connected,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  companions  of  our  waking 
hours,  we  are  either  alone  among  preg- 
nant symbolisms,  or  move  among  visi- 
ble and  living  intelligences,  such  as  we 
call  angels.  The  forms  of  the  material 
world  no  doubt  enter  into  these  phantas- 
ma  or  visions,  and  the  result,  on  waking, 
is  an  indelible  impression  which  does  not 
fade  with  years,  but  leaves  the  mystic 
streets  and  squares  of  the  spiritual  cities 
which  we  may  have  visited  quite  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  recollection — nay,  more  so — 
of  those  of  this  terrestrial  sphere  which 
are  familiar  to  us. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  may,  in  a 
higher  state  of  oneiral  exaltation,  occur 
forms  such  as  are  not  to  be  described  by 
words,  and  whose  appearance  can  only 
be  expressed  by  similitudes.  Thus — "  as 
it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man's  hand  " — 
not  that  the  form  was  in  very  fact  a 
hand,  but  rather  a  something  analogous 
to  it ;  "  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  man  " — 
yet  not  that  exact  sound,  but  its  arche- 
typal effect — intelligence  conveyed  by  a 
sense  analogous  to  that  of  hearing,  and 
yet  not  referable  to  any  of  our  corporeal 
senses — just  as  we  say  the  ^^  voice  of 
conscience"  for  want  of  a  better  ana- 
logue. 

"The  terror  by  night,"  some  have 
supposed  to  mean  ''^^ panic  " — that  strange 
influence  to  which  the  warlike  Romans 
offered  propitiatory  sacrifices — and  oth- 
ers "  nightmare  ;  "  but  may  we  not  rath- 
er assume  that  it  means  that  class  of 
dreams  which  impinges  on  the  sphere  of 
visions  of  a  denunciatory  character  ? 

At  the  present  day,  however  conven- 
ient it  may  be  for  the  practical  man  of  the 
world  to  ignore  the  supernatural,  there 
are  few  who,  if  ingenuous,  would  not 
admit  the  effect,  more  or  less,  of  dreams 
on  their  waking  thoughts — not  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  influencing  their  actions, 
but  certainly  of  attracting  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  what  are  called  "  coin- 
cidences." 


History  shows  that  dreams  have  at  all 
times  been  the  prognostics  of  some  of 
the  most  memorable  events  on  record, 
and  that  they  have  even  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  diplomacy  ;  sharing,  how- 
ever, the  fate  in  many  respects  of  phre- 
nology, a  science,  as  is  suspected,  often 
disparaged  by  those  who  desire  to  mo- 
nopolize the  means  which  it  offers  of 
studying  human  nature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  influence 
of  dreams,  our  author  justly  remarks, 
that  "  our  success  in  our  efforts  after 
self-government  may  be  estimated  partly 
by  our  dream  -  correctness  or  devarica- 
tion."  And  again  he  touches  on  the 
delicate  subject  that  dreams  are  "  a  sort 
of  safety-valve  for  disappointments." 

"  The  gods  approve, 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul  ;** 

and  accordingly,  to  such,  who  under  a 
stoical  or  epicurean  mask  conceal  their 
inward  suffering,  dreams  may  be  vouch- 
safed, to  restore  in  some  measure  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil.  These  are 
they  who  occupy  that  position  "  which 
gives  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating, 
under  fierce  and  chronic  temptation,  rec- 
titude of  character." 

During  mental  suffering,  there  is  gen- 
erally a  key-note  controlling  or  directing 
the  sufferer's  grief. 

In  her  pathetic  lament,  Andromache 
alludes  to  that  kind  of  thought,  which 
forms  the  initial  of  so  many  dreams. 

oi}6^  ri  fiot  elnec  irvKivbv  Ittoc  o^iKev  alel 
fiefivjjuijv  vvKTog  re  koL  fifiara  dcucpoxiovaa,* 

And  Wordsworth  thus  expresses  the 
divine  beneficence  in  alleviating  human 
sorrow : 

**  Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due, 
And  mortal  hopes,  defeated  and  overthrown. 
Arc  moumM  by  man,   and    not  by  him 
aloney 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  are  tho 
limits  of  dreams  in  their  influence  on  the 
moral  world. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical of  our  countrymen  are  believers  in 
the  spiritual  nature  of  dreams,  without 
either  acting  upon  their  inspirations  or 
otherwise  concerning  themselves  about 
them.    Some  shun,  while  they  recognize, 
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their  portentous  character,  and  seem  to 
say,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?" 
But  men  holding  the  highest  places  in 
the  roll  of  fame  have  dreamed  dreams, 
and  experience  proves  that,  as  a  rule, 
non-drearaors  are  no/i-thiukcrs. 

We  knew  a  case  where  a  man  *  who, 
owing  to  almost  insurmountable  worldly 
obstacles,  was  debarred  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  society  of  one  whom  he  loved 
with  the  utmost  passion  and  tenderness, 
found  a  solace  in  traversing  the  world 
of  sleep  with  her,  and  who  felt  that  had 
it  not  been  for  this  strange  boon,  his  life 
would  have  been  unendurable.  When 
they  met  in  realit}/^  he  often  felt  embar- 
rassed at  her  estrangement,  for  she,  in 
truth,  felt  no  reciprocity. 

The  respoJisibility  of  the  dreamer  is  a 
question  of  much  interest,  and  seems  to 
have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  as  the  result  of 
"evil  waking  desire  or  speculation,"  some 
dreams  cannot  be  "  spotless." 

This  may  be  conceded  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  most  cases  the  judge,  we 
believe,  would  sanction  a  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy. 

In  the  case  of  unhappy  royal  mar- 
riages, for  example,  a  difficult  point 
would  arise,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
charge  with  evil  waking  desires  and 
speculations  the  prince  who  should  pre- 
fer his  natural  to  his  political  or  acci- 
dental wife. 

We  cannot  strike  the  just  balance  be- 
tween true  affiiction  set  at  liberty  in  the 
land  of  dreams  and  conventional  affijc- 
tion — the  Anteros  of  every-day  life — and 
that  the  former  are  by  far  the  more 
nnmerous  we  must  take  on  Shakspearean 
warranty : 

*•  Those'  that  love  best  shall  not  their  love  enjoy." 

Memory,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  gate 
or  test  of  dreams ;  but  in  another  part 
of  the  same  volume,  inemory  is  inter- 
changed for  the  soul. 

"  lliat  which  so  vividly  remembers, 
is  the  soul ;  and  if  in  sleep,  which  re- 
freshes our  organic  nature,  it  utters  its 
recollections  brokenly  and  indistinctly. 


*IIe  lived  latterly  abroad.  The  circumstan- 
ces wcn>  iinusiial.  The  lady,  the  irresponsible 
cause  of  the  attachment,  miljht  well  have  Injen 
(with  hrr  dower  of  a  line  intellect,  delicate  and 
classical  hoauty,  and  the  "  nia;^ic  spell"  of  a  rich 
voice)  the  bride  of  the  noblest. 
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it  will  abundantly  oompenaate  itidf 
when  the  material  veBtnre  which  dc^ 
it  shall  be  cast  away.  Mnch  of  the  in- 
distinctness of  dreams  probably  aritet 
from  physical  anhealthinesa.'* 

^^  Leibnitz  argues  that  when  in  eleep 
without  dreaming,  there  ia  always  eome 
slight  perception.  Kant  says  that  *  thoee 
who  fancy  they  have  uot  dreamt,  have 
only  forgotten  their  dreams.'  Utilflr 
thought  sleep  the  anta^niam  of  the 
animal  and  organic  functions.  Bordadi 
calls  sleep  the  *  primordial  state  of  the 
soul,  where  it  finds  itself  when  it  awakes 
to  life.'" 

"  Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  an 
what  Macnish  asserts  all  to  be,  *  the  fe- 
suscitation  of  thoughts  which  in 
shane  or  other  have  previously  _ 
pied  the  mind.'"*  Bat,  as  another 
thor  justly  remarks,  **  Experience  moi 
revelation  attest,  however,  that  at  tiBM 
the  struggles  of  the  chained  spirit  to  eoh 
ploy  and  thus  to  enjoy  itself  amid  tin 
glories  of  its  proper  dime  are  not  is 
vain." 

^^  The  transportive  or  imagiostiis 
faculty  that  causes  others  to  appear  ti 
us  in  our  dreams,"  the  faculty  of  flyiof 
and  other  phenomena,  are  disonssed  it 
considerable  length  and  with  jadgmot; 
but  these  questions,!  after  all,  appear  ti 
have  baffled  the  acumen  of  physimMill 
and  metaphysicians,  and  partake  M  tks 
obscurity  which  involves  the  aecrel  if 
life  and  the  existence  of  the  soid.  'Ill 
veil  of  the  immaterial  seems  to  be  lb* 
solntely  impenetrable,  argue  as  wem^i 
and  dreams  must  be  taken  as  they  m; 
for,  until  we  hit  upon  an  infallible  Bodi 


*  Among  the  many  curious  thMniM  i  . 
ing  dreams,  that  of  the  action  of  food  OB  tti 
trophonian  cave  of  the  Btomach  hat  not  Ml 
thoroughly  or  aatisfactorily  investigatadbj  pkffr 
iolo^ts.  That  atomic  partiolM  of  aa  miA 
or  vegetable  should,  on  entering  the  boMia 
system,  be  capable  of  setting  In  motion  tha  M- 
pllcat<}d  machinery  of  dreams,  with  all  tti  ^ 
tails  of  creatares  and  tilings,  diTlne  aad  taMi^ 
is  truly  wonderfol,  for  it  inmld  annr  tha  Mi^ 
bility  of  the  basest  things  contalrnqg  ia  WMKp 
Uic  ^prms  of  the  purest,  and  i ' 


f  The  physiolc^ical  explanation  of  thapU^ 
nomcna  of  flying  m  dreams  la  at  Tariaaes  aM 
an  account  of  a  certun  hero's  enklti  al  ila 
battle  of  Moyrath.  "  The  hi^  meMsl  iiiiHi<lM^ 
induced  by  religious  abatraction,  and  abo  ^Ikp 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  ia  aitailyir 
tended  with  a  diminished  spedfla  gnMj^'^ 
Dublin  University  Maganm, 
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of  dream  interpretation,  or  are  able 
to  communicate  particular  dreams  by 
administering  diversities  of  food,  we 
must  admit  that  our  grasp  has  been 
eluded. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume, 
however,  has  focussed  a  vast  amount  of 
thought  on  this  singular  and  interesting 
subject,  and  may  be  said  to  have  restored 
it  to  the  position  which  it  held  before 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  oracles  of  fate  and 
the  charlatanry  of  modern  professors  of 
astrology  had  brought  it  into  undeserved 
disrepute. 


London  Society. 
NOTES  IN  ROME,  ARTISTIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

No  one  who  visits  Rome  can  fail  to 
remark  the  brightly-dressed,  dark-eyed 
group  that  sits  silent  and  picturesque  on 
the  gray  steps  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte. 

Scarcely  any  one  at  home  but  has  heard 
of  the  models  who  wait  in  the  sunshiny 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  be  hired  by 
artist  or  dilettante.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Beppo  and  Stella ; 
and  the  faces  in  every  second  picture  of 
the  II.  A.  exhibition  reproduce  likenesses 
of  those  handsome,  idle  Italians. 

But  beyond  their  poetic  names,  and 
the  outlines  of  their  smooth,  dark  faces, 
little  is  heard  in  this  country  of  the 
Roman  models;  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  what  I  learned  to  know  of  them  and 
their  ways  may  prove  interesting  to 
those  who  have  patience  to  read  what  I 
can  tell. 

Far  out  in  the  country  around  Rome, 
in  the  rocky  hill  passes,  and  on  the  gray, 
lonely  plains,  the  peasants  still  wear 
white  head-gear  and  brilliant  aprons,  and 
Btill  retain  the  noble  carriage  and  proud 
gait  that  are  fast  disappearing  in  Rome 
under  the  baneful  crinoline  and  cheap 
cotton. 

Half- tame,  shy,  beautiful-eyed  women 
labor  in  the  field  in  autumn,  sleep  in 
Bummer,  and  starve  in  winter  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  one  of  these  stately  beauties 
is  seen  by  a  wandering  artist,  and  is 
persuaded  or  bribed  to  follow  him  to 
Rome,  and  try  her  fortune  as  a  model. 
It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  her  ;  she  has 
a  vague  and  horrible  dread  of  the  life 
before  her.  It  is  not  thought  well  by 
her  own  people  that  her  face  should  be 


immortalized;  she  will  be  suspiciously 
looked  on  by  her  friends ;  perhaps  di^- 
carded  by  her  lover,  imless  by  good  luck 
the  lover  have  long  limbs  and  a  curly 
beard,  and  can  be  a  model  also.  But  it 
is  an  easy  life,  and  well  paid  ;  and  pres- 
ently the  beauty  walks  long  miles,  with 
a  little  bundle  on  her  back,  and  a  suite 
after  her,  of  mother,  father,  an  ugly  sis- 
ter, and  the  small  brother,  and  takes  up 
her  abode  in  the  eternal  city.  The  best 
clothes  of  the  family,  the  mother's  bridal 
chemise,  and  the  united  coral  beads  of 
the  connection,  go  to  adorn  the  model, 
and  she  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the  sup- 
port of  her  relations.  At  noon  in  the 
Piazza,  and  after  noon  in  the  long  street 
that  begins  at  the  Trinita  and  ends  with 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  she  may  be  seen, 
a  point  of  bright  life  and  color  in  the 
gray  widowed  city.  Idle,  smiling,  grace- 
ful, she  and  her  friends,  the  other  models, 
pass  their  unemployed  hours  in  sitting 
or  dawdling  in  the  sun,  and  for  a  couple 
of  pauls  you  may  hire  her  to  represent 
Juliet,  the  Madonna,  Faith,  Hope,  or 
Charity.  Anything  you  like.  By  and 
by  a  kindly,  good-looking  Romeo  makes 
love  to  this  Juliet,  and  after  due  courting 
in  the  doorways  at  dusk,  and  the  gift  of 
thick  rings  and  large  coral  beads,  they 
are  blessed  by  the  priest.  Year  by  year 
the  model  is  painted  as  maiden,  mother, 
or  grand-dame.  The  pickaninnies  ensu- 
ing are  clad  in  tiny  costumes  of  bright 
color,  and  begin  a  model  life  before  they 
can  walk;  so  on  from  father  to  son, 
mother  to  daughter,  the  end  of  the  model 
being  a  picture  of  the  witch  of  Endor, 
or  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  whichever 
you  please. 

They  are  mild,  amiable  folk  most  ol 
them,  and  take  the  admiration  they  meet 
with  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  See  here," 
a  man  said  to  me  as  I  passed  the  step  on 
which  he  lounged  ;  "  see,  lady ;  I  have 
a  fine  head,  a  noble  face  for  a  picture." 
And  he  raised  his  hat,  and  turned  him- 
self round  for  my  inspection.  "  Will  it 
not  suit  you,  signora  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  Jbandsome  in  the  face," 
another  told  me,  "  but  look  at  my  legs." 
And  this  in  the  open  street,  and  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  they  were  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. One  ^charming  old  man  told  mc, 
gravely,  that  I  had  well  chosen  in  se- 
lecting him,  for  that  he  had  often  stood 
for  the  Eternal  Father  and  all  the  apos- 
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tics ;  and  I  think  he  felt  that  it  was 
greatly  to  St.  Peter's  credit  that  he  was 
reckoned  like  him. 

My  first  model  was  the  stupidest  and 
ugliest  of  the  whole  set ;  a  sour  -  faced, 
dull  woman  I  thought  her,  as  she  sat 
with  large  feet  straight  before  her  on  a 
wooden  chair ;  her  stolid  face  put  me  in 
despair. 

I  spoiled  most  of  my  temper,  and  all  my 
canvas,  in  attempting  to  depict  her,  and 
went  home  cross  and  provoked  at  the 
over  -  vaunting  of  the  Roman  models. 
Next  time  I  saw  her  she  sat  in  the  bright 
winter  sunshine,  playing  with  her  chil- 
dren, her  eyes  flashing,  her  face  all  ex- 
pression, her  limbs  lithe  and  graceful.  I 
forthwith  hired  the  "  small  ones  "  with 
her,  plied  them  with  chocolate  and  rolls, 
and  we  became  the  dearest  friends  and 
closest  confidantes.  It  was  now  as  diffi- 
cult to  keep  her  quiet  as  it  had  before 
been  to  animate  her  with  a  spark  of  life. 
The  youngest  and  fattest  of  the  children 
was  kissed,  blessed,  cuffed,  and  knocked 
over  alternately;  and  her  chatter,  be- 
ginning in  a  low  nasal  drawl,  and  making 
a  rapid  crescendo  into  screaming  recita- 
tive, like  a  railway  whistle,  nearly  drove 
me  out  of  the  room.  "  Ah !  what  bad 
times,  what  poverty ;  holy  heavens ! 
what  difficulty  in  living  ;  sweetest  treas- 
ure, Archangelo  mine,  kiss  thy  own 
little  mother.  Ah !  bad  child,  bad-dest ; 
dirty,  dirtiest  child;  little  dirty  nasty 
one ! — ah,  Dio  mio  ! "  She  rang  the 
changes  from  objurgation  to  caresses  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  would  sub- 
side into  exhausted  silence,  till  a  fresh 
topic  was  started. 

Guiseppe,  the  smiling,  handsome  hus- 
band, was  my  next  model,  and  the  best 
of  models  he  proved. 

After  a  little  preamble  of  compliment 
to  my  undoubted  talent  and  genius,  he 
asked  what  I  meant  to  draw ;  and  per- 
ceiving no  definite  idea  in  my  reply,  he 
suggested  a  variety  of  charming  subjects, 
all  of  which  he  was  competent  to  repre- 
sent. I  had  a  little  grim  salon  for  all  my 
studio,  the  usual  obstinate  red  velvet 
discomfort  in  sofas  and  chairs,  and  a 
shocking  bad  light ;  but  he  dragged  the 
furniture  about,  flung  plaids,  rugs,  and  a 
fur  coat  over  the  sofa  and  footstools,  to 
represent  a  rural  scene,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  weary,  languid  repose,  which 
was  perfect ;  it  only  needed  a  little  co- 


balt and  imagination  to  snpplj^  the  blae 
heaven  of  theCampagna.  While  I  paint- 
ed, he  discoursed  on  all  subjects  and 
sundry,  in  a  low  musical  voice,  the  rarest 
of  qualities  in  an  Italian. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  my 
country,  having  a  cousin  who  was  a 
model  in  London,  admirably  paid,  and 
dissatisfied  only  with  the  fog.  But,  to 
be  sure,  what  a  pity  that,  except  in  Lon- 
don, England  should  be  covered  with 
wild  woods,  and  filled  with  savage 
beasts  —  how  terrible  the  tigers,  bears, 
and  lions  must  be  to  a  delicate  lady  like 
myself. 

My  gentle  hint  that  the  British  lion 
existed  chiefly  on  sign -posts,  and  the 
bears  and  tigers  in  a  peacefal  haunt, 
where,  for  sixpence,  they  might  safely  be 
gazed  on  in  mid-London,  was  received 
with  a  smile  of  apologetic  incredulity. 
He  could  evidently  understand  that  I 
had  my  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  case;  he  was 
very  polite,  but  he  knew  the  &ct8  better 
than  to  believe  me. 

He  lamented  the  new  cheap  material 
that  had  so  strong  a  charm  over  the 
female  mind  in  Rome.  **  Change  for 
ever,  no  durability  even  in  clothes !"  he 
said,  sighing  over  our  sex ;  but  he  was  a 
gallant  man,  and  professed  his  delight 
when  I  invited  three  other  ladies  to  draw 
from  him  with  me.  "  What  would  his 
Holiness  say  if  he  knew  you  were  all 
painting  me  ?"  he  said ;  **  he  would 
throw  me  into  prison."*  And  this  was 
such  a  good  Joke  that  it  was  repeated 
again  and  agam.  To  each  model  I  pat 
the  same  question,  ^^  What  do  yon  think 
about?"  in  hopes  of  eliciting  some  an- 
swer sympathetic  to  theur  melancholy, 
expressive  countenances.  A  beautiful, 
thoughtful  woman,  with  eyes  that  were 
a  poem  by  themselves,  replied,  ^^  Nothing. 
What  should  I  think  of  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  think  about.^  A  tra^c,  deep  -  tondl 
man,  a  hero  in  face  and  figure,  turned  his 
great  eyes  on  me,  full  of  the  most  touch- 
ing sadness,  and  on  my  repetition  of  the 
query,  "  What  do  you  think  of  ?"  "Bai- 
occhi ! "  —  pennies  —  he  said,  and  oast 
down  the  black  eyes  as  pensively  as  be- 
fore. Guiseppe  was  more  oonnugi  and 
declared  he  thought  ^^  of  bis  wife  and 
children,  of  the  lovely  young  ladies  who 
painted  him,"  which  speech  produced  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  and  dread  of 
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papal  horror  if  such  sentimeDts  should 
reach  the  Vatican.  He  was  quite  a  bel 
esprit  Guiseppe. 

My  favorite  model  was  not  a  beauty, 
but  his  history  was  so  sad.  Very  poor, 
he  worked  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  till 
his  wife's  long  illness  brought  want  and 
woe  to  his  door,  and  a  friend  told  him  of 
the  scudr  to  be  earned  in  Rome.  He 
came,  and  gained  money  as  a  model,  and 
each  week  he  had  a  letter  written  by  a 
scribe,  and  sent  what  money  he  had  to 
the  sick  wife,  whose  face,  he  told  me,  he 
so  yearned  to  see,  that  he  had  walked, 
the  day  before,  twenty  miles  to  have  only 
a  look  at  her,  and  return  to  his  engage- 
ments in  the  city.  He  was  the  only 
frateful  model  I  met  with,  a  Jewish  ten- 
ency  to  extortion  somewhat  marring 
the  suavity  of  the  other  members  of  the 
profession.  No  one  more  extortionate 
than  the  beautiful  Juanina,  daughter  to 
the  old  man  who  personated  all  the  saints 
and  apostles.  Giovane  was  his  real  name, 
and  he  was  a  very  patriarch  of  models, 
his  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
models  before  him  ;  his  wife,  sister, 
children,  and  grandchildren  models  also ; 
all  day  long,  every  day,  every  year,  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Prog- 
ress and  the  rise  to  position  aimed  at  in 
our  country  are  as  unknown  to  them  as 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic ;  but  they 
are  respectable,  and  very  happy  in  their 
present  state,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
our  lower  classes. 

Pascuccia  is  Uie  fashionable  model -^f 
this  year,  a  capricious,  handsome  girl 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Some 
years  ago  a  French  artist  brought  her  to 
Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by  screams, 
kicks,  and  obstinate  refusal  to  show  her 
fiice  when  he  attempted  to  paint  her. 
She  was  a  wild  and  frightened  child  then, 
but  the  kicking  and  screaming  is  now 
only  changed  for  a  caprice  and  tyranny 
that  make  her  the  most  intolerable, 
though  the  most  sought  after  of  models. 
She  will  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  be  attired 
in  any  way  that  she  does  not  herself 
choose.  She  can  faint  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  or  she  will  march  off  if  displeas- 
ed, and  her  sulky  pertinacity  can  defeat 
the  most  obstinate  English  amateur. 
She  and  I  grew  great  friends.  Pascuc- 
cia wore  a  huge  stiff  corset,  heavy  as  a 
saddle,  and  unbending  as  her  own  will. 
From  this  and  the  heat  of  the  room  she 


grew  faint  when  I  and  some  other  ladies 
were  making  a  sketch  of  her.  Pascuc- 
cia moaned,  groaned,  and  made  the  most 
of  her  malady.  I  banished  the  stays  and 
opened  the  window,  while  the  others 
stood  aloof  and  whispered  that  she  was 
epileptic,  and  would  die.  And  she  re- 
warded my  superior  wisdom,  first,  by 
recovering  promptly,  and  then  by  be- 
coming my  particular  chum  from  that 
time  forth.  She  is  a  curious,  half- wild 
creature,  but  less  sordid  than  any  of  the 
quiet,  good-tempered  women  I  met  with. 
Her  parents  and  sisters  are  frightfully 
ugly  and  uncouth,  and  are  held  in  scorn 
by  their  neighbors  for  their  evil  and  un- 
cleanly ways.  They  live  in  utter  idle- 
ness on  the  earnings  of  Pascuccia,  who 
obeys  their  behests  only  after  vigorous 
fighting  and  abuse,  and  who  once,  in  dis- 
gust at  the  monotony  of  her  work,  set 
off  on  her  own  account  for  a  week's 
amusement,  went  to  Naples,  danced, 
sang,  drank  lemonade,  bought  beads,  and 
came  back,  undaunted  by  the  wrath  and 
scandal  she  caused.  She  sang  me  end- 
less Neapolitan  songs,  long  crooning  dit- 
ties like  old  Scotch  ballads,  not  always 
turning  on  points  of  the  most  spotless 
morality,  but  sometimes  full  of  tender 
poetic  pathos ;  and  she  clapped  her  hands 
when  I  sang  her  own  songs  to  her,  and 
imitated  her  tone  and  manner.  The 
singing  had  a  most  beneficial  and  mes- 
meric effect  on  Pascuccia,  and  was  a  most 
eflicient  help  to  me ;  and  she  sat  with 
her  water-jar  on  her  knee  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  without  moving,  while  she  half 
sang,  half  recited  her  favorite  "S6  Pec- 
cato-Perri-wirri-wir — S'e  Peccato-Perri- 
wirri-wir — S'e  Peccato  far  amor."  After 
singing  which  she  one  day  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
that  her  Gigi  was  even  now  working  in 
the  gardens  above  our  house.  Pascuc- 
cia, however,  being  somewhat  apt  to 
leave  truth  at  the  bottom  of  her  well, 
and  use  fibs  for  every-day  wear  and  tear, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  believe  her ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  Gigi  is  not  a  myth 
invented  to  represent  her ^anc^  for  the 
time  being,^  Pascuccia  is  really  nineteen 
years  old,  but  she  persists  in  saying  she 
is  only  fourteen.  "Poor  little  thing, 
only  fourteen !"  she  repeats,  with  a  twin- 
kle of  the  utmost  roguery.  She  even  be- 
came but  thirteen  years  old  on  one  very 
pathetic  occasion,  when  she  was  tired 
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and  bored ;  but  as  she  was  thirteen  six 
years  ai^o,  when  she  first  entered  Rome, 
It  may  be  supposed  she  was  mistaken. 

They  eat  little,  and  live  cheaply  in 
one  small  room  in  Rome  all  the  winter, 
and  the  first  of  June  all  the  models  pack 
their  household  goods  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  tramp,  many  days' journey,  to  their 
"paese,"  where  they  pass  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

Wretched,  dirty  little  towns,  built  on 
steep  hills,  these  "  paese ;"  where  neither 
meat  nor  medicine  can  be  had,  where  the 
girls  sleep  by  day  and  dance  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  mothers  grumble  at  the 
scarcity  and  discomfort,  and  do  what  lit- 
tle sewing  is  needed  for  the  family. 
"  Niente  far"  is  the  order  of  things,  with 
an  exceptional  day's  work  at  the  har- 
vest ;  and  on  a  given  day  they  all  tramp 
back  to  Rome.  I  grew  quite  fond  of 
them,  and  had  a  tender  adieu  from  Gui- 
seppc,  his  wife,  and  that  most  unangelic 
child,  Archangelo,  whom  I  left  playing 
with  a  white  goat  in  the  deep  stone  door- 
way of  their  little  house,  a  picture  for 
Murillo  to  paint  or  Rembrandt  to  etch 
— like  Roman  life  itself,  all  bright  sun- 
shine and  deep  shade.  F.  W. 
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BT  8.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  AND  MRS.  B.  O.  HALL. 
JOHN  WILSON. 

Although  I  knew  Professor  Wilson 
under  other,  and  always  pleasant,  circum- 
stances, I  associate  my  happiest  remem- 
brance of  him  with  *•  The  Festival "  that 
took  place  in  the  pretty  and  picturesque 
town  of  Ayr,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844, 
when  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  Scottish 
people  tendered  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Burns,  by  welcoming  to  Scot- 
land his  sons,  two  of  whom  had  been 
absent  in  India  during  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
try  the  patience  of  my  readers  if  I  recall 
that  exciting  scene  on  that  memorable 
day.  I  will  first  ask  them  to  accompany 
me  to  a  comparatively  humble,  but  neat 
and  comfortably  furnished,  cottage, 
where  resided  ifrs.  Begg,  the  sister 
of  the  poet,  and  in  which  met,  on  the 


evening  saoceeding  ^the  day,''  all  the 
members  of  his  family — ^his  sister,  her 
children,  her  husband's  brother,  the 
poet's  three  sons,  and  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Glencaim  —  the  only 
"  strangers"  (for  the  poet's  friend  and 
biographer,  McDiarraid,  was  no  Btran- 
ger)  being  Mrs.  Hall  and  myself,  And  an 
artist  whose  genius  was  then  in  the  bud, 
but  who  has  since  become  famoas-- 
Joseph  Noel  Paton,  whose  friendship 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  retun 
from  that  far-away  time  to  this. 

Mrs.  Begg  was  a  plain  and  very 
simple  woman,  obviously  of  a  gentle 
and  kindly  nature,  bnt  giving  no  evi- 
dence that  to  her  had  been  allotted  any 
portion  of  the  intellectoal  power  of 
which  her  great  brother  had  so  much. 
Her  sons  and  her  danghter  were  in  no 
way  remarkable.  Her  h  usband's  brother 
wore  the  dress  of  a  Scottish  peasant  of 
the  better  class;  and,  I  believe,  had 
never  aimed  at  any  position  beyond  it. 
He  spoke  of  ^^  Robbie  Bums"  as  a  com- 
panion with  whom  he  had  passed  many 
a  pleasant  day  and  merry  night;  and 
wore  the  bonnet  and  plaid  as  he  had 
done  fifty  years  before  that  evening. 
Robert  Burns,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Bums,  died  long  ago.  He  is  said  to 
have  greatly  resembled  his  iUnstrioiis 
father.  I  give  the  portndt  of  him,  as  I 
gave  it  i^  1844.  ^^His  eyes  are  large, 
dark,  and'Tntelligent ;  and  his  memory  is 
stored  with  legends,  poems,  and  histori- 
es records  of  great  value.  These  ma- 
terials are  not  only  abundant,  bnt  weD 
arranged  and  ordered;  and  when  a 
question  is  asked,  intelligent  reply  >• 
ready.  His  conversation  is  rich  in  illnfr 
tration,  and  though  he  gracefully  said, 
*•  the  mantle  of  Elijah  had  not  deaoended 
upon  Elisha,'  the  son  possesses  moch  of 
the  ability,  if  not  the  genius  of  the 
father."  The  other  two  sons.  Colonel 
William  Nicol,  and  Coloncd  James 
Glencaim,  are  still  living  at  Cheltoh 
ham ;  and  no  gentleman  in  that  favoreB 
town  of  retired  worth  are  more  honored 
or  respected.  Both  are  men  of  oon- 
siderable  talent;  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  exert  it ;  bnt  pleaaanter 
companions  are  rarely  met ;  it  is  a  treat 
that  many  have  enjoyed  to  hear  Colonel 
James  sing  his  fiitther's  songs. 

Such  was  the  group  we  met  in  that 
homely  cottage  by  "  the  aold  brig,"  at 
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Ayr,  on  the  eve  after  the  poet's  triumph 
—  a  triamph  certainly  greater  than  any 
that  has  honored  a  memory  in  Great 
Britain  at  any  period  of  its  history. 

Mrs.  Hall  had  her  Album  with  her ; 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  had  previously 
written  in  it ;  his  name  being  prefaced 
by  the  following : 

"This  is  confessedly  a  collection  of 
the  autographs  of  ^  Lions  ;'  and  as  it  is 
impossible  Mrs.  Hall  can  get  that  of  the 
Lion  my  father,  she  probably  thinks  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  obtain  that  of  one 
of  his  Cubs.  I  therefore  have  much 
pleasure  in  transcribing  at  her  request 
the  first  verse  of  the  *  Address  to  a 
Mountain  Daisy.' " 

When  assembled  in  that  cottage  at 
Ayr,  it  was  suggested  by  our  friend  the 
Colonel,  that  on  the  page  which  con- 
tained his  name  and  the  passage  quoted, 
the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  should  follow — as  they  never  had 
met  all  together  before,  and  most  prob- 
ably would  never  meet  all  together 
asain.  My  readers  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
pleased  to  see  these  autographs  as  they 
were  then  and  there  written. 

A  dull  and  gloomy  morning  ushered 
in  "the  day."  Nevertheless,  upwards 
of  eighty  thousand  persons  "  gathered 
together."  They  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  some  from  for- 
eign lands ;  the  town  was  full  of 
triumphal  arches  —  "  forests  of  ever- 
greens "  at  every  point  associated  with 
the  poet's  history — processions  of  people, 
fancifully  dressed  ;  lodges  of  Freemasons, 
Foresters,  and  Oddfellows ;  and  the 
trades  —  weavers,  tailors,  bootmakers, 
and  so  forth,  with  no  lack  of  bands,  and 
at  least  a  score  of  bagpipes  heading 
parties  of  stalwart  High  land  men,  each 
playing  his  own  pibroch,  all  of  them  "  in 
harmony." 

At  one  end  of  a  field  was  a  platform, 
on  the  first  bench  of  which  sat  the  family 
of  Robert  Burns.  Before  them^  the 
multitude  passed  in  orderly  procession, 
pausing  when  they  reached  the  point  and 
bowing  in  homage  to  the  sons  of  the 
poet;  then  marching  on  to  the  music 
with  which  every  one  of  them  was 
familiar,  and  joining  in  a  song,  the 
words  of  which  were  known  all  the 
world  over.  When  all  had  thus  passed, 
they  collected  into  a  mass,  and  raised  a 
cheer,  such  as  can  be  heard  nowhere 


else  in  the  world — literally  eighty  thou- 
sand voices  of  eighty  thousand  hearts  ? 

It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  to  whom  chiefly  appertained  that 
day  the  glory  and  the  triumph — the 
honest  lads  and  bonnie  lasses,  workers  at 
the  loom,  tillers  of  the  soil,  who,  belong- 
ing to  "  the  Land  of  Bums,"  had  their 
full  share  of  his  renown  ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  any  country  has 
there  been  such  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  people,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were  the 
grandchildren  of  his  co-mates,  identified 
themselves  with  a  poet  who  had  been 
half  a  century  in  his  grave. 

On  the  platform^ — on  the  seat  imme- 
diately beneath  us— sat  a  man  of  power- 
ful frame,  large-limbed  and  tall,  who  in 
youth  was  of  a  surety  '^  the  best  wrestler 
on  the  green,"  and  who  in  age  seemed 
one  of  the  elder  sons  of  Anak  ;  of  whose 
"  boisterous  vigor "  many  pens  and 
tongues  had  written  and  spoken.  Look 
at  his  massive  head,  his  clear  gray  eye, 
his  firm-set  and  finely-chiselled  mouth, 
his  broad  and  intellectual  brow,  and  you 
will  be  sure  it  is  not  physical  force  alone 
that  makes  him  greatest  of  the  many 
great  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 
His  hair,  thin  and  grizzled  and  unusually 
long,  was  moved  by  the  breeze,  as  he 
rose  to  speak,  in  a  voice  manly  as  his 
form,  richly  and  truly  eloquent ;  he  was 
master  of  his  theme,  and  loved  it ;  but 
then  and  there,  a  stoic  would  have  been 
an  enthusiast  with  the  cheers  of  such  a  ' 
multitude  booming  in  his  ears. 

While  he  was  speaking,  and  his  long 
thin  locks  waved  about  in  the  wind,  1 
thought  I  might  steal,  imperceptibly,  at 
such  a  moment,  a  single  hair ;  1  saw  one 
that  I  believed  had  been  accidentally 
detached,  and  I  ran  the  hazard  of  taking 
it.  The  Professor  felt  the  touch;  and 
turning  instantly  round  flashed  upon  me 
one  of  those  fierce  looks  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  from  those  wlio  had  seen 
the  "lurking  devil  in  his  keen,  gray 
eye ;"  but  at  once  perceiving  that  no 
insult  was  meant,  and  perhaps  appreci- 
ating the  motive  of  the  theft,  as  I  mur- 
mured out  something  like  "  it  is  but  one 
to  keep  for  ever,"  his  lips  as  suddenly 
assumed  a  smile  of  lovable  grace  such 
as  might  have  won  the  heart  of  an 
enemy.  That  "single  hair"  is  on  my 
table  as  I  write. 

From  the  platform  there  was  an  ad- 
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journraent  of  the  "  select " — but  the  se- 
lect consisted  of  two  thousand  persons — 
to  a  monster  tent  or  *' Pavilion"  that 
had  been  erected  to  receive  the  guests  at 
the  dinner.  The  President  was  the  good, 
graceful,  and  gracious  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
whose  two  memorable  words,  "  repent- 
ant Scotland"  had  an  enduring  echo 
there  that  day  in  every  Scottish  heart. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  Scottish  "  men 
of  mark "  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
noble  chairman ;  following  in  order,  the 
sons  of  Burns  on  his  right,  and  the  sister 
and  her  children  on  his  left ;  with  some 
of  the  poet's  early  friends ;  and  one,  a 
venerable  matron  then,  who,  when  a 
blooming  lass  of  sweet  seventeen,  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  verse.  Among 
the  guests  were  "Alison,  Aytoun  (whose 
lamented  death  was  recorded  during  the 
year  just  past),  Glasford  Bell,  "Delta" 
Moir,'CharIesMackay,  and  the  brothers, 
William  and  Robert  Chambers.  And 
good  right  had  Robert  Chambers  to  be 
there,  tbremost  among  the  men  whom 
the  people  delight  to  honor ;  for,  but  for 
his  exertions,  near  relatives  of  the  great 
poet — to  render  homage  to  whose  mem- 
ory the  tens  of  thousands  had  assembled 
-r-would  have  had  to  bear  neglected 
penury  instead  of  independent  comfort. 
Scotland  owes  to  these  admirable  broth- 
ers a  debt  the  extent  of  which  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  calculate. 

But  on  that  day  of  glory  the  assembly 
of  the  "  aristocracy  "  of  Rank  and  Let- 
ters was  far  too  small;  from  England 
and  Ireland  there  were  few  guests,  while 
Scotland  did  not  contribute  a  fourth  of 
the  number  she  ought  to  have  sent  to 
the  gathering.  The  glory  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  (lay  were  to  "  the  common 
people  ; "  and  certainly  the  appearance 
of  these — for  whom  tents  had  been  pro- 
vided— was  an  object  of  even  higher 
importance  than  the  assembling  of  the 
"  select." 

As  we  looked  upon  the  heaving  multi- 
tude, we  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  if 
all  the  })rejKirations  for  the  banquet  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  the  manifestation 
of  respect  on  the  j)art  of  t/te  peoj)le 
towards  their  poet  would  have  been  ac- 
complished— the  heart-beatings  of  Scot- 
land, as  thoroughly  exhibited,  if  no  pa- 
vilion, with  its  tasteful  draperies  and 
elevated  galleries,  had  been  planted  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  that  waters  the 


land  of  Bums.  Who  that  witnessed 
the  glorious  sight  can  have  ceased  to  re- 
member the  fervent  looks  of  the  old  and 
middle  aged  ;  the  tearful  eyes  and  excla- 
mations of  the  youn^;  the  eagerness 
with  which  parents  pomted  out  to  their 
children  the  gray-haired  sons  of  the  poet 
they  delighted  to  honor.  On,  and  on, 
and  on,  they  came,  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, disturbed  by  no  jarring  feelings, 
moved  by  no  political  object,  warmed 
by  the  genial  influence  of  the  tenderest 
and  most  elevated  patriotism.  The  shouts 
of  the  people  were  echoed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  on  the  platform,  while 
the  tears  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  as- 
sembly proved  how  deeply  they  sympa- 
thized with  the  great  purpose  all  had 
met  to  commemorate.  As  long  as  the 
procession  was  in  progress,  the  men  who 
composed  it  refrained  from  any  manifes- 
tation of  their  feelings,  beyond  lowering 
their  banners,  uncovering  their  headR, 
and  gazing  upon  the  poet's  sons;  bat 
when  the  gigantic  thistle,  the  emblem  of 
their  native  country,  closed  the  proces- 
sion, and  had  been  not  only  hoifored,  bat 
divided  and  borne  off  blossom  by  blos- 
som and  leaf  by  leaf,  as  mementos  of  the 
"field  of  Burns,"  there  was  a  rush  of 
human  beings  back  towards  the  platform, 
and  eager  hands  were  npstretched  from 
below  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
the  poet. 

Yet  it  was  a  most  exciting  scene 
within  the  pavilion  —  where  nearly  two 
thousand  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  seated :  we  recall  their  fervid  en- 
thusiasm when  the  noble  chairman  rose 
and  proposed  the  memory  of  Robert 
Burns — "  drank  in  solemn  silence,"  bat 
followed  a  few  minutes  afterwards  by  a 
shout  such  as  is  seldom  heard  more  than 
once  in  a  life.  The  Earl  of  Eglintonn 
was  then  in  his  zenith ;  a  tnorongb 
"  gentleman  "  in  look,  in  manner,  aod 
in  heart.  His  address  was  brief,  pithy, 
and  condensed,  yet  remarkably  condo- 
siv'e  and  comprehensive.  It  was  indeed 
an  example  of  true  eloquence — ^if  elo- 
quence is  to  be  estimated  by  effect  pro- 
duced. There  was  in  it  no  word  too 
much — not  a  syllable  that  might  have 
been  as  well  lefb  unsaid. 

Then  Professor  Wilson  rose  to  *'  wd- 
comc  the  sons  of  Bums."  He  was  "in 
his  glory."    His  robust  and  manly  form 
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appeared  to  grow  under  his  theme,  bis 
magDiJQcent  head  positively  seemed  to 
roll  about  over  his  huge  shoulders,  and 
his  large  hands  to  sweep  away  all  let 
and  hindrance  to  his  gigantic  energy. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  toasts 
that  followed ;  among  them  "  Words- 
worth and  the  Poets  of  England" — 
"Moore  and  the  Poets  of  Ireland;"  the 
latter  was  proposed  by  Henry  Ghisford 
Bell;  and  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
speech  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  thus :  "  I  have 
to-day  seen  that  not  the  gifted  sons 
alone,  but  also  some  of  the  gifted  daugh- 
ters, of  Ireland,  have  come  as  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  Burns — that  one  in  partic- 
ular —  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  fair  sisterhood  who  gave  by  their 
talents  additional  lustre  to  the  genius  of 
the  present  day,  has  paid  her  first  visit  to 
Scotland  that  she  might  bo  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  whom  I  have  myself 
seen  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  glory 
of  the  gathering.  She  is  one  who  has 
thrown  additional  light  on  the  antiqui- 
ties, manners,  scenery,  and  traditions  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  graceful  and  truly 
feminine  works  are  known  to  us  all,  and 
whom  we  are  proud  to  see  among  us." 

I  cannot  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
Professor's  speech,  which  occupied  full 
an  hour.  Perhaps  the  apologies  he 
offered  for  the  failings  and  shortcomings 
of  the  poet  might  have  been  spared,  and 
were  considered  out  of  keeping  with  the 
occasion ;  still  it  was  a  most  masterly 
discourse — richly  and  truly  eloquent,  and 
those  who  heard  it  can  never  ibrget  the 
wild  burst  of  applause  that  followed  his 
concluding  sentence — "  We  rise  to  wel- 
come you  to  your  father's  land  ;"  the 
whole  assembly  rose  with  a  loud  and 
long-continued  cheer. 

My  readers  will  believe  the  event  to 
be  the  most  exciting  of  all  our  memories. 
It  is  inseparably  associated  (I  shall  never 
desire  to  separate  them)  with  the  mem- 
ory of  Professor  Wilson — the  Burns 
Festival,  where  so  many  living  worthies 
linked  hand  in  hand,  with  the  Plough- 
man and  the  Artisan,  assembled  in  earn- 
est homage  to  glorify  the  illustrious 
dead. 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die!" 

John  Wilson  was  bom  on  the  18th 


May,  1786,  in  a  "  somewhat  gloomy- 
looking  house  in  a  dingy  court  at  the 
head  of  the  High-street,''  Paisley.  The 
house  is  still  standing,  being  "preserved" 
for  public  uses,  under  the  name  of  "  Wil- 
son s  Hall."  *  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
man,  having  realijsed  a  fortune  in  trade 
as  a  gauze  manufacturer,  and  was  re- 
spected for  social  worth  and  moral  in- 
tegrity. His  mother  is  described  as 
"beautiful, of  rare  intellect,  wit,  humor, 
wisdom,  and  grace."  The  boy  John  was 
"  precocious,"  physically  and  intellectu- 
ally ;  "  foremost  in  the  playground  and 
in  the  task ;"  running  a  race  against 
ponies  while  yet  a  child  ;  in  youth,  sur- 
passing men  in  bodily  feats,  and  in  early 
manhood  excelling  all  competitors  in 
strength  of  arm  and  swiftness  of  foot. 
Almost  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  as 
one  of  his  friends  wrote  long  afterwards, 
"  whatever  he  did  was  done  with  all  his 
soul." 

In  June,  1803,  he  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  having  been  previously  "well- 
educated  "  at  Glasgow.  His  father  lefl 
him  an  "  unencumbered  fortune  of  £50,- 
000."  Thus  endowed,  with  rare  personal 
advantages,  "  the  world  was  all  before 
him,  where  to  choose,"  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  that  which  applies  gener- 
ally to  the  heir  of  the  Muses.  Yet,  so 
early  as  1807,  he  selected  an  abiding 
place  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  and 
the  cottage  of  Elleray  was  his  home  until 
the  year  1815. 

When  at  Oxford,  and  indeed  every- 
where, he  had  the  acquaintance  of  the 
refined  and  the  rough  —  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant — the  "  brutal "  indeed.  Dr. 
Routh,  the  president  of  his  college  at 
Oxford,  was  his  friend ;  but  his  "  friends" 
also  were  the  "grooms,  the  cobblers, 
and  the  stable-boys."  He  gave  wide 
scope  for  scandal,  but  such  was  the  joy- 
ousncss  of  his  nature,  the  buoyancy  of 
his  big  heart,  and  his  many  endearing 
qualities  ;  so  prominent  also  were  his 
powers  as  a  student  and  a  scholar  —  his 
after-fame  being  clearly  foreseen — that 
his  eccentricities  were  visited  with  no 
heavy  penalties,  and  he  passed  from  the 


*  It  is  a  l&Tfre  stone-bnilt  house,  situate  in  the 
main  street  of  Paisley :  at  the  time  of  Wilson's 
birth  it  was  one  goodly  mansion ;  it  is  now  di- 
Tided  into  separate  tenements. 
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TJniversity  with  honor,  if  not  with  un- 
mingled  respect. 

I  have  given  ray  own  portrait  of  Wil- 
son as  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak, 
in  1844  ;  I  may  add  that  of  Mr.  Aird,  the 
editor  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Herald^ 
when  writing  of  the  Burns  Festival  and 
in  reference  to  the  Professor's  speech  on 
that  memorable  occasion :  "  Now  broad 
in  humor;  now  sportive  and  playful  ; 
now  sarcastic,  scornful,  arid  search- 
ing ;  now  calmly  philosophic  in  crit- 
icism ;  1^0 w  thoughtful  and  solemn, 
large  of  '  reverent  discourse,  looking  be- 
fore and  after'  with  all  the  sweetest  by- 
plays of  humanity,  with  every  reconciling 
softness  of  charity — such  in  turns,  and  in 
quickest  intermingled  tissue  of  the  ethe- 
real woof,  have  been  the  many  illustra- 
tions which  this  large-minded,  large- 
hearted  Scotchman,  in  whose  character 
there  is  neither  corner  nor  cranny,  has 
poured  in  the  very  prodigality  of  his 
affectionate  abundance  around  and  over 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  Robert  Burns." 

Talfourd,  considering  him  as  an  editor, 
and  contrasting  him  with  Campbell  in 
that  capacity,  speaks  of  his  "  boisterous 
vigor,  riotous  in  power,  reckless  in  wis- 
dom, fusing  the  productions  of  various 
intellects  into  one  brilliant  reflex  of  his 
own  master  mind  ;"  and  Ilallam  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  writer  of  the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose 
eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters." 

In  1812  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna 
Baillie,  describes  him  as  a  "young  man 
of  very  extraordinary  powers  " — "  an  ec- 
centric genius" — "a  warm-hearted  and 
enthusiastic  young  man  " — "  something 
too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  latter  quality 
places  him  among  the  list  of  originals." 

De  Quincey  writes,  in  1808,  of  "his 
large  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  certain 
air  of  noble  frankness."  "  lie  seemed  to 
have  an  intense  enjoyment  of  life" — 
young,  rich,  healthy,  and  full  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  then,  with  no  care  present 
or  foreshadowed,  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  ? 

James  Hogg,  in  one  of  his  lay  sermons, 
says  :  "  Professor  Wilson's  conversation 
is  ricli  and  brilliant;  but  then  he  takes 
sulky  fits.  If  there  be  anybody  in  the 
company  whom  he  does  not  like,  the 
party  will  not  get  much  out  of  him  for 
that  night;  his  eyes  gleam  like  those  of  I 


a  dragon,  and,  a  poet  says  of  him  (Words- 
worth, I  think),  ^  he  utters  a  short  hem ! 
at  every  pause,  but  further  ventures  not."' 

He  was  ever  gentle  and  kindly,  meek 
and  humble — in  verse ;  holy  and  tranquil- 
lizing was  the  influenoe..he  obtained  by 
associating  with  the  Mues.  It  was  only 
in  prose  he  was  harsh,  xmcompromising, 
and  bitter;  yet  in  his  criticisms  there 
was  always  evidence  of  a  sound  heart — 
of  a  nature  like  the  Highlandl>reeze8  he 
loved  to  breast,  keen,  biting,  but  healthy ; 
often  most  invigorating  when  most  se- 
vere, but  to  be  safely  encountered  only 
by  those  whoso  stamina  was  unquestioD- 
able. 

On  the  banks  of  Windermere  he  had 
his  "  full  flin^-J*  of  "  animal  delights  "— 
racing,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  fish- 
ing, boating,  and  cock-fighting— -one  of 
the  sports  in  which  our  not  &r-off  an- 
cestors indulged  as  of  the  **  manly " 
English.  And  if  there  be  i^mple  testi- 
mony to  his  lofty  genius  and  social  worth, 
there  is  certarnly  quite  as  much  to  up- 
hold the  declaration  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades for  a  time :  "  It  was  a*  life  an' 
murth  among  us,  as  lang  as  Professor 
Wilson  was  at  Ward'le  Heed." 

He  dearly  loved  the  gentle  craft  of  the 
angler.    Dogs  were  his  familiar  friends, 
but  so  were  other  animals.    From  the 
horse  to  the  spider  they  were  objects  of 
study  that  gave  him  pleasure,  generally 
healthy  pleasure,  but  sometimes  pleasore 
that  was  not  so.  He  had  large  humaai^ 
— earnest  love  of  all  things  in  Natue 
For  dogs,  his  affection  was  intense,  and 
many  curious  illustrative  anecdotes  are 
told  of  that  passion.    Especially  he  loved 
all  things  that  needed  help.    For  nearly 
eleven  years  he  kept  in  his  room  a  sptf- 
row  he  had  found,  scarcely  fledged,  on 
his  door-step.    Who  that  has  r^  cm 
have    forgotten   his   terrific   anathema 
against  those  who  wet^  more  than  aaa* 
pected  of  ha  ving  poisoned  his  dog  Bronte, 
in  revenge  for  his  awful  denunoiatioD  of 
those  who  had  ^^  patronized  "  the  batch- 
ers Hare  and  Burke  ? 

Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  fierce  leopard  of  ^^  Maga  "  could  be 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  that  the  giapt  coold 
use  a  giant's  strength  as  tenderly  as  a 
young  mother  nursing  her  first-born. 
Let  us  picture  the  Professor,  as  he  was 
seen  one  day,  long  after  the  period  to 
which  I  am  now  referring,  with  a  car- 
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tor's  whip  in  his  hand,  walking  besido  a 
nuBerable  horse  throagh  Edinburgh 
streets.  He  had  released  the  animal 
from  a  brute  far  more  worthless,  had 
unharnessed  him  from  a  cart  full  of  coal, 
upset  the  coal  into  the  street,  given  the 
carter  one  blow,  and  promised  him 
another,  and  left  the  fellow,  utterly  as- 
tonished, "  gaping  wide-mouthed,"  and 
speechless,  as  he  followed  the  horse 
to  the  charge  of  the  police. 

Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  peril- 
ous attractions,  he  found  a  wife  worthy 
of  him.  Miss  Jane  Penny  was  "  the 
belle  of  the  Lake  district " — as  good  as 
she  was  beautiful — "  whom  he  had  sen- 
sibility to  love,  ambition  to  attempt,  and 
skill  to  win."  In  May,  1811,  he  married. 
In  1815  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar, 
having  quitted  "  dear  sycamore-sheltered 
Elleray  "  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  a  "  guardian  "  that 
deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  property. 

Elleray  is  a  nest  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, in  an  elevated  dell  surrounded  by 
foregrounds  of  great  beauty — seques- 
tered and  secluded — commanding  views 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  of  exceed- 
ing grandeur.  The  site  is  at  once  grace- 
ful and  magnificent,  and  no  marvel  that 
the  poet  loved  it  with  his  whole  heart. 
This  is  De  Quincey's  description  of  El- 
leray :  "  Within  a  bow  -  shot  of  each 
other  may  be  found  stations  of  the  deep- 
est seclusion,  fenced  in  by  verdurous 
heights,  and  presenting  a  limited  scene  of 
beauty— -deep,  solemn,  noiseless,  severe- 
ly sequestered  —  and  other  stations  of  a 
magmficence  so  gorgeous,  as  few  estates 
in  this  island  can  boast,  and  of  those  few, 
perhaps  none  in  such  close  connection 
with  a  dwelling  -  house.  Stepping  out 
from  the  very  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room,  you  find  yourself  on  a  terrace, 
which  gives  you  the  feeling  of  a  '  specu- 
lar height'  such  as  you  might  expect  on 
Ararat,  or  more  appropriately  conceive 
on  *  Athos  seen  from  Samothrace.' " 
Mrs.  Gordon  adds  that  "  AVindermere  is 
best  seen  from  Elleray — every  point  and 
bay,  island  and  cove,  lying  there  un- 
veiled." 

The  cottage  is  now  denuded  of  its 
"profusion  of  jessamine,  clematis,  and 
honey-suckle."  The  trellis  no  longer 
"clusters  with  wild  roses,"  but  the  gi- 
gantic sycamore  still  flourishes,  and  over- 
shadows the  lowly  dwelling  that  was  so 
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long  the  home  of  the  poet.  He  dearly 
loved  that  tree.  "  Never  in  this  well- 
wooded  world,"  he  writes,  "not  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Druids,  could  there 
have  been  such  another."  "  Oh,  sweet- 
est and  shadiest  of  all  sycamores,  we 
love  thee  above  all  other  trees !  " 

Not  far  off  was  Keswick,  where  the 
high-souled  Southey  lived,  and  Rydal, 
where  great  Wordsworth  communed 
with  Nature.  Thither,  as  to  a  cool  foun- 
tain, came  the  man  in  his  buoyant  and 
hearty  youthhood  ;  there  his  favorite 
pursuits  were  to  the  full  enjoyed.  Ho 
had  "a  fleet  of  yachts"  on  the  lake. 
He  excelled  in  all  manly  exercises  and 
field  sports  ;  on  road,  field,  flood,  foot, 
or  horseback,  he  was  equally  at  home. 
In  wrestling  he  had  few  equals,  being, 
as  a  professor  of  the  "  noble  art  of  self- 
defence  "  described  him,  "  a  vera  bad  un 
to  lick."* 

In  the  summer  of  1865, 1  paid  a  visit 
to  Elleray,  to  the  cottage  in  which  he 
dwelt  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  district,  and  to  the  com- 
paratively sumptuous  house  he  built,  and 
which  was  afterwards  for  many  years 
his  home. 

"And  sweet  that  dwelling  rests  upon  the 
brow, 
Beneath  that  sycamore  of  Orest  Hill, 
As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below."  f 

It  occupies  a  commanding  site  above 
the  eastern  bank  of  Windermere,  and 
near  to  the  picturesque  town  of  Bow- 
ness;  consequently,  the  views  are  su- 
premely grand  and  beautiful.  There 
are  many  houses  all  about  it  now.  A 
railway  terminus   discharges  its   cargo 

*  The  gardener  of  Elleray  told  rae  a  story  of 
the  Professor.  No  doubt  many  such  stories  are 
rife  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  had  challenged 
five  potters,  brothers,  to  fight  (potters  are  tramps) 
tlie  whole  of  them.  He  led  them  into  his  sitting- 
room,  cleared  for  the  purpose,  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and  told  them  to 
set-to.  One  after  another  they  were  "  floored" 
beneath  his  stalwart  arm  and  "profound"  sci- 
ence. At  length  one  of  them  crawled  along,  en- 
tangled himself  in  his  legs,  and  Wilson  fell.  The 
five'  set  ui)on  him  together,  then,  as  he  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
but  that  his  servants  burst  in  the  door,  and 
rushed  to  his  rescue. 

f  A  courteous  and  intelligent  gardener  now 
occupies  Wilson's  cotlar/e  at  Elleray.  A  lady  of 
high  por^ition,  and  in  all  ways  estimable,  dwells 
in  his  house. 
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thrice  a-day  close  to  the  gate  that  leads 
to  the  well- wooded  grounds  of  the  "  man- 
sion," and  probably  the  nightingales  and 
cnshat  doves  have  been  chased  from  the 
locality.  It  would  no  doubt  grieve  the 
great  Nature-lover  to  liear  the  shrieking 
"  whistle  "  in  their  stead  ;  but  there  are 
some  things  even  civil  engineers  can  not 
destroy,  and  the  outlook  from  the  hall 
door  at  EUeray  is  one  of  them. 
,  In  1817 — a  memorable  year  for  letters 
—  was  commenced  the  publication  of 
Dlac/cicoocPs  Magazine^  so  inseparably 
linked  with  the  name  of  Wilson  from  its 
birth  to  liis  death.  The  Edbibxirqh  Re- 
view was  then  in  its  prime.  To  that 
work  Wilson  contributed  one  article  — 
his  first  and  his  last — a  review  of  Byron  ; 
but  the  Tories  were  a  powerful  party  in 
Edinburgh,  and  some  of  them  resolved 
that  the  Whigs  should  not  have  it  "  all 
their  own  way." 

One  of  the  two  who  suggested  the 
idea  to  Mr.  William  ]51ackwood,  an  en- 
terprising publisher  in  Edinburgh,  was 
Thomas  Pringle,  "  a  pleasant  poet,"  who 
afterwards  emigrated  to  South  Africa, 
from  which  he  subsequently  returned, 
and  became  editor  of  the  J^Vienchhip''8 
Offering^  one  of  the  annuals  published 
first  by  Lupton  Kelfe,  a  publisher  in 
Cornhill,  and  afterwards  by  Smith  and 
Elder. 

I  knew  Pringle  somewhat  intimately. 
He  was  a  kindly  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, with  limited  literary  power,  but 
with  much  taste  and  feeling  for  litera- 
ture and  for  art.  What  was  his  occu- 
pation at  the  Cape  I  cannot  say.  He 
could  not  have  been  an  "  effective  set- 
tler," for  he  was  lame — so  lame,  indeed, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  use  a  crutch.  His 
politics  got  him  into  "a  scrape"  with 
tlie  authorities  at  Cape  Town.  He  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  colony,  and  strove 
to  exist  as  an  author  in  London,  where 
not  long  afterwards  he  died.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  more  of  him  may 
read  his  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
South  Africa,  I  published  some  of  his 
stray  pieces  and  poems  in  the  British 
Magazine^  a  work  I  then  conducted. 
They  were  never,  I  believe,  collected. 

The  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
MoMhbj  Magazine  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Hlackwood  in  April,  1817.  Its  infancy 
was  weak  and  unpromising.  Misunder- 
standiniijs  bavin gj  arisen  between  J31ack- 


wood  and  the  then  editors — Messrs. 
Cleghorn  and  Pringle — they  withdrew. 
The  title  was  changed,  and  in  October, 
1817,  was  issued  Blackwood's  JEdin- 
hurgh  Magazine,  It  began  in  a  storm  ; 
a  ferocious  spirit  influenced  the  leading 
writers  from  the  first.  "  The  Mohawks 
of  the  press,"  as  Lady  Morgan  after- 
wards styled  them,  prod  need  son^ething 
like  a  shudder,  and  excited  an  amoant  of 
wrath  scarcely  conceivable  nowadays ; 
for  there  was  such  abundant  evidence  of 
high  ability  in  all  its  departments,  that 
no  one  could  despise,  however  mnch  they 
hated.  Later  in  its  history,  Hunt,  in 
2*he  Liberal^  described  its  writers  as  "  a 
trooj)  of  Yahoos,  or  a  tribe  of  Satyrs," 
^^  adoring  Blackwood  as  some  Indian 
tribes  do  the  Devil !  " 

It  soon  became  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  Wilson,  if  not  the  editor,  was,  at  all 
events,  a  principal  contributor.  lie  was 
like  an  athlete  m  the  arena,  dashing  at 
a  score  of  foes ;  striking  now  here,  now 
there  ;  wounding  alike  fiends  and  foes ; 
heedless  where  he  struck,  or  who  fell 
beneath  his  blows ;  while  "  even  in  his 
fiercest  moods  he  was  alive  to  pity, 
tenderness,  and  humor,"  and  wonld 
have  been  the  first  to  heal  the  wounds 
he  inflicted.  The  magazine  prospered, 
and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  high 
repute.  It  was  famous,  and  it  was/Jsared 
and  Wilson  was  assailed — ^not  without 
show  of  reason — as  a  reprobate  and  a 
moral  assassin. 

It  is  known  that  one  of  Wilson's 
closest  allies  in  the  condaot  of  Black- 
loood  was  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
successor  of  Giffbrd  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Quarterly  JRevieio,  The  persoDsl 
appearance  of  Lockhart  was  familiar  to 
all  habit u6s  of  society  reception  rooms  in 
London.  Neither  in  aspect  nor  man- 
ner, in  mind  nor  in  character,  had  he 
aught  of  the  genial  nature,  the  utter  un- 
selfishness, the  large  and  universal  sym- 
pathy, of  his  friend  Wilson.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  diflicnlt  to  find  two 
men  so  utterly  dissimilar. 

This  is  the  portrait  of  Lockhart  in 
Mrs.  Gordon's  life  of  her  father,  ProfiBS- 
sor  Wilson :  "  His  pale,  olive  complex- 
ion had  something  of  a  Spanish  cha^ 
actcr  in  it  that  accorded  well  with  the 
sombre  or  rather  melanoholj  expression 
of  his  countenance ;  his  thm  lips,  com- 
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pressed  beneath  a  smile  of  habitual  sar- 
casm, promised  no  genial  response  to 
the  warmer  emotions  of  the  heart — cold, 
haughty,  supercilious  in  manner,  he  sel- 
dom won  love."  lie  is  described  by 
other  authorities  as  "systematic,  cool, 
and  circumspect;"  "when  he  armed 
himself  for  conflict  it  was  with  a  fell  and 
deadly  determination;"  "no  thrill  of 
compassion  ever  held  back  his  hand 
,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  strike." 
In  Edinburgh  he  received  the  cognomen 
of  "  The  Scorpion."  His  friend  Wilson 
—  through  the  mouth  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — described  him —  "  wi'  a  pale 
face,  and  a  black,  toozy  head,  but  an  e'e 
like  an  eagle's,  and  a  sort  o'  lauch  about 
the  screwed-up  mouth  o'  him  that  fules 
ca'ed  no  canny,  for  they  could'na  thole 
the  meaning  o't."  In  Peter's  letters  he 
thus  pictures  himself:  "  Ilis  features  are 
regular  and  quite  definite  in  their  out- 
line ;  his  forehead  is  well  advanced,  and 
largest  in  the  reorion  of  observation  and 
perception."  He  protests  against  its 
being  supposed  that  his  play  of  "  fancy 
is  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness,  or  to 
nourish  a  sour  and  atrabilious  spirit." 
He  was  young  then,  and  hoping  to  find 
there  were  belter  things  in  literature 
than  satire.  He  did  not  find  it  so,  be- 
cause he  did  not  seek  for  it. 

Certainly,  he  was  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man;  tall  and  slight,  with  abun- 
dant dark  hair  on  a  head  well  set  on  his 
shoulders,  and  with  features  "finely  cut :" 
but  on  his  face  there  was  a  perpetual 
sneer,  as  if  he  grudged  humanity  a  vir- 
tue.* 

Blackwood,  the  eminent  bibliopole,  so 
often  the  mark  of  assailants  as  merciless 
as  were  those  who  upheld  him,  Wilson 
describes  as  "  a  perfectly  honorable  and 
upright  man."  I  saw  him  often  during 
his  brief  visits  to  London,  and  once  in 
his  shop  in  Edinburgh.  We  were  in- 
vited to  his  house — an  invitation  circum- 

♦Lockhart  died  at  Abbotsford  on  the  25th 
November.  1854,  a  few  months  only  after  his 
friend  Wilson;  he  is  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey 
"  at  the  feet  of  hi^  <]:reat  fatlier-in-law."  He  waa 
born  in  the  ]Manse  of  Cambusnotlian,  on  the  14th 
Jnly,  17^)4 — his  father  bein;^  minister  of  the  par- 
ish— and  married,  in  1820,  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  by  her  he  had  a  son  and  a 
dauffbtcr ;  the  son  died  youno: ;  and  so  perished 
theliaeal  representatives  of  the  great  Scottish 
bard.  The  daughter  married  Mr.  Hop^,  who 
took  the  name  of  Scott. 


stances  compelled  us  to  postpone:  and 
on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Edinburgh  he 
had  been  removed  from  earth.  He  was 
a  plain  man,  somewhat  burly  of  form  ; 
of  his  shrewd  intelligence  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  he  did  not  convey  the  idea  of 
an  intellectual  man :  neither,  I  believe, 
did  he  ever  assume  to  be  one.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  "  cut  down  "  even  the  papers 
of  Wilson  :  and  was  the  only  "  real  edi- 
tor "  of  the  Magazine  in  the  day  of  its 
strength.  He  died  in  September,  1854, 
esteemed,  respected,  and  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  by  none 
more  than  his  constant  ally  and  perpet- 
ual trust,  Professor  Wilson. 

In  1820,  John  Wilson  obtained  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  thence- 
forth known  as  "  Professor  Wilson  ; " 
not,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with- 
out strenuous  opposition.  His  enemies 
(  and  he  had  earned  them  )  attacked  the 
moral  character  of  the  candidate  for  the 
chair  'of  Moral  Philosophy,  but  in  that 
they  failed ;  there  he  was,  as  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan,  wrote,  "  invulner- 
able." He  had  twenty-one  votes  out  of 
thirty,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
political  and  personal  foes. 

Thenceforward  he  gave  free  vent  to 
the  more  lovable  qualities  of  his  nature, 
the  outpourings  of  his  generous  S(ftil,  his 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  young  whom 
it  became  his  duty  to  arm  for  the  battle 
of  life.  One  of  his  pupils  describes  him  : 
"  His  grand  and  noble  form  excited 
into  bold  and  passionate  action :  his 
manly  and  eloquent  voice  sounding  forth 
its  stirring  utterances  with  all  the 
strange  and  fitful  cadence  of  a  music 
quite  peculiar  to  itself"  —  "with  eye, 
hand,  voice,  and  soul,  bearing  his  audi- 
ence with  him."  Thus  writes  another 
of  the  students :  "  The  tremulous  upper 
lip,  curving  with  every  wave  of  thought 
or  hint  of  passion,  and  the  golden-gray 
hair  floating  on  the  old  man's  mighty 
shoulders — if  indeed  that  could  be  called 
age  which  seemed  but  the  immortality 
of  a  more  majestic  youth." 

In  after  years  his  writings  were  chiefly 
limited  to  his  contributions  to  Black- 
wood, "  lie  became,"  writes  his  daugh- 
ter, in  her  most  pious  and  most  beau- 
tiful Life^  "  identified  with  its  charac- 
ter, its  aims,  and  its  interests."    And  in 
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1823  ho  was  in  a  position  again  to  re- 
side at  EUeray,  to  enjoy  again  its  woods 
and  walks ;  "his  idle  time  not  idly  spent ;" 
beside  the  banks  of  the  lake,  rod  in  hand ; 
to  look  upon  the  hills  he  loved ;  to  see 
the  snow  in  summer  on  the  mountain 
tops.  Here  he  had  passed  his  joyous  and 
energetic  youth — when  animal  strength 
and  animal  spirits  were  "overboiling," 
BO  to  speak,  and  thither,  when  advancing 
age  had  matured  his  judgment,  and,  in 
a  measure,  subdued  his  passions,  when — 

"  Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
him"— 

he  went,  with  as  full  a  love  of  nature  as 
ever,  to  enjoy  the  abundant  gifts  of  which 
she  is  so  lavish  in  that  most  lovely  lo- 
cality. 

In  1837  his  beloved  wife  died,  "leav- 
ing the  world  thenceforward  to  him  dark 
and  dreary."  Cannot  we  hoar  his  voice 
"tremulous  with  emotion,"  as  he  met 
his  class,  "  with  a  depressed  and  solemn 
spirit,"  murmuring,  "Pardon  me:  but 
since  we  last  met  1  have  been  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death."  And  he 
wore  "  weepers  " — badges  of  mourning 
— on  his  sleeves  until  he  received  his  own 
summons  to  join  her.* 

One  event  connected  with  this  period 
of  his  life  is  especially  remembered  at 
"The, Lakes."  In  1825  George  Can- 
ning, writing  to  Scott,  hopes  he  will 
join  a  party  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere (where  he  was  visiting  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacturer,  Mr.  l>oulton), 
and  he  adds  :  "  Our  friend  the  IVofessor 
(who  is  admiral  of  the  lakes)  will  fit  out 
his  whole  flotilla  and  fire  all  his  guns  in 
honor  of  your  arrival."  Scott  went, 
and  Wordsworth  was  of  the  party. 
The  weather  was  brilliant :  so  was  the 
comj^ny,  especially  by  moonlight.  Fifty 
barges,  gay  with  banners  and  fair  ladies, 
formed  the  "  cortege  ;"  music  and  merry 
songs  came  from  each  one  of  them,  as  the 
flotilla  made  its  way  among  the  islands, 
while  the  shores  were  lined  with  enthu- 
siastic spectators,  whose  ])eri>etual  cheers 
were  eclioed  by  the  mountains. 

Tiiat  grand  event  occMirrod  in  August, 
1825  ;  a  record  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 

*  Sir  Walter  Sc()tt.  siu'iikin:^  of  Mrs.  Wil-iMii. 
F.n< :    "Oil.'  wliose  ;rrai'«' ;uid  jtroiillc  y:<»Milrn»>;«<  j 
c  Mild  liavr  fdurul   no  littor  home  liuiu   Klkray, 
fxcipt  tv/uri-  «/t'.-  now  is.'*  I 


memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in 
those  of  Wordsworth.* 

So  late  as  1848  Wilson  was  at  Elleray; 
but  it  had  lost  its  charm — the  beloved  of 
his  heart  had  been  called  to  a  better 
home;  he  complained  of  "its  silence 
and  loneliness,"  and  did  not  remain 
there  long  before  he  quitted  it  forever. 
In  1850  he  was  "  breaking  up ;"  strength 
was  gradually  decaying,!  he  grew  med- 
itative and  solemn.  Occasionally  there  , 
were  glimpses  of  his  old  self,  when  he 
"strolled"  beside  the  banks  of  Dochart, 
rod  in  hand  (the  use  of  one  band  had 
gone),  and  rejoiced  to  see  it  had  not 
lost  its  cunning,  as  he  transferred  to  his 
basket  the  trout  from  the  stream. 

His  work  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he 
resigned  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  change; 
"the  head  grew  sick,  and  the  heart 
faint ; "  he  remained  altogether  "  within 
doors ;  "  "  something  of  a  settled  melan- 
choly rested  on  his  spirit;"  he  seldom 
spoke,  and  did  not  often  smile ;  fully  con- 
scious of  his  altered  state,  "  my  mind  is 
going — I  feel  it,"  he  sadly  said. 

Now  and  then  he  rallied,  "presenting 
a  serene  and  beautiful  picture  of  calm 
and  genial  old  age."  There  were  yet 
thoughts  for  his  duties,  and  one  of  his 
latest  labors — when  he  moved  with  dif- 
ficulty, when  his  feet  were  feeble  and 
unsteady,  and  the  foreshadow  of  death 
was  over  him — was  to  drive  into  Edin- 
burgh to  give  his  vote  for  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay,  then  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  city — a  Whig 
— a  political  opponent  all  his  life. 

J3ut,  as  his  good  and  devoted  daagh- 
ter,  his  biographer,  writes :  "  He  hum- 
bly looked  in  the  coming  days  of  dark- 
ness for  the  light  that  rises  to  the  u])- 


*  To  tliis  moniornble  scone  Wilson  makes  bat 
littK'  ri'forcnco:  yet  it  mif^ht  have  moved  hU 
jK'n ;  he  (ifttTwnnls,  liowcver,  referred  to  "Words- 
worth there :  "  The  memory  of  that  bright  dsy 
ri'turns,  when  Windermere  glittered  with' all  bar 
sails  in  honor  of  the  great  northern  minstrel, 
:uh1  of  him,  the  o1iK|iicnt,  whose  lips  are  now 
nniti>  in  dust.  Methinks  we  see  his  smile  benign. 
that  we  hear  his  voice,  silver  sweet." 

f  .lust  then  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
Crown  of  £3l.»o  ft  year — an  intimation  to  that  ef- 
fect havin£^  been  conveyed  to  him  by  Lord  Jobo 
Uus^ell,  the  noble  lord  exprcssinjer  a  desire  that  the 
iiiti>Hi:jrence  mijLcht  be  communicated  to  him  "in 
such  a  manner  as  may  bo  most  agreeable  to  his 
feelings.'* 
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right,  and  hopefally  awaited  the  sum- 
mons that  should  call  him  to  rest  from 
his  labors,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord." 

The  final  summons  did  not  find  him 
reluctant  to  obey  it;  his  fishing-tackle 
lay  scattered  near  him,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  arrange  his  flies ;  but  his  Bible 
was  ever  at  his  bedside,  and  was  read 
to  him,  morning  and  evening,  when  no 
longer  able  to  read  it  himself. 

It  came  at  length — it  came  at  mid- 
night, just  as  a  Sabbath  day  had  passed ; 
just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
mighty  heart  was  still,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  prayer  uttered  long  years  before — 

"  When  Nature  feels  the  solemn  hour  is  come 

That  parts  the  spirit  from  its  mortal  clay — 

May  that  hour  find  me  in  my  weeping  home, 

'Mid  the  blest  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  day ; 

May  none  I  deeply  love  be  then  away !  " 

He  died  at  No.  6  Gloucester  -  place, 
Edinburgh,  the  house  in  which  he  had 
long  dwelt,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1854. 

On  the  7th  of  April  he  was  interred  in 
the  "Dean  Cemetery,"  at  Edinburgh, 
where  a  plain  stone  records  his  name 
and  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Dean 
Cemetery  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti- 
ful (the  word  is  not  out  of  place)  grave- 
yard in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  richly  planted 
with  various  trees,  and,  at  all  seasons, 
full  of  flowers.  The  graves  are  carefully 
and  neatly  kept :  no  weed  is  sufiered  to 
grow  there,  although  wild  flowers  are 
not  excluded  from  associations  with  the 
dead.  To  those  who  can  recall  the  old 
graveyards  that  environed  our  churches 
— ^they  were  nowhere  else — these  mod- 
em improvements  are  sources  of  no  com- 
mon gratification.  I  remember,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  subject 
was  first  broached  by  a  Mr.  Carden, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  earnestly  to 
advocate  the  movement  (in  the  Morning 
Journal^  of  which  I  was  for  a  time  the 
editor),  it  encountered  bitter  hostility,  as 
a  movement  that  was  hostile  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and,  indeed,  centre  la  na- 
ture. At  that  time  Pere  la  Chaise  was 
the  only  burial-ground  in  Europe  that 
invited  lovers  of  the  picturesque ;  and  no 
visitor  to  Paris  ever  left  it  without  seeing 
that,  its  leading  attraction.  Yet  to  in- 
duce imitators  in  England,  was,  for  a 
long  while,  uphill  work ;  those  who  ad- 


vocated the  innovation  were  encountered 
as  not  only  un-English,  but  anti-Chris- 
tian. If  in  England  the  feeling  was 
strong,  we  imagine  it  must  have  been 
stronger  in  Scotland,  where  *'  time-hon- 
ored "  prejudices  have  ever  taken  deep- 
er root.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
departures  from  the  rules  of  "  good  old 
times  "  on  which  society  has  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

But  his  fellow-countrymen  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
statue,  in  bronze,  ten  feet  high,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  Steel,  R.S.A.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  pen  of  a  loving 
friend  :  "  The  careless  ease  of  Professor 
Wilson's  ordinary  dress  is  adopted,  with 
scarcely  a  touch  of  artistic  license,  in  the 
statue ;  a  plaid,  which  he  was  in  the  fre- 
quent habit  of  wearing,  supplies  the 
needed  folds  of  drapery,  and  the  trunk 
of  a  palm  tree  gives  a  rest  to  the  figure, 
while  it  indicates,  commemoratively,  his 
principal  poetical  work.  The  lion-like 
head  and  face,  full  of  mental  and  muscu- 
lar power,  thrown  slightly  upward  and 
backward,  express  fervid  and  impulsive 
genius  evolving  itself  in  free  and  fruitful 
thought — the  glow  of  poetical  inspiration 
animating  every  feature.  The  figure,  tall 
massive,  athletic ;  the  hands — the  right 
grasping  a  pen,  at  the  same  time  clutch- 
ing the  plaid  that  hangs  across  the  chest, 
the  left  resting  negligently  on  the  leaves 
of  a  half- open  manuscript;  the  limbs 
loosely  planted,  yet  firm  and  vigorous ; 
all  correspond  with  the  grandly  elevated 
expression  of  the  countenance."  This 
description  brings  the  man  vividly  be- 
fore us.  The  statue  stands  in  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  —  in  Princes-street, 
and  adjoins  the  Institution — in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

But  the  best  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Wilson  is  the  two  volumes 
of  Memoirs  written  and  compiled  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  They  are 
charming  records  of  his  active,  energetic, 
busy,  and  useful  life,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  devoted  affection  and  genuine  piety. 
That  is  not  strange,  for  if  he  was  loved 
almost  to  adoration  by  those  who  knew 
him  only  afar  off^,  intense  must  have 
been  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  those  who  were  of  his  house- 
hold, and  were  portions  of  his  great 
heart. 
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S&tnrdaj  Review. 
WIVES  AND   DAUGUTERS.* 

Wirnm  the  space  of  two  years  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  English  novel- 
writers  have  suddenly  passed  away,  each 
leaving  behind  an  unfinished  story  show- 
ing that  the  full  maturity  of  long-exer- 
cised powers  had  only  just  been  reached. 
The  suddenness  of  Thackeray's  death 
was  scarcely  so  startling  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  and  Denis  Duval  was  only  so 
fur  advanced  as  to  indicate  what  was  to 
be  the  final  issue  of  the  story.  But  the 
writer  of  Wives  and  Daughters  was  one 
for  whom  the  longest  life  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  crowning  w^ork 
of  her  prolific  pen  was  within  a  few  pages 
of  its  completion  when  the  heart  that 
gave  it  all  its  power  to  charm  was  sud- 
denly still  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
writers  in  whom  the  important  part 
played  by  the  feelings  in  all  good  nov- 
el-wrijting  was  strikingly  preeminent. 
There  is  a  common  idea  that  the  singu- 
lar gifts  in  the  way  of  drawing  human 
character  and  the  details  of  every-day 
life,  which  are  conspicuous  in  women, 
are  solely  the  result  of  a  more  minute 
observation  of  the  small  facts  of  home 
existence  and  social  life  than  is  possible 
to  the  more  energetic  and  business  like 
masculine  understanding.  And  no  doubt 
the  notion  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true. 
But  it  by  no  means  supplies  a  complete 
account  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  novels  written  by  men  and 
those  written  by  women.  Especially  it 
does  not  account  for  that  perfect  con- 
ception and  drawing  of  very  various 
samples  of  the  thorough  masculine  char- 
acter in  which  the  stories  of  women 
sometimes  abound.  "Women  paint  men 
much  better  than  men  paint  women. 
Women  can  invent  male  characters  ex- 
hibiting the  most  distinct  personal  char- 
acteristics, totally  unlike  one  another, 
and  can  set  them  talking  and  acting  in  a 
manner  most  true  to  actual  life,  although 
their  personal  knowledge  of  any  actual 
prototype  must  have  been  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  With  the  remembrance 
of  Juliet  and  Cordelia  and  Imogen  before 


*  Wives  and  Daughters;  an  Every-day  Story. 
Bv  Mrs.  Oaskkll.  2  vols.  London  :  Smith, 
Eid..T  tfe  Co.     1806. 


US,  we  cannot  say  that  the  creation  of 
women  by  a  masculine  imagination,  in 
all  the  distinctness  and  delicacy  of  a  trae 
portrait,  is  an  impossibility.  Such  crear 
tions  are,  however,  singularly  rare,  and 
stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  facility 
and  truth  of  the  best  workmanship  of  the 
female  hand. 

The  real  source  of  this  peculiarity  in 
women's  work  is  to  be  found,  as  we  take 
it,  in  the  more  sympathetic  character  of 
women.  They  can  imagine  a  fictitious 
man,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  a  man  in 
all  his  strength,  infirmities,  and  personal 
characteristics,  because  it  is  their  habit, 
not  merely  to  watch  the  outer  manifest- 
ations of  human  life,  but  to  sympathize 
personally  with  the  inner  life  of  feeling 
which  shows  itself  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  externals  in  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  The  sympathy  of  men, 
however  great,  is  different  in  its  way  of 
working.  It  is  more  distinctly  a  virtue 
in  men  than  in  women,  requiring  more 
pains  to  rear  and  cultivate,  and  rarely 
existing  in  great  strength  or  tenderness 
except  in  those  who  have  themselves 
suffered  heavily.  Men  may  be  fair,  jost 
self-sacrificing,  and  heroic  m  doing  their 
duty,  and  even  more  than  their  duty. 
But,  both  at  home  and  in  society,  it  is 
their  habit  to  look  npon  their  compan- 
ions of  both  sexes  from  without,  and  to 
judge  of  their  actions  as  they  appear  to 
the  observer,  and  according  to  their  real 
character  or  meritorionsness  when  tested 
by  certain  fixed  standards  of  taste  or 
morals.  A  woman's  first  impulse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  to  put  herself  in 
the  place  oi  those  about  her,  estimating 
their  acts  by  her  own  feelings,  and  there- 
fore excusing  them,  or  applauding  them, 
almost  as  if  they  were  ner  own.  That 
this  very  sympathetic  faculty  is  often  a 
source  of  serious  misconception  of  the 
real  value  of  human  actions,  when  tried 
by  a  perfect  test  of  right  and  wrong,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is,  in- 
deed, this  special  peculiarity  in  women's 
intxiUect  which  makes  them  less  just, 
though  more  self-sacrificing,  than  men. 
But,  while  it  weakens  them  as  politicians, 
philosophers,  and  critics,  it  gives  them 
wonderful  advantages  as  novelists  In- 
deed, that  very  closeness  of  attention  to 
the  trifles  of  human  life  which  is  held  to 
be  the  source  of  their  skill  as  character- 
painters  is  in  reality  only  the  conaequenoe 
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of  their  essentially  sympathetic  natures. 
Men  observe  external  peculiarities  as  a 
study  of  character.  They  watch  words 
and  acts  with  a  sort  of  scientific  aim,  and 
construct  a  view  of  the  actual  life  within 
on  a  strict  process  of  induction,  more  or 
less  delusive  or  suggestive,  as  the  case 
may  be.  With  a  woman,  the  study  of 
looks  and  gestures  and  phrases  and  habits 
is  the  study  of  the  working  of  the  inner 
life  with  which  she  herself  is  already 
more  or  less  en  rapport.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  occupation  possesses  so  many 
charms  in  her  eyes;  and  thus,  also,  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  a  woman's 
judgment  as  to  the  real  characters  of  the 
men  and  women  she  meets  with  is  often 
more  sound  than  that  of  men  who  are 
very  much  her  superiors  in  acuteness, 
depth,  and  experience  of  the  world. 

In  Wives  and  Daughters  the  power 
of  conception  thus  acquired  by  women 
of  natural  and  cultivated  imaginative 
gifts  is  surprisingly  exhibited.  None 
but  a  woman,  sympathetic,  acute,  observ- 
ant and  home-loving,  could  have  worked 
out  the  complex  character  of  a  man  like 
Old  Squire  Hamley  w^ith  the  mingled 
delicacy  and  force  w^ithout  which  he 
would  have  been  the  mere  reproduction 
of  a  commonplace  personage  as  familiar 
to  novel-readers  as  he  is  uninteresting  in 
actual  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
smallest  degree  novel  in  the  idea  of  a  half- 
educated  country  squire,  too  proud  of  his 
lineage  and  too  conscious  of  his  defi- 
ciencies to  mingle  happily  with  the  aris- 
tocratic neighbors  he  professes  to  despise, 
loving  his  town-bred  wife  with  the  ten- 
dere&t  love,  though  her  grandfather  was 
nobody,  looking  forward  to  the  Universi- 
ty distinctions  of  his  eldest  son  with  keen 
hopes,  and  contented  to  see  in  his  second 
son  a  repetition  of  his  own  rustic  sim- 
plicity. Nor  is  there  anything  unpre- 
cedented in  the  marring  of  these  hopes, 
and  the  estrangement  between  the  father 
and  his  heir,  through  mutual  misunder- 
standings ;  or  in  the  secret  and  foolish 
marriage  of  the  youth,  or  in  his  prema- 
ture death,  or  in  the  utter  break-down 
of  the  father  when  his  wife  dies,  or  in  his 
gradual  perception  of  the  gifts  and  the 
virtues  of  the  second  lad.  It  is  in  the 
skill  displayed  in  perfectly  realizing  the 
complexity  of  the  feelings  that  must 
exhibit  itself  in  the  actual  life  of  a  man 
of  such  a  character  that  Mrs.  Gaskell's 


singular  power  is  conspicuous.  To  con- 
ceive a  character  governed  by  one  or  two 
overpowering  ideas  or  feelings,  and  to 
carry  him  through  a  variety  of  events 
designed  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
force  of  the  master-passion,  is  easy  enough 
to  the  skilled  writer.  But  it  was  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  special  gift,  not  only  to  create 
men  and  women  in  whom  the  complexity 
of  character  is  just  such  as  is  met  with  in 
every-day  prosaic  life,  but  so  to  enter 
by  hearty  sympathy  into  these  hetero- 
geneous creatures  of  her  imagination 
as  to  exhibit  that  complexity  in  every 
word  they  utter  and  every  step  they 
take.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  secret  of 
the  popularity  of  her  writings,  and  of 
the  air  of  perfect  reality  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  wear.  For  the 
same  reason,  she  rarely  overpaints  her 
pictures,  or  exaggerates  their  features. 
Her  effect  is  produced  by  a  multitude  of 
tender,  delicate  touches,  with  few  dark 
shadows  or  brilliant  lights,  just  as  in 
every-day  life  the  hidden  combinations 
of  thoughts  and  emotions  of  ordinary 
people  manifest  themselves  in  a  thou- 
sand little  outward  but  unexpected  ways. 
Thus  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  the 
silly,  good-tempered,  selfish  stepmother, 
is  really  a  masterpiece.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  women  just  like  Mrs.  Gibson  ; 
but  the  exhibition  of  the  subtle,  intan- 
gible, and  incessant  mingling  of  the  mo- 
tives of  a  woman  thus  thoroughly  weak 
in  everything  but  her  selfishness,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  the  novel- 
writer.  Her  pretty,  captivating,  ill-dis- 
ciplined girl,  Cynthia,  is  less  remarkable 
as  a  portrait,  not  because  she  is  less  truly 
painted,  but  because  it  is  easier  to  invent 
talk  and  deeds  for  people  of  vigorous 
minds,  whose  defects  are  the  result  of  an 
ill-disciplined  childhood  rather  than  in- 
herent in  their  feeble  nature. 

Novels  like  Wives  and  Daughters^ 
and  indeed  all  Mrs.  Gaskell's  stories, . 
naturally  provoke  the  question  as  to  the 
place  to  be  assigned  to  her  in  the  ranks 
of  novelists  who  aim  at  the  reproduction 
of  the  daily  existence  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  her  with 
Jane  Austen  and  "  George  Eliot,"  and 
as  a  matter  of  criticism  the  compari- 
son is  not  quite  so  superfluous  or  so 
"  odious  "  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem. 
In  contrast  with  JSmma,  with  Mansfield 
Parky  and  Pride  and  Prejudice^  there 
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can  be  no  question  as  to  Mrs.  Gaskcll's 
preeminence.  In  both  writers  there  is 
the  same  freedom  from  exaggeration, 
the  same  delight  in  the  ludicrous  as- 
pects of  daily  life,  the  same  vivacity,  the 
same  perception  of  the  imaginative  real- 
ity of  their  creations,  and  the  same  rec- 
ognition of  the  complexity  of  human 
character.  But  in  two  respects  Miss 
Austen,  with  all  her  charms,  is  found 
wanting.  She  has  neither  the  refine- 
ment nor  the  pathos  of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Her  most  prominent  and  best  -  drawn 
women  have  usually  a  dash  of  vulgarity 
about  them.  With  Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  the 
contrary,  even  her  snobs  lose  a  certain 
portion  of  that  hard  unintellectual  vul- 
garity which  makes  the  real  snob  so 
grievous  an  infliction.  Mrs.  Gibson  is 
as  unmitigated  a  snob  as  ever  existed 
on  the  earth.  Little  less  thoroughly 
snobbish  is  Lady  Cumnor,  the  great 
lady  at  the  Towers.  15ut  in  both  of 
them,  especially  in  Mrs.  Gibson,  the 
vulgarity  is  just  sufliciently  toned  down 
to  take  oif  its  hardest  edges,  and  to 
prevent  its  impairing  the  general  air 
of  refinement  that  pervades  the  whole 
story.  Pathos,  again,  does  not  enter  at 
all  into  Miss  Austen's  novels.  With 
Mrs.  Gaskell  it  is  one  of  her  greatest 
charms.  There  is  nothing  in  fiction 
more  touching  and  more  pei-fectly  true 
than  the  heartbroken  desolateness  of  the 
old  squire  when  his  wife  dies,  and  the 
coldness  which  springs  up  between  him 
and  his  eldest  son.  The  masculine  and 
rude  strength,  and  the  rough  but  real 
virtues  of  the  thoroughly  honorable 
man  are  never  for  a  moment  obscur- 
ed ;  yet  the  tenderness,  the  genuine  re- 
finement, and  the  personal  humility  and 
forgivingness  of  his  nature  are  brought 
out  with  a  clearness  and  force  of  detail 
that  would  be  almost  impossible  in  a 
man's  treatment  of  such  a  conception. 
Compared  with  the  genius  of  "  George 
Eliot,"  Mrs.  Gaskell's  gifts  still  main- 
tain a  character  of  their  own.  Between 
the  pathos  of  the  two  writers  there  is 
just  the  difierence  that  there  is  between 
Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  one  hand, 
and  OtJiello  or  Ilatnkt  on  the  other. 
"  George  Eliot's  "  men  and  women  are 
less  like  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
of  every-day  life,  and  have  a  more  vig- 
orous individuality  than  Mrs.  Gaskell's, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they  are 


drawn,  and  the  depth  of  light  and  shade 
with  which  they  are  colored,  are  in 
harmony  with  their  intrinsic  natures. 
Maggie,  in  the  Mill  on  the  JF%os8^  is  a 
character  of  tragic  grandeur,  thorough- 
ly human,  but  most  difiicult  to  treat. 
In  the  way  of  wit  and  humor  there  is 
nothing  more  delightful  in  all  fiction 
than  ]\Irs.  Poyser  in  Adam  Bede^  and 
the  three  sisters  in  the  MiU  on  the 
Jbloas ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
are  painted  is  extraordinary.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  "George  Eliot"  writes 
completely  in  what  may  be  called  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  manner.  Such  is  her  story  of 
the  tSad  Fortunes  of  the  JRev.  Amos 
Barton,  who  lies  in  bed  "  snoring  the 
snore  of  the  iust,"  while  his  wife  sits  up 
sleepless  with  care,  and  dams  the  dull 
and  dreary  curate's  worsted  stockings. 
The  last  scene  in  the  tale,  too,  where 
the  heartbroken  Amos  flings  himselt 
upon  his  wife's  newly-made  grave  in  an 
agony  of  grief  before  leaving  the  scenes 
of  his  own  past  selfish  dulness,  might 
have  been  written  by  either  of  these  two 
accomplished  painters  of  the  real  life  ot 
man.  This  thcfrough  reality  is,  in  truth, 
the  characteristic  of  them  both,  and  the 
difierence  of  their  novels  is  nothing  but 
the  result  of  the  difierence  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  have  looked  upon  the  life 
around  them.  In  "  George  Eliot  **  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  one  who 
feels  intensely  the  mystery  of  existence, 
and  who,  while  capable  of  an  exquisite 
relish  for  the  ludicrous,  wherever  it  pre- 
sents itself,  is  at  the  same  time  filled 
with  a  profound  sympathy  for  every  fel- 
low-creature who  is  struggling  onwards 
through  the  battle  of  existence  and 
gazing  intently  at  every  glimpse  of  the 
unseen.  Hence  the  essentiiuly  tragic 
character  of  her  stories,  and  the  brill- 
iant distinctness  with  which  her  men 
and  women  stand  out  almost  alive  from 
her  canvas.  Mrs.  GaskelPs  thoughts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  ever  with  rich 
and  poor  alike,  as  they  pass  the  routine 
of  ordinary  ways,  checkered  with  son- 
shine  and  sorrows,  not  tortured  with 
any  unsolved  problems  of  weal  or  woe, 
but  satisfied  to  sustain  and  brighten  lift 
with  the  gentle  resources  that  are  at 
hand  to  every  one  who  will  use  them. 
In  both,  however,  there  is  the  same 
thorough  genuineness  and  reality  both 
of  thought  and  feeling ;  in  both,  every- 
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thing  has  heen  stndied  from  real  nature, 
and  nothing  from  novel  nature.  The 
one  fills  the  reader  with  thought  and 
sadness,  and  is  intense  even  in  her  mer- 
riment. The  other  awakens  tranquil 
sympathies,  and  reminds  one  that  it  is 
really  possible  to  enjoy  the  absurdities 
of  one's  fellow-creatures  without  a  par- 
ticle of  ill-will.  But  both  alike  force 
upon  us  the  unpleasant  reflection  that, 
with  all  our  host  of  novel-writers,  those 
who  can  understand  and  describe  hu- 
manity as  it  is,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  all  true  art,  are  few  in- 
deed. 


Bentley'8   Miscellany. 
ROMAN    LONDON.* 

Ai.xnouGii  Llyn-dun,  the  "hill  for- 
tress on.  the  lake,"  or  Llong-dinas,  the 
"city  of  ships  "  (tor  the  learned  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
designation,  Londinium),  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  for  several  cen- 
taries,  all  that  remains  to  attest  the 
presence  of  the  conquerors  are  frag- 
ments of  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  and 
numerous  monuments,  including  more 
especially  sculptures,  incised  stones, 
bronzes,  pottery,  tesselated  pavements, 
clay  statuettes,  tiles,  glass  ornaments, 
implements  and  utensils,  and  coins. 

The  aspect  of  Roman  London  is  there- 
fore, in  reality,  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
and  the  extensive  excavations  and  clear- 
ances made  in  recent  times  for  sewers, 
railway  and  other  purposes,  have  led 
some  to  doubt  if  even  the  outline  of 
Roman  London  has  been  correctly  sur- 
mised or  delineated  ;  but  still  the  narrow 
Btrip  of  firm  ground  which  lay  between 
the  great  fan  (Moorfields)  and  the  river 
Thames,  across  which  ran  the  Walbrook 
and  the  Langbourne,  is  sufficiently 
marked  out  by  nature  for  all  adequate 
purposes.  The  walls  were  of  later  date 
than  the  first  Roman  occupation,  and 
the  site  of  the  two  terminal  river  forts, 
that  of  the  well-known  gates,  the  exist- 
ence of  towers  witliin  the  space  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  actual  remains  of  walls, 
leave  little  doubt,  as  to  the  extent  of 
Roman  London  in  Constantine's  time. 

•  lUuMrations  of  Roman  London.  By  Charles 
Roach  Smith.    Printed  for  the  Subscribers. 


The  main  road  through  Roman  London 
is  also  known  to  have  been  Watling- 
street,  from  the  old  Lud  Gate,  along 
the  present  Wat  ling-street  and  Budge- 
row,  to  the  Walbrook,  which  it  crossed 
by  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  Cannon- 
street  and  I3udge-row  ;  and  then,  branch- 
ing oflT  at  London  -  stone,  in  Cannon- 
street,  it  ran  along  the  Langbourne  to 
Aid  Gate. 

"  Roman  London,"  says  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  "thus  enlarged  itself  from  the 
Thames  towards  Moorfields  and  the  line 
of  wall  east  and  south.  The  sepulchral 
deposits  confirm  its  growth ;  others,  at 
more  remote  distances,  indicate  subse- 
quent enlargements;  while  interments 
discovered  at  Holborn,  Finsbury,  White- 
chapel,  and  the  extensive  burial-places  in 
Spitalfields  and  Goodman's-fields,  denote 
that  these  localities  were  fixed  on  when 
Londinium,  in  process  of  time,  had 
spread  over  the  extensive  space  inclosed 
by  the  wall." 

Excavations  effected  for  the  purposes 
of  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire  brought 
to  light  much  of  the  antiquarian  wealth 
of  the  Roman  stratum,  tesselated  pave- 
ments, foundations  of  buildings,  and 
sculptural  remains ;  coins,  urns,  pottery 
and  utensils,  tools  and  ornaments. 
Whenever,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  remarks  in  his  Celty  Bomariy 
and  JSaxon,  excavations  are  made  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
workmen  come  to  the  floors  of  Roman 
houses  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  under  the  pres- 
ent level. 

Although  Londinium  was  not  men- 
tioned by  Ciesar,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years  after  Caesar's  inva^ 
sion,  still  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
"  cognomento  quidem  colonic  non  in- 
signe,  sed  copia  negotiatorum  et  com- 
meatuum  maxime  celebre  "  (lib.  xiv.,  cap. 
XXX iii.) ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  much  fre- 
quented by  merchants,  and  a  great  d6p6t 
of  merchandise,  before  it  became  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  a  colonia  ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  old  city,  from  Ludgate  on 
the  west  to  the  Tower  on  the  east,  and 
from  the  wall  on  the  north  to  the 
Thames,  gives  dimensions  far  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  Roman  town  in 
Britain.    Add  to  this,  that  recent  dis- 
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coveries  have  proved  that  the  Roman 
city  extended  over  what  is  now  known 
as  South  wark.  In  making  the  approaches 
to  the  new  London  Bridge,  and  in  sub- 
sequent extensive  excavations  for  foun- 
dations of  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  Southwark,  substantial  remains  of 
lloman  houses  were  laid  open,  particu- 
larly on  both  sides  of  the  High-street, 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  George's  church, 
in  which  district  the  wall  paintings  and 
other  remains  indicated  villas  of  a  su- 
perior kind. 

Such  a  city  of  mercantile  renown  and 
considerable  dimensions,  which  soon 
gained  supremacy  over  her  rivals  — 
Verulamium  and  Camulodunum — must 
have  had  public  edifices  —  temples  or 
theatres  —  corresponding  to  its  early 
wealth  and  reputation.  A  statue  in 
bronze  of  Hadrian,  of  heroic  size,  was 
one  of  the  public  ornaments  of  the  place, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  nature  of  its  site,  that  St. 
Paul's  occupies  the  place  of  a  Pagan 
temple  of  old — it  has  been  said  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  although  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  did  not  find  any  remains 
to  support  the  tradition  when  the  new 
edifice  was  erected.  Still  a  vast  ceme- 
tery was  discovered  in  which  Britons, 
Romans,  and  Saxons  had  been  success- 
ively buried,  and  each  may,  in  their 
turn,  have  had  their  place  of  worship  on 
the  same  central  and  rising  ground.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that  these  kinds  of 
things  never  change  from  two  leading 
influences — the  original  advantages  of 
site,  and  the  pct-petuation  of  sanctity.* 

But  while  at  Trt^ves,  Xismes,  An  tun, 
and  other  Roman  sites  we  find  evidences 
still  existing  of  former  greatness,  and  of 
their  having  been  grand  and  noble  cities, 
little  or  nothing  is  met  with  in  London. 
Once  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
province  of  Britain,  occupying  a  larger 
extent  of  ground  than  any  other  town  in 
the  island,  and  renowned  for  commerce 
even  in  her  early  days,  the  modern  city 
has  not  retained  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
public  edifices  which,  we  may  suppose, 

*  On  tlie^c^inp^  deeper,  marine  phells  were  found, 
thus  proving,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  soa  once 
flowed  over  tlie  site  of  the  i)res<;nt  cathedral. 
But  it  is  not  saiil  of  what  aj^e  these  shells  were, 
and  whether  tertiary  or  p(>:?t-tertiary ;  they  be- 
lonii^eil,  no  <loubt,  to  an  epoch  long  anterior  to 
Britons  or  llomaus. 


mast  have  been  provided  for  so  impor- 
tant a  place,  and  the  sites  of  only  two 
or  three  can  be  reasonably  conjectured. 
Even  her  walls,  usually  the  last  to  fall 
before  the  levelling  spirit  of  trade,  have 
almost  disappeared,  reduced  to  mis- 
shapen, huge  blocks  of  masonry,  to  be 
found  with  difficulty  here  and  there, 
doing  service  as  the  walls  of  warehouses, 
stables,  and  cellars. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes.  The  ravages  of  war,  as 
the  plundering  of  the  Frank  mercenaries 
under  Alectus,  have  done  their  share. 
The  accidents  of  time,  and  especially  the 
increase  of  population  and  commerce, 
have  likewise  done  theirs.  As  a  rale,  it 
is  found  that  the  prosperity  of  towns  is 
most  i'atal  to  their  ancient  configaration 
and  monuments ;  and  this  is  observed  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
exuberance  of  religious  zeal,  aiming  at 
the  annihilation  of  every  object  of  Pagan 
worship,  has  been  another  oaase  of  de- 
struction of  works  of  art.  To  these  most 
be  added  the  total  absence,  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  that  feeling  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  prevails  among  the 
better  educated  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  general  indifference  with  which  they 
are  still  regarded — an  indifference  which 
will,  however,  diminish  daily  as  the  love 
of  art  is  disseminated  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith 
does  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say  of  tbe 
citizens  of  London  that  they  "  have  ever 
been  perfectly  indifferent,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  to  such  matters,  so  ior 
convertible  to  pecuniary  profit ;  and  they 
seem  rather  pleased  to  find  some  darioe 
champion  who  will  decry  the  glory  and 
honor  of  Roman  London,  because  he 
helps  to  shield  them  from  their  share  of 
reproach  under  the  pretext  that  vhM 
never  existed  could  never  have  bees 
destroyed." 

The  chief  illustrations  of  Roman  Lon- 
don, with  some  few  exceptions,  which 
can  in  the  present  day  be  presented  to 
the  public,  are  contained  either  in  the 
work  before  us  or  in  the  collection  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museam,  and  the  fall  impo^ 
tance  of  such  a  work  can  be  best  judged 
by  what  preceded  it.  The  Tradescant 
Museum  contained,  for  example,  only 
six  Roman  articles  in  1656,  besides 
coins;  it  was  increased  by  Ashmoki 
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and,  as  it  was  not  removed  to  Oxford 
until  1682,  he  probably  added  many 
specimens  of  London  antiquities  dis- 
covered after  the  Great  Fire.  From 
this  time  their  importance  became  better 
appreciated,  and  one  of  the  first  collec- 
tors was  John  Conyers,  an  apothecary 
of  Fleet-street,  who  assembled  most  of 
the  Roman  articles  which  subsequently 
formed  the  museum  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
dispersed  after  his  death  in  1728.  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith's  museum  contained 
over  five  hundred  reljcs  of  Roman  Lon- 
don, collected  in  the  metropolis  during 
street  improvements,  sewerage,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames ; 
and  many  additions  have  since  been 
made  from  the  same  sources,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  the  objects  discovered 
during  the  extensive  clearances  efiected 
for  railways. 

Some  of  the  modern  collections,  as 
those  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Saul,  and  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  contain  over  a 
thousand  relics  discovered  in  London 
excavations,  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  during  the  middle  ages. 
A  few  of  the  objects  in  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith's  collection  have  been  engraved, 
or  are  being  engraved,  in  the  Collec- 
tanea Antiqua^  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
museum  has  been  published,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Fairholt ;  but  the  Ulustratioyu 
of  JRoman  London  contain  the  only  ar- 
tistic and  philosophical  generalization  of 
the  whole  subject  as  yet  given  to  the 
public,  and  the  interest  and  importance 
of  such  a  work  can  scarcely  bo  over- 
estimated. 

We  have  here  bronze  shields  and 
weapons,  illustrating  the  arms  with 
which  the  disciplined  cohorts  kept  the 
rude  yet  enterprising  Britons  in  subjec- 
tion. We  have  fine  bronze  statuettes  of 
Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Atys,  showhig  that 
the  poetical  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
the  ideal  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature  and  of  human  attributes,  was  not 
unknown  in  the  uncongenial  climate  of 
the  Tamesis.  We  have  a  fragment  of  a 
group  of  Decn  JSlatres^  hokliug  baskets 
of  fruit  in  their  laps,  discovered  in 
Crutched-friars — the  only  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  discovery  made  in 
Nicholas-lane,  in  which  the  site  of  a 
tMiple  can  be  identified  from  existing 


remains.  We  have  also  numerous  se- 
pulchral monuments,  with  more  or  less 
mteresting  inscriptions ;  a  sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  leaden  patterns  and 
escalop  shells ;  altars — one  with  a  figure 
of  Diana — and  numerous  architectural 
fragments. 

If  the  specimens  of  tesselated  pave- 
ments discovered  in  London  do  not  at- 
tain the  highest  excellence,  they  are  quite 
equal  to  the  generality  of  their  particular 
class.  One  with  Europa  upon  the  Bull 
is  a  good  example  of  the  pleasing  effect 
produced  by  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  numerous  and  complex  patterns.  The 
two  pavements  discovered  in  excavating 
the  foundation  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Threadneedle-street  are  very 
beautiful.  A  very  superior  description 
of  tesselated  pavements  was  also  found 
in  Leadenhall-street,  in  1803.  The  frag- 
ments of  wall  -  paintings  discovered 
throughout  London  are  both  numerous 
and  interesting.  But  while  in  architect- 
ure, in  sculpture,  and  in  pavements, 
London  affords  no  such  examples  as 
abound  on  the  Continent,  some  of  the 
works  in  bronze  are  of  as  high  a  class  of 
art  as  any  in  the  continental  museums. 
Such  are  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, and  the  youthful  Apollo,  a  master- 
piece of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The 
Mercury  is  of  the  best  and  chastest  de- 
sign, and  of  the  most  finished  workman- 
ship. The  Atys,  though  inferior  as  a 
work  of  art  to  the  preceding,  is  well 
executed,  and  particularly  interesting,  as 
affording  a  representation  of  a  mytholog- 
ical personage,  whose  efiigies,  although 
common  enough  in  Asia  Minor,  and  more 
especially  in  the  terra  cottas  of  Tarsus, 
are  rare  in  Europe. 

Among  other  fine  works  of  art  is  the 
figure  of  an  archer  and  a  pair  of  forceps, 
with  busts  on  the  shanks  of  the  deities 
who  presided  over  the  days  of  the  week. 
The  attitude  of  a  little  silver  figure  of 
Ilarpocrates  is  also  natural  and  full  of 
grace.  • 

The  perfection  which  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  attained  in  the 
manufacturing  of  fictile  vessels  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  studied, 
or  at  least  taken  some  pains  to  examine, 
the  numerous  varieties  which  are  pre- 
served in  our  public  and  private  collec- 
tions and  in  those  of  the  Continent.  Re- 
searches made  during  the  last  twenty  or 
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thirty  years  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  tlie  origin  of  several  varieties  of 
the  fictile  ware  discovered  so  abun- 
dantly throughout  this  country.  From 
these  researches  experienced  archa3olo- 
gists,  like  Mr.  C.  Koach  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  have  been  enabled  to 
refer  with  certainty  particular  classes  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  large- 
ly, though  probably  not  exclusively,  fab- 
ricated. 

As  Londinium  was  the  great  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  J^ritain,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  upon  its  site  would  be  found 
traces  of  the  products  of  most  of  these 
factories,  especially  of  those  with  which 
intercourse  was  direct  and  frequent. 
There,  also,  we  should  naturally  look  for 
examples  of  the  pottery  made  in  neigh- 
boring foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
nowhere  in  P^ngland  has  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  various  kinds  been  discovered 
as  in  London.  Examples  of  most  of 
these  are  eiven  in  the  Illustrations  of 
Itommi  Londoy\,  Numerous  examples 
are  also  given  of  that  peculiar  class  of 
red  glaze<l  Roman  pottery,  generally 
called  "  Samian,"  and  to  which  so  much 
interest  attaches  on  account  of  variety 
and  beauty  of  form,  superior  material, 
and  the  classic  designs  with  which  it  is 
frequently  decorated.  This  kind  of  pot- 
tery has  been  nowhere  found  more  plen- 
tifully than  in  London,  and  the  illustra- 
tions given,  with  the  potter's  stamps, 
present  upwards  of  three  hundred  varie- 
ties, Only  fragments  of  the  small  figures 
which  served  for  domestic  ornaments, 
for  votive  offerings,  and  as  lares  and 
penatos,  have  been  found  in  London,  and 
these  in  a  fine  white  clay.  Almost  all 
the  lamps  discovered  in  London  are  of 
terra  cotta,  and  chiefly  of  smhll  size. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  Roman  tiles  an 
enormous  quantity  have  been  found. 
Some  of  thetn  are  stamped  with  the 
names  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  quar- 
tered in  the  particular  localities  where 
they  were  matle.  In  respect  to  the  state 
of  glass-making  among  the  R'>mans  (and 
in  tliis.  as  in  other  branches  of  art,  it  has 
been  hitherto  far  too  much  the  custom 
to  underrate  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
nations  of  remote  antiquity),  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith    has  confined  himself  to 


giving  a  notion  of  some  of  the  more  un- 
common kinds.    The  jewels  and  personal 
ornaments  of  the   Romano-Britons  are 
largely  illustrated ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  of  a  less  costly  and  elegant 
description,  as  also  less  varied,  than  those 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Another  portion 
of  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
dinium has   curiously  enough  been  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  ways — namely,  by  examples  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  in  use,  and  quite  suffi- 
ciently so  to  understand  their  forms  and 
mode  of  manufacture.    We  allude  to  san- 
dals, which  have  been  found  in  certain  lo- 
calities from  which  the  air  was  excluded, 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
they  covered  feet  which  trod  the  streets 
of  Roman  London.    .The  illustrations  of 
implements  and   utensils  comprise  the 
styles  and  tablets  used  by  the  Romans 
in  their  ordinary  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, spoons,    knives,  sickles,  spindles, 
balances,  weights,  keys,  bells,  hammers, 
awls,  millstones,  mortars,  and  a  variety 
of  other  objects,  "some  of  which  are  al- 
most ludicrously  like  those  used  in  the 
present  day.    The  list  of  medallions  and 
coins,  which   is  adequately   illustrated, 
comprises  over  two  thousand  specimens, 
chiefly  obtained   from    the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  and  helps  materially  to  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  Roman  London. 
Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  considerable 
interest,  and  of  great  rarity.  The  state 
of  Britain,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  remarks, 
under  Carausius  and  Alectus,  when  the 
province,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
navy,  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  inde- 
pendence of  an  empire,  is   more  .fully 
understood  from  the  coins  of  the  period 
than  from  the  brief  notices  of  historians 
and  contemporary  writers.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  0.  Roach  Smith  may  be 
induced  to  publish  this  really  admirable 
picture  of  Roman  London.     It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  far  too  much  general  interest, 
whether  in  a  historical,  an  artistic,  or 
an  archaeological  point  of  view,  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
few.  Xo  educated  person's  libraiy  ought 
to  be  without  a  copy  of  a  work  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  past  history  and 
condition  of  this  country,  and  espeeiaUj 
of  its  chief  city. 
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THE  MODERN  DOCTRINE  OF  CULTURE. 

What  is  at  present  styled  culture 
must  always  have  existed  among  men 
as  a  practice,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  now 
for  the  first  time  struggling  into  definite 
shape  as  a  doctrine.  Even  yet  it  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  strictly  for- 
mulated, but  the  human  intellect  in  Eu- 
rope is  gradually  realizing  it ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  a  striking  addition  will  have 
been  made  to  our  intellectual  notions. 
It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fact,  for  the  likelihood  is, 
that  new  stars  appear  in  the  sky  often- 
er  than  new  doctrines  dawn  upon  men's 
minds.  There  is  something,  too,  very  pe- 
culiar in  this  case,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  idea  has  suggested  itself  gen- 
erally, and  has  had  no  apostle.  Goethe's 
name  is  the  most  prominently  connected 
with  it ;  but  that  was  owing  to  his  nota- 
bly practicing  it  as  an  art,  rather  than 
his  revealing  it  as  a  science.  As  we 
have  said,  this  latter  has  not  been  done 
even  yet,  and,  possibly,  it  is  still  too 
early  for  any  successful  attempt  at  it. 
We  can  only  adumbrate  the  doctrine,  so 
to  speak.  Its  specialty,  I  conceive  is 
this,  that  it  urges  to  a  conscious  con- 
duct of  life  in  which  goodness  is  no 
longer  the  final  object.  A  fresh  de- 
partment of  behavior  is  visibly  thrown 
open,  in  the  case  of  which  the  common 
virtues  are  not  specifically  relevant ;  a 
higher  branch  of  morals  is  instituted,  in 
which  the  factors  are  not  justice  and 
truth,  but  a  set  of  artistic  sensibilities. 
The  .preliminary  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  the  doctrine  does  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  refer  to  overt  acts,  but  to  ex- 
perience of  another  ;  until  recently,  this 
latter  portion  of  human  existence  has 
been  theoretically  overlooked,  though, 
of  course,  it  could  never  be  practi- 
cally ignored.  Ethical  teaching  has 
restricted  itself  to  enforcing  honesty 
and  generosity,  but  these  obligations 
only  bear  upon  our  relations  to  our  fel- 
lows. What  has  generosity  to  do  with 
our  admiration  of  a  work  of  art,  or  hon- 
esty with  our  thrills  in  presence  of  a 
sunset  ?  The  duties  in  this  interior 
sphere  of  our  lives  are  to  ourselves,  not 
to  others  ;  and  the  suggestions  ofieriiig 
as  to  their  nature  are  so  novel,  that  in- 
telligible description  is  hardly  to  be  es- 


We  moderns  find  ourselves  un- 
der subtile  obligations  to  be  this  and 
that,  instead  of  the  ancient  and  more 
tangible  ones  of,  to  do  such  and  such 
things ;  arid  the  only  answer  we  get  to 
the  question  of  how  this  can  be  effected 
is  by  culture.  Mere  correctness  of  liv- 
ing, according  to  this  new  view,  goes 
only  part  way ;  you  must  not  only  be 
good  but  capable ;  and  the  last,  "worst 
sin  of  all  is  impotency  to  enjoy  ! 

The  mental  notion  underlying  this  doc- 
trine of  culture,  appears  to  be  this,  that 
our  emotional  experience  is  the  final  fact 
of  life,  in  reference  to  which  the  virtues 
and  everything  else  need  only  be  consid- 
ered as  means ;  and,  further,  that  we 
may  chiefly  determine  the  character  of 
this  experience  for  ourselves  by  the  con- 
sciously controlled  use  of  our  emotions. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  implied  discov- 
ery of  the  important  distinction  that  our 
experience  divides  into  two  classes,  the 
one  of  which  may  be  called  transitive, 
and  the  other  intransitive ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  former  case  the  behavior  express- 
es itself  in  overt  action,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  experience  is  wholly  passive. 
It  is  to  these  last-named  states  of  mind 
that  culture  applies  ;  and  it  holds  the 
same  position  in  reference  to  them  that 
morality  does  in  relation  to  practical 
conduct.  The  intransitive  has  always 
necessarily  been  a  wider  and  more  im- 
portant sphere  of  life  than  the  transi- 
tive, for  in  the  mundane  arrangement 
of  things,  opportunities  for  overt  action 
present  them-selves  very  sluggishly  and 
sparsely,  contrasted  with  the  quick  and 
continuous  action  of  the  feelings ;  and 
although  in  modern  times  the  world 
grows  busier  than  of  old,  civilization 
progressively  multiplying  the  active  op- 
portunities, still  the  intransitive  region 
has  extended  itself  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  the  transitive.  Our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings are  in  more  striking  disproportion 
to  our  doings  than  ever  ;  and  it  may  be 
this  fact  which  has  forced  upon  us  the 
idea  of  culture  as  a  doctrine.  Religious 
contemplation  used  to  be  the  only  opening 
for  culture,  in  addition  to  the  delight  oi- 
fered  by  the  Fine  Arts,  but  a  i'resh  domain 
has  been  added  by  modern  physical  sci- 
ence, its  disclosures  pressing  even  the  in- 
tellect into  this  service  by  the  sheer  grand- 
eur of  our  mental  conceptions  of  the  world 
we  find  ourselves  in.     The  field  of  our 
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knowledge,  owing  to  the  revelations  of 
the  telescope,  the  microscope,  chemical 
analysis,  scientific  classification,  as  in  the 
case  of  geology,  and  the  increasing  stores 
of  information  resulting  from  foreign 
travel  and  international  intercourse,  is 
extended  far  beyond  the  possibilities  or 
needs  of  the  practical  conduct.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  opened  to  us, 
new  constellations  of  discoveries  ever 
arising,  which  startle  us  with  feelings 
of  surprise  and  joy,  underneath  which 
we  have  simply  to  sit  still.  Something 
very  nearly  akin  to  this  may  even  now 
be  said  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  spectacle  of  the  wonders 
which  man  himself  achieves  by  the  aid 
of  present  scientific  appliances.  Our 
contemplation  of  modern  constructive 
and  manufacturing  feats,  and  of  the  con- 
trol we  are  obtaining  over  elementary 
forces,  is  in  itself  an  additional  means  of 
a  more  liberal  culture,  since  the  intran- 
sitive feelings  are  now  often  aroused  by 
it,  and  that  very  acutely.  But,  perhaps, 
a  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  of  culture  in 
recent  times  remains  to  be  noted.  The 
ancients,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
had  no  school  of  landscape  painting,  and 
there  are  few  traces  among  them  of  any- 
thing answering  to  that  intense  feeling 
which  we  now  call  by  the  name  of  a  love 
of  Nature.  It  it  not  to  be  supposed,  for 
we  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  did  not  feel  some 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  quiet  sea,  or 
when  standing  under  the  arch  of  the 
midnight  sky ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  feeling  was  cultivated 
designedly,  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Now,  however,  men  deliberately  make 
journeys  across  the  world  to  hear  the 
thunder  of  a  cataract,  and  watch  the 
shiftings  of  its  intermingling  rainbows 
in  the  white  horizon  of  spray ;  they  la- 
boriously, and  at  the  risk  of  personal 
safety,  climb  mountains  at  midnight,  to 
await  the  uprising  of  the  sun :  valleys, 
dales,  and  hills  have  rival  reputations, 
just  as  beautiful  women  have,  and  wor- 
shippers seek  them  from  far  and  near. 
There  is  scarcely  a  hidden  brook  which 
has  not  its  pilgrim  adorer,  or  a  stray 
flower  without  some  devotee.  In  these 
instances,  it  is  not  knowledge  which  is 
the  means  of  the  experience,  but  only  a 
sort  of  sensuous  observation.    This  may 


now  and  again,  and  with  more  or  less 
completeness,  run  into  a  contemplation 
of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
displayed,  but  that  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence. 

What  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
may  be  described  as  new,  additional  de- 
partments of  culture,  arising  out  of  the 
fresh  circumstantial  arrangements  of 
modern  life ;  but  literature  has  always 
been  held  a  chief  means  of  cnlture,  the 
poets  and  the  story-tellers  everywhere 
appearing  from  the  earliest  times.  If, 
however,  not  a  fresh  appliance,  still 
the  modern  development  of  literature 
amounts  to  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
influence  of  this  old  agency.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  writings  read  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  furnished  in  the 
reading  are  instruments  of  culture,  and 
of  no  use  further ;  and,  then,  let  it  be 
imagined  to  what  extent  this  practice  is 
carried  in  these  days,  when  every  per- 
son, by  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art 
of  reading,  is  his  own  story-teller.  The 
printing  press  has  now  placed  the  Book 
in  all  hands,  and  by  means  of  it,  in  the 
recurring  pauses  of  business,  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  railway  carriage,  aboard 
the  ship,  we  are  ever  using  our  emotions 
artificially.  A  special  criticism  is  also 
suggested  here.  In  past  times,  even  the 
most  poetical  romance  was  understood 
to  have  a  body  of  fact  in  it,  but  now  we 
have  got  to  avowed  fiction,  all  pretence 
of  actual  reality  being  wilfully  thrown 
aside.  Very  soon  it  cannot  but  be  rec- 
ognized, even  popularly,  that  our  modem 
general  literature,  of  which  the  Novel  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  type,  is 
only  a  gigantic  machinery  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  feelings.  The  reading  of 
fiction  is  not  the  highest  form  of  culture, 
since,  owing  to  the  emotions  being  main- 
ly aroused  by  sight  of  personal  vicissi- 
tudes, the  feelings  have  a  tendency  to 
specifically  define  themselves,  and  to 
point  towards  action;  but  this  is  now 
greatly,  and  increasingly,  checked  by  the 
knowledge  that  pure  notion  is  practiced ; 
and  thus  the  transitive  feelings  may  al- 
most bo  said  to  form  intransitive  habits, 
again  widening  the  sphere  of  culture,  al- 
though in  a  lower  range.  A  further 
illustration  of  the  extension  of  cnltnre 
as  a  practice  is  furnished  by  the  ever- 
growing popularity  of  music.  Already, 
by  the  aid  of  the  modem  pianoforte  in- 
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Btroment,  mosio  is  almost  perpetual  and 
omnipresent.  But  all  the  agencies  al- 
luded to  may  be  classed  together  as  ex- 
emplifying the  fast  developing  habit  of 
relying  upon  artificial  arrangements  of 
circumstances  for  the  exercise  of  our 
emotional  capabilities.  This  practice  has 
now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  almost 
matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  force 
upon  us  a  mental  conception  of  culture 
as  a  doctrine. 

Has  culture  any  dangers?  Some  of 
those  who  have  most  clearly  perceived 
the  growing  tendency  toward  it,  express 
strange  apprehensions.  The  risk  of  it 
appears  to  lie  in  a  certain  reflex  bearing 
it  may  have  upon  our  practical  lives. 
When  the  notion  is  fully  realized  that 
selected  and  artificial  arrangements  are 
better  for  the  purposes  of  emotion  than 
actual  circumstances,  will  fixedness  of 
principles  be  observed  ?  If  goodness  is 
no  longer  held  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  useful  as  a  means  for  securing  a  re- 
sult in  our  experience,  may  not  justice 
and  honor  come  to  be  regarded  as  rude, 
provisional  rules,  only  absolutely  obliga- 
tory during  the  infant  age  of  men,  before 
they  had  arrived  at  an  intelligent  dis- 
cretion of  expediency  ?  Many  men  seek 
to  pick  and  choose,  to  rearrange  and 
select  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  ideal 
life,  having  reference  simply  to  emotional 
gratifications  ?  Will  the  sense  of  duty 
be  transformed  from  the  recognition  of  a 
positive  and  outward  obligation  into  a 
mere  feeling  of  an  inward  impulse,  with- 
out fixedness,  but  changing  and  varying 
with  the  mood  ?  May  not  persons  even 
be  tempted  designedly  to  exhaust  the 
varieties  of  conduct,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  testing  the  possibilities  of  experience  ; 
each  one  again  plucking  for  himself  the 
fatal  apple  of  the  dread  tree  of  life,  from 
the  old  fascinating  curiosity  of  distin- 
guishing good  and  evil  ?  These  are  dis- 
turbing questions,  and  the  more  so  since 
there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  pointing 
in  favor  of  the  more  startling  answer. 
Even  in  religious  matters,  where  individ- 
ual conviction  has  the  severest  sway,  a 
kind  of  laxness  of  denominational  princi- 
ples is  showing  itself."  In  all  quarters 
the  talk  is  now  of  "  union,"  and  the  de- 
sire for  that  appears  to  be  rising  above 
the  claims  of  distinctive  belief;  an  im- 
patience is  evinced  that  considerations 
of  abstract  truth  should  stand  in  the  way 


of  social  intercourse.  Does  not,  it  may 
be  asked,  this  indicate  a  dilapidation  of 
the  conscience?  Is  it  not  likely  that 
vigorous,  healthy  morality  will  be  ex- 
changed for  a  weak  and  morbid  senti- 
mentalism  ?  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  remember  that  a  new  doctrine  is  cer- 
tain to  start  fears  of  this  kind,  merely  by 
its  being  new.  Christianity  itself,  for 
instance,  which  was  most  essentially  a 
new  religious  cull,  must  have  raised 
among  the  believers  in  the  Law  very 
unsettling  questions  much  akin  to  these. 
Some  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  set 
at  nought  all  positive  prescriptions  in 
favor  of  an  emotional  state  of  mind  ;  but 
the  new  motives,  intangible  as  they  might 
at  first  appear,  proved  themselves  fully 
adequate  in  practice.  The  reassuring 
guarantee,  however,  is,  that  the  feelings 
which  actuate  the  practical  life  cannot  be 
greatly  interfered  with  by  ideal  culture ; 
they  will  not  allow  of  much  meddling 
with  in  an  experimental  way ;  while  no- 
body in  his  sane  wits  can  doubt  that 
they  can  only  be  efficiently  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  old-fashioned  rules  of  pos- 
itive morality,  which  are  thus  quite  safe 
against  being  imagined  away.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  intransitive  and  tne  transitive 
feelings  does  not  proceed  in  the  same 
way  nor  by  similar  means.  It  is  a  man's 
own  acts,  and  his  personal  relationship 
towards  other  individuals,  which  fix  and 
regulate  the  latter ;  and  those  doings,  to 
turn  out  well,  must  be  guided  by  the  set 
commonplace  rules  of  virtue.  No  doubt 
the  old  choice  of  wickedness  or  goodness 
will  always  lie  before  a  man,  and  if  he 
prefers  illicit  gratifications,  he  may  enjoy 
them  by  neglecting  virtue ;  but  he  will 
never  be  able  to  secure  the  delights  of 
virtue  by  practicing  vice.  No  possible 
kind  of  culture  can  confuse  experience  in 
that  way ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
the  actual  danger  is  to  rise. 

We  fancy  that  even  the  doctrinal  lax- 
ness of  the  present  day  may  be  explained 
on  specific  grounds,  without  considering 
it  an  omen  of  the  permanent  relinquish- 
ment of  the  love  of  abstract  truth,  under 
the  influence  of  misdirected  culture.  De- 
nominational exclusiveness,  with  its  con- 
sequent sense  of  superiority,  used  to 
bring  into  play  a  special  emotion ;  but 
that  feeling  would  seem  to  have  grown 
stale  for  the  present,  and  men  now  find 
an  emotional  gratification  in  cultivating 
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union.  Possibly  the  complacency  of  this 
charity  will  in  time  fail  along  with  its 
novelty  ;  and  then  men  may  withdraw 
again  into  the  exclusiveness  of  opposing 
sections  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
feeling.  Bat  culture  proper  has  no  nec- 
essary connection  with  this  class  of 
emotions  at  all ;  they  are  decidedly  tran- 
sitive, and  are  governed  by  difierent  mo- 
tives. The  noticeable  tendency  toward 
ritualism  setting  in  of  late  years,  is  much 
more  clearly  connected  with  the  recent 
systematic  development  of  culture ;  for 
much  of  the  feeling  it  awakens  is  intran- 
sitive, though  some  of  it  is  not ;  but  hero 
again,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  since  the 
disuse  of  the  practices  now  resumed  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
owing,  that  is,  to  the  necessity  for  change 
of  custom  at  historic  intervals  for  tlio  ro- 
invigoration  of  the  emotions.  This  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  controversy,  apart  from  intellectual 
necessities,  has  never  been  liilly  inves- 
tigated. Its  clear  understanding  would, 
I  feel  assured,  explain  the  direction  of 
many  of  our  present  activities,  religious, 
social,  and  political ;  and  would  also,  it 
is  not  improbable,  enable  us  to  predict 
new  diversions  of  our  energies.  But 
this  can  in  no  way  be  properly  called 
culture,  for  it  does  not  admit  of  conscious 
individual  practice ;  it  depends  on  the 
passage  of  long  periods  of  tnne,  and 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  masses  of 
people.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  see 
little  fear  of  the  present  increasing  and 
progressive  culture  unsettling  common 
morality ;  the  two  spheres  are  distinct, 
and  never  can  be  more  than  very  tempo- 
rarily and  very  slightly  confused.  At 
present,  this  may  be  a  little  the  case,  but 
the  better  apprehending  of  culture  as  a 
doctrine  will  be  certain  to  correct  it ; 
while  by  the  practice  of  it  in  the  addi- 
tional fiehls  of  contemplation  modern 
times  are  throwhig  open,  human  life  will 
be  greatly  enriched. 
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The  summer  before  last  I  spent  some 
weeks  at  Llandudno,  on  the  Welsh  coast. 
The  best  lodging-houses  at  Llandudno  I 


look  eastward,  towards  Liverpool ;  and 
from  that  Saxon  hive  swarms  are   in- 
cessantly issuing,  crossing  the  bay,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  beach  and  the 
lodging-houses.     Guarded  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Orme's  Head,  and  alive  with 
the  Saxon  invaders  from  Liverpool,  the 
eastern  bay  is  an  attractive  point  of  in- 
terest, and  many  visitors  to  Llandudno 
never  contemplate  anything  else.    But, 
putting  aside  the  charm  of  the  Liverpool 
steamboats,  perhaps   the  view,  ou  this 
side,  a  little  dissatisfies  one  after  a  while ; 
the  horizon  wants  mystery,  the  sea  wants 
beauty,  the  coast  wants  verdure,  and  has 
a  too  bare  austereness  and  aridity.    At 
last  one  turns  round  and  looks  westward. 
Everything  is  changed.     Over  the  month 
of  the  Conway  and  its  sands  are  the  eter- 
nal softness  and  mild  light  of  the  west ; 
the  low  line  of  the  mystic  Anglesey,  and 
the  precipitous  Penmaenmawr,  and  the 
great  group  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and 
Carnedd  David  and  their  brethren  fading 
away,  hill  behind  hill,  in  an  aerial  haze, 
make  the  horizon  :  between  the  foot  of 
lYmmaenmawr  and  the  bending  coast  of 
Anglesey,  the  sea,  a  silver  stream,  disap- 
pears one  knows  not  whither.     On  this 
side,  Wales — Wales,  where  the  past  still 
lives,  where  every  place  has  its  tradition, 
every  name   its  pjoetry,  and  where  the 
people,  the  genuine  people,  still  know 
this  past,  this  tradition,  this  poetry,  and 
live  with  it,  and  cling  to  it ;  while,  alas, 
the  prosperous  Saxon  on  the  other  side, 
the  invader  from  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, has  long  ago  forgotten  his.    ^d 
the  promontory  where  Llandudno  stands 
is  the  very  centre  of  this  tradition  ;  it  is 
Creuddyn,  the  bloody  city^  where  every 
stone  has  its  story  ;  there,  opposite  its 
decaying  rival,  Conway  Castle,  is  Dig- 
ativvy,  not  decaying  but  long  since  utterly 
decayed,  some  crumbling  foundations  on 
a  crag-top  and  nothing  more — Diganwy, 
where  Mael-gwyn  shut  up  Elphin,  and 
where  Taliesin  came  to  free  him.  Below, 
in  a  fold  of  the  hill,  is  Llan-rbos,  the 
church  of  the   marsh,  where  the  same 
Mael-gwyn,  a  British  prince  of  real  his- 
tory, a  bold  and  licentious   chief,  the 
original,  it  is  said,  of  Arthur's  Lancelot, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  church  to  avoid 
the    Yellow    Plague,   and    peeped  oat 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  saw  the 
monster  and  died.     Behind  amotig  the 
woods,  is  Glod-daeth,  theplace  of /east- 
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ingy  where  the  bards  were  entertained ; 
and  further  away,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Conway  towards  Llanrwst,  is  the  Lake 
of  Ceirionydd  and  Taliesin's  grave.  Or, 
again,  lookmg  seawards  and  Anglesey- 
wards,  you  have  Pen-mon,  SeirioPs  isle 
and  priory,  where  Mael-gwyn  lies  buried ; 
you  have  the  Sands  of  iamentcUion  and 
Llys  Helig,  JSelig^s  Mansion^  a  mansion 
under  the  waves,  a  sea-buried  palace  and 
realm.  Sac  ihat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia 
teUus. 

As  I  walked  up  and  down,  last  August 
year,  looking  at  the  waves  as  they  washed 
this  Sigeian  land  which  has  never  had  its 
Homer,  and  listening  with  curiosity  to 
the  strange,  unfamiliar  speech  of  its  old 
possessors'  obscure  descendants,  bathing 
people,  vegetable  -  sellers,  and  donkey 
boys,  who  were  all  about  me — suddenly 
I  heard,  through  the  stream  of  unknown 
Welsh,  words,  not  English,  indeed,  but 
still  familiar.  They  came  from  a  French 
nursery  maid,  with  some  children.  Pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  her  relationship,  this 
Gaulish  Celt  moved  among  her  British 
cousins,  speaking  her  polite  neo-Latin 
tongue,  and  full  of  compassionate  con- 
tempt, probably,  for  the  Welsh  barba- 
rians and  their  jargon.  What  a  revolu- 
tion was  here!  How  had  the  star  of 
this  daughter  of  Gomer  waxed,  while  the 
star  of  these  Cymry,  his  sons,  had 
waned!  What  a  difference  of  fortune 
in  the  two,  since  the  days  when,  speaking 
the  same  language,  they  left  their  com- 
mon dwelling-place  in  the  heart  of  Asia ; 
since  the  Cimmerians  of  theEuxine  came 
in  upon  their  Western  kinsmen,  the  sons 
of  the  giant  Galates ;  since  the  sisters, 
Gaul  and  Briton,  cut  the  mistletoe  in 
their  forests,  and  saw  the  coming  of 
CsBsarl  BlanCy  rouge^  rocJier^  champ^ 
Sglise^  seigneur — these  words,  by  which 
the  Gallo-Roman  Celt  now  names  white, 
and  red,  and  rock,  and  field,  and  church, 
and  lord,  are  no  part  of  the  speech  of  his 
true  ancestors ;  they  are  words  he  has 
learned ;  but  since  he  learned  them  they 
have  had  a  world-wide  success,  and  we 
all  teach  them  to  our  children,  and  ar- 
mies speaking  them  have  domineered  in 
every  city  of  that  Germany  by  which  the 
British  Celt  was  broken,  and  in  the  train 
of  these  armies,  Saxon  auxiliaries,  a  hum- 
bled contingent,  have  been  fain  to  fol- 
low— the  poor  Welshman  still  says,  in 
the    genuine    tongue  of  his  ancestors, 
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gwT/n^  gochy  craig^  maes^  Uan^  arglwydd; 
but  his  land  is  a  province,  and  his  his- 
tory petty,  and  his  Saxon  subduers  scout 
his  speech  as  an  obstacle  to  civilization  ; 
and  the  echo  of  all  its  kindred  in  other 
lands  is  growing  every  day  fainter  and 
more  feeble ;  gone  in  Cornwall,  going  in 
Brittany  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  gomg, 
too,  in  Ireland — and  there,  above  all,  the 
badge  of  the  beaten  race,  the  property 
of  the  vanquished. 

But  the  Celtic  genius  was  just  then 
preparing,  in  Llandudno,  to  have  its  hour 
of  revival.  Workmen  were  busy  in  put- 
ting up  a  large  tent  -  like  wooden  build- 
ing, which  attracted  the  eye  of  every 
new-comer,  and  which  my  little  boys 
believed  (their  wish,  no  doubt,  being 
father  to  their  belief)  to  be  a  circus.  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  no  circus  for 
Castor  and  Pollux,  but  a  temple  for 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  Eisteddfod,  or  Baidic  Congress 
of  Wales,  was  about  to  be  held  ;  a  meet- 
ing which  has  for  its  object  (I  quote  the 
words  of  its  promoters)  "  tne  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  eliciting  of  na- 
tive talent,  and  the  cherishing  of  love  of 
home  and  honorable  fame  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry,  music,  and  art."  My  lit- 
tle boys  were  disappointed ;  but  I,  whose 
circus  days  are  over,  I,  who  have  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  poetry,  and  who, 
also,  hating  one  -  sidedness  and  oppres- 
sion, wish  nothing  better  than  that  the 
Celtic  genius  should  be  able  to  show 
itself  to  the  world  and  make  its  voice 
heard,  was  delighted.  I  took  my  ticket^ 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  of 
opening.  The  day  came — an  unfortunate 
one;  storms  of  wind,  clouds  of  dust, 
an  angry,  dirty  sea.  The  Saxons  who 
arrived  by  the  Liverpool  steamers  looked 
miserable ;  even  the  Welsh  who  arrived 
by  land — whether  they  were  discomposed' 
by  the  bad  morning,  or  by  the  monstrous 
and  crushing  tax  which  the  Loi^don  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  levies 
on  all  whom  it  transports  across  those 
four  miles  of  marshy  peninsula  between 
Conway  and  Llandudno— did  not  look 
happy.  First  we  went  to  the  Gorsedd, 
or  preliminary  congress  for  conferring 
the  degree  of  bard.  The  Gorsedd  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  at  the  windy  comer 
of  a  street,  and  the  morning  was  not 
favorable  to  open-air  solemnities.  The 
Welsh,  too,  share,  it  seems  to  me,  withi 
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their  Saxon  invaders,  an  inaptitude  for 
show  and  spectacle.  Show  and  spectacle 
are  better  managed  by  the  Latin  race, 
and  those  whom  it  has  moulded;  the 
Welsh,  like  ns,  are  a  little  awkward  and 
resoarceless  in  the  organization  of  a  fes- 
tival. The  presiding  genius  of  the  mystic 
circle,  in  our  hideous  nineteenth  century 
costume  relieved  only  by  a  green  scarf, 
the  wind  drowning  his  voice  and  the 
dust  powdering  his  whiskers,  looked 
thoroughly  wretched  ;  so  did  the  aspi- 
rants for  bardic  honors  ;  and  I  believe, 
after  about  an  hour  of  it,  we  all  of  us, 
as  wo  stood  shivering  round  the  sacred 
stones,  began  half  to  wish  for  the  Druid's 
sacrificial  knife  to  end  our  sufferings. 
But  the  Druid's  knife  is  gone  from  his 
hands ;  so  we  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
Eisteddfod  building. 

The  sight  inside  was  not  lively.  The 
president  and  bis  supporters  mustered 
strong  on  the  platform.  On  the  floor  the 
one  or  two  front  benches  were  pretty 
well  filled,  but  their  occupants  were  for 
the  most  part  Saxons,  who  came  there 
from  curiosity,  not  from  enthusiasm ;  and 
all  the  middle  and  back  benches,  where 
should  have  been  the  true  enthusiasts — 
the  Welsh  people — were  nearly  empty. 
The  president,  I  am  sure,  showed  a  na- 
tional spirit  which  was  admirable.  He 
addressed  us  Saxons  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  called  us  ^'  the  English  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons." We  received  the  compliment  with 
the  impassive  dulness  which  is  the  char- 
•acteristic  of  our  nature ;  and  the  lively 
Celtic  nature,  which  should  have  made 
up  for  the  dulness  of  ours,  was  absent. 
A  lady  who  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  the 
wife,  I  found,  of  a  distinguished  bard  on 
the  platform,  told  me,  with  emotion  in 
her  look  and  voice,  how  dear  were  these 
solemnities  to  the  heart  of  her  people, 
how  deep  was  the  interest  which  was 
aroused  by  them.  I  believe  her,  but  still 
the  whole  performance,  on  that  partic- 
ular mommg,  was  incurably  lifeless. 
The  recitation  of  the  prize  compositions 
began :  pieces  of  verse  and  prose  in  the 
Welsh  language,  an  essay  on  punctual- 
ity being,  if  I  remember  right,  one  of 
them ;  a  poem  on  the  march  of  Havelock,- 
another.  This  went  on  for  some  time. 
Then  Dr.  Vaughan  —  the  well  -  known 
Nonconformist  minister,  a  Welshman, 
and  a  good  patriot — addressed  mb  in 


English.  His  speech  was  a  powerful  one, 
and  he  succeeded,  I  confess,  in  sending  a 
faint  thrill  through  our  front  benches ; 
but  it  was  the  old  familiar  thrill  which 
we  have  all  of  ns  felt  a  thousand  times 
in  Saxon  chapels  and  meeting  halls,  and 
had  nothing  bardic  about  it.  I  stepped 
oat,  and  in  the  street  I  came  across  an 
acquaintance  fresh  from  London  and  the 
parliamentary  session.  In  a  moment  the 
spell  of  the  Celtic  genius  was  forgotten, 
the  Philistinism  of  our  Saxon  nature 
made  itself  felt ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  by  the  roaring 
waves,  talking  not  of  ovates  and  bards, 
and  triads  and  englyns,  but  of  the  sew- 
age question,  and  the  glories  of  our  local 
self  government,  and  the  mysterious  pei^ 
fections  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the 
admirers  of  Eisteddfods  in  general,  that 
this  particular  Eisteddfod  was  not  a 
success.  Llandudno,  it  is  said,  was  not 
the  right  place  for  it.  Held'  in  Conway 
Castle,  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was,  and  its 
spectators — an  enthusiastic  multitude — 
filling  the  grand  old  ruin,  I  can  imagine 
it  a  most  impressive  and  interesting 
sight,  even  to  a  stranger  laboring  under 
the  terrible  disadvantage  of  being  ig- 
norant of  the  Welsh  language.  Bat 
even  seen  as  I  saw  it  at  Llandadno,  it 
had  the  power  to  set  one  thinking.  An 
Eisteddfod  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  Olym- 
pic meeting ;  and  that  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Wales  should  care  for  such  a  thing, 
shows  something  Greek  in  them,  some- 
thing spiritual,  something  humane,  some- 
thing (I  am  afraid  one  must  add)  whidi 
in  the  English  common  people  ia  not  to 
be  found.  This  line  of  reflection  has 
been  followed  by  the  aooomplished 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  by  the  jSblnf- 
day  Review  :  it  is  just,  it  is  froitfiil,  and 
those  who  pursued  it  merit  onr  best 
thanks.  But,  from  peculiar  droom- 
stances,  the  Llandudno  meeting  was,  al 
I  have  said,  such  as  not  at  all  to  suggest 
ideas  of  Olympia,  and  of  a  multitude 
touched  by  the  divine  flame,  and  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  Pindar.  It  rather  sog- 
gested  the  triumph  of  the  prosue,  pne* 
tical  Saxon,  and  the  approaching  eztino* 
tion  of  an  enthusiasm  whioh  he  derides 
as  factitious,  a  literature  whioh  he  dis- 
dains as  trash,  a  language  whidi  he 
detests  as  a  nuisance. 
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I  must  Bay  I  quite  share  the  opinion  of 
my  brother  Saxons  as  to  the  practical 
inoonyenience  of  perpetuating  the  speak- 
iog  of  Welsh.  It  may  cause  a  moment's 
distress  to  one's  imagination  when  one 
hears  that  the  last  Cornish  peasant  who 
spoke  the  old  tongue  of  Cornwall  is 
dead;  bat»  no  doubt,  Cornwall  is  the 
better  for  adopting  English,  for  becom- 
ing more  thoroughly  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  fusion  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  into  one  ho- 
mogeneous, English  -  speaking  whole, 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between 
us,  the  swaUowing  up  of  separate  pro- 
vincial nationalities,  is  a  consummation 
to  which  the  natural  course  of  things 
irresistibly  tends ;  it  is  a  necessity  of 
what  is  called  modern  civilization,  and 
modern  civilization  is  a  real,  legitimate 
force;  the  change  must  come,  and  its 
accomplishment  is  a  mere  affair  of  time. 
The  sooner  the  Welsh  language  disap- 
pears as  an  instrument  of  the  practical, 
political,  social  life  of  Wales,  the  better ; 
the  better  for  England,  the  better  for 
Wales  itself.  Traders  and  tourists  do 
excellent  service  by  pushing  the  English 
wedge  further  and  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  principality;  government,  by  ham- 
mering it  harder  and  harder  into  the 
elementary  schools.  Nor,  perhaps,  can 
one  have  much  sympathy  with  the  lit- 
erary cultivation  of  Welsh  as  an  instru- 
ment of  living  literature ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect Eisteddfods  encourage,  I  think,  a 
fantastic  and  mischief-working  delusion. 
For  all  serious  purposes  in  modern  lit- 
erature (and  trifling  purposes  in  it  who 
would  care  to  encourage  ?)  the  language 
of  a  Welshman  is  and  must  be  English ; 
if  an  Eisteddfod  author  has  anything  to 
say  about  punctuality  or  about  the  march 
of  Havelock,  he  had  much  better  say  it 
in  English  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  he 
has  to  say  on  these  subjects  may  as  well 
be  said  in  Welsh,  but  the  moment  he 
has  anything  of  real  importance  to  say, 
anything  the  world  will  the  least  care  to 
hear,  he  must  speak  English.  Dilettante- 
ism  might  possibly  do  much  harm  here, 
might  mislead  and  waste  and  bring  to 
nought  a  genuine  talent.  For  all  modern 
purposes,  I  repeat,  let  us  all  as  soon  as 
possible  be  one  people ;  let  the  Welsh- 
man speak  English,  and,  if  he  is  an  au- 
thor, let  him  write  English. 

So  far,  I  go  along  with  the  stream  of 


my  brother  Saxons ;  but  here,  I  imagine, 
I  part  company  with  them.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage and  literature  on  any  terms  ; 
thejr  would  gladly  make  a  dean  sweep 
of  It  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I,  on 
certain  terms,  wish  to  make  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  than  is  made  now ;  and  I  re- 

fard  the  Welsh  literature  —  or  rather, 
ropping  the  distinction  between  Welsh 
and  Irish,  Gaels  and  Cymris,  let  me  say 
Celtic  literature — as  an  object  of  very 
great  interest.  My  brother  Saxons  have, 
as  is  well  known,  a  terrible  way  with 
them  of  wanting  to  improve  every  thing 
but  themselves  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
I  have  no  such  passionfor  finding  nothing 
but  myself  everywhere ;  I  like  variety  to 
exist  and  to  show  itself  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Celtic  genius  lost  But  I 
know  my  brother  Saxons,  I  know  their 
strength,  and  I  know  that  the  Celtic 
genius  will  make  nothing  of  trying  to  set 
up  barriers  against  them  in  the  world 
of  fact  and  brute  force,  of  trying  to  hold 
its  own  against  them  as  a  political  and 
social  counter  -  power,  as  the  soul  of  a 
hostile  nationality.  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing mournful  (and  at  this  moment, 
when  one  sees  what  is  going  on  in  Ire^ 
land,  how  well  may  one  say  so !)  in  hear- 
ing a  Welshman  or  an  Irishman  make 
pretensions — ^natural  pretensions,  I  ad- 
mit, but  how  hopelessly  vain  ! — to  such 
a  rival  self-esiablishment ;  there  is  some- 
thing mournful  in  hearing  an  English- 
man scout  them.  Strength!  alas,  it  is 
not  strength,  strength  in  the  material 
world,  which  is  wanting  to  us  Saxons  ; 
we  have  plenty  of  strength  for  swallow- 
ing up  and  absorbing  as  much  as  we 
choose;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  effacing  the  last  poor  material  re- 
mains of  that  Celtic  power  which  once 
was  everywhere,  but  has  long  since,  in 
the  race  of  civilization,  fallen  out  of 
sight.  We  may  threaten  them  with  ex- 
tinction if  we  will,  and  may  almost  say  in 
so  threatening  them,  like  CsBsar  in  threat- 
ening with  death  the  tribune  Metellus, 
who  closed  the  treasury  door  against 
him :  '^  And  when  I  threaten  this,  young 
man,  to  threaten  it  is  more  trouble  to  me 
than  to  do  it."  It  is  not  in  the  outward 
and  visible  world  of  material  life,  that 
the  Celtic  genius  of  Wales  or  Ireland 
canat  this  day  hope  to  count  for  much ; 
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it  is  in  the  inward  world  of  thought  and 
science.  What  it  has  been,  what  it  has 
done,  let  it  ask  us  to  attend  to  that,  as  a 
matter  of  science  and  history ;  not  to 
what  it  will  be  or  will  do,  as  a  matter 
of  modern  politics.  It  cannot  count  ap- 
preciably now  as  a  material  power ;  but, 
perhaps,  if  it  can  get  itself  thoroughly 
xnown  as  an  object  of  science,  it  may 
count  for  a  good  deal — far  more  than  we 
Saxons,  most  of  us,  imagine — ^as  a  spirit- 
ual power. 

The  bent  of  our  time  is  towards  science, 
towards  knowing  things  as  they  are  ;  so 
the  Celt's  claims  towards  having  his 
genius  and  its  works  fairly  treated,  as 
objects  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
Saxon  can  hardly  reject  when  these 
claims  are  urged  simply  on  their  own 
merits,  and  are  not  mixed  up  with  ex- 
traneous pretensions  which  jeopardize 
them.  What  the  French  call  the  science 
des  origines^  the  science  of  origins  — .a 
science  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  real 
knowledge  of  the  actual  world,  and  which 
is  every  day  growing  in  interest  and  im- 
portance— IS  very  incomplete  without  a 
thorough  critical  account  of  the  Celts, 
and  their  genius,  language,  and  litera- 
ture. This  science  has  still  great  prog- 
ress to  make,  but  its  progress,  made 
even  within  the  recollection  of  those  of 
US  who  are  in  middle  life,  has  already 
affected  our  common  notions  about  the 
Celtic  race ;  and  this  change,  too,  shows 
how  science,  the  knowing  things  as  they 
are,  may  even  have  salutary  practical 
consequences.  I  remember  when  I  was 
young  I  was  taught  to  think  of  Celt  as 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from 
Teuton  ;  my  father,  in  particular,  was 
never  weary  of  contrasting  them;  he 
insisted  much  oflener  on  the  separation 
between  us  and  them  than  on  the  separa- 
tion between  us  and  any  other  race  in 
the  world ;  in  the  same  way  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  words  long  famous,  called  the 
Irish,  ^'  aliens  in  speech,  in  religion,  in 
blood."  This  naturally  created  a  pro- 
found sense  of  estrangement ;  it  doubled 
the  estrangement  which  political  and 
religious  differences  already  made  be- 
tween us  and  the  Irish :  it  seemed  to 
make  this  estrangement  immense,  incu- 
rable, fatal.  It  begot  a  strange  reluct- 
ance, as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  the 
preface  to  the  great  text-book  for  Welsh 
poetry,  the  Myvyrian  ArchcBology^  pub- 


lished at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  further  —  nay,  allow  —  even  among 
quiet,  peaceable  people  like  the  Welsh, 
the  publication  oi  the  documents  of  their 
ancient  literature,  the  monuments  of  the 
Cymric  genius;  such  was  the  sense  of 
repulsion,  the  sense  of  incompatibility, 
of  radical  antagonism,  making  it  seem 
dangerous  to  us  to  let  such  opposites  to 
ourselves  have  speech  and  utterance. 
Certainly  the  Jew  —  the  Jew  of  ancient 
times,  at  least — ^then  seemed  a  thousand 
degrees  nearer  than  the  Celt  to  us.  Pu- 
ritanism had  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas 
and  phraseology ;  names  like  Ebenezer, 
and  notions  like  that  of  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces,  came  so  natural  to  ns,  that  the 
sense  of  affinity  between  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Hebrew  nature  was  quite  strong ; 
a  steady,  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  much 
ftiore  imagined  himself  Ehud's  cousin 
than  Ossian's.  But  meanwhile,  the  preg- 
nant and  striking  ideas  of  the  ethnolo- 
gists about  the  true  natural  grouping  of 
the  human  race,  the  doctrine  of  a  great 
Indo-European  unity,  comprising  Hin- 
doos, Persians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts, 
Teutons,  Slavonians,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  Semitic 
unity  and  of  a  Mongolian  unity,  sepa- 
rated by  profound  distinguishing  marks 
from  the  Indo-European  unity  and  from 
one  another,  was  slowly  acquiring  con- 
sistency and  popularizing  itself.  So 
strong  and  real  could  the  sense  of  sym- 
pathy or  antipathy,  grounded  upon  real 
identity  or  diversity  in  race,  grow  in  men 
of  culture,  that  we  read  of  a  genuine 
Teuton — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — ^find- 
ing, even  in  the  sphere  of  reli^on,  that 
sphere  where  the  might  of  Senutism  has 
been  so  overpowering,  the  food  which 
most  truly  suited  his  spirit  in  the  produc- 
tions not  of  the  alien  Semitic  genius,  bat 
of  the  genius  of  Oreece  or  India,  the 
Teuton's  born  kinsfolk  of  the  common 
Indo  -  European  family.  "  Towards  Se- 
mitism  he  felt  himself,"  we  read,  "ftr 
less  drawn ; "  ho  had  the  consciousness 
of  a  certain  antipathy  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  to  this,  and  to  its  ^*  absorbing, 
tyrannous,  terrorist  religion,"  as  to  the 
opener,  more  flexible  Ibdo  -  Europwi 
genius,  this  religion  appeared.  ^  jlie 
mere  workings  of  the  old  man  in  him!" 
Semitism  will  readily  reply;  and  though 
one  can  hardly  admit  this  short  and  easy 
method  of  settlmg  the  matter,  it  most  be 
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owoed  that  Hamboldt's  is  an  extreme 
case  of  lado-Europeanidtn,  usefol  as  let- 
ting us  see  what  may  be  the  power  of 
race  and  primitive  constitution,  but  not 
likely,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  to  have 
*  many  companion  oases  equalling  it.  Still, 
even  in  this  sphere,  the  tendency  is  in- 
Humboldt's  direction  ;  the  modern  spirit 
tends  more  and  more  to  establish  a  sense 
of  native  diversity  between  our  European 
bent  and  the  Semitic  bent,  and  to  elimi- 
nate, even  in  our  religion,  certain  ele- 
ments as  purely  and  excessively  Semitic, 
and  therefore,  in  right,  not  combinable 
with  our  European  nature,  not  assimila- 
ble by  it.  This  tendency  is  now  quite 
visible  even  among  ourselves,  and  even, 
as  I  have  said,  within  the  great  sphere  of 
the  Semitic  genius,  the  sphere  of  religion ; 
and  for  its  justification  this  tendency  ap- 
peals to  science,  the  science  of  origins ; 
It  appeals  to  this  science  as  teaching  us 
which  way  our  natural  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions lie.  It  appeals  to  this  science, 
and  in  part  it  comes  from  it ;  it  is,  in 
considerable  part,  an  indirect  practical 
result  from  it.  In  the  sphere  of  politics, 
too,  there  has,  in  the  same  way,  appeared 
an  indirect  practical  result  from  this 
science ;  the  sense  of  antipathy  to  the 
Irish  people,  of  radical  estrangement 
from  them,  has  visibly  abated  among 
all  the  better  part  of  us  ;  the  remorse  for 
past  ill-treatment  of  them,  the  wish  to 
make  amends,  to  do  them  justice,  to 
fairly  unite,  if  possible,  in  one  people 
with  them,  has  visibly  increased  ;  hardly 
a  book  on  Ireland  is  now  published, 
hardly  a  debate  on  Ireland  now  passes 
in  Parliament,  without  this  appearing. 
Fanciful  as  the  notion  may  at  first  seem, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  march  of 
science — science  insisting  that  there  is 
no  such  original  chasm  between  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxon  as  we  once  popularly 
imagined ;  that  they  are  not  truly,  what 
Lord  Lyndhurst  called  them,  cUiens  in 
blood  from  us ;  that  they  are  our  brothers 
in  the  great  Indo-European  family — has 
had  a  share,  an  appreciable  share,  in 
producing  this  changed  state  of  feeling. 
No  doubt,  the  release  from  alarm  and 
struggle,  the  sense  of  firm  possession, 
solid  security,  and  overwhelming  power ; 
no  doubt  these,  allowing  and  encouraging 
humane  feelings  to  spnng  up  in  us,  have 
done  much ;  no  doubt  a  state  of  fear  and 
danger,  Ireland  in  hostile  conflict  with 


us,  our  union  violently  diatnrbed,  might, 
while  it  drove  back  all  humane  feelings, 
make  also  the  old  sense  of  utterestrange- 
ment  revive.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
such  a  n&alignant  revolution  of  events 
does  not  actually  come  about,  so  long 
the  new  sense  of  kinship  and  kindliness 
lives,  works,  and  gathers  strength  ;  and 
the  longer  it  so  lives  and  works,  the 
more  it  makes  any  such  malignant  revo- 
lution improbable.  And  this  new,  rec- 
onciling sense  has,  I  say,  its  roots  in 
science. 

However,  on  these  indirect  benefits  of 
science  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress. 
Only  this  must  be  allowed ;  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  now  in  operation  two  in- 
fluences, both  favorable  to  a  more  at- 
tentive and  impartial  study  of  Celtisnl 
than  it  has  yet  ever  received  from  us. 
Ope  is,  the  strengthening  in  us  of  the 
feeling  of  Indo-Europeanism ;  the  other, 
the  strengthening  in  us  of  the  scientific 
sense  generally.  The  first  breaks  down 
barriers  between  us  and  the  Celt,  relaxes 
the  estrangement  between  us ;  the  second 
begets  the  desire  to  know  his  case  thor- 
oughly, and  to  be  just  to  it.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  political 
and  social  Celtization  of  which  certain 
enthusiasts  dream;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  by  any  one  to  whom  the  Celtic 
genius  is  dear ;  and  it  is  possible,  while 
the  other  is  not. 

To  know  the  Celtic  case  thoroughly^ 
one  must  know  the  Celtic  people  ;  and 
to  know  them,  one  must  know  that  by 
which  a  people  best  express  themselves — 
their  literature.  Few  of  us  have  any  no- 
tion what  a  mass  of  Celtic  literature  is 
really  yet  extant  and  accessible.  One 
constantly  finds  even  very  accomplished 
people,  who  fancy  that  the  remains  of 
Welsh  and  Irish  literature  are  as  incon- 
siderable by  their  volume,  as,  in  their 
opinion,  they  are  by  their  intrinsic  merit ; 
that  these  remains  consist  of  a  few  prose 
stories,  in  great  part  borrowed  from  the 
literature  of  nations  more  civilized  than 
the  Welsh  or  Irish  nation,  and  of  some 
unintelligible  poetry.  As  to  Welsh  liter- 
ature, they  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the 
Slack  Book  of  Caermarihen^  or  of  the 
Red  Book  of  JSergesty  and  they  imagine 
that  one  or  two  famous  manuscript  books 
like  these  contain  the  whole  matter. 
They  have  no  notion  that,  in  real  truth, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  is  no 
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friend  to  the  high  pretensions  of  Welsh 
literature,  but  their  most  formidable  im- 
pugner,  Mr.  Nash:  "The  Myvyrian 
manusoripts  alone,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  amount  to  47  volumes 
of  poetry,  of  various  sizes,  containing 
about  4700  pieces  of  poetry,  in  16,000 
pages,  besides  about  2000  englynion  or 
epigrammatic  stanzas.  There  are  also  in 
the  same  collection,  53  volumes  of  prose, 
in  about  15,300  pages,  containing  a  great 
many  curious  documents  on  various  sub- 
jects. Besides  these,  which  were  pur- 
chased of  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Myvyrian 
Archoeology^  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
collections  of  Welsh  manuscripts  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  libraries  of  the  gentry 
of  the  principalities."  The  Myvyrian 
ArchcBology  here  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nash, 
I  have  already  mentioned ;  he  calls  its 
editor,  Owen  Jones,  celebrated ;  he  is 
not  so  celebrated  but  that  he  claims  a 
word,  in  passing,  from  a  professor  of 

Eoetry.  He  was  a  Denbighshire  peasant, 
om  before  the  middle  of  last  century, 
in  that  vale  of  Myvyr  which  has  given 
its  name  to  his  archaeology.  From  his 
childhood  he  had  that  passion  for  the 
old  treasures  of  his  country's  literature, 
which  to  this  day,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
common  people  of  Wales  is  so  remark- 
able ;  these  treasures  were  unprinted, 
scattered,  difficult  of  access,  jealously 
guarded.  "More  than  once,"  says 
Edward  Lhuyd,  who  in  his  Archceologia 
Britannica^  brought  out  by  him  in  1707, 
would  gladly  have  given  them  to  the 
world,  "  more  than  once  I  had  a  promise 
from  the  owner,  and  the  promise  was 
afterwards  retracted  at  the  instigation 
of  certain  persons,  pseudo-jpoliticians,  as 
I  think,  ratner  than  men  of  letters."  So 
Owen  Jones  went  up,  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  to  London,  and  got  employ- 
ment in  a  furrier's  shop  m  Thames- 
street  ;  for  forty  years,  with  a  single 
object  in  view,  he  worked  at  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his 
object  was  won.  He  had  risen  in  his 
employment  till  the  business  had  become 
his  own,  and  he  was  now  a  man  of  con- 
siderable means ;  but  those  means  had 
been  sought  by  him  for  one  purpose 
only,  the  purpose  of  his  life,  the  dream 
of  his  youtn — the  giving  permanence  and 
publicity  to  the  treasures  of  his  national 
literature.    Gradually  he  got  manuscript 


after  manuscript  transoribed,  and  at  last, 
in  1801,  he  jointly  with  two  friends 
brought  out  in  three  lar^e  Yolamea, 
printed  in  double  columns,  his  Myvyrian 
Archaeology  of  Wales,  The  book  is  fall 
of  imperfections ;  it  presented  itself  to  a 
public  which  could  not  judge  of  its  im- 
portance, and  it  brought  upon  its  anthor, 
m  his  lifetime,  more  attack  than  honor. 
He  died  not  long  afterwards,  and  now 
he  lies  buried  in  All-hallows  Church,  in 
London,  with  his  tomb  turned  towards 
the  east,  away  from  the  green  vale  of 
Clwyd  and  the  monntiuns  of  his  native 
Wales ;  but  his  book  is  the  great  re- 
pertory of  the  literature  of  his  nation  ; 
the  comparative  study  of  languages  and 
literatures  gains  every  day  more  follow- 
ers, and  no  one  of  these  followers,  at 
home  or  abroad,  touches  Welsh  liter- 
ature without  paying  homage  to  the 
Denbighshire  peasant's  name;  if  the 
bard's  glory  and  his  own  are  still  matter 
of  moment  to  him,  he  may  be  satisfied. 
Even  the  printed  stock  of  earl^  Welsh 
literature  is,  therefore,  considerable, 
and  the  manuscript  stock  of  it  is  very 
great  indeed.  Or  Irish  literature,  the 
stock,  printed  and  manuscript,  is  truly 
vast ;  the  work  of  cataloffuing  and  de- 
scribing this  has  been  admirably  per^ 
formed  by  another  remarkable  man,  Mr. 
Eugene  O'Curry.  Obscure  Soaliger  of 
a  despised  literature,  he  deserves  some 
weightier  voice  to  praise  him  than  the 
voice  of  an  unlearned  belletristic  trifler 
like  me  ;  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  the 
giants  in  literary  researdi  and  industry 
— a  race  now  almost  extinct.  Without 
a  literary  education,  and  impeded  too,  it 
appears,  by  much  trouble  of  mind  ud 
innrmity  of  body,  he  has  accomplished 
such  a  thorough  work  of  dassincation 
and  description  for  the  chaotic  mass  of 
Irish  literature,  that  the  student  has  now 
half  his  labor  saved,  and  needs  only  to 
use  his  materials  as  Eugene  O'Curry 
hands  them  to  him.  It  was  as  a  profi»- 
sor  in  the  Catholic  University  in  Dubfin 
that  O'Curry  gave  the  lectures  in  wUoh 
he  has  done  the  student  thu  seirice ;  it 
is  touching  to  find  that  these  leotnres,  8 
splendid  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  Cekio 
cause,  had  no  hearer  more  attentive, 
more  sympathizing,  than  a  man,  himself 
too,  the  champion  of  a  cause  more  inter- 
esting than  prosperous — one  of  those 
causes  which  please  noble  Bpirits,  bat 
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do  not  please  Destiny,  which  have  Cato's 
adherence^  but  not  Heaven's — Dr.  New- 
man. Eugene  O'Curry,  in  these  lectures 
of  bis,  taking  as  his  standard  the  quarto 
page  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (and  this 
printed  monument  of  one  branch  of  Irish 
literature  occupies  by  itself,  let  me  say 
in  passing,  seven  largo  quarto  volumes, 
containing  4215  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter),  Eugene  O'Curry  says,  that  the 
great  vellum  manuscript  books  belong- 
ing to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy — books  with 
fascinating  titles,  the  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow^  the  Book  of  Leinster^  the  Book 
of  BaUymote^  the  Speckled  Booky  the 
^ook  of  Lecain^  the  YeUow  Book  of 
Lecain — ^have,  between  them,  matter 
enough  to  fill  11,400  of  these  pages;  the 
other  vellum  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  matter 
enough  to  fill  8200  pages  more ;  and  the 
paper  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  together, 
would  fill,  he  says,  30,000  such  pages 
more.  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  the 
so-called  Brehon  laws,  which  a  commis- 
sion is  now  publishing,  were  not  yet 
completely  transcribed  when  O'Curry 
wrote;  but  what  bad  even  then  been 
transcribed  was  sufficient,  he  says,  to  fill 
nearly  8000  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  pages. 
H^e  are,  at  any  rate,  materials  enough 
with  a  vengeance.  These  materials  fall, 
of  course,  into  several  divisions.  The 
most  literary  of  these  divisions,  the  Tales^ 
consisting  oi Historic  Tales  and  Imagin- 
ative TaleSj  distributes  the  contents  of 
its  Historic  Tales  as  follows:  Battles, 
voyages,  sieges,  tragedies,  cow  r  spoils, 
courtships,  adventures,  land  expeditions, 
sea  expeditions,  banquets,  elopements, 
loves,  lake  irruptions,  colonizations,  vis- 
ions. Of  what  a  treasure-house  of  re- 
sources for  the  history  of  Celtic  life  and 
the  Celtic  genius  does  that  bare  list, 
even  by  itself,  call  up  the  image !  The 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  give  "  the 
years  of  foundation  and  destruction  of 
churches  and  Castles,  the  obituaries  of 
remarkable  persons,  the  inaugurations  of 
kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of 
clans,  the  ages  of  bards,  abbots,  bishops, 
etc."* 


*  Dr.  O'Connor  in  his  CcUalogne  of  the  Stowe 
MSS.  (quoted  by  O'Curry.) 


Through  other  divisions  of  this  mass  of 
materials— the  books  of  pedigrees  and 
genealogies,  the  martyrologies  and  feat- 
ologies,  such  as  the  FUirt  of  Angus  the 
Gutdee^  the  topographical  tracts,  such  as 
the  Binnsenchas — we  touch  "  the  most 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Irish,  traditions 
which  were  committed  to  writing  at  a 
period  when  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
people  were  unbroken."  We  touch  "  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical." We  get  "  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  countless  monuments  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  ruined  church  and  to^er,  the 
sculptured  cross,  the  holy  well,  and  the 
commemorative  name  of  almost  every 
townland  and  parish  in  the  whole  island." 
We  get,  in  short,  "  the  most  detailed  in- 
formation upon  almost  every  |)art  of  an- 
cient Gaelic  life,  a  vast  quantity  of  val- 
uable details  of  life  and  manners."  * 

And  then,  besides,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Celtic  genius,  Mr.  Norris  has 
brought  us  from  Cornwall,  M.  de  la  Vil- 
lemarqu6  from  Brittany,  contributions, 
insignificant  indeed  in  quantity,  if  one 
compares  them  with  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  materials  extant,  but  far  from  in- 
significant in  value. 

We  want  to  know  what  all  this  mass 
of  documents  really  tells  us  about  the 
Celt.  But  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  documents,  and  with  the  whole 
question  of  Celtic  antiquity,  has  hitherto 
been  most  unsatisfactory.  Those  who 
have  dealt  with  them,  have  gone  to  work, 
in  general,  either  as  warm  Celt-lovers  or 
as  warm  Celt-haters,  and  not  as  disin- 
terested students  of  an  important  matter 
of  science.  One  party  seems  to  set  out 
with  the  determination  to  find  everything 
in  Celtism  and  its  remains ;  the  other, 
with  the  determination  to  find  nothing 
in  them.  A  simple  seeker  for  truth  has 
a  hard  time  of  it  between  the  two.  An 
illustration  or  so  will  make  clear  what  I 
mean.  First  let  us  take  the  Celt-lovers, 
who,  though  they  engage  one's  sympa- 
thies more  than  the  Celt-haters,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  assertion  is  more  dangerous 
than  denial,  show  their  weaknesses  in  a 
more  signal  way.  A  very  learned  man, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  published  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  two  im- 
portant books  on  Celtic  antiquity.  The 
second  of  these  books,  27ie  Mythology 
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and  Bites  of  the  British  Druids^  con- 
tains, with  much  other  interesting  mat- 
ter, the  charming  story  of  Taliesin.  Brjr- 
ant's  book  on  mythology  was  then  m 
vogue,  and  Bryant,  in  the  fantastical 
manner  so  common  in  those  days,  found 
in  Greek  mythology  what  he  called  an 
arkite  idolatory,  pointing  to  Noah's  del- 
uge and  the  ark.  Davies,  wishing  to 
give  dignity  to  his  Celtic  mythology,  de- 
termines to  find  the  arkite  idolatory  there 
too,  and  the  style  in  which  he  proceeds 
to  do  this  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the 
extravagance  which  has  caused  Celtic  an- 
tiquity to  be  viewed  with  so  much  sus- 
picion. The  story  of  Taliesin  begins  thus : 

"  In  former  times  there  was  a  man  of 
noble  descent  in  Penllyn.  His  name  was 
Tegid  Voel,  and  his  paternal  estate  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Tegid,  and 
his  wife  was  called  Ceridwin." 

Nothing  could  well  be  simpler ;  but 
what  Davies  finds  in  this  simple  opening 
of  Taliesin's  story,  is  prodigious  : 

"  Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  estate.  Tegid  Voel — 
bald  serenity — presents  itself  at  once  to 
our  fancy.  The  painter  would  find  no 
embarrassment  in  sketching  the  portrait 
of  this  sedate  venerable  personage,  whose 
crown  is  partly  stripped  of  its  hoary  hon- 
ors. But  of  all  the  gods  of  antiquity, 
none  could  with  propriety  sit  for  this 
picture  excepting  Saturn,  the  acknowl- 
edged representative  of  Noah,  and  the 
husband  of  Rhea,  which  was  but  another 
name  for  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark." 

And  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark,  is 
of  course  found  in  (Jeridwen,  "the  Brit- 
ish Ceres,  the  arkite  goddess  who  ini- 
tiates us  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
the  arkite  superstition. 

Now  the  story  of  Taliesin,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, exhibits  Ceridwen  as  a  sorceress  ; 
and  a  sorceress,  like  a  goddess,  belongs 
to  the  world  of  the  supernatural;  but, 
beyond  this,  the  story  itself  does  not 
suggest  one  particle  of  relationship  be- 
tween Ceridwen  and  Ceres.  All  the 
rest  comes  out  of  Davies's  fancy,  and  is 
established  by  reasoning  of  the  force  of 
that  about  "  bald  serenity." 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  other  side, 
the  Celt  -  haters,  to  get  a  triumph  over 
such  advoraaries  as  these.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  ask  pardon  of  Mr.  Nash,  whose 
Taliesin  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
prolit  and  instruction,  for  classing  him 


among  the  Celt-haters ;  his  determined 
skepticism  about  Welsh  antiquity  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  betray  a  preconceived 
hostility,  a  bias  taken  beforehand,  as 
unmistakable  as  Mr.  Davies's  prepos- 
sessions. But  Mr.  Nash  is  often  very 
happy  in  demolishing,  for  really  the 
Celt -lovers  seem  often  to  try  to  lay 
themselves  open,  and  to  invite  demoli- 
tion. Full  of  his  notions  about  an  ark- 
ite idolatry,  and  a  Helio-dsemonio  wor- 
ship, Edward  Davies  gives  this  transla- 
tion of  an  old  Welsh  poem,  entitled 
" The  Panegyric  of  Lludd  the  Great"  : 

"  A  song  of  dark  import  was  compos- 
ed by  the  distinguished  Ogdoad,  who 
assembled  on  the  day  of  the  moon,  and 
went  in  open  procession.  On  the  day 
of  Mars  they  allotted  wrath  to  their 
adversaries  ;  on  the  day  of  Mercury 
they  enjoyed  their  full  pomp  ;  on  the 
day  of  Jove  they  were  delivered  from 
the  detested  usurpers ;  on  the  day  of 
Venus,  the  day  of  the  great  influx,  they 
swam  in  the  blood  of  men  ;*  on  the  day 
of  the  Sun  there  truly  assemble  five 
ships  and  five  hundred  of  those  who 
make  supplication.  0  Brithi,  Brithoi ! 
O  son  of  the  compacted  wood,  the 
shock  overtakes  me;  we  all  attend  on 
Adonai,  on  the  area  of  Pwmpai." 

That  looks  Ilelio-dsemonic  enough,  un- 
doubtedly;  especially  when  Davies  prints 
O  Brithi^  Brithoi!  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, as  being  *'  vestiges  of  sacred  hymns 
in  the  PhoQuician  language."  Bat  then 
comes  Mr.  Nash,  and  says  that  the 
poem  is  a  middle-age  composition,  with 
nothing  Ilelio-do^monio  about  it ;  that 
it  is  meant  to  ridicule  the  monks  ;  and 
that  O  Brithi^  Brithoi!  is  a  mere 
piece  of  unintelligible  jargon  in  mock- 
ery of  the  chants  used  by  the  monks 
at  prayers  ;  and  he  gives  this  counter 
translation  of  the  poem : 

"  They  make  harsh  songs ;  tbey  note 
eight  numbers.  On  Monday  they  will 
be  prying  about.  On  Tuesday  tbey  sep- 
arate, angry  with  their  adversaries.  On 
Wednesday  they  drink,  enjoying  them- 
selves ostentatiously.  On  Thursday 
they  are  in  the  choir  ;  their  poverty 
is  disagreeable.  Friday  is  a  day  of 
abundance,  the  men  are  swimmiDg  in 
pleasures.*    On  Sunday,  certainly,  five 


*  Here,  where  Saturday  shonld  come, 
thing  is  wanting  in  the  manuacript. 
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legions  and  five  hiindredB  of  them,  the^ 
praj,  they  make  exclamations :  O  Brithu 
Brithoil  Like  wood  cuckoo^  in  noise 
they  will  be,  every  one  of  the  idiots 
banging  on  the  ground." 

As  one  reads  Mr.  Nash's  explanation 
and  translation  after  Edward  Davies's, 
one  feels  that  a  flood  of  the  broad  day- 
light of  common  sense  has  been  sudden- 
ly shed  over  the  "  Panegyric  on  Lludd 
the  Great,"  and  one  is  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Nash. 

Or,  again,  when  another  Celt  -  lover, 
Mr,  Herbert,  has  bewildered  us  with 
his  fancies,  as  uncritical  as  Edward  Da- 
vies*s ;  with  his  neo-Druidism,  his  Mith- 
riao  heresy,  his  Crist-celi,  or  man-god  of 
the  mysteries ;  and,  above  all,  his  ape  of 
the  sanctuary,  "  signifying  the  mercurial 
principle,  that  strange  and  unexplained 
disgrace  of  paganism,"  Mr.  Nash  comes 
to  our  assistance,  and  is  most  refresh- 
ingly rational.  To  confine  ourselves 
to  the  ape  of  the  sanctuary  only.  Mr. 
Herbert  constructs  his  monster  —  to 
whom  he  says  "  great  sanctity,  togeth- 
er with  foul  crime,  deception,  and 
treachery,  is  ascribed  "  —  out  of  four 
lines  of  old  Welfeh  poetry,  of  which  he 
adopts  the  following  translation : 

"  Without  the  ape,  without  the  stall 
of  the  cow,  without  the  mundane  ram- 
part, the  world  will  become  desolate, 
not  requiring  the  cuckoos  to  convene 
the  appointed  dance  over  the  green." 

One  is  not  very  clear  what  all  this 
means ;  but  it  has,  at  any  rate,  a  solemn 
air  about  it,  which  prepares  one  for  the 
development  of  its  first  -  named  person- 
age, the  ape,  into  the  mystical  ape  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  cow,  too — says  an- 
other famous  Celt-lover,  Dr.  Owen,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary 
— the  cow  (JienfoTij  is  the  cow  of  trans- 
migration ;  and  this  also  sounds  natural 
enough.  But  Mr.  Nash,  who  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  piecing  which  frequently 
happens  in  these  old  fragments,  has  ob- 
served that  just  here,  where  the  ape  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  cow  of  transmigra- 
tion make  their  appearance,  there  seems 
to  come  a  cluster  of  adages,  popular 
sayings ;  and  he  at  once  remembers  an 
adage  preserved  with  the  word  hmfon 
in  it,  where,  as  he  justly  says,  "the  cow 
of  transmigration  cannot  very  well  have 
place."  This  adage,  rendered  literally  in 
English,  is :  '^  Whoso  owns  the  old  cow, 


let  him  go  at  her  tail ;"  and  the  meaning 
of  it,  as  a  popular  saying,  is  clear  and 
simple  enough.  With  this  clew,  Mr. 
Nash  examines  the  whole  passage,  sug- 
gests that  heh  eppa^  "  without  the  ape," 
with  which  Mr.  Herbert  begins,  in  truth 
belongs  to  something  going  before  and 
is  to  be  translated  somewhat  difierently ; 
and,  in  short,  that  what  we  really  have 
here  is  simply  these  three  adages  ono 
after  another:  "The  first  share  is  the 
full  one.  Politeness  is  natural,  says  the 
ape.  Without  the  cow  stall  there  would 
be  no  dung  heap."  And  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Mr.  Nash  is  quite  right. 

Even  friends  of  the  Celt,  who  are  per- 
fectly incapable  of  extravagance  of  this 
sort,  fall  too  often  into  a  loose  mode  of 
criticism  concerning  him  and  the  docu- 
ments of  his  history,  which  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  itself,  and  also  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  his  many  enemies.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  delightful  friends  he  has 
ever  had — M.  de  la  Villemarque — has 
seen  clearly  enough  that  often  the  alleg- 
ed antiquity  of  his  documents  cannot  be 
proved,  that  it  can  be  even  disproved, 
and  that  he  must  rely  on  other  supports 
than  this  to  establish  what  he  wants ; 
yet  one  finds  him  saying:  "I  open  the 
collection  of  Welsh  bards  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  century.  Taliesin,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them,"  .  .  .  and  so  on. 
But  his  adversaries  deny  that  we  have 
really  any  such  thing  as  a  "  collection  of 
Welsh  bards  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century,"  or  that  a  "  Taliesin,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,"  exists  to  be  quoted  in 
defence  of  any  thesis.  Sharon  Turner, 
whose  Vindication  of  the  Ancient 
British  Poems  was  prompted,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  a  critical  instinct  at  bottom 
sound,  is  weak  and  uncritical  in  details 
like  this:  "The  strange  poem  of  Talie- 
sin, called  the  '  Spoils  of  Annwn,'  im- 
plies the  existence  (in  the  sixth  century, 
he  means)  of  mythological  tales  about 
Arthur ;  and  the  frequent  allusion  of  the 
old  Welsh  bards  to  the  persons  and  in- 
cidents which  we  find  in  the  Mabino- 
gion^  are  further  proofs  that  there  must 
have  been  such  stories  in  circulation 
among  the  Welsh."  But  the  critic  has 
to  show  against  his  adversaries  that  the 
"  Spoils  of  Annwn  "  is  a  real  poem  of 
the  sixth  century,  with  a  real  sixth  cen- 
tury poet  called  Taliesin  for  its  author, 
before  he  can  use  it   to  prove  what 
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Sharon  Turner  there  wishes  to  prove ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  high  antiquity 
of  persons  and  incidents  that  are  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  Mabinogion — 
manuscripts  written,  like  the  famous  Red 
Book  of  Ilergest^  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College  at  Oxford,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries — is  not  proved  by  allu- 
sions of  the  old  Welsh  bards,  until  (what 
is  just  the  question  at  issue)  the  pieces 
containing  these  allusions  are  proved 
themselves  to  possess  a  very  high  anti- 
quity. In  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  early  Welsh  literature, 
this  sort  of  reasoning  is  inclusive  and  be- 
wildering, and  merely  carries  us  round 
in  a  circle.  Again,  it*is  worse  than  in- 
conclusive reasoning ;  it  shows  so  uncrit- 
ical a  spirit,  that  it  begets  grave  mis- 
trust, when  Mr.  Williams  ab  Ithel,  em- 
ployed by  the  Master  of  the  rolls  to  edit 
the  Bnit  y  Tywgsogioyi^  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Princes,"  says  in  his  introduction 
in  many  respects  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing :  "  We  may  add,  on  the  authority  of 
a  scrupulously  faithful  antiquary,  and 
one  that  was  deeply  versed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  order — the  late  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg — that  King  Arthur  in  his  insti- 
tutes of  the  Round  Table  introduced  the 
age  of  the  world  for  events  which  occur- 
red before  Christ,  and  the  year  of  Christ's 
nativity  for  all  subsequent  events."  Now 
putting  out  of  question  lola  Morganwg's 
character  as  an  antiquary,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one,  not  Grimm  himself,  can 
stand  in  that  way  as  "authority"  for 
King  Arthur's  having  thus  regulated 
chronolo^  by  his  institutes  of  the 
Round  Table,  or  even  for  there  ever 
having  been  any  such  institutes  at  all. 
And  finally,  greatly  as  I  respect  and 
admire  Mr.  Eugene  O'Curry,  unques- 
tionable as  is  the  sagacity,  the  modera- 
tion, which  he  in  general  unites  with  his 
immense  learning,  I  must  say  that  he, 
too,  like  his  brother  Celt-lovers,  some- 
times lays  himself  dangerously  open. 
For  instance,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
possesses  in  its  museuni  a  relic  of  the 
greatest  value,  the  Domhnach  Atrgidj 
a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  gospels. 
The  outer  box  containing  this  manuscript 
18  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
manuscript  itself,  says  O'Curry  (and  no 
man  is  better  able  to  judge^  is  certainly 
of  the  sixth.  That  is  all  very  well. 
"But,"  O'Curry  then  goes  on,  "I  be- 


lieve  no  reasonable  doabt  can  exist  that 
the  Domhnach  Airgid  was  actually 
sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great 
Apostle."  One  has  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment at  receiving  this  assurance  from 
such  a  man  as  Eugene  O^Gurry;  one 
believes  that  he  is  really  going  to  make 
it  clear  that  Saint  Patrick  did  actually 
sanctify  the  Domhnach  Airgid  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  one  reads  on :  "As 
Saint  Patrick,  says  an  ancient  life  of  St. 
Mac  Carthainn  preserved  by  Colgan  in 
his  Acta  Sanctorum  JBtbernicBj  was  on 
his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to 
the  place  now  called  Glogfaer,  he  waa 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man, 
Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  who,  while  bear- 
ing the  Saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming 
*Ugh!  Ugh!' 

"•Upon  my  good  word,'  swd  the 
Saint,  Mt  was  not  usual  with  you  to 
make  that  noise.' 

"•I  am  now  old  and  infirm,'  said 
Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  'and  all  my 
earlier  companions  in  mission  wore 
^ou  have  settled  down  in  their  respect- 
ive churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my 
travels.' 

"•Found  a  church,  then,'  said  the 
Saint,  •  that  shall  not  be  too  near  us 
(that  is  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh) 
for  familiarity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for 
intercourse.' 

"  And  the  Saint  then  left  Bishop  Mao 
Carthainn  there,  at  Clogher,  and  be- 
stowed the  DomJinach  Airgid  upon 
him,  which  had  been  given  to  Patrick 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  on  the  sea, 
coming  to  Erin." 

The  legend  is  full  of  poetry,  full  of 
humor;  and  one  can  quite  appreciate, 
aller  reading  it,  the  tact  which  gave 
Saint  Patrick  such  a  ]>rodigions  snco^ 
in  organizing  the  primitive  church  in 
Ireland  ;  the  now  bishop,  "  not  too  near 
us  for  familiarity,  nor  too  fiir  firom  us 
for  intercourse,"  is  a  masterpiece.  But 
how  can  Eugene  O'Curry  have  imagined 
that  it  takes  no  more  than  a  legend  like 
that,  to  prove  that  the  particular  manu- 
script now  in  the  Museum  of  the  RoTal 
Irish  Academy  was  once  in  St  Patrick's 
pocket  ? 

I  insist  upon  extrava^noes  like  these, 
not  in  order  to  throw  ndionle  upon  the 
Celt-lovers — on  the  contrary,  I  feel  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  tliem — but 
rather,  to  make  it  clear  what  an  inir 
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mense  adyantage  the  Celt- haters,  the 
negative  side,  have  in  the  controversy 
about  Celtic  antic^uity ;  how  much  a  clear- 
headed skeptic,  like  Mr.  Nash,  may  ut- 
terly demolish,  and  in  demolishing,  give 
himself  the  appearance  of  having  won 
an  entire  victory.  But  an  entire  victory 
he  has,  as  I  will  next  proceed  to  show, 
by  no  means  won. 


A  RUSSIAN  MISSION   IN    PALESTINE— 

TISCHENDORF  AND  THE  GRAND 

DUKE  CONSTANTINE.* 

BT  BAXNT-RSNi  TAILLANDHR. 

The  reputation  which  Tischendorf 
and  his  labors  had  gained  in  the 
Holy  City  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Russia.  The  eyes  of  the  Russians  nat- 
urally turn  towards  Jerusalem.  Their 
defeat  in  the  Crimea  has  by  no  means 
rendered  them  indifferent  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  same 
year  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  had  checked  the 
ambition  of  Russia  and  consolidated 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  the  labors  of  peace 
began  to  take  the  place  of  martial  en- 
terprise, the  head  of  the  Russian  lega- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Dresden  proposed 
to  M.  Tischendorf  a  third  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine  in  the  name  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
n.  The  offer  came  from  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Russia,  M.  the 
Count  of  Norof,  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  his  travels  in  the  East  and 
his  solid  erudition.  The  Emperor  him- 
self felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  project ; 
the  Empress,  born  Princess  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Empress  Dowager,  sister  of  the  two 
Prussian  kings,  Frederic  William  IV. 
and  William  I.,  engaged  in  it  with  a 
kind  of  patriotic  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  were  glad  to  show  Russia 
that  the  Germany  of  Strauss  and  Hegel 
was  not  always  a  battery  of  destructive 
criticism ;  for  who  had  shown  more  zeal  j 
and  learning  than  M.  Tischendorf  in  es- 
tablishing the  authenticity  of  texts  on 
which  rests  the  belief  of  the  first  centu- 


*  Translated  for  Thk  Eolkctio  Maqazins  from 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  it  appeared  as 
a  review  of  C.  Tischendorf  s  work,  Aw  dem  hei- 
liffen  Lande,  Leipzig.  1S66. 
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ries  of  Christianity,  the  common  belief  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  universal  church, 
but  which  the  Orthodox  Church  claims 
in  the  name  of  the  Greek  language  as  a 
treasure  peculiarly  confided  to  herself? 
We  can  trace  in  this  the  political  and 
religious  enthusiasm  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Muscovite  mind. 
The  readers  of  the  Bevue  have  un- 
doubtedly not  forgotten  the  glowing 
words  of  a  Russian  diplomatist  upon 
the  part  reserved  in  the  future  for  the 
OrAodox  Church  in  consequence  of  the 
contest  of  Roman  papacy  and  the  revo- 
lution. ^^  Eight  centuries,''  he  says, 
''  will  soon  have  passed  since  the  day 
when  Rome  broke  the  last  bond  which 
bound  her  to  the  orthodox  tradition 
of  the  universal  church.  On  that  day* 
Rome,  in  shaping  her  own  separate  des- 
tiny, decided  for  centuries  the  destiny 
of  the  West."  And  how  triumphantly 
he  shows  that  this  destiny  reaches  its 
end  ;  that  Rome,  in  constituting  the 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  offers  in 
advance  a  terrible  price  to  an  inevitable 
revolution  ;  that  this  revolution  has 
come,  that  the  strife  has  begun,  and 
that  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  papacy 
to  conquer  revolution,  as  it  is  for  revo- 
lution to  save  the  human  race !  What, 
then,  does  he  believe  to  be  the  remedy  ? 
The  Orthodox  Church,  the  guardian  of 
the  primitive  faith,  and  destined  one  day 
to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
world.  Recalling  a  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  Rome,  in  1846,  he  adds  : 
"  Still  remembered  is  the  universal  emo- 
tion which  welcomed  his  appearance  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter — the  appearance 
of  the  orthodox  emperor  returned  to 
Rome  after  an  absence  of  many  centu- 
ries— and  the  electrical  movement  which 
pervaded  the  crowd  as  he  went  to  pray 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle.  This  emo- 
tion was  legitimate.  It  was  not  the 
emperor  alone  who  was  prostrate;  all 
Russia  was  prostrate  with  him.  Let  us 
hope  that  she  will  not  have  prayed  in 
vain  before  the  holy  relics."*  These  re- 
markable words,  inserted  in  the  JRevue 
under  cover  of  official  documents,  and 
which  show  us  better  than  the  most 
learned  researches  the  political  and  re- 
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ligious  mysticism  of  Russia  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  dated  in  1849.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  work 
of  M.  Tischendorf  ;  but  are  we  not 
reminded  of  such  a  scene,  when  we  see 
the  Russian  government  place  its  hand 
upon  the  defender  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  gospel,  and  grant  its  solemn  protec- 
tion to  his  labors  ?  Behold  this  pale- 
ographer, whom  the  Protestant  theolo- 
gians of  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris 
have  saluted  as  a  restorer — this  Prot- 
estant whom  the  Pope  has  welcomed  as 
a  helper^— behold  him  patronized  by  the 
orthodox  emperor^  and  an  enthusiastic 
prince,  even  the  brother  of  Alexander 
XL,  desiring  to  attach  his  own  name  to 
his  missions  in  Jerusalem ! 

The  negotiations  were  promptly  set- 
tled, in  spite  of  certain  fanatics  of  the 
court,  who  were  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
Protestant  meddling  with  the  religious 
interests  of  Russia.  The  preparations 
for  the  journey  caused  some  delay.  The 
Grand  JDuko  Constantino,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess,  his  wife,  were  to  meet  the  il- 
lustrious savant  in  Palestine.* 

Every  thing  was  arranged  for  this 
meeting.  M.  Tischendorf  set  out  alone 
from  Trieste  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1859.  His  first  stopping  place  was 
Egypt.  An  Austrian  ship  belonging  to 
LloycVs  company,  the  Calcutta,  brought 
him  at  first  to  that  changeable  Alexan- 
dria, Enropeanized  by  Mehemet  Ali ; 
but  the  traveller's  attention  was  not  ar- 
rested by  the  improvements  of  Alexan- 
dria. Fifteen  years  before  he  had  seen 
no  carriages  in  its  streets,  only  camels 
and  asses;  now  how  many  equipages, 
caloches,  and  droschkas,  drawn  by  spir- 
ited horses  with  black  or  brown  coach- 
men !  Fifteen  years  before  he  went 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  on  a  common 
Nile  boat,  and,  with  the  most  favorable 
wind,  the  voyage  took  not  less  than  four 
days.  In  1853,  the  steamboat  had  re- 
quired nearly  thirty  hours  ;  in  1859, 
thanks  to  the  railroad,  five  or  six  hours 
were  suflicient.  In  a  city  thus  trans- 
formed there  would  have  been  undoubt- 
edly much  for  curious  eyes  to  observe — 


*  The  (Jrand  Diiko  Constantino,  brother  of 
Alexander  IF.,  the  secdiidson  and  fourth  child  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  then  but  thirty-one 
years  old :  he  was  born  in  September,  1827,  and 
married  in  Aufijust,  1848,  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenbourg. 


many  contrasts  between  old  Egypt  and 
new  Egypt:  do  not  expect  it  of  M. 
Tischendorf.  Though  he  may  have  per- 
ceptions of  the  singular  places  on  his 
way,  it  is  not  his  work  to  search  them 
out.  Cairo  itself  cannot  detain  him ; 
other  thoughts  control  him.  ^'  I  could 
neither  enjoy  the  city,"  he  wrote,  "  nor 
allow  myself  to  make  any  excursions 
into  its  curious  environs.  I  was  impa- 
tient to  see  Sinai.  An  imperative  force, 
which  I  felt  without  acknowledging  ity 
had  drawn  me  from  the  quiet  labors  at 
my  fireside  to  undertake  this  journey. 
Sinai  with  its  convent — although  I  had 
visited  it  twice  already — Sinai  beckoned 
to  me,  Sinai  called  me." 

We  see  that  the  severest  erudition 
has  its  enthusiasms  and  ecstacies.  This 
pilgrim  of  science  employed  his  so- 
journ in  Cairo  merely  in  preparation  for 
his  journey.  From  Cairo  to  Suez  the 
railroad  shortens  the  distance,  but  from 
Suez  to  Sinai  the  route  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult :  an  arm  of  the  sea  must  be  passed, 
the  desert  must  be  travelled  on  a  cam- 
ePs  back,  and  steep  mountains  be  as- 
cended. On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Russian  consul,  the  governor  of  Suez, 
Selim  Pacha,  an  old  companion  in  arms 
of  Muhemet  Ali,  sent  for  the  Bedouin 
Xazar,  the  guide  of  the  caravan,  and 
addressed  to  him  some  eloquent  words. 
If  he  did  not  bring  back  from  Sinai  a 
letter  declaring  that  his  master  was  sat- 
isfied with  his  services,  he  would  lose 
his  head.  A  Pacha  of  Suez  has  long 
arms,  and  the  desert  itself  cannot  pro- 
tect the  guilty.  Thus  indoctrinated,  the 
Bedouin  made  an  exemplary  guide,  and 
every  thing  went  on  well.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  M.  Tischendorf  left 
Suez ;  on  the  morning  of  the  31  st, 
the  caravan,  afler  having  encamped  for 
the  night,  in  the  region  of  eagles,  de- 
scended to  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and 
soon  beheld,  standing  out  from  the  glit- 
tering blue  of  heaven,  the  majestic  gran- 
ite peaks,  '^  where  Jew,  Christian  and 
Mussulman  recall  with  sacred  joy  the 
giving  of  the  law."  The  route  of  the 
pilgrims  showed  to  advantage  the  most 
picturesque  side  of  the  holy  moanfain. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  vast  plain  of 
Rahah  rises  perpendicularly  the  enor- 
mous rocky  mass  called  Monnlb  Horeb. 
At  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
on  the  coast  of  the  sandy  sea,  the  gardens 
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of  the  conrent  blossom  like  two  oases. 
At  the  left,  in  the  great  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  is  seen  a  kind  of  fortress ;  it  is 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  At  a 
summons  given  from  below,  a  gate 
opens  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground.  A  rope  stretches 
along  the  rocks,  the  letters  are  placed 
upon  a  stool  and  drawn  up  to  the  floor 
above.  This  atrial  gate  is  not  used  for 
letters  alone,  but  for  travellers  also. 
Permission  to  enter  being  granted,  they 
place  themselves,  one  by  one,  upon  the 
stool,  and  with  hands  and  feet  work 
their  way  to  the  threshold.  Exception, 
however,  was  made  for  M.  Tischendorf, 
thanks  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  The  steward  of  the 
convent,  representing  the  prior,  descend- 
ed tomeet  nim,  and  admitted  him  by  a 
private  door.  The  dragoman  alone  with 
the  baggage  had  to  be  hoisted  up  the 
perilous  way. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  M.  Tischen- 
dorf had  visited  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  he  found  there  old  acquaintances, 
and  yet  every  thing  seemed  new  to  him, 
so  strong  was  the  conviction  that  this 
mission  to  Sinai  was  to  have  great  re- 
sults. Was  it  the  exaltation  of  desire 
in  a  soul  entirely  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  its  ideal  ?  The  monk  Dionysius,  on 
congratulating  him  on  this  enterprise 
accomplished  under  the  imperial  patron- 
age, addressed  to  him  some  words  of 
welcome,  which  seemed  to  him  like  a 
sign  from  heaven,  a  mysterious  promise. 

With  what  joy  did  he  traverse  the 
vast,  poetic  monastery !  What  a  delight 
to  wander  through  the  long  galleries, 
to  revisit  the  cells,  the  chapels,  the 
great  hall  Basilica  !  There  was  the 
choir,  a  monument  of  the  sixth  century ; 
above  the  altar,  lighted  by  seven  silver 
candlesticks,  is  a  fine  mosaic,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion ;  at  the  right  and 
left  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  two 
founders  of  the  convent — ^the  Emperor 
Justinian  and  the  Empress  Theodora. 
Nothing  is  more  strange  than  this  con- 
vent, where  Mohammedanism  takes  its 
place  among  Jewish  and  Christian  memo- 
rials. In  the  great  hall  of  Justinian  is  set 
a  mosque,  whose  crescent  rises  by  the  side 
of  the  cross.  Was  it  built  by  Mohammed 
himself,  as  tradition  affirms  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  it.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  mosque  is  a  safe- 


guard for  the  monks  of  Sinai,  surrounded, 
as  they  are,  by  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
Every  year  the  caravans  of  Mecca  stop 
at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  order 
to  pray  in  the  mosque  of  Mohammed. 
The  vassals  and  tenants  of  the  monks 
are  almost  all  Bedouins,  who,  while  pro- 
tecting their  peaceable  masters,  protect 
the  mosque  also.  The  Arab  families 
who  cultivate  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent, and  are  maintained  by  the  monks, 
were  once  Christians ;  now,  most  of  them 
have  relapsed  to  Islamism. 

But  the  three  libraries  of  the  convent 
especially,  excited  the  enthusiastic  curi- 
osity of  the  traveller.  Above  the  door 
is  the  inscription :  larperov  rl^v^g.  "The 
monks  of  Sinai,"  says  M.  Tischendorf, 
"  preserving  a  spiritual  health  as  robust 
as  their  friends  the  Bedouins,  do  not, 
any  of  them,  feel  much  interest  in  this 
medicine  of  the  soul.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  would  have  been  its 
neglected  condition  if  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  venerable  Cyril,  at  once  a 
chronicler  and  poet,  had  not  installed 
himself  there  for  twenty  years,  and  un- 
dertaken to  catalogue  its  treasures.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  good  Cyril,  not- 
withstanding M.  Tischendorf  8  praises  of 
him,  envied  the  European  savant  the 
honor  of  his  researches.  There  is  some 
distance  between  a  librarian  of  Mount 
Athos  and  a  Leipzig  antiquary  and  theo- 
logian. Cyril  did  not  always  appreciate 
the  treasures  in  his  keeping ;  he  liked 
better  to  celebrate  in  his  verse  the  gates 
and  walls  of  the  convent,  than  to  con- 
front illegible  manuscripts.  The  field, 
therefore,  was  open,  and  M.  Tischendorf 
had  no  rival  to  fear  among  his  hosts. 

In  the  midst  of  researches,  at  first 
seemingly  fruitless,  yet  maintained  with 
obstinate  hope,  he  undertook  the  ascent 
of  Sinai  for  tne  third  time.  .  .  .  He 
noted,  step  by  step,  all  the  points  con- 
troverted by  Biblical  historians  for  the 
last  half  century,  and,  comparing  the 
sacred  text  with  the  geographical  feat- 
ures, verifying  on  the  spot  the  opinions 
of  Robinson  or  Titus  Tobler,  he  com- 
posed beforehand  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  of  his  travels. , 

Returning  to  Sinai,  M.  Tischendorf 
began  new  researches  in  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  The  de- 
cisive hour  approached.    Was  he  to  fioid 
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what  the  mysterions  voice  had  promised 
him  ?  Was  he  to  repair  the  fault  com- 
mitted fifteen  years  before  ?  During  his 
first  abode  in  the  convent  of  Sinai  in 
1844,  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  a  basket 
full  of  old  papers  and  time-worn  parch- 
ments, and  had  discovered  among  this 
rubbish  several  fragments  of  a  manu- 
script of  the  Bible,  which  he  soon  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  Chris- 
tian literature.  It  had  marks  unmis- 
takable to  a  practiced  eye.  M.  Tischen- 
dorf  was  eager  to  obtain  one  of  these 
fragments ;  that  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Leipzig  library,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Codex 
Mrederico-Augustanus.  As  to  the  others, 
not  being  able  to  pay  the  price  demanded, 
or  to  transcribe  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  at  Sinai,  commending  them 
to  the  care  of  the  monks.  He  resolved 
to  return,  depending  on  more  prosper- 
ous days,  when  neither  time  nor  money 
would  bo  wanting ;  but  nine  years  passed 
before  M.  Tischendorf  was  able  to  repeat 
his  journey  to  Palestine.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
in  1853,  the  precious  fragments  had 
disappeared.  Had  another  European 
savant  seized  upon  the  spoil  ?  It  seemed 
probable,  and  the  traveller  consoled  him- 
self by  the  thought  that  the  continuation 
of  the  Codex  JFVederico  -  Augustanua 
would  undoubtedly  soon  be  issued  from 
the  Bedin  or  Oxford  press.  At  length, 
in  1859,  he  made  new  researches  with 
new  disappointments.  The  traveller, 
who  could  not  prolong  his  sojourn  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  had  already 
ordered  his  Bedouins,  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  with  their  camels,  to  be 
ready  to  set  out  on  the  7th  of  May.  He 
had  other  convents  to  visit,  other  libra- 
ries to  research  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  to  land  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  at  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  4th  of  May,  after 
a  walk  upon  one  of  the  neighboring 
peaks  with  the  steward  of  the  convent, 
the  monk  invited  him  into  his  cell  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment.  They 
talked  of  the  labors  of  the  German  trav- 
eller, especially  about  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.  "  I,  too," 
said  the  steward,  "have  a  Septuagint 
Bible."  And  he  brought  from  a  comer 
of  the  room  a  manuscript  wrapped  up  in  I 


a  black  oloth.  M.  TLBohendorf  removed 
the  cover,  and  recognized  the  precioas 
relics  which  he  had  found  in  the  refuse 
basket  in  1844.  His  eyes  ran  Uirough 
them  devouringly.  Ah  I  it  was  some- 
thing besides  detached  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament — it  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Gospels ;  it  was  even 
the  JEJpistle  of  JBamabaa.  He  at  onoe 
asked  and  obtained  permisuon  to  take 
the  manuscript  to  his  cell  in  order  to 
examine  it  at  leisure. 

"  When  I  was  alone  in  my  cell,^  said 
he,  "  I  gave  way  to  the  excitement  of 
Joy  and  enthusiasm  produced  by  this 
discovery.  The  Lord — ^I  knew  it — the 
Lord  had  thus  put  in  my  hands  an  ines- 
timable treasure;  a  document  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  Churoh  and 
to  science.  My  boldest  hopes  were  sur- 
passed. In  the  midst  of  the  deep  emo- 
tion caused  by  this  providential  event,  I 
could  not  repress  this  thoaght:  *  To- 
gether with  the  B^uiU  of  Barnabas^ 
may  I  not  also  find  the  text  of  7%« 
Pastor?^  I  was  already  blushing  at 
this  ungrateful  impulse,  this  new  de- 
mand, where  so  muoh  bad  been  jpranted, 
when  my  eyes  were  involuntarily  a^ 
rested  by  a  pa^  almost  effaced.  I  de- 
ciphered the  title,  and  was  stupefied 
with  amazement,  as  I  read :  The  Piutar. 
How  shall  I  describe  ray  joy  ?  I  exam- 
ined the  contents  of  these  pages,  of 
which  there  were  three  hundred  and 
forty-six,  and  of  the  largest  sixe.  Be- 
sides twenty-two  books  m  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, nearly  all  complete,  there  was 
the  entire  New  Testament  without  the 
slightest  gap ;  then  the  SJ9isti6  of  Bar- 
nabas and  the  first  part  of  the  Ptutor  af 
Hermas.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  close  my  eyes,!  immediately  began  to 
copy  the  JEputle  of  Barnabas^  in  spte 
of  a  bad  lamp  and  the  oold  temperature. 
I  leaped  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  givbg 
to  Christianity  this  andent  text.  The 
first  part  of  this  epistle  had  been  known 
hitherto  only  by  a  very  faulty  Latin 
translation,  and  althoagh  there  wen 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  seoond  parti 
they  were  of  recent  date,  and  inspired 
no  great  confidence.  NeverthelesB  the 
Church  of  the  seoond  and  third  oen- 
turies  did  not  hesitate  to  give  this  epistk^ 
subscribed  with  the  name  of  an  apostle, 
the  same  rank  as  the  epistles  dfSk  Fanl 
and  St.  Peter.    Besides  tho  J^MiMf  9f 
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BarndboBy  I  copied  in  the  convent  frag* 
ments  of  The  Pastor^  a  work  no  less  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
dinrch." 

M.  Tischendorf  tnew  by  experience 
how  little  disposed  were  the  monks  of 
Monnt  Sinai  to  sell  their  manuscripts; 
be  meant  to  ask  nothing  but  permission 
to  copy  the  t€xt  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  But  how  could  he  undertake 
snch  a  labor  in  the  convent,  where  he 
had  neither  assistance  nor  resources? 
The  text  comprised  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lines, 
and  Uie  caligrapher  at  Alexandria,  who 
had  wntten  them  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, must  have  been  at  work  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  idea  suggested  it- 
self that  he  could  accomplish  this  work 
in  one  of  the  nearest  cities ;  Cairo,  for 
example.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must 
obtain  permission  to  take  away  the 
manuscript;  and  the  prior  of  the  con- 
vent had  started  on  a  journey  several 
days  after  the  theologian's  arrival  from 
Leipzig.  Tidings  had  come  of  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Arch- 
bishop Constantius,  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai  must  be  pi*esent  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire  at  the  election  of  the  new 
patriarch.  M.  Tischendorf  had  but  one 
thing  to  do:  return  at  once  to  Cairo, 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  his  still 
finding  the  prior ;  to  address  himself  to 
him  or  other  dignitaries  of  his  order  (for 
the  parent-house  of  the  monks  of  Sinai 
is  at  Cairo),  and  obtain  permission  to 
take  away  the  manuscript  for  several 
months.  If  all  these  efforts  should  prove 
vain,  he  would  return  bravely  to  Sinai, 
determined  to  copy  the  text,  with  or 
without  assistance,  even  if  it  should  take 
the  whole  year. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1859,  the  Bedouin  Nazar,  with  his  men 
and  camels,  was  before  the  gate  of  the 
convent.  The  monks  accompanied  the 
traveller  to  the  border  of  the  desert,  and 
the  caravan  began  its  march.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost.  It  was  Monday :  the 
following  Saturday  M.  Tischendorf  ar- 
rived at  Suez,  and  on  Sunday  at  Cairo. 
The  prior  hlid  not  started  for  Constanti- 
nople. Every  thing  was  arranged  with 
a  promptness  which  showed  the  impa- 
tienoe  and  haste  of  the  Leipzig  scholar. 
A  trusty  Bedouin,  accustomed  to  serve 


the  monks,  is  commissioned  to  carry  a 
message  and  bring  back  the  manuscript* 
The  promise  of  large  recompense  lends 
him  wings;  in  nine  days  (^4t  seemed 
quite  incredible,"  said  M.  Tischendorf), 
from  the  15th  to  the  23d  of  March,  the 
Bedouin  on  his  dromedary  twice  tra- 
versed the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian 
deserts;  in  nine  days  he  went  from 
Cairo  to  Sinai  and  from  Sinai  to  Cairo. 
At  length  the  manuscript  arrived;  the 
copyists  were  set  to  work.  M.  Tischen- 
dorf had  two  of^his  countrymen  installed 
under  his  supervision ;  himself  busied  in 
transcribing  his  part.  He  watches,  di- 
rects his  assistants,  answers  their  ques- 
tions, and  solves  diflSculties.  For  more 
than  two  months  the  devotee  of  science 
remains  nailed  to  his  chair  in  the  ITotd 
des  Pyramides,  In  vain  opening  spring 
rejoices  beneath  his  window;  in  vain, 
horses  and  dromedaries,  the  mingling  of 
European  and  Oriental  life,  the  thousand 
sounds  and  sights  of  this  grand  caravan- 
serai solicit  his  notice.  Deaf  to  all 
tumults,  insensible  to  all  attractions,  he 
sees  only  the  sacred  letters  written  by 
saintly  hands  fifteen  centuries  before ;  he 
hears  only  the  inward  voice  incessantly 
repeating :  "  Stop  not !  A  line  more — 
a  page  more  I  Christian  science  is  wait- 
ing for  this  your  gift ;  the  most  ancient 
text  of  the  book  which  contains  the  glad 
tidings." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  oldest  text  of  the 
Gospels !  M.  Tischendorf  asks  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm,  if  the 
reader  can  understand  his  ecstacy.  One 
must  be  somewhat  initiated  in  order  to 
be  interested  in  it.  The  object  of  phi- 
lological criticism  in  theology  is  to 
free  the  sacred  text  from  errors,  false 
corrections,  voluntary  or  accidental  in- 
terpolations;  in  short,  every  addition 
made  by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Our  best  guides  in  this  delicate 
study  until  1859,  were  three  manuscripts 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  namely, 
the  famous  Vatican  ms.,  a  London  ms., 
known  as  the  Alexandrine ;  and,  finally, 
a  MS.  at  Paris,  called  the  palimpsest  of 
St.  Ephraim.  But  none  pi  these  is  com- 
plete. The  MS.  at  Paris  contains  only 
half  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  London 
MS.  lacks  all  of  the  first  Gospel,  two 
chapters  of  the  fourth,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.    As  to  the  Vatican  ms.,  the 
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oMeRt  and  most  important  of  the  three, 
itfl  desiderata  inchule  four  ej)i8tle8  of  St. 
Paul,  tlic  last  chapters  of  the  epistle  to 
the  llebrows,  and  tiie  Kevelation.  We 
perceive  tlie  value  of  a  Greek  text  equal 
in  antiquity  to  the  Vatican  ms.,  and  the 
only  complete  one  of  all  those,  which, 
from  tlie  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  escaped  tlie  ravages  of  years. 

This  was  the  triunipli  with  which  M. 
Tischendorf  inaugurated  the  Russian 
Mission  to  Palestine  ;  this  the  memorial 
which  he  affixed  to  the  journey  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  to  Jerusalem. 
The  liussian  fleet  might  a])pear  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  land 
at  Jaffa ;  on  the  day  when  the  brother 
of  the  Czar  and  his  noble  consort  should 
set  their  feet  upon  the  holy  ground,  the 
searcher  of  the  sacred  text,  sent  on  in 
advance  to  discover  it,  was  able  to  show 
them  the  long-desired  diamond,  the  pearl 
of  Oriental  Christendom  —  the  Codex 
Hinaiticua!  Rome,  Paris,  London,  each 
possessed  a  token  of  the  first  centuries ; 
ISt.  Petersburg  should  also  have  its  own, 
and  that  the  most  ])recious  of  all. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1850,  an  unusual 
activity  enlivened  the  port  of  Jaffa.  Per- 
sons of  higli  rank,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  or  dignitaries  of  the  eastern 
church,  crowded  upon  the  quay ;  ships 
decked  with  Hags  were  waiting  for  a 
signal.  Toward  noon  two  frigates  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Greece.  Immediately  the  Russian  con- 
sulate and  all  the  other  consulates  ia 
the  city,  hoisted  their  colors.  None 
doubted  that  it  was  the  expected  guests, 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess 
Constant ine,  making  their  j)ilgrimage  to 
tlie  Holy  Land.  The  two  frigates,  joined 
by  a  ship  of  the  line,  did  not  wait  to  cast 
anchor ;  soon  a  bark,  bearing  the  ad- 
miraPs  Hag,  left  the  port,  and  braving 
the  rough  waves,  steered  intrepidly  for 
the  Imperial  ili^et.  It  held  the  Russian 
diplomats,  the  consuls  of  Jaffa  and  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  Consul-Gencral  of  Syria, 
impatient  to  give  the  first  salutation  to 
the  august  travellers.  JSoon  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  landed  upon  the 
quay,  and  were  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Petra,  Vicar  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  also  by  the  Caimacan 
of  Jaffa  and  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison. Passing  through  the  crowd  which 
gathered  around  them,  they  proceeded 


to  the  Greek  Cathedral,  where  s  Ik 
Deum  celebrated  their  welcome.  They 
then  went  to  the  Greek  Gonventi  tnu»- 
formed  into  a  palace  for  their  reoeptioD, 
and  there,  on  the  same  evening,  they 
gave  a  sumptaoas  feast  to  the  diplo- 
matic bod^,  the  city  authorities,  and  all 
the  notabilities  of  the  region.  Bat  while 
every  one  strove  to  do  homage  to  the 
Prince,  the  one  person  most  interesting 
to  the  imperial  traveller,  the  scholar 
whose  discoveries  the  Czar  had  patron- 
ized, and  which  were  to  pve  new  im- 
f)ortance  to  Rosua  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Orthodox  Chnroh,  was  detained  bj^qoar- 
antine  in  the  lazaretto  at  Jaffa.  In  vain 
were  his  angry  protestations ;  the  most 
which  he  could  gain  was  permission  to 
send  to  the  Prince  a  letter  annonndiu 
the  treasure  discovered  at  Sinai.  Of  au 
the  welcomes  lavished  upon  the  nobk 
couple,  none  gave  them  more  pleasore 
than  the  simple  note :  "  Oar  mission  hM 
not  been  in  vain ;  a  great  thing  wiU 
consecrate  its  memory.  Thanks  to  yon, 
I  am  going  to  bring  to  light  the  oldest 
known  manuscript  of  the  gospeh." 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  and  his  siuti 
lefl  Jaffa  for  Jerosalem,  which  was  to 
be  the  rendezvoos.  M.  Tischendorf,  re- 
leased the  same  day,  set  oat  with  UirM 
of  his  fellow  prisoners — a  Prassian  ofi- 
cer,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  AmeriesD. 
They  hastily  procured  horses  and  moles ; 
they  travellea  through  Uie  rieh  valley  <^ 
Sharon,  so  poetically  described  in  the 
Song  of  SangB  ;  they  arrived  at  RamM, 
where  so  many  Biblical  and  ChrislisB 
associations  claster  around  the  Mohaoh 
medan  minarets ;  they  spent  several  hovs 
at  the  Latin  convent  of  St.  NioodemoSi 
and  shortly  perceived  on  die  horiaon  the 
caravan  of  the  Grand  Dake. 


"This  caravan,  defiling  aoross  the 
plain,  following  its  winding  ronte^"  sb|b 
jVI.  Tischendorf,  ^'  was  like  a  msgN 
vision.  Although  the  grand  roaie  of  vO- 
grims  leads  every  year  to  the  same  M* 
loved  goal  thonsands  and  thooauidsef 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  worlds  I  ds 
not  believe  that  snch  a  retinue  has  bep 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  ortuaderBi*  • 
.  ...  If  the  first  view  of  the  eufr 
van  in  the  distance  oansed  each  enthMt 
asm,  what  mnst  it  have  been  whea  tht 
retinue  of  the  Ghrand  Doko  made  Us  m^ 
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trance  into  Jerusalem !  After  a  very  ani- 
mated description  of  the  last  hours  pre- 
ceding the  arrival ;  after  the  episode  of 
the  night  encampment  on  the  plateau  of 
Saris ;  after  the  visit  of  the  travellers  to 
the  chief  of  the  Bedouins  of  Palestine, 
the  famous  Mustapha-Abu-Ghosch,  late- 
ly the  terror  of  caravans,  son  and  grand- 
son of  bandit  princes,  himself  a  bandit, 
and,  as  such,  imprisoned  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  afterwards  restored  to 
his  domain  in  1851,  and  now  the  peace- 
ful ruler  of  the  land  he  once  desolated ; 
after  such  scenes,  where  Biblical  mem- 
ories and  Mussulman  realities  create  the 
most  picturesque  Oriental  confusion,  we 
arrive  at  last  with  the  author,  at  the 
gates  of  the  Holy  City,  where  his  Mus- 
covite enthusiasm  has  free  course. 


Chambers*8  Journal. 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  En- 
rope  which  allures  to  itself  so  many 
travellers  as  Switzerland.  From  far  and 
near,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  an  an- 
nual tide  of  visitors  cross  its  boundaries, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  this  fa- 
vored land,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its 
smile. 

Though  of  small  circumference,  and 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  pow- 
erful States  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
Switzerland  yet  possesses  characteristics 
which  have  established  its  social  position, 
and  left  it  in  some  respects  unrivalled 
among  nations.  Like  one  of  her  own 
smiling  valleys,  imbedded  in  walls  of 
solemn  grandeur,  Switzerland  lies  en- 
sconced within  the  heart  of  Europe,  her 
Alpine  heights  and  mountain  fortresses 
determining  the  boundary  line  of  her  do- 
minions ;  and  secure  in  these,  her  native 
fortresses,  she  has  hitherto  repelled  the 
attacks  of  political  aggression. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  who  visit  Switzerland 
in  summer  for  its  scenic  attractions,  but 
little  of  the  rural  economy  is  yet  known, 
nor  perhaps  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
man  by  the  sublime  scenery  through 
which  he  passes,  is  of  so  overpowering 
a  kind  that,  under  the  first  blush  of  en- 
Niw  SiRiEs— VoL  in.,  No.  «. 


thnsiastic  admiration,  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  more  practical  questions 
which  labor  and  necessity  invoke.  The 
inflated  mind,  as  it  drinks  in  the  beauties 
of  creation,  forgets  that  in  those  mighty 
Alps  which  rise  in  majestic  confusion 
around,  we  read  of  a  convulsed  and 
ruined  world;  in  the  wild  poetry  of  the 
rugged  rocks,  the  groans  of  a  desolate 
creation  ;  and  in  the  stunted  fires  which' 
fringe  the  frozen  surface  of  the  heights, 
the  cry  of  b  barren  vegetation. 

True,  nature  associates  with  these 
harsh  outlines  softer  influences,  for  rich 
forests,  verdant  slopes,  and  graceful  vine- 
yards color  the  landscape,  each  adding 
its  quota  to  form  one  glorious  whole, 
while  the  very  dispositions  of  the  soil 
and  climate  furnish  rich  stores  of  wealth, 
which  repay  laborious  toil  by  certain 
gain. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are 
not  limited  to  such  as  correspond  to 
man's  bodily  wants  only,  fop  innumer- 
able treasures,  suited  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  soul  in  its  search  after 
knowledge,  lie  either  imbedded  in  its 
soil,  or  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  the  painter,  the  naturalist, 
the  geologist,  the  botanist,  all,  in  fact, 
who  feed  their  mind  on  nature's  bound- 
less stores,  may  find  endless  work  and 
endless  themes  for  praise.  It  is  in  the 
mountains  especially  that  the  rural  econ- 
omy of  Switzerland  is  best  understood,, 
for  there,  by  a  personal  acquaintance* 
with  the  peasantry,  and  a  close  observa- 
tion of  their  industry  and  hardihood,, 
one  learns  the  practical  value  of  every 
portion  of  that  earth,  which,  seen  at  » 
distance,  seems  but  an  arrangement  o^ 
nature  to  captivate  the  eye  and  elevate- 
the  soul. 

The  rude  quarry,  the  distant  moun- 
tain heights,  the  verdant  slopes,  the  dark 
forests,  and  sloping  vineyards,  each  fur- 
nishes to  the  Swiss  people  the  meani» 
of  livelihood ;  and  severe  and  rigorous 
are  the  lives  led  by  those  mountaineers 
whose  existence  depends  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  high  pasturages,  or  the  still 
more  dangerous  labor  involved  in  felling 
the  woods  and  transporting  the  timber 
for  fuel  to  the  plains  below.  In  study- 
ing the  rural  economy  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, they  must  not,  like  other  countries, 
be  classed  by  their  geographical  position 
on  the  globe  ;  their  vegetation  depends. 
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not  on  their  situation,  but  on  the  differ- 
ence of  their  respective  altitudes.  By 
these  altitudes  the  climate  is  determined, 
and  on  the  climate  depend  the  vegeta- 
tion and  produce  extracted  from  them,* 

The  various  altitudes  which  distin- 
guish the  cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
divided  by  agriculturists  into  three  dis- 
tinct zones,  each  having  its  own  pecul- 
iar characteristic  and  pastoral  value. 
The  lirst  of  these  zones  corresponds 
with  the  level  of  the  hills,  commencing 
at  six  hundred  and  forty  -  three  feet, 
beginning  at  the  border  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  and  at 
eleven  hundred  and  iifty  -  six  feet  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Jjeman,  and  rising 
twenty  -  five  hundred  feet  above.  Upon 
these  levels  are  cultivated  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  other  crops  of  grain,  the  vine, 
which  is  an  abundant  source  of  profit 
to  Switzerland,  and  rich  supplies  of 
fruit.  The  second  zone  includes  the 
lower  mountain  ranges,  and  within  its 
limits  the  larger  portion  of  Switzerland 
is  found.  Its  altitudes  are  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  feet ;  and 
one  of  its  principal  features  is  the  large 
and  thick  forests  of  pine,  beech,  and 
larch  wliich  adorn  its  heights. 

Above  this  rises  the  Alpine  zone,  upon 
the  steep  slopes  of  which  rich  pasture 
grounds  are  found,  where  thousands  of 
cows  arc  annually  fed.  This  zone  ranges 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
feet,  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line 
where  vegetation  ceases,  and  eternal 
snows  and  glaciers  take  its  place.  Al- 
thousrh  agriculturists  have  thus  defined 
the  (liiferent  heights  according  to  the 
especial  characteristics  of  each  zone, 
they  are  often  found  to  intrench  on  one 
another. 

Witliin  the  various  heights  are  found 
three  distinct  geological  formations,  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  being  in  uniformity 
with  the  heights  to  which  they  attain. 
In  the  lower  range  of  the  country — 
namely,  that  of  the  hills  which  extend 
over  the  great  basin  lying  between  the 
Central  Alps  and  the  Jura  chain — the 
rocks  belong  to  the  peculiar  formation 
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called  molasso  or  limestone.  In  the 
mountains  which  rise  above  these  hills^ 
even  some  of  the  heights  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  constitution  of  the  rock 
is  entirely  calcareous.  Again,  above,  in 
the  chain  of  the  Valais  Mountains,  the 
groups  of  the  Bernina,  Albula,  and  Sel- 
vietta,  crystalline  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations, such  as  granite,  are  found. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Switzerland  is  decided- 
ly that  of  its  pasture  lands,  which,  form- 
ing a  stable  source  of  profit  to  the  coun- 
try, are  cultivated  with  praiseworthy  in- 
dustry. Wherever  the  eye  can  cletect 
the  smallest  patch  of  verdure,  there  some 
hardy  mountaineer  will  be  found  ready 
to  drive  up  his  cow  to  the  solitary  spot, 
for  the  sake  of  the  feed ;  or  if  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  four  -  footed  beast,  ho 
will  himself  ascend,  mow  the  grass,  and 
binding  it  in  bundles,  either  carry  it 
down  on  his  back,  or  drag  it  to  the 
nearest  precipice,  and  roll  it  over  into 
the  ])lain  below,  where  he  can  secure  it 
on  his  descent.  Many  of  these  grass 
plots  are  in  such  inaccessible  nooks, 
that  it  is  quite  a  service  of  danger  to 
reach  them,  yet  the  heights  around  are 
annually  scaled,  and  the  tiny  crops  of 
hay  secured  by  the  intrepid  peasant  for 
winter  forage. 

It  is  calculated  that,  inclading  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  no  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  cattle  are  annu* 
ally  fed  on  the  mountain  pasturages  of 
Switzerland.  In  certain  cantons,  there 
are  very  strict  rules  in  conneotion  with 
the  grazing  of  these  animals  ;  legislation 
determining  the  exact  number  of  beasts 
that  may  be  sent  to  feed  on  each  separate 
pasturage. 

As  the  wealth  of  each  mountain  canton 
is  calculated  by  the  number  of  cows 
nourished  on  its  heights,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  watchful  care  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  intrenchments  made  on  the 
pasturages  by  the  fall  of  avalanches, 
which,  burying  in  their  coarse  fragments 
of  rocks,  stones,  and  loose  earth,  cover 
the  ground,  and  destroy  all  vegetation. 
These  avalanches  frequently  ocoar  in 
spring,  and  the  devastations  they  make 
arc  only  prevented  by  such  precautions 
as  raising  barriers  to  divert  their  course, 
and  especially  in  guarding  from  the 
woodman^s  axe  those  forests  which,  sit- 
uated above,  serve  as  s  Datural  prottfo- 
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tion  to  the  green  swards  beneath.  These 
forests  are,  however,  frequently  destroy- 
ed in  order  to  procure  fuel ;  and  then 
the  climate  below  having  depended  on 
their  warmth,  becomes  colder,  and  reacts 
on  the  vegetation,  which  directly  seeks 
a  lower  level. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  great 
inroads  are  annually  made  on  the  pas- 
turages, and  during  the  last  century,  they 
have  considerably  diminished  in  number. 
In  certain  statistics  published  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  Alpine  pasturages 
appear  formerly  to  have  covered  an  ex- 
tent of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  hectares.  The  heights  above 
cannot  resist  atmospheric  effects  ;  and 
the  action  of  constant  rain  and  damp, 
added  to  the  snow,  have  caused  large 
portions  of  granite  and  rock  to  separate, 
and  these  falling  heavily,  have  buried 
whole  districts  under  their  ruin  ;  so  that 
many  a  green  sward.  On  which  the  in- 
dustrious mountaineer  formerly  led  his 
flock,  or  gathered  his  winter's  provision 
of  hay,  is  now  converted  into  sterile 
rock,  or  an  eternal  glacier.  Popular  le- 
gends abound  in  this  country  relative  to 
the  disappearance  of  these  pasturages, 
and  the  following  is  one  preserved,  and 
in  many  cases  believed,  by  the  simple 
peasants  of  Oberhasli,  in  the  Swiss  Ober- 
land.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  many 
others.  "  In  the  district  where  the  gla- 
cier of  Gauli  now  raises  its  white  pyra- 
mids, there  was  once  a  large  Alpage  or 
field  which  belonged  to  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful shepherdess  called  Blumlisalp.  Her 
manner  of  life  was  not,  however,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  beauty  or  position, 
and  she  accordingly  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven.  One  day,  when 
Blttmlisalp  was  wandering  on  her  Alp- 
age, accompanied  by  her  favorite  dog, 
Rhin,  an  avalanche  descended,  and  swal- 
lowed up  herself,  her  dog,  and  her  herds, 
leaving  no  trace  even  of  the  pasturage 
where  they  dwelt.  From  that  date,  the 
mountain  goes  by  the  name  of  this  unf 
fortunate  shepherdess  ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  peasants  pretend  to  hear,  mid 
storm  and  rain,  the  silvery  tinkles  of 
her  trmipeaur^s  bells,  the  howling  of  her 
dog,  and  her  own  voice  crying  to  them 
to  take  warning,  for  that  she  and  her 
dog,  Rhin,  are  condemned  to  wander 
through  all  eternity  as  prisoners  on  the 
icy  fields  of  her  own  rich  Alpage." 


The  entire  limits  of  Switzerljvnd  ex- 
tend over  four  million  hectares  ;  and  are 
thus  divided:  three  thousand  parts  of 
the  entire  country  are  appropriated  by 
lakes,  rivers,  and  insurmountable  rocks 
and  glaciers;  thirty  -  six  hundred  parts 
are  consecrated  to  pasture  land  ;  the  foi^ 
ests  occupy  eighteen  hundred ;  while  the 
arable  land,  including  the  vineyards, 
only  comprises  fifteen  hundred  parts. 
In  no  part  of  the  globe,  therefore,  is 
there  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth  de- 
voted to  grazing  purposes  as  we  find  in 
Switzerland,  and  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  one  million  and  a  half  head 
of  cattle  are  annually  nourished  on  the 
heights.  These  have,  however,  to  be 
fed  during  the  long  winter,  when,  for  at 
least  six  months,  the  fields  are  buried 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep  in  snow,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  both  seasons.  The  Swiss  people  di- 
vide their  pasture  ground  into  three  dis- 
tinct allotments,  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grass  on  one  for  hay ;  and  driving 
their  cattle  on  another,  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts,  to  feed  during  summer. 
These  pastures,  on  which  the  grass  is 
left  to  grow  until  the  mower's  scythe  is 
brought  into  action,  are  generally  found 
around  Alpine  villages,  and  are  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  trees  and  chalets, 
affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the  peas- 
antry. 

In  the  early  spring,  these  fields  are 
of  an  exquisite  emerald  green ;  they 
bear  an  abundant  herbage,  and  after 
mowing,  have  the  appearance  of  the 
most  carefully  -  cultivated  lawns.  The 
care  bestowed  on  them  is  of  a  uniform 
description;  they  are  well  and  thickly 
manured,  and  abundantly  watered,  for 
in  these  districts  there  is  generally  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  glaciers 
above,  which  is  conducted,  wherever  it 
is  needed,  by  simple  wooden  pipes  laid 
across  the  fields. 

In  a  few  pastures,  where  this  supply 
has  not  been  close  at  hand,  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  on 
irrigation,  and  most  willingly  contrib- 
uted by  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
increased  richness  of  vegetation  which 
it  produces.  The  Canton  de  Valais,  for 
instance,  has  shown  itself  most  entor-' 
prising  in  this  respect,  for  a  place  called 
Venthone,  which  was  very  arid  and  ster- 
ile, was  successfully  irrigated  by  turning 
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the  course  of  a  little  river  over  the  land, 
whioh  flowed  many  miles  otf.  This  was 
effected  by  conduits  of  wood,  now  at- 
tached to  the  rocks,  now  laid  down 
across  the  land,  finally  inserted  through 
the  mountains,  till  they  reached  the  de- 
sired spot.  One  cannot  walk  along  the 
fields,  in  Switzerland,  without  meeting 
with  little  streamlets,  half-hidden  by  the 
grass,  but  recognized  by  the  murmuring 
sound  their  waters  make  as  they  flow 
down  slope  after  slope,  refreshing  the 
earth  in  their  gentle  course. 

Since,  every  year,  the  grass  -  fields  are 
manured,  and  vegetation  much  increased 
by  the  process,  it  has  become  a  difficulty, 
in  the  present  day,  to  procure  sufficient 
manure  for  agricultural  purposes,  which 
has  led  to  quite  a  traffic  in  that  article ; 
and  reservoirs  are  made  in  which  all 
kinds  of  decayed  matter  are  hoarded 
and  encouraged,  in  order  to  supply  the 
market. 

From  the  immense  number  of  cattle 
which  are  housed  during  the  winter,  the 
quantity  of  straw  grown  on  the  arable 
lands  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  litterage;  and  dry  leaves  and  branches 
of  fir  trees  are  used  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose.  These,  of  course,  also 
make  manure ;  and  the  fields,  when 
spread  over  with  it,  look  quite  black  for 
a  time,  though  a  beautiful  fine  grass 
springs  from  under  its  warmth.  The 
celebration  of  the  hay  harvest  takes 
place  in  the  autum,  and  is  made  quite 
a  f(§te-day  among  the  peasants  of  these 
pastoral  valleys.  It  being  the  only  har- 
vest they  have  to  celebrate  in  the  year, 
and  one  on  which  their  maintenance  de- 
pends, the  mowers  meet  in  companies, 
the  peasants  dance  and  sing,  cider  and 
wine  flow  abundantly,  while  songs  of 
triumph  proclaim  that,  come  what  may 
— winter,  storm,  and  rain — their  cattle 
and  themselves  are  provided  for  till 
mowing-time  comes  again. 

The  hay  made  from  the  Swiss  pasture 
lands  has  a  most  delicious  and  aromatic 
smell,  and,  owing  to  the  ardency  of  the 
sun  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
is  so  quickly  made,  that  it  retains  a  far 
greener  color  than  with  us.  It  is  housed 
in  the  numerous  chalets  and  depend- 
encies, which  are  dotted  so  thickly  over 
the  valleys  and  slopes,  and  affords  many 
a  soil  bed  to  Alpine  travellers. 

In  some  few  districts  in  Switzerland, 


where  there  are  no  high  pasturages,  dire 
necessity  compels  the  shepherds,  when 
their  winter  iorage  is  ended,  to  allow 
their  cows  to  crop  the  early  blades  of 
grass  during  the  month  of  May.  This, 
however,  invariably  spoils  the  first  har- 
vest. 

The  mowers  have  a  wonderful  adroit- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  they  perform 
their  work  ;  and  to  look  at  one  of  these 
fields  of  grass,  directly  after  it  has  been 
mown,  it  is  invariably  so  even  and  closely 
shorn,  that  one  might  imagine  the  razor 
of  some  giant  barber  had  passed  over 
the  field.  The  first  crop  is  gathered  in 
June,  and  the  second  in  August;  and 
unless  the  season  has  been  bad,  the  Swiss 
look  to  procure  from  these  lower  pastur- 
ages the  wherewithal  to  feed  their  cattle 
during  winter,  supplemented  only  by  a 
scanty  crop  from  the  Alps  de  Mai,  after 
the  cattle  have  lefl  them  for  higher 
ground. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  higher  pasture  grounds  of  Switzer- 
land, we  will  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
that  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  de- 
voted to  other  than  feeding  purposes. 

Switzerland,  after  Norway,  is  the 
country  in  Europe  which  gives  the  least 
attention  to  agriculture  in  its  literal 
sense.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
culture  of  the  vine  even,  onl^  one  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  entire  Und  is  devoted 
to  industry.  It  is  true  that  the  lower 
pasture  fields,  which  embrace  an  extent 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  hectares, 
might  be  successfully  planted  with  com ; 
but  as  the  Swiss  depend  more  on  their 
cattle  for  profit  than  anything  else,  these 
fields  are  used  in  preference  for  winter 
forage.  In  some  cantons,  no  bread  com 
whatever  is  grown ;  a  few  small  fields 
of  barley  and  a  little  Indian  com  sowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vallevs,  serve  as  an 
apology  for  harvest ;  while  to  meet  the 
deficiency  of  grain,  and  snpply  the  nation 
with  what  is  required  for  its  consump- 
tion, public  granaries,  fed  by  foreign  im- 
port, are  supported. 

Independent  of  the  all-absorbing  in- 
terest which  the  pastoral  lands  involve, 
there  are  other  reasons  which  have  hith- 
erto militated  against  the  increase  of 
husbandry  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
people  are  proverbial  for  their  attach* 
ment  to  ancient  cnstoms,  among  which 
the  Levitical  system  of  tithes  has  until 
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lately  been  strictly  adhered  to.  This 
dimiDution  of  profit  on  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  though  justly  acknowledged, 
militated  against  any  great  competition 
in  husbandry,  especially  when  more  was 
to  be  gained  by  cattle-farming.  Again, 
Swiss  agriculturists  used  formerly  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  ancient  triennial  rule 
in  the  cultivation  of  land — namely,  the 
succeeding  periods  of  a  year  of  winter 
harvest,  a  year  of  spring  harvest,  and  a 
year  of  rest  —  in  which  the  ground  was 
allowed  to  run  fallow — named  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  system  naturally  led 
to  a  scanty  produce  ;  but  latterly  there 
has  been  a  more  general  enlightenment 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  arable  land 
of  Switzerland  is  found  in  the  cantons  of 
Bern,  Vaud,  Z  iirich,  Argovia,  Thurgovia, 
Soleure,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  Schaffhau- 
sen,  and  Bale ;  and  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  great  ameliora- 
tions have  certainly  taken  place  in  respect 
to  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  in  these 
districts,  besides  many  useless  old  cus- 
toms having  been  abolished.  In  Thur- 
govia, in  the  valley  of  Lake  Constance, 
and  in  the  LoweV  Rhine,  the  triennial 
system  still,  however,  continues.  In 
Tessin,  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  vegetation  by  the  ardent  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  Italian  style  of  culture  is 
adopted  ;  and  after  the  first  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in,  the  fields  are  resowed, 
and  a  second  recolte  either  of  buckwheat, 
maize,  or  millet  encouraged. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  quantity 
of  grain  produced  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
natural  goodnsss  of  the  soil,  or  rather 
what  the  land  might  produce,  if  there 
were  sufficient  pains  taken  to  enrich  it. 
The  pasture  lands  and  vineyards  require 
so  large  an  amount  of  manure,  that  there 
is  not  sufticient  left  for  the  agricultural 
purposes  of  those  lands  which  are  tilled, 
and  the  result  is  a  poor  and  scanty  har- 
vest. At  present,  Switzerland  also  is 
far  behind  other  countries  in  its  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  very  few  of  the 
newer  inventions  having  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  mountain  farms  ;  nay, 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  spade 
and  other  primitive  tools  are  still  used 
instead  of  the  plough. 


No  other  nation,  not  even  excepting 
England,  will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  be 
in  so  dependent  a  position  for  the  staff  of 
life.  The  fact,  however,  speaks  for  itseli 
as  to  the  industrial  interchange  of  goods 
that  the  Swiss  must  needs  carry  on 
with  other  countries  in  order  to  supply 
their  own  land  with  bread — the  manu- 
factured articles  of  Switzerland  being 
found  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  century,  the  potato 
has  been  an  object  of  much  cultivation 
among  Swiss  agriculturists.  It  is  found 
to  bear  the  mountain  climate  very  well, 
and,  being  of  rapid  growth,  is  well  suited 
to  the  short  summers  of  an  Alpine  coun- 
try. The  peasants  use  it  for  food  almost 
as  freely  as  the  Irish,  and  cook  it  in 
various  ways. 

Among  other  plants,  in  Switzerland, 
devoted  to  industrial  purposes,  fiax  and 
hemp  may  be  noticed  ;  the  former  espe- 
cially occupies  some  portion  of  every 
little  farm,  its  bright-blue  blossoms  form- 
ing a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  vines 
or  verdant  fields  between  which  they 
bloom. 

A  gi*eat  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in 
the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Vaud, 
though  not  nearly  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  which,  in  com- 
parison wath  its  population,  is  enormous. 
Switzerland  is  also  rich  in  fruits,  which 
form  no  unimportant  part  of  its  produce 
in  the  spring  ;  and  as  Swiss  experience 
has  decided  that  the  trees  do  not  injure 
the  grass  lands,  every  available  meadow 
within  reach  of  surveillance  is  planted 
with  cheiTy,  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees. 
These  trees  grow  at  elevations  as  high  as 
twenty  -  eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
Engadine  valley  to  thirty  -  six  hundred 
feet. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  in  which  Switz- 
erland abounds,  the  vine  plays  by  far 
the  most  important  part,  and  is  looked 
on  as  by  far  the  greatest  agricultural 
product  of  the  country  ;  while  the  pro- 
duce of  the  wine  is  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand  hectolitres  (equal  to 
twenty  -  two  English  gallons),  giving 
forty-four  gallons  to  every  hectare,  or 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  vineyard  ground. 
The  cantons  in  which  the  vine  is  most 
cultivated  are  those  of  Vaud,  Ztlricb, 
St.  Gall,  Argovia,  and  Schaffhausen. 

The  woods  and  forests  of  Switzerland 
occupy  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
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entire  oountry,  and  the  cut  wood  formR 
a  large  portion  of  product,  it  being  used 
almost  exclusively  for  building  purposes 
and  fuel.  It  was  by  studying  the  for- 
mation and  growth  of  the  forestn,  that 
little  by  litlle  the  effect  was  remarked 
which  the  different  altitudes  have  in  de- 
termining the  vegetation  of  the  country. 


Macmlllan^B  MagazlDe. 
WILLIAM    WUEWELL. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  name  of  "  Whewell,"  confined  to 
a  few  households  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, had  never  been  borne  by  any  one 
of  note  till  he  whose  death  we  are  now 
deploring  made  it  famous  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking men.  He  himself  believed 
it  to  be  identical  with  "  Wyvill,"  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  ground, 
beyond  this  questionable  etymology,  for 
connecting  his  lineage  with  that  of  a 
family  which  dates  from  the  chivalry  of 
the  ^Middle  Ages.  ]]e  that  as  it  may, 
the  proudest  "Sir  Marmaduke"of  them 
all  need  not  have  blushed  to  acknowl- 
edge, as  hjs  descendant,  one  who  was  so 
stalwart  in  body,  so  fearless  in  spirit,  so 
ready  to  maintain  the  right,  to  redress 
the  wrong,  and  to  do  battle  with  all 
comers  for  his  country  and  his  faith. 

William  Whewell  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster on  May  24th,  1794.  His  father,  a 
house-carpenter — not,  as  has  been  said,  a 
blacksmith  —  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
intelligence.  Ilis  intellectual  strength 
came  from  the  mother's  side.  She  is  still 
remembered  as  a  person  of  remarkably 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind,  though 
she  never  attempted  any  literary  task 
beyond  the  humble  one  of  contributing 
annually  enigmas  and  charades  to  the 
Ladifs  Diary,  Of  such  trifles  her  son 
was  fond  to  the  last.  To  both  his 
parents  he  was  always  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate. The  family  consisted  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  other 
son,  a  child  of  remarkable  promise,  died 
at  the  age  of  ten.  From  his  earliest 
years,  William  Whewell  was  passion- 
ately  fond  of  books.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  had  read  through  all  the  volumes 
in  his  father's  little  library,  which  in- 
cludtul,  among  others,  the  Spectator, 
Addison  may  thus  have  contributed  to 


form  his  excellent  English  style.  IIo  was 
always  reading.  He  who,  as  a  man,  took 
such  keen  interest  in  all  the  serious  pur- 
suits of  men,  as  a  boy  never  shared  in 
the  amusements  of  boys.  This  was  at- 
tributed—  and  the  cause  will  surprise 
those  who  only  knew  him  in  bis  robust 
and  vigorous  manhood  —  to  the  bodily 
langour  produced  by  ill  health.  He  suf- 
fered from  an  obstinate  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which  was  finally 
removed  by  the  treatment  of  a  Cam- 
bridge physician.  He  was  educated  iirst 
at  the  grammar  -  school  of  his  native 
place,  and  aflerwards  at  Hevershani, 
whither  he  removed  in  order  to  be  quali- 
fied for  holding  an  exhibition  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  connected  with  that 
school.  Having  gained  this  exhibition, 
then  worth  about  £50  a  year,  be  com- 
menced residence  at  Trinity  as  a  sub- 
sizar  in  October,  1812.  The  same  ex- 
hibition had  been  held  fifly-eight  years 
before  by  Watson,  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  There  are  those  still  living 
who  remember  Whewell  as  be  first  ap- 
peared at  Cambridge :  a  tall,  nngainly 
youth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings  and 
country-made  shoes.  But  ho  soon  be- 
came known  in  the  college  as  the  most 
promising  man  of  his  year.  He  was 
elected  in  due  course  to  a  foundation 
sizarship  and  to  a  scholarship.  In  his 
second  year  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  the  best  English  poem,  on  the 
subject  of  Boadicea.  In  the  mathemati- 
cal tripos  of  1816  he  graduated  as  second 
wrangler,  the  first  place  being  gained, 
contrary  to  general  expectation, by  Jacob 
of  Caius  College.  The  Smith's  Priae 
examination  gave  the  same  result.  Whe- 
well is  said  to  have  consoled  himself  by 
an  apt  quotation:  ^^Is  he  not  rightly 
named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  supplanted  me 
these  two  times  ?  "  His  rival  abandoned 
science  for  law.  In  the  same  year,  Gra- 
ham, of  Christ's,  aflerwards  Bishop  of 
Chester,  was  fourth  wrangler  and  senior 
medallist ;  Hamilton,  of  Trinity,  the  pres- 
ent Dean  of  Salisbury,  was  ninth  wrang- 
ler ;  Sheepshanks,  founder  of  the  exhibi- 
tion whicn  bears  his  name,  tenth ;  and 
Blunt,  of  St.  John's,  the  loved  and  la- 
mented Margaret  professor,  fifleentb. 
Fourth  in  the  senior  optimes  was  Elliott, 
author  oillorcB  Apocalyp^icm.  Another 
honored  name,  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  mathematical  tripos  of  the  year,  ^ 
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that  of  Julias  Charles  Hare.  He  was 
elected  fellow  the  year  after  Whewell, 
and  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  dedicating  to 
him  his  Sermons  on  the  Foundation  of 
Morals^  Whewell  writes:  "I  turn  to 
the  speculations  which  these  pages  con- 
tain with  a  more  cheerful  and  kindly 
spirit,  because  they  carry  me  back  to  the 
days  in  which  you  still  resided  in  our 
much-loved  Trinity  College ;  when  I  had 
the  delight  of  constant  intercourse  with 
you,  and  such  themes  were  not  unfa- 
miliar to  our  conversation." 

Whewell  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trin- 
ity in  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced lecturing  on  mathematics  as  as- 
sistant tutor,  at  the  moderate  salary  of 
£75  per  annum.  His  earliest  book  seems 
to  have  been  a  Syllabus  of  an  Element- 
ary Treatise  on  Mechanics^  published  in 
1821.  This  was  followed  by  A  Treatise 
on  JDynamicSy  1823.  These  two  works 
were  the  bases  of  many  successive  vol- 
umes on  mechanics,  variously  recast,  ex- 
panded, and  subdivided  by  their  author. 
In  conjunction  with  Peacock,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Ely,  who  was  three  years  his 
senior,  he  labored  zealously  in  reforming 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  defects  in 
the  system  of  mathematical  teaching 
then  followed  at  Cambridge.  His  text- 
books were  deficient  in  arrangement  and 
method,  and  have  long  since  been  super- 
seded ;  but  at  the  time  they  exercised  a 
very  beneficial  influence  on  University 
studies.  Only  five  years  after  taking  his 
B.A.  degree  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  in  1827  award- 
ed him  the  gold'  medal — the  "Royal," 
not  the  "  Copley"  medal — for  his  inves- 
tigations on  the  subject  of  Tides. 

As  tutor,  I  am  told  that  his  multi- 
farious literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
somewhat  impaired  his  efficiency.  To 
be  a  thoroughly  good  tutor,  a  man  must 
be  content  to  write  only  on  fleshly  tab- 
lets. Whe well's  heart  was  with  his 
books  and  his  speculations  rather  than 
with  his  pupils.  Yet  it  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  his  example  was  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  them,  while  his  growing  reputa- 
tion continued  to  attract  students  to  his 
"  side."  On  all  important  occasions  he 
was  both  kind  and  just,  but  he  was  im- 
patient of  minor  details,  and  an  unwill- 
ing listener  to  what  he  thought  trivial 
complaints.    Add  to  this  that  he  wanted 


the  royal  faculty  of  remembering  faces* 
His  memory,  wonderful  accurate  as  re- 
garded books,  failed  him  as  regarded 
men.  Thus,  his  pupils  were  sometimee 
mortified  at  finding  that  he  did  not 
recognize  them.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  Fellows  of  his  College 
after  he  became  Master,  and  not  unnat- 
urally gave  great  offence  to  men  who 
coveted  his  friendship  in  proportion  as 
they  admired  his  genius. 

He  was  ordained  soon  afler  taking  his 
M.A.  degree.  He  became  tutor  in  1828, 
and  continued  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  office  alone  till  1833,  when  he 
associated  with  himself  Mr.  Perry,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  He  re- 
mained tutor  till  1889.  During  all  this 
time  he  took  an  active  share  in  College 
and  University  business.  He  never  re- 
fused to  serve  on  syndicates  and  com- 
mittees,  mastering  every  subject  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  an  active  correspond- 
ent of  other  scientific  societies  elsewhere. 
The  long  catalogue  of  his  contributions 
to  their  "  Transactions  "  attests  his  ardor 
in  diffusing  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and 
I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  evidence 
of  his  industry  in  accumulating  it.  This 
consists  of  a  vast  body  of  notes  on  the  - 
books  which  he  read  from  the  year  181t 
to  1830  —  books  in  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries, ancient  and  modern,  treatises  on 
all  sciences,  moral  and  physical.  Among 
the  rest  is  an  epitome  of  Kant's  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft^  a  work  which  ex- 
ercised a  marked  influence  on  all  his 
speculations  in  mental  philosophy. 

He  was  made  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  1828,  and  held  the  office  until  1882, 
when  he  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
Mr.  Miller. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  found- 
ers and  promoters  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
At  the  request  of  that  body  he  under- 
took a  new  series  of  experiments  on 
tidal  phenomena,  which  displayed  in  a 
high  degree  his  ingenuity  and  acuteneBS,. 
and  led  to  important  discoveries.  But 
it  is  rather  as  a  historian  of  science  than 
as  an  original  investigator  that  his  name 
will  be  remembered.  In  1837,  he  pab* 
lished  his  magnum  opus,  the  History 
of  t/ie  Inductive  Sciences.    In  tho  com- 
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position  of  this  work  he  sought  and  rc- 
oeived  assistance  from  a  number  of  men 
eminent  in  their  respective  departments. 
The  letters  written  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion have  been  carefully  preserved  among 
his  papers,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pub- 
lished. For  range  of  knowledge,  for 
depth  and  grasp  of  thought,  for  lucidity 
of  style,  the  History  has  few  rivals  in 
modern  times.  It  will  doubtless  long 
continue  to  be  the  standard  English  book 
on  the  subject,  enriched  and  amended  by 
the  comments  of  successive  editors.  In 
a  book  which  takes  a  bird's-eye  view. of 
all  science,  numerous  inaccuracies  must 
of  course  be  apparent  to  microscopic  in- 
vestigators, and  further  corrections  and 
qualifications  will  be  required  by  the 
growth  of  each  branch. 

Tike  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences^  which  he  regarded  as  the 
moral  of  the  former  work,  was  published 
in  1841.  It  was  not  so  successful  as  its 
predecessor.  Many  thinkers  were  una- 
ble to  accept  the  ultra  •  Platonic  hypoth- 
esis on  which  it  was  based,  but  none 
oould  fail  to  find  in  it  much  tliat  was 
suggestive  and  instructive  if  not  con- 
vincing, and  many  brilliant  guesses  at 
truth,  if  not  clear  discoveries  of  it. 

The  excellence  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
-  is  wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  composed.  We  learn 
on  good  authority  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
press  chapter  by  cliapter  as  it  was  writ- 
ten. He  worked  with  the  hot  haste  of  a 
parliamentary  reporter.  For  this  haste 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  ;  no  reason 
indeed,  except  sucli  as  sprang  from  his 
own  ardent  temperament.  Other  yet 
unexplored  fields  of  knowledge  were 
tempting  him,  and  ho  was  eager  to  be 
done  with  the  mechanical  drudgery  im* 
posed  by  the  task  in  hand.  He  had  none 
of  that  "  long  patience  "  which,  accord- 
ins:  to  Cuvier,  is  "genius."  But  few 
will  deny  that  he  had^  genius,  and  his 
example  alone  would  suflice  to  prove 
that  Cuvier's  definition  is  not  universally 
true. 

In  1837,  he  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity four  sermons  on  the  foundation  of 
morals,  in  which  he  developed  and  illus- 
trated the  doctrine  of  Butler,  which  rests 
moral  obligation  on  the  teaching  of  a 
divinely  given  and  divinely  -  enlightened 
conscience.  This  doctrine  was  not  with 
him  a  school  thesis,  but  a  profound  and, 


if  I  may  nse  the  term,  punonaie  odd- 
viction.    Butler  was  the  master  whom 
he  followed  in  moral    speoalation,  at 
Bacon  and  Newton  were  his  masters  in 
other  branches  of  philosophy.    He  was 
an  ardent  opponent  of  tlie  ntilitarim 
theory,  and  labored  long,  and  at  last 
successfully,  to  oust  PaUy  irom  among 
the  text  -  books  of  University  teaching. 
With  this  object,  probably,  he  accepted, 
in  1838,  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy.   So  he  preferred  to  call  it,  in 
place  of  the  singular  title  given  by  its 
founder,  "  Moral  Theology  and   Casu> 
istry."    His  chief  works  on  this  head 
were.  Lectures  on  the  HUiory  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  England^  £tetureM  on 
Systematic  Morality^  and  JEUmentM  of 
Morality^  including  Polity^  published 
in   1845.     The  direction  given  to  his 
thoughts  by  the  latter  portion  of  his 
subject  led  him  to  stady  international 
law.      Ho  published    Oroiiua  de  Jun 
BeUi  et  Pacis^  with  a  condensed  trans- 
lation, and  in  his  will  left  to  the  Unive^ 
sity  a  munificent  beqaest  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  Chair  of  International  Law, 
with  scholarships  for  students  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  rents  of  his  new  hostels  at* 
tached  to  Trinity  College  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  Thus  is  explained 
the  inscription  which  he  placed  over  the 
gate  of  his  first  building,  "  Paci  sacrum.** 
The  year  1841  was  a  marked  epoch  in 
his  life.     In  the  summer  he  married 
Miss  Cordelia  Marshall,  and  in  October 
was  made  Master  of  Trinity  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Wordsworth.     There 
were  some  who  feared  that  the  new 
Master  would  be  imperious  and  ove^ 
bearing,  but  their  fears  were  dissipated 
by  the  result.     His  government  wss, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  governr 
ment  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  not  a 
despot.     Of  his  rights  and  privileges  he 
was  tenacious  enough,  but  oe  pr&rred 
to  delegate  the  active  exercise  of  power 
and  its  consequent  responsibility  to  the 
several  college  officers,  and  was  best 
pleased  when  all  went  smoothly  withoat 
any  seference  to  him.    He  did  not  inter* 
pose  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodu$.    The 
Lodge  was  the  scene  of  gcneroua  hospi* 
tality,  and  received  a  constant  succession 
of  d  istinguished  guests.    Among  othen, 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  stayed 
there  in  1 842.     In  domestio  life  he  was 
thoroughly  happy.     His  wife,  thongh 
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she  appeared  cold  to  strangers,  showed 
to  those  who  knew  her  an  equable  tem- 
per, a  noble,  generous  spirit,  and  an 
affectionate  heart.  She  became  devoted- 
ly attached  to  the  college,  and  since  her 
death  has  been  annually  commemorated 
among  its  benefactors.  She  had  suffered 
for  several  years  from  a  painful  illness, 
during  which  her  husband's  anxious  care 
had  been  as  unremitting  as  his  grief  was 
profound  when  all  was  over.  It  was,  I 
believe,  to  divert  his  thoughts  during 
this  time  of  affliction  that  he  wrote  his 
most  popular  work,  0/  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  He  treated  the  subject  as 
he  used  to  treat  subjects  in  his  table- 
talk.  He  loved  to  get  hold  of  some 
commonly-received  opinion,  and  demon- 
strate its  fallacy  in  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
ways.  Sometimes  he  was  borne  on  the 
wings  of  his  eloquence  into  the  regions  of 
paradox.  It  had  been  assumed  both  by 
the  impugners  and  defenders  of  revela- 
tion since  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire,  that 
the  existence  of  other  inhabited  worlds 
was  probable.  Whewell  began  by  show- 
ing that  it  only  rested  on  doubtful  anal- 
ogies and  hypotheses ;  then,  warming 
with  his  theme,  he  pleaded  as  an  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  habitable  globe 
versus  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and 
treated  planets,  stars,  and  nebulae  with  a 
gradyiated  scorn  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  distance  from  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory. The  book  was  published 
anonymously,  but  the  characteristic  style 
revealed  the  author.  Any  one  marking 
its  buoyant  and  joyous  tone  would  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  ebullition  of  a 
happy  spirit,  not,  as  it  was,  a  violent 
reaction  from  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  com- 
memorated her  in  a  volume  of  Elegiacs, 
privately  printed,  some  of  which,  espe- 
cially those  entitled  "Recollections  of 
the  Burial  Service,"  have  a  deep  pathos 
for  us  as  we  read  them  now  with  the  rec- 
ollections of  another  burial  service  so 
fresh  in  our  minds. 

"  So  we  enter  the  gates  where  toe  so  often 
have  worshipt. 

She,  pure  worshipper  here,  worships  in 
Paradise  now. 

Yet  the  sable  bier,  in  the  midst  of  the  sor- 
rowing circle. 

Makes  us  to  feel,  even  yet,  sense  of  commu- 
nion with  her. 


Then  ascends  the  voioe  of  the  Psalm  of 

trust  and  of  meekness : 
Voice  of  the  Temple  of  old ;  voice  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ : 
Voice  whose  solemn  sound  has,  in  many  a 

grief-stricken  bosom, 
S6othed  the  wildness  of  woe  :  Oh !  may  it 

soothe  it  in  ours.'' 

And,  again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  re- 
turn from  the  funeral : 

**  So  we  turn  us  away — ^and  the  heart-strings 
crack  with  the  motion — 
Back  to  the  desolate  world,  blank  of  the 

light  of  our  eyes. 
And  with  leaden  feet,  to  our  home,  to  our 
^  life,  we  return  us ; 

Home  that  no  loneer  is  home,  life  that  no 
longer  is  life." 

Mrs.  Whewell  died  in  December, 
1855.  On  the  fiifit  Sunday  after  the 
college  reassembled  in  the  following 
term,  the  Master  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  in  the  chapel,  taking  for  his  text 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  third  chap^ 
ter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  : 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Fath- 
er hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ;  there- 
fore the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because 
it  knew  Him  not.  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure."  He  poured  but  his  whole  heart 
as  a  father  speaking  to  his  children — all 
his  love,  all  his  sorrow,  all  the  Christian 
hope  that  saved  him  from  despair.  Then, 
I  think,  for  the  first  time  we  knew  him 
as  he  was,  and  from  that  hour  were  fond 
as  well  as  proud  of  him.  None  heard 
him  without  emotion,  few  without  tears  ; 
yet  it  was  only  once  that  his  voice  fal- 
tered. 

For  months  afterwards  he  used  to  be 
seen  going  alone  to  the  cemetery,  "  to 
the  grave,  to  weep  there."  It  was  long 
before  he  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 

A  visit  to  Rome,  which  he  then  saw 
for  the  first  time,  finally  dispelled  the 
cloud.  There,  in  the  intervals  of  sight- 
seeing, he  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  Italian,  taking  lessons 
and  writing  exercises  like  the  veriest 
schoolboy. 
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In  1858  he  nifirried  Lady  AfllccV, 
widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Aflleck,  and  sis- 
ter of  Ivobcrt  Leslie  Ellis,  one  of  Mr. 
Spcddin^'a  coadjutors  in  hia  edition  of 
Bacon.  On  this  occasion  he  preached 
a  weddincj  sermon — one  which  none  wlio 
lieard  him  will  forget — telling  us  of  the 
renewed  happiness  of  his  hearth,  his  joy, 
and  his  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good. 

Lady  Affleck  won  all  hearts  by  her 
gentleness  and  kindness.  When  she 
died  in  18G5,  all  who  knew  her  shared 
the  sorrow  of  her  husband.  His  pas- 
sionate grief  at  lier  funeral  was  most  sad 
to  witness ;  yet  a  few  Sundays  later  he 
nerved  himself  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon. Next  to  his  Christian  hope,  he 
found  his  best  consolation  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who^  as  he  now  knew, 
loved,  as  well  as  honored  him. 

After  some  months  of  solitude  and 
sorrow,  he  was  cheered  by  the  com- 
pany of  an  attached  relative,  and  began 
once  more  to  mingle  cheerfully  in  so- 
ciety, and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  old 
studies.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  renew- 
ed activity  was  the  article  on  Comtcand 
Positivhm^  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine,  Kvery  one 
was  pleased  to  see  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  he  displayed  in  it  tow- 
ards his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Mill.  A 
paper  on  (h-ote's  Plato  which  is  to 
ap|)ear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
Fraser^  was  his  last  work.  The  last 
book  which  he  read  was  Sir  K  JJul- 
wer  Lytton's  Tales  of  Miletus, 

The  accident  which  happened  to  him 
on  Saturday,  February  24th,  and  its  fa- 
tal issue  on  March  Gth,  have  been  so  fully 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
details  must  be  familiar  to  all.  The 
most  authentic  account  will  be  found  in 
the  Lanrct  of  i\rarch  17th,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Humphrey,  who  with  Dr.  Paget, 
attended  him  throughout.  It  seems 
that  the  brain  had  j^hrunk,  so  that  it 
was  fatally  injured  by  a  concussion 
which  did  not  iiijure  the  skull.  It  is 
retnarkable  that  he  had  shown  no  sign 
whatever  of  failing  ])Ower,  unless  it  was 
an  increased  somnolency.  He  would 
fall  asleep  in  the  morning  quite  sudden- 
ly, in  the  very  middle  of  a  discussion  in 
which  he  had  just  taken  an  animated 
part.  Hut,  in  the  !\atural  course  of 
things,  he  might  have  been  spared  at 


least  long  enough  to  witness  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  baildini;  which  he 
had  jnst  oommenced  in  realisntion  of  i 
long-laid  plan. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  details  of 
Iiis  last  days  not  yet  published.  Hie 
was  never  delirious  nor  entirely  nncon- 
scions.  His  mind  ran  much  upon  things 
he  had  intended  to  do  and  not  done, 
particularly  upon  a  bnst  of  J.  M.  Kern- 
ble,  which  had  been  offered  to  the  col- 
lege, but  not  yet  formally  accepted,  and 
upon  his  unfinished  article  upon  Grote'f 
Plato.  One  day,  when  his  attendant 
had  lefti  the  room  for  a  few  minute9,  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  was  found  seated  at 
a  table  writing,  or  attempting  to  writs. 
some  additions  to  it.  When  some  fa- 
vorite book  was  read  to  him,  if  the  resd- 
er  made  a  mistake  he  would  murmur 
the  correct  word.  On  the  day  before 
his  death  ho  received  the  sacrament 
from  Professor  Lightfoot,  and  audibly 
repeated  the  responses.  On  the  day  ol 
his  death,  %eheii  sinking  fast,  he  wsf 
heard  to  mutter  "  The  Great  Court," 
which  his  attendants  interpreted  as  i 
wish  that  they  should  open  the  window 
shutters,  to  let  him  look  once  more  up- 
on the  place  he  loved  so  welL 

On  Saturday,  March  10th,  he  was  bo* 
ried  with  all  possible  pomp  and  solem- 
nity in  the  ante-chapel.  His  former  pajMl, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  his  dd 
friends,  the  Bishops  of  AVorcester  and 
Ely,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Uie  ProvosI  of 
Oriel,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  with 
many  others,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

To  quote  one  couplet  more  Inmi  hii 
his  own  Elegiacs : 

''  Blessed  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Loid :  tiwr 
rest  from  their  labors. 
So  the  Spirit  said.    This  be  our  solace  sad 
joy.'' 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  sapplemenl 
this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life  ^astiB 
more  imperfect  sketch  of  his  charaoler. 
Any  one  may  point  ont  his  failinfKSi 
which  were  accidental  and  extemsl; 
bnt  a  man  must  be  as  great  and  strong 
as  he  was  adequately  to  guage  his  es- 
sential greatness  and  strength. 

In  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  hia, 
his  life  was  thik)ughout  one  of  exem- 
plary purity.  The  temptations  of  jo«tk 
led  him  unscathed  and  nnstunod.  Pom 
in  deed,  he  was    also  pare  in  woii 
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Even  in  his  youth  when  a  bad  fashion 
corrupted  many,  he  religiously  abstained 
IVom  the  use  of  profane  oaths,  and  from 
tlio  utteraneo  of  any  word  unbefitting 
Christian  lips.  Such  consistency  can 
come  only  from  the  heart,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  promised  that  "  they  shall  see 
God." 

Bold  and  confident  as  ho  was  in  all 
that  he  considered  legitimate  matter  for 
speculation,  he  was  humble  and  reverent 
in  matters  of  faith.  His  orthodoxy  was 
the  expression  of  a  sincere  and  unwav- 
ering belief.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
tolerant  and  charitable  towards  those  of 
a  different  creed,  and  never  was  heard 
to  im[)nte  unworthy  motives  to  men  who 
doubted  what  he  believed.  He  was  too 
sure  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  of 
its  ultimate  triumph,  to  employ  any  arms 
but  those  of  celestial  temj)er. 

His  integrity  and  truthfulness  were 
above  all  suspicion.  He  was  incapable 
himself  of  all  finesse  and  intrigue,  inca- 
pable, indeed,  of  suspecting  it  in  others. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  he  would  have 
made  the  worst  diplomatist  in  the  world, 
but  when  I  reflect  that  he  held  so  tena- 
ciously to  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
that  it  was  impossible  to  overreach  him, 
I  incline  to  think  that  in  a  good  cause  he 
would  have  made  the  best. 

He  was  essentially  magnanimous,  just, 
generous,  and  forgiving,  incapable  of  mal- 
ice towards  those  who  had  offended 
him,  or  (what  is  still  more  rare)  towards 
those  whom  he  had  offended. 

With  all  these  great  and  noble  quali- 
ties, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was 
in  former  years  very  unpopular.  The 
causes  of  this  anomaly  are  not  far  to 
seek.  He  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  not 
careful  enough  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
He  never  sought  to  temper  acts  of  au- 
thority by  the  svaviter  in  modo.  He 
was  so  prominent  among  the  governing 
body  of  the  I'niversity,  that  the  blame 
of  any  unpopular  measure  fell  chiefly 
upon  him.  At  one  time  his  appearance 
in  the  Senate-house  was  always  the  sig- 
nal for  a  storm  of  disapprobation  from 
the  galleries.  He  bore  all  these  insults 
with  unflinching  scorn.  Inwardly,  it 
may  be,  he  was  wounded  more  than  he 
cared  to  show.  AVhen  ho  entered  the 
Senate-house  for  the  first  time  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  (being  then  Vice-Chan- 


oellor),  and  had  nerved  himself  to  face 
the  usual  demonstrations,  the  under 
graduates,  witii  instinctive  good  taste, 
received  him  with  profound  silence,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  into  enthusiastic 
cheering.  This  expression  of  sympathy 
completely  overcame  him,  and  ho  wept. 

Of  late  years  he  had  outlived,  or  rath- 
er lived  down,  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
sight  of  his  white  head  towering  above 
the  rest  was  always  greeted  with  loud 
applause. 

His  munificence  was  extraordinary. 
Though  no  one  could  charge  him,  like 
the  Cardinal,  with  being  unsatisfied  in 
getting,  yet  in  bestowing  ho  was,  like 
him,  most  princely.  Besides  devoting 
tho  main  part  of  his  fortune  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  and  tho  Col- 
lege, ho  gave  largely  in  private  chari- 
ties, and  lent  considerable  sums  to  per- 
sons who  had  as  little  claim  upon  him 
as  prospect  of  repaying. 

In  politics  he  was  too  independent, 
too  fond  of  thinking  for  himself,  to  be 
a  partisan.  In  fact  he  cared  more  for 
"  polity  "  than  politics.  As  to  particu- 
lar measures,  such  as  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, ho  hold  with  tho  Liberals,  but 
ins  general  sentiments  and  predilections 
were  staunchly  Conservative.  He  loved 
tho  historical  traditions  of  England,  and 
reverenced  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State  as  their  visible  outcome.  His 
feelings  towards  the  Queen  and  Royal 
family  were  those  of  an  enthusiastic 
worshipper.  Ho  had  the  most  sincere 
respect  for  rank,  but  this  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  servility.  He 
held  his  own  against  a  duke  or  marquis 
with  the  same  pertinacity  that  ho  would 
against  a  junior  Fellow  who  had  ven- 
tured to  contradict  him. 

In  society,  his  encycloptodio  knowl- 
edge, his  fluency  of  language,  his  wit, 
his  readiness  in  illustration  and  repartee 
and,  we  may  add,  his  loud  voice,  gave 
him  always  the  lead  in  conversation,  if 
that  can  bo  called  conversation  where 
one  man  talks  and  tho  rest  listen.  The 
general  efl'ect  was  well  expressed  in  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Sydney  Smith : 
*'  When  are  you  coming  to  thunder 
and  lighten  at  the  tables  of  the  metrop- 
olis ?  "  lie  was  fond  of  quoting  this 
remark.  lie  reminded  people  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  was  sometimes,  like  him, 
^'  a  tremendous  companion."    Dr.  John- 
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son's  stereotyped  reply,  "  Well,  sir, 
no,"  not  inaptly  expressed  the  general 
combativeness  of  Dr.  Whewell.  Yet  I 
have  Fcen  him  sit  for  hours  a  pleased 
and  patient  listener  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
monologues,  till  nature  claimed  her 
riglits,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

As  a^  preacher  he  marred  excellent 
sermons  by  the  delivery.  He  was  fre- 
quently unable  to  read  what  ho  liad 
written,  more  suo^  in  haste  :  and  he 
could  not  modulate  his  voice  properly. 
Yet,  at  times,  in  delivering  a  passage 
which  especially  interested  him,  he  rose 
into  true  eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage, 
moral  and  physical,  yet  he  had  none  of 
the  coolness  and  self-possession  which 
usually  characterizes  courage.  Had  he 
been  a  soldier,  ho  would,  if  required, 
have  stormed  a  breach  or  charged  a 
battery  alone  ;  but  every  pulse  would 
have  throbbed  and  every  nerve  quiv- 
ered with  excitement. 

The  only  exercise  to  which  ho  was 
partial  was  riding.  The  last  fatal  acci- 
dent— and  he  had  had  many  previous 
falls  —  reminds  us  that  he  used  to  be 
called  "  a  bold,  bad  rider,"  This  is  un- 
just. Bad  he  was  not,  but  very  careless. 
He  might  often  be  seen  lolling  rather 
than  sitting  in  his  saddle,  with  one  if 
not  both  feet  out  of  the  stirrups.  That 
he  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  bad 
rider,  the  following  example  will  show. 
Once,  when  he  was  staying  at  the  then 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  his  host  said  to  him 
at  breakfast,  "  We  are  all  going  out 
huntinc: ;  how  will  vou  amuse  yourself, 
Mr.  Whewell?"  He  answered:  "I 
have  never  been  out  hunting,  and  I 
should  like  to  go,  too."  Lord  Filzwill- 
iam  accordingly  mounted  him,  and,  of 
course,  mounted  him  well ;  and,  point- 
ing out  the  huntsman,  said :  "  If  you 
keep  behind  that  man,  you  can't  go 
wrong,"  The  hounds  went  away  across 
a  stiff  country.  The  huntsman  looked 
round  from  time  to  time,  expecting  to 
see  a  divorce  between  the  college  don 
and  his  horse  ;  but  no.  After  clearing 
an  unusually  high  fence  :  "  That  was  a 
rasper,  sir,"  said  the  huntsman.  "  In- 
deed," replied  the  other ;  "  I  did  not  ob- 
serve anything  remarkable."  So  he  fol- 
lowed, till  worn  out  witii  the  pace  and 
the  weight  of  his  load,  the  horse  came 
to  a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  a  plough- 


ed field.  At  dinner  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
asked  his  guest  how  he  had  enjoyed 
himself.  "  Exceedingly,"  be  replied  ; 
"  and  I  have  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  powers  of  a  horse  are  not  inex- 
haustible." 

This  characteristic  anecdote  was  re- 
ported to  me  on  the  best  authority.  I 
have  been  led  on,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  mention  it,  and  now  I  feel  inclined 
to  obliterate  it  as  unsuitable  to  the  sad 
occasion.  But  the  tmth  is,  I  cannot  as- 
sociate all  that  bright  and  exuberant 
life  with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
the  grave. 

Ho  will  be  long  missed,  and  never 
forgotten.  W-  6.  Clark. 


The  Leisore  Uoar. 
OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 


TuERE  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe 
which  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  so  im- 
pressive and  interesting  as  Oxford.  It  has 
been  well  called  the  "  City  of  Palaces," 
and  travellers  have  liked  to  compare  the 
distant  view  of  Oxford  to  the  first  view 
they  have  obtained  of  Rome.  The 
beautiful  city  lies  girdled  about  with 
waters  and  gardens.  The  elm -shaded 
and  ''  lilied  "  Cherwell,  the  clear,  broad 
Isis,  flow  through  a  fair  English  land- 
scape, adorned  by  wonderfiu  architec- 
tural effects,  and  endeared  by  a  thou- 
sand associations.  The  imposing  streets, 
of  great  breadth  and  noble  frontage, 
the  magnificent  public  buildings,  the 
stately  libraries  and  halls,  the  cathedral- 
like chapels,  the  armorial  gateways,  the 
smooth  verdant  lawns,  the  embattled 
walls,  the  time-worn  towers,  the  wilder- 
ness of  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  echoing 
cloisters,  the  embowered  walks,  create 
an  impression  —  which  familiarity  only 
deepens — of  beauty  and  wonder.  We 
can  well  understand  how  Wordsworth 
recognized  here  a  "presence"  which 
"  overpowered  the  soberness  of  reason." 
We  can  well  understand  how  those  who 
have  been  disappointed  in  most  places 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  Oxford.  For  when  the 
eye  has  drunk  in,  with  nnexhaasted  pleas- 
ure, the  many  aspects  of  beanty,  there 
still  remains  a  whole  wealth  of  recoUeo- 
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tioDS  of  the  great  and  good;  and  also 
for  many  there  exist  personal  and  en- 
dearing associations  that  make  them 
breathe  the  prayer  that  peace  may  al- 
ways be  within  her  walls,  and  plenteous- 
ness  within  her  palaces. 

The  name  of  Oxford,  like  the  Greek 
Bosphorus,  means  "  a  ford  for  oxen  " — 
the  definition  set  forth  by  the  city  arms. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  our  national 
history  the  place  has  been  celebrated. 
"  Oxford  is  a  city  most  strongly  fortified 
and  unapproachable,  by  reason  of  its 
very  deep  waters  which  wash  it  all 
around ;  being  on  one  side  most  carefully 
girt  by  solid  outworks,  beautifully  and 
very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  im- 
pregnable castle  and  a  tower  of  vast 
height."  This  is  a  description  of  an  an- 
cient work  of  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 
And,  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen 
downward,  Oxford  is  a  name  which, 
either  as  a  city  or  university,  sometimes 
as  the  scene  of  a  court  or  parliament,  is 
constantly  recurring  in  the  annals  of 
England. 

We  will  now  move  about  Oxford,  and 
endeavor  to  gather  a  general  impression 
of  the  place.  Generally  speaking,  peo- 
ple come  into  Oxford  by  the  rail,  and  "ho 
enter  the  fair  city  by  the  least  worthy 
of  its  avenues.  The  view  is  very  im- 
posing as  you  enter  from  the  Blenheim 
road,  passing  through  the  broad,  noble 
street,  which,  with  its  lines  of  trees  on 
each  side,  presents  a  boulevard  appear- 
ance, and,  indeed,  is  superior  to  many 
boulevards,  having  on  this  side  ancient 
colleges,  and  on  that  stately  moderti 
structures.  Still  more  beautiful  was  the 
great  London  road  in  the  old  coaching 
days,  when  the  coaches  passing  into 
Oxford  through  the  eastern  entrance 
traversed  the  beautiful  bridge  arched  over 
the  Cherwell,  and,  skirting  the  tower  of 
Magdalen,  were  borne  along  the  "  stream- 
like "  High-street.  Some  years  ago  the 
railway  entrance  was  from  the  west, 
which  led  into  Oxford  by  a  street  which 
owns  some  interesting  and  antique 
buildings,  and  gave  the  traveller  his  first 
view  of  the  magnificent  frontage  of 
Christ  church.  Caifax  is  the  central 
point  in  Oxford;  and  we  will  suppose 
that  our  visitors  have  reached  this  as  a 
rendezvous,  and  will  make  it  their  point 
of  departure.  At  Carfax  the  four  main 
streets  meet,  and  perhaps  it  derives  its 


name  from  this  circumstance  {quatre 
votes).  Formerly  a  remarkable  and  pio* 
turesque  conduit  stood  here,  but  as  it 
obstructed  the  road,  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  University  and  city  united  in 
presenting  it  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Nuneham  Park, 
which  is  always  a  favored  spot  in  the 
summer  for  water  parties  from  Oxford. 
Let  us  take  due  notice  of  Carfax  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  which,  besides  its  immemorial 
antiquity,  is  the  civic  and  municipal 
church,  ofi^cially  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  Almost  without  a 
doubt,  any  group  of  visitors  meeting  at 
Carfax  will  proceed  to  move  down  the 
High-street.  As  they  do  so,  they  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  magnificent 
shops,  some  of  which  in  their  collections 
of  pictures  and  rarities  have  a  world- 
wide reputatiom  We  will  turn  off  pres- 
ently to  the  left,  that  we  may  enter  the 
School  Quadrangle,  where  the  principid 
university  buildings  are  grouped  togeth- 
er ;  and  here  we  would  strongly  advise 
all  visitors  to  ascend  the  Sheldonian  or 
the  Radcliffe.  Before  we  do  so,  however, 
we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  This 
is  the  University  church,  as  Carfax  is 
the  municipal. 

Stand  before  that  beautiful  porch. 
Perhaps  none  other  is  so  familiar  to  yon ; 
artists  have  loved  it  so  much,  and  photo- 
graphs have  reproduced  it  so  widely.  It 
is  an  Italian  porch,  and  within  it  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which 
has  a  historical  importance ;  for  it  was 
erected  by  a  chaplain  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  was  maae  the  matter  of  one 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
this  archbishop.  The  tower  and  spire 
of  the  church  are  of  imposing  beauty. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  base  of  the  spire 
are  especially  remarkable.  They  are 
decorated  with  many  pomegranates,  in 
honor  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the 
mother  of  Edward  H.  There  are  also 
statues  in  canopied  niches.  Queen 
Eleanor's  almoner,  Adam  de  Brom, 
superintended  the  work,  and  his  monu- 
mental chantry  on  the  north  side  is  the 
only  one  that  remains  of  the  old  ohapeL 
It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  robing  room 
for  the  doctors  of  divinity.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  considerable  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  safety  of  the  tower. 
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In  1850  it  was  considered  in  a  dangerous 
state,  and  was  repaired  and  secured 
with  rods  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the 
whole  exterior  was  completely  restored 
by  the  same  illustrious  architect  in  1802. 
Wo  will  now  enter  this  famous  church. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
by  the  University,  with  the  help  of  many 
benefactions  ;  the  King  liimself  making 
a  grant  of  forty  royal  oaks.  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  also  contributed,  to- 
gether with  many  princes  and  bishops. 
At  the  western  door  is  the  grave  of 
Amy  Kobsart,  whose  body  was  brought 
here  from  Cumnors  Hall,  about  three 
miles  olf,  and  whose  sad  story  has  been 
rendered  so  familiar  by  Scott's  Jvenil- 
wort/i.  In  the  chancel  Flaxman's  mon- 
ument to  Sir  William  Jones  will  be 
noted.  At  the  northeast  end  of  the 
church  is  the  congregation  house,  with 
an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  .  The 
lower  chamber  has  a  groined  stone  vault, 
with  ribs  and  bosses  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

15ut,  after  all,  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
is  the  great  attraction.  A  large  part  of 
our  modern  ecclesiastical  history  is  cen- 
tred there,  from  the  time  when  Wyclifte, 
the  morning  star  of  the  Iteformation, 
denounced  in  the  University  pulpit  the 
Komi.sh  canons  and  novelties  of  his  day, 
down  to  the  present  generation,  when 
the  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  all  the 
illustrious  divines  of  the  University  on 
many  memorable  occasions.  Here  men 
of  the  most  diverse  characters  have 
preached,  from  John  Wesley  to  John 
Henry  Newman.  Here  the  Kampton 
Lectures  are  regularly  preached,  which 
now  in  themselves  amount  to  a  very 
important  theological  library.  St.  Mary's 
is  both  the  University  church,  and  also 
the  church  of  a  small  parish,  comprising 
a  small  adjacent  district  and  the  outlying 
hamlet  of  Littlemore,  two  miles  olf  on 
the  Henley  road.  There  are  regular 
parish  services  here,  and  besides  these 
the  University  sermon,  preceded  by 
the  "bidding  prayer."  It  is  the  the- 
ory that  undergraduates  should  always 
attend  the  University  sermon  ;  but  the 
attendance  is  often  thin,  and  always 
fluctuating.  When  the  j>reacher  is  cele- 
brated, standing  room  can  hardly  be 
obtnincMl.  Every  master  of  arts  is,  in 
his  turn,  called  upon  to  preach  before  ' 
the  University,  and  when  a  master  lor- 1 


bears  his  turn,  this  is  supplied  by  one  ot 
the  select  preacherd.  The  morning  ser- 
mon falls  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Christ  church,  heads  of  colleges,  and 
theological  professors,  according  to  cy- 
cle. 

Leaving  the  church  we  get  into  the 
famous  Kadclifl*e  Quadrangle,  so  called 
from  the  magnificent  building  which  oc- 
cupies its  centre.  The  Bodleian  Library 
faces  the  Raddiffe,  and  St. Mary's  church 
is  behind.  We  have  All  Souls  and  Brase- 
nose  respectively  on  the  east  and  west. 
Of  these  colleges  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  later  articles.  It  is  our 
intention  to  ascend  the  Iladcliffe,  which 
has  always  been  our  favorite  position 
for  a  panoramic  view.  We  are  now  in 
the  centre  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  whicli  we 
propose  to  devote  the  present  paper. 
'^The  assemblage  of  baildings  in  this 
quarter,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  though 
no  single  one  is  beautiful,  always  struck 
me  with  singular  pleasure,  as  it  conveys 
such  a  vision  of  large  edifices  unbroken 
by  private  houses  as  the  mind  is  apt  to 
entertain  of  renowned  cities  that  exist 
no  longer."  The  Radcliife  Library  de- 
rives its  name  from  that  celebrated  and 
eccentric  physician  who  attended  the 
English  sovereigns  William,  Mary,  and 
Anne,  and  who  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  dates  of  his  own  death  and  his  royal 
patiei\ts.  He  left  forty  thousand  pounds 
for  its  construction,  and  a  liberal  endow- 
ment for  its  support.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  curious,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  buildings. 
It  is  of  circular  shape,  standing  upon 
arcades,  and  a  noble  hall  expands  into  a 
splendid  dome.  This  ball  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  enriched  with  many 
works  of  art,  and  a  noble  library  of  nat- 
ural science.  A  dinner  was  here  given 
to  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814,  a  scene 
of  great  splendor,  but  attended,  wo 
should  think,  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience.  A  gallery 
runs  round  this  room,  furnished  with 
bookcases  and  reading  tables.  The 
building  contains  Knoller's  portrait  and 
Rysbrach's  statue  of  the  founder.  We 
should  say  that  Rndcliffe's  library  has 
been  removed  to  the  new  University 
Museum,  and  the  new  name  has  been 
given,  although  it  will  long  retain  the 
old  one,  of  Camera  Bodleiana ;  and  the 
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place  now  serves  as  a  reading  room  to  the 
Bodleian,  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
in  the  day  time.  The  Hope  collection, 
recently  bequeathed  to  the  University, 
is  deposited  here.  Dy  a  narrow  wind- 
ing staircase  we  now  gain  access  to  the 
roof  for  our  panoramic  view.  Gleams  of 
"  bowery  loveliness  "  in  the  very  heart 
of  stately  buildings,  wide  meadows  bor- 
dered by  walks  where  over  -  arching 
trees  make  an  ever-lengthening  arcade, 
reaches  of  fair  waters  whose  broad  sil- 
ver tapers  away  in  the  far  distance  to  a 
glancing  thread  of  light,  gardens  with 
gay  parterres  and  armorial  gateways, 
clusters  of  pinnacles,  tall  spires,  dim 
clois.ers,  turrets  and  embattled  para- 
pets, and,  beyond  these,  hills  and  woods 
of  historic  name  as  a  framework  to  the 
picture — these  make  up  the  panoramic 
view  from  the  Kadcliffe  or  "  Camera 
Bodleiana."  But  the  pleasure  of  the 
observer  is  greatly  heightened  if  one  of 
the  numerous  Oxonians,  filled  with  in- 
telligent love  for  the  fair  city,  is  at  hand 
to  describe  the  different  objects.  There 
is  the  old  Norman  keeptower  of  the 
ancient  castle  ;  there  are  the  square 
towers  or  tapering  spires  of  the  city 
churches ;  there  is  the  curious  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  with  Tom  Tower  just  be- 
hind it ;  there  are  the  new  chapels  of 
Exeter  and  Balliol  ;  there  Magdalen 
Tower,  in  its  perfect  beauty,  ruling  all 
its  own  landscape  of  watery  glades; 
close  by  the  curious  cupola  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  receding  towers  >Df  All 
Souls.  The  beauty  of  the  view  is  in- 
definitely heightened  when  we  learn  to 
understand  the  historic  and  moral  inter- 
est with  which  it  is  invested. 

Through  a  narrow  vaulted  passage 
we  turn  from  the  Kadcliffe  Quadrangle 
into  the  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools.  Be 
it  known  that  we  are  now,  as  it  were, 
upon  academic  ground.  The  under- 
graduate would  be  thought  to  be  acting 
with  extreme  hardihood,  and  render 
himself  amenable  to  proctorial  juris- 
diction, who  should  move  about  in  this 
arena  otherwise  than  in  academical  cos- 
tume. On  a  low  door  on  the  right  hand 
side  opposite  you  will  perceive  a  written 
paper,  in  front  of  which  a  large  group 
of  men  were  gathered.  It  is  the  honor 
list  of  same  examination  just  out.  In 
another  part  you  will  find  a  large  printed 
list  of  men  who  have  put  down  their 


names  for  an  examination  in  some  other 
school.  You  may  see  men  anxiously 
scrutinizing  the  list,  and  drawing  a  line 
under  some  name.  Such  a  one  is  proba- 
bly calculating  the  number  who  will 
have  to  undergo  a  vivd  voce  examina- 
tion before  his  own  turn  comes,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  safe  to  relax,  or  how  far 
it  may  be  desirable  to  put  on  some  ex- 
tra pressure  in  his  work.  If  any  public 
examination  is  going  on,  any  stranger, 
whether  lady  or  gentleman,  is  at  liberty 
to  go  into  the  room  and  listen  to  what 
is  passing.  If  the  examiner  is  a  well- 
known  man  among  his  contemporaries, 
he  may  have  many  auditors ;  otherwise 
the  stranger  may  find  himself  almost 
alone.  Formerly  it  was  compulsory 
upon  undergraduates  to  sit  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  schools  and  listen  to  exam- 
inations ;  but  this  has  been  abolished 
now.  The  scene  is  simple  and  impres- 
sive. Examiners,  one,  two,  or  three,  are 
sitting  behind  a  large  table,  flanked  by 
a  long  line  of  books ;  an  examinee  is 
before  them,  answering  with  easy  con- 
fidence or  painful  hesitation ;  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  remanded  for  ex- 
aminatorial  purposes  are  filling  up,  or 
trying  to  fill  up,  their  answers  to  a  paper 
of  questions.  Looking  at  any  long  list 
of  men  to  be  examined  {examinando- 
rum)  on  our  University  calendar,  one  is 
always  struck  by  the  great  number  ot 
good  familiar  names,  well  known  in  our 
modern  life  or  past  history  ;  a  fact  which 
reveals  how  great  a  proportion  of  our 
best  youth  are  absorbed  by  Oxford.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  though  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  numbers,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  various  projects  for  Univer- 
sity extension  are  afloat,  Oxford  is 
rather  losing  its  hold  upon  our  territo- 
rial aristocracy.  Lord  Derby  stated 
some  time  back  in-  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  whereas  he  remembered  a  time 
when  three  fourths  of  their  lordship's 
House  had  been  at  Oxford,  this  was 
now  hardly  the  case  with  a  fourth. 

In  the  Schools  Quadrangle  we  turn 
first  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which, 
in  common  with  many  Oxonians,  the- 
present  writer  would  desire  to  make 
most  grateful  commemoration.  The 
library  owes  its  name  to  its  illustrious 
founder,  Sir  Thos.  Bodley,  who  achieved, 
as  Casaubon  calls  it,  "  a  work  rather  for 
a  king  than  a  private  man."     Wood  iu- 
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dudes  him,  though  no  author,  in  the 
Athaui'  Oxonienses^  "because,  by  his 
noble  unci  generous  endeavors,  he  hath 
been  tlie  occasion  of  making  Iiundreds 
of  liublic  writers,  and  of  advancing  in 
as  high  degree  the  commonwealth  of 
learning."  "Jiodley  was  a  Devonian. 
Ills  father  was  one  of  the  English  Prot- 
estants who  took  up  their  abode  at 
Geneva  during  the  Marian  i)ersecution. 
After  the  death  of  Ciueen  Mary  they 
returned  to  England,  aiid  Thomas  Bod- 
ley  was  successively  of  Magdalen  and 
Merton  Colleges.  He  went  abroad 
"  with  the  allowance  belonging  to  a 
traveller,"  and  continued  for  some  years 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He 
subsequently  married  a  rich  widow,  and 
was  afterward  employed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  some  high  diplomatic  oHices. 
Burleigh  told  the  Queen  that  there  was 
not  any  man  in  England  so  meet  as 
Bodley  to  undergo  the  oflice  of  secretary, 
by  reason  of  his  well -based  wisdom  in 
the  Low  Country  alHiirs,  intending  that 
that  he  should  be  colleague  with  his  own 
son  Ivobert  Cecil.  But,  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Essex  also  recommended 
him,  Burleigh's  jealousy  took  the  alarm, 
and  he  prevented  this  promotion.  Mr. 
Bodley,  taking  farewell  of  his  court 
liopes,  betook  himself  to  learning,  and, 
"setting  up  his  staff  at  the  library 
door  in  Oxford,  did  restore  or  rather 
new  found  it,"  and  was  later  knighted 
by  King  James. 

Stan<ling  in  the  Quadrangle  of  the 
Schools,  we  see  on  the  east  the  tower 
gateway.  The  portal  has  a  groined 
vault  and  oaken  folding- door  ornament- 
ed with  royal  and  collegiate  arms.  The 
architecture  of  this  tower  is  of  a  very 
curious  kind.  It  exhibits  the  live  orders 
in  regular  gradation  —  Tuscan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  (yorinthian,  Composite  ;  the  para- 
pet is  Gothic  and  the  plinths  of  the  col- 
umns are  Arabesque.  The  rooms  that 
run  round  the  court  on  the  ground  floor 
are  used  for  examinations,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Annidelian  marbles,  and  for 
the  library.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  ground  was  a  gar- 
den and  a  pig  market,  which  latter  fact 
facetious  wits  have  not  forgotten.  The 
Proscholiurn  on  the  western  side  is  often 
called  the  ])ig  market.  The  library,  the 
picture  gallery  included,  takes  all  the 
other  floors  ;  the  third  story  of  the  gate- 


way, however,  oontains  the  Unirerutj 
archives,  and  the  uppermost  is,  or  wm^ 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  reader  in  ex- 
perimental philosophy.  A  door  in  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  aoadrangle 
reveals  a  staircase  which  leads  into  the 
library.  The  original  founder  of  the 
University  library  was  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.!  The  basement  story  of 
Duke  Humphrey's  library  was  the  divin- 
ity school ;  thisis  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiful  rooms  in  England.  The  windows 
were  once  richly  filled  with  beantifol 
stained  glass  of  a  heraldic  charaoter; 
this  has  all  perished  in  the  manifold 
vicissitudes  which  the  structure  has  un- 
dergone. In  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
the  lead  was  torn  from  the  roof,  and  the 
brambles  grew  up  about  the  walls.  Here 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  cited  to  appear. 
Ridley  at  first  stood  bareheaded,  ^  but 
so  soon  as  he  heard  the  Cardinal  named 
and  the  Pope's  holiness  he  put  on  Us 
cap."  The  House  of  Commons  hdd 
their  sittings  here  when  they  were  driv- 
en from  London  by  the  plague  in  1625. 
In  the  civil  wars  it  served  as  a  store- 
house for  corn;  but,  though  the  glass  is 
gone,  the  matchless  roof  remains,  oor- 
ercd  wiih  mouldings  and  bosses  on 
which  are  shields  of  arms.  There  ars 
pendants  from  the  vaults,  which  oontain 
small  figures  in  niches,  and  at  either  end 
of  the  school  saints  in  riohly-canomed 
niches.  The  building  was  restored  lo 
its  present  state  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

To  Duke  Humphrey's  ori^nal  libraiy 
Bodley  added  his  own  buildmg,  oontain^ 
ing  his  costly  collections,  devoted  hrge 
funds  to  its  extension,  and  matnred  a 
plan  for  adding  University  public  sdMols 
to  the  library.  At  the  time  when  be 
did  this  the  original  royal  library  was 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  dSd 
not  contain  more  than  four  or  five  bookie 
Bodley,  unhappily,  did  not  live  to  watoh 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plana.  But  the 
good  work  prospered.  Other  benebe- 
tors,  prompted  by  a  similar  public  spirit. 
aided  in  the  extension  of  the  library. 
Not  many  years  after,  the  famous  Esn 
of  Pembroke,  being  Chancellor  (1624yi 
presented  two  hundred  Greek  mann- 
scripts,  collected  by  a  Venetian  noble 
man.  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  the  hnaband 
of  the  beautiful  Venetia  Sunbry,  onlj 
four  years  later,  added  the  i 
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of  manuscripts.  Soon  afterwards  Aroh* 
bishop  Laad,  becomiog  chancellor,  added 
raaoy  other  manuflcripts.  Then  the  great 
Selden  added  his  noble  library  of  ei^ht 
thousand  volumes.  After  making  this 
bequest,  he  is  said  to  have  revoked  it  in 
a  rage,  because  the  University  authori- 
ties would  not  lend  him  some  book 
which  he  wanted.  His  executors,  how- 
ever, considering  that  they  were  to  rep- 
resent his  deliberate  wishes  and  not  his 
ill  temper,  handed  over  the  library  to  the 
University.  Many  other  benefactors 
mi^ht  be  enumerated  —  such  as  Lord 
Fairfax,  always  the  hospitable  friend  of 
learned  Oxonians,  Malone,  the  editor  of 
Shakespeare,  who  gave  his  library  of 
early  English  literature,  and  Mr.  Bouce, 
whose  benefaction  of  medals,  manu- 
scripts and  drawings  constitutes  a  muse- 
um by  itself.  The  library  abounds  with 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  literature,  and 
possesses  manuscripts  collected  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  It  is 
entitled  by  act  of  Parliament  to  a  copy 
of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  It  also  constantly  makes  additions 
from  its  own  revenues. 

We  will  now  ascend  the  staircase  to 
the  library.  If  it  is  not  a  saint's  day, 
and,  therefore,  no  service  at  St.  Mary's, 
it  is  open  as  early  as  nine  o'clock.  Di- 
rectly we  enter  we  are  struck  by  the 
stillness  and  solemnity  that  reign  around, 
helped  by  the  dim  light,  the  windows 
with  bits  of  painted  glass,  the  ponder- 
ous shelves,  the  illuminated  missals,  the 
graduates  or  attendants  conversing  in 
low  whispers,  or  moving  quickly  about. 
There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  about 
gaining  access  to  the  Bodleian.  The 
University  costume  is  sufficient,  and  an 
introduction  from  any  master  of  arts 
will  suffice  for  a  stranger.  For  reading 
purposes,  the  library  is  as  free  and  as 
good  as  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, with  the  advantage  that  you  may 
be  seated  in  front  of  a  window  com- 
manding a  beautiful  garden  prospect, 
that  your  arm  chair  is  not  disturbed, 
and  that  books  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late around  you,  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  return  them  to  the  care  of  the  custo- 
dians when  you  leave  the  library.  The 
officials,  however,  are  hardly  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
attendants  delight  in  promptly  honoring 
the  largest  orders.    At  the  Bodleian,  if 
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you  require  many  books^  they  were,  in 
my  time  at  least,  handed  to  you  indeed 
by  gentlemanly  assistants,  but  with  a 
resigned  expression  and  a  look  of  injuty. 
You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  portraits 
in  the  library,  and  especially  to  upcast  a 
grateful  look  at  Cornelius  Jansen^s  fine 
portrait  of  Bodley.  You  will  see  the 
exercise  book  used  by  £dward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth  when  children,  and  close  by 
the  autographs  of  distinguished  visitors. 
Considered  as  works  .of  art,  the  colleo* 
tion  can  hardly  be  thought  very  valua* 
ble,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  series  of 
portraits  of  University  benefactors.  It 
contains  many  curiosities  in  addition  to 
pictures ;  among  them  the  very  lantern 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  which  he  had  with  him 
when  he  was  apprehended  in  the  cellar 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  objects  is  a  splendid 
bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  chancellor  of  whom  we  have  already 
made  mention.  Here  is  a  chair  made 
out  of  Drake's  ship,  with  an  inscription 
by  the  poet  Cowley.  Notice  especially 
a  portrait  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Routh,  the 
late  president  of  Magdalen,  taken  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year. 

Descending  once  more  to  the  base- 
ment, we  turn  into  one  of  the  old 
schools  to  see  the  Arundelian  marbles. 
These  marbles  were  collected  in  Asia 
Minor  by  one  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  another 
Earl  of  Arundel.  They  contain  some 
valuable  inscriptions,  especially  the  Pa- 
rian chronicle.  There  are  also  other  val- 
uable curiosities.  In  that  basement 
story,  which  is  below  the  Seldenian  por- 
tion  of  the  library  is  the  Convocation 
House.  The  vestibule  is  called  the 
apodyterium,  or  unrobing  room.  In  the 
apodyterium  men  matriculate  when  they 
first  come  up  to  the  University.  And 
here,  also,  tne  Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
is  held,  generally  by  his  assessor,  and  is 
virtually  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  convocation  room  is  prin* 
cipally  used  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring degrees ;  the  public  business  of  the 
University  is  also  transacted  there.  The 
process  of  conferring  degrees  is  curious. 
At  one  portion  of  the  ceremony  the 
proctors  parade  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  we  are  told  that  if  any  one  pluoka 
the  proctor's  gown  the  degree  is  not 
conferred  upon  the  candidate;  an  ex* 
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treme  proceeding  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  Oxford  tradesmen  in  the  case  of 
debtors. 

Beyond  the  Schools  Quadrangle  we 
pass  out  into  Broad-street  through  the 
Clarendon.  This  spacious  building  was 
erected  in  part  from  the  profits  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion^ 
which  was  presented  to  the  University 
by  his  son,  the  second  earl.  The  front- 
age from  the  lower  part  of  Broad-street 
is  very  imposing..  The  architect  was 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect  of 
Blenheim.  The  Clarendon  occupies  a 
middle  position  in  the  history  of  the 
University  press.  It  was  used  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  as  the  place  of  the 
printing  press  of  the  University  after 
the  Sheldonian  had  for  a  long  time 
served  that  pupose,  and  since  then  the 
University  press  has  been  removed  to  its 
present  abode.  For  some  time  it  did 
duty  as  a  Geological  Museum.  It  is 
now  used  for  various  public  purposes,  of 
a  very  mixed  kind.  The  llebdomadal 
Council  meet  here ;  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  his  justice  room,  the  registrar  his 
office,  the  police  have  their  apartments, 
and  lectures  arc  also  delivered  here. 

Proceeding  westward,  wo  come  to  the 
famous  Sheldonian  Theatre.  This  thea- 
tre was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Gil- 
bert Sheldon,  who  suffered  much  during 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  when  Juxon 
was  raised  to  Canterbury,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  Juxon 
died.  It  IS  remarked  that  Archbishop 
Sheldon  never  visited  Canterbury  that 
he  might  bo  installed,  and  that,  though 
made  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was 
never  installed  as  such,  nor  yet  ever  saw 
this  noble  building  wliich  he  so  sumptu- 
ously erected.  Sheldon  was  one  of  the 
most  munificent  of  prelates.  He  built 
the  library  at  Lambeth,  and  aided  in  the 
restoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In 
various  Vespects  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  large-minded  and  princely 
generosity.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
the  architect,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  ground  plan  from  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  at  Rome.  In  tlio  roof  of 
the  building  was  formerly  the  printing 
press  of  the  University,  and  books 
printed  during  this  time,  and  even  long 
after  the  press  had  been  removed  to  the 
Clarendon  bore  on  the  title  page  E  The- 


atro  SJiddoniano,  In  1868  a  oapola 
was  added  to  the  original  bailding,  to 
replace  one  which  h^  evidently  oeen 
lost.  The  public  acts  of  the  UniverBity 
are  celebrated  here  —  the  Comitia,  En- 
caenia, and  Commemoration  of  Benefac- 
tors. The  scene  at  the  Sheldonian  is 
always  a  very  splendid  one.  The  most 
famous  commemoration  was  that  of  1814, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  BlUcher,  the  Cossack  Plato^ 
and  others,  received  the  red  robe  of 
doctor.  But  year  by  year  the  glorions 
scene  of  the  Commemoration  is  wit- 
nessed. The  Sheldonian  Theatre  then 
affords  a  sight  which,  once  seen,  is  never 
forgotten.  The  area  is  crowded  with 
Masters  of  Arts  and  strangers.  In  the 
semicircle  above,  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  other 
dignitaries  are  seated ;  behind  them  are 
arranged  the  ladies,  in  gay  and  regular 
parterres ;  and  the  galleries  are  crowded 
with  undergraduates.  The  undergrad- 
uates, in  these  modem  years,  nave 
adoDted  the  practice  of  greeting  all 
kinds  of  people  and  subjects  with  vio- 
lent hissing  or  tumultuous  applause ;  a 
custom  which  diminishes  the  decorum, 
but  certainly  heightens  the  liveliness  of 
the  proceedings.  There  is  something 
very  touching,  very  suggestive,  also,  in 
the  contrast  which  these  proceedings 
afford.  On  the  one  hand,  men  who  have 
already  rendered  their  names  iUustrious 
are  receiving  honorary  degrees ;  and  on 
the  other,  young  men,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess and  hope,  are  advancing  to  the  ros- 
trum to  recite  their  prize  compositions, 
which  seem  an  earnest  of  the  future  suc- 
cesses of  advanced  life. 

To  make  our  enumeration  of  this  im- 
portant group  of  buildings  complete^  we 
ought  to  proceed  a  few  yards  westward 
of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  and  examine 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  fiimoua 
Tradcscant  and  his  son  formed  a  collec- 
tion known  as  Tradescant's  Ark,  the 
most  curious  and  popular  show  of  the 
day.  The  son  bequeathed  it  to  a  lodger 
named  Elias  Ashmole,  who  had  kindred 
tastes,  and  added  a  collection  of  anti^< 
uities,  including  the  library  of  the  as- 
trologer Lilly,  now  of  litUe  or  no  ac- 
count. Ashmole's  Museum  was  the  first 
museum  ever  known  in  England.  The 
catalogue  of  the  curiosities  of  this  mn- 
seum  is  highly  interesting.   Perhs^  the 
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most  curious  item  is  King  Alfred's  jew- 
el, found  in  the  isle  of  Athelney.  This 
was  set  with  colored  stones,  cased  in 
crystal,  with  the  inscription,  "Alfred 
ordered  me  to  be  made." 

This  remarkable  group  of  buildings, 
then,  may  be  considerea  as  making  up 
materially  the  main  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity system.  The  University,  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  even  in  its  members, 
is  constantly  concerned  with  some  one 
or  other,  if  not  all,  of  these  stately  struc- 
tures. Another  group  of  University 
buildings  remain  to  bo  considered,  which 
are  quite  modern  in  comparison  with 
these,  which  are  comparatively  ancient. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  new  University 
Museum,  which  has  subtracted  most  of 
the  old  contents  of  the  Radcliffe  and 
the  Ashmolean.  This  museum  is  the  re- 
sult of  well-considered  attempts  to  give 
Oxford  the  same  preSminence  in  natural 
science  as  she  has  so  long  enjoyed  in 
mental  science  and  scholarship,  and  to 
give  her  alumni  the  knowledge  which 
may  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  ex- 
tend the  vast  material  progress  made  by 
the  age  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Derby 
in  1855,  and  it  was  first  used,  though  not 
quite  completed,  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
when  they  visited  Oxford  in  1860.  The 
architecture  of  the  edifice  is  constantly 
a  moot  subject  of  discussion,  the  attack 
and  defence  being  equally  ardent.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  tolerable  unanimity  of 
praise  or  dispraise  in  reference  to  certain 
portions.  You  enter  beneath  a  gateway 
tower  into  the  central  quadrangle,  which 
has  a  glass  roof,  resting  on  slender  iron 
pillars.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  Wool- 
ner's  memorial  statue  of  the  Prince  Con- 
port,  subscribed  for  by  gentlemen  of 
the  City  of  Oxford.  Two  galleries  run 
round  this  court,  with  open  arcades, 
which  give  ready  admittance  to  all  parts 
of  the  building.  The  shafts  of  the  clois- 
ter, chosen  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  are  examples  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  British  islands, 
the  Cornish  granites  being  especially 
beautiful.  The  corbels  in  front  of  the 
piers  are  in  process  of  being  filled  up 
with  statues  of  men  eminent  in  the 
Bciences  which  the  museum  illustrates 
and  teaches.  The  Queen  has  given  five, 
the  undergraduates  ten,  the  Freemasons 


one.  The  upper  floor  has  a  spacious 
lecture  room,  and  on  the  western  front 
are  reading  rooms  and  library  ;  at  the 
back  there  is  a  small  observatory.  Be- 
sides the  lecture  rooms,  there  are  work 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Professors  of 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Nat- 
ural and  JExperimental  Philosophy,  Min- 
eralogy, Geology,  Physiology,  and  Zo- 
ology. There  is  also  a  dissecting 
room,  and  a  large  chemical  laboratory. 
The  Professorship  of  Zoology  has  been 
only  lately  founded  by  the  Tate  Rev.  P. 
W.  Hope,  who  bequeathed,  in  aid  of  his 
object,  large  collections  and  large  funds. 
Dean  Buckland's  collection  of  fossils  is 
here;  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has 
given  the  Pengelly  collection  of  Devo-. 
nian  fossils,  and  five  thousand  pounds  to 
found  two  scholarships  in  geology. 

One  more  public  building,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  specified,  which  shows  how 
well  the  University,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, and  independently  of  the  meagre 
mstruction  furnished  in  this  direction 
by  the  colleges,  is  providing  for  what  is 
called  the  "  modern  "  education  of  her 
sons.  These  are  the  sumptuous  Taylor 
Buildings  and  University  Galleries,  a 
magnificent  "  mass  of  architecture,'* 
worthy  of  its  magnificent  contents.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  on  the  present 
occasion  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor's  institu- 
tion, reserving  the  subject  of  the  Uni- 
versity Galleries  for  separate  mention. 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  University,  "  for  erecting 
a  proper  edifice,  and  for  establishing  a 
foundation  for  the  teaching  of  European 
languages."  A  professorship  of  modem 
European  languges  (held  by  the  philol- 
ogist Max  Mtlller),  and  teacherships  in 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
have  been  established.  No  fee  is  asked 
of  the  members  of  the  University,  who 
may  enjoy,  without  the  least  expense, 
the  use  of  a  valuable  library  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ablest  teachers.  Yet,  such 
are  the  inducements  of  the  regular  colle- 
giate and  University  courses,  that  in  the 
writer's  time  these  lectures  were  but 
thinly  attended,  and  the  reading  rooms 
of  the  Radcliffe  and  the  Taylor  gener- 
ally were  solitary  and  unattended. 

The  galleries,  which  face  Beaumont- 
street,  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  a 
sculpture  gallery  of  180  ^et  long  by  28 
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wide,  with  an  additional  wing,  at  ri^ht 
angles,  of  90  by  28  feet ;  on  the  iirst 
floor,  besides  an  ante -room,  is  a  fire- 
proof gallery  and  a  picture  gallery; 
there  is  also  a  basement  story,  with 
lodgings  for  the  keeper.  In  the  west 
wing  of  the  ground  floor  are  now  placed 
a  portion  of  the  munificent  gift  of  Lady 
Chantrey,  in  the  original  casts  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  principal 
works ;  the  remainder,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pomfret  statues,  are  in  the 
basement  story.  In  the  fire-proof  gal- 
lery up  stairs  is  the  celebrated  collection 
of  original  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  Kaflaelle,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
in  number,  purchased  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions contributed  by  members  of 
the  University,  but  chiefly  by  the  noble 
donation  of  four  thousand  pounds  by 
the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

This  sketch  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Oxford,  beyond  the  historical  and 
topographical  interest  will  show  how 
rich  is  the  University  in  appliances  and 
means,  not  only  for  its  old  scholastic  edu- 
cation, but  for  all  the  training  demanded 
by  the  various  necessities  of  modem 
life.  We  believe,  also,  that  there  are 
many  of  her  teachers  who  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  this  wonderful  intellectual  appa- 
ratus. In  the  noble  "  bidding  prayer  " 
used  at  St.  Mary's,  the  divine  protec- 
tion is  invoked  on  Oxford  and  her  col- 
leges, that  England  may  never  want 
men  qualified  to  serve  God  in  Church 
and  State.  Such  noble  words  indicate 
the  great  central  truth  that  all  study 
and  service  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God.  It  is  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing resting  on  intellectual  exertions, 
and  the  divine  grace  overruling  such  to 
good  results,  that  the  highest  aims  of 
the  highest  education  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  justice,  religion  and  piety  will  con- 
tinue among  us  for  all  generations. 


AU  the  Tear  Round. 

A  FREAK   ON   THE   VIOLIN. 

Subsequent  to  Tubal  Cain's  inven- 
tions, harp  and  organ  —  the  fiddle,  or 
lyre  played  on  with  a  bow,  takes  rank  by 
reason  of  its  antiquity.  Its  place  and 
importance  in  the  world  of  Music  are  of 


the  first  interest.  The  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling it,  which  is  extreme,  implies  the 
rarest  delicacies  of  ear  and  of  touch — ^the 
latter  not  to  be  attained  to  by  strennona 
good  will,  supposing  apt  physical  or- 
ganization denied.  ^'  A  band  "  on  the 
pianoforte  is  not  a  more  peculiar  posses- 
sion than  a  '^  bow  arm."  On  the  precision 
of  finser-positions  does  purity  of  tone 
depend.  The  human  voice  has  little 
more  expressive  power —  even  with  the 
advantage  of  verbal  declamation  to  help 
it — than  the  Violin.  LastlVf  the  instru- 
ment when  mate  has  characteristics 
which  give  it  a  place  of  its  own.  Where- 
as every  other  one  of  its  comrades  is 
worsened,  the  fiddle  is  bettered  by  age 
and  use.  A  violin  has  been  sold,  in  our 
time,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  times 
the  money  paid  for  it  when  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  its  maker.  A  story  is  told, 
by  Messrs.  Sandys  and  Forster,  in  their 
Juistory  of  the  Violin^  that  for  an  instru- 
ment by  Steiner  the  Tyrolese  f  who  came 
afler  the  ereat  Cremonese  ana  Brescian 
makers)  nheen  hundred  acres  of  Ameri- 
can land  were  ceded,  at  a  dollar  an  acre, 
on  which  the  thriving  city  of  Pittsburg 
now  stands.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  vicissitudes  of  price  which 
'^  the  marked  catalogue ''  of  sold  statues 
and  pictures  registers. 

The  above  Wng  all  so  many  indispu- 
table facts,  no  one  need  wonder  that  a 
body  of  tradition  and  anecdote  has  gath- 
ered round  the  violin  family  —  the  same 
comprising  four  members :  beudes  itself, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass — ^rich 
and  various  in  quality.  A  delightful  and 
amusing  book  might  be  written  on  the 
subject  for  the  delectation  of  those  **  who 
have  music  in  their  souls  ;**  and,  since  it 
is  unfashionable  to  confess  to  contrary 
organization  in  these  our  times  of  changes 
and  progress,  when  musio  has  become 
a  pleasure,  which,  like  the  Plague  of 
Egypt,  pervades  our  kings*  chambers  and 
our  working  men's  houses — a  fcesSa  on 
or  about  the  violin  family,  their  makers, 
their  players,  and  thei  musio  prepared  for 
the  same,  ma^  not  be  altogether  unthnelv. 
A  compendious  and  wefi-ezecnted  little 
book* — one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most 
unpretending,  books  of  its  kind  that  I 
know  of— has  reminded  me  of  a  few  old 
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tales  and  truths,  and  encouraged  me  to 
string  together  a  few  of  these  in  a  des- 
ultory fashion. 

How  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  world  was  first  edified  by  the  sounds 
of  a  fiddle  ?  is  a  question  for  the  Dryas- 
dusts—  notto^be  dismissed  lightly  here. 
Old  painters  —  how  far  inspired  by  tra- 
dition or  not,  who  shall  say  ? — have  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of 
Parnassus  ;  and,  following  their  example, 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Leighton,  in  his  Pic- 
ture of  Music,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Orpheus  as  the  magical  instrument  by 
which  Eurydice  was  given  back  to  life. 
Certain  it  is  that,  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries,  the  violin  had  taken 
its  present  form,  and  many  antiquarians, 
the  diligent  and  erudite  Mr.  William 
ChappeU  among  the  number,  are  satisfied 
that  this  form  was  of  northern  rather 
than  southern  origin.  The  Welsh,  those 
dear  lovers  of  pedigree,  and  who  have 
asserted  (it  has  been  humorously  said) 
that  the  primeval  language  spoken  by- 
Adam  and  Eve  was  theirs,  have  laid 
claim  to  it.  One  of  the  lozenges  in  the 
quaint  painted  roof  of  Peterborough 
cathedral,  showing  a  bare  -  legged  man 
dancing  to  his  kit  (date  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury), has  a  curiously  modem  air,  so  far 
as  the  shape  of  the  instrument  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  was  not  perfected  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Amati  of  Cre- 
mona, and  Di  Salo  of  Brescia,  gave 
models  which  have  been  slightly  varied 
by  such  notable  artificers  as  Stradi- 
vari us,  Guarnerius,  Steiner,  and  others, 
but  never  unmade;  nor,  indeed,  have 
essentially  changed.  Since  their  day, 
no  improvements  have  been  effected, 
save  in  the  making  of  the  bow — a  con- 
dition of  things  without  parallel  in  the 
fabrication  of  musical  mstruments  — 
which  has  been  universally  a  story  of 
discovery  and  progress.  Think  of  a 
Broadwood,  or  an  Erard  Concert  Grand 
Pianoforte,  as  compared  with  the  meek 
and  weak  little  clarichord,  which  sufficed 
to  Sebastian  Bach ;  think  how  the  powers 
of  King  David's  instrument,  the  harp, 
have  been  extended  by  pedals  and 
"  double-action  "  since  the  days  of  the 
bards,  nay,  and  even  of  such  modem 
celebrities  as  Krumpholtz  and  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  Madame  Spohr  the  first. 
Think  of  what  has  happened  to  "  the 
German  flute'*  since  Ftederick  the  Great 


bored  his  court  of  wits  and  philosophers, 
and  the  ears  of  his  patient  concert  -  ma9- 
ter,  Herr  Quanz,  by  playing  his  three 
nightly  concertos.  Think  how  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  Organ,  as 
the  lightening  of  touch,  and  the  easier 
combinations  of  register,  have  been  im- 

E roved  during  the  past  century  and  a 
alf,  since  Chnstian  Miiller,  the  maker  of 
the  Haarlem  organ.  Gabelaar,  and  Sil- 
bermann,  and  Father  Schmidt  built  their 
instruments,  still  magnificent,  in  respect 
of  their  sonority,  but  comparatively  rude 
in  structure.  !N^o  fate  of  the  kind  has 
befallen  the  violin.  The  best  workmen 
are  those  who  best  imitate  the  men  who 
wrought  three  hundred  years  ago.  In 
its  form,  in  proportion,  in  the  addition 
to  its  means,  no  improvement  has  been 
made ;  and  less  so  in  some  points  of  dec- 
oration which  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  the  instrument.  The  secret  of  the  old 
varnishes,  which  are  as  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  violin,  as  is  manipulated 
clay  of  delicate  quality  to  the  texture  of 
china,  seems,  if  we  are  to  believe  common 
testimony,  irrecoverably  lost. 

Few  who  see  that  simple-looking  toy, 
out  of  which  such  admirable  music  is 
drawn,  have  an  idea  of  its  delicate  com- 
plexity of  structm'e.  A  well-made  violin 
contains  more  than  fifty  different  pieces 
of  woods,  the  woods  beinff  three :  maple, 
red  deal,  and  ebony.  The  wood  must 
be  thoroughly  seasoned,  especially  the 
red  deal ;  and  the  only  artist  of  modem 
times  who  is  said  to  counterfeit  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  M. 
Vuillaume,  of  Paris,  has  done  so  mainly 
by  a  most  careful  selection  of  materials. 
Many  a  roof  and  ^anel  from  Swiss  chft- 
lets  have  found  their  way  into  his  work- 
shop. Be  the  grain  ever  so  good,  the 
material  must  have  undergone  the  slow 
action  of  time.  Some  have  thought  to 
supersede  this  by  the  use  of  acids  and 
by  artificial  heat.  But  these  expedients, 
I  am  assured,  have  only  a  short-lived 
success.  The  violins  thus  forced  dete- 
riorate steadily ;  whereas  the  good  in- 
struments become  more  mellow  and 
precious  in  sound  year  by  year.  It 
seems  agreed  that  the  amount  of  so- 
nority in  the  violin  partly  depends  on 
the  flatness  or  otherwise  of  its  form. 
How  it  should  be  that  no  change  of  any 
importance  has  been  made  since  the 
days  of  Di  Salo  and  Amati,  presents,  t 
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repeat,  one  of  the  most  singular  anom- 
abes  in  that  history  of  anomalies — the 
lovely  art  of  Music.  But  the  violin  is 
nothing  without  its  bow  ;  and  the  per- 
fected bow  is  an  invention  dating  nearly 
two  centuries  later  than  the  perfection 
of  the  instrument  which  it  "  bids  to  dis- 
course."    Here  is  a  second  anomaly. 

A  third  is,  that  the  instrument  was 
brought  to  perfection  before  any  music 
was  produced  worth  performing  on  it 
(as  we  understand  matters^  Corelli 
and  Scarlatti  were  not  writing  when 
Amati,  and  Stradivarius,  and  Guarner- 
ius  were  producing  their  masterpieces, 
which  sufficed  for  the  Paganinis  of  mod- 
ern times  for  the  execution  of  their  stu- 
pendous feats  of  volubility  and  brilliancy. 
In  truth,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  music  written  for  the  violin 
was  mere  child's  play — the  works  of  one 
wonderful  man  excepted — John  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  This  great  genius  who  di- 
vined so  much,  and  the  value  of  whose 
experiments  to  the  world  of  musical 
poets  has  only  come  to  be  appreciated 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
can  have  encountered  no  one,  I  suspect, 
in  the  least  able  to  present  on  the  violin 
his  difficult  and  recondite  fancies.  Ilis 
Sonatas,  Chaconnea,  Variations,  as  good 
as  buried  until  Mendelssohn  disinterred 
them,  tax  a  player  to  the  amount  which 
few  players,  save  of  the  calibre  of  Spohr, 
a  Joachim,  and  a  Molique,  can  aiford 
to  be  taxed.  Perhaps,  as  a  body,  the 
French  violinists,  as  represented  by 
Leclair,  inheriting  Italian  traditions  from 
Lulli,  were  in  advance  of  their  contem- 
poraries of  other  countries — but  so  loose 
IS  all  record  of  Music  at  that  period, 
that  nothing  beyond  conjecture  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  above,  to  touch 
on  a  few  of  the  leading  points  and  pecul- 
iarities of  the  leading  instrument  of  the 
orchestra — the  most  singular  representa- 
tive of  conservative  and  progressive  life 
in  combination  that  the  story  of  Music, 
that  most  capricious  among  the  arts,  in- 
cludes. It  would  be  easy  to  swell  these 
paragraphs  to  any  extent,  by  offering 
characters  of  what  may  be  called  the 
representative  men  of  the  violin,  such  as 
Farini,  Geminiani,  Rode,  Viotti,  Lafont ; 
but  these  can  be  found  by  any  reader 
who  ransacks  the  dictionaries ;  so  that 
I  shall  content  myself  with  rummaging  i 


my  own  peculiar  stores  of  recollection 
regarding  some  of  the  great  players  of 
this  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course,  the  first  of  these  to  be 
named  is  Paganini ;  but  the  man  whom 
to  name,  so  as  to  give  any  distinct  rec- 
ord of  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
him,  is  most  difficult.  There  are  'people 
of  genius  who  rule  by  disturbmg,  not 
subjugating,  the  spirits  of  those  who 
listen  to  them.  One  of  these  (to  cite  a 
parallel  in  music)  was  Malibran  as  com- 
pared with  Pasta;  another,  the  great 
Genoese  violinist,  who  convulsed  Europe 
by  his  triumphs,  as  no  instrumentalist 
(the  Abb6  Liszt  excepted)  has  done  be- 
fore or  since  his  apparition. 

One  may  well  talk  of  "  apparition  "  in 
Paganini's  case ;  because  the  intense  and 
eccentric  personality  of  the  man  had  its 
share  in  the  attention  his  performances 
excited.  A  vampire  in  an  orchestra  is 
not  an  every-day  sight;  and  never  did 
man  by  dress  and  gesture  make  more  of 
a  ghostly^  aspect  than  did  he,  neither 
more  obviously  thereby  invite  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  marvellous  anecdotes  which 
Fancy  makes  out  of  nothing  for  Scandal 
to  repeat.  Pa^anini's  real  life  had  been 
miserable  and  dis9rderly  enough  to  sat- 
isfy such  foolish  people  as  think  mys- 
tery and  error  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  genius.  It  was  a  long  fever 
fit  of  gambling  and  avarice,  alternating 
with^he  exercise  of  most  startling  prog- 
ress in  art.  With  most  hearers,  owing 
to  the  exaggeration  of  his  expression,  to 
which  his  limitless  execution  enabled 
him  to  give  the  fullest  scope,  Paganini 
passed  as  being  fuller  of  passion  than 
any  instrumentalist  who  ever  appeared. 
Such  is  not  my  own  impression.  I  nev- 
er could  rid  myself  when  I  heard  him, 
though  I  was  then  inexperienced  and 
liable  to  be  carried  away  dy  what  is  as- 
tonishing, of  a  conviction  of  the  player's 
eccentricity,  which  gave  a  false  pathos 
to  his  slow  movements,  and  a  regulated 
caprice  to  his  brilliant  effects.  £Gs  ex- 
ecution was  limitless;  his  tone  was  thin, 
and  chargeable  with  a  certain  abase  of 
trembling  vibration,  which,  for  a  time, 
became  tiresomely  fashionable :  but  tlie 
tone  was  unimpeachable  in  parity.  His 
peculiar  effects  in  execution,  in  staccato 
and  pizzicato  passages,  in  a  command  of 
the  fourth  string  so  complete  as  to  en- 
able him  to  turn  his  violm  into  a  i^ono* 
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chord  —  those  glassy  harmonic  sounds 
(which,  however,  when  used  to  excess 
satiate),  are  now  understood  not  to  have 
been  invented  by  him,  but  by  Durand, 
or  Duranowski,  a  miscreant  belonging 
to  the  class  of  vagabond  geniuses, 
"wrecked  by  their  wasteful  profligacy, 
whose  number,  happily  for  art,  diminish- 
es year  by  year.  Spohr,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, declares  that  the  harmonic  ef- 
fects had  been  also  anticipated  by  the 
"  once  famous  Scheller  " — another  violin- 
ist of  great  talent  and  disordered  life, 
who  was  possibly  ruined  by  his  connec- 
tion with  the  unclean  and  profligate 
Count  Wtirtemberg,  and  who  passed 
out  of  sight  in  want  and  misery.  But 
though  Scheller  may  have  heard  Duran- 
owski, it  is  improbable  that  the  Genoese 
artist  ever  crossed  Scheller's  path.  The 
harmonic  feat  is  not  worth  much. 

It  may  be  added  that,  from  the  time 
when  he  rose  into  notoriety,  Paganini 
took  small  pains  to  maintain  his  powers 
of  execution  by  practice  ;  never,  it  is 
said,  taking  his  violin  from  his  case 
betwixt  exhibition  and  exhibition,  and 
showing  small  general  interest  in  music  ; 
the  exception  being  the  munificent  pres- 
ent vohinteered  by  this  miserly  man  to 
M.  Berlioz,  as  the  continuer  of  Beet- 
hoven, which  has  become  a  historical 
anecdote. 

Paganini's  playing  of  classical  music 
was  in  no  respect  remarkable.  His  great 
concert  pieces  composed  for  himself, 
though  unequal,  were  excellent  in  point 
of  grace,  fancy,  and  opportunity  for  dis- 
play, lie  was  the  original  "  Carnival 
of  Venice ;"  and  threw  into  the  changes 
of  that  insignificant  gondola  tune  an 
amount  of  whim,  contrast,  and  reckless 
gayety  (costume,  almost,  one  might  say) 
impossible  to  forget.  To  sum  up,  wheth- 
er his  strength  was  that  of  health  or 
fever,  whether  his  taste  was  always  un- 
impeachable or  the  reverse,  whether  he 
was  more  powerful  to  surprise  than  to 
move,  or  not — as  an  executive  artist, 
whose  genius  left  his  impress  on  his 
generation,  Paganini  stands  nnparagon- 
ed.  For  a  time  the  influence  was  not  a 
good  one.  Sham  Paganinis  appeared  by 
the  score,  and  made  concert  music  hid- 
eous. One  or  two  of  these  were  meant 
by  nature  for  better  things ;  to  give  an 
example,  the  Norwegian  virtuoso,  M. 
Ole  Bull,  whose  pecimarities  amoonted 


to  a. specimen  of  those  close  and  ingen- 
ious parodies  of  a  strange  original, 
which  perplex  and  cause  regret  in  ev- 
ery honest  observer.  To  have  justified 
his  choice  of  style,  M.  Ole  BuU  should 
have  carried  out  Paganini's  effects,  as 
Paganini  carried  out  Duranowski's. 
Only  the  feat  was  simply  impossible. 
At  the  antipodes  to  this  magnificent 
curiosity  of  Genius  working  out  its  pur- 
poses, not  without  resource  to  empiri- 
cism, stands  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  Violin  a  man  whose  notable  talent 
almost  rose  to  genius :  and  whose  influ- 
ence on  his  art  was  wider,  healthier,  and 
will  probably  prove  longer  -  lived  than 
that  of  his  Italian  contemporary — Louis 
Spohr.  The  impetus  given  by  him  to 
the  school  of  German  violin-playing  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Of  all  the  play- 
ers to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  violin,  Spohr  takes  the  highest  rank 
as  a  composer ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  only 
great  violinist  who  succeeded  in  opera, 
in  sacred,  in  symphonic,  in  chamber,  and 
in  solo  concert  music :  and  this  without 
any  peculiarity  in  invention  or  bright- 
ness of  fancy.  Not  a  single  theme  by 
Spohr  has  become  popular.  It  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  speculate  how  far 
this  may  be  referable  to  the  character 
and  physical  organization  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable,  most  self  -  engrossed, 
most  stalwart,  most  diligent,  and  least 
engaging  men  who  has  figured  in  the 
annals  of  music.  He  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  intelligence  and  bigoted  loy- 
alty to  himself,  as  his  autobiography 
maKcs  clear.  He  had  something  like 
universality  of  endowments,  for,  as  a 
youth,  he  drew  and  painted  portraits — 
his  own  (which  is  significant^,  and  those  of 
the  girls  who  fell  in  love  with  him — and 
for  a  while  could  hardly  decide  by  which 
of  the  sister  arts  he  would  make  his 
fortune.  Having  decided,  however,  for 
music,  Spohr  carried  through  his  pur- 
pose in  a  truly  characteristic  manner. 
He  stalked  along  through  his  life  to  the 
end  of  it,  holding  his  head  high,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left;  sdcI 
though  honest,  as  remarkable  for  hii 
self-esteem  as  for  his  probity.  Hit 
presence  was  as  striking  as  Pag^tnini's, 
though  in  a  style  totallv  different.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  about  Spohr. 
He  was  of  commanding  stature,  with 
features  noble  in  form  and  serious  in  ex- 
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prcssiOD,  well  befitting  the  musician,  not 
a  bar  of  whose  writings  is  chargeable 
with  vulgarity,  but  whose  aspect  promis- 
ed a  re^nemcnt  in  the  man  which  his 
social  manners  did  not  always  fulfil ;  for 
to  be  refined  is  to  be  considerate  of 
others,  and  this  Spohr  was  not.  Of  all 
the  instrumental  players  I  recollect,  he 
was  the  roost  stately  to  see,  and  one 
of  the  coldest  to  hear.  Of  all  the  man- 
nered composers  who  ever  wrote,  (and 
Spohr  was  as  mannered  as  the  veriest 
Italian — to  name  but  one.  Signer  Ros- 
sini, whoso  flimsy  writings  he  so  coolly 
analyzed) — he  was  the  least  mannered  in 
his  playing.  Not  a  point  in  it  was  over- 
wrought, not  a  point  was  underfinished. 
"  Propriety  and  tact,"  as  the  late  George 
Robins  said  in  one  of  his  advertisements, 
"  presided ;"  and  there  was  in  it  such 
beauty  as  belongs  to  perfect  order,  per- 
fect purity,  perfect  svmmetry,  perfect 
command,  over  all  the  legitimate  re- 
sources of  his  craft.  It  was  a  sincere, 
complete  exhibition — if  there  was  ever 
such  a  thing — but  one  which  spoke  to 
the  head,  not  to  the  heart ;  to  the  con- 
science, and  not  to  the  affections.  The 
"  sacred  fire  "  was  not  there.  I  think 
that  if  Spohr  had  been  a  thin  little  man, 
and  without  that  Jupiter  port  of  his,  his 
playing  might  have  been  less  successful 
m  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
than  as  in  his  autobiography  he  fondly 
tells  us  it  was. 

But  make  what  we  will  of  Spohr,  of 
his  strange  indifference,  or  else  false  ap- 
preciation of  other  comrades'  works — of 
his  deficiency  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
proved  by  his  taking  late  in  life  to  re- 
study  counterpoint,  when  the  task  in 
hand  was  an  Oratorio,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser for  the  violin,  he  must  always  hold 
a  first  place.  As  a  professor,  he  knew 
(not  always  a  winning  or  flexible  man) 
how  to  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  not 
so  much  to  insure  the  respect  as  to  gain 
the  affection  of  his  pupils.  These  could 
be  named  by  some  two  score,  were  a 
contemporary  catalogue  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  but  two  may  be  mentioned — the 
lirothors  Holmes — if  only  because  of  the 
singular  indifference  of  their  and  our 
native  country  to  their  great  accomplish- 
ments. Kude  as  Spohr  could  be  to  his 
CasRcl  orchestra,  calling  them  "  swine  " 
when  they  displeased  him,  his  pupils, 


one  and  all,  seem  to  have  attediedtteil»- 
selves  to  him  without  itint;  Mid  mamj 
an  act  of  private  forbearaace  and  kudb- 
ness,  on  his  part,  to  thoae  atndtened 
in  their  means,  is  to  be  let  againat  tha 
impression  above  recorded. 

Then,  as  to  written  inuuo  for  the  vio- 
lin, whereas  Paganini's  efibrtaand  eflbda 
have  died  out,  to  be  reprodnoed  in  a 
feeble  and  incomplete  echo  by  hia  kma- 
man,  Signer  Sivori,  tiie  violin  Concertot 
of  Spohr  will  not  Boon  be  laid  aside, 
owing  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  they  display,  the  aenmble  or- 
chestral combinations  tney  eondnde,  nd 
the  individuality  of  their  manner;  whioh, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  is  Spoht'a  own,  and 
his  alone.  Further,  his  violin  dnets  an 
unsurpassed  as  combinations  of  melodj, 
suave,  if  not  new,  with  harmony  pleasing 
and  luscious,  if  6oraethin|;  monotonoasi 
The  raffe  for  Spobr*s  mnsio  hasanbnded 
everywhere  ;  but  his  inflaenoe,'and  that 
of  all  he  wrote  for  his  spedal  inatmmeat, 
has  not  subsided  ;  nor,  I  fanejr,  may  al- 
together subside, 

"  Till  Music  Shan  untune  the  sky.** 

and  the  devioes  and  desires  of  Hsn 
Wagner  shall  rule  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  deliotoas  artists  wto 
ever  took  violin  in  hand  waa  De  BerioC» 
some  shortcomings  in  depth  of  fteli^ 
granted.  He  may  be  named  as  among 
the  exceptions  bjr  which  rnlea  are  prov- 
ed. That  certam  qualities  are  "^eon* 
stant"  (as  the  mathematioiaiM  say)  in 
certain  countries,  I  have  been  long  eon* 
vinced.  The  vivadons  Irish,  as  a  body 
of  musicians,  have  a  propensity  to  dr^^ 


one  ^at  French  contralto  singer. 
Belgians  in  music  are  heavy  raAer 
elegant,  and  are  apt  to  snhislitate  tasM* 
Vieuxtemps  has  shown  ns  onthenolM 
elaborate  pomposity  for  real  feeling  m 
grandeur.  But  De  Beriot,  the  moslil^ 
cgant  of  violinists,  was  a  Bei^ian^  bsvB 
at  Louvain.  If  Rinninl  pain  off  vM 
Liszt,  De  Beriot  does  among  piauM 
with  Thalberg,  and  among  fixigan  iritt 
Madame  Cinti  •  Damorean.  'Sbm  ttfii 
may  be  cited  as  irreproaebable.  Oisalsr 
beauty  of  tone  was  never  bead'.ttai 
theirs.  Greater  grraee  and  poUah.wM^ 
out  finicality  than  theira  eamoi-Mi^ 
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tained.  Had  more  of  emotioa  been  add- 
ed by  nature,  the  excellence  might  have 
been  less  equable.  None  of  the  three 
can  be  called  cold ;  none  of  the  three 
ventured  one  inch  deeper  than  the  point 
their  powers  enabled  tnem  to  fathom.  In 
Spohf's  Autobiography  he  speaks  grudg- 
ingly of  De  Beriot  (as  he  does  almost  of 
every  violinist  save  himself),  albeit  De 
Beriot  exercised  a  fascination  by  his 
playing  which  Spohr  never  commanded, 
more  solid  though  Spohr^s  music  is. 
And  De  Beriot's  airs  with  variations,  and 
Concertos  (especially  one  with  the  ron- 
do in  the  Russian  style),  live  in  recollec- 
tion, though  not  heard  for  many  a  year, 
as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  enjoyed 
but  yesterday.  The  one  man  who  might 
have  challenged  him  on  his  own  ground 
was  Mayseder  of  Vienna  (whose  lovely 
and  natural  and  becoming  compositions 
must  not  pass  without  a  word,  when  the 
Violin  and  its  sayings  and  doings  are 
the  theme) ;  but  Mayseder  was  not  a 
show — otherwise  a  travelling  player — 
and  never,  I  believe,  quitted  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
KiirntherThor  Theatre  there.  A  solo  I 
heard  from  him  in  a  hackneyed  ballet 
to  accompany  a  dancer  on  a  hot  autumn 
evening  to  an  empty  house,  was  enough 
of  itself  to  show  his  sweetness,  gracious- 
ness,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
best  uses  of  the  violin. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  a  violin  play- 
er in  whom  something  of  the  spirits  of 
the  North  and  South  were  combined — 
the  classical  grandeur  and  repose  of  the 
one — the  impassioned  abandonment  of 
the  other:  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  no 
respect  an  eclectic  artist ;  neither  one 
on  whom,  as  in  De  Beriot's  case,  given 
qualities  could  be  counted  on  with  cer- 
tainty— a  player  who  in  his  best  hours, 
in  the  best  music,  had  power  to  move 
his  public  as  none  of  the  three  professors 
of  his  instrument  mentioned  before  him 
were  able  to  do.  This  was  Ernst ;  who 
appeared  after  the  three  great  players 
commemorated,  (ind  who,  in  spite  of  one 
fatal  defect,  a  tendency  to  false  intona- 
tion, no  more  to  be  controlled  than  was 
the  same  fault  in  Pasta's  singing,  could 
assert  himself  as  among  the  best  of  his 
order,  and  occasionally,  as  best  among 
the  best.     I  have  never  heard  a  man 

{lay  worse    than    he   did    sometimes, 
have  never   heard    a   man  play  so 


well  as  I  have  heard  Ernst  play:  and 
this  not  in  the  form  of  showy  displays, 
such  as  any  glib  or  indefatigable  person 
may  bring  himself  to  produce,  but  in  the 
utterance  of  the  intense,  yet  not  over-in- 
tense, expression  with  which  he  could 
interpret  the  |freatest  thought's  of  the 
greatest  poets  m  music.  His  leading  of 
Beethoven's  three  Russian  quartets  ^he 
Razumouifsky  set)  may  be  set  beside 
Madame  Viardot's  resistless  presentment 
of  Gluck's  Orpheus,  beside  Pasta's  "  Son 
io"  in  Medea,  beside  the  "  Suivez  moi" 
of  Dnprez  in  Guillaume  Tell.  In  all  the 
four  instances  cited,  the  case  was  one  of 
fervent  genius — so  fervent  as  to  make 
defects  and  disadvantages  forgotten,' but 
mastered  by,  not  mastering,  its  possess- 
or. Herr  Ernst's  tone  on  the  violin  had 
nothing  of  Spohr's  immaculate  purity, 
nothing  of  De  Beriot's  winning  charm ; 
but  it  was  a  tone  that  spoke,  and  that 
spoke,  too,  to  the  heart,  and  represent- 
ing there  the  nature  of  as  genial,  and 
affectionate,  and  noble  a  man  as  ever 
drew  breath,  or  drew  a  bow.  No  mat- 
ter a  disadvantageous  education — no 
matter  a  certain  languor  of  physical  tem- 
perament which  made  him  too  accessi- 
ole  to  persuasion  —  there  was  in  Ernst 
nothing  paltry,  nothing  jealous,  nothing 
to  be  explained  away,  in  any  artistic 
transaction  of  his  life.  And  this,  I  hold 
(believing  that  every  man's  art  will, 
more  or  less,  express  his  nature),  was 
to  be  heard  and  felt  in  Ernst's  playing. 
There  was  sometimes  in  it  a  majesty, 
sometimes  an  intimate  expression,  by 
right  of  which  he  deserves  to  stand  alone 
in  the  gallery  of  violinists.  The  same 
qualities  are  represented  in  his  music ; 
"  the  stars  "  having  destined  Ernst  to  be 
a  great  composer,  had  he  been  born,  like 
Spohr,  with  untiring  "thews  and  sin- 
ews," or  had  been  as  strictly  trained  as 
was  Spohr.  Bat,  he  just  produced  in 
the  way  of  composition  what  sufficed 
for  his  own  needs  and  remarkable  exec- 
utive powers.  One  production  of  his, 
however,  the  first  movement  of  a  Con- 
certo in  C  sharp  minor,  though  overlad- 
en with  technical  difficulties,  is  full  of 
great  thoughts  carried  out  by  adequate 
science.  This  fragment  may  well  be  the 
despair  of  smaller  folk  who  attempt  the 
violin.  When  Ernst  played  it  (oh  his 
good  days)  there  was  no  feeling  of  dif- 
ficulty, either  in  the  music  or  for  the 
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player.  It  fihoald  be  recorded  that 
Ernst's  inequality,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  in  some  measure,  limited  his 
popularity.  Those  who  think  that  the 
presence  of  mind  and  feeling  borne  out 
oy  great  executive  power,  and  a  style 
thoroughly  individual,  do  not  still  atone 
for  occasional  uncertainty,  dwelt  on 
Ernst's  imperfect  intonation,  and  de- 
nied him  merit. 

No  such  question  has  been  or  can  be 
raised  against  the  reigning  King  of  vio- 
linists, Herr  Joachim — whoso  populari- 
ty is  without  one  dissenting  voice,  and 
whose  excellence  as  a  player  is  without 
alloy.  Avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  what 
may  be  called  tricli  music,  and,  till  now, 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  write 
that  which  shall  satisfy  a  mixed  audience, 
ho  has  been  driven,  beyond  any  of  the 
artists  hitherto  named,  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  other  men's  compositions.  In 
this  occupation  he  has  been  equalled  by 
no  predecessor.  Whether  the  matter  in 
hand  be  the  wondrous  inventions  of  Se- 
bastian Bacli — ancient  but  not  old,  and 
with  all  their  formalities  of  former  times, 
more  romantic  and  suggestive  than  most 
of  the  ravings  of  the  day,  which  are  set 
forth  as  profound  and  transcendental 
poetry — whether  it  be  JJeethoven's  loft- 
iest inspirations  (such  as  the  Adagio  in 
his  D  major  trio),  or  Sphor's  Scena 
Drammatica,  or  Mendelssohn's  lovely 
Concerto,  this  magnificent  artist  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  With  a  purer 
taste  than  Paganini — with  more  feeling 
than  Sphor — with  more  earnestness  than, 
and  almost  as  much  elegance  as,  De  Beriot 
— with  more  certainty  than  Ernst,  Herr 
Joachim  presents  a  combination  of  the 
highest  intellectual,  poetical,  and  techni- 
nal  qualities.  In  the  rendering  of  music 
he  is  without  a  peer. 

I  must  name  one  more  artist,  never  to 
bo  mentioned  without  respect  when  the 
Violin  is  in  hand.  Having  illustrated 
by  parallels,  I  may  say  that  what  Mo- 
scheles  is  as  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
Molique  is  for  tlie  Violin — not  always 
spontaneous,  but  always  interesting  by 
ingenuity  and  distinct  individuality.  The 
concert  pieces  of  Molique  will  not  grow 
antiquated.  They  are  quainter  and  less 
cloying  than  Sphor's ;  perhaps  less  ad- 
vantageous in  displaying  the  executant, 
but  demanding,  in  their  final  movements 
e8j)ecially,  a  certain  humor,  clear  of  eo- 


oentrioit{r,  which  gives  them  a  greet  rel- 
ish, and  18  totally  unborrowed.  In  Herr 
Molique's  chamber  miudc  there  is  mora 
labor  and  loss  freedom,  bat  everrwhere 
traces  of  a  sincere  and  thoaghtful  mu- 
sician, which  must  interest  those  who  val- 
ue the  thorough  workmanship  of  an  in- 
telligent head  and  hand.  If  it  be  added 
that  many  a  charlatan  without  a  tithe  of 
Herr  Molique's  ideas,  or  a  fiftieth  part 
of  his  skill  in  treating  the  sarne^  his 
amassed  a  fortune,  whereas  his  long  lift, 
now  drawing  towards  eventide,  of  hon- 
orable toil,  extended  usefolness,  and  the 
respect  due  to  one  without  a  taint,  leal- 
ousy,  littleness,  or  intrigue,  has  been 
ill  recompensed,  the  purpose  of  such  a 
revelation  will  be  easily  divined — not  to 
sadden  those  who  love  Art,  but  to  cheer 
them,  bv  giving  them  a  chance  of  cheer- 
ing the  latter  days  of  one  to  whom  every 
sincere  student  of  the  Violin  and  violiii 
music  owes  a  debt. 


FRANCIS  GRANT,    ESQ.* 

PRESmSNT    or    THE    KOTAL    ACADBIT. 
A  8KBTCH  BT   TBB   SDITOl. 

PoRiBAiTS  of  eminent  men,  distingush- 
ed  in  any  department  of  human  learning, 
in  literature,  in  scnence  or  art,  or  in  any 
high  station  in  life,  in  Church  and  States 
on  the  bench,  or  on  the  throne,  or  at  the 
head  of  armies,  are  always  interestine 
and  valuable.  In  the  past  years  and 
volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  selected 
a  great  variety  of  illustrations  and  finelv 
engraved  portraits  of  eminent  men,  tnd 
we  now  add  a  portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  ts 
tho  representative  of  the  great  worid 
of  art.  The  artists,  and  the  adnureis 
of  art,  among  our  readers  in  this  ooon- 
try  will,  we  trust,  be  gratified  with  thk 
portrait.  Wo  add  a  orief  biogr^ioal 
sketch : 

FR.VNCIS  Grant  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1803.  HisyouiuEest  brolhsr 
is  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  Hope  QnaL 
G.C.B.,  the  officer  who  so  distinguished 
himself  in  India  and  China.  Mr.  Grul 
was  originally  destined  for  the  Seotsh 
Bar  ;  he  always  had,  however,  a  strong 
penchant  for  art,  and  when  a  youth  at 
Edinburgh  took  lessons  in  drawing  thi 
human  figure  from  Mr.  Georna  SonMit 
ville,  who  enjoyed  much  loeeloolehrity 
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as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Grant's  very  first  at- 
tempt in  oil  painting  was  a  small  eques- 
trian portrait  of  his  brother,  Sir  Hope, 
then  a  Cornet  in  the  Ninth  Lancers ;  and 
it  was  from  the  keen  competition  among 
the  members  of  the  family  to  possess  this 
picture  that  Mr.  Grant  was  induced  to 
exchange  parchment  and  pleading  for 
palette  ana  pencils.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
same  officer,  painted  on  his  return  from 
the  East,  full  of  honors,  many  years  after, 
by  the  same  brother,  then  an  R.A.,  was 
exhibited  in  Trafalgar-square  four  years 
ago.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  whose  name  is 
honorably  associated  with  the  priceless 
marbles  he  brought  from  Greece,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  young  artist's  resolu- 
tion, that  he  offered  to  lend  him  for 
copying,  to  be  retained  as  long  as  he  re- 
<]^uired,  any  picture  from  his  fine  collec- 
tion. Mr  Grant  chose  the  equestrian 
portrait,  by  Velasquez,  of  the  Due  d'Oli- 
varez,  which  was  so  much  admired  at 
the  Manchester  Art  -  Treasures  Exhibi- 


tion ;  and  we  understand  that  the  new 
President  attributes  much  of  his  success 
simply  to  study  of  that  noble  work.  Mr. 
Grant  has  had  the  honor  of  painting 
life-size  equestrian  portraits  of  her  Maj- 
esty and  the  late  Prince  Consort — these 
were  painted  for  Christ's  Hospital ;  also 
a  picture  of  the  Queen  on  horseback,  at- 
tended by  her  suite,  in  Windsor  Park, 
including  portraits  of  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and 
others.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
notabilities  transferred  to  canvas  by  the 
most  fashionable  portrait  -  painter  since 
Lawrence,  we  should  have  to  mention  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  British 
personages  distinguished  either  by  talent, 
rank,  beauty,  or  fashidn,  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Grant  has  recently  been  chosen 
the  new  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and,  by  custom,  will  soon  become  Sir 
Francis  Grant.  He  is  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  —  an  accomplished  painter, 
and  a  courteous  British  gentleman. 
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We  were  sisters,  fortune  favor'd, 

Born  of  noble  race ; 
She  was  fragile,  timid,  tender, 

With  the  sweetest  face  I 

Like  a  shy  half-hidden  snowdrop. 
Pure,  and  pale,  and  meek ; 

Not  the  faintest  glow  of  summer 
Resting  on  her  cheek. 

She  was  guileless,  good,  and  gentle 

I  was  restless,  strong, 
With  a  fierce  ambition  burning. 

Goading  me  along. 

She  was  like  a  star  at  evening, 

Exquisitely  bright ; 
I  was  like  a  flashing  meteor, 

Putting  out  her  light. 

To  be  fairest,  first,  and  greatest^ 

lieart  of  heart's  desire, 
Baged  beneath  my  proud  cold  bosom 

Like  consuming  fire. 

Daring,  reckless  of  the  future, 
Conscience,  shame,  remorse. 

Earth  despising,  Heaven  defying, 
I  pursued  my  course. 

Be  my  guileful  arts  sure  working. 

Treachery,  cold  deceit. 
Soon  I  brought  my  sister  s  suitors 

Vanquished  to  my  feet :  ^^ 


Victims  but  to  grace  my  triumph, 

On  their  necks  to  tread ; 
What  to  me  was  love  or  rapture  ? 

I  who  scom'd  to  wed  1 

Till  at  length  he  came.     Oh !  Nature, 

What  a  skill  was  thine, 
Out  of  worthless  clay  to  fashion 

Creature  so  divine ! 

Dower'd  with  grace  and  every  virtue. 

Noble,  gentle,  grand, 
All  my  pulses  thrill'd  and  quiver'd 

When  he  touch'd  my  hand. 

Oh  what  rage,  disdain,  and  anguish 

In  my  bosom  strove, 
When  I  knew  he  loved  my  sister, 

Answering  to  her  love  1 

Sleep  forsook  mv  bursting  eyeballs, 

Tortures  rack  d  my  bram ; 
Nought  remain'd  *twixt  death  and  madnoss. 

Save  his  love  to  gain. 

Then  the  deadliest  powers  of  evil 

To  my  call  obey'd, 
Envy,  hate,  and  malice,  forging 

Slanders  for  mine  aid. 

Demons  in  my  bosom  wrestling. 

Scheming  night  and  day ; 
Iron  will  at  length  prevailing, 

Iron  fate  gave  way. 

In  my  bride-robes,  at  the  altar. 
On  my  finger  shone 
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Golden  circlet  tliat  betoken'd 
Me  his  chosen  one. 

While  my  cup  of  dizzy  transport 

Brimin'd  and  sparkled  o^cr, 
Ere  I  drain  d  the  draught  delirious, 

Death  stood  at  the  door. 

Death,  to  claim  my  hapless  sister; 

Happier  she  than  I ! 
Happy  when  the  broken-hearted— 

When  despair,  can  die  I 

White  as  lilies,  cold  as  marble, 

In  her  shrond  she  lay ; 
Blest  oblivion  !  how  I  cnyicd 

The  unconscious  clay  1 

Yet  my  impious  soul,  nnbaffled, 

Stifled  nature's  cry ; 
Bought  at  such  a  price,  I  dared  not 

Let  the  prize  go  by. 

Wliilo  earth's  crown  of  love  and  glory 

Circled  my  vain  head, 
I  mnst  live  among  the  living. 

Lot  the  dead  bo  dead. 

Nothing  to  my  selfish  cravings 

To  my  matchless  pride. 
To  my  never-resting,  fretUng 

Fancy,  was  denied. 

On  from  change  to  change  I  hurried, 

On  from  land  to  land. 
Till  at  length  an  arrow  struck  me 

From  an  unseen  hand. 

Ay,  and  with  an  aim  so  secret, 

Subtle,  sure,  and  dread. 
Scarce  I  knew  the  point  had  touchM  mo 

Till  the  poison  spread. 

Then  upon  my  heart  and  spirits 

Fell  an  icy  weight ; 
'Mid  the  crowds  that  once  ador*d  me 

I  stood  desolate. 

Evermore  a  long  black  shadow 

On  my  pathway  lay ; 
Whcresoe'er  I  moved,  the  sunbeams 

Scem'd  to  slant  away. 

Every  hand  I  sought,  shrank  from  me. 

As  from  touch  of  death ; 
If  I  phick'd  a  flower,  it  withcr'd. 

Tainted  by  my  breath. 

Through  the  festive  crowds,  ungreeted, 

Like  the  plap^c  I  pass*d. 
And  with  sudden  gloom  and  terror 

Every  soul  o'crcast. 

Loved  no  more — and  how  unlovely ! 

Speak !  my  soul's  despair  ! 
Where  were  now  the  lips  that  praised  me  ? 

Hearts  that  worshipp'd — where  t 

Ev'n  that  one,  for  whose  brief  favor. 

Fond  mad  dream  of  bliss, 
I  hod  plunged,  past  all  for^vencss, 

Into  guill's  aby 


inieii,wlliiMttarefffM,I 
Gonfortk  hdp,  to  cnTi^  ^ 

Evan  him  I  fonnd  limenttng 
.  On  my  aiflter^t  grave  I 
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A  BLUSH. 

Ik  a  blush  doth  a  tell4«le  meu 

That  speaks  to  the  eye,  qotto  m  piabi 
As  language  itself  can  convey  to  tM  tar. 

Some  tender  confeesion  of  pletsun  or  yda, ; 
What  thoughts  we  should  never  impnt» 

What  secrets  we  never  should  qieek» 
If  the  fountain  of  tnth  itt  the  heert 

Did  not  rise  in  a  blmii  to  the  cheek 

As  the  blossom  of  Bpring  on  the  boogh 

Is  promise  of  fruits  yet  unseen. 
So  the  cdor  that  manfiee  thy  beuty  j«l  nov 

May  be  but  pn^etio  of  hopee  but  7«t 
How  vain  is  each  delicate  art 

Of  concealment,  when  nature  woald  ^eal^ 
And  the  fbnntaln  of  troth  in  the  heart 

IFttf  arise  in  a  Unah  to  the  obeek  I 


BRIEF  LITEBARY   NOTICES. 

PoHry^Lyriad,  JVorraliM,  amd  SaSried^^ 
tht  Civil  War,  Selected  and  edited  by  Rioui* 
GaANT  Wnrra.  New -York:  Americaii  Newt 
Company.  1866.  The  antiior  baa  been  i 
by  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  1 
tions,  and  haa  prodnoed  the  beat  TohaM  of  tiha 
kind  we  have  seen.  Thtto  is  ft  great  deal  of 
good  poetry  in  the  book.  Thei 
a  selection  from  rebel  poetry. 


7^  Quem  MoAtr  md  /toaiimadL  By  Aufr 
ANDER  SWI3IBVB1CK.  Boa(oa  I  TickMC  ^FiaUt. 
1866.  This  new  play  from  tUa  popolar  autkar 
will  be  likely  to  attract  attention.  UM  mdnlA- 
cdly  possesses  not  a  little  poetic  power,  and  com- 
manos  choice  language.  We  do  not  btfeve  ha 
can  make  popular  thia  soml-aBtiqM  tyse  of  tibi 
drama.  The  pnbUshen  have  prodnasd  Iha  vol- 
ume in  a  style  of  great  ueatueaa. 

77ie  South  Sum  HU  Witt;  aa  Shows  bf  Va»- 
teen  Weeks  of  Travel  and  Obaeratioa  in  Q9» 
gia  and  the  Garolinaa.  By  SmnR  Arfaun 
Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  186iu  The  aw- 
stance  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  aa  tiha 
letters  of«a  oorrespondent  to  the  dOi^^  pNHL 
The  author  is  a  eaxtM  obaervar,  and  faapiofid 
his  opportunitiee  well  By  fcr  the  mo* '-^— ^ 
ing  portions  of  the  book  are  th—  — i-^- 
action  of  the  South  Carolina 
vcntions,  at  which  the     '"^ 


Ralph,  and  Othtr  JFWnu, 

DET.     Rondout:    Horatio  " 
N.  Tibbals.     1866.     Mr.  Abb^  . 
siderable  poetic  power.    There  la 
finish  about  some  of  Us  ], 
attractive.    His  prerioas  Utllt 
with  interest 
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i>o0ft>r  Kmp  i  tliA^ftory  of  &  JAia  vith  a  BW* 
kh.  The  Amarican  Kofrs  Compiuiy.  1S£6, 
Bull  as  Uie  book  trade  ^unorallj  14,  novcU  soom 
to  thrire,  jadgii^  a^  T««?t  from  iha  number 
which  are  pubuiiheJL  "Wu  have  cot  found  tLui« 
to  read  thu,  and,  therefore^  catmnt  azfT«»  aa 
ofAnioii  as  to  Ha  merita. 

Gazene,  a  True  ToiU  of  the  Oraat  S^k^St^; 
and  Other  Poems«  Boaton :  Loo  i  iShupui-d. 
New-York :  AaMriean  Nqw*  Cotupui;,  isei). 
Still  another  Yolnme  of  po^ms  on  the  war.  Thi; 
leading  one  eepeeiaUy  i»  good,  ud  aome  of  tlio 
others  are  readabla  H  u  amuii^  what  ati 
amount  o£  poelio  eompooition,  good^  hsd^^  and  m- 
different,  the  war  has  brought  oqt.  Wb  doiibt 
not  it  wUl  be  read  with  mor^  inUrest  in  coming 
generations  Uum  by  the  pros«nk 

^^lAofWl  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fi«ld4.  196G. 
This  anonymous  book  k  wriuen  lu  a  Ttirj  iUieot 
and  graceful  stvle,  and  hu  othot  ^lemoota  of 
popularity.  Still  it  is  dreamy,  sad  imd  unAalU- 
faotory,  both  artlstifisJly  «nd  morally.  "En 
minia"  deserved  a  better  fate.  Ber  voyage  to 
California,  in  search  of  Russflll,  whom  she  deeply 
loved,  but  who  had  never  declared  hia  love  to 
her,  is  a  violation  of  all  propriety  ;  *nd  Uih  tragic 
soeno  which  foUows  her  discovery  uf  hit  umrriace 
to  another,  coming  aoh« raided  u])oq  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  marria^  cercnK^ny,  U  barrow^ 
in^  in  the  extreme.  And  yet  U  Is  a  book  which 
wUl  find  many  readers. 

In  Tnui  ;  or.  Dr.  £«rtr<im*a  HfruMhoid.  By 
Armamd  M.  Douglass.  Boeton :  Le«  it  Shep«r  J, 
1866.  A  capital  American  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Newark.  K.  J.  It  does  not  \>e- 
long  to  the  sensational  achooJ,  ond  we  1Lk«  it  the 
better  for  that.  It  is  pure  In  every  lui«,  and  ele- 
vating in  its  teachings,  and  Lenvts  a  i^'l  Imprt^^- 
sion.  The  "Doctor  Is  truly  noble  in  lim  aancl- 
fishness,  and  "Daisey"  is  mntchlew),  und  yet 
both  are  natural.  We  have  rend  the  vAo/i  of  the 
book,  which  we  seldom  do  in  works  of  thta  class; 
and  we  believe  all  who  begjn  it  will  want  U>  e«e 
the  end  of  it  before  they  lay  it  down. 

Temperance  ReeolUeHon* — Lobori^  Df/c^itt,  Tri- 
umpha.  An  autobiography  by  Jomc  Mine  a,  D.D., 
for  thirty  years  corregpondiog  Bccretury  and  c  Jl- 
tor  of  the  American  Tern  per  Ance  Union.  New- 
York :  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.  Ifioa.  Thia  ta  a  re- 
markable book,  in  many  respects,  and  deoply  in- 
teresting and  instructive  for  ita  htstorSo  foct^  ant) 
statements,  which  gem  aiid  sparkle  along  iu  con- 
densed and  powenol  pages.  It  in  a  book  to  bo 
read,  pondered,  studied  in  every  fcimlly  wliere 
there  are  sons  and  fathers  to  be  seducsd  into  the 
destructive  paths  of  inlenipcrance  and  rain  by 
the  myriad  demons  of  alcohoHo  ddnka^  which  lie 
in  wait  in  every  city  nnd  village  of  the  land. 
This  book  is  a  nttine  menKtrlM  and  diroai  of  a 
long  and  very  useful  life  in  the  t^mpi^rancu 
cause— of  abundant  labors,  toils,  and  nplfdcninU, 
amid  many  discouragements  oad  opposition  of 
open  enemies  and  lukewarm  fricnda.  Dr.  Marsh 
is  A  well-tried  veteran  in  the  service^  and  green 
laurels,  in  his  green  old  age,  aw&it  iJjn  on  oartli, 
we  doubt  not,  and  in  heaven,  of  "  welt  doitSp  gtwd 
and  fidthful  servant."    Wo  are  in  no  danger  of 


flnniikinir  Aot  Mroagbr  uf  DCilliiiii  and  hit  vilLi 

dbtervad  hb  boorsft  of 'mAdi^  m  note  jH^ 
'years.  He  has  doMinred  well  of  Us  genmtioii, 
MTliig,  by  his  adToeaey  of  te  tempenuioe  oaiis»— 
-bis  steong  aimmenti^  ihota,  writuags,  and  pnbli- 
oatioDib  widm  diflhsed— thousands  CKf  Us  feDow- 
iMB  *0A  llM  d«iiitef«b  cffttTO  te  OfsimMiiid 
tMrMidB*oA:eltnMlMth.  "HskMinyrf* 
agoodMik*lB  BinjUttlst  MOhI  InliMpit; 
anea,  aao^tht  TdbuM  eoBkiis  a  MiMrle  nsqM^ 
great  IMwetl  and  iMihie^  of  flwts,  tt^otfoto^  ■!§«.> 
nMiti,  ilillilioi^  nokioes  ef  emiiiiiil  sen  ud  ^ 
sdBag;«,  Inpsvlal  arid  tofd  fHeadt  of  ih»emMM^ 
A  tMl  nd  yet  amdenatd  ambodlnmal  of  flMtt/«f 
cHrraqt  UiliMy,  8«A  M  «tti  ba  Ibnd  III  iMi-oth«r 
bookwltbliionrkBOwiMl|ei.  IftUsteUriiprtdMk: 
the.  book  deserves  it  all  and  more.    The  book 

6  tsmperanea  aavoe  in  tUa  tMiMtoy»  In". 

in  Jttlaad,  Ia  Tranee,  and  lAmpa^ 
etc;;  and  Bfla  Am  mryim  bsim  bwmmIm  and 
mfmy,emlneiil  Biea  at  hiMM  and  abroad.  II  Is  a 
rioh  tizt-boqk  for  oToy  Stan  who  would  pl«|d  4^; 
cause  of  temperance  in  pnblie.  We  reooninend' 
efwf  UOiw  and  wido'wad  fliotlMr  In  lbs  laptf 
who  JiavC  tons  oxpoBod  to  the  ndn  of  intaokp^' 
aace,  to  procnre  a  copy  of  this  bod[,  with  an 
eameat  reqiuat  to  raad  it  and  study  It.  It  may 
ba  of  mora  Talua  than  a  fortobc  )  &ft  U>  tlif<  tii.  u 
la  a  booik  whieb  iboiild  ba  in  t^vi^ry  vlllii^e  ULra- 
rjin  the  land.  We  ask  all  the  &iend«  of  tern* 
paranoe  to  read  and  racon^muiil  the  book. 
Wa  bdiiaTe  that  many  Uvet  would  Imvt^  b^en 
t^avt'l  liii^  rrr>ru  battUa gafau^d,  if  copi^^  <:jf  tliU 
bud  becu  in  tUn  handaoi  the  army  auU  its  oiE- 
oers  whon  thn  late  war  b^gSJi ;  ajid,  If  half  tba 
stalemanta  iu  tlis  pabtto  jprsiR  aro  trov  in  rt^^ard 
to  WoshiotfUin*  wa  rm^  tbt»k  tlit^t  C[j%^rviii»r 
would  pvrionu  aTalnab]a.aervli-t»  by  BpprgprUt-, 
ing  funds  to  vn^i^y  amiyfcr  rnch  nicuibcr,  nh^ 
aunvti  othtir  otticlrtu  at  Washinf  ton*— not  that  all 
need  it.  fur  tnanf  trva  ftioods  of  tlia  oanaa  am 
there,  and  we  widi  there  ware  mora  of  than.  •  i  ^ 

Daiijf  MaiitatiaTif.  By  Uf?v,  GKonan  BoWKJt, 
Amflriowi  Mis^iJonAry*  fi^mbny,  India,  rhlla*^ 
delphiu  :  Preibytunau  TubUoAilon  Conmxitt04V| 
New- York  :  A.  D.  K  It^iiiawlph.  IBM.  Tl*cs*ai 
mt'ditutions  are  for  nHrU  ihy  In  tiie  your,  jutd  orti: 
^intiUr  in  gejiend  soofH»  and  ^liorActcr  ta  Ja^§, 
^Voniuiff  md  ^MiMff  IktrtiMct  which  wiu  m 
deei^rvudly  popular  aomo  years  sinro.  The  Miotk 
U  oxm-ultnl  witli  gtH>d  jiiJ^Luent  and  ronimvtid-| 
able  ability^  It  oai^not  fail  Lu  be  4i  wnk'uuiv  and 
naefid  dooet  owapanlon  ta  the  daToal  fBirirtlm, 

77j<  Chintz,  L^i.jii.tijt.  We  have  rsccir^  a^ 
curious  ouj  remflfltAblu  botik.  It  i*  a  hlstctyj 
and  gcon^rapliy  of  the  ITtiitcd  ritrttw.  written  and^ 
iieat5^  pi-intod  in  tha  Iringunj^^  *>f  Chins,  by  thd , 
Rov.  I)r.  Bridgetufto,  Americnn  miMTousrv  at^, 
Shflo^hai,  Chi  OIL  T\\\i  title  pft^^w  l^  oh  tbo  ri|fKt  of 
the  v<fluTn«, lik«  the  H^'brrsf,  Enoh  \fti^^  couLuins' 
tL-r:  ooKmmn,  wiili  l(j;bt  uitermt>JiaUi  liii<^n,  Wfllh* 
in  V  hicb  the  cbnractt^rs  are  jmnU'd,  JTiti<:b  Itki* 
fiiluinna  of  Dnjucr^  figwrt^.  It  tocitaiui  two 
huodrwd  anil  sixteen  yt^^^^t  printed  only  on  utt^: 
y\\\v,  It  contiLliiK  a  hf^itispWtca}  uju^  of  Lb^( 
Wf^rlJ,  iMnatl  \i\ik\»  of  Ameru-an  ]aki»<,  Li^rrilorttis,^ 
citivit*  IV  print  of  tiie  (.iipitul  uL  WA«bL»^>jjj»  iv^Lh^l 
tbo  cost  front,  and  vnriouA  lUuBtratioiu,  to  inform^ 


